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BERNARD  IWOSFS 


PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  SECOND. 

«_ 

I.\  our  first  volume  of  THE  LIBRARY  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  we  have  presented  our  readers  with  the  biography  of  the 
early  navigators,  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  scholar  and  excellent  divine,  Dr.  Belknap;  as  also  the  history  of  South 
America,  from  the  renowned  historian  Dr.  Robertson.  It  was  a  fairy  field,  gleaned  by  a  mighty  magician,  and  can  never  fail 
of  creating  a  deep  interest  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  readers.  To  these  splendid  works  we  have  added  the  two  volumes  of 
IVorth  American  History,  from  the  candid  pen  of  Grahame  ;  which  brought  down  the  chain  of  events  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  colonies  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  space  between  that  era  and  the  one  immediately 
preceding  the  revolution,  has  been  supplied  from  several  authorities  of  accredited  correctness.  From  this  period  we  have  taken 
up  Ramsay's  lucid  history,  and  continued  it  to  the  close  of  the  first  volume  of  our  work  ;  and  shall  go  on  with  it  until  he  closes 
his  immortal  labours  in  1S07.  From  this  date  we  shall  continue  the  LIBRARY  from  choice  works  down  to  the  present  time, 
making  free  use  of  those  abundant  and  rich  materials  which  are  to  be  found  scattered  everywhere  in  the  pathway  of  the  diligent 
searcher  after  truth.  Facts  shine  upon  facts,  and  that  which  was  once  obscure  becomes  bright  as  day  ;  and  we  trust  that  if  a 
liberal  patronage  is  extended  to  sustain  us  in  these  labours,  that  we  shall  be  able  t,o  produce  a  work  not  only  of  reference,  but 
of  pleasant  reading,  in  matters  and  things  appertaining  to  our  country,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  in  our  possession  in  any 
connexion  with  historical  documents.  The  epochs  in  our  history  should  follow  each  other  in  succession,  in  order  that  we  may 
sec  distinctly  the  progress  of  intelligence  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  for  "  in  every  country,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  whose  annals  I  have  examined,  I  have  found  such  indications  of  gradual  advancement,  that  it  has  become  the  tendency 
of  my  mind  to  believe,  that  the  history  of  the  human  species  would,  if  sufficiently  contemplated  by  the  moral  philosopher,  with 
due  regard  to  the  principles  and  necessities  of  our  nature,  he  found  to  exhibit  from  its  earliest  period  a  course  of  continuous 
improvement ;"  and  in  none  more  so  than  our  own.  We  are  the  only  nation  who  have  no  age  of  fable.  The  reord  was  made 
and  kept,  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  accomplished,  and  to  do  our  fathers  justice  we  should  not  suffer  one  word  of  that  record  to 
escape  us. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Campaign  of  1779. 

THROUGHOUT  the  year  1779,  the  British  seem 
to  have  aimed  at  little  more,  in  the  states  to  the 
northward  of  Carolina,  than  distress  and  depreda 
tion.  Having  publicly  announced  their  resolution 
of  making  '-the  colonies  of  as  little  avail  as  pos 
sible  to  their  new  connexions,"  they  planned  sun 
dry  expeditions,  on  this  principle. 

One  of  these,  consisting  of  both  a  naval  and  land 
force,  was  committed  to  Sir  George  Collyer  and 
General  Matthews,  who  made  a  descent  on  Vir 
ginia.  They  sailed  for  Portsmouth,  and  on  their 
arrival  took  possession  of  that  defenceless  town. 
Tile  remains  of  Noifolk,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  fell  of  course  into  their  hands.  The 
Americans  burned  some  of  their  own  vessels; 
but  others  were  made  prizes  by  the  invaders.  The 
British  guards  marched  18  miles  in  the  night,  and, 
arriving  at  Suffolk  by  morning,  proceeded  to  the 
destruction  of  vessels,  naval  stores,  and  of  a  large 
magazine  of  provisions,  which  had  been  deposited 
in  that  place.  A  similar  destruction  was  carried 
GO  at  Kemp's  landing.  Shepherd's-gosport,  Tan 
ner's  creek,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity.  The 
frigates  and  armed  vessels  were  employed  on  the 
same  business,  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers. 
Thiee  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  taken 
at  Portsmouth.  Every  house  in  Suffolk  was 
burnt,  except  the  church,  and  one  dwelling  house. 
The  houses  of  several  private  gentlemen  in  the 
country  shared  the  same  fate.  Above  130  vessels 
were  either  destroyed  or  taken.  All  that  were 
upon  the  stocks  were  burned,  and  every  thing  re 
lative  to  the  building  or  fitting  of  ships  was  either 
carried  off  or  destroyed.  After  demolishing  Fort 
Nelson,  and  setting  fire  to  the  store-houses,  and 
other  public  buildings  in  the  dock-yard  at  Gos- 
port,  the  British  embarked  from  Virginia,  and  re 
turned  with  iheir  prizes  and  booty  safe  to  New 
York,  in  the  same  month  in  which  they  had  left  ii. 
This  expedition  into  Virginia,  distressed  a  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  enriched  the  British  forces, 
but  was  of  no  real  service  to  the  royal  cause.  It 
was  presumed,  that,  bv  involving  the  citizens  in 
losses  and  distress,  they  would  be  brought  to  re 
flect  on  the  advantages  of  submitting  to  a  power, 
against  which  they  had  not  the  means  of  defend 
ing  themselves:  but  the  temper  of  the  times  was 
unfavourable  to  these  views.  Such  was  the  high 
toned  stale  of  the  American  mind,  that  properly 
had  comparatively  lost  its  value.  It  was  fashion 
able  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  independence.  Some 
hearty  whigs  gloried  in  their  losses  with  as  much 
pride  as  others  gloiied  in  their  possessions.  The 
British,  supposing  the  Americans  to  be  influenced 
by  the  considerations  which  bias  men  in  the  lan 
guid  scenes  of  tranquil  life,  and  not  reflecting  on 
the  sacrifices  which  enthusiastic  patriotism  is  will 
ing  to  make,  proceeded  in  their  schemes  of  dis 
tress  :  but  the  more  extensively  they  carried  on 


this  mode  of  warfare,  the  more  obstacles  they  cre 
ated  to  the  re-union  of  the  empire. 

In  about  five  weeks  after  the  termination  of  the 
expedition  to  Virginia,  a  similar  one  was  projected 
against  the  exposed  margin  of  Connecticut.    Gov. 
Tryon   was  appointed   to  the   command   of  about 
2600  land  forces,  employed  on   this  business,  and 
he  was  supported  by  General  Garth.  The  transports 
which   conveyed   these  troops,  were  covered  by  a 
suitable  number  of  armed  vessels,  commanded  by 
Sir  George  Collyer.     They  proceeded  from  New 
York,  by  the  way  of  Hell-gate,  and  landed  at  East  j 
Haven.     The  royal  commanders  made  an  address 
to  the  inhabitants,   in  which  they  invited  them  to  j 
return  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  and  promised 
protection  to  all  who  should  remain  peaceably  in 
their  usual  place  of  residence,  except  the  civil  and  j 
military  officers  of  the  government.   It  also  stated, 
"that  their   property  lay  within  the  grasp  of  that' 
power,  whose  lenity  had  persisted  in  its  mild  and  I 
noble  efforts,  though  branded  with  the  most  unwor- ! 
thy   imputation;    that  the  existence  of  a  single! 
house,   on   their  defenceless  coast,  ought  to  be  a  i 
constant  reproof  of  their   ingratitude;    that  they,  j 
j  who  lay  so  much  in  the  British  power,  afforded  aj 
striking  monument  of  their   mercy,  and  therefore' 
ought  to  set  the  first  example  of  returning  to  their 
allegiance." 

One  of  the  many  addresses,   from  which   the 
above  extract  is  taken,  was  sent  by  a  flag  to  Colo 
nel  Whiting,  of  the  mililia  near  Fairfield.     The 
colonel   was  allowed  an  hour,  for  his  answer;   but 
he  had  scarcely  time  to  read  it,  before  the  town  was 
in  flames.     He  nevertheless  returned  the  follow 
ing  answer:   "Connecticut,  having  nobly  dared  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  cruel  despotism  of  Great 
Britain,   and  the  flames   having   preceded  the  an 
swer  to   your  flag,  they  will    persist  to   oppose  to 
the  utmost  the  power  exerted   against  injured  in 
nocence."     The  British  marched  from  their  land 
ing  to  New  Haven.     The  town   on  their   entering 
it,  was  delivered  up  to  promiscuous  plunder,  a  few 
instances  of  protection  excepted.  The  inhabitants 
were  stripped   of   their   household    furniture   and 
other  moveable  property.     The  haibour  and   wa 
ter  side  were  covered    with  feathers,  which    were 
discharged   from  opened  beds.     An  aged  citizen, 
j  who  laboured  under  a  natural  inability  of  speech, 
I  had  his  tongue  cut  out  by  one  of  the  royal  army. 
I  After  perpetrating  every  species  of  enormity,  but 
I  that  ol  burning  houses,  ihe  invaders  suddenly  reem- 
'  barked  and  proceeded  by  water  to  Fairfield.   The 
militia  of  that  place  and  the  vicinity,  posted  them 
selves  at  the  court-house  green,  and  gave  consider-  i 
able  annoyance  to  them,  as  they  were  advancing,! 
but  soon  retreated    to  the  back  of  the  town.     On 
the  approach  of  the  British,  the  town  was  evacu- 
;ated  by  most  of  its   inhabitants.     A  few  women 
'remained,  with  the  view  of  saving  their  property. 
They  imagined  that  their  sex  would  protect  them. 
They  also  reposed  confidence  in  an  enemy  who  had 
been  formerly  famed  for  humanity  and  politeness; 
but  theybitterlyrepented  their  presumption. Parties 


of  the  royal  army  entered  the  deserted  houses 
of  the  inhabitants:  broke  open  desks,  trunks,  clo 
sets  and  chests,  and  took  every  thing  of  value  that 
came  in  their  way.  They  robbed  the  women  of 
their  buckles,  rings,  bonnets,  aprons  and  handker 
chiefs.  They  abused  them  wilh  the  foulest  lan 
guage,  threatened  their  lives,  and  presented  the 
bayonets  to  their  bieasls.  A  sucking  infant  was 
plundered  of  part  of  its  clothing,  while  the  bayo 
net  was  piesented  to  (he  breast  of  its  mother. 
Towards  evening,  they  began  to  burn  the  houses, 
which  they  had  previously  plundered.  The  women 
begged  General  Tryon  to  spare  the  town.  Mr. 
Sayre,  the  episcopal  minister,  who  had  suffere'1 
for  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  joined  the 
women  in  their  requests  :  but  their  joint  supplica 
tions  were  disregarded.  They  then  begged,  that 
a  few  houses  might  be  spared  for  a  general  shelter. 
This  was  at  first  denied  :  but  at  length  Tryon  con 
sented  to  save  the  buildings  of  Mr.  Burr  and  of 
Mr.  Elliot,  and  also  that  the  houses  for  public 
worship  should  be  spared.  After  his  departure  on 
the  next  morning  with  the  main  body,  the  rear 
guard  consisting  of  German  yeagers  set  fire  to 
every  thing  which  Tryon  had  spared  :  but  on  their 
departure  the  inhabitants  extinguished  the  flames, 
and  saved  some  of  the  houses.  The  militia  were 
joined  by  numbers  from  the  conntty.  who  succes 
sively  came  in  to  their  aiil ;  but  they  were  too  few 
to  make  effectual  opposition. 

The  British  in  this  excursion,  also  burned  East 
Haven,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Green's  farms,  and 
the  flourishing  (own  of  Norwalk.  A  considerable 
number  of  ships,  either  finished  or  on  [he  stocks, 
with  whale-boats,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores  and 
merchandize,  were  destroyed.  Particular  ac 
counts  of  these  devastation!  were,  in  a  short  time, 
transmitted  by  authority  lo  Congress.  By  these 
it  appeared,  that  there  were  burnt  at  Norwalk,  two 
houses  of  public  worship,  80  dwelling  houses,  87 
barns,  23  stores,  17  shops,  3  mills,  and  5  vessels : 
and  at  Fairfield,  two  houses  of  public  worship,  15 
dwelling  houses, 11  barns, and  several  stores.  There 
were,  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  certificates 
transmitted  to  General  Washington,  in  which  sun 
dry  persons  of  veracity  bore  witness  on  oath  to  va 
rious  acts  of  brutality,  rapine  and  cruelty,  com 
mitted  on  aged  persons,  women  and  prisoners. 
Congress,  on  receiving  satisfactory  attestation  of 
the  ravages  of  the  British,  in  this  and  other  simi 
lar  expeditions,  resolved  ;  "  To  direct  their  ma 
rine  committee  to  take  the  most  effectual  mea 
sures,  to  carry  into  execution  their  manifesto  of 
October  30th,  1778,  by  burning  or  destroying  the 
towns  belonging  the  enemy  in  Great  Britain  or  the 
the  West  Indies:"  but  their  resolve  was  never  car 
ried  into  effect. 

The  elder  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  who 
had  grown  up  with  habits  of  love  and  attachment 
to  the  British  nation,  felt  the  keenest  sensations 
of  regret,  when  thev  contrasted  the  years  1759 
and  1779.  The  former  was  their  glory,  when  in 
the  days  of  their  youth,  they  were  disposed  to 
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boast  of  I  In-,  honotiis  nl  ilu-ii  common  comiirv:  British  head  quimei.t  in  New  York,  anil  on  both  |  it  in  one  hand,  while  he  held  the  torch  with  th<- 
hut  ttie  l*l'er  lillnl  ihnin  w'Mh  distress.  nni  only  sides  of  I  tie  North  River.  The  rear  thereof,  con-  j  oilier,  he  descended,  a  second  time.  As  he  ap- 
for  what  ihcv  Btilli  nil,  f>>n  Ce.r  ihe  degradation  (if  sisling  ol  300  inland  -y  and  J.30  cavalry,  under  the  |  proachei)  the  wolf,  she  howled,  rolled  her  ey-v 
a  cnuritry  tliev  reveled  as  the  natal  soil  of  llieir  command  (.1  Colonel  Anthony  Walton  White,  pa-  ;  snapped  her  teeth,  drop|)ed  her  head  between  1.'  ' 


legs,  and  was  evidently  on  the  point  of 
at  him.  At  this  moment  he  fired  at  her  head,  am 
soon  found  himself  drawn  out  of  the  cave.  H..» 
ing  refieshed  himself,  he  again  descended,  u  -n 


forefathers.      The  one  ennobled  (lie  British  name    tiolled  conslamly,    for  several    inoiilhs   in  front  of 

with  I  he  coriuuesl  of('rnwn  Point,  Oswego,  Mon-    ihe  British  lines,  and  kepi  a  constant  watch  on  the 

trcal,  Quebec,  anil  the  whole  province  of  C-inada.    Sound,  and  on  the  Norlh  River.      This  corps,  had 

The  other  was  remarkable  onlv  for  the  burning  of  sundry  skirmishes  with  parties  of  the  British,  and 

magazines,  store-houses,  dock-yards,  the  towns  of  |  was  particularly  useful  in  checking  their  excur-  I  seized  the  wolf  by  her  ears,  kicked   the  rope,   an- 

Fan-field  and  Norwalk,  and  lor  the  general  distress    sions,  and  in  procming  and  communicating  intel-  jhis  companions  above,  with  no  small  exitltaii  ..... 

of  a  defenceless  peasantry.  j  ligence  of  their  movements.  dragged  them  both  out  together. 

The  (ires  and   destruction    which  accompanied  I      About  this  time,  (ieneral  Putnam,  who  had  been  i      During   the    French  war  lie  was  appointed   '• 
this  expedition,    were    severely    censured  by   the   stationed  with  a  respectable  command  at  Reading,  i  command   a  company   of  the   first    troops   which 
Americans,   and   apologised  for  by  the   British   in  I  in  Connecticut,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  out-post,  at   were  raised  in  Connecticut,  in  ]75>.      He   rendei- 
a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.     The  latter,  in  their  Horse-Neck,  was  attacked  by   Governor  Tryon,  ed  much  service  to  the  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
vindication,   alleged    llr-it  the   houses   which  they    with  about  1.500  men.   General  Putnam  had  only  a  j  of  Crown  Point.     In   1756,   while   near  Ticond' 
had  burned  gave  shelter  to  the   Ameiicaus,  while!  picquel  of  150  men  and  two  iron  field  pieces,  with-  ,  roga,  he  was  repeatedly  in  the  most  imminent  d;i 
they  fired  from  them,  and  on  other  occasions  con-  out  horses   or  drag-ropes,     lie  however  planted  j  ger.      He  escaped  in  an   advemme    of 


cealed  their  retreat. 
Tryon,  who   was 


governor  as    well   as  a 


his  cannon  on  the  high  ground,  near  the  meeting-    with  twelve   bullet-holes  in  his  blanket.      In 
house,  and,  by  seveial  (ires,  retarded  the   advanc- ;  gust  he  was  sent  out  with  several  hundred  me 


general,  undertook  the  justification  of  the  measure,  i  ing  enemy,  and  continued  to  make  opposition,  till  |  watch  the  motions  ol   the  eneniv.      Being  ainl-n- 
on  principles  of  policy.     "  I  should  be  very  soiry,"  J  he  perceived  the  enemy's  hoise,  supporled  by  the  t  caded  by  a  party  of-equal  numbers,  a  general.  !>• 
said  he,  "if  the  destruction  of  these  villages  would    infantry,  was  about  to  charge.     General  I'uinam,    irregular  actiontook  place.      Pulnam  had  disc-lv 
l)e  thought  less  reconcileable  with  humanity,  than    alter  oideiing  Ihe  picket  to  provide  lor  their  safe-    ged  his  fusee  several  limes,  but  at  length  i'  iiiis»,- 


the  love  of  my  country,  my  duty  to  the  king, 
and  the  laws  of  arms.  The  usurpers  have  pio- 
lessedly  placed  their  hopes,  of  severing  the  em 
pire.  in  avoiding  decisive  actions;  upon  the  waste 
of  the  British  treasures  ;  and  upon  the  escape  of 
llieir  own  property,  during  the  protraction  of  the 
war.  Their  power  is  supporled,  by  ihe  general 
dread  of  their  tyranny  and  threats,  practised  to 
inspire  a  credulous  multitude,  with  a  presumptu 


ous  confidence  in  our  forbearance  :  1 


to  de 


lect  this  delusion."  These  devastations  were  the 
subject  of  an  elegant  poem,  written  on  ihe  spot,  a 
lew  days  afterwaids,  by  Colonel  Humphreys. 

While  the  British  were  proceeding  in  these  de 
solating  operations,  Washington  was  called  upon 
lor  continental  iroops;  but  he  could  spare  very 
tew.  He  durst  not  detach  largely;  as  he  appre 
hended  that  one  design  of  tin;  British  hi  these 
movements  was,  to  draw  ol'l'a  proportion  of  his 
army  from  West  Point,  to  favour  an  intended  at 
tack  on  that  important  post.  General  Parsons, 
though  closely  connected  wilh  Connecticut,  and 
though,  from  his  small  force,  he  was  unable  lu 
make  successful  opposition  to  ihe  iuvadeis,  yet, 
instead  of  pressing  General  Washington  for  a  large 
detachment  of  continental  troops,  wrote  to  him  as 
follows:  "The  Brilish  may  probably  distress  the 
'.•ountry  exceedingly,  by  the  ravages  they  will 
commit:  but  I  would  rather  see  all  the  towns  on 
ihe  coast  of  my  country  in  flames,  than  that  the 
enemy  should  possess  West  Point. 

The  inhabitants  feared  much  more  than  they 
suffered.  They  expected  that  the  whole  margin 
of  their  countiy,  ]_:>(}  miles  in  extent,  would  suffer 
the  fate  of  Fail-field  and  Norwalk.  The  season 
of  the  year  added  much  to  their  difficulties;  as 
the  close  attention  of  the  fanners  to  their  harve-t- 
ing  could  not  be  omitted,  without  hazarding  theii 
subsistence.  These  (tsars  were  not  of  long  dura- 
lion,  lu  about  ten  days  after  the  landing  of  the 
Uritish  troops,  an  order  was  issued  for  their  im 
mediate  return  to  New  York.  This  thev  effected, 
in  a  short  time,  and  with  a  loss  so  inconsiderable, 
that,  in  the  whole  expedition,  it  did  not  exceed 
ane  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

While  the  British  were  successfully  making 
these  desultory  operations,  the  American  army 
wis  incapable  of  covering  the  country.  The  for 
mer,  by  means  of  their  superior  marine  force,  hav 
ing  the  corunand  of  the  numerou-;  rivers,  bays, 
ami  harbours  of  the  United  Stales,  had  it  in  theii 
•jowerto  make  descents,  where  they  pleased,  with 
an  expedition  that  could  not  be  equalled  by  tin- 
American  land  forces.  Had  Washington  divided 
ms  army,  conformably  to  the  wishes  of  the  invad 
ed  citizens,  he  would  have  subjected  his  whole 
<Hrce  to  be  cut  up  in  detail.  It  was  therefore  hi.- 


head  foremost,  wilh  a  blazing  torch,  made  of  strips 
of  bitch  bark,  in  his  hand.  He  descended  fifteen 
feet,  passed  along  horizontally  ten  fee1,  and  then 
began  the  gradual  ascent,  which  is  sixteen  feet  ill 
length.  He  slowly  proceeded  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  in  an  abode  which  was  silent  as  the  house 
uf  death.  Cautiously  glancing  forwards,  he  dis 
covered  the  glaring  eye-balls  of  ihe  wolf,  who 
....  started  at  the  sight  of  his  torch,  gnashed  her  teeth, 

uniform  practice,  to  lisk  no  more  by  way  of  cover- j  and  gave  a  sullen  growl.     He  immediitely  kicked 
».-ig  the  country,  than  was  consistent  with  the  ge-   the  rope,  and  was  drawn  out  with  a  friendly  cele 


ly,  by  retiring  to  a  swamp  inaccessible  lo  horse,  I  fire  while  its  muzzle  was  presented  lo  the  breast  ol 
plunged  down  the  precipice  at  the  church.  This' a  savage.  The  warrior  with  his  lifted  hatclu -. 
is  so  steep  as  lo  have  ari.l.cial  stairs,  composed  of  i  and  a  tremendous  war-whoop,  compelled  him  in 
neatly  one  hundred  stone  sleps,  for  the  accommo  'surrender,  and  then  bound  him  to  a  tree.  In  il.i- 
dation  of  foot-passengers.  The  dragoons  slopped  course  of  the  action  the  parties  changed  their  po 
short,  without  venturing  down  the  abrupt  declivi- J  sition,  so  as  to  bring  (his  tree  directly  beiwci.i 
ly,  and  before  they  got  round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  i  them.  The  balls  llew  by  him  incessantly  ;  mai/v 
Putnam  was  far  enough  beyond  their  reach.  Ol  'stiuck  the  tree,  and  some  passed  through  h>s 
ihe  many  balls  thai  were  fired  at  him,  all  missed  j  clothes.  The  enemy  now  gained  possession  1.1 
except  one,  which  went  through  his  hat.  lie  pro-  ihe  ground,  but  being  afterwards  driven  from  (!.•• 
ceeded  lo  St. unfold,  and  having  strengthened  his  j  field,  they  carried  their  prisoners  wilh  the 


picquet  with  some  militia,  faced  about,  and  pursu 
ed  (iov.  Tryon  on  his  return. 

[ISRAEL  PUTS  AM,  a  major-general  in  the  army 
of  tiie  United  .States,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massa 
chusetts,  January  7,  1718.  His  mind  was  vigor 
ous,  but  it  was  never  cultivated  by  education. 
When  he  for  the  first  time  went  to  Boston,  he  was 
insulted  for  his  rusticity  by  a  boy  of  twice  his 


night  he  was  stripped,  and  a  lire  was  kindled  i.> 
roast  him  alive.  For  this  pin  pose  they  led  him 
into  a  dark  forest,  stripped  him  naked,  a'ud  bound 
him  to  a  tree,  and  piied  dry  brush,  with  othei  fin  I, 
at  a  small  distance,  in  a  circle  round  him.  Tin  i 
accompanied  their  labours,  as  if  for  his  fituei.d 
dirge,  with  screams  and  sounds  inimitable  but  1-v 
savage  voices.  They  then  set  the  piles  on  fuv. 


six.e.  After  bearing  his  satcasms  until  his  good  |  A  sudden  shower  damped  the  rising  (lame.  Stilt 
nature  was  entirely  exhausted,  he  attacked  and  they  strove  to  kindle  it;  at  last  the  blaze,  ran 
vanquished  the  unmannerly  fellow,  to  the  great  j  fiercely  round  the  circle.  Major  Putnam  soon  bc- 
divcrsion  of  a  crowd  of  spectators,  lu  running,  gan  to  feel  the  scorching  heat.  His  hands  weii- 
leaping,  and  wrestling,  he  almost  always  bore  j  so  tied  that  he  could  move  his  body.  He  often 
iiway  the  prize,  lu  17:>;).  he  removed  to  Pom-  shifted  sides  as  the  fire  approached.  This  sight, 
fret,  in  Connecticut,  wheie  lie  cultivated  a  con-  ]  at  the  very  idea  of  which,  all  but  savages  inns! 
siderable  tract  of  land.  He  had,  however,  to  en- 1  shudder,  afforded  the  highest  diversion  to  his  in 
counter  many  difficulties,  and  among  his  troubles,  |  human  tormentois,  who  demonstrated  the  delirium 
the  depredations  of  wolves  on  his  sheep-fold  was  of  their  joy  by  correspondent  yells,  dances,  am! 
not  the  least.  In  one  night  seventy  fine  siieep  and  •  gesticulations.  He  saw  clearly  that  his  final  hour 
goats  were  killed.  A  she  wolf,  who,  with  her  annual  j  was  inevitably  come.  He  summoned  all  his  resu 
lt  helps,  had  for  several  years  infested  the  vicinity,  j  lulinn,  and  composed  his  mind,  so  far  as  the  cii 
being  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  ha-  •  cumstances  could  admit,  to  bid  an  elernal  farewell 
voc-,  Mr.  Putnam  entered  into  a  combination  with  j  to  all  he  held  most  dear.  Toquitthe  world  would 
a  number  of  his  neighbours  to  hunt  alternately,  till  I  scarcely  have  cost  him  a  single  pang  :  but  fort!n 
they  should  destroy  her.  At  length  the  hounds  idea  of  home,  but  for  the  remembrance  of  domes- 
drove  her  inlo  her  den,  and  a  number  of  persons  J  tic  endearments,  of  the  affectionate  partner  of  his 
"ecird  with  guns,  straw,  fire,  and  sulphur, ,  soul,  and  of  theirbeloved  offspring.  His  though' 

was  ultimately  fixed  on  a  happier  state  of  existence, 
beyond  the  tortures  he  was  beginning  to  endure. 
The  bitterness  of  death,  even  of  that  death  whirl: 
is  accompanied  with  the  keenest  agonies,  was.  u. 
a  manner,  past:  nature,  wilh  a  feeble  struggle, 
was  quitting  its  last  hold  on  sublunary  thiiigs, 
when  a  FVeiich  officer  rushed  through  tlie  crowd. 


e  common  enemy.  But  the  dogs  were 
afraid  to  appioach  her,  and  the  fumes  of  brimstone 
could  not  force  her  from  the  cavern.  It  was  now 
"MI  o'clock  al  night.  Mr.  Putnam  proposed  to  his 
black  servant  to  descend  into  the  cave,  and  shoot 
:he  wolf;  but  as  the  negro  declined,  he  resolved 
lo  do  it  himself.  Having  divested  himself  of  his 


::oat  a tid -waistcoat,  and  having  a  long  roj>e  fasten- I  opened  a  way  by  scattering  the  burning  brands 
•d  lound  his  legs,  by  which  he  might  be  pulled  j  and  unbound  the  victim.  It  was  Molang  himsfli; 
»ack  at  a  concerted  signal,  he  entered  the  cavern. 


rieral  safety. 


•  rily,  and  violence,  which    not  a  litile  bruised  him. 


to  whom  a  savage,  unwilling  lo  see  another  hi 
man  victim  immolated,  had  run  and  communicated 
the  tidings.  That  commandant  spurned  and  se 
verely  reprimanded  the  bail)  irians,  whose  noctur 
nal  powwas  and  hellish  orgies  he  suddenly  ended. 
Putnam  did  not  want  for  feeling  or  gratitude. 
The  French  commander,  fearing  to  trust  him  alone 
wilh  them,  remained  till  he  could  safely  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  mastei. 

The  savage  approached  his  prisoner  kindly,  and 
seemed  to  treat  him  with  particular  affection.  He 
offered  him  some  hard  biscuit ;  b-.it  finding  that  he 
mid  not  chew  them  on  account  of  the  blow 


[••-. -• '   •> «««~».    ,iv*  n  mil,.   ,'i,.i>in  linn,      o         no    cew   tem  on  account   of  the  blr»«-  1m 

Il,s   army    was  posted   at  *ome  distance  from  ;  Loading  hi,  gun  with  nine  buck  shot,  and  ca.rying    had  received  from  the  Frenchman,  ihis  more  1m- 
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mnne  savage  soaked  some  of  the  biscuit  in  water, 
and  made  him  suck  the  pulp-like  part.  Determin 
ed,  however,  not  to  lose  his  captive,  the  refresh 
ment  being  finished,  he  took  the  moccasins  from 
iiis  feet,  and  tied  them  to  one  of  his  wrists;  then 
directing  him  to  lie  down  on  his  back  on  the  bare 
ground,  he  stretched  one  arm  to  its  full  length, 
jnd  bound  it  fast  to  R  young  tree  :  the  other  arm 
»:>s  extended  and  bound  in  the  same  manner:  his 
l---s  were  stretched  apart,  and  fastened  to  two 
•ciplings.  Then  a  number  of  tall,  but  slender 
imles  were  cut  down,  which,  with  some  long 
I'liahes,  were  laid  across  his  body  from  head  to  foot : 
mi  each  side  lay  as  many  Indians  as  could  conve 
niently  tind  Induing,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possi 
bility  of  his  escape.  In  this  disagreeable  and 
uamlul  posture  he  remained  till  morning.  During 
ihi!  night,  the  longest  and  most  dreary  con- 
i  t-ivable,  our  hero  used  to  relate  that  he  felt  a 
i  iy  of  cheerfulness  come  casually  across  his  mind, 
•mil  could  not  even  refrain  from  smiling  when  he 
inflected  on  this  ludicrous  group  for  a  painter,  of 
uliich  he  himself  was  the  principal  figure. 

The  next  day  he  wns  allowed  his  blanket  and 
moccasins,  and  permitted  to  inarch  without  car 
rying  any  pack,  or  receiving  anv  insult.  To  allay 
hi*  extreme  hunger,  a  little  bear's  meaf  wns  given, 
winch  he  sucked  through  his  teeth.  At  night  the 
parly  arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  prisoner  was 
I'inred  under  the  care  of  a  French  guard. 

The  savages,  who  had  been  prevented  from 
glutting  their  diabolical  thirst  for  blood,  took  this 
opportunity  of  manifesting  their  malevolence  for 
'lip  disappointment,  by  horrid  grimaces  and  angry 
iesiures;  but  they  were  suffered  no  more  to  olfer 
violence  or  personal  indignity  to  him. 

After  having  been  examined  by  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  Major  Putnam  was  conducted  to  Mon 
treal  by  a  French  officer,  who  treated  him  with 
i  lit1  greatest  indulgence  and  humanity. 

At  this  place  were  several  prisoners.  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler,  remarkable  for  his  philanthropy, 
i,"-uerosity  and  friendship,  was  of  the  number.  No 
>ooner  had  he  heard  of  M-ijor  Putnam's  arrival, 
than  he  went  to  the  interpreter's  quarters,  and  in 
quired  whether  he  had  a  provincial  major  in  his 
custody.  He  found  Major  Putnam  in  a  comfort  - 
loss  condition,  without  coat,  waistcoat,  or  hose  : 
the  remnant  of  his  clothing  miserably  dirty  and 
r-jgged,  his  beard  long  and  squalid,  his  legs  torn 
by  ihorns  and  briers,  his  face  gashed  with  wounds,  j 
:im)  swollen  with  bruises.  Colonel  Schuvler,  ir- 1 
mated  beyond  all  sull'erence  at  such  a  sight,  could 
scarcely  restrain  his  speech  within  limiis  consist- 
>  i«  with  the  pi  udence  of  a  prisoner,  and  the  meek- 
i"-.->s  of  a  Christian.  Major  Putnam  was  immedi- 
:i!fly  treated  according  to  his  rank,  clothed  in  a 
'li-«ont  manner,  and  supplied  with  money  by  this 
liberal  and  sympathetic  patron  of  the  distressed  ; 
mil  by  his  assistance  he  was  soon  after  exchanged. 
When  General  Amherst  was  marching  across  the 
country  to  Canada,  the  army  coming  to  one  of  the 
i  ik'is.  which  they  were  obliged  to  pass,  found  the 
TVench  had  an  armed  vessel  of  twelve  guns  upon 
u.  He  was  in  great  distress,  his  boats  were  no 
iiMiuh  for  her,  and  she  alone  was  capable  of  sink 
ing  Iiis  whole  army  in  tint  situation.  While  he 
i'  !•>  pondering  what  should  be  done,  Putnam 
comes  to  him.  and  says,  "(ieneral,  that  ship  must 
in1  taken."  "  Ay,"  says  Amherst,  "  I  would  give 
the  world  she  was  taken."  "  I'll  take  her,"  says 
I'liluam.  Amherst  smiled,  and  asked  how?  "  Give 
me  some  wedges,  a  beetle,  (a  large  wooden  ham- 
'iii'i,  or  maul,  used  for  driving  wedges.)  and  a  few 
inrn  of  my  own  choice."  Amherst  could  not  con- 
ci-ive  how  an  armed  vessel  was  to  be  taken  by 
lour  or  five  men,  a  beetle  and  wedges.  However, 
he  granted  Putnam's  request.  When  night  came, 
I'utnam,  with  his  materials  and  men,  went  in  a 
boat  under  the  vessel's  stern,  and  in  an  instant 
drove  in  the  wedges  between  the  rudder  and  ship, 
and  left  her.  In  the  morning,  the  sails  were  seen 
fluttering  about:  she  was  adrift  in  the  middle  of 
ihelake;  and  being  presently  blown  ashore,  was  j 
-  isily  taken. 


At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  Al'ter  the  loss  of  fort  Montgomery,  the  corn- 
colonies  and  the  mother  country,  Colonel  Putnam,  manderin  chief  determined  to  build  another  for- 
on  hearingof  the  battle  at  Lexington, left  his  plough  j  tification,  and  he  directed  General  Putnam  to  fix 


in  the  middle  of   the  field,   and   without  changiti 
j  his  clothes,  repaired  to  Cambridge,  riding  in  a  sin 
gle  day  one  hundred  miles.   He  was  soon  appoint- 
'  ed  a  major-general  in  the  provincial  army,  and  re 
turning  to  Connecticut,  he  made  no  delay  in  bring- 


on  a  spot.  To  him  belongs  the  praise  of  having 
chosen  \\'est  Point.  The  campaign  of  1779, 
which  was  principally  spent  in  strengthening  the 
works  at  ihis  place,  finished  the  military  career 
if  Putnam.  A  paralytic  affection  impaired  the 


ing  on  a  body  of  troops.  activity  of  his  body,  and  he  passed  ihe  remainder 

Among  other  examples  of  patriotism  that  might  i  of  his  days  iu  retirement,   retaining  his  relish  for 
be  related,  the  following  is  from   a   living  witness,  [enjoyment,  his  love  of  pleasantry,  his  strength  of 
The  day  that  the  report  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  |  memory,  and  all  ihe  faculties  of  his  mind, 
reached  Barnstable,  a  company  of  militia  iinmedi-j      He  died    at  Brookline,    Connecticut,    May   29, 
ately  assembled   and   marched    off  to  Cambridge.    1790,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
In  the  front  rank  theie  was  a  young  man,  the  sou  Rogers'  Amer.  Birjg.  Die.] 

of  a  respectable  farmer,  and  his  only  child.  In  The  campaign  of  1779,  though  barren  of  im- 
marching  from  the  village,  as  they  passed  his :  portant  events,  was  distinguished  by  one  of  the 
house,  he  came  out  to  meet  them.  There  was  a;  most  gallant  enterprises,  which  took  place  in  the 
momentary  halt.  The  drum  and  file  paused  for  course  of  the  war.  This  was  ihe  capture  of  Slo 
an  instant.  The  father,  suppressing  a  strong  and  !  ney  Point  on  the  North  river,  (ieneral  Wayne, 
evident  emotion,  said,  "  God  be  with  you  all,  my  who  had  the  honour  of  conducting  this  enterprise, 
friends!  and,  John,  if  you,  my  son,  are  called  at  mmo,  on  ihe  15ih  of  July,  set  out  at  the  head  of 
into  battle,  take  care  that  you  behave  like  a  man,  ;|  strong  detachment,  of  the  most  active  infantry  in 
or  else  let  me  never  see  your  face  again!"  A  IMe  American  army,  and  completed  a  inarch  of 
tear  started  into  every  eye,  and  the  march  was  about  1 1  miles,  over  bad  roads,  by  eight  o'clock  in 
resumed.  .  the  evening.  The  detachment,  being  then  within 

Not  long  after  his  appointment,  the  commander   a  mile  and  a   half  of  its  object,  was  halted   and 
of  the  Brilish  army,  unwilling  that  so  valuable  an    formed  into  columns.     The  general,  with  a  few  of 

his  officers,  advanced  and  reconnoitred  the  works. 

At  half  past  eleven,  the   whole   moved   forward  to 


officer  should  act  in  opposition,  privately  convey-; 
ed  to  him  a  proposal,  that  if  he  would  quit  the  rebel  ' 
party,  he  might  rely  on  being  made  a  major-gene-  'he  attack.  The  van  of  the  right,  consisting  of 

' 


ral  in  the  British  establishment,  and  receiving  a  '.  150  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
great  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  services;  Colonel  Finery,  advanced  with  unloaded  muskets, 
but  he  spurned  the  offer.  On  the  16th  of  June,  an(1  <"lxetl  bayonets.  These  were  preceded  by 
1775,  it  was  determined,  in  a  council  of  war,  at  '  twenty  picked  men,  who  were  particularly  instruct 
which  General  Putnam  assisted,  that  a  fortified  j  e(1  to  lemove  the  abbatis  and  other  obstructions. 
post  should  be  established  at,  or  near  Bunker's  The  van'ofthe  left  was  led  by  Major  Stewart, 
Hill.  General  Putnam  marched  with  the  first  de-jaild  advanced  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed 
tachment,  and  commenced  the  work  :  he  was  the  I  bayonets.  It  was  also  preceded  by  a  similar  for- 
principal  agent  or  engineer  who  traced  the  lines  of  'urn  »ope.  The  general  placed  himself  at  the 
the  redoubt,  and  he  continued  most,  if  not  all  the  j  l>ea(i  of  ihe  right  column,  and  gave  the  most  pointed 
night,  with  the  workmen  ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  on  or'lers  not  to  fue,  but  to  depend  solely  on  the  bay- 
the  spot  before  sun-rise  in  the  morning,  and  had  "net.  The  two  columns  directed  iheir  attacks  to 
taken  his  station  on  the  top  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  (opposite  points  of  the  works,  while  a  detachment 
participated  in  the  danger,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  engaged  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  by  a  feint  in 
that  day.  their  front.  The  approaches  were  more  difficult 


When  the  army  wasorganized  by  GeneralWash- 
ington  at  Cambridge, General  Putnam  was  appoint 
ed  to  command  ihe  reserve.  In  Aug.  1776,  he  was 
stationed  at  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island.  Aftei  the 
lef'eat  of  our  army,  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  he 
ivent  to  New-York,  and  was  very  serviceable  in 


than  had  been  apprehended.  The  works  were  de 
fended  by  a  deep  morass  which  was  also  at  that 
time,  overflowed  by  the  tide.  Neither  the  morass, 
the  double  row  of  abbatis,  nor  the  strength  of  the 
works,  damped  the  ardour  of  the  assailants.  In  the 
face  of  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  of 


the  city  and  neighbourhood.  In  October  or  No-  j  cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot,  they  forced  their 
vember,  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  fortify  that!  wily  at  tlie  I'"'"1'  of  the  bayonet,  through  every 
city.  In  January,  1777,  he  was  directed  to  take  obstacle,  until  both  columns  met  in  the  centre  of 
post  at  Princeton,  where  he  continued  until  spring,  the  works,  at  nearly  the  same  instant.  General 


At  this  place,  a  sick  prisoner,  a  captain,  requested 
that  a  friend  in  the  British  army  at  Brunswick, 
might  be  sent  for,  to  assist  him  in  making  his  will. 
Putnam  was  perplexed.  He  had  but  fifty  men 
under  his  command,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  his 
weakness  known:  but  yet  he  was  unwilling  to 


leny    the    request.      He,"  however    sent  a    Hag  of 
truce,  and  directed  the  officer  to  be  brought  in  the 


Wayne  as  he  passed  the  last  abbatis,  was  wounded 
in  the  head  by  a  musket  ball;  but  neveriheless  in 
sisted  on  being  carried  forward,  adding  as  u  rea 
son,  "  that  if  he  died,  he  wished  it  might  be  in  the 
fort."  Lieutenants  Gibbons  and  Kuox,  who  led 
the  forlorn  hope,  escaped  unhurt,  although  the  first 


lost  seventeen   men   out   of  twenty,  and   the   last 
nearly  as  many.     The  killed  and  wounded   of  the 

night*.  In  the  evening,  lights  were  'placed  iu  all !  Americans  amounted  to  ninety-eight.  The  killed 
the  college  windows,  and  in  every  apartment  of  of  ihe  garrison  were  sixty-three,  and  the  number  of 
the  vacant  houses  throughout  the  town.  The  of- 1 'heir  prisoners 543.  Two  flags  two  standards,  fif- 
licer,  on  his  return,  reported,  that  General  Put- , '?en  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
nam's  army  could  not  consist  of  less  than  four  orj  <">'  <>l  military  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
five  thousand  men.  In  the  spring,  he  was  a| 


pointed  to  the  command  of  a  separate  army,  in  the 
highlands  of  New  York.  One  Palmer,  a  lieuten 
ant  in  the  tory  new  levies,  was  detected  in  the 
camp:  Governor Tryon reclaimed  him  as  a  British 
officer,  threatening  vengeance  if  he  was  not  re 
stored.  General  Putnam  wrote  the  following  pithy 
reply  : 

"  SIR, 

"  Nathan  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in  your  king's 
service,  was  taken  in  my  camp  as  a  spy;  he  was 
tried  as  a  spy  ;  he  was  condemned  as  a  spy  ;  and 
he  shall  be  hanged  as  a  spy. 

"  ISRAEL  PUTNAM." 

"  P.  S.     Afternoon.     He  is  hanged." 


conquerors. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  with  which  this  enter 
prise  was  conducted,  was  matter  of  triumph  to  the 
American.  Congress  gave  their  thanks  to  Gene 
ral  Washington,  "  for  the  vigilance,  wisdom,  and 
magnanimity  with  which  he  had  conducted  the 
military  operations  of  the  states,  and  which  were. 
among  many  other  signal  intances,  manifested  in 
his  orders  for  the  above  enterprise."  They  also 
gave  thanks  to  General  Wayne,  and  ordered  a  gold 
medal,  emblematical  of  the  action,  to  be  struck, 
and  presented  to  him.  They  directed  a  silver  one 
to  be  presented  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fleury,  and 
another  to  Major  Stewart.  At  the  same  time  they 
passed  general  resolutions,  in  honour  of  the  ofti- 
cersand  men,  but  particularly  designating  Lieuten 
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ant  Colonel  Flurry,  Major  Stewart,  Lieutenants 
Gibbons  HIM)  Knox.  To  Ihe  two  latter,  and  also 
to  Mr.  Archer,  lire  general's  volunteer  aid-de- 
tamp,  they  gave  the  rank  of  captain. 

The  clemency  shown  to  the  vanquished,  was 
universally  applauded.  The  customs  of  war,  and 
the  recent  barbarities  at  Fairfield  and  Norwaik, 
would  have  been  an  apology  lor  the  conquerors, 
had  they  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword  ;  but 
the  assailants  no  less  generous  than  brave,  ceased 
to  destroy,  as  soon  as  their  adversaries  ceased  to 
resist.  Upon  the  capture  of  Stoney-Poinl,  the 
victors  turned  its  artillery  against  Verplank's 
Point,  and  fired  upon  it  with  effect,  that  the  ship 
ping  in  its  vicinity  cut  their  cables  anil  fell  down 
the  river.  As  soon  as  the.  news  of  these  events 
reached  New  York,  preparations  were  instantly 
made  to  relieve  the  latter  post,  and  to  recover  the 
Cornier.  It  bv  no  means  accorded  with  the  cau 
tious  prudence  of  Washington,  to  risk  an  engage 
ment  for  cither  or  both  of  them.  He  therefore  re 
moved  the  cannon  and  stores,  destroyed  the  works, 
and  evacuated  the  captured  post.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  regained  possession  of  Sloney  Point  on 
the  third  (lay  after  its  capture,  and  placed  in  it  a 
strong  garrison. 

The  successful  enterpri/.p  of  (lie  Americans  at 
Sloney  Point,  was  speedily  followed  by  another, 
which  equalled  it  in  boldness  of  design.  This  was 
the  surprise  of  the  Hiitish  garrison  at  Paulus 
Hook,  opposite  to  New  York,  which  was  effected 
by  Alajoi  Lee,  with  about  350  men.  Major  Snth- 
etiand,  the  commandant,  with  a  number  of  Hes 
sians,  got  oil' safe  to  a  small  block-house,  on  the 
left  of  the  fort ;  but  about  30  of  his  men  were  kill 
ed,  and  160  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  inconsiderable.  Major  Lee  in 
conformity  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  made  an 
immediate  retreat,  without  waiting  to  destroy  either 
the  bai racks  or  the  artillery.  Congress  hon 
oured  him  with  their  thanks,  and  ordered  a  medal 
of  gold,  emblematical  of  the  affair,  to  be  struck, 
and  presented  to  him  as  a  reward,  "for  his  pru 
dence,  address,  and  bravery."  They  also  passed 
resolutions  applauding  his  humanity,  and  express 
ing  their  high  sense  of  the  good  conduut  of  his 
troops  ;  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  a  considera 
ble  donation  in  money  to  be  distiibuted  among 
them. 

These  advantages  were  more  than  counterbalan 
ced,  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  made  bv  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  on  a  British  post  at  Penobscot. 
Colonel  Madeline,  by  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  lauded  with  a  detachment  of  (J-30  men, 
from  Halifax  on  the  b:mks  of  Penobscot  river,  in 
the  eastern  confines  of  New  England,  and  pro 
ceeded  soon  after  to  construct  a  fort  in  a  well- 
chosen  situation.  This  occasioned  an  ahum  at 
Boston.  To  counteract  the  establishment  of  the 
post,  vigorous  measures  were  resolved  upon. 
That  armed  vessels,  transports,  and  sailors,  might 
be  seemed  for  an  expedition  which  was  imme 
diately  projected  for  this  purpose,  an  embargo  for 
forty  days  was  laid  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
on  all  their  shipping.  A  considerable  armament, 
consisting  of  18  armed  vessels,  besides  transports, 
was  filled  out  wiih.  extraordinary  expedition,  and 
put  under  the  command  of  Commodore  S'lltonstal. 
The  largest  vessel  in  this  fleet  was  (he  Warren  of 
I5'i  guns,  IS  and  12  pounders.  The  others  varied 
from  dl  to  12  guns.  A  body  of  land  forces,  com 
maiided  by  General  Lovel.  embarked  on  this  expe 
dition.  On  the  ;Mih  of  July,  the  American  fleet, 
consisting  of  'Al  sail,  appeared  off  Penobscot. 
Colonel  Macleane  had  four  days  before  gained  in 
formation  of  what  was  intended  against  him.  This 
induced  him  to  redouble  his  exertions  in  strength 
ening  his  fort,  which  was  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Two  of  the  bastions  were  untouched.  The  re 
maining  two  were  in  no  part  above  five  feet  high. 
The  ditch  was  only  about  three  feet  deep.  There 
was  no  platform  laid,  nor  any  artillery  mounted. 
The  American  general  on  his  landing,  summoned 
fhe  colonel  to  surrender,  which  being  refused,  he 
proceeded  to  erect  a  battery  at  the  distance  of  570 


yards.  A  cannonading  commenced,  and  was  kept 
up  for  about  a  fortnight,  but  without  any  consider 
able  effect.  While  the  besiegers  were  making 
preparation  for  an  assault,  which  they  had  in  im 
mediate  contemplation,  SirGeorge  C'ollycr  appear 
ed  in  full  view,  with  a  squadron  for  the  relief  of  the 
garrison.  lie  had  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook,  on 
hearing  of  the  intended  attack  on  Colonel  M:rc- 
leane's  party,  and  in  about  eleven  days  arrived  in 
the  river  Penobscot.  His  marine  force  consisted 
of  the  Kaisonnable,  of  G4  guns,  and  five  frigates. 
The  Americans  at  first  made  a  show  of  resistance  ; 
but  they  intended  no  more,  than  to  give  the  trans 
ports  time  to  move  up  the  river,  that  the  troops 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  landing,  and  making 
their  escape.  The  superior  force  and  weight  of 
metal  of  the  Raisonnable  was  irresistible.  A  gene 
ral  flight  on  the  one  side,  and  a  general  chase  on 
the  other,  took  place.  Sir  George  destroyed  and 
took  seventeen  or  eighteen  armed  vessels.  The 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  had  to  return  a  great 
part  of  their  way  by  land,  and  to  explore  their 
rouifi  through  thick  woods. 

While  the  war  languished  as  to  great  objects  in 
the  country  where  it  originated,  it  was  raging  on  a 
new  element,  and  involving  distant  countries  in  its 
wide  spreading  flame.  Hostilities,  between  the 
fleets  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  were  carrying 
on  in  both  the  Indies,  and  in  the  European  seas, 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  America.  His  Most 
Catholic  Majesty  was  also,  about  this  time,  induced 
to  take  a  decided  part  with  France,  against  Great 
Britain. 

To  the  surprise  of  many, the  Marquis  D'  Almo- 
dovar.the  Spanish  ambassador, delivered  a  manifes 
to  to  Lord  Viscount  Wcymouth,  amounting  to  a  de 
claration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  This  event 
had  often  been  predicted  by  the  minority  in  the 
British  parlirment;  but  disbelieved  by  the  minis 
try.  The  latter  reasoned,  "that  Spain  could  have 
no  interest  in  joining  their  adversaries;  that  she 
had  colonies  of  her  own,  and  could  not  set  so  bad 
an  example  to  them,  as  to  give  any  countenance 
to  the  Americans."  It  was  also  said  "  that  Spain 
was  naturally  attached  to  Great  Britain."  They 
were  so  far  imposed  upon  by  their  eagerness  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  the  United  States,  as  to  be 
lieve  that  to  be  true  which  they  wished  lo  be  so. 
The  event  proved,  that  the  politics  of  foreign  pow 
ers,  are  not  reducible  to  fixed  principles.  Some- 
limes  one  interest  clashes  with  another;  and  it  is 
not  always  the  case  that  the  strongest  preponder 
ates.  Whether  the  influence  of  the  French 
counsels,  or  the  prospect  of  recovering  Gibralter, 
Jamaica,  and  Florida,  or  the  pressure  of  recent 
injuries,  determined  the  court  of  Spain  to  adopt 
this  measure,  it  is  impossible  with  certainty  to  de 
cide;  but  circumstances  make  it  probable,  that 
the  hope  of  regaining  Gibralter  and  Jamaica  was 
the  principal  inducement. 

The  situation  of  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time 
truly  distressing.  She  was  weakened  and  dis 
tracted  by  an  unnatural  war,  in  which  victory  pro 
duced  no  advantages;  but  defeat  all  its  natural  ef 
fects.  In  the  midst  of  this  wasting  contest,  in 
which  her  ability  to  reduce  her  revolted  colonies, 
though  without  foreign  aid,  was  doubtful,  she  was 
suddenly  involved  in  a  new  and  much  more  dan 
gerous  war,  with  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in 
Kurope.  At  the  very  time,  while  she  was  engag 
ed  in  this  double  warfare,  against  old  friends  and 
old  enemies,  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  added  his 
force  to  that  of  her  numerous  foes. 

In  this  situation,  a  dereliction  of  the  American 
war  was  recommended,  by  some  leading  charac 
ters  in  the  nation  ;  but  every  proposition  of  that 
kind  was  overruled  ;  and  assurances,  from  both 
houses  of  parliament,  were  given  to  his  majesty, 
"to  support  him  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  all 
his  enemies." 

From   these   events,    which   only    affected    the 
United  Slates,  as  far  as  they  increased  the  embar 
rassments  of  Great  Britain,  I  return  to  relate  the 
transactions  which  took  place  in  their  own  limits. 
]  In  the  year  1779,  though  the  war  was  carried   on 


for  little  more  than  distress  or  depredation,  in  the 
northern  states,  the  re-establishment  of  British  go 
vernment  was  seriously  attempted  in  Carolina  and 
Geotgia.  After  the  reduction  of  Savannah,  a 
great  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia  was  restored  to 
the  king's  peace.  The  royal  army  in  that  quar 
ter  was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  reinforcement 
from  East  Florida,  and  the  whole  was  put  under  - 
the  command  of  Major  General  Prevost.  The  force 
then  in  Georgia  gave  a  serious  alarm  to  the  adja 
cent  states.  There  were  at  that  time  but  few  con 
tinental  troops  in  Georgia,  or  South  Carolina,  and 
scarcely  any  in  North  Carolina  ;  as  during  the  late 
tranquility  in  the  southern  states,  they  had  been 
detached  to  serve  in  the  main  army,  commanded  by 
Washington.  A  body  of  militia  was  raised  and  sent 
forward  by  North  Carolina,  lo  aid  her  neighbours. 
These  joined  the  continental  troops:  but  not  till 
they  had  retreated  out  of  Georgia,  anil  taken  post 
in  South  Carolina.  Towards  the  close  of  ihe  year 
1778,  General  Lincoln,  at  the  request  of  the  dele 
gates  of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  by  Con 
gress,  to  lake  the  command  oftheir  southern  arniy. 

This  consisted  only  of  a  few  hundred  continen 
tals.  To  supply  the  deficiency  of  regular  soldiers, 
a  considerable  body  of  militia  was  ordered  to  join 
him  ;  but  they  added  much  more  to  his  numbers, 
than  to  his  effective  force. 

They  had  not  yet  learned  the  implicit  obedience, 
necessary  for  military  operations.  Accustomed 
to  activity  on  their  farms,  they  could  not  bear  the 
languor  of  an  encampment.  Having  grown  up  in 
habits  of  freedom  and  independence,  they  reluct 
antly  submitted  to  martial  discipline.  The  royal 
army  at  Savannah,  being  reinforced  by  the  junc 
tion  of  the  troops  from  St.  Augustine,  was  in  con 
dition  to  extend  their  posts.  The  first  object  was 
to  take  possession  of  Port  Royal,  in  South  Caroli 
na.  Major  Gardiner,  with  two  hundred  men,  being 
detached  with  this  view,  landed  on  the  island  ;  but 
General  Moultrie,  at  the  head  of  an  equal  number 
of  Americans,  in  which  there  were  only  nine  regu 
lar  soldiers,  attacked  and  drove  them  off.  This  ad 
vantage  was  principally  gained  by  two  field  pieces, 
which  were  well  served  by  a  party  of  Charleston 
militia  artillery.  The  British  lost  almost  all  their 
officers.  The  Americans  had  eight  men  killed, 
and  twenty-two  wounded.  Among  the  former, 
was  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Wilkins,  an  artillery  of 
ficer  of  great  merit,  and  a  citizen  of  distinguished 
virtue,  whose  early  fall  deprived  a  numerous  fa 
mily  of  their  chief  support.  He  was  the  first  of 
ficer  of  South  Carolina  who  lost  his  life  in  sup 
porting  his  independence.  This  repulse  restrained 
the  British  from  attempting  any  immediate  enter 
prise,  to  the  northward  of  Savannah;  but  they  fix 
ed  posts  at  Ebenezer,  and  Augusta,  and  extended 
themselves  over  a  great  part  of  Georgia.  They 
also  endeavoured  to  strengthen  themselves,  by  re 
inforcements  from  the  tories,  in  ihe  western  set 
tlements  of  Georgia  and  Carolina. 

Emissaries  were  sent  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  description,  to  encourage  them  to  a  general 
insurrection.  They  were  assured  that,  if  they 
embodied  and  added  their  force  to  that  of  the 
king's  army  in  Georgia,  they  would  have  such  a 
decided  superiority,  as  would  make  a  speedy  re 
turn  to  their  homes  practicable,  on  their  own  terms. 
Several  hundreds  of  them  accordingly  rendezvous 
ed,  and  set  off  to  join  the  royal  forces  at  Augusta. 
Among  those  who  called  themselves  loyalists  there 
were  many  of  the  most  infamous  characters. 
Their  general  complexion  was  that  of  a  plunder 
ing  banditti,  more  solicitous  for  booty,  than  for  the 
honour  and  an  interest  oftheir  royal  master.  At 
every  period  before  the  war,  the  western  wilder 
ness  of  the  colonies,  which  extended  to  the  Missis 
sippi,  afforded  an  asylum  for  the  idle  or  disorderly, 
who  disrelished  the  restraints  of  of  civil  society. 
While  the  war  raged  the  demands  of  militia  duty 
and  of  taxes  contributed  much  to  the  peopling  of 
those  remote  settlements,  by  holding  out  prospects 
of  exemption  from  the  control  of  government. 
|  Among  these  people,  the  royal  emissaries  had  suc- 
I  cessfully  planted  the  standard  of  loyally;  and  of 
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that  class  was  a  great  proportion  of  those,  who,  in 
the  upper  country  of  the  Carolines  and  Georgia, 
called  themselves  the  king's  friends.  They  had 
no  sooner  embodied,  and  begun  their  march  to  join 
the  royal  army  at  Augusta,  than  they  commenced 
such  a  scene  of  plundering  the  defenceless  settle 
ments,  through  which  they  passed,  as  induced  the 
orderly  inhabitants  to  turn  out  to  oppose  them. 
Colonel  Pickens,  with  about  300  men  of  the  latter 
character,  immediately  pursued,  and  came  up  with 
them,  near  Kettle-creek.  An  action  took  place, 
which  lasted  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Tlie  to- 
ries  were  totally  routed.  About  forty  of  them 
were  killed  ;  and  in  that  number  was  their  leader 
Colonel  Boyd,  who  had  been  secretly  employed  by 
British  authority  to  collect  and  head  them.  By 
this  action,  the  British  were  disconcerted.  The 
lories  were  dispersed.  Some  ran  quite  off.  Others 
went  to  their  homes,  and  cast  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  their  country.  These  were  tried  by  the 
laws  of  South  Carolina  for  offending  against  an 
act,  called  the  sedition  art,  which  had  been  passed 
since  the  revolution,  for  the  security  of  the  new 
government.  Seventy  of  them  were  condemned 
to  die ;  but  the  sentence  was  only  executed  on  five 
of  their  ringleaders. 

As  the  British  extended  their  posts  on  the  Geor 
gia  side  of  Savannah  river,  General  Lincoln  fixed 
encampments  at  Black-swamp,  and  nearly  opposite 
to  Augusta  on  the  Carolina  side.  From  these 
posts,  he  formed  a  plan  of  dossing  into  Georgia, 
with  the  view  of  limiting  the  British  to  the  low 
country,  near  the  ocean.  In  the  execution  of 
this  design  General  Ash,  with  loOO  North  Caro 
lina  militia,  and  a  few  regular  troops,  after  crossing 
the  river  Savannah,  took  a  position  on  Briar-creek  : 
but  in  a  few  days  he  was  surprised  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Prevost,  who,  having  made  a  circuitous 
march,  of  about  50  miles,  came  unexpectedly  on 
his  rear,  with  about  900  men.  The  militia  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled  at  the  first  fire. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Americans  were 
killed,  and  16:2  were  taken.  Few  had  any  chance 
of  escaping,  but  by  crossing  the  Savannah  •  .n  at 
tempting  which,  many  were  drowned.  Ol  those 
who  got  off  safe,  a  great  part  returned  home.  The 
number  that  rejoined  the  American  camp,  did  not 
exceed  450  men.  The  few  continentals  undei  Co 
lonel  Elbert,  made  a  brave  resistance  ;  but  the  sur 
vivors  of  them,  with  their  gallant  leader,  were  at 
last  compelled  to  surrender.  This  event  deprived 
General  Lincoln  of  one  fourth  of  his  numbers, 
and  opened  a  communication  be'ween  the  British 
the  Indians,  and  the  lories  of  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

Inexperienced  in  the  art  of  war,  the  Americans 
were  subject  to  those  reverses  of  fortune,  which 
usually  attend  young  soldiers.  Unacquainted  with 
military  stratagems,  deficient  in  discipline,  and  not 
broken  to  habits  of  implicit  obedience,  they  were 
often  surprised,  and  had  to  learn  by  repeated  mis 
fortunes  the  necessity  of  subordination,  and  the. 
advantages  of  watchfulness  and  discipline.  Their 
numbers  in  the  field,  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  European  wars,  must  appear  inconsiderable  : 
but  such  is  the  difference  of  the  state  of  society, 
and  of  the  population,  in  the  old  and  new  world, 
that  in  America,  a  few  hundreds  decided  objects 
of  equal  magnitude  with  those,  which,  in  Europe, 
would  have  called  into  the  field  as  many  thou 
sands.  The  prize  contended  for  was  nothing  less 
than  the  sovereignty  of  three  millions  of  people, 
and  of  five  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  ;  and 
yet,  from  the  remote  situation  of  the  invading 
powers,  and  the  thin  population  of  the  invaded 
states,  especially  in  the  southern  extreme  of  the 
union,  this  momentous  question  was  mateiially  af 
fected  by  the  consequences  of  battles,  in  whicl 
only  a  few  hundreds  engaged. 

The  series  of  disasters,  which  had  followed  the 
American  arms,  since  the  landing  of  the  British 
near  Savannah,  occasioned  well-founded  appre 
hensions  for  the  safety  of  the  adjacent  stales. 
The  militia  of  South  Carolina  was  therefore  pu 
on  a  better  footing,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was 
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raised.  John  Rutledge,  a  Carolinian  of  the  most1 
distinguished  abilities,  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
government  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Rome,  invested, 
in  conduction  with  his  council,  with  dictatorial  , 
powers.  By  virtue  of  his  authority,  he  convened 
a  large  body  of  the  militia,  near  the  centre  of  the 
state,  that  they  might  be  in  constant  readiness,  to 
inarch  whithersoever  public  service  required.  The 
original  plan  of  penetrating  into  Georgia  was  re 
sumed.  Part  of  the  American  force  was  stationed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Savannah,  at  Purrysburgh 
and  Black-swamp,  while  General  Lincoln  and  the 
main  army  crossed  into  Georgia  near  Augusta. 
General  Prevost  availed  himself  of  the  critical 
moment,  when  the  American  army  had  ascended 
loO  miles,  towards  the  source  of  the  Savannah, 
and  crossed  into  Carolina,  over  the  same  river, 
near  to  its  mouth  with  about  2400  men.  A  con- ' 
siderable  body  of  Indians,  whose  friendship  the 
British  had  previously  secured  were  associated 
with  them  on  this  expedition.  The  superior  Bri 
tish  force,  which  crossed  Savannah  river,  soon  ] 
compelled  General  Moultrie,  who  was  charged 
with  the  defence  of  Sourh  Carolina,  to  retire. 
Lincoln,  on  receiving  information  of  these  move 
ments,  detached  300  of  his  light  troops  to  rein 
force  Moultrie  ;  but  proceeded  with  the  main  army 
towards  the  capital  of  Georgia.  He  was  induced 
to  pursue  his  original  intention,  from  an  idea  that 
General  Prevost  meant  nothing  more  than  to  di 
vert  him  by  a  feint  on  Carolina  ;  and  because  his  [ 
marching  down,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Sa-  j 
vannah,  would  occasion  but  little  additional  delay,  ' 
in  repairing  to  its  defence.  \Vhen  Lincoln  found  ; 
that  Prevost  was  seriously  pushing  for  Charles 
ton,  he  re-crossed  the  Savannah,  and  pursued  him.  j 
The  British  proceeded  in  their  march  by  the  main 
road  near  the  sea  coast,  with  but  little  opposition ;  i 
and  in  the  mean  time,  the  Americans  retreated 
before  them,  towards  Charleston.  General  Moul 
trie,  who  ably  conducted  this  retreat,  had  no  ca 
valry  to  check  the  advancing  foe.  Instead  of  his 
receiving  reinforcements  from  the  inhabitants,  as 
he  marched  through  the  country,  he  was  aban 
doned  by  many  of  the  militia,  who  went  to  their! 
homes.  Their  families  and  property  lay  directly 
in  the  route  of  the  invading  army.  The  absence 
of  the  main  army  under  Lincoln,  the  retreat  of 
Moultrie,  the  plunderings  and  devastations  of  the 
invaders,  and,  above  all,  the  dread  of  the  Indian 
savages,  who  accompanied  the  royal  army,  dif 
fused  a  general  panic  among  the  inhabitants.  The 
terror  of  each  individual  became  a  source  of  ter 
ror  to  another.  From  the  influence  of  these 
causes,  many  were  induced  to  apply  for  British 
protection.  New  converts  to  the  royal  standard 
endeavoured  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their 
protectors,  by  encouraging  them  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  Charleston.  Being  in  their  power, 
they  were  more  anxious  to  frame  intelligence  on 
the  idea  of  what  was  agreeable,  than  of  what  was 
true.  They  represented  the  inhabitants  as  being 
generally  tired  of  the  war,  and  wishing  for  peace, 
at  all  events.  They  also  stated  that  Charleston 
was  incapable  of  much  resistance.  These  circum 
stances,  combined  with  the  facility  with  which  the 
British  marched  through  the  country,  induced 
General  Prevost  to  extend  his  plan,  and  push  for 
Charleston.  Had  he  designed  it  at  first,  and  con 
tinued  his  inarch,  with  the  same  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  begun,  the  town  would  probably  have 
been  carried  by  a  coup-de-main;  but  he  halted 
two  or  three  days,  when  advanced  near  hall  the 
distance.  In  that  interval,  every  preparation  was 
made  by  the  South  Carolinians,  lor  the  defence  of 
(heir  capital.  All  the  houses  in  its  suberbs  were 
burnt.  Lines  and  abbatis  were,  in  a  few  days, 
carried  across  the  peninsula,  between  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers,  and  cannon  were  mounted  at  proper 
intervals  on  its  whole  extent.  Though  this  visit 
of  the  British,  especially  an  attack  on  the  land 
side,  was  unexpected  ;  yet  in  a  few  days,  great 
preparations  were  made,  and  a  force  of  3300  men 
assembled  in  Charleston  for  its  defence. 


The  main  body  and  baggage  of  the  British  army, 
being  left  on  the  south  side  of  Ashly  river,  an  ad 
vanced  detachment  of  900  men  crossed  the  ferry, 
and  appealed  before  the  town.  In  the  meantime, 
Lincoln  was  marching  on  as  fast  as  possible,  for 
the  relief  of  Charleston;  but  as  his  arrival  was 
doubtful,  and  the  crisis  hazardous,  to  gain  time 
was  a  matter  of  consequence.  A  whole  day  was 
therefore  spent  in  exchange  of  flags.  Commis 
sioners  from  the  garrison  were  instructed  "to  pro 
pose  a  neutrality,  during  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  America:  and  that  the  question,  whe 
ther  the  state  shall  belong  to  Great  Britain,  or  re 
main  one  of  the  United  States,  be  determined  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  these  powers."  The 
British  commanders  refused  this  advantageous  of 
fer,  alleging  that  they  did  not  come  in  a  legislative 
capacity,  and  insisted,  that  as  the  inhabitants  and 
others  were  in  arms,  they  should  surrender  prison 
ers  of  war.  This  being  refused,  the  garrison  pre 
pared  for  an  immediate  assault ;  but  it  was  not  at 
tempted.  In  the  night  of  the  same  day,  Major 
Benjamin  Huger,  commanding  a  paity  without  the 
lines,  was,  through  mistake  killed  by  his  country 
men.  This  was  a  loss  indeed.  The  liberality, 
generosity  and  public  spirit,  which  distinguished 
hi.n  as  a  citizen,  added  to  great  political  and  mili 
tary  talents,  rendered  his  untimely  death  the  sub 
ject  of  universal  regret.  By  his  fall,  the  country 
was  deprived  of  one  of  its  firmest  and  most  useful 
friends,  and  the  army  lost  one  of  its  brightest  or 
naments.  Prevost,  learning  by  an  intercepted  let 
ter  that  Lincoln  was  coming  on  in  his  rear,  retreat 
ed  from  Chatleston,  and  filed  off  with  his  whole 
force  from  the  main,  to  the  islands  near  the  sea, 
that  he  might  avoid  being  between  two  fires.  Both 
armies  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston, 
watching  each  others'  motions,  till  the  20th  of 
June,  when  an  attack  was  made  with  about  1200 
Americans  on  6  or  700  of  the  British,  advanta 
geously  posted  at  Stono  ferry.  The  latter  had  re 
doubts  with  a  line  of  communication,  and  field 
pieces  in  the  intervals  ;  and  the  whole  was  secur 
ed  with  an  abbatis.  By  a  preconcerted  plan,  a 
feint  was  to  have  been  made  from  James  Island, 
with  a  body  of  Charleston  militia,  at  the  moment 
when  General  Lincoln  began  the  attack  from  the 
main  ;  but,  from  mismanagement,  they  did  not 
reach  their  place  of  destination,  till  the  action  was 
over.  The  attack  was  continued  for  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  assailants  had  the  advan 
tage  ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  reinforcement,  to 
prevent  which  the  feint  from  James  Island  was 
intended,  made  their  retreat  necessary.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about 
150.  Among  the  former  was  Colonel  Roberts,  an 
artillery  officer  of  distinguished  abilities.  Having 
been  bred  to  arms  in  his  native  country,  England, 
he  had  been  particularly  serviceable  in  diffusing 
military  knowledge  among  the  less-informed  Ame 
rican  officers.  In  the  short  interval  between  his 
be;ng  wounded  and  his  dying,  he  was  visited  on 
the  field  of  battle  by  his  son,  Captain  Roberts,  of 
his  own  regiment.  The  expiring  father  presented 
his  sword  to  his  son,  with  an  exhortation,  to  be 
have  worthy  of  it,  and  to  use  it  in  the  defence  of 
liberty  and  his  country.  After  a  short  conversa 
tion,  he  desired  him  to  return  to  his  proper  station, 
adding  for  reason,  "  that  there  he  might  be  useful ; 
but  to  him  he  could  be  of  no  service." 

Immediately  alter  this  attack,  the  American  mil 
itia,  impatient  of  absence  from  their  homes,  re 
turned  to  their  plantations;  and  about  the  same 
lime  the  British  left  the  islands  adjacent  toCharles- 
ton,  retreating  from  one  to  another,  till  they  arriv 
ed  at  Port-royal,  and  Savannah.  A  considerable 
garrison  was  left  at  the  former  place,  under  Colo 
nel  Maitland  :  but  the  main  body  went  to  Savannah. 

This  incursion  into  South  Carolina  contributed 
very  little  to  the  advancement  of  the  royal  cause; 
but  added  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  officers,  sol 
diers,  and  followers  of  the  British  army ;  and  still 
more  to  the  distresses  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
forces  under  the  command  of  General  Prevost, 
spread  themselves  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
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richest  settlements  of  the  state,  and  where  there 
are  the  fewest  white  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  slaves.  There  was  much  to  attract, 
but  little  to  resist  the  invaders.  Small  parties 
visited  almost  every  house,  and,  unopposed,  took 
whatever  they  chose.  They  not  only  rifled  the 
inhabitants  of  household  furniture,  but  of  wearing 
apparel,  money,  rings,  and  other  personal  orna 
ments.  Every  place,  in  their  line  of  march,  ex 
perienced  the  etfects  of  their  rapacity. 

Soon  after  the  affair  of  Stono,  the  continental 
forces,  under  the  command  of  Lincoln,  retired  to 
Sheldon,  a  healihy  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  Beau- 
fort.  Both  armies  remained  in  their  respective 
encampments,  till  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet,  on 
the  coast,  roused  the  whole  country  to  immediate 
activity. 

Count  D'Eslaign,  after  repairing  his  fleet  at 
Boston,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  Having  re 
ceived  instructions  from  the  king  his  master,  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  being  strongly  solicited  by  General  Lincoln, 
President  Lowndes,  Governor  Rutledge,  and  Mr. 
Plumbard,  consul  of  France,  in  Charleston,  he 
sailed  from  the  West  Indies,  September  1st,  for 
the  American  continent,  with  expectation  of  ren 
dering  essential  service,  in  operating  against  the 
common  enemy.  He  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Geor 
gia,  with  a  fleet  consisting  of  twenty  sail  of  the 
line,  two  of  50  guns,  and  eleven  frigates.  Ilis  ap 
pearance  was  so  unexpected,  that  the  Experiment 
man  of  war,  of  50  guns,  commanded  by  Sir  James 
Wallace,  and  three  frigates,  fell  into  his  hands. 

As  soon  as  his  arrival  on  the  coast  was  known, 
General  Lincoln,  with  the  army  under  his  com 
mand,  marched  for  the  vicinity  of  Savannah  :  and 
orders  were  given  for  the  militia  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  to  rendezvous  neat  the  same  place. 
The  British  were  equally  diligent  in  preparing  for 
their  defence.  Great  numbers  were  employed, 
both  by  day  and  night,  in  strengthening  and  ex 
tending  their  lines.  The  American  militia,  flush 
ed  with  the  hope  of  speedily  expelling  the  British 
from  their  southern  possessions,  turned  out  with 
an  alacrity,  which  far  surpassed  their  exertions  in 
the  preceding  campaign.  D'Estaign,  before  the 
arrival  of  Lincoln,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
town  to  the  arms  of  France.  Prevost,  in  his  an 
swer,  declined  surrendering  on  a  general  summons, 
and  requested  that  specific  terms  should  be  propos 
ed,  to  which  he  would  give  an  answer.  The  count 
replied,  that  it  was  the  part  of  the  besieged  to  pro 
pose  terms.  Prevost  then  asUed  for  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  twenty-four  hours,  for  preparing  pro 
per  terms.  This  was  inconsiderately  granted. 
Before  the  twenty-four  hours  elapsed,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Maitland,  with  several  hundred  men,  who 
had  been  stationed  at  Beaufort,  made  their  way 
through  many  obstacles,  and  joined  the  royal  army 
in  Savannah.  The  garrison,  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  so  respectable  a  force,  determined  on 
resistance.  The  French  and  Americans,  who 
formed  a  junction  the  evening  after,  were  there 
fore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  storming  or  be 
sieging  the  garrison.  The  resolution  of  proceed 
ing  by  siege  being  adopted,  several  days  were  con 
sumed  in  preparing  for  it;  and  in  the  meantime, 
the  works  of  the  garrison  were  hourly  strengthen 
ed,  by  the  labour  of  several  hundred  negroes,  di 
rected  by  the  able  engineer,  Major  Moncrief. 
The  besiegers,  on  the  4th  of  October,  opened  with 
nine  mortars,  thirty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  from 
the  land  side,  and  fifteen  from  the  water.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  cannonade,  Pre 
vost  solicited  for  leave  to  send  the  women  and 
children  out  of  town.  This  was  refused.  The 
combined  army  suspected,  that  a  desire  of  secret 
ing  the  plunder,  lately  taken  from  the  South  Ca 
rolinians,  was  covered  under  the  veil  of  humanity. 
It  was  also  presumed  that  a  refusal  would  expe 
dite  a  surrender.  On  a  report  from  the  engineers, 
that  a  considerable  time  would  be  necessary  to  re 
duce  the  garrison  by  regular  approaches,  it  was 
determined  to  make  an  assault.  This  measure 
was  forced  on  Count  D'Estaign  by  his  marine  of 


ficers,  who  remonstrated  against  his  continuing  in 
risk  so  valuable  a  fleet,  on  a  dangerous  coast,  in 
the  hurricane  season,  and  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  shore,  that  it  might  be  surprised  by  a  Bri 
tish  fleet,  completely  repaired  and  fully  manned. 
In  a  few  days,  (he  lines  of  the  besiegers  might 
have  been  carried,  into  the  works  of  the  besieged; 
but  under  these  critical  circumstances,  no  farther 
delay  could  be  admitted.  To  assault  or  raise  the 
siege  was  the  only  alternative.  Prudence  would 
have  dictated  the  laltet  :  but  a  sense  of  honour 
determined  the  besiegers  to  adopt  the  former. 
Two  feints  were  made  with  the  country  militia, 
and  a  real  attack  on  Spring-hill  battery,  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  with  3500  French  troops, 
600  continentals,  and  350  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Charleston.  These  boldly  marched  up  to  the  lines, 
under  the  command  of  D'Estaign  and  Lincoln; 
but  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire  from  the  batte 
ries,  and  a  cross-fire  from  the  gallies,  threw  the 
front  of  their  columns  into  confusion.  Two  stand 
ards  were  nevertheless  planted  OH  the  British  re 
doubts.  A  retreat  of  the  assailants  was  ordered, 
after  they  had  stood  the  enemy's  fire  for  fifty-five 
minutes.  Count  D'Estaign  and  Count  Pulaski 
were  both  wounded.  The  former  slightly  ;  but 
the  latter  mortally.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
of  the  French  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the 
continentals  and  militia  were  killed  or  wounded. 
General  Prpvost,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maitland,  and 
Major  Moncrief,  deservedly  acquired  great  reputa 
tion  by  this  successful  defence.  The  force  of  the 
garrison  was  between  two  and  three  thousand,  of 
which  about  150  were  militia.  The  damage  sus 
tained  by  the  besieged  was  trifling,  as  they  fired 
from  behind  works,  and  few  of  the  assailants  fired 
at  all.  Immediately  after  this  unsuccessful  assault, 
the  militia,  almost  universally,  went  to  their  homes. 
Count  D'Estaign  re-embarked  his  troops  and  artil 
lery,  and  left  the  continent. 

While  the  siege  of  Savannah  was  pending,  a 
remarkable  enterprise  was  effected  by  Colonel 
John  White  of  the  Georgia  line.  Captain  French 
had  taken  post  with  about  100  men  near  the  river 
Ogechee,  some  time  before  the  siege  began. 
There  were  also  at  the  same  place,  forty  sailors 
on  board  of  five  British  vessels,  four  of  which 
were  armed.  All  these  men,  together  with  the 
vessels  and  130  stand  of  arms,  were  surrendered, 
October  1st,  to  Colonel  White,  Captain  Elholm 
and  four  others,  one  of  whom  was  the  colonel's 
servant.  On  the  preceding  night,  this  small  parly 
kindled  a  number  of  fires  in  different  places,  and 
adopted  the  parade  of  a  large  encampment.  By 
these,  and  a  variety  of  deceptive  stratagems, 
Captain  French  was  impressed  with  an  opinion, 
that  nothing  but  an  instant  surrender,  in  conformi 
ty  to  a  peremptory  summons,  could  save  his  men 
from  being  cut  to  pieces  by  a  superior  force,  tie 
therefore  gave  up,  without  making  any  resistance. 

This  visit  of  the  fleet  of  his  Most  Christian  Ma 
jesty  to  the  coast  of  America,  though  unsuccess 
ful  as  to  its  main  object,  was  not  without  utility  to 
the  United  States.  It  disconcerted  the  measures 
already  digested  by  the  British  commanders,  and 
caused  a  considerable  waste  of  time,  before  they 
could  determine  on  anew  plan  of  operations.  Il 
also  occasioned  the  evacuation  of  Rhode  Island  : 
but  this  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  United  States, 
For,  of  all  the  blunders  committed  by  the  British 
in  the  course  of  the  American  war,  none  was  great 
er  than  their  stationing  COOO  men,  for  two  years 
and  eight  months,  on  that  Island,  where  they  were 
lost  to  every  purpose  of  co-operation,  and  where 
they  could  render  very  little  more  service  to  the 
royal  cause,  than  could  have  been  afforded  by  a 
couple  of  frigates  cruising  in  the  vicinity. 

The  siege  being  raised,  the  continental  troops 
retreated  over  the  river  Savannah.  The  vicissi 
tudes  of  an  autumnal  atmosphere  made  a  severe 
impression  on  the  irritable  fibresof  men,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  dejected  by  defeat.  In  propor 
tion  to  the  lowering  hopes,  with  which  the  expedi 
tion  was  undertaken,  was  the  depression  of  spirits 
subsequent  to  its  failure.  The  Georgia  exiles 


who  had  assembled  from  all  quarters  to  repossess 
themselves  of  their  estates,  were  a  second  lime 
obliged  to  flee  from  their  country  and  possessions. 
The  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  respecting  the 
southern  states,  took  possession  of  the  minds  of 
ihe  people. 

Thus  ended  the  southern  campaign  of  1770, 
without  any  thing  decisive  on  either  side.  After 
one  year,  in  which  the  British  had  overrun  the 
slate  of  Georgia,  for  150  miles  from  the  sea  coast, 
and  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  lines  of  Charles-  | 
ton,  they  were  reduced  to  iheir  original  limits  in 
Savannah.  All  their  schemes  of  co-operation  wilh 
the  tories  had  failed,  and  the  spirits  of  that  class  of 
the  inhabitants,  by  successive  disappointments, 
were  thoroughly  broken. 

The  campaign  of  1779  is  remarkable  for  the  fee 
ble  exertions  of  the  Americans.  Accidental  caus 
es  which  had  previously  excited  their  activity, 
had  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  have  influence. 
An  enthusiasm  for  liberty  made  them  comparative 
ly  disregard  property,  and  brave  all  dangers  in  the 
first  years  of  the  war.  The  successes  of  iheir 
arms  near  the  beginning  of  1777,  and  the  hopes  of 
capturing  Burgoyne's  army  in  the  close  of  it,  to 
gether  with  the  brisk  circulation  of  a  large  quan 
tity  of  paper  money,  in  good  credit,  made  that  year 
both  active  and  decisive.  The  flattering  prospects 
inspired  by  the  alliance  with  France  in  1778,  ban 
ished  all  fears  of  the  success  of  the  revolution  :  but 
the  failure  of  every  scheme  of  co-operation  produ 
ced  a  despondency  of  mind  unfavourable  to  great 
exertions.  Instead  of  driving  the  British  out  of  the 
country,  as  the  Americans  vainly  presumed,  the 
campaigns  of  1178  and  1779  terminated  without 
any  direct  advantage^  from  the  French  fleet  sent 
to  their  aid.  Expecting  too  much  from  their  al 
lies,  and  then  failing  in  these  expectations,  thev 
were  less  prepared  to  prosecute  the  war  with  their 
own  resources,  than  they  would  have  been,  if 
D'Estaign  had  not  touched  on  their  coast.  Their 
army  was  reduced  in  its  numbers  and  badly 
clothed. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  war,  the  mercantile 
character  was  lost  in  the  military  spirit  of  the 
times;  but  in  the  progress  of  it,  the  inhabitants, 
cooling  in  their  enthusiasm,  gradually  returned  to 
their  former  habits  of  Incrative  business.  This 
made  distinctions  between  the  army  and  the  citi 
zens,  and  was  unfriendly  to  military  exertions. 
While  several  foreign  events  tended  to  the  embar 
rassment  of  Great  Britain,  and  indirectly  to  the 
establishment  of  independence,  a  variety  of  inter 
nal  causes  relaxed  the  exertions  of  the  Americans  ; 
and  for  a  time,  made  it  doubtful,  whether  they 
would  ultimately  be  independent  citizens,  or  con 
quered  subjects.  Among  these,  the  daily  depre 
ciation  of  their  bills  of  credit,  held  a  distinguished 
pie-eminence.  This  so  materially  affected  every 
department,  as  to  merit  a  particular  discussion. 
The  subject  to  prevent  an  interruption  of  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  is  treated  in  a  separate 
ckapter. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Of  Continental  Paper  Currency. 

In  the  modern  mode  of  making  war,  money  is 
not  less  essential,  than  valour  in  the  field,  or  wis 
dom  in  the  cabinet.  The  longest  purse  decides 
the  fate  of  contending  nations,  as  often  as  the 
longest  sword.  It  early  occurred  to  the  founders 
of  the  American  empire,  that  the  established  reve 
nues  of  Great  Britain  must,  eventually,  overbal 
ance  the  sudden  and  impetuous  sallies  of  men. 
contending  for  freedom,  on  the  spur  of  the  occa 
sion,  and  without  the  permanent  means  of  defence; 
but  how  to  remedy  the  evil  puzzled  their  wisest 
politicians.  Gold  and  silver,  as  far  as  was  known, 
had  not  a  physical  existence  in  the  country,  in 
any  quantity  equal  to  the  demands  of  war  ;  nor 
could  they  be  procured  from  abroad  ;  as  the  chan 
nels  of  commerce  had  been  previously  shut,  by 
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the  voluntary  association  of  Congress,  to  suspend  |  lars  ;  and,  in  the  month  following,  a  lottery  was 
foreign  trade.  America  having  never  been  much. set  on  foot:  for  obtaining  a  farther  sum  on  loan, 
taxed  in  any  direct  way.  and  being  without  estab-  The  expenses  of  the  war  were  so  great,  that  the 
lished  governments,  and  especially  as  she  was  money  arising  from  both,  though  considerable, was 
contending  against  what  was  lately  lawful  autho- j  far  short  of  a  sufficiency .  The  rulers  of  Ameiica 
rity,  could  not  immediately  proceed  to  taxation. :  thought  it  still  premature  to  urge  taxation.  They, 
Besides,  as  the  contest  was  on  the  subject  of  tax- !  therefore,  reiterated  the  expedient  of  faither  emis 


'  ation,  the  laying  of  taxes  adequate  to  the  exigen 
cies  of  war, even  though  it  had  been  practicable, 
would  have  been  impolitic.  The  only  plausible 
expedient,  in  their  power  to  adopt,  was  the  emis 
sion  of  bills  of  credit  representing  specie,  under  a 
public  engagement  to  be  ultimately  sunk  by  equal 
taxes,  or  exchanged  for  gold  or  silver.  This  prac 
tice  had  been  familiar  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  and,  under  proper  restrictions,  had 
been  found  highly  advantageous.  Their  resolu 
tion,  to  raise  an  army  in  June,  1775,  was  there 
fore  followed  by  another  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  to 
the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  To  that 
sum,  on  the  35th  of  the  next  month,  it  was  re 
solved  to  add  another  million.  For  their  redemp 
tion  they  pledged  the  confederated  colonies,  and 
directed  each  colony  to  find  ways  and  means,  to 
sink  its  proportion  and  quota,  in  four  annual  pay 
ments  :  the  first  to  be  made  on  or  bef.ne  the  last 
of  November,  1779.  That  time  was  fixed  upon 
from  an  expectation,  that,  previous  to  its  arrival, 
the  contesi  would  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  On 
the  29th  of  November,  1775,  an  estimate  having 
been  made  by  Congress  of  the  public  expenses  al- 


sions.  The  ease,  with  which  the  means  of  pro 
curing  supplies  were  furnished,  by  sinking  oil' 
bills  of  credit,  and  the  readiness  of  the  people  to 
receive  them,  prompted  Congress  to  multiply  them 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.  A  diminution  of 
their  value  was  the  unavoidable  consequence. — 
This  at  first  was  scarcely  perceivable  ;  but  it  daily 
increased.  The  zeal  of  the  people,  nevertheless, 
so  far  overbalanced  the  nice  mercantile  calcula 
tions  of  interest,  that  the  campaigns  of  1776,  and 
1778,  were  not  affected  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  currency.  Congress  foresaw  that  this  could 
not  long  be  the  case.  It  was,  therefore,  on  the 
22d  of  November,  1777,  recommended  to  the  se 
veral  slates,  to  raise  by  taxes  the  sum  uf  five  mil 
lions  of  dollars,  for  the  service  of  the  year  1778. 

Previously  to  this,  it  had  been  resolved  to  bor 
row  larger  sums  ;  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
lenders,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  the  interest  which 
should  accrue  thereon,  by  bills  of  exchange,  pay 
able  in  France,  out  of  monies  borrowed  there,  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States.  This  tax  unfortu 
nately  failed  in  several  of  the  states.  From  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  money, 


ready  incurred,  or  likely  to    be  incurred,  in  carry-   either  from    loans  or  taxes,  the  old    expedient  of 
ing  on  their  defence,  till    the  10th  of  June,  1776,   farther  emissions   was  reiterated;   but   the    value! 


it  was  resolved  to  emit  a  farther  sum  of  three 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  redeemed,  as  the  former, 
by  four  annual  payments  ;  the  first,  to  be  made  on 
or  before  the  last  day  of  November,  1783.  It 
was.  at  the  same  time,  determined,  that  the  quotas 
of  bills  to  be  redeemed,  by  each  colony, should  be 
in  a  relative  proportion  to  their  respective  num- 
bersof  inhabitants.  This  estimate  was  calculated 
to  defray  expenses,  to  the  10th  of  June,  1776, 
on  the  idea,  that  an  accommodation  would  take 
place  before  that  time.  Hitherto  all  arrange 
ments,  both  for  men  and  money,  were  temporary, 
and  founded  on  the  supposed  probability  of  a  re 
conciliation.  Early  in  177G,  Congress  obtained 
information,  that  Great  Britain  had  contracted  for 
16.000  foreign  mercenaries,  to  be  sent  over  for 


decreased  as  the  quantity  increased.  Congress, 
anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  their  bills 
of  credit,  and  to  provide  a  fund  for  reducing  what 
were  issued,  called  upon  the  states  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1779,  to  pay,  into  the  continental  trea 
sury,  their  respective  quotas  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  for  the  service  of  that  year,  and  of  six 
millions  annually  from  and  after  the  year  1779,  as 
a  fund  for  reducing  their  early  emissions  and  loans. 
.Such  had  been  the  mistaken  ideas,  which  origi 
nally  prevailed,  ofthe  duration  of  the  contest, that, 
though  the  war  was  raging,  and  the  demands  for 
money  unabated,  yet  the  period  had  arrived. which 
had  been  originally  fixed  upon,  for  the  redemption 
of  the  first  emissions  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  fifteen    millions,    called  fo 


the  purpose  of  subduing  America.  This  enforced  |  on  the  1st  of  January,  1779,  the  states  were,  on 
the  necessity  of  extending  their  plan  of  defence,  j  the  21st  of  May  following,  called  upon  to  furnish, 
beyond  the  10th  of  the  next  June.  They,  there-  for  public  service,  within  the  current  year,  their 
fore,  on  the  17ih  of  February,  1776.  ordered  four  respective  quotas  of  forty-five  millions  of  dollars. 


millions  of  dollars  to  be  emitted,  and  on  the  9th 
of  May,  and  the  22d  of  July  following,  emitted 
ten  millions  more,  on  the  same  security.  Such 
was  the  animation  of  the  times,  that  these  several 
emissions,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  circulated,  for  several  months, 
without  any  depreciation,  and  commanded  the  re 
sources  of  the  country  for  public  service,  equally 
with  the  sninesmu  of  gold  or  silver.  The  United 
.States  derived  for  a  considerable  time,  as  much 
benefit  from  this  paper  creation  of  their  own, 
though  wiihout  any  established  funds  for  its  sup 
port  or  redemption,  as  would  have  resulted  fiom  a 
free  gift  of  as  many  Mexican  dollars.  While  the 
ministry  of  England  were  puzzling  themselves  for 
new  taxes,  and  funds,  on  which  to  raise  their  sup 
plies.  Congress  taised  (heirs  by  resolutions,  direct 
ing  paper  of  no  intrinsic  vaiue  to  be  struck  off,  in 


Congress  wished  to  arrest  the  growing  deprecia 
tion,  and,  therefore,  called  for  taxes  in  large  sums, 
proportioned  to  the  demands  of  the  public,  and  also 
to  the  diminished  value  of  their  bills.  These  re 
quisitions,  though  nominally  large,  were  by  no 
means  sufficient.  From  the  fluctuating  state  of 
the  money,  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  certain 
calculations  ;  for  it  was  not  two  days  of  the  same 
value.  A  sum  which,  when  demanded,  would  have 
purchased  a  sufficiency  of  the  commodities  wanted 
for  the  public  service,  was  very  inadequate,  when 
the  collection  was  m  ide,  and  the  money  lodged  in 
the  treasury.  The  depreciation  began  at  different 
periods  in  different  states  ;  but  in  general  about 
the  middle  ofthe  year  1777,  and  progressively  in 
creased  for  three  01  four  years.  Towards  the  last 
of  1777,  the  depreciation  was  about  two  or  thiee 
for  one.  In  1778,  it  advanced  from  two  or  three 


form  of  promissory  notes,   liut  then?  was  a  point,  I  for  one,  to  five  or  six  for  one ;   in   1779,  from    five 
both  in  time  and  quantity,  beyond  which  ihis  con- !  or  six  for  one,  to  twenty-seven   or  twenty-eight  fi 


gressional  alchemy  ceased  to  operate.      That  time 
was  about  eighteen  months  fiom  the  dale  of  their 


one  ;   in  1780,  from  twenty  seven    or  twenty-eight 
for  one,  to  fifty  or  sixty  for  one,  in    the    first  four 


first  emission,  and  that  quantity   about  twenty  mil-   or  five  months    of  that  year.      Its  circulation   was 
lions  of  dollars.  I  afterwards   partial;   but  where    it    passed.it  soon 

Independence  being  declared,  in  the  second  year  j  depreciated  to  150  for  one.  In  some  few  parts,  it 
of  the  war,  and  the  object  for  which  arms  were  at '  continued  in  circulation  for  the  first  four  or  five 
lirst  assumed  being  changed,  it  was  obvious  th  it!  months  of  1781  ;  but  in  this  latter  period,  many 
more  money  must  be  procured. and  equally  so.that,  would  not  take  it  at  any  rate,  and  they  who  did,  re- 
if  bills  of  credit  were  multiplied  beyond  a  reason- 1  ceived  it  at  a  depreciation  of  several  hundreds  for 
able  sum  for  circulation,  they  must  necessarily  ;  one. 

depreciate.      It  was.  therefore,  on  the  3-1  of  Octo-'      As  (here  was  a  general   clamour  on  account  of 
ber,  1776,  resolved  to  boirow  five  millions  of  dot- (the  floods  of  money,  which,  at  successive  periods, 


had  deluged  the  states,  it  was  resolved,  in  October. 
1779,  that  no  farther  sum  should  be  issued,  on  any 
account  whatever,  than  what,  when  added  to  the 
present  sum  in  circulation,  would  in  the  whole  be 
equal  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  resolved,  that  Congress  should  emit 
only  such  part  of  the  sum  wanting  to  make  up  two 
hundred  millions,  as  should  be  absolutely  neces 
sary  for  the  public  exigencies,  before  adequate  sup 
plies  could  be  otherwise  obtained ;  relying,  for 
such  supplies,  on  the  exertions  ofthe  several  states. 
This  was  forcibly  represented  in  a  circular  letter 
from  Congress  to  their  constituents  ;  and  the  states 
were  earnestly  entreated  to  prevent  that  deluge  of 
evils,  which  would  flow  from  their  neglecting  to 
furnish  adequate  supplies,  for  the  wants  of  the 
confederacy.  The  same  circular  letter  stated  the 
practicability  of  redeeming  all  the  bills  of  Congress, 
at  par,  with  gold  and  silver,  and  rejected,  with  in 
dignation,  the  supposition  that  the  states  would 
ever  tarnish  their  credit,  by  violating  public  faith. 
These  strong  declarations,  in  favour  of  the  paper 
currency,  deceived  many  to  repose  confidence  in 
it  to  their  ruin.  Subsequent  events  compelled  Con 
gress  10  adopt  the  very  measure  in  1780,  which, 
in  the  preceding  year,  they  had  sincerely  repro 
bated. 

From  the  non-compliance  ofthe  states,  Congress 
was  obliged,  in  a  short  time  after  the  date  of  their 
circular  letter,  to  issue  such  a  farther  quantity,  as, 
when  added  to  previous  emissions,  made  the  sum 
of  200  millions  of  dollars.  Besides  this  immense 
sum,  the  paper  emissions  of  the  different  states 
amounted  to  many  millions;  which  mixed  with  the 
continental  money,  and  added  to  ils  depreciation. 
What  was  of  very  little  value  before,  now  became 
less.  The  whole  was  soon  expended  ;  and  yet, 
from  its  increased  depreciation,  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  army  were  not  supplied.  The 
source  which  for  five  years  had  enabled  Congress 
to  keep  an  army  in  the  field  being  exhausted,  Ge 
neral  Washington  was  reduced,  for  some  time,  to 
the  alternative  of  disbanding  his  troops,  or  of  sup 
plying  them  by  a  military  foice.  lie  preferred  the 
latter  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  though  they  felt  the  injury,  saw  the  ne 
cessity  and  patiently  submitted-. 

The  states  were  next  called  upon  to  furnish, 
in  lieu  of  money,  determinate  quantities  of  beef, 
pork,  flour,  and  other  articles,  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  This  was  called  a  requisition  for  specific 
supplies,  or  a  tax  in  kind  ;  and  was  found,  on  ex 
periment,  to  be  so  difficult  of  execution,  so  incon 
venient,  partial  and  expensive,  that  it  was  speed 
ily  abandoned.  About  this  time,  Congress  re 
solved  upon  another  expedient.  This  was  to  issue 
a  new  species  of  paper  money,  under  the  guaran 
tee  of  the  several  slates.  The  old  money  was  to 
be  called  in  by  taxes  ;  and,  as  soon  as  brought  in, 
to  be  burnt;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  one  dollar  of  the 
new  was  to  be  emitted  for  every  twenty  of  the 
old:  so  that  when  the  whole  two  hundred  millions 
were  drawn  in  anil  cancelled,  only  ten  millions  of 
the  new  should  be  issued  in  their  place;  four- 
tenths  of  which  were  to  be  subject  to  the  order  of 
Congress,  and  the  remaining  six  tenths  to  the  or 
der  of  the  several  states.  These  new  bills  were 
to  be  redeemable  in  specie,  within  six  years,  and 
to  bear  an  interest  at  the  rate  of  live  per  cent,  to 
be  paid  also  in  specie,  at  (he  redemption  of  the 
bills,  or,  HI  the  election  of  the  owner,  annually  in 
bills  of  exchange  on  the  American  commissioners 
in  Europe,  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each 
dollar. 

From  the  execution  of  these  resolutions,  it  was 
expected,  that  the  old  money  would  be  cancelled  ; 
that  the  currency  would  be  reduced  to  a  fixed 
standard  ;  that  the  states  would  be  supplied  with 
the  means  of  purchasing  the  specific  supplies  re 
quired  of  them;  and  that  Congress  would  be  fur 
nished  with  efficient  money,  to  provide  for  the  exi 
gencies  of  the  war.  That  these  good  effects 
would  have  followed,  even  though  the  resolutions 
of  Congress  had  been  carried  into  execution,  is 
very  questionable  :  but,  from  the  partial  compli- 
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ances  of  the  stales,  the  experiment  was  never 
fairly  made,  and  the  new  paper  answered  very 
little  purpose.  It  was  hoped  l>y  varying  the  ground 
of  credit)  that  Congress  would  gain  a  repetition  of 
the  advantages,  which  resulted  from  their  first  pa 
per  expedient  ;  but  these  hopes  were  of  short  du 
ration.  By  this  time,  much  of  the  popular  enthu 
siasm  had  spent  itself,  arid  confidence  in  public 
engagements  was  at  alow  elib.  The  event  proved, 
that  credit  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  he  spoil 
ed  with,  and  can  only  he  maintained,  by  honesty 
and  punctuality.  The  several  expedients  propos 
ed  by  Congress  far  raising  supplies,  having  failed, 
a  crisis  followed,  very  interesting  to  the  success 
of  the  revolution!  The  particulars  of  this  aie  re 
lated  among  the  public  events  of  the  year  1781.  in 
which  it  took  place.  .Some  observations  on  that 
primary  instrument  of  American  independence, 
the  old  continental  bills  of  credit,  shall  for  the  pres 
ent  close  this  subject. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  carried  on 
the  war,  without  something  in  the  form  of  money. 
There  was  spirit  enough  in  America,  to  bring  to 
the  field  of  battle  as  many  of  her  sons,  as  would 
have  out-numbered  the  armies  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  have  risked  their  fate  on  a  general  engage 
ment  ;  but  tills  was  the  very  thing  they  ought  to 
avoid.  Their  principal  hope  lay  in  evacuating,  re 
treating  and  protracting,  to  its  utmost  length,  a 
war  of  posts.  The  continued  exertions,  necessary 
for  this  species  of  defence,  could  not  be  expected 
from  the  impetuous  sallies  of  militia.  A  regular, 
perniament  army  became  necessary.  Though  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  times  might  have  dispensed  with 
present  pay,  yet,  without  at  least  as  much  money 
as  would  support  them  in  the  field,  the  most  pa 
triotic  army  must  have  dispersed. 

The  impossibility  of  the  Americans  procuring 
gold  and  silver,  even  for  that  purpose,  doubtless 
weighed  with  the  British  as  an  encouragement,  to 
bring  the  controversy  to  the  decision  of  the  sword. 
What  they  knew  could  not  be  done  by  ordinary 
means,  was  accomplished  by  those  which  were 
extraordinary.  Paper  of  no  intrinsic  value  was 
made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  to  support  the  expenses  of  five  campaigns. 
This  was  in  some  degree,  owing  to  a  previous  con 
fidence,  which  had  been  begotten  by  honesly  and 
fidelity,  in  discharging  the  engagements  of  govern 
ment.  From  New  York  to  Georgia,  there  never 
had  been,  in  matters  relating  to  money,  an  instance 
of  a  breach  of  public  faith.  In  the  scarcity  of  gold 
and  silver,  many  emergencies  had  imposed  a  ne 
cessity  of  emitting  bills  of  credit.  These  had 
been  uniformly  and  honestly  redeemed.  The  bills 
of  Congress  being  thrown  into  circulation  on  this 
favourable  foundation  of  public  confidence,  were 
readily  received.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
contributed  to  the  same  effect.  That  the  endan 
gered  liberties  of  America  ought  to  be  defended, 
and  that  the  credit  of  their  paper  was  essentially 
necessary  to  a  proper  defence,  were  opinions  en 
graven  on  the  hearts  of  a  great  majority  of  the  citi 
zens.  It  was,  therefore,  a  point  of  honour,  and 
considered  as  a  part  of  duty,  to  take  the  bills  freely 
at  their  full  value.  Private  gain  was  thenso  little 
regarded  that  the  whig  citizens  were  willing  to  run 
all  the  hazards  incidental  to  bills  of  credit,  rather 
than  injure  the  cause  of  their  country  by  under 
valuing  its  money.  Every  thing  human  has  its 
value  diminished  Prom  the  increase  of  its  quantity. 
Repealed  emissions  begat  that  natural  deprecia 
tion,  which  results  from  an  excess  of  quantity. 
This  was  helped  on  by  various  causes,  which  af 
fected  the  credit  of  the  money.  The  enemy  very 
ingeniously  counterfeited  their  bills,  and  indus 
triously  circulated  their  forgeries  through  the  Uni 
ted  States.  Congress  allowed,  to  iheir  public 
agents,  a  commission  on  the  amount  of  their  pur 
chases.  Instead  of  exerting  themselves  to  pur 
chase  low,  they  had,  therefore,  an  interest  in  buy 
ing  at  high  prices.  So  strong  was  the  force  of 
prejudice,  that  the  British  mode  of  supplying  ar- 


[mies  by  contract  could  not  for  a  long  time,  obtain 
'the  approbation  of  Congress.  While  these  causes 
!  operated,  confidence  in  ihe  public  was  abating,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  fervour  and  patriotism,  which 
disregarded  interest,  was  daily  declining.  To  pre 
vent  orrelard  the  depreciation  of  their  paper  mo 
ney,  Congress  attempted  to  prop  its  credit  by  means, 
which  wrecked  private  property,  and  injured  the 
morals  of  the  people,  without  answering  the  end 
proposed.  They  recommended  to  the  states,  to 
pass  Ihe  laws  for  regulating  the  prices  of  labour,  and 
of  'all  sorts  of  commodities;  and  for  confiscating 
and  selling  the  estates  of  lories,  anil  investing  the 
money,  arising  from  the  sales  thereof,  in  loan- 
office  certificates.  As  many  of  those  who  were 
disaffected  to  the  revolution,  absolutely  refused  lo 
take  the  bills  of  Congress,  even  in  the  first  stage  of 
ihe  war,  when  the  real  and  nominal  value  was  Ihe 
same  with  the  view  of  counteracting  their  machi 
nations,  Congress  early  recommended  to  lire  states, 
to  pass  laws  for  making  the  paper  money  a  legal 
lender,  at  ils  nominal  value,  in  the  discharge  of  bo- 
na  fide  debts,  though  contracted  lo  be  paid  in  gold 
or  silver.  With  lire  same  views,  they  farther  re 
commended,  that  laws  should  be  passed  by  each  of 
the  slates  ordaining  that,  '•  whosoever  should  ask 
or  receive  more,  in  their  bills  of  credit  for  gold  or 
silver  or  any  species  of  money  whatsoever,  than 
the  nominal  sum  thereof  in  Spanish  dollars,  or 
more  in  the  said  bills  for  any  commodities  whatso 
ever,  than  the  same  could  be  purchased,  from  (he 
same  person,  in  gold  or  silver,  or  oiler  to  sell  any 
Commodities  for  gold  or  silver,  and  refuse  to  sell  the 
same  for  'he  said  bills,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy 
to  the  liberties  of  the  United  States,  and  forfeit  ihe 
properly  so  sold  or  offered  for  sale."  The  laws 
which  were  passed  by  the  stales,  for  regula 
ting  the  prices  of  labour  and  commodities,  were 
found  on  experiment  to  be  visionary  and  impracti 
cable.  They  only  operated  on  the  patriotic  few, 
who  were  disposed  to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  the 
cause  of  their  country,  and  who  implicitly  obeyed 
every  mandate  of  their  rulers.  Others  disregarded 
them,  and  either  refused  to  part  with  their  commo 
dities,  or  demanded  and  obtained  their  own  prices. 
These  laws,  in  the  firsl  instance,  made  an  arti 
ficial  scarcity,  and,  had  they  not  been  repealed, 
would  soon  have  made  a  real  one ;  for  men  never 
exert  themselves,  unless  they  have  the  fruit  of  their 
exertions  secured  to  them,  and  at  iheir  own  disposal. 
The  confiscation  and  sale  of  ihe  property  of  to- 
ries,  for  the  most  part,  brought  but  very  little  into 
!  the  public  treasury.  The  sales  were  generally 
made  on  credil,  and,  by  the  progressive  deprecia 
tion,  what  was  dear,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
was  very  cheap  at  the  time  of  payment.  The 
most  extensive  mischief  resulted  in  the  progress, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  from  the  opera 
tion  of  the  laws  which  made  the  paper  bills  a  ten 
der,  in  the  discharge  of  debts,  contracted  payable 
in  gold  or  silver.  When  this  measure  was  first 
adopted,  liiile  or  no  injustice  resulted  from  it;  for, 
at  that  time,  Ihe  paper  bills  were  equal,  or  nearly 
equal  to  gold  or  silver,  of  ihe  same  nominal  sum. 
In  ihe  pi  ogress  of  the  war,  when  depreciation  look 
place,  ihe  case  was  materially  altered.  Laws, 
which  were  originally  innocent,  became  eventually 
the  occasion  of  much  injustice. 

The  aged,  who  had  retired  from  the  scenes 
of  active  business,  10  enjoy  ihe  fruils  of  their  in 
dustry,  found  their  substance  melting  away  to  a 
mere  pittance,  insufficient  for  their  support.  The 
widow,  who  lived  comfortably  on  the  bequests  of 
a  deceased  husband,  experienced  a  frustration  of- 
all  his  well-meant  tenderness.  The  laws  of  the 
country  interposed,  and  compelled  her  to  receive  a 
shilling,  where  a  pound  was  her  due.  The  bloom 
ing  virgin,  who  had  grown  up  with  an  unquestion 
able  title  to  a  liberal  patrimony,  was  legally  strip 
ped  of  every  thing,  but  her  personal  charms  and 
virtues.  The  hapless  orphan,  instead  of  receiv 
ing  from  the  hands  of  an  executor,  a  competency 
to  set  out  in  business,  was  obliged  to  give  a  final 


discharge  on  the  payment  of  six  pence  in  the 
pound.  In  many  instances,  the  earnings  of  along 
life  of  care  and  diligence  were,  in  the  space  ol  a 
few  years,  reduced  to  a  trillmr  sum.  A  few  per 
sons  escaped  these  aflVcting  calamities,  by  secret 
ly  transfering  their  bonds,  or  by  flying  from  the 
presence  or  neighbourhood  of  their  debtors.  The 
evils  which  resulted  from  the  legal  tender  of  these 
paper  bills,  were  foreign  from  the  intentions  of 
Congress,  and  of  the  stale  legislatures.  It  is  but  * 
just'ce  to  add,  farther,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
them  flowed  from  ignorance.  Till  the  year  1780. 
when  the  bills  fell  to  forty  for  one,  it  was  designed 
by  most  of  the  rulers  of  America,  and  believed  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  people,  that  the  whole  sum 
in  circulation  would  be  appreciated  by  a  reduction 
of  its  quantity,  so  as  finally  to  be  equal  to  gold  or 
silver.  In  every  department  of  government,  the 
Americans  erred  from  ignorance  ;  I  in  in  none  so 
much,  as  in  that  which  related  to  money. 

Such  were  the  evils  which  resulted  from  paper 
money.  Ontheotherhand.il  was  the  occasion  of 
good  to  many.  It  was  at  all  limes  the  poor  man's 
friend*  While  it  was  current,  all  kinds  of  labour 
very  readily  found  iheir  reward.  In  the  first  years 
of  (hf  war,  none  were  idle  from  want  of  employ 
ment  ;  and  none  were  employed,  without  having  it 
in  their  power  to  obtain  ready  payment  for  their 
services.  To  that  class  of  people,  whose  daily- 
labour  was  their  support,  the  depreciation  was  no 
disadvantage.  Expending  their  money  as  fast  as 
they  received  it,  they  always  procured  its  full  va 
lue.  The  reverse  was  the  case  with  the  rich,  or 
those  who  were  disposed  to  hoarding.  No  agra 
rian  law  ever  had  a  more  extensive  operation,  than 
continental  money.  That,  for  which  lire  Gracchi 
lost  their  lives  in  Rome,  was  peaceably  effected  in 
the  United  Slates,  by  the  legal  tender  of  these  de 
preciating  bills.  The  poor  became  rich,  and  the 
rich  became  poor.  Money  lenders,  and  they  whose 
circumstances  enabled  them  to  give  credil,  were 
essentially  injured.  All  thai  ihe  money  losl  in  ils 
value  was  so  much  taken  from  their  capital;  but 
the  active  and  industrious  indemnified  themselves. 
by  conforming  the  piice  of  their  services  to  ihe 
presenl  slate  of  the  depreciation.  The  experience 
of  this  time  inculcated  on  youlh  two  salutary  les 
sons  ;  the  impolicy  of  depending  on  paternal  ac 
quisitions,  and  the  necessity  of  their  own  exertions. 
They  who  were  in  debt,  and  possessed  property 
of  any  kind,  could  easily  make  the  latter  extin 
guish  the  former.  Every  thing  that  was  useful, 
when  brought  to  maikel,  readily  found  a  purcha 
ser.  A  few  cattle  would  pay  for  a  comfortable 
house  ;  and  a  good  horse  for  an  improved  planta 
tion.  A  small  part  of  the  productions  of  a  farm 
would  discharge  the  long  out-standing  accounts, 
due  from  ils  owner.  The  dreams  of  the  golden 
age  were  realised  to  the  poor  man  and  ihe  debtor  : 
bul  unfortunately  what  these  gained,  was  just  so 
much  taken  from  others. 

The  evils  of  depreciation  did  not  terminate  with 
the  war.  That  the  helpless  part  of  the  commu 
nity  were  legislatively  deprived  of  their  property, 
was  among  the  lesser  evils,  which  resulted  from 
the  legal  tender  of  the  depreciated  bills  of  credit. 
The  iniquity  of  the  laws  enstranged  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  citizens,  from  the  habits  and  love  of 
justice. 

The  nature  of  obligations  was  so  far  changed, 
that  he  was  reckoned  the  honest  man,  who,  from 
principle,  delayed  to  pay  his  debts.  The  mounds 
which  government  had  erected,  to  secure  the  ob 
servance  of  honesty,  in  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  man  with  man,  were  broken  down.  Time  and 
industry  soon  repaired  the  losses  of  property, 
which  lire  cit'r/.ens  sustained  during  the  war;  but 
both,  for  a  long  time,  failed  in  effacing  the  taint 
which  was  then  communicated  to  their  principles.* 


*  This  \vus  written  in  1778,  j*ince  winch  period  a  new 
.•(in-lit :i lion,  good  lau--,  ttinl  a  vigorous  administration 
of  justice,  have,  eflertt-d  a  considerable  amelioration  in 
the  morals  uf  the  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Of  Indians  and  e.xpedilions  into  the  Indian  country. 

WHEN  the  English  colonies  were  first  planted 
in  North  America,  the  country  was  inhabited   by 
numerous  tribes   of  Indians,  who  principally  sup 
ported  themselves  by  fishing,  hunting,  and  by  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  nature.     The  arts  and 
arms  of  Europeans  soon  gave  them  an  ascendancy 
over  such  untutored  savages.     Had  the  latter  un 
derstood  their  interest,  and  been  guided  by  a  spirit 
of  union,  they   would  soon    have  expelled  the  in 
vaders  ;   and  in  that  case,  they  might  now  beflou- 
iishing,  in  the    possession  of   their    ancient  terri 
tories  and  independence.     By  degrees,  the  old  in 
habitants    were    circumscribed     within    narrower 
limits  :  and,  by  some  strange  fatality,  their   num 
bers  have  been   constantly  lessening.     The  names 
of  various  nations,  which,  in  the  seventeenth  cen 
tury,  boasted  of  several  thousands,  are  now  known 
(inly  to  those  who  are  fond  of  curious  researches. 
Many  are  totally  extinct  ;   and  others  can  show  no 
more  than  a    few  straggling  iudividuals,  the  rem 
nants    of  their   fallen    greatness.     That  so  many 
tribes   should,  in  so   short  a  time,  lose  both  their 
country   and  their  national   existence,  is  an  event 
scarcely    to   be    paralleled   in   the    history   of  the 
world.      Spirituous  liquors,  the  small  pox,  and   an 
abridgment   of  territory,  to  a    people  whose  mode 
of  life    needed  an    exiensive    range,    evils    which 
chiefly  resulted  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Euro 
peans,  were   among  the    principal  causes  of  their 
destruction.     The    reflections,  which   are  excited 
by  reviewing   the  havoc   made  among  the   native 
proprietors  of  this  new   world,  are  in  some  degree 
alleviated    by  its   counterpart.     While  one  set  of 
inhabitants   was    insensibly    dwindling    away,  an- 
other,improving  in  the  arts  of  civil  and  social  life, 
was    growing   in   numbers,  and    rapidly    filling  up 
their  places.*     As  the  emigrants  from  Europe, and 
theii  descendants,  extended    their  possessions   on 
the  sea  coast,  the  aborigines  retired  from  it.     By 
this    gradual  advance  of  the  one,  and    retiring  of 
the  other,  the  former  always   presented  an  exten 
sive  frontier,  to  the  incursions  of  the  latter.     The 
European  emigrants,  from  an  avidity  for  land,  the 
possession  of  which  is   the  ultimate  object  of  hu 
man  avarice,  were  prone  to  encroach  on   the  terri 
tories  of  the  Indians;   while  the  Indians,  from  ob 
vious  principles  of  human  nature,  beheld  with  con 
cern   the  descendants  of  the    ancient   proprietors 
circumscribed,  in   their  territory,   by  the  descend 
ants  of  those   strangers,  whom    their   fathers    had 
permitted    to  reside   among  them.     From    these 
causes,  and  especially  from  the   licentious  conduct 
of  disorderly  individuals,  of  both  Indians  and  white 
people,  there  were  frequent    interruptions  of  the 
peace  in  their  contiguous  settlements. 

Tn  the  war  between  France  and  England, which 
commenced  in  1775,  both  parties  paid  assiduous 
attention  to  the  Aborigines.  The  former  succeed 
ed  in  securing  the  greater  number  of  adherents  ; 
but  the  superior  success  of  the  latter,  in  the  pro 
gress,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  turned  (he 
current  of  Indian  affections  and  interest  in  their 
favour.  When  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  began  to  grow  serious,  the  friend 
ship  of  the  Indians  became  a  matter  of  conse 
quence  lo  both  parties.  Stretching  for  fifteen 
hundred  miles  along  the  whole  north-western  fron 
tier  of  the  colonies,  they  were  to  them  desirable 
friends,  and  formidable  enemies.  As  terror  was 
one  of  the  engines,  by  which  Great  Britain  in 
tended  to  enforce  the  submission  of  the  colonies, 
nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  the  excite 
ment  of  this  passion,  than  the  co-operations  of  In 
dians.  Policy,  not  cruelty,  led  to  the  adoption  of 
this  expedient  :  but  it  was  of  that  over-refined  spe 
cies  which  counteracts  itself.  In  the  competition 
for  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  the  British  had 


advantages,  far  superior  to  any  possessed  by  the  I  adjacent  states,  after  the  liiilish  had  failed  in 
colonists.  The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Ca-  |  their  designs  against  them,  in  the  spring  and  surn- 
nada,  an  event  which  had  taken  place  only  about  I  iner  of  1776,  gave  an  opportunity  for  carrying  war 
thirteen  years  before,  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  j  into  the  Indian  country.  Tins  was  done,  not  so 
of  many  of  the  savages,  and  had  inspired  them  with  j  much  to  punish  what  was  past,  as  to  prevent  all 
high  ideas  of  the  martial  superiority  of  the  British  :  future  co-operaliou  between  the  Indians  and  Bri- 
troops.  The  first  steps  taken  by  the  congress,  to  j  tish,  in  that  quarter, 
oppose  GrealBrilain,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caroli 


lina, 


and 


^ratify  the  Indians.   Such  was  the  eliect  of  the  non- |  Georgia,  sent  about   the  same  time,   a  consrdera- 

!  ble  force,  which  Iruversed  the  Indian  settlements, 
burned  their  towns,  and  destroyed   their  fields  of 
Above  five  hundred  of  the  Cherokees  were 

to  take  re 


importation  agreement  of  1774.  While  Great 
Hritain  had  access  lo  the  principal  Indian  tribes, 
through  Canada  on  the  north,  and  Florida  on  th 


south,  and  was  abundantly  able  to  supply  their 
many  wants  the  colonists  had  debarred  themselves 
from  importing  the  articles,  which  were  necessary 
for  tire  Indian  trade. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  colonies,  thai,  since 
the  peace  of  Paris,  1763,  the  transactions  with 
the  Indians  had  been  mostly  carried  on  by  super- 
intendants, appointed  and  paid  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  These,  being  under  obligations  to  the 
crown,  and  expectants  of  farther  favours  from  it, 
generally  used  their  influence  with  the  Indians,  in 
behalf  of  the  mother  country,  and  against  the  co 
lonies.  They  insinuated  into  the  minds  of  the 
uninformed  savages,  that  the  king  was  their  natu 
ral  protector,  against  the  encroaching  colonists; 
and  that,  if  the  latter  succeeded  in  their  opposi 
tion  to  Great  Britain,  they  would  next  arm  at  the 
extirpation  of  their  red  neighbours.  By  such  re 
presentations,  seconded  with  a  profusion  of  pres 
ents,  the  attachment  of  the  Indians  was  pre-en 
gaged,  in  support  of  the  British  interest. 

The  Americans  were  not  unmindful  of  the  sa 
vages  on  their  frontier.  They  appointed  commis 
sioners  to  explain  to  them  the  grounds  of  their 
dispute,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendship,  by  trea 
ties  and  presents.  They  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Indians,  that  the  quarrel  was,  by  no  means, 
relative  to  them  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  should 
lake  part  with  neither  side. 

For  tire  greater  convenience  of  managing  the 
intercourse  between  the  colonies  and  the  Indians, 
the  latter  were  divided  into  three  departments,  the 
northern,  southern,  and  middle;  and  commission 
ers  were  appointed  for  each.  Congress  also  re 
solved  to  import  and  distribute  among  them  a  suit 
able  assortment  of  goods,  to  the  amount  of  forty- 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  on  account  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  this  was  not  executed.  All  the  ex- 


corn. 

obliged  from   the   want  of  provisions, 


fuge  in  Florida,  and  were  there  fed  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  government.  These  unfortunate, 
misled  people  sued  for  peace,  in  the  most  submis 
sive  terms,  and  soon  afterwards  assented  to  a 
treaty,  by  which  they  ceded  a  considerable  part  of 
their  land  to  South  Carolina.  The  decision  with 
which  this  expedition  was  conducted,  intimidated 
the  Cherokees,  for  some  years  from  farther  hos 
tilities. 

Very  different  was  the  case  of  those  Indians,- 
who  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Brilish  posls,  and 
contiguous  to  the  frontier  of  the  northern  and  mid 
dle  stales.  The  presents  which  tlrey  continually 
received  from  England,  the  industry  of  the  British 
agents,  and  the  influence  of  a  great  number  of 
American  refugees  who  had  taken  shelter  among 
them,  operating  on  their  native  passion  for  rapine, 
excited  them  to  frequent  hostile  excursions.  Col 
onel  John  Butler,  a  Connecticut  tory,  and  Brandt, 
a  half  Indian  by  blood,  were  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  savages  in  these  expeditions.  The  vast 
extent  of  frontier,  and  remote  situation  of  the  set- 
ilemenls,  together  with  the  exact  knowledge 
which  the  refugees  possessed  of  the  country,  made 
it  practicable  for  eveu  small  parties  to  do  extensive 
mischief. 

A  storm  of  Indian  and  tory  vengeance  burst  in 
July  1778  with  particular  violence  on  Wyoming,  a 
new  and  flourishing  settlement  on  the  eastern 
brunch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Unfortunately  for 
the  security  of  the  inhabitants,  tire  soil  was  claimed 
both  by  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania.  From  the 
collision  of  contradictory  claims,  founded  on  royal 
charters,  the  laws  of  neither  were  steadily  enforced. 
In  this  remote  settlement,  where  government  was 
feeble,  the  lories  were  under  less  control ;  and 
could  easily  assemble  undiscovered.  Neverthe- 


erlions  of  Congress  were  insufficient  for  the  secu-    less,  twenty-seven  of  them  were  taken  and  sent  to 
ni'  ii,,..  .1    r..  .,,;..,          I r,   iliYirte*  oi7»i-v     H^rifni-il      in   ( !nmipr.i iru I  :   but  thev   were    after- 


*  It  has  been  computed,  that  five  hundred  civili/ed 
human  beings  may  enjoy  life  in  plentv  and  comfort, 
whore  only  one  savage  drags  out  a  miserable  existence. 


rity  of  Iheii  western  frontiers.  In  almost  every 
period  of  the  war,  a  great  majority  of  the  Indians 
took  part  with  Great  Britian,  against  the  Ameri 
cans.  South  Carolina  was  among  the  first  of  the 
states,  which  experienced  the  effects  of  British 
influence  over  the  Indians.  The  Cherokees  and 
the  Creeks  inhabit  lands  not  far  distant  from 
the  western  settlements  of  Carolina  and  Geor 
gia.  The  intercourse  with  these  tribes  had,  for 
several  years  prior  to  the  American  war,  been 
exclusively  committed  to  John  Stuart  an  offi 
cer  of  the  crown,  and  devoted  to  the  royal  in 
terest.  His  great  influence  was  wholly  exerted 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  A  plan  was  setlled 
by  him  in  concert  with  the  king's  governors  and 
other  royal  servants,  to  land  a  royal  armed  force 
in  Florida,  and  to  proceed  with  it  to  the  western 
frontier  of  the  southern  states  ;  and  there  in  con 
junction  with  the  lories  and  Indians,  to  fall  on  the 
friends  of  Congress,  at  the  same  time  that  a  fleet 
and  army  should  invade  them  on  the  sea  coast. 
The  whole  scheme  was  discovered,  by  the  cap- 
lure  of  Moses  Kirkland,  one  of  the  principal  agents 
employed  in  its  execution,  while  he  was  on  his 
way  to  General  Gage  with  dispatches,  detailing 
ihe  particulars,  and  soliciting  the  requisite  aid  to 
accomplish  it.  The  possession  of  Kirkland,  and 
of  his  papers,  enabled  the  Americans  to  take  such 
steps,  as  in  a  great  degree  frustrated  the  views  of 
the  royal  servants;  yet  so  much  was  carried  into 
effect,  that  the  Cherokees  hesan  their  massacres, 
al  the  very  time  the  Brilish  fleet  attacked  the  fort 
on  Sullivan's  island.  The  undisturbed  tranquili- 
ty,  which  took  place  in  South  Carolina  and  the 


Hartford,  in  Connecticut:  but  they  were  after 
wards  released.  These  and  others  of  the  same 
descriplion,  instigated  by  revenge  against  the 
Americans,  from  whom  some  of  them  had  suffered 
banishment  and  loss  of  properly,  made  a  common 
cause  wilh  the  Indians,  and  attacked  the  Wyoming 
settlement,  wilh  their  combined  forces,  estimated 
at  1100  men,  909  of  whom  were  Indians.  The 
whole  was  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  a 
Connecticut  tory.  One  of  the  forts,  which  had 
been  constructed  for  the  security  of  the  inhabi 
tants,  being  very  weak,  surrendered  to  this  party; 
but  some  of  the  garrison  had  previously  retired  to 
the  principal  fort  at  Kingston,  called  Forty-Fort. 
Colonel  John  Butler  next  demanded  the  surrender 
thereof.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  a  continental 
officer,  who  commanded,  sent  a  message  to  him. 
proposing  a  conference  at  a  bridge  without  the 
fort.  This  being  agreed  to.  Colonel  Zebulon  But 
ler,  Dennison,  and  some  other  officers  repaired  to 
the  place  appointed  ;  and  they  were  followed  by 
the  whole  garrison,  a  few  invalids  excepted. 
None  of  the  enemy  appeared.  The  Wyoming 
people  advanced,  and  supposed  that  the  enemy 
were  retiring.  They  continued  to  march  on,  till 
they  were  about  three  miles  from  the  fort.  They 
then  saw  a  few  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  they  ex 
changed  some  shot ;  but  they  presently  found  them 
selves  ambuscaded,  and  attacked  by  the  whole  body 
of  Indians  and  lories.  They  fought  gallantly,  till 
their  retreat  to  Ihe  fort  was  cut  off.  Universal 
confusion  ensued.  Of  417,  who  had  marched  out 
of  the  fort,  about  360  were  instantly  slain.  No 
quarters  were  given.  Colonel  John  Butler  again 
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demanded  the  surrender  of  Forty-Fort.  This  wa 
agreed  to,  under  articles  o(  capitulation*,  by  whicl 
the  effects  of  the  people  therein  were  lo  be  secure' 
to  them.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  thirty  mei 
and  two  hundred  women,  were  permitted  to  cros: 
the  Susquehannah,  and  retreat  through  the  wood: 
to  Northampton  county.  The  most  of  the  seat 
tered  settlers  had  previously  retired,  some  througl 
the  woods  to  Northampton,  others  down  the  rive 
to  Northumberland.  In  this  retreat,  some  winner 
were  delivered  of  children  in  the  woods,  and  many 
suffered  from  want  of  provisions.  Several  of  tin 
settlers  at  Wyoming  hail  erected  good  houses  am: 
barns,  and  made  very  considerable  improvements 
These  and  the  other  houses  in  the  vicinity,  were 
destroyed.  Their  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
were  for  the  most  part  lulled,  or  driven  away  by 
the  enemy. 

A  large  proportion  of  ihe  male  inhabitants,  were, 
in  one  day,  slaughtered.  In  a  single  engagement 
near  300  women  were  made  widows,  and  a  much 
greater  number  of  children  were  left  fatherless. 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  AVyoming  set 
tlement,  an  expedition  was  carried  on  againsMhe 
Indians,  by  Colonel  Butler  of  the  Pennsylvania 
troops.  He  and  his  paity  having  gained  the  head 
of  the  Delaware,  Oct.  1st.  marched  down  therivei 
for  two  days,  anil  then  struck  across  the  country  to 
the  Susqiiehannah.  They  burnt  or  destroyed  the  In 
dian  villages,  both  in  that  quarter,  and  the  other  set 
tlements:  but  the  inhabitants  escaped.  The  destruc 
tion  was  extended  for  several  miles,  on  both  side? 
of  the  Susquehanmih.  The  difficulties  which  Co 
lonel  Butler's  men  encountered,  in  this  expedition, 
were  uncommonly  great.  They  were  obliged  to 
carry  provisions  on  their  backs,  and  thus  loaded, 
frequently  to  wade  through  creeks  and  rivers.  Af 
ter  the  toil  of  a  hard  march  they  were  obliged  to 
endure  chilly  nights,  and  heavy  rains,  without  even 
the  means  of  keeping  their  arms  dry.  They  com 
pleted  the  expedition  in  sixteen  days.  About  four 
weeks  after  Colonel  Butler's  return,  some  hundreds 
of  Indians,  a  large  body  of  lories,  and  about  fifty- 
regulars  entered  Cherry  Valley,  within  the  stale 
of  New  York.  They  made  an  unsuccessful  at 
tempt  on  Fort  Alden  ;  but  they  killed  and  scalped 
thirty-two  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and 
children  ;  and  also  Colonel  Alden  and  ten  soldiers. 
An  expedition  which  was  lo  have  taken  place 
under  Henry  Hamilton,  lieutenant  governor 
of  Detroit,  fortunately  for  the  Virginia  back  set 
tlers,  against  whom  it  was  principally  directed, 
fell  through  in  consequence  of  the  spirited  con 
duct  of  Colonel  Clarke.  The  object  of  the  expe 
dition  was  extensive,  and  many  Indians  were  en 
gaged  in  it.  Hamilton  took  post  at  St.  Vincennes, 
in  the  winter,  to  have  all  things  in  readiness,  for 
invading  the  American  settlements,  as  soon  as  the 
season  of  the  year  would  permit.  Clarke,  on 
hearing  that  Hamilton  had  weakened  himself,  by 
sending  away  a  considerable  part  of  his  Indians, 
against  the  frontier  settlers,  formed  the  resolution 
of  attacking  him,  as  the  best  expedient  for  pre 
venting  the  mischiefs  which  were  designed  against 
his  country.  After  surmounting  many  difficulties, 
he  arrived  with  130  men,  unexpectedly  at  St. 
Vincennes. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  immediately  sur 
rendered  on  the  23d  Feb.  1779,  lo  the  Ameri 
cans;  and  assisted  them  in  taking  the  foil.  The 
next  day,  Hamilton,  with  the  garrison,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war,  on  articles  of  capitulation. 
Clarke,  on  hearing  that  a  convoy  of  British  goods 
and  provisions  was  on  its  way  from  Detroit,  de 
tached  a  party  of  sixty  men,  which  met  them,  and 
made  prize  of  the  whole.  By  this  well-conducted 
and  spirited  attack  on  Hamilton,  his  intended  ex 
pedition  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  Colonel  Clarke 
transmitted  to  the  council  of  Virginia,  letters  and 
papers,  relating  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton, 
Philip  de  Jean,  justice  of  peace  for  Detroit,  and 
William  Larnolhe,  captain  of  volunteers,  whom  he. 
had  made  prisoners.  The  board  reported,  that 
Hamilton  had  incited  the  Indians  to  perpetrate  their 
accustomed  cruelties,  on  the  defenceless  inhabit 


ants  of  the  United  States;   had   sent  considerable  I  mote  Indians.     Much  was  therefore  expected  from 

detachments  of  Indians  against  the  frontiers ;  had  their  expulsion.  When  (Jrncial  Sullivan  was  on 
appointed  a  great  council  of  them,  to  meet  him 
and  concert  the.  operations  of  the  ensuing  cam 
paign  ;  had  given  standing  rewards  for  scalps; 
;ind  had  treated  American  prisoners  wi'h  cruelly. 
They  also  reported,  that  De  Jean  was  the  willing 
and  cordiid  instrument  of  Hamilton  ;  and  thatlja- 
niolhe  was  captain  of  the  volunteer  scalping  parties 
of  I.ndiaris  and  lories,  who  went  out,  from  time  to 
time,  under  general  orders  to  spare  neither  men, 
women,  nor  children.  They  therefore  consider 
ing  them  as  fil  objects,  on  whom  to  begin  the  work 
of  retaliation,  advised  ihe  governor  lo  pul  them  in 
irons;  confine  them  in  the  dungeon  of  ihe  public 
jail;  debar  them  ihe  use  of  pen,  ink  and  paper; 
and  exclude  them  from  all  converse,  except  with 
their  keeper. 

Colonel  Goose  Van  Shaick,  with  fifty-five  men, 
marched  from  fort  Schuyler  to  the  Onondaga  set 
tlements,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  burned  the 
whole,  consisting  of  about  fifly  houses,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions.  Horses,  and 
stock  of  every  kind,  \vere  killed.  The  arms  and 
amuniiion  of  the  Indians  were  either  destroyed 
brought  off,  and  their  settlements  were  laid 

ate.  Twelve  Indians  were  killed,  and  thirly- 
four  made  prisoners.  This  expedition  was  per 
formed  in  less  than  six  days,  and  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man. 

In  this  manner,  ihe  savage  part  of  the  war  was 
carried  on  in  America.  Waste,  and  sometimes 
cruelty,  were  inflicted  and  retorted,  with  infinite 
variety  of  scenes  of  honor  and  disgust.  The  sel 
fish  passions  of  human  nature,  umeslrained  by 
social  ties,  broke  over  all  bounds  of  decency  or 
humanity.  The  American  refugees,  who  had  (led 
lo  the  western  wilderness,  indulged  their  passion 
for  rapine  by  assuming  ihe  colour  and  dress  of 
Indians.  Al  other  times,  they  acted  as  guides, 
and  conducted  these  merciless  ravagers  into  such 
ettlemcnts,  ns  afforded  the  most  valuable  booty, 
and  the  fairest  prospect  of  escape.  The  savages, 
encouraged  by  British  presents  and  agents,  and 
led  on  by  American  refugees  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  who  cloaked  the  most  consum 
mate  villany  under  the  specious  name  of  loyalty, 
ixiended  their  depredations  and  murders  far  and 


A  particular  detail  of  the  devestation  of  proper- 
y;  of  the  distress  of  numbers,  who  escaped  only 
jy  fleeing  to  the  woods,  where  they  subsisted', 
without  covering  on  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth  ;  and  of  the  barbarous  murders  which 
were  committed  on  persons  of  every  age  and  sex, 
would  be  sufficient  to  fill  every  breast  with  horror. 

In  sundry  expeditions,  which  had  been  carried 
in  against  the  Indians,  ample  vengeance  had  been 
aken  on  some  of  them;  but  these  partial  successes 
iroihiced  no  lasting  benefit.  Tlie  few  who  escaped, 
lad  it  iu  their  power  to  make  thousands  miserable, 
^orthe  permanent  security  of  the  frontier  inluibi- 
ants,  il  was  resolved,  in  ihe  year  1779,  to  carry 


a  decisive  expedition  into  the 


year  1 
Indian 


country.     A 


considerable  body  of  continental  troops  were  select 
ed  for  this  purpose,  and  put  under  the  command  of 
General  Sullivan. 

The  Indians  who  form  the  confederacy  of  the 
ix  nations,  commonly  called  the  Mohawks,  were 
he  objects  of  this  expedition.  They  inhabit  that 
inmense  and  fertile  tr.icl  of  country,  which  lies 
etween  New  England,  the  middle  states,  and  the 
They  had  been  advised  by 


>rovince  of  Canada, 
ongress,   and  they 


id 


pro  i 


nised.    to  observe  a 


eutrality  in  the  war  ;  but  they  soon  departed  from 
his  line  of  conduct.  The  Oneidas  and  a  few 
therswere  friends  to  the  Americans;  but  a  great 
lajoritytook  part  decidedly  against  them.  Over- 
ne  by  the  presents  and  promises  of  Sir  John 


lis  way  to  the  Indian  country,  he  was  joined  bv 
the  American  general,  Clinton,  with  upwards  of 
1000  men.  The  latler  made  his  way  down  ill*' 
Susqiiehannah,  by  a  singular  contrivance.  Th« 
stream  of  water  in  thai  river  was  too  low  to  float 
his  balteaux.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he 
raised  with  great  industry,  a  dam  across  the  mouth 
of  the  lakeOlsego,  which  is  one  of  ihe  sources  of 
ihe  river  Susqiiehannah.  The  lake,  being  con'- 
stantly  supplied  by  springs,  soon  rose  to  the  height 
of  ihe  dam.  General  Clinton  having  got  his  hat- 
leaux  ready,  opened  a  passage  through  the  dam 
for  the  water  to  flow.  This  raided  ihe  river  so 
high,  that  he  was  enabled  to  embark  all  his  troops, 
and  to  float  them  down  to  Tioga.  By  this  exer 
tion  they  soon  joined  Sullivan. 

The  Indians,  on  hearing  of  the  expedition  pro 
jected  against  them,  acted  with  firmness.  They 
collected  their  strengih,  took  possession  of  proper 
ground,  and  fortified  it  with  judgment.  (>ei;cr;d 
Sullivan,  on  the  29lh  August  attacked  them  in  their 
works.  They  had  a  cannonade  for  more  than 
two  hours;  but  then  gave  way.  This  engage 
ment  proved  decisive.  After  the  trenches  were 
forced,  the  Indians  fled  without  making  any  attempt 
to  rally.  The  consternation  occasioned  among 
them  by  this  defeal  was  so  great,  that  they  gave 
up  all  ideas  of  farther  resistance.  As  the  Ameri 
cans  advanced  into  their  settlements,  the  Indians 
retreated  before  ihem,  without  throwing  any  ob 
structions  in  their  way.  General  Sullivan  pene 
trated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  inhabited  by 
the  Mohawks,  and  spread  desolation  every  where. 
Many  settlements  in  the  form  of  towns  were  de 
stroyed  All  their  fields  of  corn,  and  whatever 
was  in  a  state  of  cultivation  underwent  the  same 
fate.  Scarcely  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  house 
was  left  standing,  nor  was  an  Indian  to  be  seen. 
To  the  surprise  of  the  Americans,  they  found  the 
lands  about  the  Indian  towns  well  cultivated,  and 
their  houses  bolh  large  and  commodious.  The 
quantity  of  corn  destroyed  was  immense.  Or 
chards,  in  which  were  several  hundred  fruit  trees, 
of  them  many  appeared  lo 


were   cut   down  : 

have  been  planted  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Their 
gardens,  replenished  with  a  variety  of  useful  vege 
tables,  were  laid  waste.  The  Americans  were  so 
full  of  resentment  against  the  Indians,  for  the 
many  outrages  they  had  suffered  from  them, 
and  so  bent  on  making  the  expedition  decisive, 
that  ihe  officers  and  soldiers  cheerfully  agreed 
to  remain,  till  they  had  fully  completed  the  de 
struction  of  the  settlemenl.  The  supplies  obtained 
in  the  country  lessened  the  inconvenience  of  short 
rations.  The  ears  of  corn  were  so  remarkably 
large,  that  many  of  them  measured  twenty-two 
inches  in  length.  Necessity  suggested  a  novel 
expedient  for  pulverizing  the  grains  thereof.  The 
soldiers  perforated  a  few  of  their  camp-kettles  with 
bayonets.  The  protrusions  occasioned  I  hereby 
formed  a  rough  surface,  and,  by  rubbing  Ihe  ears 
of  corn  thereon,  a  coarse  meal  was  produced,  which 
was  easily  converted  into  agreeable  nourishment. 
The  Indians,  by  this  decisive  expedition,  being 
made  to  feel,  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  those 
calamities  they  were  wont  to  inflict  on  others,  be 
came  cautious  and  timid.  The  sufferings  they  had 
undergone,  and  the  dread  of  a  repetition  of  them, 
in  case  of  their  provoking  the  resentment  of  the 
Americans,  damped  the  ardour  ol  their  warriors  for 
making  incursions  into  the  American  settlements. 
The  frontiers,  though  not  restored  to  perfect  tran- 
qnilily,  experienced  an  exemption  from  a  great 
proportion  of  the  calamities,  in  which  they  had  been 
lately  involved. 

Though  these  good  consequences  resulted  from 
this  expedition  ;  yet,  before  its  termination,  several 

illusion,  and  other  British  agents,  and  by  their  |  detached  parlies  of  Indians  distressed  different  set- 
wn  native  appetite  for  depiedation,  they  invaded  j  llements  in  the  United  States.  A  party  of  sixty  In- 
he  frontiers,  carrying  slaughter  and  devaslalion  dians,  and  twenty-seven  white  men,  under  Brandt, 


vherever  they  went.     From   the  vicinity  of  iheir 
lettlements,   to   ihe  inhabited  parts  of  the  United 


attacked  the  Minisink  settlement  on  the23d  July, 
and  burnt  ten  houses,  twelve  barns,  a  fort  and  two 


States,  they  facilitated  the  inroads  of  the  more  re- 1  mills;   and  carried  oft' much  plunder,  together  with 
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thing  necessary  for  llie  public  good,  except  taking 
away  the  life  of  a  citizen,  without  a  legal  trial." 
The  governor  immediately  ordered  the  militia  to 
rendezvous.  Though  the  necessity  was  great,  few 
obeyed  the  pressing  call.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  governor,  under  his  extraordinary 
powers,  requiring  such  of  the  militia,  as  were  regu 
larly  drafted,  and  all  the  inhabitants  antl  owners 
of  property  in  the  town,  to  repair  to  the  American 
standard,  and  join  the  garrison  immediately,  under 
pain  of  confiscation. 

The  tedious  passage,  from  New  York  toTybee, 
gave  the  Americans  time  to  fortify  Charleston. 
This,  together  with  the  losses,  which  the  royal 
army  had  sustained,  in  the  late  tempestuous  wea- 
her,  induced  Sii  Henry  Clinton  to  despatch  an  or 
der  to  New  York,  for  reinforcements  of  meo  and 
stores.  He  also  directed  Major  General  Prevost, 
to  send  on  to  him  twelve  hundred  men,  from  the 
garrison  of  Savannah.  Brigadier  General  Patter 
son,  at  (lie  head  of  this  detachment,  made  his  way 
good  over  the  Savannah,  and  through  the  inter 
mediate  country  ;  and,  soon  afterwards  joined  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  near  the  banks  of  Ashley  river. 
Tke  royal  forces,  without  delay,  proceeded  to  the 
siege.  At  Wappoo  on  James  Island,  they  formed 
i  depot,  March  29,  and  erected  fortifications,  both 
nn  that  island  and  on  the  main,  opposite  to  the 
southern  and  western  extremities  of  Charleston. 
\u  advanced  party  crossed  Ashley  river,  and  soon 
ifterwards  broke  ground,  at  the  distance  of  eleven 
lundred  yards  from  the  American  works.  At  suc 
cessive  periods,  they  erected  five  batteries  on 
Charleston  neck.  The  garrison  was  equally  assi- 
luous,  in  preparing  for  its  defence.  The  works, 
which  had  been  previously  blown  up,  were  strength 
ened  and  extended.  Lines  and  redoubts  were  con- 
inued  across,  from  Cooper  to  Ashley  river.  In 
ront  of  the  whole,  was  a  strong  abbatis,  and  a  wet 
litch,  made  by  passing  a  canal  from  the  heads  of 
iwamps,  which  run  in  opposite  directions.  Be- 
ween  the  abbatis  and  the  lines,  deep  holes  were 
lug  at  short  intervals.  The  lines  were  made  par- 
icularly  strong,  on  the  right  and  left,  and  so  con 
structed,  as  to  rake  the  wet  ditch,  in  almost  its 
ivhole  extent.  To  secure  the  centre,  a  horn-work 
lad  been  erected,  which,  being  closed  during  the 
>iese,  formed  a  kind  of  citadel.  Works  were  also 
hrown  up  on  all  sides  of  the  town,  where  a  land- 
ng  was  practicable.  Though  the  lines  were  no 
7iore  than  field-works,  yet  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
reated  them  with  the  respectful  homage  of  three 
parallels.  From  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  April,  the 
irst  parallel  was  completed  ;  and,  immediately 
afterwards,  the  town  was  summoned  to  surrender, 
On  the  12th,  the  batteries  were  opened,  and,  from 
hat  day,  an  almost  incessant  fire  was  kept  up. 
\boutthe  time  the  batteries  were  opened,  a  work 
vas  thrown  up,  near  Wando  river,  nine  miles  from, 
own  ;  and  another,  at  Lempriere's  point,  to  pre 
serve  the  communication  with  the  country  by  wa- 
er.  A  post  was  also  ordered  at  a  ferry  over  the 
Santee,  to  favour  the  coming  in  of  reinforcements, 
>r  the  retreat  of  the  garrison  when  necessary. 
The  British  marine  force,  consisting  of  one  ship 
(fifty  guns,  two  offorly-four  guns,  fourof  thirly- 
wo,  and  the  Sandwich  armed  ship,  crossed  the 
ai  in  front  of  Rebellion  road,  and  anchored  in  Five 
'athom  Hole.  The  American  force,  opposed  to 
liis,  was  the  Bricole,  which,  though  pierced  for 
brty-four  guns,  did  not  mount  half  of  that  number, 
wo  of  thirty-two  guns,  one  of  twenty-eight,  two 
of  tweniy-six,  two  of  twenty,  and  the  brig  Notre 
Dame  of  sixteen  guns.  The  first  object  of  its  corn- 
nander,  Commodore  Whipple,  was  to  prevent  ad 
miral  Arbulhnot  from  crossing  the  bar;  but,  on 
"arther  examination,  this  was  found  to  be  imprac- 
icable.  He  therefore  fell  back  to  Fort  Moultrie, 
and  afterwards  to  Charleston.  The  crews  and 
;uns  of  all  his  vessels,  except  one,  were  put  on 
hore  to  reinforce  the  batteries. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot,  on  the  9th  of  April,  weighed 
tnchor,  at  Five  Fathom  Hole;  and,  with  the  ad 
vantage  of  a  strong  southerly  wind,  and  flowing 
ide,  "passed  Fort  Moultrie,  without  stopping  to 


several  prisoners.  The  militia  from  Goshen  and 
the  vicinity,  to  the  amount  of  119,  collected  and 
pursued  them  ;  but  with  so  little  caution,  that  the) 
were  surprised  and  defeated.  About  this  timi 
General  Williamson  and  Colonel  Pickens,  both  of 
South  Carolina,  entered  the  Indian  country,  adja 
cent  to  the  frontier  of  tbeii  slate,  August  22d,  1779, 
burned  and  destroyed  the  corn  ol  eight  towns,  and 
insisted  upon  the  Indians  removing  immediately 
from  their  lute  habitations,  into  more  remote  settle 
ments. 

In  the  same  month,  Colonel  Broadhead  engaged 
in  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Mingo,  Mun- 
sey,  and  Seneca  Indians.  He  left  Pittsburgh  with 
(iOo  men,  and  was  gone  live  weeks  ;  in  which  time, 
he  penetrated  200  miles  from  the  fort, and  destroyed 
a  number  of  Indian  huts  and  five  hundred  acres  of 
corn. 

The  state  of  New  York  continued  to  suffer  in  its 
frontier,  from  Indians  and  their  tory  associates. 
These  burnt  fifty  houses,  and  forty-seven  barns, 
ihe  principal  part  of  Canijolmry,  a  fine  settle 
ment  about  iJG  miles  from  Albany.  They  also  des 
troyed  twenty-seven  houses  at  Schoharie,  August, 
1780,  and  twenty  at  Norman's  creek.  In  about 
two  months  afterwards,  they  made  a  second  irrup 
tion,  and  attacked  Stone  Arabia,  Canasoiraga  and 
Schoharie.  At  the  same  time,  they  laid  waste  a 
great  extent  of  country  about  the  Mohawk  river, 
killed  a  number  of  the  settleis,  and  made  many 
prisoners. 

The  Cherokee  Indians,  having  forgotten  the  con 
sequences  of  provoking  the  Americans  to  invade 
their  settlements,  in  ihe  year  1776,  made  an  in 
cursion  into  Ninety-Six  district,  in  South  Carolina, 
massacred  some  families,  and  burned  several  hou 
ses.  General  Pickens,  in  1781.  collected  a  party 
of  the  militia,  and  penetrated  into  their  country. 
This  he  accomplished  in  fourteen  days,  at  the  head 
ol  394  horsemen.  In  that  short  space,  he  burned 
thirteen  towns  and  villages,  killed  upwards  of  forty 
Indians,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners.  Not  one 
of  his  party  was  killed,  and  only  two  were  wound 
ed.  None  of  the  expeditions  against  the  Chero- 
kees  had  been  so  rapid  and  decisive  as  this.  The 
Americans  did  not  expend  three  rounds  of  ammu 
nition,  and  yet  only  three  Indians  escaped, after  hav 
ing  been  once  seen.  On  this  occasion  a  new  and  suc 
cessful  mode  of  fighting  them  was  introduced.  The 
American  militia  rushed  forward  on  horseback, and 
charged  the  Indians  with  drawn  swords.  The 
vanquished  Cherokees  again  sued  for  peace,  in  the 
most  submissive  terms,  and  obtained  it  ;  but  not  till 
they  had  promised,  that  instead  of  listening  to  the 
advice  of  the  royalists,  instigating  them  to  war, 
they  would  deliver,  to  the  authority  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  all  who  should  visit  them  on  that 
errand. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war.  in  1782,  theie  was 
a  barbarous  and  unprovoked  massacre  of  some 
civilized  Indians,  who  had  been  settled  near  the 
Muskingum.  These,  under  the  influence  of  .some 
pious  missionaries  of  the  Moravian  persuasion, 
had  been  formed  into  some  degree  of  civil  and  re 
ligious  order.  They  abhorred  w;ir,  and  would  take 
no  part  therein,  giving  for  reason  that,  "  the  Gteat 
Being  did  not  make  men  to  destioy  men  ;  but  to 
love  and  assist  each  other."  From  a  love  ofpeace, 
they  advised  those  of  their  own  colour,  who 
were  bent  on  war,  to  desist  from  it.  They  were 
also  led  from  humanity,  to  inform  the  white  people 
of  their  danger,  when  they  knew  that  their  settle 
ments  were  about  to  be  invaded.  This  provoked 
the  hostile  Indians  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  car 
ried  these  pacific  people  quite  away  from  Muskin 
gum,  to  a  bank  of Sandusky  Creek.  They,  finding 
corn  dear  and  scarce  in  their  new  habitations,  ob 
tained  liberty  to  come  back,  in  Ihe  fall  of  the  same 
year,  to  Muskingum,  that  they  might  collect  the 
crops  they  had  planted  before  their  removal. 

When  the  white  people,  at  and  near  Mononga- 
hela,  heard  that  a  number  of  Indians  were  at  the 
Moravian  towns,  on  the  Muskingum,  they  gave 
out  that  their  intentions  were  hostile.  Without 
any  farther  inquiry,  160  of  them  crossed  the  Ohio, 


and  put  to  death  these  harmless,  inoffensive  peo 
pie,  though  they  made  no  resistance.  In  conl'or 
mity  to  their  religious  principles,  these  Moravians 
patiently  submitted  to  their  hard  fate,  without  at 
tempting  to  destroy  their  murderers.  Upwards  of 
ninety  of  this  pacific  race  were  killed  by  men. 
who,  while  they  called  themselves Christians;were 
more  deserving  of  the  name  of  savages,  than  those 
whom  they  inhumanly  murdered. 

Soon  after  this  unprovoked  massacre,  a  party 
of  Americans  set  out  for  Sandusky,  to  destroy  the 
Indian  towns  in  that  part;  but  the  Delaware*, 
Wyandots,  and  other  Indiana  opposed  them.  An 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  some  of  the  white 
people  were  killed,  and  several  were  taken  pris 
oners.  Among  the  latter  were  Colonel  Crawford, 
and  his  son-in-law.  The  colonel  was  sacrificed 
to  the  manes  of  those  Indians,  who  were  massa 
cred  at  the  Moravian  towns.  The  other  prisoners 
were  put  to  death  with  the  tomahawk. 

Throughout  the  American  war,  the  desolation 
brought  by  the  Indians,  on  the  frontier  settlements 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  Indians  by  the 
Americans,  was  sufficient  to  excite  compassion  ii 
the  most  obdurate  hearts. 

Not  only  men  and  warriors,  butwomen  and  chil 
dren,  were  indiscriminately  murdered,  while  whole 
settlements  were  involved  in  promiscuous  desola 
tion.  Each  was  made  a  scourge  to  the  other; 
and  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  war  were  ren 
dered  doubly  distressing,  by  the  dispersion  of 
families, the  breaking  up  of  settlements,  and  an 

dition  of  savage  cruelties,  to  the  most  exten 
sive  devastation  of  those  things,  which  conduce  to 
the  comfort  of  human  life. 


CHAPTER    XXI- 
Campaign  of  1780  in  the  Southern  States. 

THK  successful  defence  of  Savannah,  together 
with  the  subsequent  departure  of  Count  D'Estaign, 
from  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  [1780]  soon 
dissipated  all  apprehensions,  previously  entertain 
ed  for  the  safety  of  New  York.  These  circum 
stances  pointed  out  to  Sir  Hemy  Clinton,  the  pro 
priety  of  renewing  offensive  operations.  Having 
effected  nothing  of  importance,  for  the  two  pre 
ceding  campaigns,  he  turned  his  attention  south 
wardly,  and  regaled  himself  with  flattering  pros- 
sects  of  easy  conquest,  among  the  weaker  stales. 
The  suitableness  of  the  climate  for  winter  opera 
tions,  the  richness  of  the  country,  and  its  distance 
from  support,  designated  South  Carolina  as  a  pro 
per  object  of  enterprise.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
was  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet  known,  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  committed  the  commando!' the 
royal  army,  in  New  York,  to  Lieutenant  General 
Kniphausen,  and  embarked  for  the  southward  with 
four  (lank  battalions,  twelve  regiments,  and  a  corps, 
British,  Hessian  and  provincial,  a  powerful  de 
tachment  of  artillery,  230  cavalry,  together  with 
an  ample  supply  of  military  stores  and  provisions. 
Vice-admiral  Aibuthnot,  with  a  suitable  naval 
force,  undertook  to  convey  the  troops  to  the  place 
of  their  destination.  After  a  tedious  and  danger 
ous  passage,  in  which  part  of  their  ordnance,  most 
of  their  artillery,  and  all  their  cavalry  horses  were 
lost,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Tybee  in  Georgia,  Jan. 
21,  1780.  In  a  few  days,  the  transports,  with  the 
army  on  board,  sailed  from  Savannah,  for  North- 
Edislo.  After  a  short  passage,  on  the  1th  of  Feb 
ruary,  the  troops  made  good  their  landing,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Charleston,  and  took  possession 
of  John's  Island  and  Stono  ferry ;  and  soon  after 
wards  of  James  Island,  and  Wappoo-cut.  A  bridge 
ivas  thrown  over  the  canal,  and  part  of  the  royal 
army  took  post  on  the  banks  of  Ashley  river,  op 
posite  to  Charleston. 

The  assembly  of  the  state  was  sitting  when  the 
British  landed;  but  broke  up  after  "  delegating  to 
Governor  Rutledge,  and  such  of  his  council,  as  he 
could  conveniently  consult,  a  power  to  do  every 
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engage  it;  and  anchored  near  the  remains  of  Fort 
.lolinsoii.  Colonel  Pinekney,  who  commanded  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  kept  up  a  brisk  and  well-directed 
fire,  on  the  ships  in  iheir  passage.  To  prevent 
the  royal  armed  vessels,  from  running  ioto  Cooper 
river,  eleven  vessels  were  sunk  in  the  channel, 
opposite  to  the  exchange.  The  batteries  of  the 
besiegers  soon  obtained  »  superiority  over  those 
of  the  town.  The  former  had  twenty-one  mor 
tars  and  royals;  the  latter  only  two.  The  regu 
lar  force  in  the  garrison,  was  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  besiegers.  Few  of  the  militia  could 
be  persuaded  to  leave  their  plantations,  and  rein 
force  their  brethren  in  the  capital.  A  camp  was 
formed  at  Monk's  corner,  to  keep  up  the  commu 
nication  between  the  town  and  country  ;  and  the 
militia  without  the  lines,  were  requested  to  ren 
dezvous  there  ;  but  this  was  surprised,  and  routed 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton.  The  British 
Laving  now  less  to  (ear,  extended  themselves  to  the 
eastward  of  Cooper  river.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
horse,  and  GOO  infantry  were  detached  on  this  ser 
vice,  April  16;  but.  nevertheless,  the  weak  state 
of  the  garrison  made  it  improper  to  detach  a  num 
ber  sufficient  to  attack  that  small  force. 

About  this  time,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  received  a 
reinforcement  of  3000  men,  from  New  York.  A 
council  of  war  agreed  that  "  a,  retreat  would  be 
attended  with  many  distressing  inconveniences,  if 
not  altogether  impracticable  ;"  and  advised,  "that 
offers  of  capitulation,  before  their  affairs  became 
more  critical,  should  be  made  to  General  Clinton, 
which  might  admit  of  the  army's  withdrawing,  and 
afford  security  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants."  These  terms,  being  proposed,  were 
instantly  rejected  ;  but  the  garrison  adhered  to 
them,  in  hopes  that  succours  would  arrive  from 
the  neigbouring  stales.  The  bare  offer  of  ca 
pitulating  dispirited  the  garrison;  but  they  con 
tinued  to  resist,  in  expectation  of  favourable  events. 
The  British  speedily  completed  the  investiture  of 
the  town,  both  by  land  and  water.  After  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  had  passed  Sullivan's  Island,  Colonel 
Pinckney,  and  150  of  the  men  under  his  command, 
were  withdrawn  from  that  post  to  Charleston, 
The  fort  on  the  island  was  surrendered  on  the  Gth 
of  May,  without  opposition,  to  Captain  Hudson  of 
the  royal  navy.  On  the  same  day,  the  remains 
of  the  American  cavalry  which  escaped  from  the 
late  surprise  at  Monk's  corner,  were  again  surprised 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton,  at  Laneau's  ferry, 
on  Santee  ;  and  the  whole  were  either  killed,  cap 
tured,  or  dispersed.  While  every  thing  prospered 
with  the  British,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  began  a  cor 
respondence  with  General  Lincoln,  and  renewed 
his  former  offers  to  the  garrison,  in  case  of  theii 
surrender.  Lincoln  was  disposed  to  close  with 
them,  as  far  as  they  respected  his  army;  but  some 
(lemur  was  made,  with  a  view  of  gaining  better 
terms  for  the  citizens,  which,  it  was  hoped,  might 
be  obtained  on  a  conference.  This  was  asked  ; 
but  Clinton,  instead  of  granting  it,  answered,  "  that 
hostilities  should  re-commence  at  eight  o'clock." 
Nevertheless,  neither  party  fired  till  nine.  The 
garrison  then  re-commenced  hostilities.  The  be 
siegers  immediately  followed  ;  and  each  cannon 
aded  the  other,  with  unusual  briskness.  The  Brit 
ish  batteries  of  the  third  parallel  opened  on  this 
occasion.  Shells  and  carcasses  were  thrown,  into 
almost  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  several  houses 
were  burned.  The  cannon  and  mortars  played  on 
the  garrison,  at  a  less  distance  than  a  hundred 
yards.  The  Hessian  chasseurs  were  so  near  the 
American  lines,  that,  with  their  rifles,  they  could 
easily  strike  any  object  on  them.  The  British, 
having  crossed  the  wet  ditch  by  sap,  advanced 
within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  American  works, 
and  were  ready  for  making  a  general  assault  by 
If.nd  and  water.  All  expectation  of  succour  was 
at  an  end.  The  only  hope  left  was.  that  9000  men, 
the  flower  of  the  British  army,  seconded  by  a  na 
val  force,  might  fail  in  forcing  extensive  lines  de 
fended  by  less  than  3000  men.  Under  these  cir 
cumstances,  the  siege  was  protracted  till  the  llth 
of  May.  On  that  day,  a  great  number  of  citizens 


addressed  General  Lincoln  in  a  petition,  expressing 
their  acquiesence  in  the  terms,  which  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  had  offered,  and  requested  his  acceptance 
of  them.  On  the  reception  ol  this  petition,  General 
'.  Lincoln  wrote  to  Sir  Henry,  and  offered  to  accept 
the  terms  before  proposed.  The  royal  command 
ers,  wishing  to  avoid  the  extremity  of  a  storm,  and 
unwilling  to  press  to  unconditional  submission  an 
enemy,  whose  friendship  they  wished  loconcil  ate, 
returned  a  favourable  answer.  A  capitulation  was 
signed  on  the  ISthof  May,  and  Major  General  Les 
lie  took  possession  of  the  town,  on  the  next  day. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  during  the  siege  was  nearly 
equal.  Of  [he  king's  troops,  76  were  killed,  and 
1&9  wounded.  Of  the  Americans,  89  were  killed, 
and  140  wounded.  Upwards  of  400  pieces  of  ar 
tillery  were  surrendered.  By  the  articles  of  ca 
pitulation,  the  garrison  was  to  march  out  of  town, 
and  deposit  their  arms  in  front  of  the  works;  but 
the  drums  were  not  to  beat  a  British  march  nor  the 
colours  to  be  uncased.  The  continentel  troops 
and  seamen  were  to  keep  their  baggage,  and  re 
main  prisoners  of  war,  till  exchanged.  The  mili 
tia  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  respec 
tive  homes,  as  prisoners  on  parole  ;  and  while  they 
adhered  to  their  parole,  were  not  to  be  molested  by 
the  British  troops,  in  person  or  property.  The  in 
habitants  of  all  conditions  weie  to  be  considered, 
as  prisoners  on  parole,  and  to  hold  their  property, 
(>nthe  same  terms  with  the  militia.  The  officers 
!  of  the  army  and  navy  were  to  retain  their  servants, 
swords,  pistols,  and  baggage  unsearched.  They 
were  permitted  to  sell  their  horses;  but  not  to  re 
move  them.  A  vessel  was  allowed  to  proceed  (o 


Philadelphia,  with 
unopened. 


General  Lincoln's  despatches 


The  numbers  which   surrendered    prisoners  of 
jwar,  inclusive  of  the  militia,  and   every  adult  male 
inhabitant,  were  above  5000  ;    but  the  proper  gar- 
j  rison,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  did  not  exceed 
^500.     The  precise  number  of  privates,  in  the  con 
tinental  army,   was  1977  ;  of  which  number  500 
were  in  the  hospitals.     The  captive  officers  were 
'much  more  in  proportion  than  the  privates,  and 
consisted  of  one  major-general,  six  brigadiers,  nine 
colonels,  fourteen  lieutenant  colonels,  fifteen  ma 
jors,  eighty-four  captains,  eighty-four  lieutenants, 
1  thirty-two  second   lieutenants  and  ensigns.     The 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  were  mostly  militia 
officers,    from    a   sense  of  honour,  repaired  to  the 
I  defence  of  Charleston,  though  they  could  not  bring 
I  with  them  privates,  equal  to  their  respective  com- 
j  niands.     The  regular  regiments  were  fully  officer 
ed,  though  greatly  deficient  in  privates. 

This  was  the  first  instance,  in  which  the  Ameri 
cans  had  attempted  to  defend  a  town.  The  unsuc 
cessful  event,  with  its  consequences,  demonstrated 
the  policy  of  sacrificing  the  towns  of  the  union,  in 


preference  to  endangering  the   w 
too  much  for  their  defence. 


lole,    by  risking 


Much  censure  was  undeservedly  cast  on  General 
Lincoln,  for  attempting  the  defence  of  Charleston. 
Though  the  contrary  plan  was  in  general  the  best, 
he  had  particular  reasons  to  justify  his  deviation 
from  the  example  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
t  lie  American  army.  Charleston  was  the  only 
considerable  town,  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
nd  for  its  preservation,  South 
djacent  states  seemed  willing  to 
make  great  exertions.  The  reinforcements,  pro- 
nised  for  its  defence,  were  fully  sufficient  for  that 


habitants  to  return  lo  their  allegiance.  It  was 
stated  to  them,  in  a  handbill. which,  though  with 
out  a  name, seemed  to  flow  from  authority,  "that 
the  helping  hand  of  every  man  was  wanting,  to  re 
establish  peace  and  good  government.;  that  the 
ommander-in-chief  wished  not  to  draw  them  into 
danger,  while  any  doubt  could  remain  of  his  suc 
cess  ;  but,  as  that  was  now  certain,  he  trusted  that 
one  and  all  would  heartily  join,  and  give  effect  to 


necessary   measures   for 


purpose. 


i-ho  had  families  were  informed,  ••  that  the 


Thosf 
vould 


be  permitted  to  remain  at  home,  and  form  a  militia, 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order; 
but,  from  those  who  had  no  families,  it  was  ex 
pected,  that  they  would  cheerfully  assist,  in  driv 
ing  their  oppressors, 
from  their  borders." 
that,  when  on  service,  they 


and  all  the  miseries  of  wnr, 
To  such  it  was  promised. 


M  be  allowed 
pay,  ammunition,  arid  provisions,  in  the  same  man 
ner  as  the  king's  troops."  About  the  same  time, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  a  proclamation,  May  22,  de 
clared,  "  that  if  any  person  should  thenceforward 
appear  in  arms,  in  order  lo  prevent  the  establish 
ment  of  his  majesty's  government  in  that  country, 
or  should,  under  any  pretence  or  authority  what 
ever,  attempt  to  compel  any  other  peison  or  per 
sons  so  to  do,  or  should  hinder  the  king's  faithful 
subjects  from  joining  his  forces,  or  from  perform 
ing  those  duties  their  allegiance  required,  such 
persons  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severi 
ty,  and  their  estates  be  immediately  seized  forcon- 
fiscation."  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Ar- 
buthnot,  in  the  character  of  commissioners  for  re 
storing  peace,  offered  lo  the  inhabitants,  June  1st, 
with  some  exceptions,  "  pardon  for  their  past 
treasonable  offences,  and  a  reinstatement  in  the 
possession  of  all  those  rights  and  immunities, 
which  they  heretofore  had  enjoyed,  under  a  free 
British  government,  exempt  from  taxation,  except 
by  their  own  legislatures." 

The  capital  having  surrendered,  the  next  ob 
ject  with  the  British  was,  to  secuie  the  general 
submission  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

To  this  end,  they  posted  garrisons  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  awe  the  inhabitants. 
They  also  marched,  with  upwards  of  2000  men. 
towards  North  Carolina.  This  caused  an  imme 
diate  retreat  of  some  parlies  of  Americans,  who 
had  advanced  into  the  northern  extremity  of  South 
Carolina,  with  the  expectation  of  relieving  Charles 
ton.  Among  the  corps  which  had  come  forward, 
with  that  view,  there  was  one  commanded  by  Colo 
nel  Buford,  which  consisted  of  three  or  four  liun- 


dred    continental   infantry,   and  a    few 
Colonel  Tarleton.  with  about  seven  hui 


horsemen, 
dred  horse 


and  loot,  advanced  in  front  of  the  British  army,  in 
quest  of  this  party.  After  a  rapid  march  of  one 
hundred  miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  he  came  up  with 
them,  at  the  Waxhaws,  and  demanded  their  sur 
render.  This  being  refused,  an  action  ensued. 
Buford  committed  two  capital  mistakes  in  this  af 
fair.  One  was,  sending  his  wagons  and  artilleiy 
away,  before  the  engagement.  The  wagons  might 
have  served  as  a  breast  work,  to  defend  his  men 
against  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry.  Another  mis 
take  was,  ordering  his  men  not  to  fire,  till  the  ene 
my  were  within  ten  yards.  A  single  discharge 
made  but  little  impression,  on  the  advancing  Brit 
ish  horsemen.  Before  it  could  be  repeated,  the 
assailants  were  in  contact  with  their  adversaries, 
cutting  them  down  with  their  sabres.  The  Ameri- 

purpose.  The  Congress,  and  the  states  of  North  cans,  finding  resistance  useless,  sued  for  quar- 
ari'l  South  Carolina,  gave  General  Lincoln  ground  ters  ;  but  their  submission  produced  no  cessation 
to  expect  an  army  of  9900  men,  to  second  his  ope- ;  of  hostilities.  Some  of  them,  after  they  had  ceas- 

' 


the  confederacy, 
Carolina  arid  the 


rations  :   but,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  this  army, 
including   the  militia,   was   little  more    than   one- 


ed  to  resist,  lost  their  hands;  others   their  arms; 
and  almosl  every  one  was  mangled  with  a  succes- 


I  third  of  that  number.  As  long  as  an  evacuation  sion  of  wounds.  The  charge  was  urged,  till  five 
was  practicable,  he  had  such  assurances  of  sup- 'out  of  six  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Americans 
port,  that  he  could  not  attempt  it  with  propriety.  |  were,  by  Tarleton's  official  account  of  this  bloody 
Before  he  could  be  ascertained  of  the  futility  of  !  scene,  either  killed  or  so  badly  wounded,  as  to  be 
these  assurances,  the  British  had  taken  such  a  '  incapable  of  being  moved  from  the  field  of  battle  : 
position,  that  a  retreat  could  not  be  successfully  j  and  by  the  same  account,  this  took  place,  though 
made.  |  they  made  such  ineffectual  opposition,  as  only  lo 

Shortly  after  the  surrender,  the  commander-in- !  kill  five,  and  wound   twelve  of  the  British.     Lord 
chief  adopted  sundry  measures  to  induce  the  in- :  Cornwallis  bestowed  on  Tarleton  high  encomiums, 
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for  this  enterprise,  and  recommended  him,  in  a  those  taken  in  Fort  Moultrie  and  Charleston,  and  |  newal  of  hostilities  obscured  the  pleasing  prospect, 
special  manner,  to  royal  favour.  This  barbarous  such  as  were  in  actual  confinement  excepted,  Flushed  with  the  victories  they  had  gained  in  the 
massacre  gave  a  more  sanguinary  turn  to  the  war.  j  should,  from  and  after  the  20th  of  June,  be  freed  first  of  the  campaign,  and  believing  every  thing 

!•      1  _.      >          •         If.  .1         -        .      . 1 J      __.  1      i.        _1I.L—      ul  _I. ._       •  _  U      .  l_ /•„.._      L*l_     .  _      .!__•          ._•_.!__. 


Tarlelon's  quarters   became    proverbial ;  and,   in 
the  subsequent  battles,  a  spirit  of  revenge   gave  a 


keener  edge  to  military  resentment. 

Sir     Henry   Clinton,    having  left  about 


4000 


from  their  paroles,  and  restored  to  all  the  rights  |  told  them,  favourable  to  their  wishes,  to  be  true, 
and  duties  belonging  to  citizens  and  inhabitants;  they  conceived  that  they  had  little  to  fear  on  the 
and  that  all  persons  under  the  description  above  I  south  side  of  Virginia.  When  experience  lefuted 


men  for  the  southern  service,  embarked  early  in 
,!une,  with  the  main  army  for  New- York.  Ou  his 
departure,  the  command  devolved  on  Lietuenant 
General  Cornwallis.  The  season  of  the  year,  the 
condition  of  the  army,  and  the  unsettled  state  of 
South  Carolina,  impeded  the  immediate  invasion 
of  North  Carolina.  Karl  Cornwallis  despatched 
instructions  to  the  principal  loyalists,  in  that  state, 
to  attend  to  the  harvest,  prepare  provisions,  and 
remain  quiet.  His  lordship  committed  the  care 


of  the  frontier  to  lord    Rawdon, 


repairing   to 


Charleston,  devoted  his  principal  attention   to  the 


mentioned,  who  should  afterwards  neglect  to  re 
turn  to  their  allegiance,  and  to  his  majesty's  gov 
ernment,  should  be  considered  as  enemies  and 


these  hopes,  they  were  transported  with  indigna 
tion  against  the  inhabitants,  and  confined  several 
of  them,  on  suspicion  of  their  being  accessary  to 


rebels  to  the  same,  and  treated  accordingly."  It '  the  recommencement  of  hostilities, 
was  designed  by  this  arbitrary  change  of  the  po-  The  first  effort  of  renewed  warfare  was  on  July 
litical  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  to  bring  them:  12th.  two  months  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  when 
into  a  dilemma,  which  would  force  them  to  take  133  of  Colonel  Sumter's  corps  attacked  and  touted 
an  active  part  in  settling  and  securing  the  royal  a  detachment  of  the  royal  forces  and  militia,  which 
government.  It  involved  a  majority  in  the  neces-  ]  were  posted  in  a  lane  at  Williamson's  plantation, 
sity  of  either  fleeing  out  of  the  country,  or  of  be-  This  was  the  first  advantage  gained  over  (he  Brit- 
coming  a  British  miliiia.  With  this  proclamation,  ish,  since  their  landing,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
the  declension  of  British  authority  commenced  ;  year.  The  steady,  persevering  friends  of  Ameri- 
for  though  the  inhabitants,  from  motives  of  fear'ca,  who  were  veiy  numerous  in  the  north-western 


lercial  and  civil  regulations  of  South  Caro- 1  and    convenience,    had    generally   submitted,   the 


linn.  In  the  meantime,  the  impossibility  of  fleeing 
with  their  families  and  effects,  and  the  want  of  an 
arniv.  to  which  the  militia  of  the  state  might  re- 
)>;'ir.  induced  the  people  in  the  country  to  abandon 
all  schemes  of  farther  resistance.  At  Beaufort, 
Camden,  and  Ninety-Six,  they  generally  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  submitted  either  as  prisoners  or  as 
subjects.  Excepting  the  extremities  of  the  state, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina,  the  inhabitants,  who 
did  not  flee  out  of  the  country,  preferred  submis 
sion  to  resistance.  This  was  followed  by  an  un 
usual  calm,  and  the  British  believed,  that  the  state 
«  ;is  thoroughly  conquered.  An  opportunity  was 
now  given,  to  make  an  experiment,  from  which 


frontier  of  South  Carolina,   turned  out  with  great 


greatest  pait  of  them  retained  an  affection  for  their  alacrity,  to  join  Colonel  Sumter;  though  opposition 
American  brethren,  and  shuddered  of  the  thought  j  to  the  British  government  had  entirely  ceased,  in 
of  taking  up  arms  against  them.  Among  such  it:  every  other  part  of  the  state.  His  troops,  in 


was  said,   "  if  we  must  fight,  let  it  be  on  the  side 
of  America,  our  friends  and  countrymen." 

A    great  number  considering  this  proclamation 
as  a  discharge  from  their  paroles,  armed  themselves 


a  few  days,  amounted  to  600  men.  With  this  in 
crease  of  strength,  he  made  a  spirited  attack  on  a 
parly  of  the  British,  at  Rocky  Mount :  but  as  he  had 
no  aitillerv,  and  thev  were  secured  undercover  of 


this  was  done  in  many  cases,  with    a  secret  reset-' 


much  was  expected,  and  for  the  omission  of  which,   vation  of  breaking  the  compulsory   engagement, 
Sir    ilcnrv   Clinton's    predecessor,    Sir    William   when  a  proper  opportunity  should  present  itself. 


Howe,  had  been  severely  censured.  It  had  been 
confidently  asserted,  that  a  majority  of  the  Ameri 
cans  were  well  affected  to  the  British  government, 
and  that  under  proper  regulations,  substantial  ser 
vice  might  be  expected  from  them  in  restoring 
the  country  to  peace. 

At  this  crisis,  every  bias  in  favour  of  Congress 
was  removed.  Their  armies  in  the  southern  states, 
were  either  captured  or  defeated.  There  was  no 
regular  force  to  the  southward  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  sufficient  to  awe  the  friends  of  royal 
government.  Kvery  encouragement  was  held 
forth,  to  those  of  the  inhabitants,  who  would  with 
arms  support  the  old  constitution.  Confiscation 
;md  death  were  threatened  as  the  consequence  of 
opposing  its  re-establishment.  While  there  was 
no  regular  army,  within  four  hundred  miles,  to  aid 
the  friends  of  independence,  the  British  were  in 
force,  posted  over  all  the  country.  The  people 
were  thus  left  to  themselves,  or  rather  strongly 
impelled  to  abandon  an  apparently  sinking  cause, 
and  arrange  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  conquer 
ors.  Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  the 
experiment  was  made,  for  supporting  the  British 
interest  by  the  exertion  of  loyal  inhabitants,  unaw- 
ed  by  American  armies,  or  republican  demagogues. 
It  soon  appeared,  that  the  disguise,  which  fear  had 
imposed,  subsisted  no  longer  than  the  present  dan 
ger,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  people,  though  over 
awed,  were  actuated  by  a  hostile  spirit.  In  prose 
cuting  the  scheme  for  obtaining  a  military  aid  from 
the  in  habitants,  that  tranquility,  which  previous  suc 
cesses  had  procured,  was  disturbed,  and  that  as- 


the  royalists  in  North  Carolina,  did  not  answer  the 
end.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  ofTryon  county, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Moore,  took  up 
arms,  and  were,  in  a  few  days,  defeated  by  the 
whig  militia,  commanded  by  General  Rutherford. 
Colonel  Bryan,  another  loyalist,  though  equally  in 
judicious  as  to  time,  was  successful.  He  reached 


in  self-defence  being  induced  thereto,  by  the  royal ;  earth,  filled  in  between  logs,  he  could  make  no  im- 
menaces,  lhat  they  who  did  not  return  to  their  al-  pression  upon  them,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
legiance,  as  British  subjects,  must  expect  to  be  Sensible  that  the  minds  of  men  are  influenced  by 
tieated  as  rebels.  A  grealer  number  from  being  in  enterprise,  and  lh:il,  to  keep  militia  together,  it  is 
the  power  of  the  British,  exchanged  their  paroles  necessary  to  employ  them,  this  active  parlisan  al 
as  prisoners,  for  the  protection  of  subjects;  but  tacked  another  of  (he  royal  detachments,  consist 
ing  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  regiment,  and  a  large 
body  of  lories,  posted  at  the  Hanging-rock.  The 
Prince  of  Wales's  regiment  was  almost  totally  des 
troyed.  From  278,  it  was  reduced  to  nine.  The 
loyalists,  who  were  of  thai  party  which  had  advan 
ced  from  Noith  Carolina,  under  Colonel  Brvan, 
were  dispersed.  The  panic  occasioned  by  the  fall 
of  Charleslon  daily  abaied.  The  whig  miliiia,  on 
the  extremities  of  the  state  formed  ihemselvesinlo 
parties,  under  leaders  of  (heir  own  choice,  and 


A  parly,  always  attached  to  royal  government, 
though  they  had  conformed  to  the  laws  of  ihe  slate, 
rejoiced  in  ihe  ascendency  of  the  royal  arms  ;  but 
their  number  wns  inconsiderable,  in  comparison 
wiih  the  multitude  who  were  obliged  by  necessity, 
or  induced  by  convenience,  to  accept  of  British 
protection. 


The  precautions,  taken  lo  prevent  the  rising  of  ]  sometimes  anacked  detachments  of  the  British  ar 


my,  but  more  frequently  thoseof  their  own  coun 
trymen,  who  as  a  royal  militia,  were  co-operating 
with  the  king's  forces.  While  Sumler  kept  up  the 
spirits  of  the  people,  by  a  succession  of  gallant  en 
terprises,  a  respectable  continental  force  was  ad 
vancing  through  ihe  middle  slales,  for  the  relief 
of  their  southern  brethren.  With  the  hopes  of  re- 


ihe  71st  regiment  stationed  in  the  Cheraws,  with   lieving  Charleston,  orders  were  given,  March  26, 


aboutSOO  men,  assembled  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  Yadkin. 

While  the  conquerors  were  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  the  party  for  royal  government,  the 
Americans  were  not  inattentive  to  their  interests. 
Governor  Rutledge,  who  during  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  had  been  requested  by  General  Lin 
coln  to  go  out  of  town,  was  industriously  and  suc 
cessfully  negociating  wiih  North  Carolina.  Vir 
ginia,  and  Congress,  to  obtain  a  force  for  checking 
(he  progress  of  the  British  arms.  Representa 
tions,  to  the  same  effect,  had  also  been  made  in 
due  time  by  General  Lincoln.  Congress  ordered 
a  considerable  detachment  from  their  main  army, 
to  be  marched  to  the  southward.  North  Carolina 
also  ordered  a  large  body  of  militia  to  take  the 
field.  As  the  British  advanced  to  (he  upper  coun- 


cemienry,  which  arms  had  gained,  was  interrupled.  |  try  of  South  Carolina,  a  considerable  number  of 
The  inducemenl  to  submission  with  many  was,  a    '   ' 
hope  of  obtaining  a  respite  from  the  calamities  of 


under  the  shelter  of  British  protection.   Such 


determined  whigs  retreated  before  them,  and  took 
refuge  in  North  Carolina.  In  this  class  was  Colonel 
Sumter.  a  dislinguished  paitisan,  who  was  well 


were  not  less  aslonished  than  confounded,  on  find-  {qualified   for  conducting  military  operations.     A 


for  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops  to  march 
from  General  Washington's  head  quarters,  to  South 
Carolina;  but  the  quarter-master-general  was  un 
able  to  put  this  detachment  in  motion,  as  soon  as 
was  intended. 

The  manufacturers,  employed  in  providing  for 
the  army,  would  neither  go  on  with  their  busi 
ness,  nor  deliver  the  articles  they  had  completed  ; 
declaring  they  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  de 
preciation  of  the  money,  that  they  would  nol  part 
with  their  property  without  immediate  payment. 
Under  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  the 
southern  states  required  an  aid  from  the  northern 
army,  to  be  marched  though  the  intermediate 
space  ol'SUO  miles.  The  Maryland  and  Delaware 
iroops  were,  with  great  exertions,  at  length  ena 
bled  to  move.  Alter  marching  through  Jersey  arid 
Pennsylvania,  they  embarked  at  (he  head  of  Elk, 
April  16,  landed  soon  afterwards  at  Petersburg)!, 
and  thence  proceeded  through  the  country  towards 
South  Carolina.  This  force  was  at  first  put  under 
the  command  ol  Major  General  Baron  de  Kalb,  and 


ing  themselves  virtually  called  upon,  to  take  up  i  party  of  exiles,  from  South  Carolina,  made  choice  |  afterwards  of  General  Gates.  The  success  of  ihe 
arms  in  support  of  royal  government.  This  was  of  him  for  their  leader.  At  the  head  of  this  little  j  latter,  in  the  northern  campaigns  of  1776  and 
done  in  the  following  manner.  After  the  inhabit- 1  band  of  freemen,  he  relumed  to  his  own  stale,  and  1777,  induced  many  to  believe,  that  his  presence, 


ants,  by  the  specious  promises  of  protection  and  |  took  the  field  against  the  victorious  British,  after 
security,  had  generally  subniited  as  subjects,  or '  the  inhabitants 'had  generally  abandoned  all  ideas 
taken  their  parole  as  prisoners  of  war,  a  procla- j  of  farther  resistance".  This  unexpected  impedi- 
mation  was  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  jment  to  the  extension  of  British  conquesls,  roused 
set  lorth,  "that  it  was  proper  for  all  persons  to 'all  the  passions,  which  disappointed  ambition  can 
take  an  active  part,  in  settling  and  securing  his  inspire.  Previous  successes  had  flattered  the  royal 


majesty's  government ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province,  who  were  then  prisoners  on  parole, 
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commanders   with   hopes  of  distinguished  rank, 

among  the  conquerors  of  America;  but  the  re- 

29 


as  commander  of  the  southern  army,  would  re- 
animatethe  friendsof  independence.  While  Baron 
de  Kalb  commanded,  a  council  of  war  had  advised 
him  to  file  off  from  the  direct  road  to  Camden,  to 
wards  the  well  cultivated  setilements  in  the  vicin 
ity  of  the  Waxhaws  ;  but.  General  Gates,  on  taking 
the  commands,  did  not  conceive  this  movement  lo 
be  necessary ;  supposing  it  to  be  most  for  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  states,  that  he  should  proceed  imme 
diately  with  his  army,  on  the  shortest  road,  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  British  encampments.  This  led 
through  a  barren  country,  in  passing  over  which, 
the  Americans  severely  felt  the  scarcity  of  pro 
visions.  Their  murmurs  became  audible,  and 
there  were  strong  appearances  of  mutiny  :  but  the 
officers,  who  shared  every  calamity  in  common 
with  the  privates,  interposed,  and  conciliated  them 
to  a  patient  sufferance  of  their  hard  lot.  They 
principally  subsisted  on  lean  cattle,  picked  up  in  the 
woods.  The  whole  army  was  under  the  necessity 
of  using  green  corn,  and  peaches,  in  the  place  of 
bread.  They  were  subsisted  for  several  days  on 
the  latter  alone.  Dysenteries  became  common,  in 
consequence  of  this  diet.  The  heat  of  the  season, 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  together  with  in 
sufficient  and  unwholesome  food,  threatened  des 
truction  to  the  army.  The  common  soldiers,  in- 
instead  of  desponding,  began  after  some  time  to  be 
merry  with  their  misfortunes.  They  used  "  starva- 
tion"  ds  a  cant  word,  and  vied  with  each  other  in 
burlesquing  their  situation.  The  wit  and  humour, 
displayed  on  this  occasion,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  reconcile  them  to  theirsufl'erings.  The  Ameri 
can  army,  having  made  its  way  through  a  country 
of  pine-barrens,  sand-hills,  and  swamps,  reached 
Clermont,  thirteen  miles  from  Camden,  on  the  J3th 
of  August.  The  next  day,  General  Stephens  ar 
rived  with  a  large  body  of  Virginia  militia. 

As  the  American  army  approached  South  Ca 
rolina,  lord  Rawdon  concentrated  his  force  at 
Camden.  The  retreat  of  the  British  from  their 
out-posts,  the  advances  of  the  American  army,  and 
the  impolitic  conduct  of  the  conquerors  towards 
their  new  subjects,  concurred,  at  this  juncture,  to 
produce  a  general  revolt  in  favour  of  Congress. 
The  people  were  daily  more  dissatisfied  with  their 
situation.  Tired  of  war,  they  had  submitted  to 
British  government,  with  the  expectation  of  bet 
tering  their  condition  ;  but  they  soon  found  their 
mistake.  The  greatest  address  should  have  been 
practised  toward*  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  second 
the  views  of  the  parent  state,  in  re-uniting  the  re 
volted  colonies  to  her  government.  That  the  peo 
ple  might  be  induced  to  return  to  the  condition  of 
subjects,  their  minds  and  affections,  as  well  as  their 
armies,  ought  to  have  been  conquered.  This  deli 
cate  task  was  rarely  attempted.  The  officers, 
privates,  and  followers  of  the  royal  army,  were 
generally  more  intenton  amassing  fortunes  by  plun 
der  and  rapine,  than  on  promoting  a  re-union  of 
the  dissevered  members  of  the  empire.  Instead 
of  increasing  the  numberof  the  real  friends  to  royal 
government,  they  disgusted  those  that  they  found. 
The  high-spirited  citi/.ens  of  Carolina,  impatient 
of  their  rapine  and  insolence,  rejoiced  in  the  pros 
pect  of  freeing  their  country  from  its  oppressors. 
Motives  of  this  kind;  together  with  a  prevailing 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  independence,  induced 
many  to  break  through  all  ties,  to  join  General  Gates; 
and  morelo  wish  him  the  completes!  success. 

Genera!  Gates,  on  reaching  the  frontier  of  South 
Carolina,  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  the  patri 
otic  citizens,  "  to  join  heartily  in  rescuing  them 
selves  and  their  country,  from  the  oppression  of  a 
government,  imposed  on  them  by  the  ruffian  hand 
of  conquest.  He  also  gave  "assurances  of  for 
giveness  and  perfect  se'cmity,  to  such  of  the  un 
fortunate  citi/.ens  as  had  been  induced,  by  the  ter 
ror  of  sanguinary  punishment,  the  menace  of  con 
fiscation,  and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  military 
domination,  apparently  to  acquiesce  under  the 
British  government,  and  to  make  a  forced  decla 
ration  of  allegiance  and  support  to  a  tyranny, 
which  the  indignant  souls  of  citizens,  resolved  on 
freedom  inwardly  revolted  at  with  horror  and  de 
testation;  excepting  from  this  amnesty,  only 
those  who,  in  the  hour  of  devastation,  had  exer 
cised  acts  of  barbarity  and  depredation,  on  the  per 
sons  and  property  of  their  fellow  citizens."  The 
army,  with  which  Gates  advanced,  was,  by  the 
arrival  of  Stephen's  militia,  increased  nearly  to 
4000  men  ;  but  of  this  large  number,  the  whole 
regular  force  was  only  900  infantry,  and  seventy 


cavalry.  On  the  approach  of  Gates,  Karl  Corn- 
wallis  hastened  from  Charleston  to  Camden,  and 
anived  there  on  the  14th  of  August.  The  force, 
which  his  lordship  found  collected  on  his  arrival, 
was  1700  infantry,  and  300  cavalry.  This  infe 
rior  number  would  have  justified  a  retreat ;  but  he 
chose  rather  to  stake  his  fortune  on  the  decision 
of  a  battle.  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  he  march 
ed  from  Camden  with  his  whole  force,  intending 
to  attack  the  Americans  in  their  camp  at  Cler 
mont.  ]n  the  same  night,  Gates,  alter  ordering 
his  baggage  to  the  Waxhaws,  put  his  army  in  mo 
tion,  with  an  intention  of  advancing  to  an  eligible 
position,  about  eight  miles  from  Camden.  The 
American  army  was  ordered  to  march  at  ten  o'clock 
P.  M.  in  the  following  order:  Colonel  Armand's 
advance  cavalry ;  Colonel  Polterslield's  light 
infantry,  on  the  right  flank  of  Colonel  Armand,  in 
Indian-file,  two  hundred  yards  fromthe  road  ;  Ma 
jor  Armstrong's  light  infantry,  in  the  same  order 
as  Colonel  Pottcrfield's  ;  on  (he  left  flank  of  the 
legion,  advanced  guard  of  foot,  composed  of  the 
advanced  picquets  ;  first  brigade  of  Maryland  ;  se 
cond  brigade  of  Maryland  ;  division  of  North  Ca 
rolina;  Virginia  rear  guard;  volunteer  cavalry, 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  baggage,  equally  divided. 
The  light  infantry  upon  each  flank  were  ordered 
to  inarch  up  and  support  the  cavalry,  if  it  should 
be  attacked  by  the  British  cavalry  ;  and  Colonel 
Armand  was  directed,  in  that  case,  to  stand  the 
attack  at  all  events. 

The  advance  of  both  armies  met  in  the  night, 
and  engaged.  Some  of  the  cavalry  of  Armand's 
legion  being  wounded  in  the  first  fire,  fell  back  on 
others,  who  recoiled  so  suddenly,  that  the  first  Ma 
ryland  legirnentwas  broken,  and  the  whole  line  of 
the  army  was  thrown  into  confusion.  This  first 
impression  struck  deep,  and  dispirited  the  militia. 
The  American  army  soon  recovered  its  order. 
Both  they  and  their  adversaries  kept  theirground, 
and  occasionally  skirmished  through  the  night. 
Colonel  Potterfield,  a  most  excellent  officer,  on 
whose  abilities  General  Gates  particularly  depend 
ed,  was  wounded  in  the  early  part  of  this  night  at 
tack.  In  the  morning,  a  severe  and  general  en 
gagement  took  place.  At  the  first  outset,  the  great 
body  of  the  Virginia  militia,  who  formed  the  left 
wing  of  the  army,  on  being  charged  with  fixed 
bayonets,  by  the  British  infantry,  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  with  the  utmost  precipitation  fled  from 
the  field.  A  considerable  part  of  the  North  Caro- 
ina  militia  followed  the  unworthy  example  ;  but 
the  continentals,  who  formed  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  inferior  as  they  were  in  numbers  to  the 
British,  stood  their  ground,  and  maintained  the 
conflict  with  great  resolution.  Never  did  men  ac 
quit  themselves  better.  For  some  time  they  had 
'  e  advantage  of  their  opponents,  and  were  in  pos 
session  of  a  considerable  body  of  prisoners.  Over 
powered  at  last  by  numbers,  and  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  they  were  compelled  reluctantly  to 
leave  theground.  Injustice  to  the  North  Caroli 
na  militia,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  part  of  the 
brigade  commanded  by  General  Gregory  acquitted 
themselves  well.  They  were  formed  immediately 
in  the  left  of  the  continentals,  and  kept  the  field 
while  they  had  a  cartridge  to  fire.  General  Greg 
ory  himself  was  twice  wounded,  by  a  bayonet,  in 
bringing  oil  his  men  ;  and  several  of  his  brigade, 
who  were  made  prisoners,  had  no  wounds  except 
from  bayonets.*  Two  hundred  and  ninety  American 
wounded  prisoners  weie  carried  inio  Camdnn,  after 
this  action,  206  of  whom  were  continentals,  8:2  were 
North  Carolina  militia,  and  two  were  Virginia  mi 
litia.  The  resistance  made  by  each  corps,  may 
in  some  degree,  be  estimated  with  the  number  of 
wounded.  The  Americans  lost  the  whole  of  their 
artillery,  eight  field  pieces,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
wagons,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  baggage. 
Almost  all  their  officers  were  separated  from  their 
respective  commands.  Every  corps  was  broken 
in  action,  and  dispersed.  The  fugitives,  who  fled 


*  This  detail  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Williamson,  surgeon- 
general  of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  who,  lifter  the  battle, 
went  into  Canideu  with  a  flag. 


by  the  common  road,  were  pursued  above  twenty 
miles  by  the  horse  of  Tarleton'g  legion  ;  and  this 
way  was  covered  with  arms,  baggage,  and  v;ag- 
ons.  Baron  de  Kalb,  the  second  in  command,  a 
brave  and  experienced  officer,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  died  on  the  next  day,  of  his  wounds.  He  was 
a  German  by  birth,  but  had  long  been  in  the  French 
service.  Congress  resolved,  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  to  his  memory,  in  Annapolis,) 
with  a  very  honourable  inscription,  General  Ruth- 
eiford,  of  North  Carolina,  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner. 

The  royal  army  fought  with  great  bravery  ;  but 
the  completeness  of  their  victory  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  owing  to  their  superiority  in  cavalry,  and 
the  precipitate  flight  of  the  American  militia. 
Their  whole  loss  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to 
several  hundreds,  To  add  to  the  distresses  of  the 
Americans,  the  defeat  of  Gates  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  surprise  and  dispersion  of  Sumter's 
corps.  While  the  former  was  advancing  near  to 
the  British  army,  the  latter,  who  had  previously 
taken  post  between  Caindeu  and  Charleston,  took 
a  number  of  prisoners,  and  captured  sundry  British 
stores,  together  with  their  convoy.  On  hearing 
of  the  defeat  of  his  superior  officers,  he  began  to 
retreat  with  his  prisoners  and  stores.  Tarleton 
with  his  legion,  and  a  detachment  of  infantry,  pur 
sued  witli  such  celerity  and  address,  as  to  overtake 
and  surprise  this  party,  at  Fishing  creek.  The 
British  rode  into  their  camp,  before  they  were  pre 
pared  for  defence.  The  retreating  Americans, 
having  been  four  days  with  little  or  no  sleep,  were 
more  obedient  to  the  calls  of  nature,  than  attentive 
to  her  first  law,  self-preservation.  Sumter  had 
taken  every  prudent  precaution  to  prevent  a  sur 
prise  ;  but  his  videttes  were  so  overcome  with  l'i- 
tigue,  [hat  they  neglected  their  duty.  With  great 
difficulty  he  prevailed  on  a  few  to  stand  'their 
ground,  fora  short  time:  but  the  greater  part  of 
his  corps  fled  to  the  river,  or  the  woods.  He  lost 
all  his  artillery  ;  and  his  whole  detachment  was 
either  killed,  captured,  or  dispersed.  The  prison 
ers,  he  had  lately  taken,  were  all  retaken. 

On  the  17th  and  18th  of  August,  about  1-jO  of 
Gates's  army  rendezvoused  at  Charlotte.  These 
had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  they  would  be  im 
mediately  pursued,  and  cut  to  pieces.  There  was 
no  magazine  of  provisions  in  the  town,  and  it  was 
without  any  kind  of  defence.  ]t  was,  therefore, 
concluded  to  retreat  to  Salisbury.  A  circumstan 
tial  detail  of  this  retreat  would  be  the  picture  of 
complicated  wretchedness.  There  were  more 
wounded  men  than  could  be  conveniently  parried 
off  The  inhabitants,  hourly  expecting  the  British 
to  advance  into  their  settlement,  and  generally  in 
tending  to  flee,  could  not  attend  to  the  accommo 
dation  of  the  suffering  soldiers.  Objects  of  distress 
occurred  in  every  quartet.  There  were  many  who 
stood  in  need  of  kind  assistance  ;  but  there  were 
few  who  could  give  it.  Several  men  were  to  be 
seen  with  but  one  arm  ;  and  some  without  anv. 
Anxiety,  pain  and  dejection,  poverty,  hurry  and 
confusion,  marked  the  gloomy  scene.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  remains  of  that  numerous  aimv, 
which  had  lately  caused  such  terror  to  the  friends 
of  Great  Britain,  retreated  to  Salisbury,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  Hillsborough.  General  Gates  had 
previously  retired  to  the  latter  place  ;  and  was 
there,  in  concert  with  the  government  of  North 
Carolina,  devising  plan?  of  defence,  and  for  renew 
ing  military  operations. 

Though  there  was  no  army  to  oppose  lord  Corn- 
wallis,  yet  the  season,  and  bad  health  of  his  army, 
restrained  him  from  pursuing  his  conquests.  By 
the  complete  dispersion  of  the  continental  forces, 
the  country  was  in  his  power.  The  present  mo 
ment  of  triumph  seemed. therefore. the  most  favour 
able  conjuncture,  for  breaking  the  spirits  of  those 
who  were  attached  to  independence.  To  prevent 
their  future  co-operation  with  the  armies  of  Con 
gress,  a  severer  policy  was  henceforward  adopted. 

Unfortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  this  was  taken 
up  on  grounds,  which  involved  thousands  in  dis 
tress,  and  not  a  few  in  the  loss  of  life.  The 
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British  conceived  themselves  in  possession  of  the  veniment,  lord  Cornwallis,  in  about  four  weeks  af- 
righls  of  sovereignty,  over  a  conquered  country,  ;ter  his  victory,  September  16,  issued  a  proclama- 
sin'd  tlmt,  therefore,  the  efforts  pf  the  citizens,  to  tion,  for  the  sequestration  of  all  estates,  belonging 
;issert  their  independence,  exposed  them  to  the  '  to  the  active  fiiemls  of  independence.  Bythis,  he 
penal  consequences  of  treason  and  rebellion.  In-  constituted  "John  Cruden,  commissioner,  with 
fluenced  by  these  opinions,  and  transported  with  full  power  and  authority,  on  the  receipt  of  an  or- 
indisnation  against  the  inhabitants,  they  violated  ,  der  or  warrant,  to  take  into  his  possession  the 
the  rights,  held  sacred  between  independent  hostile  estates,  both  real  and  personal,  not  included  in  the 


[rations.  Orders  were  given  by  lord  Cornwallis, 
"that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  who  had 
submitted,  and  who  had  taken  part  in  this  revolt, 
should  be  punished  with  the  greatest  rigour  ;  that 
they  should  be  imprisoned,  and  their  whole  pro 
perty  taken  from  them,  or  destroyed."  He  also 
ordered,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  ••  that  every 
militia  man,  who  had  borne  arms  with  the  British, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  Americans,  should  be 
put  to  death."  At  Augusta, at  Camden,  and  else 
where,  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  hanged,  in 
consequence  of  these  orders.  The  men  who  suf 
fered  had  been  compelled  by  the  necessities  of 
their  families,  and  the.  prospect  of  saving  their 
properly,  to  make  an  involuntary  submission  to  the 
loyal  conquerors.  Experience  soon  taught  them 
the  inefficacy  of  these  submissions.  This,  in  their 
opinion,  absolved  them  from  their  obligations  to 
support  the  royal  cause,  and  left  them  at  liberty 
to  follow  their  inclinations.  To  treat  men  thus 
circumstanced,  with  the  severity  of  punishment, 
usually  inflicted  on  deserters  and  traitors,  might 
have  a  political  tendency  to  discourage  farther  re 
volts  ;  but  the  impartial  world  must  regret,  that 
the  unavoidable  horrors  of  war  should  be  aggra 
vated,  by  such  deliberate  effusions  of  human  blood. 
Notwithstanding  the  decisive  superiority  of  the 
British  armies,  in  South  Carolina,  several  of  the 
most  respectable  citi?,ens,  though  in  the  power  of 
their  conquerors,  resisted  every  temptation  to  re 
sume  the  character  of  subjects.  To  enforce  a  ge 
neral  submission,  orders  were  given  by  lord  Corn 
wallis,  immediately  'jfter  this  victory,  to  send  out 
of  South  Carolina  a  number  of  its  principal  citi 
zens.  Lieutenant  Governor  Gadsden,  most  of  the 
civil  and  militia  officers,  and  some  others,*  who 
had  declined  exchanging  their  paroles,  lorthe  pro 
tection  of  British  subjects,  were  taken  up,  August 
'27,  put  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbour,  and  sent 


capitulation  of  Charleston,  of  those  in  the  service, 
or  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  rebel  Congress: 
and  also  the  estates,  both  real  and  personal,  of 
those  persons  who,  by  an  open  avowal  of  rebel 
lious  principles,  or  by  other  notorious  acts,  mani 
fested  a  wicked  and  desperate  perseverance,  in  op 
posing  the  re-establishment  of  his  majesty's  just 
and  lawful  authority.''  It  was  further  declared, 
"  that  any  person  or  persons  obstructing  or  im 
peding  the  said  commissioner,  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty,  by  the  concealment,  or  removal  of  pro 
perty,  or  otherwise,  should,  on  conviction,  be 
punished  as  aiding  and  abetting  rebellion." 

An  adherent  to  independence  was  now  consid 
ered  as  one  who  courted  exile,  poverty,  and  ruin. 
Many  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  became 
British  subjects.  The  mischievous  effects  of  slav 
ery,  in  facilitating  the  conquest  of  the  country,  now 
became  apparent.  As  the  slaves  had  no  interest 
at  stake,  the  subjugation  of  the  state  was  a  matter 
of  no  consequence  to  them.  Instead  of  aiding 
in  its  defence,  they,  by  a  variety  of  means,  threw 
the  weight  of  their  little  influence  into  the  oppo 
site  scale. 

Though  numbers  broke  through  all  the  ties 
which  bound  them  to  support  the  cause  of  Ameri 
ca,  illustrious  sacrifices  were  made  at  the  shrine  ol 
liberty.  Several  of  the  richest  men  in  the  state 
suffered  theii  fortunes  to  remain  in  the  power  and 
possession  of  their  conquerors,  rather  than  stain 
their  honour  by  joining  the  enemies  of  their  coun 
try.  The  patriotism  of  the  ladies  contributed  much 
to  this  firmness.  They  crowded  on  board  prison 
ships,  and  other  places  of  confinement,  to  solace 
their  suffering  countrymen.  While  the  conquerors 
were  regaling  themselves,  at  concerts  and  assem 
blies,  they  could  obtain  very  few  of  the  fair  sex  to 
associate  with  them  ;  but  no  sooner  was  an  Amer 
ican  officer  introduced  as  a  prisoner,  than  his  coin- 


to  St.  Augustine,  General  Moultrie  remonstrated  I  pany  was  sought  for,  and  his  person  treated  with 
against  the  confinement  and  removal  of  these  gen-  every  possible  mark  of  attention  and  respect.  On 
tlemen,  as  contrary  to  their  rights,  derived  from 
the  capitulation  of  Charleston.  They,  at  the  same 
time,  challenged  their  adversaries  to  prove,  that 
any  part  of  their  conduct  merited  expulsion  from 
their  country  and  families.  They  received  no 
farther  satisfaction,  than  that  the  measure  had  been 
"  adopted  from  motives  of  policy."  To  convince 
the  inhabitants,  that  the  conquerors  were  seriously 
jesolved  to  remove  from  the  country,  all  who  re 
fused  to  become  subjects,  an  additional  number  of 
above  twenty  citizensf  of  South  Carolina,  who  re- 


other  occasions,  the  ladies,  in  a  great  measure,  re 
tired  from  the  public  eye,  wept  over  the  distresses 
of  their  country,  and  gave  every  proof  of  the  warm 
est  attachment  to  its  suffering  cause.  Among  the 
numbers  who  were  banished  from  their  families, 
and  whose  property  wassei/.ed  by  the  conquerors, 
many  examples  could  be  produced,  of  ladies  cheer 
fully  parting  with  theirsons,  husbands,  and  brothers; 
exhorting  them  to  fortitude  and  perseveiance  ;  and 
repeatedly  entreating  them  never  to  suffer  family 
attachments  to  interfere  with  the  duty  they  owed 


niained   prisoners  on   parole,  wero  sent  off  to  the  i  to  their  country.     When,   in  the  progress  of  the 

war,  they  were  also  comprehended  under  a  genera] 
sentence  of  banishment,  with  equal  resolution  they 
parted  with  their  native  country,  and  the  many  en- 
[dearments  of  home,  and  followed  their  husbands 
into  prison-ships  and  distant  lands,  where  they  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  charity. 

Animated  by  such  examples,  as  well  as  by  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  and  the  love  of  their  country,  a 


place,  in  less  than  three  months.  General 
Rutherford  and  Colonel  Isaacs,  both  of  North  Ca 
rolina,  who  had  been  lately  taken  near  Camden, 
were  associated  with  them. 

To  compel   the  re-establishment  of  British  go- 


Their   nnnics 
United    Co<-hnin, 


were  : 
John 


Edward    Blake,   John    Bucld, 
Edwards.    Thomas    Ferguson, 


('.eortf   FU-',    William  Hassel   GiW»«,  William   Hall,         at  proportion  of  ,]le  gentlemen  of  South  Caro- 


William  I,ivin<r«ton,  John  I.oveday,  Richard  I.n  shins-  j  risking  life  and  fortune  in  support  ol  their  liberties. 
pun,  William  Ma«sey,  Edward  M'Hready,  A  lexnmler  ]  Hitherto  the  royal  forces  in  South  Carolina  had 
Moultrie,  John  Mowatt,  John  .\enfville,  Edw:,rii  Nonli,  I  been  attended  with  almost  uninterrupted  success. 

,seph  Parker    John  Ernest  .   Povaij    Davul  Ramsay,   Ja-  \  ^    •    standard  overspread  the    country,   penetra- 
cobnead,  Hugh  Rutledge,  Edward  Rutledere,  John  hnn-        ,  .  j 

S'lin  Thomas  Savose,  Thomns   Sindeton,  Jusiah     Smith,  .  'ed  .ln'°  evel7  quarter,  and  triumphed  overall  op- 
James  Hambden  Thomson,  Peter  Timothy,   John   Todd,  i  position. 
mid  Anthony  Toomer.  The  British  ministry,   by  this  flattering  posture 

tThrir  names  were  :_JosCT)h  Bee,  Richard   Bererford     f  affaire-were   once   more  intoxicated   with  the 
Jnhn  Berwick,  Daniel  Bourdeaux,   Beniaimn  Cudworth,   ,  -       .  .          .  nT 

Henry  Crom-h,  John  Splatt  Cripps,  Edward  Darrell  hope  of  subjugating  America.  New  plans  were 
Daniel  lie  Saiissure,  George  A.  Hall,  Thomas  Grim-  formed,  and  great  expectations  indulged,  of  spedi- 
ball,  Nohle  Wliimberly  Jones,  William  Lee,  William  j  ly  re-uniting  the  dissevered  members  of  the  em- 
LogaD,  Arthur  Mi.ldleion  ,  Christopher  Peters,  Benjamin  ,  pire.  lt  was  now  asserted,  with  a  confidence  bor- 
Potsell,  Samnel  Pridenu,  Philip  Smith,  Beniamin  Wai-  *,  .  ,. 

ler,  James  Wakefield,    Edward   Weyman,   Morton   Wil-!derln?  on  presumption,  that  such  troops  as  fough 
kiuson.  at  Camden,  put  under  such  a  commander  as  lord 


Jornwallis,  would  soon  extirpate  rebellion  so  ef- 
"ectually,  as  to  leave  no  vestige  of  it  in  America. 
The  British  ministry  and  army,  by  an  impious  con 
fidence  in  their  wisdom  and  prowess,  were  duly 
prepared  to  give,  in  their  approaching  downfall,  a 
useful  lesson  to  the  world. 

The  disaster  of  the  army,  under  General  Gates, 
overspread,  at  first,  the  face  of  American  affairs, 
with  a  dismal  gloom  :  but  the  day  of  prosperity  to 
the  United  States,  began,  as  will  appear  in  the  se 
quel,  from  that  moment,  to  dawn.  Their  prospects 
Brightened  up  ;  while  those  of  their  enemies  were 
obscured  by  disgrace,  broken  by  defeat,  and  at  last 
covered  with  ruin.  Elated  with  their  victories, 
the  conquerors  grew  more  insolent  and  rapacious; 
ivhile  the  real  friends  of  independence  became  reso 
lute  and  determined. 

We  have  seen  Sumter  penetrating  into  South 
Carolina,  and  re-commencing  a  military  opposition 
to  British  government.  Soon  after  that  event,  he 
was  promoted  by  Governor  Kutledge,  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general.  About  the  same  time,  Ma 
rion  was  promoted  to  the  same  rank,  who,  in  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  state,  successfully 
prosecuted  a  similar  plan.  Unfurnished  with  Ihe 
means  of  defence,  he  was  obliged  to  take  possession 
ol  the  saws  of  the  saw-mills,  and  to  convert  them 
into  horsemen's  swords.  So  much  was  he  dis 
tressed  for  ammunition,  that  he  has  engaged,  when 
he  had  not  three  rounds  to  each  man  of  his  party. 
At  other  times,  he  has  brought  his  men  into  view, 
though  without  ammunition,  that  he  might  make  a 
show  of  numbers  to  the  enemy.  For  several  weeks 
he  had  under  his  command,  only  seventy  men.  At 
one  time,  hardships  and  dangers  reduced  that  num 
ber  to  25  ;  yet  with  this  inconsiderable  number, 
he  secured  himself  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
foes.  Various  schemes  were  tried  to  detach  the 
inhabitants  from  co-operating  with  him.  Major 
Wemys  burned  scores  of  houses  on  Fedee,Ly  nch's 
creek,  and  Black  river ;  belonging  to  such  as  were 
supposed  to  do  duty  with  Marion,  or  to  be  subser 
vient  to  his  views.  This  had  an  effect  different 
from  what  was  intended.  Revenge  and  despair 
co-operated  with  patriotism,  to  make  these  ruined 
men  keep  the  fk'ld.  Having  no  houses  to  shelter 
them,  the  camps  of  their  countrymen  became  their 
homes.  For  several  months,  Marion  and  his  party 
were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open  ail,  and  to  shel 
ter  themselves  in  the  recesses  of  deep  swamps. 
From  these  retreats,  they  sallied  out,  whenever 
an  opportunity  ol'harrassing  the  enemy,  or  of  ser 
ving  their  country,  presented  itself. 

Opposition  to  British  government  was  not  wholly 
confined  to  the  parties  commanded  by  Sumter  and 
Marion.  It  was  at  no  time  altogether  extinct,  in 
the  extremities  of  the  state.  The  disposition  to 
revolt,  which  had  been  excited  on  the  approach  of 
General  Gates,  was  not  extinguished  by  his  defeat. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  was  overawed;  but  not 
subdued.  The  severity,  with  which  revolters, 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  were  treat 
ed,  induced  those  who  escaped,  to  persevere,  and 
seek  safety  in  swamps. 

From  the  time  of  the  general  submission  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  1780,  pains  had  been  taken  to  in 
crease  the  toyal  force,  by  the  co-operation  of  tlie 
yeomanry  of  the  country.  The  British  persuaded 
the  people  to  form  a  royal  militia,  by  representing, 
that  every  prospect  of  succeeding,  in  their  scheme 
of  independence,  was  annihilated;  and  that  a  far 
ther  opposition  would  only  be  a  prolongation  of 
their  distresses,  if  not  their  utter  ruin.  Major 
Ferguson,  of  the  71st  regiment,  was  particularly 
active  in  this  business.  He  visited  the  settle 
ments  of  the  disaffected  to  the  American  cause, 
and  collected  a  corps  ofmilitia  of  that  description, 
from  which  much  active  service  was  expected. 
He  advanced  to  the  north-western  settements,  to 
hold  communication  with  the  loyalists  of  both  Ca- 
rolinas.  From  his  presence,  together  with  assur 
ances  of  an  early  movement  of  the  royal  army  into 
North  Carolina,  it  was  hoped  that  the  friends  o 
royal  government  would  be  roused  to  activity,  ir. 
the  service  of  their  king.  In  the  meantime,  ever 
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preparation  was  made  for  urging  offensive  opera 
tions,  as  soon  as  the  season,  and  the  state  of  the 
stores,  would  permit. 

That  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  as  beginning  to  revive  among  the  A  me- 
rican  militia,  about  this  time,  prompted  Colonel 
Clarke  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  British  post  at 
Augusta,  in  Georgia  ;  but  in  this  he  failed,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat.  Major  Ferguson,  with  the  hope 
of  intercepting  his  party,  kept  near  the  mountains, 
and  at  considerable  distance  from  support.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  the  depredations  of 
the  loyalists,  induced  ihose  hardy  republicans,  who 
reside  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
to  form  an  enterprise  for  reducing  that  distinguish 
ed  partisan.  This  was  done  of  their  own  motion, 
without  any  direction  from  the  governments  of 
America,  or  from  the  officers  of  the  continental 
army. 

There  was,  without  any  apparent  design,  a  pow 
erful  combination  of  several  detached  commanders, 
of  the  adjacent  states,  with  their  respective  com 
mands  of  militia.  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Virginia, 
Colonels  Cleveland,  Shelby,  Sevier,  and  M'Dowel, 
of  North  Carolina,  together  with  Colonels  Lacy, 
Hawthorn  and  Hill,  of  South  Carolina,  all  ren 
dezvoused  together,  with  a  number  of  men  amount 
ing  to  1600  ;  though  they  were  under  no  general 
command,  and  though  they  were  not  called  upon, 
to  embody  by  any  common  authoiity,  or  indeed  by 
any  authority  at  all,  but  that  of  a  general  impulse 
of  their  own  minds.  They  had  so  little  of  the 
mechanism  of  a  regular  army,  that  the  colonels, 
by  common  consent  commanded  each  day  alter 
nately.  The  hardships  these  volunteers  under 
went  were  very  great.  Some  of  them  subsisted, 
for  weeks  together,  without  tasting  bread,  or  salt, 
or  spirituous  liquors,  and  slept  in  the  woods  with 
out  blankets.  The  running  stream  quenched  their 
thirst.  At  night,  the  earth  afforded  them  a  bed, 
and  the  heavens,  or  at  most,  the  limbs  of  trees 
were  their  only  covering.  Ears  of  corn  or  pom- 
pions,  thrown  into  the  fire,  with  occasional  supplies 
of  beef  or  venison,  killed  and  roasted  in  the 
woods,  were  the  chief  articles  of  their  provisions. 
They  had  neither  commissaries,  quarter-masters, 
not  stores  of  any  kind.  They  selected  about  a 
thousand  of  their  best  men,  and  mounted  them  on 
their  fleetest  horses.  These  attacked  Major  Fer 
guson,  7th  October,  on  the  top  of  King's  moun 
tain,  near  the  confines  of  North  and  South  Caro 
lina.  The  Americans  formed  three  parties.  Colo 
nel  Lacy  of  South  Carolina  led  one,  which  at 
tacked  on  the  west.  The  two  others  were  com 
manded  by  Colonels  Campbell  and  Cleveland  ;  one 
of  which  attacked  on  the  east,  and  the  other  in  the 
centre. 

On  this  occasion,  Colonel  Cleveland  addressed  his 
party  in  the  following  plain  unvarnished  language  : 
"  My  brave  fellows !  we  have  beat  the  lories,  and 
we  can  beat  them.  They  are  all  cowards.  If 
they  had  the  spirit  of  men,  they  would  join  with 
their  fellow  citizens,  in  supporting  the  indepen 
dence  of  their  country.  When  engaged,  you  are 
not  to  wait  for  the  word  of  command  from  me.  I 
will  show  you  by  my  example,  how  to  fight.  lean 
undertake  no  more.  Every  man  must  consider 
himself  as  an  officer,  and  act  from  his  own  judg 
ment.  Fire  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  stand  as  long 
as  you  can.  When  you  can  do  no  better,  get  be 
hind  trees,  or  retreat ;  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  run 
quite  off.  If  we  be  repulsed,  let  us  make  a  point 
to  return,  and  renew  the  fight.  Perhaps  we  may 
have  better  luck,  in  the  second  attempt,  than  in  the 
first.  If  any  of  you  be  afraid,  such  have  leave  to 
retire ;  and  they  are  requested,  immediately,  to  take 
themselves  off." 

Ferguson  with  great  boldness  attacked  the  as 
sailants  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  compelled  them 
successively  to  retire  :  but  they  only  fell  back  a 
little  way  and  getting  behind  trees  and  rocks,  re 
newed  their  fire,  in  almost  every  direction.  The 
British,  being  uncovered,  were  aimed  at  by  the 
American  marksmen  ;  and  many  of  them  were 
slain.  An  unusual  number  of  the  killed  were  found 


shot  in  the  head.  Riflemen  took  off  riflemen,  with 
such  exactness,  that  they  killed  each  other,  when 
taking  sight,  so  effectually, that  their  eyes  remained, 
after  they  were  dead,  one  shut,  and  the  other  open, 
in  the  usual  manner  of  marksmen,  when  levelling 
at  their  object.  Major  Ferguson  displayed  as  much 
bravery,  as  was  possible,  in  his  situation  :  but  his 
encampment,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  was  not 
well  chosen  ;  as  it  gave  the  Americans  an  oppor 
tunity  of  covering  themselves  in  their  approaches. 
Had  he  pursued  his  march,  on  charging  and  driving 
the  first  part  of  the  militia  which  gave  way,  he 
might  have  got  off  with  most  of  his  men  ;  but  his 
unconquerable  spirit  disdained  either  to  flee  or  to 
surrender.  After  a  severe  conflict,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound.  No  chance  of  escape  being  left, 
and  all  prospect  of  successful  resistance  being  at 
an  end,  the  contest  was  ended,  by  the  submission 
of  the  survivors.  Upwards  of  800  became  prison 
ers,  and  225  were  killed  and  wounded.  Very  few 
of  the  assailants  fell  ;  but  in  their  number  was 
Colonel  Willhms,  a  distinguished  militia  officer,  in 
Ninety-Six  district,  who  had  been  very  active  in 
opposing  the  re-establishment  of  British  govern 
ment.  Ten  of  the  royal  militia,  who  had  surren 
dered,  were  hanged  by  their  conquerors.  They 
were  provoked  to  this  measure,  by  the  severity  of 
the  British,  who  had  lately  hanged  several  of  the 
captured  Americans,  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor 
gia.  They  also  alleged,  that  the  men  who  suffered 
were  guilty  of  previous  felonies,  for  which  their 
lives  were  forfeited  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  fall  of  Ferguson  was  in  itself  a  great  loss 
to  the  royal  cause.  He  possessed  superior  abili 
ties  as  a  partisan,  and  his  spirit  of  enterprise  was 
uncommon.  To  a  distinguished  capacity  for  plan 
ning  great  designs,  he  also  added  the  practical 
abilities,  necessary  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
The  unexpected  advantage,  which  the  Americans 
gained  over  him  and  his  party,  in  a  great  degree 
frustrated  a  well-concerted  scheme,  for  strengthen 
ing  the  British  army,  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
tory  inhabitants,  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  dis 
cipline  and  prepare  for  active  service.  The  total 
rout  of  the  party,  which  had  joined  Majoi  Fergu 
son,  operated  as  a  check  on  the  future  exertions  of 
the  loyalists.  The  same  timid  caution,  which  made 
them  averse  to  joining  their  countrymen,  in  oppo 
sing  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  restrained  them 
from  risking  any  more  in  support  of  the  royal 
cause.  Henceforward,  they  waited  to  see  how 
the  scales  were  likely  to  incline,  and  reserved  them 
selves  till  the  British  army,  by  its  own  unassisted 
efforts,  should  gain  a  decided  superiority. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  general  action  near 
Camden,  lord  Cornwallis  left  a  small  force  in  that 
village,  and  marched  with  the  main  army,  towards 
Salisbury;  intending  to  push  forwards  in  that  di 
rection  While  on  his  way  thither,  the  North 
Carolina  militia  were  very  industrious  and  suc 
cessful,  in  annoying  his  detachments.  Riflemen 
frequently  penetrated  near  his  camp,  and,  from  be 
hind  trees,  made  sure  of  their  objects.  The  late 
conquerors  were  exposed  to  unseen  dangers,  if 
they  attempted  to  make  an  excursion  ofonly  a  few 
hundred  yards,  from  their  main  body.  The  de 
feat  of  Major  Ferguson,  added  to  these  circum 
stances,  gave  a  serious  alarm  to  lord  Cornwallis ; 
and  he  soon  after  retreated  to  Winnsborough.  As 
he  retired,  the  militia  took  several  of  his  wagons  ; 
and  single  men  often  rode  up  within  gunshot  of  his 
army,  discharged  their  pieces,  and  made  their 
escape.  The  panic  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of 
Gates,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  worn  off.  The 
defeat  of  Ferguson,  and  the  consequent  retreat  of 
lord  Cornwallis  encouraged  the  Ameiican  militia 
to  take  the  field  ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  times 
induced  them  to  submit  to  stricter  discipline. — 
Suinter,  soon  after  the  dispersion  of  his  corps  on 
the  IStli  of  August,  collected  a  band  of  volunteers, 
partly  from  new  adventures,  and  partly  from  those 
who  had  escaped  on  that  day.  With  these,  though 
for  three  months  there  was  no  continental  army 
in  the  state,  he  constantly  kept  the  field,  in  sup 
port  of  American  independence.  He  varied  his 


position  from  time  to  time,  about  Enoiee,  ]'<.•'. 
and  Tyger  rivers,  and  had  frequent  skiimisbt- , 
with  his  adversaries.  Having  mounted  his  fol 
lowers,  he  infested  the  British  parties  wiih  fre 
quent  incursions  :  beat  up  their  quarters  ;  inter 
cepted  their  convoys;  and  so  harassed  them  with 
successive  alarms,  that  their  movements  could  not 
be  made,  but  with  caution  and  difficulty.  HU 
spirit  of  enterprise  was  so  particularly  injurious  to 
the  British,  that  they  laid  sundry  plans  for  destroy-, 
ing  his  force  :  but  they  all  failed  in  the  execution.- 
He  was  attacked,  November  12th,  at  Broad  river, 
by  Major  Wemys,  commanding  a  corps  of  infantry 
and  dragoons.  In  this  action,  the  British  were 
defeated,  and  their  commanding  officer  taken  pri 
soner.  Eight  days  afterwards,  November  20th,  he 
was  attacked  at  Black  Stocks,  near  Tyger  river, 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton.  The  attack  was 
begun  with  170  dragoons,  and  80  men  of  the  G'M 
rrgiment.  A  considerable  part  of  Sumter's  force 
had  been  thrown  into  a  large  log  barn,  from  the 
apertures  of  which,  they  fired  in  security.  Many 
of  the  C3d  regiment  were  killed.  Tarleton  charged 
with  his  cavalry,  but,  being  unable  to  dislodge  the 
Americans,  he  retreated,  and  Suinter  was  left  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  field.  The  loss  of  the 
British  in  this  action  was  considerable.  Among 
their  killed  were  three  officers,  Major  Money, 
Lieutenants  Gibson  and  Cope.  The  Americans 
lost  very  few  ;  but  General  Suinter  received  a 
wound,  which,  for  several  months,  interrupted  his 
gallant  enterprises,  in  behalf  of  his  country.  His 
7,eal  and  activity  in  animating  the  militia,  when 
they  were  discouraged  by  repeated  defeats,  and 
the  bravery  and  good  conduct  he  displayed,  in 
sundry  attacks  on  the  British  detachments,  pro 
cured  him  the  applause  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
thanks  of  Congress. 

For  the  three  months,  which  followed  the  defeat 
of  the  American  army  near  Camden,  General  Gates 
was  industriously  preparing  to  take  the  field. — 
Having  collected  a  foice  at  Hillsborough,  he  ad 
vanced  to  Salisbury,  and  goon  afterwards  to  Char 
lotte.  He  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power,  to 
repair  the  injuries  of  his  defeat,  and  was  again  in  a 
condition  to  face  the  enemy  ;  but  from  that  influ 
ence,  which  popular  opinion  has  over  public  af 
fairs,  in  a  commonwealth,  Congress  resolved  to 
supersede  him,  and  to  order  a  court  of  inquiry  to 
be  held  on  bis  conduct.  This  was  founded  on  a 
former  resolve,  that  whoever  lost  a  post  should  be, 
subject  to  a  court  of  inquiry.  The  cases  were  no 
ways  parallel ;  he  had  lost  a  battle  ;  but  not  a  post. 
The  only  charge,  that  could  be  exhibited  against 
General  Gates,  was,  that  he  had  been  defeated. 
His  enemies  could  accuse  him  of  no  military 
crime,  unless  that  to  be  unsuccessful  might  be  so 
reckoned.  The  public,  sore  with  their  losses, 
were  desirous  of  a  change  ;  and  Congress  found  it 
necessary  to  gratify  them  :  though  at  the  expense 
of  the  feelings  of  one  of  their  best,  and,  till  Aligns 
1780,  one  of  their  most  successful  officers.  Vir 
ginia  did  not  so  soon  forget  Saratoga.  When 
General  Gutes  was  at  Richmond,  on  his  way  home 
from  Carolina,  the  house  of  burgesses  of  that  state, 
unanimously  resolved,  December  18th,  "  that  a 
committee  of  (our  be  appointed  to  wait  on  General 
Gates,  and  assure  him  of  their  high  regard  and 
esteem;  that  the  remembrance  of  his  former  glo 
rious  services  could  not  be  obliterated,  by  any  re 
verse  of  fortune,  ;  and  that  ever  mindful  of  his 
great  merit,  they  would  omit  no  opportunity  ol 
testifying  to  the  world,  the  gratitude  which  the 
country  owed  to  him,  in  his  military  character." 

These  events,  together  with  a  few  unimportant 
skirmishes,  not  worthy  of  being  particularly  men 
tioned,  closed  the  campaign  of  1780  in  the  southern 
states.  They  afforded  ample  evidence  of  the  folly 
of  prosecuting  the  American  war.  Though  British 
conquests  had  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  yet 
no  advantages  accrued  to  the  victors.  The  minds 
of  the  people  were  unsubdued,  or  rather  more 
alienated  from  every  idea  of  returning  to  their 
former  allegiance.  Such  was  their  temper,  that 
the  expense  of  retaining  them  in  subjection,  would 
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have  exceeded  all  tlie  profits  of  the  conquest.  Brit 
ish  garrisons  kept  down  open  resistance,  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  the  places  where  they  were  established; 
hut  as  soon  as  they  were  withdrawn,  and  the  peo 
ple  left  10  themselves,  a  spirit  of  revolt,  hostile  to 
Great  Britain,  always  displayed  itself;  and  the 
standard  of  indej>endence,  whensoever  it  was  pru 
dently  raised,  never  wanted  followers,  among  the 
active  and  spirited  part  of  the  community. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Campaign  of  1780,  in  ihc  Northern  States. 

WHII.K  the  war  raged  in  South  Carolina,  the 
campaign  of  1780,  in  the  northern  states,  was  bar- 
ten  of  important  events.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1779,  the  American  northern  army  took  post  at 
Morristown,  and  built  themselves  huts  agreeably 
to  the  piactice  which  had  been  first  introduced  at 
Valley  Forge.  This  position  was  well  calculated 
to  cover  tlie  country,  from  the  incursions  of  the 
British,  being  only  twenty  miles  from  New  York. 

Lord  Stirling  made  an  ineffectual  attempt,  in 
January,  17SO,  to  surprise  a  party  of  tlie  enemy 
on  Staten  Island.  While  he  was  on  the  island,  a 
number  of  persons,  from  the  Jersey  side,  passed 
over,  and  plundered  the  inhabitants,  who  had  sub 
mitted  to  the  British  government.  In  these  times 
of  confusion,  licentious  persons  fixed  themselves 
near  the  lines,  which  divided  the  British  from  the 
Americans.  Whensoever  the  opportunity  offered 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  within  the  settle 
ments,  of  the  opposite  party,  and,  under  the  pre 
tence  of  distressing  their  enemies,  committed  the 
inost  shameful  depredations.  In  the  first  months 
nt  the  year  17SO,  while  the  royal  army  was  weak 
ened,  by  tlie  expedition  against  Charleston,  the 
British  were  apprehensive  for  their  safety  in  New 
York.  The  rare  circumstance  which  then  existed, 
of  a  connexion  between  '.He  main  and  York  island, 
by  means  of  ice,  seemed  to  invite  to  the  enter 
prise  ;  but  (lie  force  and  equipments  of  the  Amer 
ican  army  were  unequal  to  it.  Lieutenant  Gene 
nil  Kniphnusen  who  then  commanded  in  New- 
York  apprehending  such  a  design,  embodied  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  as  a  militia,  for  its  defence. 
They  very  cheerfully  formed  themselves  into  com 
panies  and  discovered  great  zeal  in  the  service. 

An  incursion  was  made  into  Jersey,  from  New 
Yerk,  with  five  thousand  men,  commanded  bv 
Lieutenant  General  Kniphausen.  They  landed  at 
Elizabethtown,  and  proceeded  to  Connecticut 
farms.  In  this  neighbourhood,  lived  the  Rev.  Mr. 
James  Caldwell,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  of 
great  activity,  ability  and  influence  ;  whose  suc 
cessful  exertion",  in  animating  the  Jersey  militia 
.to  defend  their  lights,  had  rendered  him  particu 
larly  obnoxious  to  the  British.  When  the  royal 
.forces  were  on  their  way  into  the  country,  a  sol 
dier  came,  to  his  house  in  his  absence  ;  and  shot 
his  wife  instantly  dead,  by  levelling  his  piece  di 
rectly  at  her,  through  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  she  was  sitting  with  her  children.  Her 
body,  at  the  request  of  an  officer  of  the  new  levies, 
was  moved  to  some  distance,  and  then  the  house, 
and  every  thing  in  it  was  reduced  to  ashes  !  The 
British  burnt  about  twelve  other  houses,  and  also 
the  Presbyterian  church  ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
Springfield.  As  they  advanced,  they  were  annoy 
ed  by  Colonel  Dayton,  with  a  few  militia.  On 
their  approach  to  the  bridge  near  the  town,  they 
were  farther  opposed  by  General  Maxwell,  who, 
with  a  few  continental  troops,  was  prepared  to  Ais- 
|nite  its  passage.  They  made  a  halt  and  soon  af 
ter  returned  to  Elizabethtown.  Before  they  had 
retreated,  the  whole  American  army  at  Morris- 
town  marched  to  oppose  them.  While  this  royal 
detachment  was  in  Jersey,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  re 
turned,  with  his  victorious  troops,  from  Chaileston 
to  New  York.  He  ordered  a  reinforcement  to 
Kniphausen  ;  and  the  .whole  advanced  a  second 
lime  towards  Springfield.  They  were  now  op 
posed  by  General  Greene,  with  a  considerable  body 


of  continental  troops.  Colonel  Angel,  with  his  re 
giment  and  a  piece  of  artillery,  was  posted  to  se 
cure  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  town.  An  engage 
ment  took  place.  Superior  numbers  forced  the 
Americans  to  retire.  General  Greene  took  post 
with  his  troops,  on  a  range  of  hills,  in  hopes  of  be 
ing  attacked.  Instead  of  this,  the  British  beg-*n  to 
burn  the  town.  Near  fifty  dwelling-houses  were  re 
duced  to  ashes.  The  British  then  retreated  ;  but 
were  pursued  by  the  enraged  militia,  till  they  en 
tered  Elizabethtown.  The  next  day,  they  set 
out  on  their  return  to  New  York.  The  loss  ol 
the  Americans  in  the  action  was  about  eighty; 
and  that  of  the  British,  was  supposed  to  be  more. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was  the  precise  object  of 
this  expedition.  Perhaps  the  royal  commandeis 
hoped  to  get  possession  ofMarristown,  and  to  de 
stroy  the  American  stores.  Perhaps  they  flattered 
themselves,  that  the  inhabitants  were  so  dispirited, 
by  the  recent  loss  of  Charleston,  that  they  would 
submit  without  resistance;  and  that  the  soldiers 
of  the  continental  army  would  desert  to  them  :  but 
if  these  were  their  views,  they  were  disappointed 
in  both.  The  firm  opposition,  made  by  the  Jersey 
farmers,  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  the  same 
people,  in  the  year  1776,  made  it  evident,  that  not 
only  their  aversion  to  Great  Britain  continued  in 
full  force;  but  that  the  practical  habits  of  service 
and  danger  had  improved  the  country  militia,  so 
as  to  bring  them  near  to  an  equality  with  regular 
troops. 

By  such  desultory  operations,  were  hostilities 
carried  on,  at  this  time,  in  the  northern  states.  In 
dividuals  were  killed,  houses  were  burnt,  and  much 
mischief  done;  but  nothing  was  effected  which 
tended  either  to  reconcilement  or  subjugation. 

The  loyal  Americans,  who  had  fled  within  the 
British  lines,  commonly  called  refugees,  reduced 
a  predatory  war  into  system.  On  their  petition  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  they  had  been  in  the  year 
1799,  permitted  to  set  up  a  distinct  goverment  in 
New  York, under  a  jurisdiction,  called  the  honour 
able  board  of  associated  loyalists.  They  had  some 
thing  like  a  fleet  of  small  privateers  and  cruisers, 
by  the  aid  of  which  they  committed  vaiious  depre 
dations.  A  party  of  them,  who  had  formerly  be 
longed  to  Massachusetts,  went  to  Nantucket,  broke 
open  the  warehouses,  and  carried  off  every  thing 
that  fell  in  tlteir  way.  They  also  carried  off  two 
loaded  brigs,  and  two  or  three  schooners.  In  a 
proclamation  left  behind  them,  they  observed, "that 
they  had  been  deprived  of  their  property,  and  com 
pelled  to  abandon  their  dwellings,  friends  and  con 
nexions  ;  and  that  they  conceived  themselves  war 
ranted  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  wage  war 
against  their  persecutors,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
every  means  -in  their  power,  to  obtain  compensa 
tion  for  their  sufferings."  These  associated  loy 
alists  eagerly  embraced  every  adventure  which 
gratified  either  their  avarice  or  their  revenge. 
Their  enterprises  were  highly  lucrative  to  them 
selves,  and  extremely  distressing  to  the  Americans. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  superior 
means  of  transportation,  enabled  them  to  make 
hasty  desents,  and  successful  enterprises.  A  war 
of  plunder,  in  which  the  feelings  of  humanity  were 
olten  suspended,  and  which  tended  to  no  valuable 
public  purpose,  was  carried  on,  in  this  shameful 
manner,  from  the  double  excitements  of  profit  and 
revenge.  The  adjoining  coasts  of  the  continent, 


and  especially  the  maratime  parts  of  New  Jersey, 
became  scenes  of  waste  and  havoc. 

The  distress,  which  the  Americans  suffered, 
from  the  diminished  value  of  their  currency, 
though  felt  in  the  year  1778,  and  still  more  so  in 
the  year  1779,  did  not  arrive  to  its  highest  pitch, 
till  the  year  1780.  Under  the  pressure  of  sufferings 
from  this  cause,  the  officers  of  the  Jersey  line  ad 
dressed  a  memorial  to  their  state  legislature,  set 
ting  forth  "that  four  months'  pay  of  a  private 
would  not  procure,  for  his  family,  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat;  that  the  pay  of  a  colonel  would  not  pur 
chase  oats  for  his  horse ;  that  a  common  labourer 
or  express  rider  received  four  times  as  much  as  an 
American  officer."  They  urged,  "  that,  unless  a 


speedy  and  ample  remedy  was  provided,  the  total 
dissolution  of  their  line  was  inevitable;"  and  con 
cluded  with  saying,  "  that  their  pay  should  either 
be  made  up  in  Mexican  dollars,  or  in  something 
equivalent."  In  addition  to  the  insufficiency  of 
their  pay  and  support,  other  causes  of  discontent 
prevailed.  The  original  idea  of  a  continental 
army,  to  be  raised,  paid,  subsisted,  and  regulated 
upon  an  equal  and  uniform  principle,  had  been  in 
a  great  measure  exchanged  for  state  establish 
ments.  This  mischevious  measure  partly  origi 
nated  from  necessity;  for  state  credit  was  not 
quite  so  much  depreciated  as  continental.  Con 
gress  not  possessing  the  means  of  supporting  their 
army,  devolved  the  business  on  the  component 
parts  of  the  confederacy.  Some  states,  from  their 
internal  ability  and  local  advantages,  fuinished 
their  troops  not  only  with  clothing,  but  with  many 
conveniences.  Others  supplied  them  with  some 
necessaries,  but  on  a  more  contracted  scale.  A 
few,  from  their  particular  situation,  could  do  little 
or  nothing  at  all.  The  officers  and  men,  in  the 
routine  of  duty,  mixed  daily,  and  compared  cir 
cumstances.  Those  who  fared  wgrse  than  others, 
were  dissatisfied  with  a  service,  which  made  such 
injurious  distinctions.  From  causes  of  this  kind, 
superadded  to  a  complication  of  wants  and  suffer 
ing,  a  disposition  to  mutiny  began  to  show  itself 
in  the  American  army.  This  broke  forth  into 
full  action,  among  the  soldiers,  stationed  at  Fort 
Schuyler.  Thirty-one  of  the  men  of  that  garrison 
went  off  in  a  body.  Being  pursued,  sixteen  of 
them  were  overtaken  :  and  thirteen  of  the  sixteen 
were  instantly  killed. 

About  the  same  time,  two  regiments  of  Con 
necticut  troops  mutinied,  and  got  under  arms, 
They  determined  to  return  home,  or  to  gain  sub 
sistence  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Their  of 
ficers  reasoned  with  them,  and  urged  every  argu 
ment,  that  could  interest  their  pride  or  their  pas 
sions.  They  were  reminded  of  their  good  con 
duct,  and  of  the  important  objects  for  which  they 
were  contending  :  but  their  answer  was  "  our  suf- 
"erings  are  too  great,  and  we  want  present  relief.' 
•Vfter  much  expostulation,  they  went  to  their  huts 
While  the  army  was  in  this  feverish  state  of  dis 
content,  from  theiraccuiuulated  distresses,  a 


ed  paper  addressed  to  the  soldiers  ot  the  conti 
nental  army,  was  circulated  in  the  American  camp, 
This  v  as  in  the  following  word  :  "  The  time  is 
at  length  arrived,  when  all  the  artifices  and  false 
hoods  i  f  the  Congress,  and  of  your  commanders, 
can  no  longer  conceal  from  you  the  miseries  of 
your  situation.  You  are  neither  fed,  clothed,  nor 


paid.     Your  numbers  are   wastina 
ness,   famine,  and  nakedness,   and 


away  by  sick- 
rapidly  so,   by 


the  period  of  your  stipulated  services  being  ex 
pired.  This  is  now  the  period  to  fly  from  slavery 
and  fraud. 

"  1  am  happy  in  acquainting  the  old  countrymen, 
chat  the  affairs  of  Ireland  are  fully  settled  ;  and  that 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  united,  as  well  from 
interest  as  from  affection.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
who  are  born  in  America,  that  you  have  been  cheat 
ed  and  abused.  You  are  both  sensible,  that,  in  or 
der  to  procure  your  liberty,  you  must  quit  your 
leaders  and  join  your  real  friends  who  scorn  to 
impose  upon  you,  and  who  will  receive  you  with 
open  arms,  kindly  forgiving  all  your  errors.  You 
are  told,  you  are  surrounded  by  a  numerous  milU 
lia.  This  is  also  false.  Associate  then  together^; 


make  use  of  your  firelocks  ;  and  join  the  British  ar 
my,  where  you  will  be  permitted  to  dispose  ofyour- 
selves  as  you  please." 

About  the  same  time,  or  rather  a  little  before, 
the  news  arrived  of  the  reduction  of  Charleston, 
and  the  capture  of  the  whole  American  southern 
army.  Such  was  the  firmness  of  the  common  sol 
diery,  and  so  strong  their  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  their  country,  that,  though  danger  impelled,  want 
urged,  and  British  favour  invited  them  to  a  change 
.of  .sides,  yet,  on  the  arrival  of  but  a  scanty  supply 
of  meat,  for  their  immediate  subsistence,  military 
duty  was  cheerfully  performed,  and  no  uncommon 
desertion  took  place. 
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So  great  were  the  necessities  of  the  Ameiicim 
army,  that  Washington  was  obliged  to  call  on  the 
magistrates  of  the  adjacent  counties,  lor  specified 
quantities  of  provisions,  to  he  supplied  in  a  given 
number  of  days.  At  other  times,  he  was  compel 
led  to  send  out  detachments  of  his  troops,  to  take 
provisions  al  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  ex- 
peditint  at  length  failed;  for  the  country  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  the  army  afforded  no  farther  supplies. 
These  impressments  were  not  only  injurious  to  the 
morals  and  discipline  of  the  army;  bur  tended  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  people.  Much  of  the 
support  which  the  American  general  had  previous 
ly  experienced  from  the  inhabitants,  proceeded 
from  the  difference  of  treatment  they  received  from 
their  own  army,  compared  with  what  they  suffered 
from  the  British.  The  general,  whom  the  inhabi 
tants  hitherto  regarded  as  their  protector,  had  now 
no  alternative,  but  to  disband  his  troops,  or  10  sup 
port  them  by  force.  The  situation  of  Washing 
ton  was  eminently  embarrassing.  The  army  looked 
to  him  for  provisions,  the  inhabitants  for  protection 
of  their  property.  To  supply  the  one,  and  not  of 
fend  the  other,  seemed  little  less  than  an  impossi 
bility.  To  preserve  order  and  subordination  in  an 
army  of  free  republicans,  even  when  well-fed,  paid 
and  clothed,  would  have  been  a  work  of  difficulty  ; 
hut  retain  them  in  service,  and  restrain  them  with 
discipline,  when  destitute,  not  only  of  the  comforts, 
but  often  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  required  ad 
dress  and  abilities  of  such  magnitude,  as  are  rarely 
found  in  human  nature.  In  this  choice  of  difficul 
ties,  Washington  not  only  kept  his  army  together, 
but  conducted  with  so  much  discretion,  as  to  com 
mand  the  approbation  both  of  the  army  and  of  the 
citizens. 

So  great  a  scarcity,  in  a  country  usually  abound 
ing  with  provisions,  appears  extraordinary ;  but 
various  causes  had  concurred,  about  this  time,  to 
produce  an  unprecedented  deficiency.  The  seasons 
both  in  1779  and  1780  were  unfavorable  to  the 
crops.  The  labours  of  the  husbandmen,  who  were 
attached  to  the  cause  of  independence,  had  been 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  calls  for  militia  duty. 
Those  who  caied  for  neither  side,  or  who,  from 
principles  of  religion,  held  the  unlawfulness  of 
War,  or  who  were  secretly  attached  to  the  royal 
interest,  had  been  very  deficient  in  industry.  Such 
sometimes  reasoned,  that  all  labour  on  their  farms, 
beyond  a  bare  supply  of  their  own  necessities,  was 
unavailing  ;  but  the  principal  cause  of  the  suffer 
ings  of  the  army  was,  the  daily  diminishing  value 
of  the  continental  bills  of  credit.  The  farmers 
found,  that  the  longer  they  delayed  the  payment 
of  taxes,  the  less  quantity  of  country  produce  would 
discharge  the  stipulated  sum.  They  also  obser 
ved,  that  the  longer  they  kept  their  grain  on  hand, 
the  more  of  the  paper  currency  was  obtained  in 
exchange  for  it.  This  either  discouraged  them 
from  selling,  or  made  them  very  tardy  in  coming 
to  market.  Many  secreted  their  provisions,  and 
denied  having  any ;  while  others,  who  were  con- 
tigious  to  the  British,  secretly  sold  to  them  for 
gold  or  silver.  The  patriotism,  which  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  war,  had  led  so  many  to  sacri 
fice  property,  for  the  good  of  their  country,  had,  in 
a  great  degree,  subsided.  Though  they  still  re 
tained  their  good  wishes  for  the  cause,  yet  these 
did  not  carry  them  so  far,  as  to  induce  a  willing 
ness  to  exchange  the  hard-earned  produce  of  their 
farms,  fora  paper  currency,  of  a  daily  diminishing 
value.  For  provisions  carried  to  New  York,  the 
farmers,  received  real  money  ;  but  for  what  was 
carried  to  the  Americans,  they  only  received  pa 
per.  The  value  of  the  first  was  known ;  of  the 
other  daily  varying,  and  in  an  unceasing  ptogres- 
sion,  from  bad  to  worse.  Laws  were  made  against 
this  intercourse ;  but  they  were  executed  in  the 
manner  laws  uniformly  have  been,  in  the  evasion 
of  which  multitudes  find  an  immediate  interest. 

In  addition  to  these  disasters  from  short  crops, 
ttnd  depreciation  money,  disorder  and  confusion 
pervaded  the  departments  for  supplying  the  army. 
Systems  for  these  purposes  had  been  hastily  adopt 
ed,  and  were  very  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed. 


To  provide  for  an  army  under  the  best  establish 
ments,  and  with  a  full  military  chest,  is  a  work  of 
difficulty;  and  though  guarded  by  the  precautions 
which  time  and  experience  have  suggested,  opens 
n  door  to  many  frauds  :  but  it  was  the  hard  case 
of  the  Americans,  to  be  called  on  to  discharge  this 
duty,  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  business, 
and  under  ill  digested  systems,  and  with  a  paper 
currency  that  was  not  two  days  of  the  same  value. 
Abuses  crept  in;  frauds  were  practised;  and 
economy  was  exiled. 

To  obviate  these  evils,  Congiess  adopted  the  ex 
pedient  of  sending  a  committee,  of  their  own  mem 
bers,  to  the  camp  of  their  main  army.  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Peabody,  of  New  Hamp 
shire,  and  Mr.  Matthews,  of  South  Carolina,  were 
appointed.  They  were  furnished  with  ample 
powers  and  instructions  to  reform  abuses,  to  alter 
preceding  systems,  and  to  establish  new  ones  in 
their  room.  This  committee  proceeded  to  cam]), 
in  May,  1780,  and  thence  wrote  sundry  letters  to 
Congress  and  the  states;  in  which  they  confirmed 
the  representations  previously  made,  of  the  dis 
tresses  and  disorders  every  where  prevalent.  In 
particular,  they  stated,  "that  the  army  was  un 
paid  for  five  months;  that  it  seldom  had  more  than 
six  days'  provisions  in  advance  ;  and  was  on  several 
occasions,  for  sundry  successive  days,  without 
meat;  that  the  army  was  destitute  of  forage  ;  that 
the  medical  department  had  neither  sugar,  coffee, 
tea,  chocolate,  wine,  nor  spirituous  liquors  of  any 
kind  ;  that  every  department  of  the  army  was 
without  money,  and  had  not  even  the  shadow  of 
credit  left;  that  the  patience  of  the  soldiers,  worn 
down  by  the  pressure  of  complicated  sufferings 
was  on  the  point  of  being  exhausted." 

A  tide  of  misfortunes,  from  all  quarters,  was,  at 
this  time,  pouring  in  upon  the  United  States. 
There  appeared  not,  however,  in  their  public  bo 
dies,  the  smallest  disposition  to  purchase  safety, 
by  concession  of  any  sort.  They  seemed  to  rise 
in  the  midst  of  their  distresses,  and  to  gain  strength 
from  the  pressure  of  calamities.  When  Congress 
could  neither  command  money  nor  credit,  for  the 
subsistence  of  theirarmy,  the  citizens  of  Philadel 
phia  formed  an  association,  to  procure  a  supply  of 
necessary  articles,  for  their  suffering  soldiers. 
The  sum  of  300,000  dollars  was  subscribed  in  a 
few  clays,  and  converted  into  a  bank  ;  the  princi 
pal  design  of  which  was,  to  purchase  provisions 
for  the  troops,  in  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious 
manner.  The  advantages  of  this  institution  were 
great,  and  particularly  enhanced  by  the  critical 
time  in  which  it  was  instituted.  The  loss  of 
Charleston,  and  the  subsequent  British  victories 
in  Carolina,  produced  effects  directly  the  reverse 
of  what  were  expected.  It  being  the  deliberate 
resolution  of  the  Americans,  never  to  return  to  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  such  unfavourable 
events,  as  threatened  the  subversion  of  indepen 
dence,  operated  as  incentives  to  their  exertions. 
The  patriotic  flame,  which  had  blazed  forth  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  rekindled.  A  willing 
ness  to  do,  and  to  suffer,  in  the  cause  of  American 
liberty,  was  revived  in  the  breasts  of  many.  These 
dispositions  were  invigorated  by  private  assur 
ances,  that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  would,  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign,  send  a  powerful  ar 
mament  to  their  aid.  To  excite  the  states  to  be 
in  readiness  for  this  event,  Congiess  circulated 
among  them  an  address,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  part:  "The  crisis  calls  for  exertion.  Much  is 
to  be  done  in  a  little  time  ;  and  every  motive,  that 
can  stimulate  the  mind  of  man,  presents  itself  to 
view.  No  period  has  occurred  in  this  long  and 
glorious  struggle,  in  which  indecision  would  be  so 
destructive  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  no 
conjuncture  has  been  more  favourable  to  great  and 
deciding  efforts." 

The  powers  of  the  committee  of  Congress,  in 
the  American  camp,  were  enlarged  so  far,  as  to 
authorise  them  to  frame  and  execute  such  plans 
as,  in  their  opinion,  would  most  effectually  draw 
forth  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  co-operating 
with  the  armament  expected  from  France.  In  this 


character  they  wrote  sundry  letters  to  the  slatey< 
stimulating  them  to  vigorous  exertion*.  It  was 
agreed  to  make  arrangements  for  bringing  into  the 
field  35,000  effective  men,  and  to  call  on  the  states 
for  specific  supplies  of  every  thing  necessary  for 
their  support.  To  obtain  the  men,  it  was  pro 
posed  to  complete  the  regular  regiments,  by  drafts 
from  the  militia,  and  to  make  up  what  they  fell 
short  of  35,000  effectives,  by  calling  forth  more 
of  the  militia.  Every  motive  concurred  to  rouso 
the  activity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  slates,  nearly  ( 
exhausted  by  the  war,  ardently  wished  for  its  ter 
mination.  An  opportunity  now  offered  for  striking 
a  decisive  blow,  that  might  at  once,  as  they  sup 
posed,  rid  the  country  of  its  distresses.  The  only 
thing  required  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
was  to  bring  into  the  field  35,000  men,  and  to 
make  effectual  arrangements  for  their  support. 
The  tardiness  of  deliberation  in  Congress  was,  in 
a  great  measure  done  away,  by  the  lull  powers 
given  to  their  committee  in  camp.  Accurate  esti 
mates  were  made  of  every  article  of  supply,  ne 
cessary  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  These,  and 
also  the  numbers  of  men  wanted,  were  assigned 
to  the  ten  northern  states,  in  proportion  to  theif 
abilities  and  numbers.  In  conformity  to  these  re 
quisitions,  vigorous  resolutions  were  adopted  (or 
carrying  them  into  effect.  Where  voluntarily  en 
listments  fell  short  of  the  proposed  number,  the 
deficiencies  were,  by  the  laws  of  several  states, 
to  be  made  up  by  drafts  or  lots  from  the  militia. 
The  towns  in  New  England,  and  the  counties  in 
the  middle  states,  were  respectively  called  on,  for 
a  specified  number  of  men.  Such  was  the  zeal  of 
the  people  in  New  England,  that  neighbours  would 
often  club  together,  to  engage  one  of  their  number 
to  go  into  the  army.  ]'cing  without  money,  in 
conformity  to  the  practice  usual  in  the  eaily  stages 
of  society,  they  paid  for  military  duty  with  cattle. 
Twenty  head  were  frequently  yiveri  as  a  reward 
for  eighteen  months' service.  Maryland  directed 
her  lieutenants  of  counties  to  class  all  the  proper 
ty,  in  their  respective  counties  into  as  many  equal 
classes,  as  there  were  men  wanted  :  and  each  class 
was  by  law  obliged,  within  ten  day  thereafter,  to 
furnish  an  able  bodied  recruit,  to  serve  during  the 
war;  and,  in  case  of  their  neglecting  or  refusing 
so  to  do,  the  county  lieutenants  were  authorised 
to  procure  men,  at  their  expense,  at  any  rate,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  pounds  in  every  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  property,  classed  agreeably  to  the  law. 
Virginia  also  classed  her  citizens,  and  called  upon 
the  respective  classes  for  every  fifteenth  man  for 
public  service.  Pennsylvania  concentrated  the 
requisite  power  in  her  president  Joseph  Reed,  and 
authorised  him  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the 
state,  under  certain  limitations  ;  and,  if  necessary, 
to  declare  martial  law  over  the  state.  The  legis 
lative  part  of  these  complicated  arrangements  was 
speedily  passed;  but  the  execution,  though  un 
commonly  vigorous,  lagged  far  behind.  Few  oc 
casions  could  occur,  in  which  it  might  so  fairly  be 
tried,  to  what  extent,  in  conducting  a  war,  a  va 
riety  of  wills  might  be  brought  to  act  in  unison. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  was,  that,  however 
favourable  republics  may  be  to  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  in  the  time  of  peace,  they 
will  be  greatly  deficient  in  that  vigour  and  despatch, 
which  military  operation  require  unless  they  imi 
tate  the  policy  of  monarchies,  by  committing  the 
executive  departments  of  government  to  the  direc 
tion  of  a  single  will. 

While  these  preparations  were  making  in  Amer 
ica,  the  armament,  which  had  been  promised  by 
his  Most  Christian  M.ijestv,  was  on  its  way.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  in  France,  that  a  resolution 
as  adopted,  to  send  out  troops  to  the  United 
States,  the  young  French  nobility  discovered  the 
greatest  zeal  to  be  employed  on  that  service. — 
Court  favour  was  scarcely  ever  solicited  with  more 
earnestness  than  was  the  honour  of  serving  under 
Washington.  The  number  of  applicants  was  much 
greater  than  the  service  required.  The  disposi 
tion,  to  support  the  American  revolution,  was  not 
only  prevalent  in  the  court  of  France,  but  it  ani- 
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inated  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  The  wind  ,  favour  of  the  allies,  as  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  i  vested,  by  less  than  twenty  thousand  men.  Though 
and  waves  did  not  second  the  ardent  wishes  of  the1  their  original  intention  of  attacking  New- York,  some,  even  then,  entertained  doubts  of  Arnold's 
French  troops.  Though  they  sailed  from  France  When  the  expectations  of  the  Americans  weie  fidelity,  yet  Washington,  in  the  unsuspecting  spirit 


UN  the  1st  of  .May,  1780.  they  did  not  reach  a  port  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  when  they  were  in   of  a  soldier,  believing  it  to  be  impossible  that  hon- 
in  the  United  States,  till  the  tenth  ol  July  follow 
ing.     On  that  day,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Ameri 


cans,  M.  de  Ternay  arrived  at  Rhode  Island,  with 
n  squadron  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates, 
and  live  smaller  armed  vessels.  He  likewise  con 
voyed  a  fleet  of  transports,  with  four  old  French 
regiments,  besides  the  legion  de  Lauzun,  and  a 
battalion  of  artillery,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
0000  men,  under  llie  command  ol' Lieutenant  Ge 
neral  Count  de  Rochambeau.  To  the  French,  im 
mediate  possession  was  given  of  the  forts  and  bat 
teries  on  the  island ;  and  by  their  exertions  they 
were  soon  put  in  it  high  state  of  defence.  An  ad 
dress  of  congratulation,  from  the  general  assem 
bly  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  was  presented  to 
Count  de  Rochambeaii,  in  which  they  expressed 
••  iheir  most  grateful  sense  of  the  magnanimous 
aid  afforded  to  the  United  States,  by  their  illus 
trious  friend  and  ally,  the  monarch  ol'France  ;  and 
also  gave  assurances  of  every  exeition  in  their 
power,  for  the  supply  of  the  French  forces,  with 


great  forwardness  of  preparation,  to  act  in  concert  I  our  should  he  wanting  in  a  breasl,  which  he  knew 
with  their  allies,  intelligence  arrived  that  Count  de  was  the  seat  of  valour,  cheerfully  granted  his  re- 
Guichen  had  sailed  for  France.  The  disappoint-  quest,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  important  post. 


ment  was  extremely  morlifiying.     The  Americans !  Arnold,  thus  invested  with  command,  carried  on  a 

negotiation,  with  Sir   Henry  Clinton,   by  which  it 


had  made  uncommon  exertions,  on  the  idea  of  re 


ceiving  such  an  aid  from  their  allies,  as  would  en-   was  agreed  that  the   former  should  make  a  dispo 
able  them  to  lay  effectual  siege  to  New  York,  or  to  j  sition  of  his  forces,  which  would  enable  the  latter 
strike  some   decisive   blow.     Their  toweling  ex-  j  tosurprise  West  Point,  undersucli  circumstances^ 


pectations  were  in  a  moment  levelled  with  the  dust. 
Another  campaign  was  anticipated,  and  new  shades 
were  added  to  the  deep  cloud,  which,  for  some 
time  past,  had  overshadowed  American  affairs. 

The  campaign  of  1780  passed  away  in  the 
northern  states,  as  has  been  related,  in  successive 
disappointments,  and  reiterated  distresses.  The 
country  was  exhausted  ;  the  continental  currency 
expiring.  The  army,  for  want  of  subsistence,  was 
kept  inactive,  and  brooding  over  its  calamities. 


that  he  would  have  the  garrison  so  completely  in 
his  power,  that  the  troops  must  either  lay  down 
their  arms  or  be  cut  to  pieces.  The  object  of  this 
negociation  was  the  strongest  post  of  the  Ameri 
cans  ;  the  thoroughfare  of  communication,  between 
the  eastern  and  southern  states  ;  and  was  the  rer 
pository  of  their  most  valuable  stores.  The  loss 
of  it  would  have  been  severely  felt. 

The  agent  employed  in  this  negociation,  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  Major  Andre,  adju- 


While  these  disasters  were  openly  menacing  the  j  tant-general  of  the  Biitish  army,  a  young  officer 
ruin  of  the  American  cause,  treachery  was  silently  !  of  great  hopes,  and  of  uncommon  merit.  Nature 
undermining  it.  A  distinguished  officer  engaged,  j  had  bestowed  on  him  an  elegant  taste  fur  literature 


.-ill  manner  of  refreshments,  and  necessaries  for  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money,  to  betray  into  the  !  and  the  fine  arts,  which,  by  industrious  cultivation, 
rendering  the  service  happy  and  agreeable."  Ro-  hands  of  the  British,  an  important  post  committed  j  had  been  greatly  improved.  He  possessed  many 
chamheau  declaied  in  his  answer,  "  that  he  only  to  his  care.  General  Arnold,  who  committed  this!  amiable  qualities,  and  very  great  accomplishments 


brought  over  the  vanguard  ofa  much  greater  force, 
which  was  destined  for  their  aid  ;  and  that  he  was 
ordered  by  the  kins,  his  master,  to  assure  them, 
that  his  whole  power  should  be  exerted  for  their 


foul  crime,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut.  That 
state,  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  morals,  for 
its  republican  principles  and  patriotism,  was  the 
birth  place  of  a  man,  to  whom  none  of  the  othei 


support."      '•  The  French  troops,"  he  said,  "  were   states  have  [tfoduced  an  equal.   He  had  been  among 
under   the  strictest  discipline,  and,  acting  under  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  Great  Britain,  and 


the   Americans  as  brethren." 
compliments  by  an  assurance, 


to  widen  the  breach  between  the  parent  state  and 
the  colonies.  His  distinguished  military  talents 
had  procured  him  every  honour  a  grateful  country 
could  bestow.  Poets  and  painters  had  marked  him 
as  a  suitable  subject  for  the  display  of  their  talents. 
He  possessed  an  elevated  seat  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  and  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
substantial  fame,  for  the  purchase  of  which,  the 
while  cockades,  the  ground  19  be  of  the  first  colour  wealth  of  worlds  ought  to  have  been  insufficient 
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the  orders  of  General  Washington,  would  live  with 

He  returned  their 
"  that,  as  brethren, 

not  only  his  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  all  those  un 
der  his  command  were  devoted  to  their  service." 
Washington  recommended,  in  public  orders  to 
the  American  officers,  as  a  symbol  of  friendship  jc 
and   affection   for  their  allies,  to  wear  black  and   s 


and  the  relief  of  the  second. 

The  French  troops,  united  both  in  interest  and 
affection  with  the  Americans,  ardently  longed  for 
an  opportunity  to  co-o|>erate  with  them, against  the 
common  enemy.  The  continental  army  wished 
for  the  same  with  equal  ardour.  One  circumstance 
alone  seemed  unfavourable  to  this  spirit  of  enter 
prise.  This  was  the  deficient  clothing  of  the 
Americans.  Some  whole  lines,  officers  as  well  as 
men,  were  shabby;  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
privates  were  without  shirts.  Such  troops,  brought 


His  country  had  not  only  loaded  him  with  honours, 
but  forgiven  him  his  crimes.  Though,  in  his  ac 
counts  against  the  states,  there  was  much  room  to 
suspect  fraud  and  imposition,  yet  the  recollection 
of  his  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  in  a  great  mea 
sure  served  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  whole.  He, 


His  fidelity,  together  with  his  place  and  character, 
eminently  fitted  him  for  this  business  :  but  his  high 
ideas  of  candour,  and  his  abhorcnce  of  duplicity, 
made  him  inexpert  in  practising  those  arts  of  de 
ception  which  it  required. 

[.ToiiN  ANIIRE,  aid  -de-campto  SirHenry  Clinton, 
and  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army  in  the  re- 
volutionaiy  war,  was  born  in  England  in  1749. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  a  consider 
able  merchant  in  the  Levant  trade ;  he  died  io 
1769.  Young  Andre  was  destined  to  mercantile 
business,  and  attended  his  father's  counting  house, 
alter  having  spent  some  years  for  his  education  al 
Geneva.  He  first  entered  the  army  in  January 
1771.  At  this  lime  he  had  a  strong  attachment 
to  Honoria  Sneyd,  who  afterwards  married  Mr. 
Edgeworlh.  In  1772  he  visited  the  courts  of  Ger 
many,  and  returned  to  England  in  1773.  He  )and<- 
ed  at  Philadelphia  in  Sept.  1774,  as  lieutenant 
of  the  Royal  English  Fusileers ;  at.d  soon  pro 
ceeded  by  way  of  Boston  Io  Canada  to  join  his  re- 


officer.     A  sumptuous  table  and  expensive  equi- 

gside   of  allies,    fully    clad    in    the    elegance  !  page  unsupported  by  the  resources  of  private  for- 
of  uniformity,   must  have  been  more  or  less  than  !  tune,  unguarded   by  the  virtues  of  economy  and 

i  good  management,  soon  increased  his  debts  beyond 


who  had  been  prodigal  of  life,  in  his  country's  i  giment.  In  177.3  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Mont- 
cause,  was  indulged  in  extraordinary  demands  for  gomery,  at  St.  John's;  but  was  afterwards  ex- 
his  services.  The  generosity  of  the  states  did  not  changed,  and  appointed  captain.  In  the  summer 
keep  pace  with  the  extravagance  of  their  favourite  of  1777  he  was  appointed  aid  to  General  Grey,  and 


men,  to  feel  no  degradation  on  the  contrast. 


Admiral  Arbuthnot  had  only  four  sail  of  the  line,  |a  possibility  of  his  discharging  them.  His  love  of 
at  New  York,  when  M.  de  Ternay  arrived  at ;  pleasure  produced  the  love  of  money  :  and  that  ex- 
Rhode  Island.  This  inferiority  was  in  three  days  i  tingtiished all  sensibility  to  the  obligationsofhonour 
revcised  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Greaves,  with  j  and  duty.  The  calls  of  luxury  were  pressing,  and 
six  sail  of  the  line.  The  British  admiral,  having  S  demanded  gratification,  though  at  the  expense  of 


was  present  at  the  engagements  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  in  1777  and  1777.  On  the  re 
turn  of  General  Grey,  he  was  appointed  aid  to  Ge 
neral  Clinton.  In  1780  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major,  and  made  adjutant  general  of  the 
British  army. 

After  Arnold  had  intimated  to  the  British,  in 
1780,  his  intention  of  delivering  up  West  Point  to 
them,  Major  Andre  was  selected  as  the  person,  to 


now  a  superiority,  proceeded  to  Rhode  Island. ;  fame  and  country.  Contracts  were  made,  specu-  whom  the  maturing  of  Arnold's  treason  and  the 
He  soon  discovered,  that  the  French  were  perfectly  |  lations  entered  into,  and  partnerships  instituted, !  arrangements  for  its  execution  should  be  commit- 
secure  from  attack  by  sea.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  could  not  bear  investigation  Oppression,  ted.  A  correspondence  was  for  some  time  carried 
who  had  returned  in  the  preceding  month,  with  his  extortion,  misapplication  of  public  money  and  pro-  on  between  them  under  a  mercantile  disguise,  and 
victorious  troops  from  Charleston,  embarked  about  |  perty,  furnished  iiim  with  with  tlie  farther  means  of  |  the  feigned  names  of  Gustavus  and  Anderson; 
8000  of  his  best  men,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Hun- !  gratifying  his  favourite  passions.  In  these  cir- 


tingdon-bay,  on  Long  Island,  with  the  apparent  icumstances,  a  change  of  sides  afforded  the  only 
design  of  concurring  with  the  British  fleet,  in  at- 1  hope  ofevading  a  scrutiny,  and  at  the  same  time, 
tacking  the  French  force  at  Rhode  Island.  When  [held  out  a  prospect  of  replenishing  his  exhausted 
this  movement  took  place,  Washington  set  his  ar-  coffers.  The  disposition  of  the  American  forces, 
my  in  motion,  and  proceeded  to  Peekskill.  Had  I  in  the  year  1780,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  prosecuted  what  appeared  to  be  ;complishing  this,  so  much  to  the  advantage  of 


and  al  length  to   facilitate  their   communications. 


the  Vulture  sloop  of  war  moved  up  the  North  River, 
and  took  a  station  convenient  for  the  purpose,  but 
not  so  near  as  to  excite  suspicion.  An  interview 
was  agreed  on,  and  in  the  night  of  September  21, 
1780,  lie  was  taken  in  a  boat,  which  was  despatch 
ed  for  the  purpose,  and  carried  to  the  beach,  witb- 


4iis  design  it  was  intended  to  attack  New  York  in  the  British,  that  they  could  well  afford  a  liberal  out  the  posts  of  both  armies,  under  a  pass  for  John 
his  absence.  Preparalions  were  made  for  that  reward  for  the  beneficial  treachery.  The  Ameri-  Anderson.  He  met  General  Arnold  at  the  house 
purpose;  but  Sir  Henry  Clinton  instantly  turned:  can  army  was  stationed  in  the  strong  holds  of  j  of  a  Mr.  Smith.  While  the  conference  was  yet 
about,  from  Huntingdon-bay,  towards  New  York. !  the  Highlands  on  both  sides  of  the  North  River,  unfinished  daylight  approached  ;  and  to  avoid  the 
In  the  meantime,  the  French  fleet  and  army  In  this  arrangement,  Arnold  solicited  for  the  com- 


heing  blocked  up  at  Rhode  Island,  were  incapaci- ;  mand  of  West  Point, 
tated  from  co-operating  with  the  Americans.  Hopes '  Gibralter  of  America. 


danger  of  discovery,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
remain  concealed  till  the  succeeding  night.  He 
is  understood  to  have  refused  to  lie  carried  with 
in  the  American  posts,  but  the  promise  made  him 
by  Arnold  to  respect  this  objection  was  not  ob 
served.  He  was  carried  within  them  contrary  to 
de  Guichen,  the  superiority  would  be  so  much  in  behind  another,  rendered  it  incapable  of  being  in- 1  his  wishes  and  against  his  knowledge.  He  cpru> 


This  has  been  called  the 
It  was  built,   after  the  loss 

were  nevertheless  indulged,  that  by  the  arrival  of  of  Fort  Montgomery,  for  the  defence  of  the  North 
another  fleet  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  then  River,  and  was  deemed  the  most  proper  for  corn- 
in  the  West  Indies  under  the  command  of  Count  manding  its  navigation.  Rocky  ridges,  rising  one 
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tinued  with  Arnold  the  succeeding  day,  and  when 
on  the  following  night  he  proposed  to  return  to  the 
Vulture,  the  boatman  refused  to  carry  him,  because 
she  had  during  the  day  shifted  her  station,  in  con 
sequence  of  a  gun  having  been  moved  to  the 
shore  and  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  This  em 
barrassing  circumstance  reduced  him  to  the  ne 
cessity  of  endeavouring  to  reach  New  York  by 
land.  Yielding  with  reluctance  to  the  urgent,  re 
presentations  of  Arnold,  he  laid  aside  his  regimen 
tals,  which  he  had  hitherto  worn  under  asurtout, 
and  put  on  a  plain  suit  of  clothes  ;  and  receiving  a 
pass  from  the  American  general,  authorizing  him, 
Under  the  feigneo  name  of  John  Anderson,  to  pro 
ceed  on  the  public  service  to  the  White  Plains,  or 
lower  if  he  thought  proper,  ho  set  out  on  his  return 
in  the  evening  of  the  22d,  accompanied  by  Joshua 
Smith,  and  passed  the  night  at  Crompond.  The  next 
morning  he  crossed  the  Hudson  to  King's  Ferry 
on  the  east  side.  A  little  beyond  the  Croton, 
Smith,  deeming  him  safe,  bade  him  adieu.  He 
had  passed  all  the  guards  and  posts  on  the  road 
without  suspicion,  and  was  proceeding  to  New 
York  in  perfect  security,  when  September  23d, 
one  of  the  three  militiamen,  who  were  employed 
with  others  iu  scouting  parties  between  the  lines 
of  the  two  armies,  springing  suddenly  from  his 
covert  into  the  road,  seized  the  reins  of  his  bri 
dle  and  stopped  his  horse.  Instead  of  producing 
his  pass,  Andre,  with  a  want  of  self-possession, 
which  can  be  atlributed  only  to  a  kind  providence, 
asked  the  man  hastily  where  he  belonged,  and  being 
answered,  "  to  below,"  replied  immediately,  "  and 
so  do  I."  He  ihen  declared  himself  to  be  a  British 
officer,  on  urgent  business,  and  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  detained.  The  other  two  militia  men 
Coining  up  at  this  moment,  he  discovered  his  mis 
take  ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  repair  it.  He  offered 
them  his  purse  and  a  valuable  watch,  to  which  he 
added  the  most  tempting  promises  of  ample  reward 
and  permanent  provision  from  the  government,  if 
they  would  permit  him  to  escape;  but  his  offers 
were  rejected  without  hesitation. 

The  militia  men,  whose  names  were  John  Pauld- 
ing,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  pro 
ceeded  to  search  him.  They  found  concealed  in 
his  boots  exact  returns,  in  Arnold's  handwriting, 
of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences 
at  West  Point  and  its  dependences,  critical  re 
marks  on  the  works,  and  an  estimate  of  the  men 
ordinarily  employed  in  them,  with  other  interesting 
papers.  Andre  was  carried  before  Lieut.  Col. 
Jameson,  the  officer  commanding  (he  scouting 
parties  on  the  lines,  and  regardless  of  himself,  and 
only  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Arnold,  he  still 
maintained  the  character  which  he  had  assumed, 
and  requested  Jameson  to  inform  his  commanding 
officer  that  Anderson  was  taken.  A  letter  was  ac 
cordingly  sent  to  Arnold,  and  the  traitor,  thus  be 
coming  acquainted  with  his  danger,  escaped.  The 
narrative  of  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Solomon 
Allen,  is  given  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  :  it  differs 
in  several  respects  from  the  account  of  the  affair 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  and  throws  light 
upon  circumstances  which  have  been  heretofore 
obscure. 

A  board  of  general  officers,  of  which  Major 
General  Greene  was  president,  and  the  two  foreign 
generals,  Lafayette  and  Steuben,  were  members, 
was  called  to  report  a  precise  state  of  the  case  of 
Andre,  who  had  acknowledged  himself  adjutant- 
general  of  the  British  army,  and  to  determine  in 
what  character  he  was  to  be  considered,  and  to 
what  punishment  he  was  liable.  He  received  from 
the  board  every  mark  of  indulgent  attention  ;  and 
from  a  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  delicacy,  he 
was  informed  on  the  first  opening  of  the  examina 
tion,  that  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  not  to  answer 
any  interrogatory  which  might  embarrass  his  own 
feelings.  But  he  disdained  every  evasion,  and 
frankly  acknowledged  every  thing  which  was  ma 
terial  to  his  condemnation. 

"  I  came,"  said  he,  "  to  hold  a  communication 
with  a  general  officer  of  the  American  army,  by 
the  order  of  my  own  commander.  I  entered  the 


American  lines  by  an  unquestionable  authority  : 
when  I  passed  from  them  it  was  by  the  same  au 
thority.  I  used  no  deception.  I  had  heard  that  a 
provincial  officer  had  repented  of  the  course  he 
iiad  taken,  and  that  he  avowed,  that  he  never  meant 
lo  go  so  far  as  he  had  gone  in  resisting  the  autho 
rity  of  his  king.  The  British  commander  was  wili 
ng  to  extend  to  him  the  king's  clemency,  yea,  his 
jounty,  in  hopes  to  allure  others  to  do  the  same 
1  made  no  plans  ;  I  examined  no  works: — I  only 
received  his  communications,  and  was  on  my  way 
to  return  to  the  army,  and  to  make  known  all  I 
Iiad  learned  from  a  general  officer  in  your  camp. 
Is  this  the  office  of  a  spy  ?  I  never  should  have 
acted  in  that  light,  and  what  I  have  done  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  spy.  I  have  noted  neither  your 
strength,  or  nakeduess.  If  there  be  wrong  in  the 
transaction,  is  it  mine  ? 

'  The  office  of  a  spy,  a  soldier  has  a  right  to  re 
fuse  ;  but  to  carry  and  fetch  communications  with 
nother  army,  I  never  heard  was  criminal.  The 
circumstances  which  followed  after  my  interview 
with  general  Arnold,  were  not  in  my  power  to  con 
trol.  He  alone  had  the  management  of  them. 

"  It  is  said  that  I  rode  in  disguise.  I  rode  for 
security,  incog,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  but  other  than 
riminal  deeds  induce  one  to  do  this.  I  was  not 
:iound  to  wear  my  uniform  any  longer  than  it  was 
expedient  or  politic.  I  scorn  the  name  of  a  spy  ; 
brand  my  offence  with  some  other  title,  if  it  change 
not  the  punishment,  I  beseech  you.  It  is  not  death 
I  fear.  I  am  buoyed  above  it  by  a  consciousness 
of  having  intended  to  discharge  my  duty  in  an 
honourable  manner. 

"  Plans,  it  is  said,  were  found  with  me.  This 
is  true;  but  they  were  not  mine  ;  yet  I  must  tell 
you,  honestly,  that  they  would  have  been  commu 
nicated,  if  I  had  not  been  taken.  They  were  sent 
by  general  Arnold  to  the  British  commander,  and  I 
should  have  delivered  them.  From  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  spurn  the  thought  of  attempting  to 
screen  myself  by  criminating  another;  but  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  truth  shall  be  told,  whoever 
suffers.  It  was  the  allegiance  of  General  Arnold 
that  I  came  out  to  secure.  It  was  fair  to  presume 
that  many  a  brave  officer  would  be  glad,  at  this 
time,  to  have  been  able  to  retrace  his  steps;  at 
least  we  have  been  so  informed.  Shall  I,  who 
came  out  to  negociate  this  allegiance  only,  be 
treated  as  one  who  came  to  spy  out  the  weakness 
of  a  camp  ?  If  these  actions  are  alike  I  have  to 
learn  my  moral  code  anew. 

"  Gentlemen  officers,  be  it  understood  that  I  am 
no  supplicant  for  mercy  ;  that  I  ask  only  from  Om 
nipotence,  not  from  human  beings.  Justice  is  all 
I  claim;  that  justice  which  is  neither  swayed  by 
prejudice  nor  distorted  by  passion  ;  but  that  which 
flows  from  honourable  minds,  directed  by  virtuous 
determinations.  I  hear,  gentlemen,  that  my  case 
is  likened  to  that  of  Captain  Hale,  in  1776.  I  have 
heard  of  him  and  his  misfortunes.  I  wish  that  in 
all  that  dignifies  man,  that  adorns  and  elevates  hu 
man  nature,  that  I  could  be  named  with  that  ac 
complished,  but  unfortunate  officer.  His  fate  was 
wayward  and  untimely;  he  was  cut  off  yet  youn 
ger  than  I  now  am.  But  ours  are  not  parallel 
cases.  He  went  out  knowing  that  he  was  assum 
ing  the  character  of  a  spy  ;  he  took  all  its  liabilities 
on  his  head,  at  the  request  of  his  great  comman 
der,  lie  was  ready  to  meet  what  he  assumed,  and 
all  its  consequences.  His  death  the  law  of  nations 
sanctioned.  It  may  be  complimentary  to  compare 
me  with  him,  still  it  would  be  unjust.  He  took 
his  life  in  his  hand  when  he  assumed  the  character 
and  the  disguise.  I  assumed  no  disguise,  nor  took 
upon  myself  any  other  character  that  that  of  a 
British  officer,  who  had  business  to  transact  with 
an  American  officer. 

"  In  fine,  I  ask  not  even  for  justice ;  if  you 
want  a  victim  to  the  names  of  those  fallen  un 
timely,  I  may  as  well  be  that  victim  as  another.  I 
have  in  the  most  undisguised  manner  given  you 
every  fact  in  the  case.  I  rely  only  on  the  proper 
construction  of  these  facts.  Let  me  be  called  any 
thing  but  a  spy.  I  am  not  a  spy ;  I  have  exam 


ined  nothing  ;  learned  nothing  ;  communicated 
nothing  but  my  detention  to  Arnold,  that  he  might 
escape,  if  he  thought  proper  so  to  do.  This  was, 
as  I  conceived,  my  duty.  I  hope  the  gallant  of 
ficer,  who  was  then  unsuspicious  of  his  general, 
will  not  be  condemned  for  the  military  error  he 
committed. 

"  I  farther  state  that  Smith,  who  was  the  me 
dium  of  communication,  did  not  know  any  part  of 
our  conference,  except  that  there  was  some  ne-  • 
cessity  for  secrecy.  He  was  counsel  in  various 
matters  for  General  Arnold,  and  from  all  the  inter 
course  1  had  with  him  ;  and  it  was  Smith  who  lent 
me  this  dress-coat  of  crimson,  on  being  told  by 
General  Arnold  that  my  business  was  of  that  pri 
vate  nature  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  known  by 
Knglish  or  Americans;  1  do  not  believe  that  he 
had  even  a  suspicion  of  my  errand.  On  me  your 
wrath  should  fall  if  on  any  one.  I  know  your  af 
fairs  look  gloomy,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  1 
should  be  sacrificed.  My  death  ciin  do  your  cause 
no  good.  Millions  of  friends  to  your  strugale  in 
England  you  will  lose  if  you  condemn  me.  I  say 
not  this  by  way  of  threat,  for  I  know  brave  men 
are  not  awed  by  them  ;  nor  will  brave  men  be  vin 
dictive  because  they  are  desponding-  I  should  not 
have  said  a  word  had  it  not  been  for  the  opinion 
of  others  which  I  am  bound  to  respect. 

"  I  have  done.  The  sentence  you  this  day  pro 
nounce  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  exceeding 
great  distinctness,  on  the  page  of  history  :  and  if 
humanity  and  honour  mark  this  day's  decision, 
your  names  each  and  all  of  you,  will  be  remem 
bered  by  both  nations  when  they  have  urown 
greater  and  more  powerful  than  they  now  are; 
but  if  misfortune  befals  me,  I  shall,  in  time,  have 
all  due  honours  paid  to  my  memory.  The  martyr 
is  kept  in  remembrance  when  the  tribunal  th;it 
condemned  him  is  forgotten.  I  trust  this  honour 
able  court  will  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  what 
I  had  spoken  conies  from  no  idle  fears  of  a  cow 
ard.  I  have  done." 

The  court  deliberated  long,  and  at  last  came  to 
the  decision,  that  Major  Andre  was  a  spy,  and 
ought  to  suffer  death.  He  was  calm  as  a  philo 
sopher  when  the  award  of  the  court  was  read. 

The  morning  of  the  2d  of  October,  1780, 
dawned  upon  the  American  army.  This  time' 
was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoner.  It 
was  some  distance  from  the  prison  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  this  the  prisoner  desired  to  walk. 
There  had  been  some  fog  during  the  night,  which 
was  now  settling  about  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Some  of  the  leaves  had  begun  to  wear  nn  autum 
nal  appearance.  The  army  was  drawn  out  to 
witness  the  sad  spectacle.  He  passed  through 
files  of  soldiers,  on  whose  pale  faces  sat  the  ut 
most  melancholy,  bowing  to  every  one  he  knew. 

As  the  prisoner  came  within  sight  of  the  gal 
lows,  he  turned  to  the  officers  who  were  with 
him,  and  said,  "  Could  not  this  have  been  other 
wise  ?"  He  was  answered,  no.  "  Well,  then," 
said  he,  "  it  is  only  one  pang.  I  am  reconcile*! 
to  my  death,  but  not  to  the  manner  of  it.  Sol 
diers,  bear  witness  that  I  die  like  a  brave  man." 
His  manly  air ;  his  cheek,  fresh  as  from  morn 
ing  exercise  ;  his  nerves  firm  as  ever  were  in  a 
human  frame ;  his  softened  tone  of  voice  ;  his 
sweet  smile;  were  all  witnessed  by  the  spectators  ; 
and  as  he  was  launched  into  eternity,  a  groan  in 
voluntarily  burst  from  the  bottom  of  every  bosom. 

The  greatest  exertions  were  made  bv  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  to  whom  Andre  was  particularly  dear,  to 
rescue  him  from  his  fate.  It  was  at  first  repre 
sented,  that  he  came  on  shore  under  the  sanction 
of  a  flag  ;  but  Washington  returned  an  answer  to 
Clinton,  in  which  he  stated,  that  Andre  himself 
disclaimed  the  pretext.  An  interview  was  next 
proposed  between  Lieut.  Gen.  Robertson  and  Ge 
neral  Greene;  but  no  facts,  which  had  not  before 
been  considered,  were  made  known.  When  every 
other  exertion  failed,  a  letter  from  Arnold,  filled 
with  threats,  was  presented. 

The  sympathy  excited  among  the  American  of 
ficers  by  his  fate,  was  as  universal  as  it  is  unusual 
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on  su<*h  occasions;  and  proclaims  the  merit  of  him  tailed  the  particulars  of  Andre's  capture,  brought 
who  suffered  and  the  humanity  of  those  who  in- 'a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  avowed  his  name 
flicted  the  punishment.  In  1S21  the  bones  of  An- 'and  character,  nnd  endeavoured  to  show  that  lie  did 
dre  were  dug  up  and  carried  to  his  native  land  by  not  come  under  the  description  of  a  spy.  The 

letter  was  expressed  in  terms  of  dignity  without 
insolence,  and  of  apology  without  meanness.  He 
slated  therein,  that  he  held  a  correspondence  with 


royal  mandate. — ED.] 

To  favour   the    necessary  communications,  the 
Vulture  sloop  of  war  had  been  previously  stationed 


in  the  North   River,  as  near  to  Arnold's   posts    as 
was  practicable,  without  exciting  suspicion.     Be- 


a  person,  under  the  orders  of  his  general ;   that  this 
attention  went  no  farther  than  meeting  that  person, 


fore  this,  a  wiitten  correspondence,  between  Arnold  j  on  neutral  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  intelligence  ; 


and  Andre,  had  been  for  some  time  carried 
tinder  the  fictitious  names  of  Guslavus  and  Ander 
son.  A  boat  was  sent  at  night  from  the  shore,  to 
fetch  Major  Andre.  On  its  return,  Arnold  met 
him  at  the  beach,  without  the  posts  ol  either  army. 
Their  business  was  not  finished,  till  it  was  too  near 
the  dawn  of  day,  for  Andre  to  return  to  the  Vul 
ture.  Arnold  told  him  he  must  be  concealed  till 


the  next    night.     For  that 


purpose 


he  was   con 


ducted  within  one  of  the  American  posts,  and  con 
tinued  with  Arnold  the  following  day.  The  boat 
man  refused  to  carry  him  back  the  next  night,  as 
the  Vulture,  from  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  some 
cannon,  brought  up  to  annoy  her,  had  changed  her 
position.  Andre's  return  to  New  York,  by  land, 
was  then  the  only  practicable  mode  of  escape.  To 


and  that,  against  his  stipulation,  his  intention,  and 
without  his  knowledge  beforehand,  he  was  brought 
within  the  American  posts,  and  had  to  concert  his 
escape  from  them.  Being  taken  on  his  return,  he 
was  betrayed  into  the  vile  condition  of  an  enemy 
in  disguise.  His  principal  request  was,  that, 
"Whatever  his  fate  might  be,  a  decency  of  treat 
ment  might  be  observed,  which  would  mark,  that, 
though  unfortunate,  he  was  branded  with  nothing 
that  was  dishonourable,  and  that  he  was  involun 
tarily  an  impostor." 

Washington  referred  the  whole  case  to  the  ex 
amination  and  decision  of  a  boari),  consisting  of 
fourteen  general  officeis.  On  his  examination, 
Andre  voluntarily  confessed  every  thing,  that  re 
lated  to  himself,  and,  particularly,  that  he  did  not 


favour  this,  he  exchanged  his  uniform,  which  he  Iconic  ashore  under  the  protection  of  a  flag.  The 
had  hitherto  worn  under  a  surtout,  for  a  common  [board  did  not  examine  a  single  witness;  but  found- 
coat  ;  was  furnished  with  a  horse,  and,  under  the  ed  their  report  on  his  own  confession.  In  this 
name  of  John  Anderson,  with  a  passport,  "to  go  they  stated  the  following  facts  :  "That  Major  Au 
to  thelinesof  White  Plains,  orlower,  if  he  thought  |dre  came  on  shore,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of 
proper;  he  being  on  public  business."  He  ad-  September,  in  a  private  and  secret  manner;  that 
vanced  alone  and  undisturbed,  a  great  part  of  the  he  changed  his  dress  within  the  American  lines, 
way.  When  he  thought  himself  almost  out  of  |  and,  under  a  feigned  name,  and  disguised  habit 
danger,  he  was  stopped  by  three  of  the  New  York  ,  passed  their  works;  that  he  was  taken  in  a  dis- 
militia,  who  were,  with  others,  scouting  between  J  guised  habit  when  on  his  way  to  New  York  ;  and 
the  out-posts  of  the  two  armies.  Major  Andre,  that,  when  taken,  several  pa[>ers  were  found  in  his 
instead  of  producing  his  pass,  asked  the  man  who  possession,  which  contained  intelligence  for  the 
stopped  him.  "where  he  belonged  to."  He  was 'enemy."  From  these  facts,  they  farther  reported 
answered,  "to  below,"  meaning  New  York.  He  I  it  as  their  opinion,  "  that  Major  Andre  ought  to  be 


then  replied,  "so  do  I,"  declared  himself  a  Brit 
ish  officer,  and  pressed  that  he  might  not  be  de 
tained.  He  soon  discovered  his  mistake.  His 
captors  proceeded  to  search  him.  Sundiy  papers 
were  found  in  his  possession.  These  were  secret 
ed  in  his  boots,  and  were  in  Arnold's  hand-writing. 
They  contained  exact  returns  of  the  state  of  the 
forces,  ordnance,  and  defences,  at  West  Point, 
with  the  artillery  orders,  critical  remarks  on  the 


considered  as  a  spy  ;  and  that  agreeably  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  nations,  he  ought  to  suffer 
death." 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lieutenant-General  Robert 
son,  and  the  late  American  general  Arnold,  wiote 
pressing  letters  to  Washington,  to  prevent  the  de 
cision  of  ihe  board  of  general  officers  from  being 
carried  into  effect.  Arnold  in  particular  urged, 
th-H  every  thing  done  by  Major  Andie  was  done 


works,  &c.  I  by  his  particular  request,  and  at  a  time  when  he 

Andre  offered  his  captors  a  purse  of  gold  and  a  !  was  Ihe  acknowledged  commanding  officer  in  the 
new  valuable  watch,  if  they  would  let  him  pass  ;  j  department.  He  contended,  "  that  he  had  a  right 
and  permanent  provision,  and  future  promotion,  it  I  to  transact  all  these  matters,  for  which,  though 
they  would  convey  and  accompany  him  to  New  wrong.  Major  Andre  ought  not  to  suffer."  And  in- 
York.  They  nobly  disdained  the  proffered  bribe,  terview,  also,  took  place  between  General  Robert- 
and  delivered  him,  a  prisoner,  to  Lieutenant-Colo-  son,  on  the  part  of  theBritish,and  General  Greene, 
nel  Jameson,  who  commanded  the  scouting  par- '  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  Every  thing  was 
ties.  In  testimony  of  the  high  sense,  entertained  urged  by  the  former,  that  ingenuity  or  humanity 
of  the  virtuousand  patriotic  conductof  John  Pauld- !  could  suggest,  for  averting  the  proposed  execu- 


ing,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  the 
captors  of  Andre,  Congress  resolved,  "that  each 
of  them  receive,  annually,  two  hundred  dollars  in 
specie,  during  life  ;  that  the  board  of  war  be  di 
rected  to  procure  for  each  of  them  a  silver  medal, 
on  one  side  of  which  should  be  a  shield  with  this 
inscription.  Fidelity,  and  on  the  other,  the  follow 
ing  motto,  vincit  Amor  Patria:  ;  and  that  thecom- 


tion.  Greene  made  a  proposition  for  delivering 
up  Andre  for  Arnold;  but  this  could  not  be  ac 
ceded  to  by  the  British,  without  offending  against 
every  principle  of  policy.  Robertson  urged,  "that 
Andre  went  on  shore,  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag, 
and  that,  being  then  in  Arnold's  power,  he  was 
not  accountable  for  his  subsequent  actions,  which 
were  said  to  be  compulsory."  To  this  it  was  re- 


mander-iu-chiel  be  requested  to  present  the  same,  plied,  that  "  he  was  employed  in  the  execution  of 
with  the  thanks  of  Congress,  for  their  fidelity,  and  I  measures,  very  foreign  from  the  objects  offlagsof 
the  eminent  service  they  had  rendered  their  coun-  truce,  and  such  as  they  were  never  meant  to  au- 
try."  Andre,  when  delivered  to  Jameson,  con-  thorise  or  countenance  ;  and  that  Major  Andre,  in 
tinned  to  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Anderson,  j  the  course  of  his  examination,  had  candidly  con- 
and  asked  leave  to  send  a  letter  to  Arnold,  to  ac-  fessed.  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  suppose 
quaint  him  with  Anderson's  detention.  This  was  that  he  came  on  shore  under  the  sanction  of  a 
inconsiderately  granted.  Arnold,  on  the  receipt  flag.''  As  Greene  and  Robertson  differed  so  wide- 
of  this  letter,  abandoned  every  thing;  and  weiit.lv,  both  in  their  statement  of  facts,  and  the  infer- 
on  board  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war.  Lieutenant- 'ences  they  drew  from  them,  the  latter  proposed  to 
Colonel  Jameson  forwarded  to  Washington  all  the!  the  former,  that  the  opinions  of  disinterested  gen- 
papers  found  on  Andre, together  with  a  letter  giv-l  tlemen  might  be  taken  on  the  subject,  and  nomi- 
ing  an  account  of  the  whole  affair;  but  the  ex-  nated  Kniphausen  and  Rochambeau.  Robertson 


press,  by  taking  a  different  route  from  the  gene 
ral,  who  was  returning  from  a  conference,  at  Hart 
ford,  with  Count  de  Rochambeau,  missed  him. 
This  caused  such  a  delay  as  gave  Arnold  lime  to 
effect  his  escape.  The  same  packet,  which  de- 
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also  urged,  that  Andre  possessed  a  great  share  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton's  esteem  :  and  that  he  would  be 
infinitely  obliged,  ifhe  should  be  spared.  He  of 
fered,  that,  in  case  Andre  were  permitted  to  re 


turn  with  him  to  Ne> 


York,  any  person  whatever, 
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that  might  be  named,  should  be  set  at  liberty.  All 
I hese  arguments  and  entreaties  having  failed,  Ro-> 
bertson  presented  a  long  letter  from  Arnold,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  exculpate  Andre,  by  ac- 
j  knowledging  himself  the  author  of  every  part  of 
|  his  conduct,  "  and  particularly  insisted  on  his 
coming  from  the  Vulture,  under  a  flag,  which  he 
had  sent  for  that  purpose."  He  declared,  that,  if 
Andre  suffered,  he  should  think  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  retaliate.  He  also  observed,  "  that 
forty  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  South  Caro 
lina  had  justly  forfeited  their  lives,  who  had  hith 
erto  been  spared,  only  through  the  clemency  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  but  who  could  no  longer  extend 
his  mercy,  if  Major  Andre  suffered  ;  an  event  which 
would  probably  open  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  at  which 
humanity  must  revolt."  He  entreated  Washing 
ton,  by  his  own  honour,  and  for  the  sake  of  hu 
manity,  not  to  suffer  an  unjust  sentence  to  touch 
the  life  of  Andre;  but  if  that  warning  should  be 
diregarded,  and  Andre  suffer,  he  called  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness,  that  he  alone  would  be  just 
ly  answerable  for  the  torrents  of  blood,  that  might 
be  spilt  in  consequence." 

Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  royal  com 
manders  to  save  Andre;  but  without  effect.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  American  army, 
that  his  life  was  forfeited  ;  and  that  national  dig 
nity,  and  sound  policy  required,  that  the  forfeiture 
should  be  exacted. 

Andre,  though  superior  to  the  terrors  of  death, 
wished  to  die  like  a  soldier.  To  obtain  this  fa 
vour,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington,  fraught 
with  sentiments  of  military  dignity.  From  an  ad 
herence  to  the  usages  of  war,  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  grant  this  request;  but  his  delicacy  was 
saved  from  the  pain  of  receiving  a  negative  an 
swer,  the  guard  which  attended  him  in  his  con 
finement,  marched  with  him  to  the  place  of  exe 
cution.  The  way,  over  which  he  passed,  was 
crowded,  on  each  side,  by  anxious  spectators. 
Their  sensibility  was  strongly  impressed,  by  be- 
|  holding  a  well  dressed  youth  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
j  of  a  peculiarly  engaging  person,  mien  and  aspect, 
|  devoted  to  immediate  execution.  Major  Andre 
walked  with  firmness,  composure  and  dignity,  be 
tween  two  officers  of  his  guard,  his  arm  being 
locked  in  theirs.  Upon  seeing  the  preparations, 
at  the  fatal  spot,  he  asked,  with  some  degree  of 
concern,  "  must  I  die  in  this  manner  ?"  He  was 
told,  it  was  unavoidable.  He  replied,  "  I  am  re 
conciled  to  my  fate,  but  not  to  the  mode  ;"  but 
soon  subjoined,  '-It  will  be  but  a  momentary  pang." 
He  ascended  the  cart,  with  a  pleasing  countenance, 
and  with  a  degree  of  composure,  which  excited 
the  admiration,  and  melted  the  hearts  of  all  the 
spectators.  He  was  asked,  when  the  fatal  mo 
ment  was  at  hand,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say? 
He  answered,  "  nothing  but  to  request,  that  you 
will  witness  to  the  world,  that  I  die  like  a  brave 
man."  The  succeeding  moments  closed  the  af 
fecting  scene. 

This  execution  was  the  subject  of  severe  cen 
sures.  Barbarity,  cruelty,  and  murder  were  plen 
tifully  charged  on  the  Americans  ;  but  the  impar 
tial  of  all  nations  allowed  that  it  was  warranted 
by  the  usages  of  war.  It  cannot  be  condemned, 
without  condemning  the  maxims  of  self-preserva 
tion,  which  have  uniformly  guided  the  practice  of 
hostile  nations.  The  finer  feelings  of  humanity 
would  have  been  gratified,  by  dispensing  with  the 
rigid  maxims  of  war,  in  favour  of  so  distinguished 
an  officer  :  but  these  feelings  must  be  controlled 
by  a  regard  for  the  public  safely.  Such  was  the 
distressed  slate  of  the  American  army,  and  so 
abundant  were  their  causes  of  complaint,  that  there 
was  much  to  tear  from  the  contagious  nature  of 
treachery.  Could  it  have  been  reduced  to  a  cer 
tainty,  that  there  were  no  more  Arnolds  in  Amer 
ica,  perhaps  Andre's  life  might  have  been  spared  ; 
but  the  necessity  of  discouraging  farther  plots  fixed 
his  fate,  and  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  poliiical 
necessity.  If  conjectures  in  the  boundless  field 
of  possible  contingencies  were  to  be  indulged,  it 
might  be  said,  that  it  was  more  consonant  to  ex- 
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tend  humanity,  to  take  one  life,  than  by,  ill-timed  |  these  or  some  other  causes,  desertion  wholly  ceas- 


leuity,  to  lay  a  foundation,   which  probably  would 


occasion  no't  only  the  loss  of  many,  but  endanger 
the  independence  of  a  great  country. 


ed,  at  this  remarkable  period  of  the  war. 


It  is  matter  of  reproach   to  the   United  States, 
that  they  brought  into  public  view  a   man  of  Ar- 

Though  a  regard  to  the  public  safety  imposed  a  nold's  character;  but  it  is  to  the  honour  of  human 
necessity  of  inflicting  the  rigours  of  martial  law,;  nature,  that  a  great  revolution,  and  an  eight  years' 
yet  the  rare  worth  of  this  unfortunate  officer  made  :  war,  produced  but  one  such  example.  In  civil 
his  unhappy  case  the  subject  ol  universal  regret.  |  contests,  for  officers  to  change  sides  has  not  been 
Not  only  among  the  partisans  of  royal  govern-  unusual:  but  in  the  various  events  of  the  Ameri- 
iiirnt,  but  among  the  firmest  American  republi-  can  war,  and  among  the  many  regular  officers  it 
cans,  the  friendly  tear  of  sympathy  freely  flowed, ;  called  to  the  field,  nothing  occurred,  that  bore  any 
for  the  early  fallof  this  amiable  young  man.  Some  resemblance  to  the  character  of  Arnold.  His  sin- 
condemned  ;  others  justified  ;  but  all  regretted  the  gular  case  enforces  the  policy  of  conferring  high 
fatal  sentence,  which  put  a  period  to  his  valuable  trusts,  exclusively,  on  men  of  clean  hands,  and  of 


life. 

This  grand  project  terminated  with  no  other  al 
teration,   in  respect  of  the   British,   than   that  of 
their  exchanging  one  of  their  best  officers,  for  the 
worst  man  in   the  American  army.     Arnold   was 
immediately  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.     The  failure 
of  the  scheme,  respecting  West  Point,  made  it  ne 
cessary  for  him  to  dispel  the  cloud,  which  over 
shadowed   his   character,    by  the   performance  of 
some  signal  service  for  his   new   masters.      The 
condition  of  the    American  army  afforded   him  a 
prospect  of  doing  something  of  consequence.   He 
flattered    himself,  that  by  the   allurements  of  pay 
and  promotion,  he  should  be  able  to  raise  a  numer 
ous  force,  from  the  distressed  Ameiican  soldiery. 
He  therefore  took  methods  for  accomplishing  this 
purpose,  by  obviating  their  scruples,  and  working 
on  their  passions.   His  first  public  measure  was,  an 
addressdirected  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  dated 
from  New  York,  Oct.  7,  1780,  five  days  after  An 
dre's  execution.     In  this,  he  endeavoured  lo  justi 
fy  himself  for  deserting    their    cause.     He  said, 
"  that,  when   he  first  engaged   in   it,  he  conceived 
the  rights  of  his  country  to  be  in  danger,  and  that 
duty  and  honourcalled  him  to  her  defence.     A  re 
dress  of  grievances  was   his  only  aim   and  object. 
He,  however  acquiesced  in  the  declaration  of  in 
dependence,  although  he  thought  it    precipitate. 
But  the  reasons  that  were  then  offered    to  justify 
that  measure,  no  longer  could  exist;  when    Great 
Britain,  with  the  open  arms  of  a  parent,  offered  to 
embrace  them  as  children,  and  to  grant  the  wished  - 
for  redress.     From  the  refusal  of  these  proposals, 
and  the  ratification  of  the  French  alliance,  all  his 
ideas  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  war  were  to 
tally  changed,  and  from  that  time,  he  had  become 
a  professed  loyalist."     He  acknowledged  that,  "in 
these  principles,  he  had  only  retained  his  arms  and 
command,  for  an  opportunity  tosurrendei  them  to 
Great  Britain."     This  address  was  soon    followed 
by  another,  inscribed  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  continental  army.     It  was  intended   lo  induce 
them  to   follow   his  example,   and  engage  in  the 
royal  service.      lie   informed   them,  that  he  was 
authorised  to  raise  a  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
who  were    to   be  on   the  same   footing  with 
other  troops  in  the  British  service.     To  allure  the 
private  men,  three  guineas  were  offered  to  each, 
besides  payment  for  their  horses,  arms  and  accou 
trements.     Rank  inthcBiitish  army  was  also  held 
out  to  the   Ameiican  officers,   who   would   recruit 
and  bring  in  a  certain  number  of  men,  proportioned 
to  the  different  grades  in  military  service.     These 
offers  were  proposed  to  unpaid  soldiers,  who  were 
suffering  from  the  want  of  both  food  and  clothing, 
and  to  officers  who   were,  in  a  great  degree,  obli 
ged  to  support  themselves,  from  their  own  resour 
ces,  while  they  were  spending  the  prime  of  their 
day,  and  risking  their  lives,  in  the    unproductive 
service  of  Congress.     Though  they  were  urged  at 
a  time  when  the  paper  currency  was  at   its  lowest 
ebb  of  depreciation,  and  the  wants  and  distresses 
of  the  American  army  were  at  their  highest  pitch, 
yet  they  did  not  produce  the  intended   effect  on  a 
single  sentinel  or  officer.     Whether  ihe  circum 
stances  of  Arnold's  case  added  new  shades  lo  the 
crime  of  desertion,  or  whet  her  the  providential  es 
cape  from   the    deep    laid    scheme  against  West 


withholding  all  public  confidence  from  those,  who 
are  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  pleasure. 

A  gallant  enterprise  of  Major  Talmadge,  in  the 
course  of  this  campaign,  shall  close  this  chapter. 
He  crossed  the  sound  to  Long  Island,  with  eighty 
men,  Nov.  28th  ;  made  a  circuitous  march  of 
twenty  miles  to  Fort  George,  and  reduced  it,  with 
out  any  other  loss,  than  that  of  one  private  man 
wounded.  He  killed  and  wounded  eight  of  the 
enemy,  captured  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  captain, 
md  fifty-live  privates. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Foreign  Affairs,  connected  with  the  American  Revolution, 
17«0,  1781. 

THAT  spark,  which  first  kindled  at  Boston  grad- 
lally  expanded  itself,  till  sundiy  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  involved  in  its  wide-spreading  flame. 
Fiance,  Spain,  and  Holland  were,  in  the  years 
1778,  177t>,  and  1780,  successively  drawn  in  for  a 
share  of  the  general  calamity. 

These  events  had  so  direct  an  influence  on  the 
American  war,  that  a  short  recapitulation  of  them 
becomes  necessary. 

Soon  after  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  had  de 
clared  war  against  Great  Britain,  expeditions  were 
carried  on  by  Don  Galvez,  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Louisiana,  against  the  British  settle  ments.  in 
West  Florida.  These  were  easily  reduced.  The 
conquest  of  the  whole  province  was  completed  in 
a  few  months,  by  the  reduction  of  Pensacola,  May 
5th,  1781.  The  Spaniards  were  not  so  successful 
in  iheir  attempts  against  Gibralter  and  Jamaica. 
They  had  blockaded  the  former  of  these  places,  on 
the  land  side,  ever  since  July,  1779;  and  soon  af 
terwards  invested,  it  as  closely  by  sea,  as  the  nature 
of  the  gut,  and  variety  ofwind  and  weather,  would 
permit.  Towards  the  close  of  the  ye;ir,  the  gar 
rison  was  reduced  lo  great  straits.  Vegetables 
were  with  great  difficulty  to  be  got  at  any  price  ; 
but  bread,  the  great  essential  both  of  life  anc 


health,  was  most  deficient.  Governor  Elliot,  whc 
commanded  in  the  garrison,  made  an  experiment, 
to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  rice  would  suffice  a 
single  person;  and  lived  lor  eight  successive  days, 
on  thirty-two  ounces  of  that  nutritious  grain. 

The  critical  situation  of  Gibralter  called  foi're- 
lief.  A  strong  squadron  was  prepared  for  that  pur 
pose,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Sir  George 
Rodney.  He,  when  on  his  way  thither,  fell  in 
wiih  filteen  sail  of  merchantmen,  under  a  slighi 
convoy,  bound  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Cadiz,  and 
captured  the  whole,  July  10th,  17&0.  Several  of 
the  vessels  were  laden  with  provisions,  which  being 
sent  into  Gibralter,  proved  a  seasonable  supply 
In  eight  days  afterwards,  he  engaged,  near  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  with  a  Spanish  squadron,  of  eleven 
sail  ot  ihe  line,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de  Lan- 
gara.  Early  in  the  action,  the  Spanish  ship  San 
Domingo,  mounting  70  guns,  and  cairying  GOC 
men,  blew  up;  and  all  on  board  perished.  The 
action  continued  with  great  vigour,  on  both  sides 
for  ten  hours.  The  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  the 
Phoenix,  of  SO  guns,  and  three  of70,  were  carried 
into  a  British  port.  The  San  Julian,  of  70  guns 
was  laken.  A  lieutenant,  with  70  British  seamen, 


Point,  gave  a  higher  tone  to  the   firmness  of  the  '  was  put  on  board  ;   but,  as   she  ran   on  shore,  the 
American  soldiery,  cannnot  be  unfolded;  but,  from  I  victors   became  prisoners.     Another   ship   of  the 


same  force  was  also  taken:  but  afierwards  totally 
lost.  Four  escaped  ;  two  of  them  being  greatly 
damaged.  The  Spanish  admiral  did  not  strike, 
till  his  ship  was  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck.  Captain 
Macbride,  of  the  Bienfaisant,  to  whom  he  struck, 
disdaining  to  convey  infection,  even  to  an  enemy, 
informed  him,  that  a  malignant  small-pox  prevail 
ed  onboard  the  Bienfaisant;  and  offered  lo  permit 
the  Spanish  prisoners  to  stay  on  boanl  tlif  I'lup- 
nix,  rather  than,  by  a  removal,  to  expose  them  to 
the  small-pox,  trusting  to  the  admiral's  honour, 
that  no  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  circum 
stance.  The  proposal  was  cheerfully  embraced, 
and  the  conditions  honourably  observed.  The  con 
sequence  of  this  important  victory  was,  the  imme- 
liate  and  complete  relief  of  Gibralter.  This  ije- 
ng  done,  Rodney  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  Spaniards,  nevertheless,  persevered  with 
steadiness,  in  their  original  design  of  reducing 
Jibraltar.  They  seemed  to  be  entirely  absorbed 
n  that  object.  The  garrison,  after  some  time. 
>egan  again  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  which 
low  from  deficient  and  unwholesome  food  :  but  in 
April,  1781,  complete  relief  was  obtained  through 
he  intervention  of  a  British  fleet,  commanded  by 
tVdmiral  Darby. 

The  court  of  Spain,  mortified  by  these  repeated 
lisappointments,  determined  to  make  greater  ex 
ertions.  Their  works  were  carried  on  with  more 
vigour  than  ever.  Having,  on  an  experiment  of 
wenty  months,  found  the  inefficacy  ofa  blockade, 
hey  resolved  to  try  the  effects  ofa  bombardment. 
Their  batteries  were  mounted  with  guns  of  ihe 
Heaviest  metal,  and  with  mortars  of  the  largest  di 
mensions.  These  disgorged  torrents  of  fire  on  a 
narrow  spot.  It  seemed  as  if  not  only  the  winks. 
>ul  the  rock  itself  must  have  been  overwhelmed. 
All  distinction  of  parts  was  lost  in  flame  and  smoke. 
This  dreadful  cannonade  continued  d;iv  and  night, 
almost  incessantly,  for  three  weeks :  in  every 
twenty-four  hours  of  which,  lOO.OOOIhs.  <>(  gun 
powder  weie,  consumed,  and  between  (our  and  .~>000 
hot  and  shells  went  through  the  town.  It  then 
slackened  ;  but  was  not  intermitted,  one  whole 
lay,  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth.  The  fatigues 
of  the  garrison  were  extreme;  but  the  loss  of  men 
was  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  For  the 
first  ten  weeks  of  this  unexampled  bombardment, 
the  whole  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  ;ibout 
300.  The  damage  done  to  the  works  was  trifling. 
The  houses  in  town,  about  fiOO  in  number,  were 
mostly  destroyed.  Such  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
were  not  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  or 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  shells,  fled  to  the  remote 
pans  of  the  rocks;  but  destruction  followed  them 
lo  places  which  had  always  been  deemed  secure. 
No  scene  could  be  more  deplorable.  Mothers 
and  children,  clasped  in  each  others'  arms,  were 
so  completely  torn  to  pieces,  that  it  seemed  more 
like  an  annihilation,  than  a  dispersion  of  their 
shattered  fragments.  Ladies,  of  the  greatest 
sensibility,  and  most  delicate  constitution,  deem 
ed  themselves  happy  to  be  admitted  to  a  lew 
hours  of  repose,  in  the  casements,  amidst  the  nni><- 
of  a  crowded  soldiery,  and  the  groans  of  the 
wounded. 

At  the  first  onset,  General  Elliot  retorted  nn 
ihe  besiegers  a  shower  of  fire,  but  foreseeing  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  supplies,  he  soon  retrenched, 
and  received  with  comparative  unconcern,  the 
lury  and  violence  of  his  adversaries.  ]>y  the  iai- 
ler  end  of  November,  the  besiegers  had  brought 
their  works  lo  that  state  of  perfection  which  tliiv 
intended.  The  care  and  ingenuity  employed  upon 
them  were  extraordinary,  The  best  engineers  of 
France  and  Spain  had  united  iheir  abilities,  anil 
both  kingdoms  were  tilled  with  sanguine  expec 
tations  of  speedy  success.  In  this  conjuncture, 
when  all  Europe  was  in  suspense,  concerning  ihe 
fate  of  the  garrison,  and  when,  from  the  prodigi 
ous  efforts  made  for  its  reduction,  many  believed 
that  it  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  a  sally  was 
projected  and  executed,  that  in  about  two  hours, 
desuoyed  those  works,  on  which  so  much  time, 
skill,  and  labour  had  been  expended. 
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A  body  of  2000  chosen  men,  under  the  command 
o(  Brigadier  General  Ross,  marched  out  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  November  27th,  and,  at  I  he 
same  instant,  made  a  general  attack,  on  the  whole 
exterior  Irotit  of  the  hues  ol  the  besiegers.  The 
Spanianig  gave  way  on  every  side,  and  abandoned 
iheir  works.  The  pioneers  and  artillerymen  spread 
their  fire  with  such  rapidity,  that,  in  a  little  time, 
every  thing  combustible  was  in  flames.  The  mor 
tars  and  cannon  were  spiked,  and  their  beds,  plat- 
foims,  and  carriages  destroyed.  The  magazines 
blew  up,  one  alter  another.  The  loss  ol  the  de 
tachment,  which  accomplished  all  this  destruction, 
was  inconsiderable. 

This  unexpected  event  disconcerted  the  besieg 
ers  ;  but  they  soon  recovered  from  their  alarm, 
and,  with  a  perseverance  almost  peculiar  to  their 
nation,  determined  to  go  on  with  the  siege.  Their 
subsequent  exertions,  and  reiterated  defeats,  shall 
be  related  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  took 
place. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  urging  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  a  scheme,  previously  concerted  with  the 
French,  was  in  a  train  of  execution.  This  con 
sisted  of  two  parts.  The  object  of  the  first,  con 
certed  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  was  no 
less  than  the  conquest  of  Jamaica.  The  object  of 
the  second,  in  which  the  French  and  the  Americans 
were  parties,  was  the  reduction  of  New  York.  In 
conformity  to  this  plan,  the  monarchs  of  France 
and  Spain,  early  in  the  year  1780,  assembled  a 
force  in  the  West  Indies,  superior  to  that  of  the 
British.  Their  combined  fleets  amounted  to  thirty- 
fix  sail  of  the  line,  and  their  land  foices  were  in  a 
correspondent  proportion.  By  acting  in  concert, 
they  hoped  to  make  rapid  conquests  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Fortunately  for  the  British  interest,  this  great 
hostile  fotce  carried  within  itself  the  cause  of  its 
own  overthrow.  The  Spanish  troops,  from  being 
too  much  crowded  on  board  their  transports,  were 
seized  with  a  mortal  and  contagious  distemper. 
This  spread  through  the  French  fleet,  and  land 
forces,  as  well  as  their  own.  With  the  hopes  of 
arresting  its  progress,  the  Spaniards  were  landed 
in  the  French  islands.  By  these  disastrous  events, 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  damped.  The  combi 
ned  fleets,  having  neither  effected,  nor  attempted 
any  thing  of  consequence,  desisted  from  the  prose 
cution  of  the  objects  of  the  campaign.  The  failure 
of  the  first  part  of  the  plan  occasioned  the  failure 
of  the  second.  Count  de  Guichen,  the  commander 
of  the  French  fleet,  who  was  to  have  followed  M. 
de  Ternay,  and  to  have  co-operated  with  Wash 
ington,  instead  of  coming  to  the  American  conti 
nent,  sailed  with  a  large  convoy,  collected  from  the 
French  islands,  directly  to  France. 

The  abortive  plans  of  the  French  and  Spnniards, 
operated  directly  against  the  interest  of  the  United 
Slates;  but  this  was.  in  a  short  lime,  counterbalan 
ced,  by  the  increased  embarrassments  occasioned 
to  Great  Britain,  by  the  armed  neutrality  of  the 
northern  powers,  and  by  a  rupture  with  Holland. 

The  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain  had  long 
been  the  subject  of  regret  and  of  envy.  As  it  was 
the  interest,  so  it  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  Euro 
pean  sovereigns,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
favourable  moment,  to  effect  an  humiliation  of  her 
maritime  grandeur.  That  the  flag  of  all  nations 
must  strike  to  British  ships  of  war,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  mortifying  to  independent  sove 
reigns.  This  haughty  demand  was  not  their  only 
cause  of  complaint.  The  activity  and  number  of 
British  privateers  had  rendered  them  objects  of 
terror,  not  only  to  the  commercial  shipping  of  their 
enemies,  but  to  the  many  vessels  belonging  to 
other  powers,  that  were  employed  in  trading  with 
them.  Various  litigations  had  taken  place,  be 
tween  the  commanders  of  British  armed  vessels, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  neutral  pow 
ers,  respecting  the  extent  of  that  commerce,  which 
was  consistent  with  a  strict  and  fair  neutrality. 
The  British  insisted  on  the  lawfulness  of  seizing 
supplies,  which  were  about  to  be  carried  to  their 
enemies.  In  the  habit  of  commanding  on  the  sea, 


they  considered  power  and  light  to  be  synonymous 
terms.  As  other  nations,  from  a  dread  of  provo 
king  their  vengeance,  had  submitted  to  their  claim 
ol  dominion  on  the  ocean,  they  fancied  themselves 
invested  with  authority,  to  control  the  commerce 
of  independent  nations,  when  it  interfered  with 

1  their  views.  The  empress  of  Russia  took  the  lead, 
in  establishing  a  system  of  maratime  laws,  which 
tended  to  subvert  the  claims  of  Great  Biitain. 

!  Her  trading  vessels  had  long  been  harassed  by 
British  searches  and  seizures,  on  pretence  ol  their 
carrying  on  a  commerce,  inconsistent  with  neu 
trality,  The  present  crisis  favoured  the  re-estab 
lishment  of  the  laws  of  nations,  in  place  of  the 
usurpations  of  Great  Biitain. 

A  declaration  was  published  in  February,  1780, 
by  the  empress  ofRussia,  addressed  to  the  courts 
of  London,  Versailles  and  Madrid.  In  this  it  was 
observed,  "  that  her  imperial  majesty  had  given 
such  convincing  proofs  of  the  strict  regard  she  had 
for  the  rights  of  neutrality,  and  the  liberty  of  com 
merce  in  general,  that  it  might  have  been  hoped 
her  impartial  conduct  would  have  entitled  hersub- 
jects  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  belonging 
to  neutral  nations.  Experience  had,  however, 
proved  the  contrary.  Her  subjects  had  been  mo 
lested  in  their  navigation,  by  the  ships  and  priva 
teers  of  the  belligerent  powers."  Her  majesty 
therefore  declared,  "that  she  found  it  necessary  to 
icmove  these  vexations,  which  had  been  offered  to 
the  commerce  ofRussia;  but,  before  she  came  to 
any  serious  measures,  she  thought  it  just  and  equi 
table,  to  expose  to  the  world,  and  particularly  to 
the  belligerent  powers,  the  principles  she  had 
adopted  for  her  conduct  ;  which  were  as  follow  : 

"  That  neutral  ships  should  enjoy  a  free  naviga 
tion,  even  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
the  nations  at  war  ;  that  all  effects,  belonging  to 
the  belligerent  powers,  should  be  looked  onjis  free 
on  board  such  neutral  ships,  with  an  exception  of 
places  actually  blocked  up  or  besieged  ;  and  with 
a  proviso,  that  they  do  not  carry  to  the  enemy  con 
traband  articles."  These  were  limited  by  an  ex 
planation,  so  as  to  "comprehend  only  warlike 
stores  and  ammunition."  Her  imperial  majesty 
declared  that,  "she  was  firmly  resolved  to  main 
tain  these  principles,  and  that  with  the  view  of 
protecting  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  her 
subjects,  she  had  given  orders  to  fit  out  a  consid 
erable  part  of  her  naval  force."  This  declaration 
was  communicated  to  the  States  General;  and  the 
empress  of  Russia  invited  them  to  make  a  com 
mon  cause  with  her,  so  far  as  such  a  union  might 
serve  to  protect  commerce  and  navigation.  Sim 
ilar  communication  and  invitations  were,  also, 
made  to  the  courts  of  Copenhagen  ;  Stockholm, 
and  Lisbon.  A  civil  answer  was  received  from 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  cordial  one 
from  the  court  of  France.  On  this  occasion,  it 
was  said  by  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  "  that  what 
her  imperial  majesty  claimed  from  the  belligerent 
powers,  was  nothing  more  than  the  rules  prescribed 
to  the  French  navy."  The  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  also,  formally  acceded  to  the  principles 
and  measures,  proposed  by  the  empress  ol  Russia. 
The  States  General  did  the  same.  The  queen  of 
Portugal  lefnsed  to  concur.  The  powers  engaged 
in  this  association  resolved  to  support  each  other, 
against  any  of  the  belliserant  nations,  who  should 
violate  the  principles,  which  had  been  laid  down, 
in  the  declaration  of  the  empress  ofRussia. 

This  combination  assumed  the  nameol  the  arm 
ed  neutrality.  By  it  a  respectable  guarantee  was 
procured  to  a  commerce,  from  which  France  and 
Spain  procured  a  plentiful  supply  of  articles  es 
sentially  conducive  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  usurped  authority  of  Great  Britain, 
on  the  highway  of  nature,  received  a  check.  Her 
embarrassments,  from  this  source,  were  aggrava 
ted  by  the  consideration,  that  they  came  from  a 
power,  in  whose  friendship  she  had  confided. 

About  the  same  time,  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain  were  increased,  by  the  addition  of  the 
States  General.  Though  these  two  powers  weie 
bound  to  each  other,  by  the  obligations  of  treaties, 


the.  conduct  of  the  latter  had  long  been  consider 
ed  rather  hostile  than  friendly.  Few  Europeans 
had  a  greater  propect  of  advantage  from  Ameri 
can  independence,  than  the  Hollanders.  The  con 
quest  of  the  United  States  would  have  regained  to 
Great  Britain  a  monopoly  of  their  trade  ;  but  the 
establishment  of  their  independence  promised,  to 
other  nations,  an  equal  chance  of  participating 
therein.  As  commerce  is  the  soul  of  the  United 
Natherlands,  to  have  neglected  the  present  oppor 
tunity  of  extending  it,  would  have  been  a  devia 
tion  from  their  established  maxims  of  policy.  For 
mer  treaties,  framed  in  distant  periods,  when  other 
views  were  predominant,  opposed  but  a  feeble  bar 
rier  to  the  claims  of  present  interest.  The  past  ge 
neration  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  seek  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  Great  Britain.  But 
they,  who  were  now  on  the  stage  of  life,  had  similar 
inducements  to  seek  for  new  channels  of  trade. 
Though  this  could  not  be  done,  without  thwarting 
the  views  of  the  court  of  London,  their  recollection 
of  former  favours  was  not  sufficient,  to  curb  their 
immediate  favourite  passion. 

From  the  year  1777,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  the 
British  minister  at  the  Hague,  has  made  sundry 
representations  to  their  high  mightinesses,  of  the 
clandestine  commerce,  carried  on  between  their 
subjects  and  the  Americans.  He  particularly 
stated  that  Mr.  Van  Graaf,  the  governor  of  St. 
Eustatia,  had  permitted  an  illicit  commerce  with 
the  Americans  ;  and  had,  at  one  time,  returned 
the  salute  of  a  vessel  carrying  their  flag.  Sir  Jo 
seph,  therefore  demanded  a  formal  disavowal  of 
this  salute,  and  the  dismission  and  immediate  re 
call  of  Governor  Van  Graaf.  This  insolent  de 
mand  was  answered  with  a  pusillanimous,  tempo 
rising  reply. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1778,  a  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  States  General,  from  the 
merchants  and  others  of  Amsterdam,  in  which 
they  complained  that  their  lawful  commerce  was 
obstructed  by  the  ships  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 
On  the  22d  of  July,  1779,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  de 
manded  of  the  States  General  the  succours  stip 
ulated  in  the  treaty  of  1678;  but  this  was  not 
complied  with.  Friendly  declarations  and  un- 
Iriendly  actions  followed  each  other  in  alternate 
succession.  At  length,  a  declaration  was  publish 
ed  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  it  was 
announced,  "  that  the  subjects  of  the  United  Pro 
vinces  were,  henceforth,  to  be  considered  upon  the 
same  footing  with  other  martial  powers,  not  pri 
vileged  by  treaty."  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
period,  the  Dutch,  by  means  of  neutral  ports  con 
tinued  to  supply  the  Americans  ;  and  the  English 
to  insult  and  intercept  their  navigation  :  but  open 
hostilities  were  avoided  by  both.  The  former  aimed 
principally  at  the  gains  of  a  lucrative  commerce; 
the  latter  to  remove  all  obstacles,  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  their  favourite  scheme  of  conquering 
the  Americans.  The  event,  which  occasioned  a 
formal  declaration  of  war,  was  the  capture  of 
Henry  Laurens.  In  the  deranged  state  of  the 
American  finances,  that  gentleman  had  been  de 
puted  by  Congress,  to  solicit  a  loan  from  their  ser 
vice,  in  the  United  Netherlands;  and,  also,  to  ne- 
siocinte  a  treaty  between  them  and  the  United 
States.  On  his  way  thither.  September  3.  1780, 
he  was  taken  by  the  Vestal  frigate,  commanded  by 
Captain  Kepple.  He  had  thrown  his  papers  over 
board  ;  but  many  of  them  were  recovered,  without 
having  received  much  damage.  His  papers  being 
delivered  to  the  ministry,  were  carefully  examin 
ed.  Among  them,  was  found  one,  purporting  to 
be  a  plan  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  be 
tween  the  states  of  Holland  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  had  been  originally  drawn  up, 
in  consequence  of  some  conversation  between 
William  Lee,  whom  Congress  had  appointed  com 
missioner  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and 
John  de  Neufville,  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  as  a 
plan  of  treaty,  destined  to  he  concluded  hereafter: 
but  it  had  nevei  been  proposed,  either  by  Congress 
or  the  stales  of  Holland;  though  it  had  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Pensionary  Van  Berkel,  and  of 
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the  city  ol' Amsterdam.  As  tins  was  not  an  official , 
paper,  and  had  never  been  read  in  Congress,  the  | 
original  was  given  to  Mr.  Laurens,  as  a  paper  that 
might  be  uselul  to  him,  in  his  projected  negotia 
tions.  This  unautheutic  paper, which wai  in  Mr. 
Laurens'  possession  by  accident  ;ind  which  was 
go  nearly  sunk  in  the  ocean,  pioved  the  occasion 
of  a  national  war.  The  court  of  Gieat  Britain 
was  highly  offended  at  it.  The  paper  itself,  and 
some  others  relating  to  the  same  subject,  were  de 
livered  to  the  prince  ol' Orange,  who,  on  the  lOlh 
of  November,  laid  them  before  the  stales  ol  Hol 
land  and  "West  Freisland. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
States  General,  in  which  he  asserted,  "  that  the 
papers  ol  Mr.  Laurens,  who  styled  himself  piesi- 
dent  of  the  pretended  Congress,  had  furnished  the 
discovery  of  a  plot,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
the  republic;  that  it  appeared  by  these  papers, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  had  been  en 
gaged  in  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  the 
American  rebels,  from  the  month  of  August,  1778; 
and  that  instructions  and  full  powers  had  been 
given  by  them,  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
amity,  with  rebels,  who  were  the  subjects  of  a 
sovereign,  to  whom  the  republic  was  united  by 
the  closest  engagements."  He  therefore,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  demanded  a  formal  disavowal 
of  this  irregular  conduct,  a  prompt  satisfaction  pro 
portioned  to  the  olfencc, and  an  exemplary  punish 
ment  of  the  pensionary  Van  llerkel,  and  his  ac 
complices,  as  distuibers  ol  the  public  peace,  and 
violators  of  ihe  laws  of  nations. 

The  States  General  disavowed  the  intended  trea 
ty  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  engaged  to  prose 
cute  the  pensionary,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country;  but  this  was  not  deemed  satisfactory. 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke  was,  on  the  2Uth  of  December, 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  Hague,  and,  soon 
afterwards,  a  manifesto  against  the  Dutch  was 
published  in  London.  This  was  followed  by  an 
order  in  council,  "  that  general  reptisals  be  grant 
ed  against  the  ships,  goods,  and  subjects  of  the 
States  General."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
po-licy  of  this  measure,  its  boldness  must  be  ad 
mired.  Great  Britain,  already  at  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  monarchies  of 
France  and  Spain,  delibeiately  resolved  on  a  war 
with  Holland,  at  a  time  when  she  might  have 
avoided  open  hostilities.  Her  spirit  was  siill  far 
ther  evinced,  by  the  consideration,  that  she  was 
deserted  by  her  friends,  and  without  a  single  ally. 
Great  must  have  been  her  resources,  to  support  so 
extecsive  a  war,  against  so  many  hostile  sove 
reigns  ;  but  this  very  ability,  by  proving  that  her 
overgrown  power  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  furnished  an  apology  lor  their  combina 
tion  against  her. 

A  war  with  Holland  being  resolved  upon,  the 
storm  of  British  vengeance  first  burst  on  the  Dutch 
island  of  St.  Kustalia.  This,  though  intrinsically 
of  little  value,  had  long  been  the  seat  of  an  exten 
sive  commerce.  It  was  the  grand  freeport  of  the 
West  Indies,  and,  as  such,  was  a  general  market 
and  magazine  to  all  nations.  In  consequence  of 
its  neutrality  and  situation,  together  with  its  un 
bounded  freedom  of  trade,  it  reaped  the  richest 
harvest  of  commerce,  during  the  seasons  of  war 
fare  among  its  neighbours.  It  was,  in  a  particular 
manner,  a  convenient  channel  of  supply  to  the 
Americans. 

The,  Island  is  a  natural  fortification,  and  very 
capable  of  being  made  strong  ;  but,  as  its  inhabit 
ants  were  a  motley  mixture  of  transient  persons, 
wholly  intent  on  the  gains  of  commerce,  they  were 
more  solicitous  to  acquire  property,  ihan  attentive 
to  improve  those  means  of  security,  which  the 
island  afforded. 

Sir  George  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan,  with 
a  large  fleet  and  army,  surrounded  this  island,  and 
on  the  3d  Februaiy,  1781,  demanded  a  surrender 
thereof,  and  of  its  dependencies,  within  an  hour. 
Mr.  de  Graaf  returned  for  answer,  "  that,  being 
utterly  incapable  of  making  any  defence  against 
the  force  which  invested  the  island,  he  must  of  ne 


cessity  surrender  ii ;  only  recommending  the  town 
and  its  inhabitants,  to  liie  known  and  usual  clem 
ency  of  British  commanders." 

The  wealth  accumulated  in  this  barren  spot  was 


prodi" 
vast  ma 


The  whole   island  seemed  to  be  one 
'a/.ine.     The  storehouses  were  filled,  and 


the  beach  covered  with  valuable  commodities. 
These,  0:1  a  moderate  calculation,  were  estimated 
to  be  worth  above  3,000,000  sterling.  All  this  pro 
perty.  together  with  what  was  found  on  the  island, 


next  ordered  off  the  island  ;  and.  lastly,  the  native 
Dutch  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  sen 
tence.  Many  opulent  persons,  in  consequence  of 
these  proceedings,  were  instantly  reduced  to  ex 
treme  indigence. 

In  the  mean  time,  public  sales  were  advertised, 
and  persons  of  all  nations  invited  to  become  pur 
chasers.  The  island  of  St.  Eusiniia  bec:ime  a 
scene  of  constant  auction".  There  never  was  a 
better  market  for  buyers.  The  immense  quantities.  ' 


was   indiscriminately   seized,   and   deflated   to  be   exposed  for  sale,  reduced    the  price 


confiscated.     This  valuable  booty  was  farther  in 


tides,  fur  below  their  original  cost. 


of  nr.iiiv 
jMftnv  of 


the 


commodities  sold  on  this  occasion.  became.  in  the 


creased   by    new   arrivals.      The  conquerors,    for 

some  : ' 

a  number  of  French,  Dutch,  and  American  vessels!  pi 

into  their   hands.     Above   1^0   merchant  vessels,   could  have  been  in   case  the  island  had  not  been 

most  of  which  were    richly  laden,  were  captured.  I  captured.      The    spirit   of   gain,    which   led    the 

A  Dutch  frigate  of  38  guns,  and  five  small  armed  I  traders  of  St.  Eustatia  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 


s  time,  kept  up  Dutch  colours,  which  decoyed   hands  of  their    new  purchasers,  as  effectual   sup- 
mber  of  French,  Dutch,  and  American  vessels   plies  to  the   enemies  of   Great   Britain,   as   they 


vessels,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  neighbouring 
island  of  St.  Martin  and  Saba  weie  in  like  man- 
ler  reduced.  Just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Brit 
ish,  thirty  large  ships,  laden  with  West  India  com 
modities,  had  sailed  from  Kustatia  for  Holland, 
under  the  convoy  of  a  ship  of  sixty  guns.  Admi- 


(ireat  Britain,  influenced  the  conquerors  to  do  the 
same.  The  friends  of  humanity,  who  wish  that 
war  was  exterminated  from  the  world,  or  entered 
into  only  for  the  attainment  of  national  justice, 
must  be  gratified,  when  they  are  told,  that  this 
unexampled  rapacity  was  one  link  in  the  great 


ral  Rodney  despatched  the  Monarch  and  Panther,  chain  of  causes,  which,  as  hereafter  shall  be  ex 
plained,  greatly  contributed  to  the  capture  of  a 
large  British  army,  in  Yorktown,  Virginia  :  an 
event  which  gave  pence  to  contending  rations. 
While  Admiral  Rodney  nnd  his  officers  were  be 
wildered,  in  the  sales  of  confiscated  property,  at 
St.  Kustatia,  and  especially  while  his  fleet  was 
weakened,  by  a  large  detachment  sent  off  to  con 
voy  their  booty  to  Great  Britain,  the  French  were 
•silently  executing  a  well-digested  scheme,  which 
assured  ihem  a  naval  superiority  on  the  American 
coast,  to  the  total  ruin  of  the  British  interest  in 
the  United  States. 


with  the   Sybil   frigate,    in   pursuit   of   this   fleet. 
The  whole  of  it  Was  overtaken  and  captured. 

The  Dutch  West  India  company,  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Amsterdam,  and  several  Americans, 
were  great  suliereis  by  the  capture  of  this  island, 
and  the  confiscation  of  all  property  found  therein, 
ivhich  immediately  followed  ;  but  the  British  mer 
chants  were  much  more  so.  These,  confiding  in 
the  acknowledged  neutrality  of  the  island,  and  in 
acts  of  parliament,  had  accumulated  therein  great 
quantities  of  West  India  produce  as  well  as  of  Eu 
ropean  goods.  They  stated  (heir  hard  case  to  Ad 
miral  Kodney  and  General  Vaughan,  contending 
that  tbjeir  connexion  with  the  captured  island  was 
under  the  sanction  of  acts  of  parliament,  and  that 
their  commerce  had  been  conducted,  according  to 
the  rules  and  maxims  of  tludiug  natiions.  To  ap 
plications  of  this  kind  it  was  answeied,  "that  the 
island  was  Dutch  ;  every  thing  in  it  was  Dutch, 
and  under  the  protection  ofthe  Dutch  flag  ;  and  as 
Dutch  it  should  be  treated." 

The  severity,  with  which  the  victors  proceeded, 
drew  on  them  pointed  censures,  not  only  from  the 
immediate  sufferers,  but  from  all  Europe.  It  must 
be  supposed,  that  they  were  filled  with  lesentment, 
for  the  supplies  which  the  Americans  received 
through  this  channel  ;  but  there  is  also  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  love  of  gain  was  cloaked  under 
the  specious  veil  of  national  policy. 

The  horrors  of  a  universal  havoc  of  property 
were  realised.  The  merchants  and  traders  were 
ordered  to  give  up  their  books  of  Correspondence, 
their  letters,  and  also  inventories  of  all  their  ef 
fects,  inclusive  of  an  exact  account  of  all  money 
and  plate  in  their  possession.  The  Jews  weie  de 
signated  as  objects  of  particular  resentment.  They 
were  ordered  to  give  up  liie  kevs  of  their  stores; 
to  leave  their  wealth  and  merchandise  behind 
them;  and  to  depart  the  island,  without  knowing 
the  place  of  iheir  destination.  From  a  natural 
wish  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  supplying 
their  wants,  in  the  place  of  their  future  residence, 
they  secreted  in  their  wearing  apparel,  gold,  silver, 
and  other  articles  of  great  value  and  small  bulk. 
The  policy  of  these  unfortunate  Hebrews  did  not 
avail  them.  The  avarice  of  the  conquerors  effec 
tually  counteracted  their  ingenuity.  They  were 
stripped,  searched,  and  despoiled  of  their  money 
and  jewels.  In  this  state  of  wretchedness,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  transported  as  outlaws,  and 
landed  on  St.  Christopher's.  The  assembly  of 
that  island,  with  great  humanity,  provided  for 
them  such  articles  as  their  situation  required. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  revolt  of  the  Pens\ Ivoniu  line;  of  part  of  the  Jer- 
pey  troops:  distresses  of  tlie  Americun  army:  Ar 
nold's  invasion  of  Virginia. 

THOUGH  general  Arnold's  address  to  his  country 
men  produced  no  effect,  [17S1]  in  detaching  the 
soldiery  of  America,  from  the  unproductive  sen-ice 
f  Congress,  their  steadiness  could  not  be  account 
ed  for,  from  any  melioration  of  their  circumstances. 
They  still  remained  without  pay,  and  without  such 
clothing  as  the  season  required.  They  could  not 
be  induced  to  enter  the  British  service  ;  but  their 
complicated  distresses  at  length  broke  out  into  de- 
libel  ate  mutiny.  This  event,  which  had  been  long 
expected,  made  its  fust  threatening  appeaiance,  in 
the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  common  soldiers, 
enlisted  in  that  state,  were,  for  the  most  part,  na 
tives  of  Ireland  :  but  though  not  bound  to  Ameri 
ca,  by  the  incidental  tie  of  birth,  they  were  infe 
rior  to  none  in  discipline,  courage,  or  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  independence.  They  hnci,  on  all 
previous  occasions,  done  their  duty  to  udmiiation. 
An  ambiguity,  in  the  terms  of  their  enlistment, 
furnished  a  pretext  for  their  conduct.  A  great 
part  of  them  were  enlisted  for  three  yeais,  or 
during  the  war.  The  three  years  were  expired  ; 
and  the  men  insisted,  that  the  choice  of  staying  or 
going  remained  with  them,  yvhile  the  officers  eon- 
tended  that  the  choice  was  in  the  state. 

The  mutiny  was  excited,  by  the  non-commis- 
sioned  officers  and  privates  in  the  night  of  ibe  1st 
of  January,  1781,  and  soon  became  so  universal, 
in  the  line  of  that  state,  as  to  defy  all  opposition. 
The  whole,  except  three  regiments,  upon  a  signal 
lor  the  purpose,  turned  out  under  arms  without  their 
officers,  and  declared  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
The  officers  in  vain  endeavoured  to  quell  them. 


The  Jews  were  soon  followed  by  the  Americans.  Several  were  wounded;  and  a  captain  was  killed 
Some  of  these,  though  they  had  been  banished  in  attempting  it.  General  Wayne  presented  his 
Irom  the  United  States,  on  account  of  their  having  pistols,  as  if  about  to  fire  on  them  ;  they  held  their 
taken  part  with  Great  Britain,  were  banished  a  bayonets  to  his  breast,  and  said:  "we  love 


second  time,  by  the  conquering  troops  of  the  sov 
ereign,  in  whose  service  they  had  previously  suf 
fered.  The  French  merchants  and  traders  were 


and  respect  you  ;  but  if  you  fire,  you  are  a  dead 
man.  We  are  not  going  to  the  enemy.  On  the 
contrary,  if  they  were  now-  to  come  out,  you  should 


UNITED    STATES. 


see  tis  tiuht  under  your  orders,  with  as  much  a  lac-  i  army.  Massachusetts  gave  t  we  nty-  four  silver  do!  - 
rity  as  ever;  but  we  will  no  (oncer  be  amused.  |  lars  to  each  man  of  her  line:  and  also  furnished 
We  are  determined  on  obtaining  what  is  our  just  them  with  some  clothing.  Other  states,  about  the 
due."  Deaf  to  arguments  and  entreaties,  they,  to  |  same  time,  made  similar  advances, 
the  number  of  1300  moved  off  in  a  body,  from  |  The  spirit  of  mutiny  proved  contagious.  About 


Morristown,  and  proceeded,  in  good  order,  with 
their  arms  and  six  field  pieces,  to  Princeton.  They 
elected  temporary  officers  from  their  own  body, 
and  appointed  a  sergeant  major,  who  had  formerly 
deserted  from  the  British  army,  to  be  their  com 
mander.  General  Wayne  forwarded  provisions 
after  ihem,  to  prevent  their  plundering  the  country 
(or  their  subsistence.  They  invaded  no  man's 
property,  farther  than  their  immediate  necessities 
made  unavoidable.  This  was  readily  .subiiiiiteii  to 
by  the  inhabitants  ;  who  had  been  long  used  to  ex 
actions  of  the  same  kind  levied  for  similar  pur 
poses,  by  (heir  lawful  rulers.  They  professed  that 
they  had  no  object  in  view,  but  to  obtain  what  was 
justly  due  to  them,  nor  were  their  actions  incon 
sistent  with  that  profession. 

Congress  sent  a  committee  of  their  body,  con 
sisting  of  General  Sullivan,  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr. 
Atlee,  and  Dr.  Witherspoon,  to  procure  an  ac 
commodation.  The  revollere  were  resolute  in  re 
fusing  any  terms,  of  which  a  redress  of  their  griev 
ances  was  not  the  foundation.  Every  thing  asked 
of  their  country,  they  might,  at  any  time,  after  the 
Oil)  of  January,  have  obtained  fiom  the  Briti-h.  by 
passing  over  into  New  York.  This  ihev  refused. 
Their  sufferings  had  exhausted  their  patience,  but 
not  their  patriotism.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  con 
fidential  messengers,  offered  lo  take  them  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  government  ;  to  par 
don  till  their  past  offences;  to  have  the  p.iv  due 
them  from  Congress  faithfully  made  up,  without 
any  expectation  of  military  service  in  return,  al- 


one  hundred  and  sixly  of  the  Jersey  troops  follow 
ed  the  example  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  ;  but  they 
did  not  conduct  with  equal  spirit,  nor  with  equal 
prudence.  They  commuted  sundry  acts  of  outrage 
against  particular  officers,  while  they  affected  to 
be  submissive  to  others.  Major  General  Howe, 
with  a  considerable  force,  was  ordered  to  take 
methods  for  reducing  them  to  obedience.  Con 
vinced  that  there  was  no  medium  between  dignity 
and  servilitv,  but  coercion,  and  that  no  other  reme 
dy  could  be  applied  without  the  deepest  wound 
lo  the  service,  he  determined  to  proceed  against 
them  with  decision.  General  Howe  marched 
from Kingwood  about  midnight ;  and,  by  the  dawn 
ing  of  the  next  day,  had  his  men  in  four  different 
positions,  to  prevent  the  rcvolters  from  making 
their  escape.  Kvery  avenue  being  secured.  Colo 
nel  Barber  of  the  Jersey  line  was  sent  to  them, 
with  orders  immediately  to  parade  without  arms  ; 
and  to  march  to  a  particular  spot  of  ground.  Some 
hesitation  appearing  among  them,  Colonel  Sproat 
was  directed  to  advance  ;  and  only  five  minutes 
were  given  to  the  mutineers,  to  comply  with  the 
orders  which  had  been  sent  them.  This  had  its 
effect ;  and  they,  to  a  man.  marched  without  arms 
to  the  appointed  ground.  The  Jersey  officers  gave 
a  list  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt ;  upon  which  Ge 
neral  Howe  desired  them  to  select  three  of  the 
greatest  offenders.  A  field  court-martial  was  pre 
sently  held  upon  these  three  ;  and  they  were  u  nani- 
mously  sentenced  to  death.  Two  of  them  were 
executed  on  the  spot ;  and  the  executioners  were 


though  it  would  be  received,  if  voluntarily  offered,  j  selected    from  among  the  most  active  in  the  mu 


lt  was  recornmen 


them  lo  move  behind  the 


South  river,  and  it  was  promised,  that  a  detach 
ment  of  British  troops  should  be  in  readiness  for 
I  heir  protection,  as  soon  as  desired.  ]n  the  mean 
time,  the  troops  passed  over  from  New  York  to 
Staten  Island,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  for  moving  them  into  New  Jersey, 
whensoever  they  might  be  wanted.  The  royal 
commander  was  not  less  disappointed  than  sur 
prised,  to  find  (hat  the  faithful,  though  revolting 
soldiers,  disdained  his  offers.  The  messengers 


tiny.  The  men  were  divided  into  platoons,  made 
public  concessions  to  their  officers,  and  promised, 
by  future  good  conduct,  to  atone  for  past  offences. 
These  mutinies  alarmed  the  states  ;  but  did  not 
produce  permanent  relief  to  the  army.  Their 
wants,  with  respect  lo  provisions,  were  only  par 
tially  supplied,  and  by  expedients  from  one  short 
time  to  another.  The  most  usual  was  ordering  an 
officer  to  seize  on  provisions  wherever  found.  This 
differed  from  lobbing,  only,  in  its  being  done  by 
authority,  for  the  public  service,  and  in  the  of- 


of  Sir  Henry  Clinton   were   seized,  and   delivered  !  ficer  being  always   directed  to  give  the   proprietor 
to  General  Wayne.     President  Reed  and  General  I  a  certificate,   of  the  quantity  and   quality  of  what 


Potter  were  appointed,  by  the  council  of  Penn 
sylvania  to  accommodate  matters  with  the  revolt- 
ers.  They  met  them  at  Princeton,  and  agreed  to 
dismiss  all  whose  terms  of  enlistment  were  com 
pleted,  and  admitted  the  oathofeach  soldier  to  be 
evidence  in  his  own  case.  A  board  of  officers  tried 
and  condemned  the  British  spies;  and  they  were 
instantly  executed.  President  Meed  offered  a  purse 
of  one  hundred  guineas  to  the  mutineers,  as  a  re 
ward  for  their  fidelity,  in  delivering  up  the  spies  : 
but  they  refused  to  accept  it,  saying,  "  that  what 
they  had  done  was  only  a  duty  they  owed  their 
country,  and  that  they  neither  desired,  nor  would 
receive  any  reward,  but  the  approbation  of  that 
country,  for  which  they  had  so  often  fought  and 
bled." 

By  these  healing  measures,  on  the  17th  Janu 
ary,  the  revolt  was  completely  quelled  ;  but  the 
complaints  of  the  soldiers  being  founded  in  jus 
tice,  were  fust  redressed.  Those  whose  time  of 
service  was  expired  obtained  their  discharges  ;  and 
others  had  their  arrears  of  pay  in  a  great  measure 


was  taken  from  him.  At  first,  some  reliance  was 
placed  on  these  certificates,  as  vouchers  to  support 
a  future  demand  on  the  United  States;  but  they 
soon  became  so  common  as  to  be  of  little  value. 
Recourse  was  so  frequently  had  to  coercion,  both 
legislative  and  military,  that  the  people  not  only 
lost  confidence  in  public  credit,  but  became  im 
patient  under  all  exertions  of  atithoiity,  for  forcing 
their  property  fiom  them.  That  an  annv  should  be 
kept  together,  under  such  circumstances,  so  far 
exceeds  credibility,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pro- 


duce  some  evidence  of  the  fai 


The  American 


General  Clinton,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated 
at  Albany,  April  IGih,  1781,  wrote  as  follows : 
'•  there  is  not  now  independent  of  Fort  Schuyler, 
three  days'  provision  in  the  whole  department,  for 
the  troops,  in  case  of  an  alarm,  nor  anv  prospect 
of  procuring  any.  The  recruits  of  the  new  levies, 
I  cannot  receive,  because  I  have  nothing  to  give 
them.  The  Canadian  families  I  have  been  obliged 
to  deprive  of  their  scanty  pittance,  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  humanity.  The  quarter  master's  de- 


made  up  to  them.  A  general  amnesty  closed  the  |  partment  is  totally  useless.  The  public  armory  has 
business.  On  this  occasion.  Ihe  commander-in-  |  been  shut  up  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  a  total 
chici  slated  in  a  circular  letter,  to  the  four  eastern  j  suspension  of  every  military  operation  hits  ensued." 
states,  the  well  founded  complaints  of  his  army  ;  Soon  after  this,  Washington  was  obliged  to  apply 
and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  them  together,  uu-  9000  dollars,  sent  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
der  the  presstne  of  such  a  variety  of  sufferings,  j  for  the  payment  of  her  troops,  to  the  use  of  the 


General  Knox   was  requested   to  be  the  bearer  of 
these  despatches  :  anil  to  urge  the  states  to  an  im- 


quarter  master's    department,    to  enable    him  to 
transport  provisions  from  the  adjacent  states.     Be- 


mcdiate  exertion  lor  the  relief  of  the  soldiers.  He  fore  he  consented  to  adopt  this  expedient,  he  had 
visited  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connec-  consumed  every  ounce  of  provision,  which  had 
ticttt,  and  Rhode  Island  ;  and,  with  great  earnest-  i  been  kept  as  a  teserve  in  the  garrison  of  West 
ness  and  equal  success,  described  the  wants  of  the  |  Point  ;  and  had  strained  impress  by  military  force 


to  so  great  an  extent,  that  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  the  inhabitants,  irritated  by  such  fre 
quent  calls,  would  proceed  to  dangerous  insurrec 
tions.  Fort  Schuyler,  West  Point,  and  the  posts 
up  the  North  river,  were  on  the  point  of  being 
abandoned  by  their  starving  garrisons.  At  this 
period  of  the  war,  there  was  little  or  no  circula 
ting  medium,  either  in  the  form  of  paper  or  specie; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  American  army, 
there  was  a  real  want  of  necessary  provisions. 
The  deficiency  of  the  former  occasioned  many 
inconveniences,  and  an  unequal  distribution  of 
the  burdens  of  the  war;  but  the  insufficiency  of 
the  latter  had  well  nigh  dissolved  the  army,  and 
laid  the  country,  in  every  direction,  open  to  Brit 
ish  excursions. 

These  events  were  not  unforseen  by  the  rulers 
of  America.  From  the  progressive  depreciation  of 
their  bills  of  credit,  it  had  for  some  time  past  oc 
curred,  that  the  period  could  not  be  far  distant, 
when  they  would  cease  to  circulate.  This  crisis, 
ardently  wished  for  by  Ihe  enemies,  and  dreaded 
by  the  friends  of  American  independence,  took 
place  in  1781 ;  but  without  realising  the  hopes  of 
the  one,  or  the  fears  of  the  other.  New  resources 
were  providentially  opened  ;  and  the  war  was  car 
ried  on  with  the  same  vigour  as  before.  A  great 
deal  of  gold  and  silver  was,  about  this  lime,  intro- 
luced  into  the  United  States,  by  a  beneficial  trade 
with  the  French  and  Spanish  West  India  islands, 
and  by  means  of  the  French  army  in  Rhode  Island. 
Pathetic  representations  were  made  to  the  minis, 
tersof  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  by  Washington, 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  particularly  by  Lieutenant  Colo 
nel  John  Laurens,  who  wassetil  to  the  court  of  Ver 
sailles  as  a  special  minister  on  this  occasion.  The 
iing  of  France  gave  the  United  States  a  subsidy 
of  six  millions  of  livtes,  and  became  their  security 
ror  ten  millions  more,  borrowed,  for  their  use  in  the 
United  Netherlands.  A  regular  system  of  finance 
was  also,  about  this  time,  adopted.  All  matters, 
relative  to  the  treasury,  the  supplies  of  the  army, 
and  their  accounts,  were  put  under  the  direction 
of  Robert  Morris,  who  arranged  the  whole  with 
judgment  and  economy.  The  issuing  of  paper  mo 
ney,  by  the  authority  of  government,  was  discon 
tinued,  and  the  public  engagenumts  were  made 
payable  in  coin.  The  introduction  of  so  much 
gold  and  silver  together  with  these  judicious  do 
mestic  regulations,  aided  by  the  bank  which  had 
>een  erected,  the  preceding  year,  in  Philadelphia, 
extricated  Congress  from  much  of  their  embarrass 
ment,  and  put  it  in  their  power  lo  feed,  clothe,  and 
nove  their  army. 

About  the  same  time,  the  old  continental  money, 
>y  common  consent,  ceased  to  have  currency. 
Like  an  aged  man,  expiring  by  the  decays  of  na- 
:ute,  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  it  fell  asleep  in  the 
lands  of  its  last  possessors.  By  the  scale  of  de- 
ireciation  the  war  was  carried  on  five  years,  for 
ittle  more  than  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  ;  and 
two  hundred  millions  of  paper  dollars  were  made 
redeemable  by  five  millions  of  silver  ones.  In 
other  countries,  such  measures  would  probably 
have  produced  popular  insurrections;  but,  in  the 
United  States,  they  were  submitted  to  without  any 
tumults.  Public  faith  was  violated  ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  men,  public  good  was  promoted. 
The  evils  consequent  on  depreciation  had  taken 
place,  and  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  credit,  at 
their  nominal  value,  as  originally  promised,  instead 
of  remedying  the  distresses  of  the  sufferers,  would, 
in  many  cases,  have  increased  them,  by  subject 
ing  their  small  remains  of  property  to  exoibitant 
taxation.  The  money  had,  in  a  great  measure 
gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  proprietors, 
and  was  in  the  possession  of  others,  who  had  ob 
tained  it,  at  a  rate  of  value  not  exceeding  what  was 
fixed  upon  it,  by  the  scale  of  depreciation. 

Nothing  could  afford  a  stionger  proof,  that  the  re 
sistance  of  America  to  Great  Britan  was  grounded 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  than  these  events.  To 
receive  paper  bills  of  credit,  issued  without  any 
funds,  and  to  give  property  in  exchange  for  them, 
as  equal  to  gold  or  silver,  demonstrated  the  zeal 


IJ  I  S  T  O  P,  Y    OF   T  H  K 


and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  war  was  begun  ;!  party.  With  lliis  view,  their  fleet,  with  15'JO  ad- 
but  to  consent  to  the  extinction  of  the  same,  after  | ditiooal  men  on  hoaid.  sailed  from  Rhode  Island, 
a  currency  of  five  years,  without  any  adequate  pro-  [  March  8th,  lor  Virginia.  U'Kstouches,  who  since 
vision  made  for  their  future  redemption,  was  more  j  the  dealh  ofde  Ternay,  in  the  preceding  Drcem- 
than  would  have  been  borne  by  any  people,  wbolber,  had  coimrianded  the  French  fleet,  previous  to 
conceived  that  their  rulers  had  separate  interests  the  sailing  ol  Ills  whole  naval  force,  despatched 
or  views  from  themselves.  The  demise  of  one  the  Eveille,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  and  two  frigates, 


king,   and   (he   coronation   of  a   lawful  successor, 


with  orders  to  destroy  the  British  ships  and  frigates 


have  often  excited  greater  commotions,  in   royal    in  the  Chesapeake.     These  took  or  destroyed  len 


governments,  than  took  place  in  the  United  Stales, 
on  thesudden  extinction  of  ;heir  whole  current  mo 
ney.  The  people  saw  the  necessity  which  compel 
led  their  rulers  lo  act  in  the  manner  they  had  done  ; 
and,  being  well  convinced  that  the  good  of  the 
country  was  their  object,  quietly  submitted  to  mea 
sures,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
scarcely  have  been  expiated  by  the  lives  and  for 
tunes  of  their  authors. 

While  the  Americans  were  suflering  the  com 
plicated  calamities,  which  introduced  the  year 
1781,  their  adversaries  were  carrying  on  the  most 
extensive  plan  of  operations,  which  had  ever  been 
attempted  since  the  war.  It  had  often  been  ob 
jected  to  the  British  commanders,  that  they  had 
not  conducted  the  war,  in  the  manner  most  likely 
to  elfect  the  subjugation  of  the  revolted  provinces. 
Military  critics,  in  particular,  found  fault  with  them, 
for  keeping  a  large  army  idle  at  New  York,  which, 
they  said,  if  properly  applied,  would  have  been  suf 
ficient  to  make  successful  impressions,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  on  several  of  the  states.  The  Brit 
ish  seem  to  have  calculated  the  campaign  ol  1781, 
with  a  view  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  com 
parative  merit  of  this  mode  of  conducting  military 
operations.  The  war  raged  in  that  year,  not  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  British  head  quarters,  at  New 
York,  but  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Caro 
lina,  and  in  Virginia.  The  latter  state,  from  its 
peculiar  situation,  and  from  the  modes  of  building, 
planting,  and  living,  adopted  by  the  inhabitants,  is 
particularly  exposed,  and  lies  at  the  mercy  of  what 
ever  army  is  master  of  the  Chesapeake.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  the  pre-eminent  rank 
which  Virginia  held  in  the  confederacy,  pointed 
out  the  propriety  of  making  that  state  the  object 
of  particular  attention.  To  favour  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis's  designs  in  the  southern  states,  Major  General 
Leslie,  with  about  2000  men,  had  been  detached 
from  New  York  to  the  Chesapeake,  in  the  latter 
end  of  1780;  but  subsequent  events  induced  his 
lordship  to  order  him  from  Virginia  to  Charleston, 
with  the  view  of  his  more  effectually  co-operating 
with  the  at  my  under  his  own  immediate  command. 
Soon  after  the  departure  of  General  Leslie,  Vir 
ginia  was  again  invaded  by  another  party  from 
New  York.  This  was  commanded  by  General 
Arnold,  now  a  brigadier  in  the  royal  army.  His 


vessels,  and  captured  the  Romulus,  of  forty-four 
guns.  Arbuthnot,  with  a  British  fleet,  sailed  from 
Gardiner's  bay,  in  pursuit  of  D'rCslouches.  The 
former  overtook  and  engaged  the  latter  off  the 
capes  of  Virginia.  The  British  had  the  advantage 
of  more  guns  than  the  French  ;  but  the  latter  were 
much  more  strongly  manned  than  the  former. 
The  contest  between  the  Heels,  thus  nearly  bal 
anced,  ended  without  the  loss  of  a  ship  on  either 
side  ;  but  the  British  obtained  the  fruits  of  victory, 
so  far  as  to  frustrate  the  whole  scheme  of  their 
adversaries.  The  fleet  of  his  Most  Christian  Ma 
jesty  returned  to  Rhode  Island,  without  effecting 
the  object  of  the  expedition.  Thus  was  Arnold 
saved  from  the  imminent  danger  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  exasperated  countrymen.  The 
day  before  the  French  fleet  returned  to  Newport, 
March  25th,  a  convoy  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake 
from  New  Yoik,  with  Major  General  Philips,  and 
about  2000  men.  This  distinguished  officer,  who, 
having  been  taken  at  Saratoga,  had  been  lately  ex 
changed,  was  appointed  commander  of  the  royal 
forces  in  Virginia.  Philipsand  Arnold  soon  made 
a  junction,  and  carried  every  thing  before  them. 
They  successively  defeated  those  bodies  of  mili 
tia  which  came  in  their  way.  The  whole  country 
was  open  to  their  excursions.  On  their  embar- 
cation  from  Portsmouth,  a  detachment  visited 
Yorktown  ;  but  the  main  body  proceeded  to  Wil- 
liamsburg.  On  the  22d  of  April,  they  reached 
Chickapowing.  A  party  proceeded  up  that  rivei 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  destroyed  much  property. 
On  the  24th,  they  landed  at  City  point,  and  soon 
afterwards  marched  for  Petersburg.  About  one 
mile  from  the  town,  they  were  opposed  by  a  small 
force  commanded  by  Baron  Sleuben  ;  but  this, 
after  making  a  gallant  resistance,  was  compelled 
to  retreat. 

At  Petersburg,  on  the  27lh,  they  destroy  ed  4000 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  a  ship,  and  a  number  of 
small  vessels.  Within  three  days,  one  party 
marched  to  Chesterfield  court-house,  and  burned  a 
range  of  barracks,  and  300  barrels  of  flour.  At 
the  same  time,  another  party  under  the  command 
of  General  Arnold  marched  to  Osboine's.  About 
four  miles  above  that  place,  a  small  marine  force 
was  drawn  up  to  oppose  him.  Genera!  Arnold 
sent  a  flag  to  treat  with  the  commander  of  this 


force  consisted  of  about   1600  men,  and  was  sup- 1  fleet ;  but  he  declared  he  would  defend  it  to  the 


ported  by  such  a  number  of  armed  vessels,  as 
enabled  him  lo  commit  extensive  ravages,  on  the 
unprotected  coasts  of  that  well  watered  country. 
The  invaders  landed  about  fifteen  miles  below 
Richmond,  and  in  two  days  marched  into  the  town, 
where  they  destroyed  large  quantities  of  tobacco, 
salt,  rum,  sailcloth,  &c.  Successive  excursions 
were  made  to  several  other  places,  in  which  the 
royal  army  committed  similar  devastations. 

In  about  a  fortnight,  they  marched  into  Ports 
mouth,  January  20th,  and  began  to  fortify  it.  The 
loss  they  sustained  from  the  feeble  opposition  of 
the  dispersed  inhabitants  was  inconsiderable.  The 
havoc  made  by  General  Arnold,  and  the  apprehen 
sion  of  a  design  to  fix  a  permanent  post  in  Vir 
ginia,  induced  General  Washington  to  detach  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  with  1200  of  the  American 
infantry,  to  that  state  ;  and  also  to  urge  the  French 
in  Rhode  Island  to  co-operate  with  him,  in  at 
tempting  to  capture  Arnold  and  his  party.  The 
French  commanders  eagerly  closed  with  the  pro 
posal.  Since  they  had  landed  in  the  United  States, 
no  proper  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  passion 
for  military  fame,  had  yet  presented  itself.  They 
rejoiced  at  that  which  now  offered,  and  indulged  a 
cheerful  hope  of  rendering  essential  service  to 
their  allies,  by  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Arnold's 


last  extremity.  Upon  this  refusal,  Arnold  ad 
vanced  with  some  artillery,  and  fired  upon  him 
with  decisive  effect  from  the  hanks  of  the  river. 
Two  ships,  and  ten  small  vessels  loaded  with  to 
bacco,  cordage,  flour,  &c.  were  captured.  Flour 
ships,  five  brigantines,  and  a  number  of  small  ves 
sels  were  burnt  or  sunk.  The  quantity  of  tobacco, 
taken  or  destroyed  in  this  fleet,  exceeded  2000 
hogsheads;  and  the  whole  was  effected  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  on  the  side  of  the  British. 
The  royal  forces  then  marched  up  the  fork,  till 
they  arrived  at  Manchester  on  the  oOth.  There 
they  destroyed  1200  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  Re 
turning  thence  they  made  great  havoc  at  War 
wick.  They  destroyed  the  ships  on  the  stocks, 
and  in  the  river,  and  a  large  range  of  rope  walks. 
A  magazine  of  500  barrels  of  flour,  with  a  number 
of  warehouses,  and  of  tan-houses,  all  filled  with 
their  respective  commodities,  were  also  consumed 
in  one  general  conflagation.  On  the  9th  of  May, 
they  returned  to  Petersburg  ;  having,  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  three  weeks,  destroyed  property 
to  an  immense  amount.  With  this  expedition, 
Major  General  Philips  terminated  a  life,  which  in 
all  its  previous  operations  had  been  full  of  glory. 
At  early  periods  of  his  military  career,  on  differ 
ent  occasions  of  a  preceding  war,  he  had  gained 


the  approbation  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  underwhom 
he  had  served  in  Germany.  As  an  officer  he  was 
universally  admired.  Though  nmchof  the  devas 
tations,  committed  by  the  troops  under  his  com 
mand,  may  be  vindicated  on  the  principles  of  those 
who  hold,  that  the  rights  and  laws  of  war  are  of 
equal  obligation  with  the  rights  and  laws  of  huma 
nity;  yet  the  friends  of  his  faun-  have  reason  to 
regret,  that  he  did  not  die  three  weeks  sooner. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Campaign  of  1781.     Operations   in  tlio   two  Carolinas  and 
Georgia. 

THE  successes  which,  witha  few  checks,  followed 
the  British  arms,  since  they  had  reduced  Savan 
nah  and  Charleston,  encouraged  them  to  pursue 
their  object,  by  advancing  from  south  to  noith.  A 
vigorous  invasion  of  North  Carolina  was  therefore 
projected,  for  the  business  of  the  winter,  which  fol 
lowed  General  Gates's  defeat.  The  Americans 
were  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  reinforcing  and 
supporting  their  southern  army  ;  but  were  destitute 
ol  the  means  of  doing  it.  Their  northern  army 
would  not  admit  of  being  farther  weakened  ;  nor 
was  there  time  to  march  over  the  intervening  dis 
tance  of  seven  hundred  miles;  but  if  men  could 
have  been  procured,  and  time  allowed  for  marching 
them  to  South  Carolina,  money,  for  defraying  the 
unavoidable  expenses  of  their  transportation,  could 
not  be  commanded,  either  in  the  latter  end  of 
1780,  or  the  first  months  of  1771.  Though  Con 
gress  was  unable  to  forward  either  money  or  men, 
for  the  relief  of  the  southern  states,  they  did  what 
was  equivalent.  They  sent  them  a  general  whose 
head  was  a  council  and  whose  military  talents 
were  equal  lo  a  reinforcement.  The  nomination 
of  an  officer,  for  this  important  trust,  was  left  to 
General  Washington.  He  mentioned  General 
Greene,  adding  for  reason,  "  that  he  was  an  of 
ficer,  in  whose  abilities  and  integrity,  from  a  long 
and  intimate  experience,  he  had  the  most  eutire 
confidence." 

[NATHANIEL  GRF.E.NK,  a  Major  General  in  the 
American  army,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
born  near  the  town  of  Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island, 
in  the  year  1741.  He  received  but  a  scanty, 
chance  education,  when  a  boy,  but  possessed  suf- 
ficieut  sagacity  to  see  and  feel  his  deficiency.  His 
father  was  an  honest  blacksmith,  extensively  en 
gaged  in  making  heavy  work,  but  possessed  little 
if  any  knowledge  beyond  that  of  reading  the  bible 
or  almanac,  or  being  enabled  to  write  well  enough 
to  keep  a  day-book,  in  which  to  charge  hisneigh- 
bour  with  his  work.  But  Nathaniel  was  not  con 
tented  with  this,  he  sought  books,  became  his  own 
instructer,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  several 
branches  of  knowledge.  Those  portions  of  ancient 
history,  which  treat  of  wars  and  the  exploits  of 
heroes,  were  the  most  attractive  to  the  young 
Quaker;  and  while  he  wore  his  plain  beaver,  his 
mind  was  filled  with  the  nodding  plumes,  and  bur 
nished  armour  of  ancient  days.  From  the  work 
shop,  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  his  father,  he 
was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  represent  the  ancient  town  of  Warwick, 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  in  that  body,  when 
a  proposition  was  made  to  raise  a  considerable  mi 
litary  force,  for  the  exigencies  of  the  limes.  He  had 
shown  his  taste  for  military  life,  in  an  independent 
company,  raised  previously,  in  expectation  ol  the  ne 
cessity  of  using  force  to  protect  themselves  in  the  ex 
ercise  of  their  rights.  With  a  sagacity  and  foresight, 
seldom  found  in  a  popular  assembly,  the  legislature 
of  Rhode  Island  took  him  from  ihe  ranks,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  whole,  with  the  rank  of 
biigadier  general.  He  accepted  the  command,  and 
marched  forthwith  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  Ame 
rican  army,  at  Cambridge.  The  keen  eye  of  Wash 
ington  soon  marked  Greene  for  a  soldier.  He  saw 
ihe  great  military  chieftain,  in  the  youthful  officer, 
whose  maiden  sword  had  not  then  been  fleshed. 
In  August,  1776,  after  having  been  but  a  little  more 
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than  a  year  in  the  service,  he  was  commissioned  \  who  were  foes  to  his  country,  but  among  those  ;  with  it,  in  recovering  the  country.  This  grand 
a  major  general,  and  this  without  any  murmur!  who  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He,  how- j  object  called  for  the  united  efforts  of  both.  Such 
from  anyone.  He  was  with  the  army  at  Trenton 'ever,  lived  down  envy  and  malice,  and  rose  tri-  was  the  situation  of  the  country,  that  it  was  almost 
and  Princeton,  and  had  a  share  in  tiiat  enterprise,  i  umphant  over  all  who  assailed  him.  There  was  equally  dangerous  for  the  American  army  to  go 
so  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  He!  about  him  in  all  his  transactions,  an  undeviating  |  forward  or  stand  still.  In  the  first  case,  every 
was  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  and  for  his  good  j  honesty,  a  perseverance  and  hardihood  worthy  the  thing  was  hazarded  ;  in  the  last,  the  confidence  of 
conduct  was  honourably  mentioned  by  the  com-:best  ages  of  the  world.  He  claimed  no  lineal  [  the  people  would  be  lost ;  and  with  it  all  prospect 
mander-in-chief.  So  fully  had  Greene  disciplined  honours — he  had  no  adventitious  support.  He  j  of  being  supported  by  them.  The  impatience  of 
the  resources  of  his  mind  that  Washington  urged 
him  tn  do  the  duties  of  quartermaster  general  to 
the  army,  believing  that  he  would  find  ways  and 
means,  that  no  other  man  could.  These  duties 
were  performed  by  him  wlnle.  he  still  held  iiis  rank 


in  the  line.     Every  thing  had  g 


one    wron 


S  for  the 


patriots  in  the  south.  The  British  considered  the 
war  as  ended,  south  oftlie  Potomac,  when  General 
Greene  was  sent  by  General  Washington  to  the 
.Southern  district.  He  found  the  army  he  was  tn 
command  in  a  most  wretched  condition  ;  a  tnere 
skeleton  of  military  force,  wasted  down  to  that 
state  by  sword,  famine,  and  desertion.  Many  of 
his  companies  were  worse  than  FalstatF's  tatterde 
malions,  for  they  were  not  only  covered  with  rags, 
but  were  literally  nakfd  in  a  winter  month.  The 
brave  Morgan  was  with  him;  and  the  very  next 
month  alter  Greene  arrived  in  the  district,  fought 
the  b.iltleofthe  Cowpens,  one  of  the  most  dis 
tinguished  affairs  in  the  annals  of  the  revolution 
ary  war.  The  proud  and  brave  Tarleton  was  beaten 
by  a  force  smaller  than  his  own,  and  two-thirds  of 
that  force,  raw  militia.  In  March.  1761.  Greene 
made  an  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Giiilfnrd  Court 
House,  and  after  a  smart  action,  was  forced  to  re- 


broke  from  the  thraldom  of  the  religious  preju-'the  suffering  exiles  and  others  led  them  to  urge 
dices  of  the  sect  in  which  he  was  born  and  edu-|the  adoption  of  rash  measures.  The  mode  of  op- 
cated  ;  but  he  retained  all  their  firmness  of  pur-  position  they  preferred  was  the  least  likely  to  ef- 
pose  and  integrity  of  character.  His  life  is  a  I  feet  their  ultimate  wishes.  The  nature  of  the 
proof,  and  although  time,  and  chance  happeneth  !  country,  thinly  inhabited,  abounding  with  swamps 
to  all,  still  a  great  man,  may,  under  our  free  svs-  j  and  covered  with  woods  ;  the  inconsiderable  force 


tern  of  government,  be  the  builder  of  his  own 
fame. — ED.] 

The  army,  after  its  defeat  and  dispersion,  to 
the  16th  of  August,  1780,  rendezvoused  at  Hills- 
liorough.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  they  ad 
vanced  in  Charlottetown.  At  this  place  General 
Gates  transferred  the  command  to  General  Greene. 
The  manly  resignation  of  the  one  was  equalled 
by  the  delicate  disinterestedness  of  the  other. 
Expressions  of  civility,  and  acts  of  friendship  and 
attention,  were  reciprocally  exchanged.  Greene, 
upon  all  occasions,  was  the  vindicator  of  Gates's 
reputation.  In  his  letters  and  conversation,  he 
uniformly  maintained,  that  his  predecessor  had 
failed  in  no  part  of  his  military  duty;  and  that  he 
had  deserved  success,  though  he  could  not  com 
mand  it. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  Greene  took  charge  of 
the  army,  a  report  was  made  of  a  successful  en 


treat ;   but  the  British,  though  victorious,  were  so   terpriseof  Lieutenant  Colonel  Washington.   Being 
crippled  that  they   were  obliged  to   make  a  retro- 'out  on  a  foraging   excursion,    he   had  penetrated 


grade  motion,  bavins  gained  no  advantage  by  their 
nominal  success.  Greene  next  attempted  the  re 
duction  of  Camdeo,  and  had  a  battle  with  lord 
Kawdon  ;  but  through  the  bad  conduct  of  one  of 
the  leuiments  under  his  command,  General  Greene 


within  thirteen  miles  of  Camden,  to  Clermont,  the 
seat  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rigley,  of  the  British 
militia.  This  was  fortified  by  a  block-house,  en 
compassed  by  an  abbatis,  and  defended  by  upwards 
of  one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  sub- 


was  compelled    to  retreat,  but  lost  no  honour   by  I  milled    to    the   British    government.     Lieutenant 
the  fight.     Rawdon,  like  Cornwallis,  was  obliged   Colonel    Washington  advanced   with  his  cavalry, 


to  retreat  soon  after  the  engagement.  For  some 
time  alter  this  the  American  army  was  victorious, 
and  several  torts  garrisoned  by  the  British,  sur 
rendered  ;  but  the  enemy's  force,  being  augment- 


and  planted  the  trunk  of  a  pine  tree,  so  as  to  re 
semble  a  field  piece.  The  lucky  moment  was 
seized,  and  a  peremptory  demand  ofan  immediate 
surrender  was  made:  when  the  garrison  was  im- 


ed  by  reinforcements,  the  tide  was  changed,  and  pressed  with  the  expectation  ofan  immediate  can- 
ihey  again  obtained  the  control  of  South  Carolina.  I  nonade.  in  case  of  their  refusal.  The  whole  sur- 
lireeue,  however,  was  not  dismayed  nor  subdued;  rendered  at  discretion,  without  a  shot  on  either 
he  said  in  the  piide  of  his  soul,  and,  in  the  con-  side.  This  fortunate  incident,  through  the  super- 
sciunsuess  of  his  powers,  "  1  will  recover  the  coun-  i  stition  to  which  most  men  are  more  or  less  subject, 
try.  or  die  in  the  attempt."  The  battle  of  Eutaw  was  viewed  by  the  army  as  a  presage  of  success 
Springs,  followed  ;  Greene's  aimy  was  victorious,  I  under  their  new  commander. 


and  the  consequences  were  favourable  to  the  Amer 
ican  cause.  It  was  a  hard-fought  battle  ;  five 
hundred  of  the  American  army  were  slain,  and 
more  than  double  that  number  of  the  British.  To 
the  difficulties  that  at  thislime  encompassed  Gen- !  to  enforce  strict  discipline,  he  gave  out,  that  he 


of  the  American  army,  the  number  of  the  disaffect 
ed,  and  the  want  of  magazines,  weighed  with  Gen 
eral  (Jreene  to  prefer  a  partisan  war.  By  close 
application  to  his  new  profession,  he  had  acquired 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  maxims 
for  conducting  wars  in  Europe;  but  considered 
them  as  often  inapplicable  to  America.  When 
they  were  adapted  to  his  circumstances,  he  used 
them  ;  but  oftener  deviated  from  them,  and  follow 
ed  his  own  practical  judgment,  founded  on  a  com 
prehensive  view  of  his  real  situation. 

With  an  inconsiderable  army,  miserably  provi 
ded,  General  Greene  took  the  field,  against  a  supe 
rior  British  regular  force,  which  had  marched  in 
triumph  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  and 
was  flushed  with  successive  victories  through  a 
whole  campaign.  Soon  after  he  took  the  com 
mand,  he  divided  his  force,  and  sent  General  Mor 
gan,  with  a  respectable  detachment,  to  the  western 
extremity  of  South  Carolina;  and,  about  the  same 
time  marched  with  the  main  body  to  Hicks's-creek, 
on  the  north  side  of  thePedee,  opposite  to  Cheraw 
Hill. 

After  the  general  submission  of  the  militia,  in 
the  year  1780,  a  revolution  took  place,  highly  fa 
vourable  to  the  interest  of  America.  The  resi 
dence  of  the  British  army,  instead  of  increasing 
the  real  friends  to  royal  government,  diminished 
their  number,  and  added  new  vigour  to  the  oppo 
site  party.  The  British  had  a  post  in  Ninety-Six, 
for  thirteen  months,  during  which  time  the  coun 
try  was  filled  with  rapine,  violence  and  murder. 
Applications  were  daily  made  for  redress;  yet,  in 
that  whole  period,  there  was  not  a  single  instance 
wherein  punishment  was  inflicted,  either  on  the 
soldiery  or  the  tories.  The  people  soon  found, 
that  there  was  no  security  for  their  lives,  liberties 
or  property,  under  the  military  government  of  Brit 
ish  officers,  regardless  of  their  civil  rights.  The 
:eable  citizens  were  reduced  to  that  uncommon 


When  Genetal  Greene  took  the  command,  he 
found   the  troops  had   made  a  practice  of  going  'distress,  in  which  they  had  more  to  fear  from  op- 


peaces 

'  i\  i  at  *  .•  - 


home  without  permission,  staying  several  days  or 
weeks,  and  then  returning  to  camp.     Determined 


eral  Greene,  was  added  that  of  treason  in  his 
camp.  Misfortune  had  broken  down  some  men 
from  whom  better  things  were  expected  ;  but  ener- 


would  make  an  example  of  the  first  deserter  of  the 
kind  he  caught.  One  such  being  soon  taken,  was 
accordingly  shot,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  drawn 


gy,  and  a  kind  providence,  delivered  him  from  all  up  to  be  spectators  of  the  punishment.  This  had 
the  snares  that  surrounded  him.  Rebellion  was  i  the  desired  effect,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  dangerous 
hushed  by  well-timed  severity,  and  confidence  I  practice. 

restored  in  the  camp.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  I  The  whole  southern  army  at  this  time  consisted 
us  to  dwell  longer  on  the  hardships,  the  exertions.  |  of  about  2000  men;  more  than  half  of  whom 
anil  the  successes  of  our  southern  army,  during! were  militia.  The  regulars  had  been  for  a  long 
this  eventful  period;  the  details  would  require  time  without  pay,  and  very  deficient  in  clothing, 
volumes,  and  happily  these  have  already  been  [All  souices  of  supply  from  Charleston  were  in 
written,  by  men  of  genius  and  research.  The  j  possession  of  the  British  ;  and  no  imported  article 
surrender  of  Cornwallis,  December  17,  1782,  put 'could  be  obtained,  from  a  distance  less  than  two 
an  end  to  the  hardships  ofthe  American  army,  j  hundred  miles.  The  procuring  of  provisions  for 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  an  honourable  peace  for  j  this  small  force  was  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The 
the  country.  General  Greene  now  revisited  his  j  paper  currency  was  depreciated  so  far,  as  to  be 
native  state,  and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  j  wholly  unequal  to  the  purchase  of  even  such  sup- 
attention.  Notwithstanding  all  he  had  suffered  at .  plies  as  the  country  afforded.  Hard  money  had 
the  south,  be  was  still  pleased  wiili  it,  and  remov-  [  not  a  physical  existence  in  any  hands  accessible  to 
ed  his  family  to  Georgia,  in  17&O  ;  but  he  did  not;  the  Americans.  The  only  resource  left  for  sup- 
live  long  to  enjoy  the  life  of  a  southern  planter,  j  plying  the  army,  was  by  the  arbitrary  mode  of  im- 
He  died  suddenly,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1786,  press.  To  seize  on  the  property  of  the  inhabit- 
leaving  behind  him  a  wife  and  five  children.  !  ants,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  their  kind 
Congress  voted  him  a  monument,  but  it  has  nev-  affections,  was  a  difficult  business,  and  of  delicate 


pression,  than  resistance.  They  therefore  most 
ardently  wished  for  an  American  force.  Under 
these  favourable  circumstances,  General  Greene 
detached  General  Morgan,  to  take  a  position  in  that 
district.  The  appearance  of  this  force,  a  sincere 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  independence,  and  the 
impolitic  conduct  of  the  British,  induced  several 
persons  to  resume  their  arms,  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  continental  troops. 

When  this  irruption  was  made  into  the  district 
of  Ninety-Six,  lord  Cornwallis  was  far  advanced 
in  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  North  Caro 
lina.  To  leave  General  Morgan  in  his  rear,  was 
contrary  to  military  policy.  In  order  therefore  to 
drive  him  from  his  station,  and  to  deter  the  inhab 
itants  from  joining  him,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarle 
ton  was  ordered  to  proceed,  with  about  1100  men, 
and  "  push  him  to  the  utmost."  He  had  two  field 
pieces, and  a  superiority  ofinfantry, in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  four,  and  of  cavalry  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one.  Besides  this  in  equality  of  force,  two 
thirds  of  the  troops  under  General  Morgan  were 
militia.  With  these  fair  prospects  of  success, 
Tarleton  engaged  Morgan  at  the  Cowpens,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  with  the  expectation  of  driving 
him  out  of  South  Carolina.  The  latter  drew  up 
his  men  in  two  lines.  The  whole  ofthe  southern 


er  been  erected.  Greene  had  to  encounter  ene-  execution  ;  but  ofthe  utmost  moment,  as  it  fur- 1  militia,  with  190  from  North  Carolina,  were  put 
mies,  sharp  and  severe  enemies,  who  were  de- inished  the  army  with  provisions,  without  impairing  '  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Pickens.  These 
lermined  to  destroy  him;  not  only  among  those!  the  disposition  ofthe  inhabitants  to  co-operate  I  formed  the  first  line,  and  were  advanced  a  few  huo- 
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dred  yards  before  the  second,  with  orders  to  form 
on  the  right  of  the  second,  when  forced  to  retire. 
The  second  line  consisted  of  the  light  infantry,  and 
a  corps  of  Virginia  militia  riflemen-  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  and  about 
forty-five  militia  men,  mounted  and  equipped  with 
swords,  were  drawn  up  at  some  distance  in  the 
rear  of  the  whole.  The  open  wood,  in  which  they 
were  formed,  was  neither  secured  in  front,  (lank, 
or  rear.  On  the  side  of  the  British,  the  light  le 
gion  infantry  and  fusileers,  though  worn  down 
with  extreme  fatigue,  were  ordered  to  form  in  line. 
Before  this  order  was  executed,  the  line,  (hough 
far  from  being  complete,  was  led  to  the  attack  l>y 
Tarleton  himself.  They  advanced  with  a  shout, 
and  poured  in  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  Colo 
nel  Pickens  directed  (he  men  under  his  command 
to  retain  their  fire,  till  the  British  were  within  forty 
or  fifty  yards.  This  order,  though  executed  with 
great  firmness,  was  not  sufficient  to  repel  their  ad 
vancing  foes.  The  militia  fell  back  ;  but  were 
soon  rallied  by  their  officers.  The  British  advan 
ced,  and  engaged  the  second  line,  which,  alter  an 
obstinate  conflict,  was  compelled  to  retreat  lo  the 
cavalry.  In  this  crisis,  Colonel  Washington  made 
a  successful  charge  on  Tarleton,  who  was  cutting 
down  the  militia.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Howard,  al 
most  at  the  same  moment,  rallied  the  continental 
troops,  and  charged  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  ex 
ample  was  instantly  followed  by  the  militia.  No 
thing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  and  confusion 
of  the  British,  occasioned  by  these  unexpected 
charges.  Their  advance  fell  back  on  their  rear, 
and  communicated  a  panic  to  the  whole.  Tarle- 
lon's  pieces  of  artillery  were  seized  by  the  Ameri 
cans;  and  the  greatest  confusion  took  place  among 
his  infantry.  While  they  were  i:i  this  state  of 
disorder,  lieutenant  colonel  Howard  called  to  them, 
to  "lay  down  their  arms,"  and  promised  them 
good  quarters.  Some  hundreds  accepted  the  oiler, 
and  surrendered.  The  first  battalion  of  the  71st, 
and  two  British  lightinfantry  companies,  laid  down 
their  arms  to  the  American  militia.  A  party, 
which  had  been  left  some  distance  in  the  rear,  to 
guard  (he  baggage,  was  the  only  body  of  infantry 
that  escaped.  The  officer  of  (hat  detachment,  on 
hearing  of  Tarleton's  defeat,  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  the  baggage,  and  retreated  to  lord  Corn- 
wallis.  Three  hundred  of  the  British  were  killed 
or  wounded,  and  above  five  hundred  prisoners  ta 
ken.  Eight  hundred  muskets,  two  field  pieces, 
thirty-five  baggage-wagons,  and  one  hundred  dra 
goon  horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
The  Americans  had  only  twelve  men  killed  and 
sixty  wounded. 

General  Morgan's  good  conduct,  on  this  memo 
rable  day, was  honoured  byCongresswitha  gold  me 
dal.  They  also  presented  medals  ofsilver  to  Lieu 
tenant  Colonels  Washington  and  Howard,  a  sword 
to  Colonel  Pickens,  a  brevet  majority  lo  Edwaid 
Giles,  the  general's  aid-de-camp,  and  a  captaincy 
to  Baron  Glassheck.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarle 
ton,  hitherto  triumphant  in  a  variety  ofskirinishes, 
on  this  occasion  lost  his  laurels,  though  he  was 
supported  by  the  7th  regiment,  one  battalion  of  the 
71st,  and  two  companies  ofliglu  infantry  :  and  his 
repulse  did  more  essential  injury  to  the  British  in 
terest  than  was  equivalent  to  all  the  preceding 
advantages  he  had  gained.  It  was  the  first  link  in 
a  chain  of  causes,  which  finally  drew  down  ruin, 
both  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  on  the  royal  in 
terest.  That  impetuosity  of  Tarleton,  which  had 
acquired  him  great  reputation,  when  on  former  oc 
casions  he  had  surprised  an  incautious  enemy,  or 
attacked  a  panic-struck  militia,  was  at  this  lime 
the  occasion  of  his  ruin.  Impatient  of  delay,  he 
engaged  with  fatigued  troops,  and  led  them  on  to 
action,  before  ihey  were  properly  formed,  and  be 
fore  the  reserve  had  taken  its  ground.  He  was 
also  guilty  of  a  great  oversight,  in  noi  bringing  up 
a  column  of  cavalry,  to  support  and  improve  the 
advanlages  he  had  gained,  when  the  Americans 
retreated. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  though  preparing  to  extend  his 
conquests,  northwardly,  was  not  inattemive  to  the 


security  of  South  Carolina.  Besides  the  force  at 
Charleston,  he  left  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Rawdon.  These  were 
principally  stationed  at  Camden,  from  which  cen 
tral  situalion  they  might  easily  be  drawn  forlh  to 
defend  (he  frontiers,  or  to  suppress  insurrections. 
To  facilitate  the  intended  operations,  against  North 
Carolina,  Major  Craig,  with  a  detachment  of  about 
three  hundred  men  from  Charleston,  and  a  small 
marine  force,  took  possession  of  Wilmington. 
While  these  arrangements  were  ma  king,  the  year 
1781  commenced,  with  the  fairest  prospects  to  the 
British  government.  The  arrival  of  General  Les 
lie  in  Charleston,  with  his  lale  command  in  Vir 
ginia,  gave  Earl  Cornwallis  a  decided  superiority, 
and  enabled  him  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  North 
Carolina,  wi(h  a  force  sufficient  to  bear  down  all 
probable  opposition.  Arnold  was  before  him  in 
Virginia,  while  South  Carolina,  in  his  rear,  was 
considered  as  completely  subdued.  His  lordship 
had  much  to  hope,  and  little  to  fear.  His  admir 
ers  flattered  him  with  the  expectation,  (hat  his 
victory  at  Camden  would  prove  but  the  dawn  of  his 
glory  ;  and  that  the  events  of  the  approaching 
campaign  would  immortalize  his  name  as  the  con 
queror,  at  least  of  the  southern  states.  Whilst 
lord  Cornwallis  was  indulging  these  pleasing  pros 
pects,  he  received  intelligence,  no  less  unwelcome 
than  unexpected,  that  Tarleton,  his  favourite  of 
ficer,  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence 
instead  of  driving  Morgan  out  of  the  country,  was 
completely  defeated  by  him.  This  surprised  and 
mortified,  but  did  not  discourage  his  lordship.  He 
hoped,  by  vigorous  exertions,  soon  to  obtain  repa 
ration  for  the  la(e  disastrous  event,  and  even  lo 
recover  what  he  had  lost.  With  the  expectation 
of  retaking  the  prisoners,  captured  at  the  Cow- 
pens,  and  to  obliterate  the  impression  made  by  the 
issue  of  the  late  action  at  that  place,  his  lordship 
instantly  determined  on  the  pursuit  of  Genera! 
Morgan,  who  had  moved  oli' towards  Virginia  with 
his  prisoners.  The  movements  of  the  royal  army, 
in  consequence  of  tliisdetermiiiation,  induced  Gen 
eral  Greene  immediately  to  retreat  from  Ilicks's- 
creek,  lest  the  British,  by  crossing  the  upper 
sources  of  the  Pedee,  should  get  between  him  and 
the  detachment,  which  was  encumbered  with  the 
prisoners.  In  this  critical  situation,  General 
Greene  left  the  main  army,  under  ihe  command 
of  General  Huger,  and  rode  150  miles  through  the 
couutry,  to  join  the  detachment  under  General 
Morgan  ;  that  he  might  be  in  front  of  lord  Corn 
wallis,  and  direct  the  motions  of  both  divisions  of 
his  army,  so  as  lo  form  a  speedy  junction  between 
them.  Immediately  of  the  action,  on  the  I7th 
of  January,  Morgan  sent  on  his  prisoners  under  a 
proper  guard  ;  and,  having  made  every  arrange 
ment  in  his  power  for  their  security,  retreated 
with  expedition.  Nevertheless  the  British  gained 
ground  upon  him.  Morgan  intended  lo  cross  the 
mountains  with  his  detachment,  and  prisoners,  that 
he  might  more  effectually  secure  the  latter;  but 
Greene,  on  his  arrival,  ordered  the  prisoners  to 
Charlotteville,  and  directed  the  troops  to  Guilford 
court-house  ;  to  which  place  he  had  also  ordered 
General  Huger,  to  proceed  with  the  main  army. 

In  this  retreat,  the  Americans  underwent  hard 
ships  almost  incredible.  Many  ot  them  performed 
this  march  without  shoes,  over  frozen  ground, 
which  so  gashed  their  naked  feet,  that  their  blood 
marked  every  slep  of  their  progress.  They  were 
sometimes  without  meat,  often  without  (lour,  and 
always  without  spirituous  liquors.  Their  march 
led  through  a  barren  country,  which  scarcely  af 
forded  necessaries  for  a  few  straggling  inhabitants. 
In  this  severe  season,  also  with  very  little  clothing, 
they  were  daily  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ford 
ing  deep  creeks,  and  of  remaining  wet  without  any 
change  of  cloihes,  till  the  heat  of  their  bodies,  and 
occasional  fires  in  the  woods  dried  their  tattered 
rags.  To  all  these  difficulties  they  submitted,  with 
out  the  loss  of  a  single  sentinel  by  desertion.  Lord 
Cornwallis  reduced  the  quantity  of  his  own  bag 
gage  ;  and  the  example  was  followed  by  ihe  of 
ficers  under  his  command.  Every  thing  not  ne 


cessary  in  action,  or  to  the  exislence  of  the  troops 
was  destroyed.  No  wagons  were  reserved,  ex 
cept  those  loaded  with  hospilal  stores,  salt,  and 
ammunition,  and  four  empty  ones  for  the  use  of 
the  sick.  The  royal  army,  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  liis  lordship,  submitted  to  every  hard 
ship  with  cheerfulness-.  They  beheld,  without 
murmuring,  their  most  valuable  ba^^a^e  destroy 
ed,  and  their  spirituous  liquors  staved,  when  (hey 
were  entering  on  hard  service,  and  tinder  circum 
stances  which  precluded  every  prospect  of  supply. 

The  British  hnd  urged  the  pursuit  with  so  much 
rapidity,  thac  they  reached  the  Catawbn,  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  their  fleeing  ad 
versaries  had  crossed  it.  Before  the  next  morning 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  made  tlint  river  impassable. 
The  Americans,  confident  of  the  justice  ot  their 
cause,  considered  this  event  as  an  interposition  of 
Providence  in  their  favour.  It  is  certain  that,  if 
the  rising  of  the  river  had  taken  place  a  few  hours 
earlier,  General  Morgan,  with  his  whole  detach 
ment  and  500  prisoners,  would  have  scarcely  had 
any  chance  of  escape.  When  ihe  fresh  had  sub 
sided,  so  far  as  to  leave  ihe  river  fordable,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  king's  troops  received  orders  to 
be  in  readiness  to  march  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Feints  had  been  made  of  passing  at 
several  different  fords:  but  the  real  attempl  was 
made  on  the  1st  of  February  at  a  ford  near  McCow- 
an's,  ihe  north  banks  of  which  were  defended  bifa 
small  guard  of  militia  commanded  by  General  Dit- 
vidson.  The  Brilish  matched  through  the  river 
upwards  of  five  hundred  yards  wide,  and  about 
three  (eet  deep,  suslaining  a  constant  lire  from  the 
militia  on  the  opposite  bank  without  returning  it 
till  they  had  made  good  their  passage.  The  light 
infantry  and  grenadier  companies,  as  soon  as  they 
reached  ihe  land,  dispersed  the  Americans.  Gen 
eral  Davidson,  the  brave  leader  of  the  latter,  was 
killed  at  the  first  onset.  The  militia  throughout 
the  neighbouring  settlements  were  dispirited,  and 
but  few  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  take  or  keep 
the  field.  A  small  party,  which  collected  about 
ten  miles  from  the  ford,  was  attacked  and  dispers 
ed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton.  All  the  ford* 
were  abandoned,  and  ihe  whole  royal  army  crossed 
over,  without  any  farther  opposition.  The  passage 
of  the  Calawba  being  effected,  the  Americans  con 
tinued  to  flee,  and  ihe  Brilish  to  pursue.  The 
former,  by  expeditious  movements,  crossed  the 
Yadkin,  parity  in  flats,  and  partly  by  fording,  on 
ihe  second  and  ihird  days  of  February  ;  and  se 
cured  their  boals  on  ihe  north  side.  Though  ihe 
British  were  close  in  their  rear,  yet  the  want  of 
boats,  and  the  rapid  rising  of  the  river  from  pre 
ceding  rains,  made  the  crossing  impossible.  This 
second  hair-breadth  escape  was  considered  bv  the 
Americans  as  a  farther  evidence,  that  their  cause 
was  favoured  by  heaven.  That  they,  in  two  suc 
cessive  instances  should  efiect  their  passage, 
while  their  pursuers,  only  a  few  miles  in  their 
rear,  could  not  follow,  impressed  the  religious 
people  ol  that  settlement  with  such  sentiments  of 
devotion,  as  added  fresh  vigour  to  their  exertions, 
in  behalf  of  American  independence. 

The  British,  having  failed  in  their  firsl  scheme 
of  passing  the  Yadkin,  were  obliged  to  cross  at  the 
upper  fords;  bul  before  this  was  completed,  ihe 
two  divisions  of  the  American  army  made  a  junc 
tion  at  Guilford  court-house  on  the  seventh  of  Feb 
ruary.  Though  this  had  taken  place,  iheir  com 
bined  numbers  were  so  inferior  lo  ihe  British,  that 
General  Greene  could  not  with  any  propriety  risk 
an  action.  He  therefore  called  a  council  o!  of 
ficers,  who  unanimously  concurred  in  opinion,  that 
he  ought  to  retire  over  the  Dan,  and  to  avoid  an 
engagement  till  he  was  reinforced.  Lord  Corn 
wallis,  knowing  the  inferiority  of  the  American 
force,  conceived  hopes,  by  gelling  belween  General 
Greene  and  Virginia,  to  cut  his  retreat,  inter 
cept  his  supplies  and  reinforcements,  and  oblige 
him  lo  fight  under  many  disadvantages.  With 
ihis  view,  his  lordship  kepi  the  upper  counlry, 
where  only  ihe  rivers  are  fordable  ;  supposing 
that  his  adversaries,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
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number  of  flats,  could  not  make  good  their  [nel  Pyle,  when  on  their  way  to  join  the 
passage  in  the  deep  water  below,  or  in  case  of  I  British,  fell  in  with  this  light  American  party, 
their  attempting  it,  he  expected  to  overtake  and  mistook  them  for  the  royal  detachment 


ud  force  them  to  action  before  they  could 
cross.  In  this  expectation  he  was  deceived. 
General  Greene,  by  good  management,  elu 
ded  his  lordship.  The  British  urged  their 
pursuit  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  the  Ameri 
can  light  troops  were  on  the  14th  compelled  to 
retire  upwards  of  40  miles.  By  the  most  inde 
fatigable  exertions  general  Greene  had  that  day 
transported  his  army,  artillery  and  baggage, 
over  the  river  Dan  into  Virginia.  So  rapid 
was  the  pursuit,  and  so  narrow  the  escape,  that 
the  van  of  the  pursuing  British  just  arrived  as 
the  rear  of  the  Americans  had  crossed.  The 
hardships  and  difficulties,  which  the  royal  army 
had  undergone  in  this  march,  were  exceeded 
by  the  mortification,  that  all  their  toils  and  ex 
ertions  were  to  no  purpose.  They  conceived 
it  next  to  impossible  that  general  Greene  could 
escape,  without  receiving  a  decisive  blow. 
They  therefore  cheerfully  submitted  to  diffi 
culties,  of  which  they  who  reside  in  cultivated 
countries  can  form  no  adequate  ideas.  After 
surmounting  incredible  hardships,  when  they 
fancied  themselves  within  grasp  of  their  object, 
they  discovered 
L  lasted. 


that   all    their   hopes    were 


The   continental  army  being  driven  out  of 
North   Carolina,  earl  Cornwallis   thought  the 
opportunity  favourable  for  assembling  the  loy 
alists.     With  this  view  he  left  the  Dan,  and 
proceeded    to    Hillsborough.     On   his  arrival 
there,  he  erected  the  king's  standard,  and  pub 
lished  a  proclamation,  inviting  all  loyal  sub 
jects  to  repair  to  it  with  their  arms   and  ten 
days  provision,  and  assuring  them  of  his  read 
iness  to  concur  with  them  in  effectual  measures 
for  suppressing  the  remains  of  rebellion,  and 
ior  the  re-establishment  of  good  order  and  con 
stitutional  government.     Soon  after  the  king's 
standard  was  erected  at  Hillsborough,  some 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  rode  into  the  British 
camp.     They  seemed  to  be  very  desirous  of 
peace,  but  averse  to  any  co-operation  for  pro 
curing  it.     They  acknowledged  the  continen 
tals  were  chased  out  of  the  province,  but  ex 
pressed  their  apprehensions  that  they  would 
soon  return,  and  on  the  whole  declined  to  take 
any  decided  part  in  a  cause  which  yet  appear 
ed  dangerous.     Notwithstanding  the  indiffer 
ence  or  timidity  of   the  loyalists  near  Hills- 
borough,  lord  Cornwallis  hoped  for  substantial 
aid  from  the    inhabitants  between    Haw  and 
Deep   river.     He  therefore  detached  lieuten 
ant  colonel   Tarleton  with  450  men,  to  give 
countenance  to  the  friends  of  royal  government 
in  that  district.     Greene  being  informed  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  joined  his  lordship, 
and  that  they  were  repairing  in  great  numbers 
to   make  their  submission,   was   apprehensive 
that  unless  some  spirited  measure  was  imme 
diately  taken,  the  whole  country  would  be  lost 
to  the  Americans.     He  therefore  concluded, 
at  every  hazard,  to  recross  the  Dan.  This  was 
done  by  the  light  troops,  and  these  on  the  next 
day  were  followed  by  the  main  body  accom 
panied  witli  a  brigade  of  Virginia  militia.     Im 
mediately  after  the  return  of  the  Americans  to 
North-Carolina,    some  of  their    light  troops, 
commanded  by  general  Pickens  and  lieutenant 
colonel  Lee,  were  detached  in  pursuit  of  Tarle 
ton,   who  had  been   sent  to  encourage  the  in 
surrection  of  the     loyalists.      Three    hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  lories,  commanded  by  colo- 
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sent  for  their  support.  The  Americans  attack 
ed  them,  labouring  under  this  mistake,  to  great 
ad\  antage,  and  cut  them  down  as  they  were 
crying  out.  "  God  save  the  king,"  and  ma 
king  protestations  of  their  loyalty.  Natives  of 
the  British  colonies  who  were  of  this  character, 
more  rarely  found  mercy  than  European  sol 
diers.  They  were  considered  by  the  whig 
Americans  as  being  cowards,  who  not  only 
wanted  spirit  to  defend  their  constitutional 
rights,  but  who  unnaturally  co-operated  with 
strangers  in  fixing  the  chains  of  foreign  dom 
ination  on  themselves  and  countrymen.  Many 
of  them  on  this  occasion  suffered  the  extremity 
of  military  vengeance.  Tarleton  was  refresh 
ing  his  legion,  about  a  mile  from  this  scene  of 
slaughter.  Upon  hearing  the  alarm  he  re- 
crossed  the  Haw  and  returned  to  Hillsborough. 
On  his  retreat  he  cut  down  several  of  the  roy 
alists,  as  they  were  advancing  to  join  the  Brit 
ish  army,  mistaking  them  for  the  rebel  militia 
of  the  country.  These  events,  together  with 
the  return  of  the  American  army,  overset  all 
the  schemes  of  lord  Cornwallis.  The  tide  of 
public  sentiment  was  no  longer  in  his  favour. 
The  recruiting  service  in  behalf  of  the  royal  army- 
was  entirely  stopped.  The  absence  of  the  Amer 
ican  army,  for  one  fortnight  longer,  might  have 
turned  the  scale.  The  advocates  for  royal 
government  being  discouraged  by  these  ad 
verse  accidents,  and  being  also  generally  defi 
cient  in  that  ardent  zeal  -which  characterised 
the  patriots,  could  not  be  induced  to  act  with 
confidence.  They  were  so  dispersed  over  a 
arge  extent  of  a  thinly  settled  country,  that  it 
ivas  difficult  to  bring  them  tounite  in  any  common 
alan.  They  had  no  superintending  Congress 
:o  give  system  or  concert  to  their  schemes. 
While  each  little  district  pursued  separate 
measures,  all  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
American  governments;  Numbers  of  them, 
ivho  were  on  their  way  to  join  lord  Cornwal- 
.is,  struck  with  terror  at  the  unexpected  re 
turn  of  the  American  army,  and  with  the 
unhappy  fate  of  their  brethren,  went  home  to 
wait  events.  Their  policy  was  of  that  timid 
sind,  which  disposed  them  to  be  more  atten 
tive  to  personal  safety,  than  to  the  success  of 


iithcr  army. 
Though  general 


Greene  had  recrossed,  his 


plan  was  not  to  venture  upon  an  immediate  ac 
tion,  but  to  keep  alive  the  courage  of  his  par 
ty — to  depress  that  of  the  loyalists,  and  to  har- 
rass  the  foragers  and  detachments  of  the  Brit 
ish,  till  reinforcements  should  arrive.  While 
Greene  was  unequal  even  to  defensive  opera 
tions,  he  lay  seven  days  within  ten  miles  of 
Cornwallis'  camp,  but  took  a  new  position 
every  night,  and  kept  it  a  profound  secret 
where  the  next  was  to  be.  By  such  frequent 
movements,  lord  Cornwallis  could  not  gain  in 
telligence  of  his  situation  in  time  to  profit  by  it. 
He  manoeuvred  in  this  manner  to  avoid  an  ac 
tion,  for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
was  often  obliged  to  ask  bread  from  the  com 
mon  soldiers,  having  none  of  his  own.  By 
the  end  of  that  period,  two  brigades  of  militia 
from  North-Carolina,  and  one  from  Virginia, 
together  with  four  hundred  regulars  raised  for 
eighteen  months,  joined  his  army,  and  gave 
him  a  superiority  of  numbers.  He  therefore 
det*mined  no  longer  to  avoid  an  engagement. 
Lord  Cornwallis  having  sought  for  this,  no 


longer  delay  took  place  on  either  side.  The 
American  army  consisted  of  about  1400  men, 
of  which  more  than  one  half  wi  re  militia. 
The  British  of  about2400,  chiefly  troops  grown 
veteran  in  victories.  The  former  was  drawn 
up  in  three  lines.  The  front  composed  of 
North-Carolina  militia,  the  second  of  Virginia 
militia,  the  third  and  last  of  continental  troops, 
commanded  by  general  Huger  and  colonel  Wil- 
liams.  After  a  brisk  cannonade  in  front  the  British 
advanced  in  three  columns.  The  Hessians  on  the 
right,  the  guards  in  thi  •  centre,  and  lieutenant  col 
onel  Webster's  brigade  on  the  left,  and  attacked 
.he  frontline.  This  gave  way  when  their  adver 
saries  were  at  the  distance  of  140  yards,  and 
was  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  a  colonel, 
who  on  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  called  out  to 
an  officer  at  some  distance  "that  he  would  be 
surrounded."  The  alarm  was  sufficient  : 
without  inquiring  into  the  probability  of  what 
lad  been  injudiciously  suggested,  the  militia 
orecipitately  quitted  the  field  :  As  one  good 
officer  may  sometimes  mend  the  face  of  affairs, 
so  the  misconduct  of  a  bad  one  may  injure  a 
whole  army.  Untrained  men  when  on  the 
Seld  are  similar  to  each  other.  The  difference 
of  their  conduct  depends  much  on  incidental 
circumstances,  and  on  none  more  than  the 
manner  of  their  being  led  on,  and  the  quality 
of  the  officers  by  whom  they  are  commanded. 
The  Virginia  militia  stood  their  ground,  and 
kept  up  their  fire  till  they  were  ordered  to 
retreat.  General  Stevens,  their  commander, 
had  posted  40  rifleman  at  equal  distances, 
twenty  paces  in  the  rear  of  his  brigade,  with 
orders  to  shoot  every  man  who  should  leave 
his  post.  That  brave  officer,  though  wounded 
through  the  thigh,  did  not  quit  the  field.  The 
continental  troops,  were  last  engaged,  and 
maintained  the  conflict  with  great  spirit  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  At  length  the  discipline  of 
veteran  troops  gained  the  day.  They  broke 
the  second  Maryland  brigade,  turned  the 
American  left  flank,  and  got  in  rear  of  the  Vir 
ginia  brigade.  They  appeared  to  be  gaining 
Greene's  right,  which  would  have  encircled  the 
whole  of  the  continental  troops,  a  retreat  was 
therefore  ordered.  This  was  made  in  good 
order,  and  no  farther  than  over  the  reedy  fork, 
a  distance  of  dtout  three  miles.  Greene  hal 
ted  there  and  drew -up  till  he  had  collectiHl 
most  of  the  stragglers,  and  then  retired  to 
Speedwell's  iron  works,  ten  miles  distant  from 
Guilford.  The  Americans  lost  4  pieces  of  ar 
tillery  and  two  ammunition  wagons.  The 
victory,  cost  the  British  dear.  Their  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  several  hundreds. 
The  guards  lost  colonel  Stuart  and  three  cap 
tains  besides  subalterns.  Colonel  Webster,  an 
officer  of  distinguished  merit,  diedof  his  wounds 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  whole  royal  army. 
Generals  O'Hara  and  Howard,  and  lieutenant 
colonel  Tarleton,  were  wounded.  About  300 
of  the  continentals,  and  one  hundred  of  the 
Virginia  militia,  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Among  the  former  was  major  Anderson  of  the 
Maryland  line,  a  most  valuable  officer,  of  the 
latter  were  generals  Huger  and  Stevens.  The 
early  retreat  of  the  North-Carolinians  saved 
them  from  much  loss.  The  American  army 
sustained  a  great  diminution,  by  the  numerous 
fugitives  who  instead  of  rejoining  the  camp 
•*ent  to  their  homes.  Lord  Cornwallis  suf 
fered  so  much  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
improve  the  advantages  he  had  gained.  The 
British  had  only  the  name,  the  Americans,  all 
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the  good  consequences  of  a  victory.  General 
Greene  retreated,  and  lord  Cornwallis  kept  the 
field,  but  notwithstanding  the  British  interest 
in  North-Carolina  was  from  that  day  ruined. 
Soon  after  this  action,  lord  Cornwallis  issued  a 
proclamation  setting  forth  his  complete  victory, 
and  calling  on  all  loyal  subjects  to  stand  forth,  and 
take  an  active  part  in  restoring  order  and  good 
government, and  offering  a  pardon  and  protection 
to  all  rebels,  murderers  excepted,  who  woulc 
surrender  themselves  on  or  before  the  20th  o: 
April.  On  the  next  day  after  this  proclamation 
was  issued,  his  lordship  left  his  hospital  and  75 
wounded  men,  with  the  numerous  loyalists  in 
the  vicinity,  and  began  a  march  towards  Wil 
mington,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  re 
treat.  Major  Craig,  who  for  the  purposes  o 
co-operating  with  his  lordship,  had  been  sta 
tioned  at  Wilmington,  was  not  able  to  open  a 
water  communication  with  the  British  army 
while  they  were  in  the  upper  country.  The 
distance,  the  narrowness  of  Cape-Fear  river,  the 
commanding  elevation  of  its  banks,  and  the 
hostile  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  on  eacl 
side  of  it,  forbade  the  attempt.  The  destitute 
condition  of  the  British  army,  made  it  necessary 
to  go  to  these  supplies,  which  for  these  reasons 
could  not  be  brought  to  them. 

General  Greene  no  sooner  received  infor 
mation  of  this  movement  of  lord  Cornwallis 
than  he  put  his  army  in  motion  to  follow  him 
As  he  had  no  means  of  providing  for  the 
wounded,  of  his  own  and  the  British  forces,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  neighboring  inhabitants  o: 
the  Quaker  persuasion,  in  which  he  mentioned 
his  being  brought  up  a  Quaker,  and  urged 
them  to  take  care  of  the  wounded  on  both  sides 
His  recommendations  prevailed,  and  the 
Quakers  supplied  the  hospitals  with  every 
comfort  in  their  power. 

The  Americans  continued  the  pursuit  oi 
Cornwallis  till  they  had  arrived  at  Ramsay's 
mill  on  Deep  river,  but  for  good  reasons  de 
sisted  from  following  him  any  farther. 

Lord  Cornwallis  halted  and  refreshed  his 
army  for  about  three  weeks  at  Wilmington, 
and  then  marched  across  the  country  to  Peters 
burg  in  Virginia.  Before  it  was  known  that 
his  lordship  had  determined  on  this  movement, 
the  bold  resolution  of  returning  to  South-Car 
olina  was  formed  by  general  Greene.  This  ani 
mated  the  friends  of  Congress  in  that  quarter. 
Had  the  American  army  followed  his  lordship, 
the  southern  states  would  have  conceived  them 
selves  conquered  ;  for  their  hopes  and  fears  pre 
vailed  just  as  the  armies  marched  north  or  south. 
Though  lord  Cornwallis  marched  through 
North-Carolina  to  Virginia,  yet  as  the  Ameri 
can  army  returned  to  South-Carolina,  the  people 
considered  that  movement  of  his  lordship  in  the 
light  of  a  retreat. 

While  the  two  armies  were  in  North-Caroli 
na  the  whig  inhabitants  of  South-Carolina  were 
animated  by  the  gallant  exertions  of  Sumter 
and  Marion.  These  distinguished  partizans, 
while  surrounded  with  enemies,  kept  the  field. 
Though  the  continental  army  was  driven  into 
Virginia,  they  did  not  despair  of  the  common 
wealth.  Having  mounted  their  followers, 
their  motions  were  rapid,  and  their  attacks  un 
expected.  With  their  light  troops  they  inter 
cepted  the  Britsh  convoys  of  provisions,  infes 
ted  their  out-posts,  beat  up  their  quarters,  and 
harrassed  their  detachments  with  such  frequent 
alarms,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  always  on 
their  guard.  In  the  western  extremity  of  the 


state,  Sumter  -was  powerfully  supported  by 
colonels  Niel,  Lacy,  Hill,  Wiric,  Brutton, 
Brandon,  and  others,  each  of  whom  held  militia 
commissions,  and  had  many  friends.  In  the 
north-eastern  extremity,  Marion  received  in 
like  manner  great  assistance  from  the  active 
exertions  of  colonels  Peter  Horry,  and  Hugh 
Horry,  lieutenant  colonel  John  Baxter,  colonel 
James  Postell,  major  John  Postell,  and  mnjor 
John  James. 

The  inhabitants,  either  as  affection  or  vicini 
ty  induced  them,  arranged  themselves  under 
some  of  the  militia  officers  and  performed  many 
gallant  enterprizes.  These  singly  were  of  too 
little  consequence  to  merit  a  particular  relation, 
but  in  general  they  displayed  the  determined 
spirit  of  the  people  and  embarrassed  the  Brit 
ish.  One  in  which  major  John  Postell  com 
manded  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  particularly  of  the  in 
difference  for  property  which  then  prevailed. 
Captain  James  de  Peyster  of  the  royal  army, 
with  25  grenadiers,  having  taken  post  in  the 
house  of  the  major's  father,  the  major  posted 
his  small  command  of  21  militia  men,  in  such 
positions  as  commanded  its  doors,  and  deman 
ded  their  surrender.  This  being  refused,  he 
set  fire  to  an  out-house,  and  was  proceeding  to 
burn  that  in  which  they  were  posted,  and  noth 
ing  but  the  immediate  submission  of  the  whole 
party  restrained  him  from  sacrificing  his  father's 
valuable  property,  to  gain  an  advantage  to  his 
country. 

While  lord  Cornwallis  was  preparing  to  in 
vade  Virginia,  general  Greene  determined  to 
re-commence  offensive  military  operations  in 
the  southern  extreme  of  the  confederacy,  in 
preference  to  pursuing  his  lordship  into  Vir 
ginia.  General  Sumter,  who  had  warmly  ur 
ged  this  measure,  was  about  this  time  authori 
zed  to  raise  a  state  brigade,  to  be  in  service  for 
eighteen  months.  He  had  also  prepared  the 
militia  to  co-operate  with  the  returning  conti 
nentals.  With  these  forces  an  offensive  war  was 
re-commenced  in  South-Carolina,  and  prose 
cuted  with  spirit  and  success. 

Before  Greene  set  out  on  his  marcli  for  Caro 
lina,  he  sent  orders  to  general  Pickens,  to  pre 
vent  supplies  from  going  to  the  British  garri 
sons  at  Ninety-Six,  and  Augusta,  and  also  de 
tached  lieutenant  colonel  Lee  to  advance  be 
fore  the  continental  troops.  The  latter  in 
eight  days  penetrated  through  the  intermediate 
country  to  general  Marion's  quarters  upon  the 
Santee.  The  main  army,  in  a  few  more  days, 
completed  their  march  from  Deep  river  to 
Camden.  The  British  had  erected  a  chain  of 
posts  from  the  capital  to  the  extreme  districts 
of  the  state,  which  had  regular  communications 
with  each  other.  Lord  Cornwallis  being  gone 
to  Virginia,  these  became  objects  of  enterprize 
to  the  Americans.  While  general  Greene 
was  marching  with  his  main  force  against 
Camden,  fort  Watson,  which  lay  between 
Camden  and  Charleston,  was  invested  by  gen 
eral  Marion  and  lieutenant  colonel  Lee.  The 
besiegers  speedily  erected  a  work  which 
overlooked  the  fort,  though  that  was  built  on 
an  Indian  mount  upwards  of  30  feet  high,  from 
which  they  fired  into  it  witli  such  execution 
that  the  besieged  durst  not  show  themselves. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  garrison,  con 
sisting  of  114  men,  surrendered  by  capitu 
lation. 

Camden,  before  which  the  main  Amewcan 
army  was  encamped,  is  a  village  situated  on  a 


i  plain,  covered  on  the  south  and  east  sides  by 
the  WTHteree  and  a  creek,  the  western  and 
northern  by  six  redoubts.  It  was  defended  by 
lord  Rawdon  with  about  900  men.  The 
American  army,  consisting  only  of  about  an 
equal  number  of  continentals,  and  between  two 
and  three  hundred  militia,  was  unequal  to  the 
task  of  carrying  this  post  by  storm,  or  of  com 
pletely  investing  it.  General  Greene  therefore  I 
took  a  good  position  about  a  mile  distant,  in 
expectation  of  alluring  the  garrison  out  of  their 
lines.  Lord  Rawdon  armed  his  whole  force, 
and  with  great  spirit  sallied  on  the  25th.  An 
engagement  ensued.  Victory  for  some  time 
evidently  inclined  to  the  Americans,  but  in  the 
progress  of  the  action,  the  premature  retreat  of 
two  companies  eventually  occasioned  ihe  de 
feat  of  the  whole  American  army.  Greene 
with  his  usual  firmness,  instantly  took  measures 
to  prevent  lord  Rawdon  from  improving  the 
success  he  had  obtained.  He  refrr  itcd  with 
such  order  that  most  of  his  wounded  and  all 
his  artillery,  together  with  a  number  of  prison 
ers,  were  carried  off.  The  British  retired  to 
Camden,  and  the  Americans  encamped  about 
five  miles  from  their  former  position.  Thoir 
loss  was  between  two  and  three  hundred. 
Soon  after  this  action  general  Greene,  know 
ing  that  the  British  garrison  could  not  subsist 
long  in  Camden  without  fresh  supplies  from 
Charleston  or  the  country,  took  such  positions 
as  were  most  likely  to  prevent  their  g<  'ttingany. 
Lord  Rawdon  received  a  reinforcement  of  4 
or  500  men  by  the  arrival  of  colonel  Watson 
from  Pedee.  WTith  this  increase  of  strength, 
he  attempted  on  the  next  day  to  compel  gen 
eral  Greene  to  another  action,  but  found  it  to 
be  impracticable.  Failing  in  this  design  he 
returned  to  Camden  and  burned  the  jail,  mills, 
many  private  houses,  and  a  great  deal  of  his 
own  baggage.  He  then  evacuated  the  post, 
and  retired  to  the  southward  of  Santee.  His 
lordship  discovered  as  much  prudence  in  eva 
cuating  Camden,  as  he  had  shown  bravery  in 
its  defence.  The  fall  of  Fort  \Vatson  broke 
the  chain  of  communication  with  Charleston, 
and  the  position  of  the  American  arms,  in  a 
great  measure  intercepted  supplies  from  the 
adjacent  country.  The  British  in  South-Caro 
lina,  now  cut  from  all  communication  with 
lord  Cornwallis,  would  have  hazarded  the  cap 
ital,  by  keeping  large  detachments  in  their 
distant  out-posts.  They  therefore  resolved  to 
contract  their  limits  by  retiring  within  the  San 
tee.  This  measure  animated  the  friends  of 
Congress  in  the  extremities  of  the  state,  and 
disposed  them  to  co-operate  with  the  American 
army.  While  Greene  lay  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Camden,  he  hung  in  one  day  eight  soldiers, 
who  had  deserted  from  his  army.  This  had 
such  effect  afterwards  that  there  was  no  deser 
tion  for  three  months.  On  the  day  after  the 
evacuation  of  Camden,  the  post  at  Orangeburg, 
consisting  of  70  British  militia  and  12  regulars, 
surrendered  to  general  Sumter.  On  the  next 
day  Forte  Motte  capitulated.  This  was  situa 
ted  above  the  fork  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Congaree.  The  British  had  built  their  works 
round  Mrs.  Motte's  dwelling-house.  She  with 
great  cheerfulness  furnished  the  Americans 
with  materials  for  firing  her  own  house. 
These  being  thrown  by  them  on  its  roof  soon 
kindled  into  flame.  The  firing  of  the  house, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  British  works, 
compelled  the  garrison,  consisting  of  165  men, 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 
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In  two  days  more  the  British  evacuated  their 
post  at  Nelson's  ferry,  and  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  their  stores.  On  the  day  following, 
fort  Granby,  garrisoned  by  352  men,  mostly 
royal  militia,  surrendered  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Lee.  Very  advantageous  terms  were  given 
them,  from  an  apprehension  that  lord  Rawdon 
was  marching  to  their  relief. 

Their  baggage  was  secured,  in  which  was 
included  an  immense  quantity  of  plunder.  The 
American  military  were  much  disgusted  at  the 
terms  allowed  the  garrison,  and  discovered  a 
disposition  to  break  the  capitulation  and  kill  the 
prisoners  ;  but  Greene  restrained  them,  by  de 
claring  in  the  most  preremptory  manner,  that 
he  would  instantly  put  to  death  any  one  who 
should  offer  violence  to  those,  who,  by  surren 
dering,  were  under  his  protection. 

General  Marion  with  a  party  of  militia,  mar 
ched  about  this  time  to  Georgetown,  and  be 
gan  regular  approaches  against  the  British  post 
in  that  place.  On  the  first  night  after  his  men 
had  broken  ground,  their  adversaries  evacua 
ted  their  works,  and  retreated  to  Charleston ; 
shortly  after,  one  Manson,  an  inhabitant  of 
youth-Carolina,  who  had  joined  the  British, 
appeared  in  an  armed  vessel,  and  demanded 
permission  to  land  his  men  in  the  town.  This 
being  refused,  he  sent  a  few  of  them  ashore 
and  set  fire  to  it.  Upwards  of  forty  houses 
were  speedly  reduced  to  ashes. 

In  the  rapid  manner  just  related,  the  British 
lost  six  posts,  and  abandoned  all  the  north-eas 
tern  extremities  of  South-Carolina.  They  still 
retained  possession  of  Augusta  and  Ninety-Six, 
in  addition  to  their  posts  near  the  sea  coast. 
Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  fort  Granby, 
lieutenant  colonel  Lee  began  his  march  for  Au- 
jjusta,  and  in  four  days  completed  it. 

The  British  post  at  Silver-Bluff,  with  a  field 
piece  and  considerable  stores,  surrendered  to  a 
detachment  of  Lee's  legion  commanded  by 
captain  Rudolph.  Lee  on  his  arrival  at  Au 
gusta  joined  Pickens,  who  with  a  body  of  mili 
tia  had  for  some  time  past  taken  post  in  the  vi 
cinity.  They  jointly  carried  on  their  approa 
ches  against  fort  Cornwallis  at  Augusta,  in 
which  colonel  Brown  commanded.  Two 
batteries  were  erected  within  30  yards  of  the 
parapet,  which  overlooked  the  fort.  From 
these  eminences  the  American  riflemen  shot 
into  the  inside  of  the  works  with  success  : 
The  garrison  buried  themselves  in  a  great  mea 
sure  under  ground,  and  obstinately  refused  to 
capitulate,  till  the  necessity  was  so  pressing 
that  every  man  -who  attempted  to  fire  on  the 
besiegers,  was  immediately  shot  down.  At 
length  when  farther  resistance  \vould  have 
been  madness,  the  fort  with  about  300  men  sur 
rendered,  on  honorable  terms  of  capitulation. 
The  Americans  during  the  siege  had  about  for 
ty  men  killed  and  wounded.  After  the  sur 
render,  lieut.  colonel  Grierson  of  the  British 
militia,  was  shot  by  the  Americans.  A  re 
ward  of  100  guineas  was  offered,  but  in  vain, 
for  the  perpetrator  of  the  perfidious  deed. 
Lieutenant  colonel  Brown,  would  probably 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  his  conquer 
ors  furnished  him  with  an  escort  to  the  royal  gar 
rison  in  Savannah.  Individuals  whose  pas-- 
sions  were  inflamed  by  injuries,  and  exaspera 
ted  with  personal  animosity,  were  eager  to 
gratify  revenge  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war. 
Murders  had  produced  murders.  Plundering, 
assassinations,  and  house  burnings,  had  become 
common.  Zeal  for  the  king  or  the  Congress 


were  the  ostensible  motives  of  action  ;  but  in  se 
veral  of  both  sides,  the  love  of  plunder,  private 
pique,  and  asavageness  of  disposition,  led  to  ac 
tions  which  were  disgraceful  to  human  nature. 
Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  the  vicinity  of 
Savannah  river,  and  such  the  exasperation  of 
whigs  against  lories,  and  of  lories,  against 
whigs ;  and  so  much  had  they  suffered  from 
and  inflicted  on  each  other,  that  the  laws  of 
war,  and  the  precepts  of  humanity,  afforded 
but  a  feeble  security  for  the  observance  of  ca 
pitulations  on  either  side.  The  American  offi 
cers  exerted  themselves  to  procure  to  their 
prisoners  that  safety  which  many  of  the  inhab 
itants,  influenced  by  a  remembrance  of  the 
sufferings  of  themselves,  and  of  their  friends, 
were  unwilling  to  allow  them. 

While  operations  were  carrying  on  against 
the  small  posts,  Greene  proceeded  with  his 
main  army  and  laid  siege  to  Ninety-Six,  in 
which  lieutenant  colonel  Cruger,  with  upwards 
:)f  500  men,  was  advantageously  posted.  On 
the  left  of  the  besiegers  was  a  work  erected  in 
the  form  of  a  star.  On  the  right  was  a  strong 
blockade  fort,  with  two  block  houses  in  it. 
The  town  was  also  picquetted  in  with  strong 
picquets,  and  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  and  a 
bank,  near  the  height  of  a  common  parapet. 
The  besiegers  were  more  numerous  than  the 
besieged,  but  the  disparity  was  not  great. 

The  siege  was  prosecuted  with  indefatiga 
ble  industry.  The  garrison  defended  them 
selves  with  spirit  and  address.  On  the  morn 
ing  after  the  siege  began,  a  party  sallied  from 
the  garrison,  and  drove  the  advance  of  the  be 
siegers  from  their  works.  The  next  night, 
two  strong  block  batteries  were  erected  at 
the  distance  of  350  yards.  Another  battery  20 
feet  high,  was  erected  within  220  yards,  and 
soon  after  a  fourth  one  was  erected  within  100 
yards  of  the  main  fort,  and  lastly,  a  rifle  bat 
tery  was  erected  30  feet  high,  within  30  yards 
of  the  ditch  ;  from  all  of  which  the  besiegers 
fired  into  the  British  works.  The  abbatis  was 
turned,  and  a  mine  and  two  trenches  were  so 
far  extended,  as  to  be  within  six  feet  of  the 
ditch.  At  that  interesting  moment,  intelligence 
was  conveyed  into  the  garrison,  that  lord  Raw 
don  was  near  at  hand,  with  about  2000  men  for 
their  relief.  These  had  arrived  in  Charleston 
from  Ireland  after  the  siege  began,  and  were 
marched  for  Ninety-Six,on  the  seventh  day  after 
they  landed.  In  these  circumstances,  gen 
eral  Greene  had  no  alternative  but  to  raise  the 
seige,  or  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  place  b; 
assault.  The  latter  was  attempted.  Thoug! 
the  assailants  displayed  great  resolution,  they 
failed  of  success.  On  this  gen.  Greene  raised 
the  siege,  and  retreated  over  Saluda.  His  loss 
in  the  assault  and  previous  conflicts  was  about 
150  men.  Lieutenant  colonel  Cruger  deser 
vedly  gained  great  reputation  by  this  success 
ful  defence.  He  was  particularly  indebted  to 
major  Greene, who  had  bravely  and  judiciously 
defended  that  redoubt,  for  the  reduction  of 
which,  the  greatest  exertions  had  been  made. 
Truly  distressing  was  the  situation  of  the 
American  army.  When  they  were  nearly 
masters  of  the  whole  country,  they  were  com 
pelled  to  seek  safety  by  retreating  to  its  ut 
most  extremity.  In  this  gloomy  situation 
Greene  was  advised  to  retire  with  his  remain 
ing  force  to  Virginia.  To  suggestions  of  this 
kind  he  nobly  replied,  "I  will  recover  South- 
Carolina,  or  die  in  the  attempt."  This  distin 
guished  officer,  whose  genius  was  most  vigorous 


in  those  perilous  extremities  when  feeble  minds 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  adopted  the 
only  expedientnow  left  him,  that  of  avoiding  an 
engagement  till  the  British  force  should  be  di 
vided.  Lord  Rawdon,  who  by  rapid  marches 
was  near  Ninety-Six  at  the  time  of  the  assault, 
pursued  theAmencans  as  far  as  the  Enoree  river: 
but  without  overtaking  them.  Desisting  from 
this  frxutless  pursuit,  he  drew  off  a  part  of  his 
force  from  Ninety-Six,  and  fixed  a  detachment 
at  the  Congaree.  General  Greene,  on  hearing 
that  the  British  force  was  divided,  faced  about 
to  give  them  battle.  Lord  Rawdon,  no  less 
surprized  than  alarmed  at  this  unexpected 
movement  of  his  lately  retreating  foe,  abandon 
ed  the  Congaree  in  two  days  after  he  had  reach 
ed  it,  and  inarched  to  Orangeburgh.  General 
Greene  in  his  turn  pursued  and  offered  him 
battle.  His  lordship  would  not  venture  out, 
and  his  adversary  was  too  weak  to  attack  him 
in  his  encampment,  with  any  prospect  of 


Reasons  similar  to  those  which  induced  tho 
British  to  evacuate  Camden,  weighed  with 
them  about  this  time,  to  withdraw  their  troops 
from  Ninety-Six.  While  the  American  army 
lay  nearOrangeburgh, lieutenant  colonel  Cruger 
having  evacuated  the  post  he  had  gallantly  de 
fended,  was  marching  with  the  troops  of  that 
garrison,  through  the  forks  of  Edisto,  to  join 
lord  Rawdon  at  Orangeburgh.  General 
G  reene  being  unable  to  prevent  their  junction, 
and  still  less  so  to  stand  before  their  combined 
force,  retired  to  the  high  hills  of  Santee.  The 
evacuation  of  Camden  having  been  effected  by 
striking  at  the  posts  below  it,  the  same  man 
oeuvre  was  now  attempted  to  induce  the  Brit 
ish  to  leave  Orangeburgh.  With  this  view, 
general  Sumter  and  Marion,  with  their  brigades, 
and  the  legion  cavalry,  were  detached  to 
Monk's  corner  and  Dorchester.  They  moved 
down  different  roads,  and  commenced  separate 
and  successful  attacks,  on  convoys  and  detach 
ments  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston.  In  this 
manner  was  the  War  carried  on.  While  the 
British  kept  their  forces  compact  they  could  not 
cover  the  country,  and  the  American  general 
had  the  prudence  to  avoid  fighting.  When 
they  divided  their  army,  their  detachments 
were  attacked  and  defeated.  While  they  were 
in  the  upper  country,  light  parties  of  Ameri 
cans  annoyed  their  small  posts  in  the  lower  set 
tlements.  The  people  soon  found  that  the  late 
conquerors  were  not  able  to  afford  them  their 
promised  protection.  The  spirit  of  revolt  be 
came  general,  and  the  royal  interest  declined 
daily. 

The  British  having  evacuated  all  their  posts 
to  the  northward  of  Santee  and  Congaree,  and 
to  the  westward  of  Edisto  conceived  themselves 
able  to  hold  all  that  fertile  country  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  enclosed  by  these  rivers.  They 
therefore  once  more  resumed  their  station,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Wateree  and  Congareo. 
This  induced  general  Greene  to  concert  far 
ther  measures  for  forcing  them  down  towards 
Charleston.  He  therefore  crossed  the  Watereo 
and  Congaree,  and  collected  his  whole  force 
on  the  south  side  of  the  latter,  intending  to  act 
offensively.  On  his  approach  the  British  re 
tired  about  40  miles  nearer  Charleston,  and 
took  post  at  the  Eutaw  springs.  General 
Greene  advanced  with  2000  men,  to  attack 
ihcm  in  their  encampment  at  this  place.  His 
force  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines  :  The  first 
was  composed  of  militia,  and  the  second  of 
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continental  troops.  As  the  Americans  advan 
ced  they  fell  in  with  two  parties  of  the  British, 
three  or  four  miles  a-head  of  their  main  army. 
These  being  briskly  attacked  soon  retired. 
The  militia  continued  to  pursue  and  fire,  till 
the  action  became  general,  and  till  they  were 
obliged  to  give  way.  They  were  well  sup 
ported  by  the  continental  troops.  In  the  hot 
test  of  the  action  colonel  O.  Williams,  and 
lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  with  the  Mary 
land  and  Virginia  continentals,  charged  with 
trailed  arms.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  in 
trepidity  of  both  officers  and  men  on  this  oc 
casion.  They  rushed  on  in  good  order  through 
a  heavy  cannonade  and  a  shower  of  musketry, 
with  such  unshaken  resolution,  that  they  bore 
down  all  before  them.  Lieutenant  colonel 
Campbell,  while  bravely  leading  his  men  on 
to  that  successful  charge,  received  a  mortal 
wound.  After  he  had  fallen,  he  inquired  who 
gave  way,  and  being  informed  that  the  British 
were  fleeing  in  all  quarters,  replied,  "I  die 
contented,"  and  immediately  expired.  The 
British  were  vigorously  pursued,  and  upwards 
of  500  of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  On  their 
retreat  they  took  post  in  a  strong  brick  house, 
and  in  a  picquetted  garden.  From  these  ad 
vantageous  positions  they  renewed  the  action. 
Four  six  pounders  were  ordered  up  before  the 
house  from  under  cover  of  which  the  British 
were  firing.  The  Americans  were  compelled 
to  leave  these  pieces  and  retire,  but  they  left  a 
strong  picquet  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  only 
retreated  to  the  nearest  water  in  their  rear.  In 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  lieutenant  colonel 
Stuart,  who  commanded  the  British  on  this 
occasion,  left  seventy  of  his  wounded  men  and 
a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  moved  from  the 
Eutaws  towards  Charleston.  The  loss  of  the 
British,  inclusive  of  prisoners,  was  upwards  oi 
1100  men,  that  of  the  Americans  above  500,  in 
which  number  were  sixty  officers.  Congress 
honored  general  Greene  for  his  good  conduct  in 
tins  action,  with  a  British  standard  and  a  golden 
medal.  They  also  voted  their  thanks  to  the 
different  corps  and  their  commanders. 

Soon  after  this  engagement,  the  Americans 
retired  to  their  former  position  on  the  high 
hills  of  Sant.ee,  and  the  British  took  post  in  the 
vicinity  of  Monk's-Corner.  In  the  close  of  the 
year,  general  Greene  moved  down  into  the 
lower  country,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
British  abandoned  their  out-posts,  and  retired 
with  their  whole  force  to  the  quarter  house  on 
Charleston-neck.  The  defence  of  the  country 
was  given  up,  and  the  conqueMrs,  who  had 
lately  carried  their  arms  to  the  CTttremities  of 
the  state,  seldom  aimed  at  any  thing  more  dian 
to  secure  tl*emselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cap 
ital.  The  crops,  which  had  been  planted  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  under  British  auspices, 
and  with  the  expectation  of  affording  them  sup 
plies,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and 
administered  to  them  a  seasonable  relief.  The 
battle  of  Eutaw  may  be  considered  as  closing 
the  national  war  in  South-Carolina.  A  few 
excursions  were  afterwards  made  by  the  Brit 
ish,  and  sundry  small  enterprizes  were  execu 
ted,  but  nothing  of  more  general  consequence 
than  the  loss  of  property,  and  of  individual 
lives.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1781,  in 
South-Carolina.  At  its  commencement  the 
British  were  in  force  over  all  the  state  ;  at  its 
close  they  durst  not,  but  with  great  precaution, 
venture  twenty  miles  from  Charleston.  History 
affords  but  few  instances  of  commanders,  who 


have  achieved  so  much  with  equal  means,  as1 
was  done  by  general  Greene  in  the  short  space 
of  a  twelvemonth.  He  opened  the  campaign 
with  gloomy  prospects,  but  closed  it  with 
jlory.  His  unpaid  and  half  naked  army  had 
;o  contend  with  veteran  soldiers,  supplied  with 
every  thing  that  the  wealth  of  Britain  or  the 
plunder  of  Carolina  could  procure.  Under 
all  these  disadvantages,  he  compelled  superior 
numbers  to  retire  from  the  extremity  of  the 
state,  and  confine  themselves  in  the  capital  and 
its  vicinity.  Had  not  his  mind  been  of  the 
firmest  texture,  he  \vould  have  been  discoura 
ged  ;  but  his  enemies  found  him  as  formidable 
on  the  evening  of  a  defeat,  as  on  the  morning 
after  a  victory. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Campaigned  1781. — Operations  in  Virginia: — Cornwall!* 
captured : — .New  London  destroyed. 

IT  has  already  been  mentioned  that  lord 
Cornwallis,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Guilford, 
marched  to  "Wilmington  in  North-Carolina. 
When  he  had  completed  that  march,  various 
plans  of  operation  were  presented  to  his  view. 
It  was  said  in  favour  of  his  proceeding  south 
wardly,  that  the  country  between  Wilmington 
and  Camden  was  barren  and  of  difficult  pas 
sage — that  an  embarkation  for  Charleston 
would  be  both  tedious  and  disgraceful — that  a 
junction  with  the  royal  forces  in  Virginia,  and 
the  prosecution  of  solid  operations  in  that 
quarter,  would  be  the  most  effectual  plan  for 
effecting  and  securing  the  submission  of  the 
more  southern  states.  Other  arguments,  of 
apparently  equal  force,  urged  his  return  to 
South-Carolina.  Previous  to  his  departure  for 
Virginia,  he  had  received  information  that 
general  Greene  had  begun  his  march  for  Cam- 
den,  and  he  had  reason  from  past  experience  to 
fear  that  if  he  did  not  follow  him,  the  inhabi 
tants  by  a  second  revolt,  would  give  the  Ameri 
can  army  a  superiority  over  the  small  force  left 
tinder  lord  Rawdon.  Though  his  lordship  was 
very  apprehensive  of  danger  from  that  quarter, 
he  hoped  that  lord  Rawdon  would  be  able  to 
stand  his  ground,  orthat  general  Greene  would 
follow  the  royal  army  to  Virginia,  or  in  the  most 
favourable  event  he  flattered  himself,  that  by  the 
conquest  of  Virginia,  the  recovery  of  South- 
Carolina  would  be  at  any  time  practicable.  His 
lordship  having  too  much  pride  to  turn  back, 
and  preferring  the  extensive  scale  of  operations 
which  Virginia  presented,  to  the  narrow  one 
of  preserving  past  conquests,  determined  to 
leave  Carolina  to  its  fate.  Before  the  end  of 
April,  he  therefore  proceeded  on  his  march, 
from  Wilmington  towards  Virginia.  To  favour 

the  passage  of  the  many  rivers,  with  which  the 
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country  is  intersected,  two  boats  were  mount 
ed  on  carriages  and  taken  along  with  his  army. 
The  king's  troops  proceeded  several  days 
without  opposition,  and  almost  without  intelli 
gence.  The  Americans  made  an  attempt  at 
Swift-Creek  and  afterwards  at  Fishing-creek  to 
stop  their  progress,  but  without  any  effect.  The 
British  took  the  shortest  road  to  Halifax,  and 
on  their  arrival  there  defeated  several  parties 
of  the  Amcricans'and  took  some  stores  with  very 
little  loss  on  their  side.  The  Roanoke,  the 
Meherrin,  and  the  Nottaway  rivers  were  suc 
cessively  crossed  by  the  royal  army,  and  with 


little  or  no  opposition  from  the  dispersed  in 
habitants.  In  less  than  a  month  the  march 
from  Wilmington  to  Petersburg  was  completed. 
The  latter  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  a  private  correspondence  witli 
general  Phillips.  By  this  combination  of  the 
royal  force  previously  employed  in  Virginia, 
with  the  troops  which  had  marched  from  Wil 
mington,  lord  Cornwallis  was  at  the  head  of  af 
very  powerful  army.  This  junction  was  scarce 
ly  completed,  when  lord  Cornv/allis  received 
lord  Rawdon's  report  of  the  advantage  lie  had 
gained  over  general  Greene,  on  the  25th  of  die 
preceding  month.  About  the  same  time  he  re 
ceived  information  that  three  British  regiments 
bad  sailed  from  Cork  for  Charleston. 

Those  two  events  eased  his  mind  of  all 
anxiety  for  South-Carolina,  and  inspired  him 
with  brilliant  hopes  of  a  glorious  campaign. 
He-  considered  himself  as  having  already  si;b- 
dued  both  the  Carolinas,  and  as  being  in  a  fair 
r.vay  to  increase  his  military  fame,  by  the  addi 
tion  of  Virginia  to  the  list  of  his  conquests.  By 
the  late  combination  of  the  royal  forces  under 
Phillips  and  Cornwallis,  and  by  the  recant 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  1500  men  directly 
from  New-York,  Virginia  became  the  principal 
theatre  of  operations  for  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign.  The  formidable  force,  thus  collect 
ed  in  one  body,  called  for  the  vigorous  exer 
tions  of  the  friends  of  independence.  The  de 
fensive  operations,  in  opposition  to  it,  were 
principally  entrusted  to  the  Marquis  de  !a 
Fayetfp.  Early  in  the  year  he  had  been  de 
tached  from  the  mam  American  army  on  an 
expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  a  co-opera 
tion  with  the  French  fleet  in  capturing  general 
Arnold.  On  the  failure  of  this,  the  Marquis 
marched  back  as  far  as  the  head  ofElk.  There 
he  received  an  order  to  return  to  Virginia  to 
oppose  the  British  forces,  which  had  become 
more  formidable  by  the  arrival  of  a  considerable 
reinforcement,  under  general  Philips.  He 
proceeded  without  delay  to  Richmond,  and 
arrived  there  the  day  before  the  British  reach 
ed  Manchester,  on  the  opposite  side  of  James 
river.  Thus  was  the  capital  of  Virginia,  at  that 
time  filled  with  almost  all  the  military  stores 
of  the  state,  saved  from  imminent  danger.  So 
great  was  the  superiority  of  numbers  on  the 
side  of  the  British,  that  the  Marquis  had  before 
him  a  labour  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  was 
pressed  with  many  embarrassments.  In  the 
first  moments  of  the  rising  tempest,  and  till  he 
could  provide  against  its  utmost  rage,  he  began 
to  retire  with  his  little  army,  which  consisted 
only  of  about  1000  regulars,  2000  militia,  and 
60  dragoons. 

Lord  Cornwallis  advanced  from  Petersburg 
to  James  river,  which  he  crossed  at  Wosto-.vn, 
and  thence  marching  through  Hanover  county, 
crossed  the  South  Anna  or  Pamunkey  river. 
The  marquis  followed  his  motions,  but  at  a 
guarded  distance.  The  superiority  of  the 
British  army,  especially  of  their  cavalry,  which 
they  easily  supplied  with  good  horses  from 
the  stables  and  pastures  of  private  gentlemen  in 
Virginia,  enabled  them  to  traverse  the  country 
in  all  directions.  Two  distant  expeditions 
were  therefore  undertaken.  The  one  was  to 
Charlotteville,  with  the  view  of  capturing  the 
governor  and  assembly  of  the  state.  The 
other  to  Point  of  Fork  to  destroy  stores.  Lieu 
tenant  colonel  Tarleton,  to  whom  the  first  was 
committed,  succeeded  so  for  as  to  disperse  the 
assembly,  capture  seven  of  its  members,  ar.  J 
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to  destroy  a  groat  quantity   of  stores  at  and 
near    Charlotteville.     The    other    expedition, 
which  was  committed  to  lieutenant  colonel  Sim- 
coe,    was    only    in    part    successful,    for   the 
Americans  had  previously  removed  the  most 
of  their    stores   from  Point  of  Fork.     In  the 
course  of  these  marches  and  countermarches, 
immense  quantities  of  property  were  destroy 
ed,  and  sundry  unimportant   skirmishes  took 
place.     The  British  made   many  partial  con 
quests,  but  these  were  seldom  of  longer  duration 
than  their  encampments.     The  young  marquis, 
with  a  dcarrcc  of  prudence   that   would  have 
•done  honour  to  an  old  soldier,   acted   so  cau 
tiously  on  the  defensive  and  made  so  judicious 
a  choice  of  posts,  and  showed  so  much  vigour 
and  design  in   his  movements,   as  to  prevent 
any  advantage   being  taken   of  his  weakness. 
In  liis  circumstances,  not  to  be  destroyed,  was 
triumph.     He  effected  a  junction  at  Raccoon- 
ford  with  general    Wayne,    who   was   at  the 
head  of  800  Pennsylvania!!?.    While  this  junc 
tion  was  forming,  the  British  got  between  the 
American  army  and  its  stores,  which  had  been 
removed  from    Richmond    to   Albemarle    old 
court-house.     The  possession  of  these  was  an 
object   with    both   armies.     The    marquis  by 
forced  marches,  got  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
British   army,    when   they    were    two    days 
march  from  Albemarle  old  court-house.     The 
British  general  considered  himself  as  sure  of 
his  adversary,  for  he  knew  that  the  stores  were 
liia  object ;  and  he  conceived  it  impracticable 
for  the  marquis  to  get  between   him   and  the 
stores;  but  by  a  road   in    passing  which   he 
might  be  attacked    to  advantage.     The  mar 
quis  had  the  address  to  extricate  himself  from 
this  difficulty,  by  opening  in  the  night  a  nearer 
road  to  Albemarle  old  court-house,  which  hac 
been  long  disused  and   was  much   embarrass 
ed.     To  the  surprize  of  lord  Cornvvallis,  the 
marquis  fixed  himself  the  next  day  between  the 
British  army  and  the  American  stores.      Lore 
Cornwallis,  finding  his  schemes  frustrated,  fel 
back  to  Richmond.     About  this  time  the  mar 
quis'  army  was  reinforced  by  Steubcn's  troops 
and  by  militia  from  the   parts  adjacent.     He 
followed  lord  Cornwallis,  and  had  the  address 
to  impress  him  with  an  idea  that  the  American 
army  was  much   greater  than  it  really  was 
His  lordship  therefore  retreated  to  Williams- 
burg.     The  day  after   the   main  body   of  the 
British  army  arrived  there,  their  rear   was   at 
tacked  by  an  American  light  corps  under  colo 
nel  Butler,  and  sustained  a  considerable   loss 
About   the   time    lord   Cornwallis    reachec 
Williamsburgh,  he  received  intelligence  from 
New- York  setting   forth  the  danger  to  which 
the  royal  army  in  that  city  was  exposed  from 
a  combined  attack,  that  was  said  to  be  threaten 
ed  by  the  French  and  Americans.     Sir  Henry 
Clinton  therefore  required  a  detachment  from 
earl  Cornwallis,  if  he  was  not  engaged  in  any 
important  enterprise,  and  recommended  to  him 
a  healthy  station,  with  an  ample  defensive  force 
till  the  danger  of  New- York  was  dispersed 
Lord  Cornwallis,  thinking  it  expedient  to  com 
ply  with  this  requisition,  and  judging  that   his 
command  afterwards  would  not  be  adequate  to 
maintain  his  present  position  at  Williamsburg 
determined  to  retire  to  Portsmouth.      For  the 
execution  of  this  project,  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  James  river.     The  marquis  de  la  Fnyettc 
conceiving  this  to  be-  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  acting  offensively,  advanced  on  the  British 
General  Wayne,  relying  on  the  information  o 


i  countryman,  that  the  main  body  of  the  Brit- 
sh  had  crossed  James  river,  pushed  forwards 
,-ith  about  800  light  troops  to  harrass  their  rear. 
Contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  found  the 
vhole  British  army  drawn  up  ready  to  oppose 
lim.  He  instantly  conceived  that  the  best 
mode  of  extricating  himself  from  his  perilous 
situation  would  be,  to  assume  a  bold  counte 
nance,  and  engage  his  adversaries  before  he  at- 
empted  to  retreat.  He  therefore  pressed  on 
or  some  time,  and  urged  an  attack  with  spirit 
)efore  he  fell  back.  Lord  Cornwalllis,  perhaps 
suspecting  an  ambuscade,  did  not  pursue.  By 
his  bold  manoeuvre,  Wayne  got  off  with  but 
ittle  loss. 

In  the  course  of  these  various  movements, 
he  British  were  joined  by  few  of  the  inhabitants 
md  scarcely  by  any  of  the.  natives.  The  Virgini 
ans  for  the  most  part  either  joined  the  Ameri 
cans,  or,  what  was  much  more  common,  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  the  British.  To  purchase 
safety  by  submission,  was  the  policy  of  very 
"ew,  and  these  were  for  the  most  part  natives 
of  Britain.  After  earl  Cornwallis  had  crossed 
James  river,  he  marched  for  Portsmouth.  He 
lad  previously  taken  the  necessary  steps  for 
complying  with  the  requisition  of  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  to  send  a  part  of  his  command  to 
New- York.  But  before  they  sailed,  an  express 
arrived  from  sir  Henry  Clinton  with  a  letter 
expressing  his  preference  of  Williamsburgh  to 
Portsmouth  for  the  residence  of  the  army,  anc 
his  desire  that  Old-Point-Comfort  or  Hampton 
road  should  be  secured  as  a  station  for  line  o 
battle  ships.  The  commander  in  chief,  at  the 
same  time,  allowed  his  lordship  to  detain  anj 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  forces  under  his 
command,  for  completing  this  service.  On  ex 
animation,  Hampton  road  wag  not  approved  o 
as  a  station  for  the  navy.  It  being  a  principa 
object  of  the  campaign  to  fix  on  a  strong  per 
manent  post  or  place  of  arms  in  the  Chesapeake 
for  the  security  of  both  the  army  and  navy,  anc 
Portsmouth  and  Hampton  road  having  botl 
been  pronounced  unfit  for  that  purpose,  York' 
Town  and  Gloucester  Points  were  considerec 
as  most  likely  to  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
royal  commanders.  Portsmouth  was  there 
fore  evacuated,  and  its  garrison  transferrec 
to  York-Town.  Lord  Cornwallis  availec 
himself  of  sir  Henry  Clinton's  permission  to 
retain  the  whole  force  under  his  command,  anc 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
strongplace  of  arms  in  the  Chesapeake,  appliec 
himself  with  industry  to  fortify  his  new  posts  so 
as  to  render  them  tenable  by  his  present  army 
amounting  to  7000  men  against  any  force  that  he 
supposed  likely  to  be  brought  against  them. 

At  this  period  the  officers  of  the  British 
navy  expected  that  their  fleet  in  the  West-In 
dies  would  join  them,  and  that  solid  operations 
in  Virginia  would  in  a  short  time  re-commence 
with  increased  vigour. 

While  they  were  indulging  these  hopes 
count  de  Grasse,  with  a  French  fleet  of  28  sail  o 
the  line  from  the  West-Indies,  entered  the 
Chesapeake,  and  about  the  same  time  intelli 
gence  arrived,  that  the  French  and  American 
armies  which  had  been  lately  stationed  in  the 
more  northern  states,  were  advancing  towards 
Virginia.  Count  de  Grasse,  without  loss  o' 
time,  blocked  up  York  river  with  three  large 
ships  and  some  frigates,  and  moored  the  princi 
pal  part  of  his  fleet  in  Lynhaven  bay.  Three 
thousand  two  hundred  French  troops,  brough 
in  this  fleet  from  the  West-Indies,  commandec 


)y  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  were  disembark - 
d  and  soon  after  formed  a  junction   with  the 
continental    troops  under    the   marquis    de  la 
layette,  and  the  whole  took  post  at  Williams- 
mrg.     An  attack  on  this  force  was  intended, 
>ut  before  all  the  arrangements  subservient  to 
ts  execution  were  fixed  upon,  letters  of  an  early 
.late  in  September  were  received  by  lord  Corn 
vvallis  from  sir  Henry  Clinton,  announcing  that 
ic  would  do  his  utmost  to  reinforce  the  royal 
army  in  the  Chesapeake,  or  make  every  diver 
sion  in  his  power,  and  that  admiral  Digby  was 
lourly  expected  on  the  coast.    On  the  receipt  of 
his  intelligence  earl  Cornwallis,  not   thinking 
limsclf  justified  in  hazarding  an  engagement, 
.bandoncd  the  resolution  of  attacking  the  com- 
jined  force  of  Fayette  and  St.  Simon.   It  is  the 
province  of  history  to  relate  what  has  happen 
ed,  and  not  to  indulge  conjectures  in  the  bound- 
:ess  field  of  contingencies  ;  otherwise  it  might 
be  added  that  carl  Cornwallis,  by  this  change 
of  opinion,  lost  a  favorable   opportunity  of  ex 
tricating  himself  from  a  combination  of  hostile 
force,  which  by  farther  concentration  soon  be 
came  irresistible.     On  the  other  hand  if  an  at 
tack  had   been  made,   and    that  had   proved 
unsuccessful,   he   would    have   been   charged 
with  rashness  in  not  waiting  for  the  promised 
co-operation.     On  the  same  uncertain  ground 
of  conjecturing  what  ought  to  have  been  done, 
it   might   be    said   that  the    knowledge    earl 
Cornwallis    had    of  public  affairs  would  have 
justified  him    in    abandoning  York-Town,   in 
order  to  return  to  South-Carolina.     It  seems  as 
though  this  would  have  been  his  wisest  plan; 
but  either  from  an  opinion  that  his  instructions, 
to    stand  his   ground    were  r>ositive,   or  that 
effectual    relief    was    probable,   his    lordship 
thought   proper  to    risk   every  thing   on  the 
issue  of  a  siege.     An  attempt   was   made  to 
burn     or  dislodge   the    French  ships   in   the 
river,  but  none    to  evacuate   his  posts  at  this 
early  period,  when    that  measure    was    prac 
ticable. 

Admiral  Greaves,  with  20  sail  of  the  line, 
made  an  effort  for  the  relief  of  lord  Cornwallis 
but  without  effecting  his  purpose.  When  he 
appeared  oft'  the  capes  of  Virginia,  M.  de  Grasse 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  an  indecisive  en 
gagement  took  place.  The  British  were  willing 
to  renew  the  action ;  but  de  Grasse  for  good 
reasons  declined  it.  His  chief  object  in  coming 
out  of  the  capes  was  to  cover  a  French  fleet 
of  eight  line  of  battle  ships,  which  was  expec 
ted  from  Rhode-Island.  In  conformity  to  a 
preconcerted  plan,  count  do  Barrns,  comman 
der  of  this  fleet,  had  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake, 
about  the  same  time  de  Grasse  sailed  from  the 
West-Indies  forthe  same  place.  To  avoid  the 
British  fleet  he  had  taken  a  circuit  by  Bermuda. 
For  fear  that  the  British  fleet,  might  intercept 
him  on  his  approach  to  the  capes  of  Virginia,  de 
Grasse  came  out  to  be  at  hand  for  his  protection. 
While  Greaves  and  de  Grasse  were  manoeuv 
ring  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  count 
de  Barras  passed  the  former  in  the  night,  and 
got  within  the  capes  of  Virginia.  This  gave 
the  fleet  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  a  decided 
superiority.  Admiral  Greaves  soon  took  his 
departure,  and  M.  de  Grasse  re-entered  the 
Chesapeake.  All  this  time,  conformably  to 
the  well  digested  plan  of  the  campaign,  the 
French  and  the  American  forces  were  march 
ing  through  the  middle  states  on  their  way  to 
York-town.  To  understand  in  their  proper 
connexion  the  great  events  shortly  to  be 
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described,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  and  trace 
the  remote  causes  which  brought  on  this  great 
combination  of  lleets  and  armies  which  put  a 
period  to  the  war. 

The  fall  of  Charleston  in  May  1780,  and  the 
complete  rout  of  the  southern  American  army 
in  August  following,  together  with  the  increas 
ing  inability  of  the  Americans  to  carry  on  the 
war,  gave  a  serious  alarm  to  the  friends  of  in 
dependence.  In  this  low  ebb  of  their  affairs,  a 
pathetic  statement  of  their  distresses  •was  made 
to  their  illustrious  ally  the  king  of  France.  To 
give  greater  efficacy  to  their  solicitations,  Con 
gress  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  John  Lau- 
rens  their  special  minister,  and  directed  him 
after  repairing  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  speedy  and  effectual 
succour,  and  in  particular  to  solicit  for  a  loan  of 
money,  and  the  co-operation  of  a  French  fleet, 
in  atttemptmg  some  important  enterprize 
against  the  common  enemy.  His  great  abilities 
as  an  officer,  had  been  often  displayed  ;  but  on 
this  occasion,  the  superior  talents  of  the  states 
man  and  negociator  were  called  forth  into 
action.  Animated  as  he  was  with  the  ardor  of 
the  warmest  patriotism,  and  feeling  most 
sensibly  for  the  distresses  of  his  country,  his 
whole  soul  was  exerted  to  interest  the  court 
of  France  in  giving  a  vigorous  aid  to  their 
allies.  His  engaging  manners  and  insinuating 
address,  procured  a  favorable  reception  to  his 
representations.  He  won  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  and 
<nflamed  them  with  zeal  to  assist  a  country 
whose  cause  was  so  ably  pleaded,  and  whose 
sufferings  were  so  pathetically  represented. — 
At  this  crisis,  his  most  Christian  majesty  gave 
his  American  allies  a  subsidy  of  six  millions  of 
livres,  and  became  their  security  for  ten  mil 
lions  more  borrowed  for  their  use  in  the  United 
Netherlands.  A  naval  co-operation  was 
promised,  and  a  conjunct  expedition  against 
their  common  foes  was  projected. 
.  The  American  war  was  now  so  far  involv 
ed  in  the  consequences  of  naval  operations, 
that  a  superior  French  fleet,  seemed  to  be  the 
only  hinge  on  -which  it  was  likely  soon  to  take 
a  favourable  turn.  The  British  army  being 
parcelled  in  the  different  sea  ports  of  the  Uni 
ted  States,  any  division  of  it  blocked  up  by  a 
French  fleet,  could  not  long  resist  the  superior 
combined  force,  which  might  be  brought  to 
operate  against  it.  The  marquis  de  Castries 
•who  directed  the  marine  of  France,  with  great 
precision  calculated  the  naval  force,  which  the 
British  could  concentre  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  disposed  his  own  in  such  a 
manner  as  ensured  him  a  superiority.  In  con 
formity  to  these  principles,  and  in  subserviency 
to  the  design  of  the  campaign,  M.  de  Grasse 
sailed  in  March  1781,  from  Brest,  with  25  sail 
of  the  line,  several  thousand  land  forces,  and  a 
large  convoy  amounting  to  more  than  200  ships. 
A  small  part  of  this  force  was  destined  for  the 
East-Indies,  but  M.  de  Grasse  with  the  greater 
part  sailed  for  Martinique.  The  British  fleet 
then  in  the  West-Indies,  had  been  previously 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  squadron  for 
the  protection  of  the  ships  which  were  employ 
ed  in  carrying  to  England  the  booty  which  had 
been  taken  at  St.  Eustatius.  The  British  ad 
mirals  Hood  and  Drake,  were  detached  to  in 
tercept  the  outward  bound  French  fleet  com 
manded  by  M.  de  Grasse,  but  a  junction 
between  his  force  and  eight  ships  of  the  line 
and  one  of  50  guns,  which  were  previously  at 


Martinique  and  St.  Domingo,  was  nevertheless 
effected.  By  this  combination  of  fresh  ships 
from  Europe,  with  the  French  fleet  previously 
in  the  West-Indies,  they  had  a  decided  supe 
riority.  M.  de  Grasse  having  finished  his  bu 
siness  in  the  West-Indies,  sailed  in  the  begin 
ning  of  August  with  a  prodigious  convoy. 
After  seeing  this  out  of  danger,  he  directed  his 
course  for  the  Chesapeake,  and  arrived  there 
as  has  b6en  related  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same 
month.  Five  days  before  his  arrival  in  the 
Chesapeake,  the  French  fleet  in  Rhode-Island 
sailed  for  the  same  place.  These  fleets,  not 
withstanding  their  original  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action  and  from  each  other,  coincid 
ed  in  their  operations  in  an  extraordinary  man 
ner,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  military  calcula 
tion.  They  all  tended  to  one  object  and  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  that  object  was  neither 
known  nor  suspected  by  the  British,  till  the; 
proper  season  for  counter-action  was  elapsed. 
Tlus  coincidence  of  favourable  circumstances, 
extended  to  the  marches  of  the  French  and 
American  land  forces.  The  plan  of  operations 
had  been  so  well  digested,  and  was  so  faith 
fully  executed  by  the  different  commanders, 
that  general  Washington  and  count  de  Rocham- 
beau  had  passed  the  British  head  quarters  in 
New-York,  and  were  considerably  advanced 
in  their  way  to  York-town,  before  count  de 
Grasse  had  reached  the  American  coast.  This 
was  effected  in  the  following  manner.  Monsr. 
de  Barras,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
French  squadron  at  Newport,  arrived  at  Bos 
ton  with  despatches  for  count  de  Rochambcau. 
An  interview  soon  after  took  place  at  Wethers- 
field,  between  general  Washington,  Ivnox. 
and  du  Portail,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
and  count  de  Rochambcau  and  the  chevalier 
Chastelleux,  on  the  part  of  the  French.  At 
this  interview,  an  eventual  plan  of  the  whole 
campaign  was  fixed.  This  'was  to  lay  siege 
to  New-York  in  concert  with  a  French  fleet, 
which  was  to  arrive  on  the  coast  in  the  month 
of  August.  It  was  agreed  that  the  French 
troops  should  march  towards  the  North-river. 
Letters  were  addressed  by  general  Washing 
ton  to  the  executive  officers  of  New-Hamp 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New- 
Jersey,  requiringthem  to  fill  uptheir  battalions, 
and  to  have  their  quotas,  6200  militia,  in  readi 
ness,  within  a  week  of  the  time  they  might  be 
called  for.  Conformably  to  these  outlines  of 
the  campaign,  the  French  troops  marched 
from  Rhode-Island  in  June,  and  early  in  the 
following  month  joined  the  American  army. 
About  the  time  this  junction  took  place,  general 
Washington  marched  his  army  from  their 
winter  encampment  near  Peeks-kill,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Kingsbridge.  General  Lincoln 
fell  down  the  North-river  with  a  detachment 
in  boats,  and  took  possession  of  the  ground 
where  fort  Independence  formerly  stood.  An 
attack  was  made  upon  him,  but  was  soon  dis 
continued.  The  British  about  this  time,  re 
tired  with  almost  the  whole  of  their  force  to 
York-Island.  General  Washington  hoped  to 
be  able  to  commence  operations  against  New- 
York,  about  the  middle,  or  at  farthest  the  lat 
ter  end  of  July.  Flat  bottomed  boats  suffi 
cient  to  transport  5000  men,  were  built  near 
Albany,  and  brought  down  Hudson's  river  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  American  army  be 
fore  New-York.  Ovens  were  erected  opposite 
to  Staten-lsland,  for  the  use  of  the  French 
troops.  Every  movement  was  made  which 


was  introductory  to  the  commencement  of  the 
siege.  It  was  not  a  little  mortifying  to  general 
Washington,  to  find  himself  on  tl  :  second  of 
August  to  be  only  a  few  hundreds  stronger 
than  he  was  on  the  day  his  anriy  first  moved 
from  their  winter  quarters.  To  have  fixed 
on  a  plan  of  operations,  with  a  foreign  officer, 
at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force  :  to  have 
brought  that  force  from  a  considerable  distance* 
in  confident  expectationof  reinforcements  suffi 
ciently  large  to  commence  effective  operations 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  at  the  same 
time  tohaye  engagements  in  behalf  of  the  states 
violated  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  in 
terest,  and  in  a  manner  derogatorv  lo  his  per 
sonal  honour,  was  enough tohaveexritod  storms 
and  tempests,  in  any  mind  less  calm  than  that 
of  general  Washington.  He  bore-  this  hard 
trial  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  and  content 
ed  himself  with  repeating  his  requisitions  to 
the  states,  and  at  thu  same  time  urged  them  by 
every  lie,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  engagements 
entered  into  on  their  account,  with  the  com 
mander  of  the  French  troops. 

That  tardiness  of  the  states,  which  at  other 
times  had  brought  thorn  near  the  brink  of  ruin, 
was  now  the  accidental  cause  of  real  service. 
Had  they  sent  forward  their  recruits  for  the 
regular  army,  and  their  quotas  of  militia  as  was 
expected,  the  siege  of  New-York  would  have 
commenced,  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  early 
in  August.  While  the  season  was  wasting 
away  in  expectation  of  these  reinforcements, 
lord  Cornwallis,  as  has  been  mentioned,  fixed 
himself  near  the  capes  of  Virginia.  His  situa 
tion  there,  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  3000 
Germans  from  Europe  to  New- York,  the  su 
perior  strength  of  that  garrison,  the  failure  of 
the  states  in  filling  up  their  battalions  and  em 
bodying  their  militia,  and  especially  recent  in 
telligence  from  count  de  Grasse,  that  his  de 
stination  was  fixed  to  the  Chesapeake,  concurred 
about  the  middle  of  August,  to  make  a  total 
change  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 

The  appearance  of  an  intention  to  attack 
New- York  was  nevertheless  kept  up.  While 
this  deception  was  played  off,  the  allied  army 
crossed  the  North-rivar,  and  passed  on  by  the 
way  of  Philadelphia,  through  the  intermediate 
country  to  York-town.  An  attempt  to  reduce 
the  British  force  in  Virginia  promised  success 
with  more  expedition,  and  to  secure  an  object 
of  nearly  equal  importance  as  the  reduction  of 
New-York.  No  one  can  undertake  to  say 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence,  if  the 
allied  forces  had  persevered  in  their  original 
plan  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  event,  that  no 
success  could  have  been  greater,  or  more  con 
ducive  to  the  establishment  of  their  schemes, 
than  what  resulted  from  their  operations  in  Vir 
ginia. 

While  the  attack  of  New-York  was  in  seri 
ous  contemplation,  a  letter  from  general  Wash 
ington,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  intended 
operations  of  the  campaign,  being  intercepted, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
After  the  plan  was  changed,  the  royal  com 
mander  was  so  much  under  the  impression  of 
the  intelligence  contained  in  the  intercepted 
letter,  that  he  believed  every  movement  towards 
Virginia  to  be  a  feint,  calculated  to  draw  oft 
his  attention  from  the  defence  of  New- York. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  opinion  he  bent  his 
whole  force  to  strengthen  that  post,  and  suffered 
the  French  and  American  armies  to  pass  him 
without  any  molestation.  When  the  best  op- 
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portunity  of  striking  at  them  was  elapsed,  then 
for  the  first  time  he  was  brought  to  believe 
that  the  allies  had  fixed  on  Virginia,  for  the 
theatre  of  their  combined  operations.  As  truth 
may  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  decep 
tion,  so  no  feint  of  attacking  New- York,  could 
have  been  more  successful  than  the  real  inten 
tion. 

In  the  latter  end  of  August,  the  American 
army  began  their  march  to  Virginia,  Irom  the 
neighbourhood  of  New- York.  General  Wash 
ington  had  advanced  as  far  as  Chester,  before 
he  received  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet, 
commanded  by  monsieur  de  Grasse.  The 
French  troops  marched  at  the  same  time,  and 
for  the  same  place.  In  the  course  of  this  sum 
mer  they  passed  through  all  the  extensive  set 
tlements  which  lie  between  Newport  and  York- 
Town.  It  seldom,  if  ever  happened  before, 
that  an  army  led  through  a  foreign  country,  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  their  own,  among  a 
people  of. different  principles,  customs,  lan 
guage,  and  religion,  behaved  with  so  much  re 
gularity.  In  their  march  to  York-Town  they 
had  passed  through  500  miles  of  a  country 
abounding  in  fruit,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
most  delicious  productions  of  nature,  growing 
on  and  near  the  public  highways,  presented 
lioth  opportunity  and  temptation  to  gratify 
their  appetites.  Yet  so  complete  was  their 
discipline,  that  in  this  long  march,  scarce  an 
instance  could  be  produced  of  a  peach  or  an 
apple  being  taken,  without  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants.  General  Washington  and  count 
Rochambeau  reached  Williamsburgonthe  14th 
of  September.  They  with  generals  Chastelleux, 
ilu  Portail,  and  Knox  proceeded  to  visit  count 
de  Grasse  on  board  his  ship  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
and  agreed  on  a  plan  of  operations. 

The  count  afterwards  wrote  to  Washington, 
that  in  case  a  British  fleet  appeared,  "  he  con 
ceived  that  he  ought  to  go  out  and  meet  them 
at  sea,  instead  of  risking  an  engagement  in  a 
confined  situation."  This  alarmed  the  general. 
He  sent  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  with  a  letter 
to  dissuade  him  from  the  dangerous  measure. 
This  letter  and  the  persuasions  of  the  marquis 
had  the  desired  effect. 

The  combined  forces  proceeded  on  their  way 
to  York-Town,  partly  by  land,  and  partly 
down  the  Chesapeake.  The  whole,  together 
"with  a  body  of  Virginia  militia,  under  the  com 
mand  of  general  Nelson,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  12,000  men,rendezvoused  at  Wil- 
liarnsburg  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  in 
five  days  after,  moved  down  to  the  investiture  of 
York-Town.  The  French  fleet  at  the  same  time 
moved  to  the  mouth  of  York-river,  and  took 
a  position  which  was  calculated  to  prevent  lord 
Cornwallis,  either  from  retreating,  or  receiving 
succour  by  water.  Previously  to  the  march 
.from  Williamsburg  to  York-Town,  Washington 
gave  out  in  general  orders  as  follows  :  "  If  the 
enemy  should  be  tempted  to  meet  the  army  on 
its  march,  the  general  particularly  enjoins  the 
troops  to  place  their  principal  reliance  on  the 
bayonet,  that  they  may  prove  the  vanity  of  the 
boast,  which  the  British  make  of  their  peculiar 
prowess,  in  deciding  battles  with  that  weapon." 

The  combined  army  halted  in  the  evening, 
about  two  miles  from  York-Town,  and  lay  on 
their  arms  all  night.  On  the  next  day  colonel 
Scammell,  an  officer  of  unRimmon  merit,  and 
of  the  most  amiable  manners,  in  approaching 
the  outer  works  of  the  British,  was  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  About  this  time 


earl  Cornwallis  received  a  letter  from  sir  Hen 
ry  Clinton,  announcing  the  arrival  of  admiral 
Digby,  with  three  ships  of  the  line  from  Europe, 
and  the  determination  of  the  general  and  flag 
officers  in  New- York  to  embark  5000  men  in 
a  fleet,  which  would  probably  sail  on  the  5th 
of  October — that  this  fleet  consisted  of  23  sail 
of  the  line,  and  that  joint  exertions  of  the  navy 
and  army  would  be  made  for  his  relief.  On 
the  night  after  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence, 
earl  Cornwallis  quitted  his  outward  position, 
and  retired  to  one  more  inward. 

The  works  en-cted  for  the  security  of  York- 
Town  on  the  right,  were  redoubts  and  bat 
teries,  with  a  line  of  stockade  in  the  rear.  A 
marshy  ravine  lay  in  front  of  the  right,  over 
which  was  placed  a  large  redoubt.  The 
morass  extended  along  the  centre,  which  was 
defended  by  aline  of  stockade, and  by  batteries. 
On  the  left  of  the  centre  was  a  horn  work  with 
a  ditch,  a  row  of  freize  and  an  abbatis.  Two 
redoubts  were  advanced  before  the  left.  The 
cuinbined  forces  advanced  and  took  possession 
of  the  ground  from  which  the  British  had  re 
tired.  About  this  time  the  legion  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry,  passed  over  the  river  to 
Gloucester.  General  de  Choisy  invested  the 
British  post  on  that  side  so  fully,  as  to  cut  off 
all  communications  between  it  and  the  country. 
In  the  mean  time  the  royal  army  -was  straining 
every  nerve  to  strengthen  their  works,  and 
their  artillery  was  constantly  employed  in  im 
peding  the  operations  of  the  combined  army. 

On  the  9th  and  10th  of  October,  the  French 
and  Americans  opened  their  batteries.  They 
kept  up  a  brisk  and  well  directed  fire  from 
heavy  cannon,  from  mortars  and  howitzers. — 
The  shells  of  the  besiegers  reached  the  ships  in 
the  harbor ;  the  Charon  of  44  guns,  and  a 
transport  ship,  were  burned.  On  the  10th,  a 
messenger  arrived  \vith  a  despatch  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  to  earl  Cornwallis,  dated  on  the 
30th  of  September,  which  stated  various  cir 
cumstances  tending  to  lessen  the  probability  of 
relief  being  obtained,  by  a  direct  movement 
from  New- York.  Earl  Cornwallis  was  at 
this  juncture  advised  to  evacuate  York-town, 
and  after  passing  over  to  Gloucester,  to  force 
his  way  into  the  country.  Whether  this  move 
ment  would  have  been  successful,  no  one  can 
with  certainty  pronounce,  but  it  could  not  have 
produced  any  consequences  more  injurious  to 
the  royal  interest,  than  those  which  resulted 
from  decliningthe  attempt.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  this  movement  been  made,  and  the  royal 
army  been  defeated  or  captured  in  the  interior 
country,  and  in  the  mean  time  had  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  with  the  promised  relief,  reached  York- 
Town,  the  precipitancy  of  the  noble  earl  would 
have  been  perhaps  more  the  subject  of  censure, 
than  his  resolution  of  standing  his  ground  and 
resisting  to  the  last  extremity.  From  this  un 
certain  ground  of  conjectures,  I  proceed  to 
relate  real  events. 

The  besii  gers  commenced  their  second 
parallel  200  yards  from  the  works  of  the 
besieged.  Two  redoubts  which  were  advan 
ced  on  the  left  of  the  British,  greatly  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  combined  armies.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  to  carry  them  by  storm. — 
To  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation,  the  reduction 
of  the  one  was  committed  to  the  French,  of 
the  other  to  the  Americans.  The  assailants 
marched  fo  the  assault  with  unloaded  arms  ; 
having  passed  the  abbatis  and  palisades, 
they  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  carried  the  re 


doubt  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  loss  of  8 
killed  and  28  wounded.  Lieutenant  colonel 
Laurens  personally  took  the  commanding 
officer  prisoner.  His  humanity  and  that  of  his 
associates,  so  overcame  their  resentments,  that 
they  spared  the  British,  though  they  were 
charged  when  they  went  to  the  assault,  to  re 
member  New-London  (the  recent  massacres  at 
which  place  shall  be  hereafter  related)  and  to 
retaliate  by  putting  the  men  in  the  redoubt  to 
the  sword.  Being  asked  why  they  had  diso 
beyed  orders  by  bringing  them  off  as  prisoners, 
they  answered,  "We  could  not  put  them  to 
death,  when  they  begged  for  their  lives." 
About  five  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  the 
rest  were  captured.  Colonel  Hamilton,  who 
conducted  the  enterprize,  in  his  report  to  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,  mentioned  to  the  honour 
of  his  detachment,  "that  incapable  of  imitating 
examples  of  barbarity,  and  forgetting  recent 
provocations,  they  spared  every  man  who  ceased 
to  resist." 

The  French  were  equally  successful  on  their 
part.  They  carried  the  redoubt  assigned  to 
them  with  rapidity,  but  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  men.  These  two  redoubts  were 
included  in  the  second  parallel,  and  facilitated 
the  subsequent  operations  of  the  besiegers. — 
The  British  could  not  with  propriety  risk  re 
peated  sallies.  One  was  projected  at  this 
time,  consisting  of  400  men,  commp.uded  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Abercrombie.  He  procee 
ded  so  far  as  to  force  two  redoubts,  and  to  spike 
eleven  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  the  officers 
and  soldiers  displayed  great  bravery  in  this 
enterprize,  yet  their  success  produced  no  es 
sential  advantage.  The  cannon  were  soon  un- 
spiked  and  rendered  fit  for  service. 

By  this  time  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers 
were  covered  with  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance,  and  the  works  of  the  besieged 
were  so  damaged,  that  they  could  scarcely 
show  a  single  gun.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  now 
no  hope  left  but  from  offering  terms  of  capitu 
lation  or  attempting  an  escape.  He  determined 
on  the  latter.  This,  though  less  practicable 
than  when  first  proposed,  was  not  altogether 
hopeless.  Boats  were  prepared  to  receive  the 
troops  in  the  night,  and  to  transport  them  to 
Gloucester-Point.  After  one  whole  embarka 
tion  had  crossed,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  dispersed  the  boats,  employed  on  this 
business,  and  frustrated  the  wholescheme.  The 
royal  army,  thus  weakened  by  division  was 
exposed  to  increased  danger. 

Orders  were  sent  to  those  who  had  passed, 
to  reeross  the  river  to  York-Town.  With 
the  failure  of  this  scheme  the  last  hope  of  the 
Britsh  army  expired.  Longer  resistance  could 
answer  no  good  purpose,  and  might  occasion 
the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives.  Lord  Corn 
wallis  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  general 
Washington,  requesting  a  cessation  of  arms  for 
24  hours,  and  that  commissioners  might  be 
appointed  to  digest  terms  of  capitulation.  It 
is  remarkable  while  lieutenant  colonel  Laurens, 
the  officer  employed  by  general  Washington 
on  this  occasion,  was  drawing  up  these  articles, 
that  his  father  was  closely  confined  in  the 
tower  of  London,  of  which  earl  Cornwallis  was 
constable.  By  this  singular  combination  of 
circumstances,  his  lordship  became  a  prisoner 
to  the  son  of  his  own  prisoner. 

The  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester  were 
surrendered  by  a  capitulation,  the  principal 
articles  of  which  were  as  follows  :  The  troops 
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to  be  prisoners  of  war  to  Congress,  and  the 
naval  force  to  France.  The  officers  to  retain 
their  side  arms  and  private  property  of  every 
kind  ;  but  all  property,  obviously  belonging  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  to  be  subject 
to  be  reclaimed.  The  soldiers  to  be  kept  in 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  be 
supplied  with  the  same  rations,  as  are  allowed 
to  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Congress.  A  pro 
portion  of  the  officers  to  march  into  the  country 
with  the  prisoners  ;  the  rest  to  be  allowed  to 
proceed  on  parole  to  Europe,  to  New-York, 
or  to  any  other  American  maritime  post 
in  possession  of  the  British.  The  honour  of 
marching  out  with  colours  flying,  which  had 
been  refused  to  gen.  Lincoln  on  his  giving  up 
Charleston,  was-now  refused  to  earl  Cornwal- 
lis ;  and  general  Lincoln  was  appointed  to  re 
ceive  the  submission  of  the  royal  army  at 
York-Town  precisely  in  the  same  way  his  own 
had  been  conducted,  about  18  months  before. 
Lord  Cornwallis  endeavoured  to  obtain 
permission  for  the  British  and  German  troops  to 
return  to  their  respective  countries,  under  no 
other  restrictions  than  an  engagement  not  to 
serve  against  France  or  America.  He  also 
tried  to  obtain  an  indemnity  for  those  of  the  in 
habitants  who  had  joined  him ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  recede  from  the  former,  and  also  to 
consent  that  the  loyalists  in  his  camp  should 
be  given  up,  to  the  unconditional  mercy  of  their 
countrymen.  His  lordship  nevertheless  ob 
tained  permission  for  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war 
to  pass  unexamined  to  New-York.  This  gave 
an  opportunity  of  screening  such  of  them,  as 
were  most  obnoxious  to  the  Americans. 

The  regular  troops,  of  France  and  America, 
employed  in  this  siege,  consisted  of  about  7000 
of  the  former,  and  5500  of  the  latter  ;  and  they 
were  assisted  by  about  4000  militia.  On  the  part 
of  the  combined  army  about  300  were  killed  or 
wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  British  about 
500  ;  and  70  were  taken  in  the  redoubts,  which 
were  carried  by  assault  on  the  14th  of  Octo 
ber.  The  troops  of  every  kind  that  surren 
dered  prisoners  of  war  exceeded  7000  men, 
but  so  great  was  the  number  of  sick  and 
wounded,  that  there  were  only  3800  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  The  French  and  American 
engineers  and  artillery,  merited  and  received 
the  highest  applause.  Brigadiers  general  du 
Portail  and  Ivnox  were  both  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  generals,  on  account  of  their  me 
ritorious  services.  Lieutenant  colonel  Gouvion 
and  captain  ILochefontame  of  the  corps  of  en 
gineers,  respectively  received  brevets,  the  for 
mer  to  the  rank  of  a  colonel,  and  the  latter  to 
the  rank  of  a  major. 

Congress  honoured  general  Washington, 
count  de  Rochambeau,  count  de  Grasse  and 
the  officers  of  the  different  corps,  and  the  men 
under  them,  with  thanks  for  their  services  in  the 
reduction  of  lord  Cornwallis.  The  whole  pro 
ject  was  conceived  with  profound  wisdom,  and 
the  incidents  of  it  had  been  combined  with  sin 
gular  propriety.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful, 
that  from  the  remarkable  coincidence  in  all  its 
parts,  it  was  crowned  with  unvaried  success. 

A  British  fleet  and  an  army  of  7000  men, 
destined  for  the  relief  of  lord  Cornwallis,  arri 
ved  off  the  Chesapeake  on  the  24th  of  Octo 
ber  ;  but  on  receiving  advice  of  his  lordship's 
surrender,  they  returned  to  Sandy-hook  and 
New- York.  Such  was  the  fate  of  that  general 
from  whose  gallantry  and  previous  successes 
the  speedy  conquest  of  the  southern  states  had 


jeen  so  confidently  expected.  No  event  du 
ring  the  war  bid  fairer  for  oversetting  the  in 
dependence  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  confedera 
cy,  than  his  complete  victory  at  Camden  ;  but 
>y  the  consequences  of  that  action,  his  lordship 
Became  the  occasion  of  rendering  that  a  revo- 
'ution,  which  from  his  previous  success  was  in 
in  a  rebellion.  The 


danger    of  terminatin 
oss   of  his  army    may 


be  considered  as  the 


losing  scene  of  the  continental  war  in  North 
America. 

The  troops  under    the    command  of   lord 
iornwallis  had  spread  waste  and  ruin  over  the 

'ace  of  all  the  country  for  four  hundred  miles 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  for  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  westward.  Their  marches  from  Charleston 
to  Camden,  from  Camden  to  the  river  Dan, 

rom  the  Dan  through  North-Carolina  to 
Wilmington,  from  Wilmington  to  Petersburg, 
and  from  Petersburg  through  many  parts  of 
Virginia,  till  they  finally  settled  in  York-Town, 
made  a  route  of  more  than  eleven  hundred 
miles.  Every  place  through  which  they  pas 
sed  in  these  various  marches,  experienced  the 
effects  of  their  rapacity.  Their  numbers 
enabled  them  to  go  withersoever  they  pleased, 
their  rage  for  plunder  disposed  them  to  take 
whatever  they  had  the  means  of  removing,  and 
their  animosity  to  the  Americans  led  them  often 
to  the  wanton  destruction  of  what  they  could 
neither  use  nor  carry  off.  By  their  means 
thousands  had  been  involved  in  distress. 

The  reduction  of  such  an  army  occasioned 
unusual  transports  of  joy,  in  the  breasts  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  Well  authenticated 
testimony  asserts  that  the  nerves  of  some  were 
so  agitated,  as  to  produce  convulsions,  and  that 

it  least  one  man  expired  under  the  tide  of  plea 
sure  which  flowed  in  upon  him,  when  informed 
of  his  lordship's  surrender.*  The  people 


hroughout  the  United  States  displayed  a  social 
triumph  and  exultation,  which  no  private  pros 
perity  is  ever  able  fully  to  inspire.  General 
Washington,  on  the  day  after  the  surrender, 
ordered  "that  those  who  were  under  arrest 
should  be  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty."  His 
orders  closed  as  follows,  "  divine  service  shall 
be  performed  to-morrow  in  the  different  brig 
ades  and  divisions.  The  commander  in  chief 
recommends,  that  all  the  troops  that  are  not 
upon  duty  do  assist  at  it  with  a  serious  deport 
ment,  and  that  sensibility  of  heart,  which  the 
recollection  of  the  surprizing  and  particular  in 
terposition  of  providence  in  our  favour  claims." 
Congress,  on  receiving  the  official  account  of 
the  great  events  which  had  taken  place  at 
Yorktown,  resolved  to  go  in  procession  to 
church  and  return  public  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  advantages  they  had  gained.  They 
also  issued  a  proclamation  for  "religiously  obser- 
vingthrough  the  United  States, the  13th  of  De 
cember  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer." 
The  singularly  interesting  event  of  captivating 
a  second  royal  army,  produced  strong  emotions 
which  broke  out  in  all  the  variety  of  ways 
with  which  the  most  rapturous  joy  usually  dis 
plays  itself. 

While  the  combined  armies  were  advancing 
to  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  an  excursion  was 
made  from  New- York,  which  was  attended 
with  no  small  loss  to  the  Americans.  General 


Arnold,  who  had  lately  returned  from  Virginia; 
was  appointed  to  conduct  an  expedition,  the 
objectof  which  was  the  town  of  New-London 
in  his  native  country.  The  troops  employed 
therein  were  landed  in  two  detachments  on  each 
side  of  the  harbour.  The  one  was  commanded 
by  lieutenant  colonel  Eyer  and  the  other  by 
general  Arnold.  The  latter  met  with  little  op 
position.  Fort  Trumbull  and  a  redoubt  which 
was  intended  to  cover  the  harbour,  not  being 
tenable  were  evacuatcd,andthe  rnen  crossed  tlu; 
river  to  Fort  Griswold  onGroton  hill.  This  was 
furiously  attacked  by  lieutenant  colonel  Eyer  : 
the  garrison  defended  themselves  with  gr<-at 
resolution,  but  after  a  severe  conflict  of  forty 
minutes,  the  fort  was  carried  by  the  assailants. 
The  Americans  had  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
men  killed  when  the  British  carried  their  lines, 
but  a  severe  execution  took  place  afterwards, 
though  resistance  had  ceased.  An  officer  of  the 
conquering  troops  inquired  on  his  entering  the 
fort,  who  commanded.  Colonel  Lcdyard  an 
swered,  I  did,  but  you  do  now,"  and  presented 
him  his  sword.  The  colonel  was  immediately 
run  through  the  body  and  killed.  Between  30 
and  40  were  wounded,  and  about  40  were 
carried  off  prisoners.  On  the  side  of  the  British 
48  were  killed  and  145  wounded  :  Amongthe 
latter  was  major  At ontgomery,  and  among  the 
former  was  colonel  Eyer.  About  15  vessels, 
loaded  with  the  effects  of  the  inhabitants,  re 
treated  up  the  river,  and  four  others  remained 
in  the  harbour  unhurt,  but  all  excepting  these 
were  burned  by  the  communication  of  fire  from 
the  burning  stores.  Sixty  dwelling  houses  and 
84  stores  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  loss  which  the  Americans  sustained  by 
the  destruction  of  naval  stores,  of  provisions 
and  merchandize,  was  immense.  General  Ar 
nold,  having  completed  the  object  of  the  expe 
dition,  returned  in  eight  days  to  New- York. 
The  Americans  lost  many  valuable  men,  and 
much  of  their  possessions,  by  this  incursion, 
but  the  cause  for  which  they  contended  wasun- 
injured.  Expeditions  which  seemed  to  have  110 
higher  object  than  the  destruction  of  property, 
alienated  their  affections  still  farther  from  Brit 
ish  government.  They  were  not  so  extensive  as 
to  answer  the  ends  of  conquest,  and  the  mo 
mentary  impression  resulting  from  them,  pro 
duced  no  lasting  intimidation.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  excited  a  spirit  of  revenge  against 
the  authors  of  such  accumulated  distresses. 

The  year  1781  terminated,  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  in  favour  of  the  Amercans. 
It  began  with  weakness  in  South-Carol  inn, 
mutiny  in  New-Jersey,  and  devastations  in 
Virginia  ;  nevertheless  in  its  close,  the  British 
were  confined  to  their  strong  holds  in  or  near 
New-York,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  and 
their  whole  army  in  Virginia  was  captured. 


*  The  door  keeper  of  COIISTOSF,  nn  n^eil  ninn,  {lied 
suddenly,  immediately  after  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
lord  Cornwallis'  army.  This  death  was  imiverHally  as 
cribed  to  a  violent  emotion  of  political  joy 


They  in  course  of  the  year  had  acquired  much 
plunder  by  which  individuals  were  enriched, 
but  their  nation  was  in  no  respect  benefitted. 
The  whole  campaign  passed  away  on  their  part 
without  one  valuable  conquest,  or  the  acquisi 
tion  of  ajiy  post  or  place, from  whichhigher  pur 
poses  were  answered,  than  destroying  public 
stores  or  distressing  individuals,  and  enriching 
the  officers  and  privates  of  their  army  and  navy. 
The  important  services  rendered  by  France  to 
the  Americans,  cemented  the  union  of  the  two 
nations  with  additional  ties.  The  orderly  inof 
fensive  behaviour  of  the  French  troops  in  the 
United-States,  contrasted  with  the  havoc  of 
property  made  by  the  British  in  their  marches 
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and  excursions,  was  silently  turning  the  cur 
rent  of  popular  esteem  in  favour  of  the  former, 
and  working  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants,  greatly  conducive  to  the  establish 
ment  of  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  go 
vernment.  The  property  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Rhode-Island,  received  no  damage  of  any 
account  from  the  French  troops,  during  their 
eleven  months  residence  among  them.  The 
soldiers  were  rather  a  guard  than  a  nuisance  : 
The  citizens  met  with  no  interruption  when 
prosecuting  their  lawful  business,  either  by 
night  or  day,  and  were  treated  with  every 
mark  of  attention  and  respect. 

While  the  progress  of  the  British  army,  in 
a  circuitous  march  of  1100  miles  from  Charles 
ton  to  Yorktown,  was  marked  with  rapine  and 
desolation ;  the  march  of  the  French  troops 
from  Rhode-Island  to  the  same  place,  a  dis 
tance  nearly  equal  in  a  right  line,  was  produc 
tive  of  no  inconvenience  to  the  intermediate 
inhabitants.  They  were  welcome  guests 
wherever  they  came,  for  they  took  nothing  by 
fraud  or  force,  but  punctually  paid  for  all  they 
wanted  with  hard  money.  In  a  contest  where 
the  good  will  of  the  people  had  so  powerful 
an  influence  on  its  final  issue,  such  opposite 
modes  of  conduct  could  not  fail  of  producing 
their  natural  effects.  The  moderation  and 
justice  of  the  French,  met  with  its  reward  in 
the  general  good  will  of  the  people,  but  the 
violence  and  rapine  of  the  British  contributed, 
among  other  things,  to  work  the  final  over 
throw  of  all  their  schemes  in  America. 

On  the  last  day  of  this  year,  Dec.  31,  1731, 
Henry  Laurens  was  released  from  his  long  con 
finement  in  the  tower  of  London.  He  had 
been  committed  there,  as  already  related,  on 
the  Gth  of  October  1780,  "  On  suspicion  of 
high  treason,"  after  being  examined  in  the  pre 
sence  of  lord  Stormont,  lord  George  Ger- 
maine,  lord  Hillsborough,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Justice  Addington,  and  others.  The  com 
mitment  was  accompanied  with  a  warrant  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  to  receive  and  con 
fine  him.  Their  lordships  orders  were  "  To 
confine  him  a  close  prisoner  ;  to  be  locked  up 
every  night;  to  be  in  the  custody  of  two 
warders  ;  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  out  of  their 
sight  one  moment,  day  nor  night ;  to  allow  him 
no  liberty  of  speaking  to  any  person,  nor  to 
permit  any  person  to  speak  to  him  ;  to  deprive 
him  of  the  use  of  the  pen  and  ink ;  to  suffer 
no  letter  to  be  brought  to  him,  nor  any  to  go 
from  him."  Mr.  Laurens  was  then  fifty-five 
years  old,  and  severely  afflicted  with  the  gout 
and  other  infirmities.  In  this  situation  he  was 
conducted  to  apartments  in  the  tower,  and  was 
shut  up  in  two  small  rooms  which  together 
made  about  twenty  feet  square,  with  a  warder 
for  his  constant  companion,  and  a  fixed  bay 
onet  under  his  window,  without  any  friend  to 
converse  with,  and  without  any  prospect  or 
even  the  means  of  correspondence.  Being 
debarred  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  he  procured 
pencils,  which  proved  a  useful  substitute.  After 
a  month's  confinement,  he  was  permitted  to 
walk  out  on  limited  ground,  but  a  warder  with 
a  sword  in  his  hand  followed  close  behind. 
This  indulgence  was  occasionally  taken  for 
about  three  weeks,  when  lord  George  Gordon, 
who  was  also  a  prisoner  in  the  tower,  unluck 
ily  met  and  asked  Mr.  Laurens  to  walk  with ' 
him.  Mr.  Laurens  declined  the  offer  and  in 
stantly  returned  to  his  apartment.  Governor 
Gore  caught  at  this  transgression  of  orders, 
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and  locked  him  up  for  37  days,  though  the  at- 1  but  not  one  proposition,  beyond  repeating  a  ru- 
tending  warder  exculpated  him  from  all  blame.  I  quest  to  be  enlarged  on  parole.  I  had  well 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  governor  relented  (weighed  what  consequences  might  follow  be- 
so  far,  as  to  permit  his  prisoner  to  walk  on  the  fore  1  entered  in  the  present  dispute.  I  took 


parade    before   the    door,  but  this    honor,   as 


coming   from    him,     was     refused.     General  evils  cause  me  to  shrink." 


the  path  of  justice  and  honour,  and  no  personal 


About  this  time  lieutenant  colonel  John  Lau- 


Vernon,  on  hearing  of  what  had  passed,  gave 

orders  that  Mr.  Laurens  should  be   permitted  |  rens,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Laurens,  arrived 


to  walk  out,  and  this  exercise  was  in  conse 
quence  thereof  resumed,  after  an  intermission 
of  two  months  and  a  half. 

About  this  time,  Feb.  26,  an  old  friend  and 
mercantile  correspondent,  having  solicited  the 
secretaries  of  state  for  Mr  Laurens'  enlargement 
on  parole,  and  having  offered  his  whole  fortune 
as  security  for  his  good  conduct,  sent  him  the 
following  message  :  "  Their  lordships  say,  if 
you  will  point  out  any  thing  for  the  benefit  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  present  dispute  with  the 
colonies,  you  shall  be  enlarged."  This  pro 
position  filled  him  with  indignation,  and  pro 
voked  a  sharp  reply,  part  of  which  was  in  the 
following  words:  "I  perceive  from  the  mes 
sage  you  sent  me,  that  if  I  were  a  rascal  I 

P  •     *  -  «.  ,T 

but  I  am 

your  word  and  for- 
I  will  never  dishonor 
forsee     what    will 


might  presently  get  out  of  the  tower, 
not.     You  have  pledged  your  word 


pledgi 

tune  for  my  integnty. 
you    nor    myself.     I   can 


come  to  pass.     Happen  to  me  what  may,  1  fear 
no  possible  consequences." 

The  same  fuend  soon  after  visited  Mr.  Lau 
rens,  and  being  left  alone  with  him,  addressed 
him  as  follows,  "  I  converse  with  you  this 
morning,  not  particularly  as  your  friend,  but  as 
the  friend  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  certain 
propositions  to  make,  for  obtaining  your  liberty, 
which  I  advise  you  should  take  time  to  con 
sider."  Mr.  Laurens  desired  to  know  what 
they  were,  and  added,  "  That  an  honest  man 
required  no  time  to  give  an  answer,  in  a 
case  where  his  honour  was  concerned.  If," 
said  he,  "  the  secretaries  of  state  will  enlarge 
me  upon  parole,  I  will  strictly  conform  to  my 
engagement  to  do  nothing  directly  or  indirect 
ly  to  the  hurt  of  this  kingdom.  I  will  return 
to  America,  or  remain  in  any  part  of  England 
which  may  be  assigned,  and  surrender  myself 
It  was  answered,  "  No, 
in  London  among  your 

friends :  The  ministers  will  often  have  occasion 
to  send  for  and  consult  you  :  You  can  write 
two  or  three  lines  to  the  ministers,  and  barely 
lay  you  are  sorry  for  what  is  past :  A  pardon 
will  be  granted:  Every  man  has  been  wrong, 
at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life,  and  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it."  Mr.  Lau 
rens  replied,  "  I  will  never  subscribe  to  my 
own  infamy,  and  to  the  dishonour  of  my  chil 
dren."  He  was  then  told  of  long  and  painful 
confinement,  and  hints  were  thrown  out  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  his  refusal :  To 
which  he  replied,  "  I  am  afraid  of  no  conse- 
as  would  flow  from  dis- 


when   demanded." 
sir,    you  must  stay 


quences    but   such 
honourable  acts." 

In  about  a  week  after  this  interview,  major 
general  James  Grant,  who  had  long  been  ac 
quainted  with  Mr.  Laurens,  and  had  served 
with  him  near  twenty  years  before,  on  an  ex 
pedition  against  the  Cherokee  Indians,  visited 
him  in  the  tower,  and  talked  much  of  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  his  situation,  and  then  ad- 


in  France,  as  the  special  minister  of  Congress. 
The  father  was  requested  to  write  to  the  son 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  court  of  France, 
and  assurances  were  given  that  it  would  ope 
rate  in  his  favour.  To  these  requests  he  replied, 
"  my  son  is  of  age,  and  has  a  will  of  his  own  ; 
if  I  should  write  to  him  in  the  terms  you  re 
quest,  it  would  have  no  effect :  He  would 
only  conclude,  that  confinement  and  per 
suasion  had  softened  me.  I  know  him  to  be  a 
man  of  honour;  he  loves  me  dearly,  and  would 
lay  down  his  life  to  save  mine  ;  but  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  sacrifice  his  honour  to  save  my 
life,  and  I  applaud  him." 

Mr.  Laurens  penciled  an  address  to  the  sec 
retaries  of  state  for  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  to 
draw  a  bill  of  exchange  on  a  merchant  in  Lon 
don  who  was  in  his  debt,  for  money  to  answer 
his  immediate  exigences,  and  to  request  that  his 
youngest  son  might  be  permitted  to  visit  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  a  plan  for  his 
farther  education  and  conduct  in  life.  This 
was  delivered  to  their  lordships;  but  they, 
though  they  had  made  no  provision  for  the 
support  of  their  prisoner,  returned  no  answer. 
Mr.  Laurens  was  thus  left  to  languish  in  con 
finement  under  many  infirmities,  and  without 
the  means  of  applying  his  own  resources  on 
the  spot,  for  his  immediate  support. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Laurens  had  completed  a 
year  in  the  tower,  he  was  called  upon  to  pav 
91  7s  lOd  sterling  to  the  two  warders  for  at 
tending  on  him.  To  which  he  replied,  "  I  was 
sent  to  the  tower  by  the  secretaries  of  state 
without  money  (for  aught  they  knew) — their 
lordships  have  never  supplied  me  with  any 
thing — It  is  now  upwards  of  three  months 
since  I  informed  their  lordships  that  the  fund  I 
had  hitherto  subsisted  upon  was  nearly  ex 
hausted,  and  prayed  for  leave  to  draw  a  bill  on 
Mr.  John  Nutt,  who  was  in  my  debt,  which 
they  have  been  pleased  to  refuse  by  the  most 
grating  of  all  denials  a  total  silence,  and  now 
a  demand  is  made  for  91  7*  lOd.  If  their 
lordships  will  permit  me  to  draw  for  money 
where  it  is  due  to  me,  1  will  continue  to  pay 
my  own  expenses,  but  I  will  not  pay  the  war 
dens  whom  I  never  employed,  and  whose  at 
tendance  I  shall  be  glad  to  dispense  with." 

Three  weeks   after,  the  secretaries  of  state 

consented  that  Mr.  Laurens   should   have  the 

use  of  pen  and  ink,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 

g   a  bill  of  exchange,  but  they  were  taken 

away  the  moment  that  business  was  done. 

About  this  time  Henry  Laurens,  jun.  wrotf 
i  humble  request  to  lord  Hillsborough  for 
permission  to  see  his  father,  which  his  lordship 
refused  to  grant.  He  had  at  first  been  per 
mitted  to  visit  his  father  and  converse  with 
him  for  a  short  time ;  but  these  interviews 
were  no  longer  permitted.  They  neverthe 
less  occasionally  met  on  the  lines  and  saluted 
•ach  other,  but  durst  not  exchange  a  single 


Iressed  him  thus  :  "  Colonel  Laurens,  I  have -word,  lest  it  might  occasion  a  second  confine- 
brought  paper  and  pencil  to  take  down  any'ment,  similar  to  that  which  lord  George  Gor- 
propositions  you  have  to  make  to  the  adminis-  don  had  been  accessary. 

tration,  and  I  will  deliver  them  myself."  Mr.  i  As  the  year  1781  drew  near  a  close,  Mr. 
Laurens  replied,  "  I  have  pencil  and  paper,  Laurens' sufferings  in  die  tower  became  gene- 
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rally  known,  and  excited  compassion  in  his  fa-  »wered    by  asserting  that  the    prisoners   had 
vour,  and  odium  against  the  authors  of  his  con-  been  treated  with  care  and  kindness,  though 

" 


fincment.  It  had  been  also  found  by  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  many  attempts,  that  no  concessions 
Could  be  obtained  from  him.  It  was  therefore 


indiscriminately,     "  as   he    acknowledged 
rank  that  was  not  derived  from  the  king."     To 
which  general  Washington  replied,  "  You  af- 


resolved  to  release  him,  but  difficulties  arose  [feet,  sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  derived  from 
about  the  mode.  Mr.  Laurens  would  not  con-  j  the  same  source  with  your  own  ;  I  cannot  con 
sent  to  any  act,  which  implied  that  he  was  a  i  ccive  one  more  honorable,  than  that  which 
British  subject,  and  he  had  been  committed  as !  flows  from  the  uncormpted  choice  of  a  brave 
such,  on  charge  of  high  treason.  Ministers,  to  I  and  free  people,  the  purest  source  and  original 
extricate  themselves  from  this  difficulty,  at  fountain  of  all  power." 

length  proposed  to  take  bail  for  his  appearance  I  General  Carleton,  during  his  command,  con- 
at  the  court  of  King's-Bench.  When  the  ducted  toward  the  American  prisoners  with  a 
words  of  the  recognizance,  "  Our  Sovereign  |  degree  of  humanity,  that  reflected  the  greatest 
Lord  the  King,"  were  read  to  Mr.  Laurens,  he  j  honour  on  his  character.  Before  he  commenced 
replied  in  open  court,  "Not  my  Sovereign, "I  his  operations  on  the  lakes  in  1776,  he  shipped 
and  with  this  declaration  he,  with  Mr.  Oswald  off  those  of  them  who  were  officers  for  New- 
and  Mr.  Anderson  as  his  securities,  entered  in-  England,  but  previously  supplied  them  with 
to  an  obligation  for  his  appearance  at  the  court  every  thing  requisite  to  make  their  voyage 
of  King's-Bench  the  next  Easter  term,  and  for  j  comfortable.  The  other  prisoners,  amounting 
notdep°arting  thence  without  leave  of  the  court. !  to  800,  were  sent  home  by  a  flag,  after  exact- 

i  n      .          it  ««-l*  _    .  1        f"_ .1       _  _  __       J "          __     ..  1 


Thus  ended  a  Ions:  and  painful  farce.  Mr. 
Laurens  was  immediately  released.  When  the 
time  of  his  appearance  at  court  drew  near,  he 
was  not  only  discharged  from  all  obligations 
to  attend,  but  was  requested  by  Lord  Shel- 
burne  to  go  to  the  continent,  in  subserviency  to 
a  scheme  for  making  peace  with  America.  Mr. 
Laurens,  startled  at  the  idea  of  being  released 
without  any  equivalent,  as  he  had  uniformly 
held  himself  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war,  replied, 
that  "  He  durst  not  accept  himself  as  a  gift, 
and  that  as  Congress  had  once  offered  lieu 
tenant  general  Burgoyne  for  him,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  their  now  giving  lieutenant  general 
earl  Cornwallis  for  the  same  purpose." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Of  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  of  the  distresses  of  the 
inhabitants. 

MANY  circumstances  concurred  to  make  the 


American  war  particularly 
originally  a  civil  war  in  th 


calamitous.     It  was 
the  estimation  of  both 


parties,  and  a  rebellion  to  its  termination,  in 
the  opinion  of  one  of  them.  Unfortunately 
for  mankind,  doubts  have  been  entertained  of 
the  obligatory  force  of  the  law  of  nations  in 
such  cases.  The  refinement  of  modern  ages 
has  stripped  war  of  half  its  horrors,  but  the 
systems  of  some  illiberal  men  have  tended  to 
re  -produce  the  barbarism  of  Gothic  times,  by 
withholding  the  benefits  of  that  refinement 
from  those  who  are  effecting  revolutions.  An 
enlightened  philanthropist  embraces  the  whole 
human  race,  and  enquires  not  whether  an  ob 
ject  of  distress  is  or  is  not  an  unit  of  an  ac 
knowledged  nation.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  is 
a  child  of  the  same  common  parent,  and  capa 
ble  of  happiness  or  misery.  The  prevalence 
of  such  a  temper  would  have  greatly  lessened 
the  calamities  of  the  American  war  -r  but  while 
from  contracted  policy  unfortunate  captives 
were  considered  as  not  entitled  to  the  treat 
ment  of  prisoners,  they  were  often  doomed 
without  being  guilty,  to  suffer  the  punishment 
due  to  criminals. 

The  first  American  prisoners  were  taken  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1774.  These  were  thrown 
indiscriminately  into  the  jail  at  Boston,  without 
any  consideration  of  their  rank.  General 
Washington  wrote  to  general  Gage,  Aug.,  11, 
1775,  on  this  subject,  to  which  the  latter  an- 


ing  an  oath  from  them,  not  to  serve  during  the 
war  unless  exchanged.  Many  of  these  being 
almost  naked  were  comfortably  clothed  by  his 
orders,  previously  to  their  being  sent  off. 

The  capture  of  general  Lee  proved  calam 
itous  to  several  individuals.  Six  Hessian  field 
officers  were  offered  in  exchange  for  him,  but 
this  was  refused.  It  was  said  by  the  British 
that  Lee  was  a  deserter  from  their  service,  and 
as  such  could  not  expect  the  indulgences  usu 
ally  given  to  prisoners  of  war.  The  Ameri 
cans  replied,  that  as  he  had  resigned  his  British 
commission  previously  to  his  accepting  one 
from  the  Americans,  he  could  not  be  consid 
ered  as  a  deserter.  He  was  nevertheless  con 
fined,  watched,  and  guarded.  Congress  there 
upon  resolved,  that  general  Washington  be 
directed  to  inform  general  Howe,  that  should 
the  proffered  exchange  of  general  Lee  for  six 
field  officers  not  be  accepted,  and  the  treatment 
of  him  as  above  mentioned  be  continued,  the 
principles  of  retaliation  should  occasion  five  of 
the  said  Hessian  field  officers,  together  with 
lieutenant  colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  to  be 
detained,  in  order  that  the  said  treatment  which 
general  Lee  received,  should  be  exactly  in 
flicted  on  their  persons."  The  Campbell  thus 
designated  as  the  subject  of  retaliation,  was  a 
humane  man,  and  a  meritorious  officer,  who 
had  been  captured  by  some  of  the  Massachu 
setts  privateers  near  Boston,  to  which,  from 
the  want  of  information,  he  was  proceeding 
soon  after  the  British  had  evacuated  it.  The 
above  act  of  Congress  was  forwarded  to  Mas 
sachusetts,  with  a  request  that  they  would  de 
tain  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell  and  keep  him 
in  safe  custody  till  the  further  order  of  Con 
gress.  The  council  of  Massachusetts  exceed 
ed  this  request,  and  sent  him  to  Concord  jail, 
where  he  was  lodged  in  a  gloomy  dungeon  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  square.  The  attend 
ance  of  a  single  servant  on  his  parson  was  de 
nied  him,  and  every  visit  from  a  friend  refused. 

The  prisoners  captured  by  Sir  William 
Howe  in  1776,  amounted  to  many  hundreds. 
The  officers  were  admitted  to  parole,  and  had 
some  waste  houses  assigned  to  them  as  quar 
ters  ;  but  the  privates  were  shut  up  in  the  cold 
est  season  of  the  year,  in  churches,  sugar 
houses,  and  such  like  large  open  buildings. 
The  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  rigor 
of  their  treatment,  occasioned  the  death  of 
many  hundreds  of  these  unfortunate  men. 
The  filth  of  the  places  of  their  confinement, 
in  consequence  of  fluxes  which  prevailed 


among  them,  was  both  offensive  and  danger 
ous.  Seven  dead  bodies  have  been  seen  in 
one  building,  at  one  time,  and  all  lying  in 
a  situation  shocking  to  humanity.  The  pro 
visions  served  out  to  them  were  deficient 
in  quantity,  and  of  an  unwholesome  qual 
ity.  These  suffering  prisoners  were  generally 
pressed  to  enter  into  the  British  service,  but 
hundreds  submitted  to  death,  rather  than  , 
procure  a  melioration  of  their  circumstances  ' 
by  enlisting  with  the  enemies  of  their  coun 
try.  After  general  Washington's  successes 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  the  American 
prisoners  fared  somewhat  better.  Those  who 
survived  were  ordered  to  be  sent  out  for 
exchange,  but  some  of  them  fell  down  dead 
in  the  streets,  while  attempting  to  walk  to 
the  vessels.  Others  were  so  emaciated  that 
their  appearance  was  horrible.  A  speedy 
death  closed  the  scene  with  many. 

The  American  board  of  war,  Dec.  1,  1777, 
after  conferring  with  Mr.  Boudinot,  the  com 
missary-general  of  prisoners,  and  examining 
evidences  produced  by  him,  reported  among 
other  tilings,  "  That  there  were  900  privates 
and  300  officers  of  the  American  army,  pri 
soners  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  about 
500  privates  and  50  officers  prisoners  in 
Philadelphia.  That  since  the  beginning  of 
October,  all  these  prisoners,  both  officers  and 
privates,  had  been  confined  in  prison  ships  or 
the  Provost:  That  from  the  best  evidence 
the  subject  could  admit  of,  the  general  allow 
ance  of  prisoners,  at  most,  did  not  exceed 
four  ounces  of  meat  per  day,  and  often  so 
damaged  as  not  to  be  eatable  :  That  it  had 
been  a  common  practice  with  the  British,  on 
a  prisoner's  being  first  captured,  to  keep  him 
three,  four  or  five  days,  without  a  morsel 
of  meat,  and  then  to  tempt  him  to  enlist  to 
save  his  life  :  That  there  were  numerous 
instances  of  prisoners  of  war  perishing  in  all 
the  agonies  of  hunger." 

About  this  time  there  was  a  meeting  of 
merchants  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  rais 
ing  a  sum  of  money  to  relieve  the  distresses 
of  the  American  prisoners  then  in  England. 
The  sum  subscribed  for  that  purpose  amounted 
to  4647Z.  15.?.  Thus  while  human  nature  was 
dishonored  by  the  cruelties  of  some  of  the 
British  in  America,  there  was  a  laudable  dis 
play  of  the  benevolence  of  others  of  the  same 
nation  in  Europe.  The  American  sailors,  when 
captured  by  the  British,  suffered  more  than 
even  the  soldiers  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  former  were  confined  on  board  prison 
ships.  They  were  there  crowded  together  in 
such  numbers,  and  their  accommodations  were 
so  wretched,  that  diseases  broke  out  and  swept 
them  off  in  a  manner  that  was  sufficient  to  ex 
cite  compassion  in  breasts  of  the  least  sensi 
bility.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  as  good  evi 
dence,  as  the  case  will  admit,  that  in  the  last 
six  years  of  the  war,  upwards  of  eleven  thou 
sand  persons  died  on  board  the  Jersey,  one  of 
these  prison  ships,  which  was  stationed  in 
East  river  near  New- York.  On  many  of 
these,  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  never  or 
but  very  imperfectly  conferred.  For  some 
time  after  the  war  was  ended,  their  bones 
lay  whitening  in  the  sun,  on  the  shores  of 
Long-Island. 

The  operations  of  treason  laws  added  to  the 
calamities  of  the  war.  Individuals  on  both 
sides,  while  they  were  doing  no  more  than 
they  supposed  to  be  their  duty,  were  involved 
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in  the  penal  consequences  of  capital  crimes. 
The  Americans,  in  conformity  to  the  usual  po 
licy  of  nations,  demanded  the  allegiance  of  all 
•who  resided  among  them,  but  several  of  these 
preferred  the  late  royal  government,  and  were 
disposed,  when  opportunity  offered,  to  support 
it.  While  they  acted  in  conformity  to  these 
sentiments,  the  laws  enacted  for  the  security 
of  the  new  government,  condemned  them  to 
death.  Hard  is  the  lot  of  a  people  involved 
in  civi]  war ;  for  in  such  circumstances  the 
lives  of  individuals  may  not  only  be  legally 
forfeited,  but  justly  taken  from  those,  who 
have  acted  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  some  more  rational  mode 
than  war  might  be  adopted  for  deciding 
national  contentions ;  but  of  all  wars,  those 
which  are  called  civil  are  most  to  be  dreaded. 
They  are  attended  with  the  bitterest  resent 
ments,  and  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of 
human  woes. 

In  the  American  war,  the  distresses  of  the 
country  were  aggravated,  from  the  circum 
stance  that  every  man  was  obliged  some  way 
or  other,  to  be  in  the  public  service.  In  Eu 
rope,  where  military  operations  are  carried  on 
by  armies  hired  and  paid  for  the  purpose,  the 
common  people  partake  but  little  of  the  cala 
mities  of  war :  but  in  America,  where  the 
whole  people  were  enrolled  as  a  militia,  and 
where  both  sides  endeavored  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  oaths  and  by  laws,  denouncing 
tlie  penalties  of  treason  on  those  who  aided  or 
abetted  the  opposite  party,  the  sufferings  of  in 
dividuals  were  renewed,  as  often  as  fortune 
varied  her  standard.  Each  side  claimed  the 
co-operation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  ready 
to  punish  when  it  was  withheld.  Where 
either  party  had  a  decided  superiority,  the 
common  people  were  comparatively  undis 
turbed  ;  but  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  contending  armies,  was  subject  to  the 
•alternate  ravages  of  both. 

In  the  first  institution  of  the  American  go 
vernments,  the  boundaries  of  authority  were 
not  properly  fixed.  Committees  exercised  le 
gislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  many  instances 
these  were  improperly  used,  and  that  private 
resentments  were  often  covered  under  the  spe 
cious  veil  of  patriotism.  The  sufferers  in 
passing  over  to  the  royalists,  carried  with  them 
a  keen  remembrance  of  the  vengeance  of  com 
mittees,  and  when  opportunity  presented, 
were  tempted  to  retaliate.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  original  offenders  were  less 
frequently  the  objects  of  retaliation,  than  those 
who  were  entirely  innocent.  One  instance  of 
severity  begat  another,  and  they  continued  to 
increase  in  a  proportion  that  doubled  the 
evils  of  common  war.  From  one  unadvised 
step,  individuals  were  often  involved  in  the 
loss  of  all  their  property.  Some  from  present 
appearance*,  apprehending  that  the  British 
would  finally  conquer,  repaired  to  their  j 
standard.  Their  return  after  the  partial  storm 
which  intimidated  them  to  submission,  had 
blown  over,  was  always  difficult  and  often 
impossible.  From  this  single  error  in  judg 
ment,  such  were  often  obliged  to  seek  safety 
by  continuing  to  support  the  interest  of  those 
to  whom,  in  an  hour  of  temptation,  they  had 
devoted  themselves.  The  embarrassments  on 
both  sides  were  often  so  great,  that  many  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life,  could  not  tell  what 
course  was  best  to  pursue. 


It  was  happy  for  those,  who  having  made  |  exiled  from  their  homes  to  Virginia  and  Phi- 
up  their  minds  on  the  nature  of  the  contest,  ladelphia.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  persons 
invariably  followed  the  dictates  of  their  con- !  were  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  their  fellow- 
sciences,  for  in  every  instance  they  enjoyed  citizens  in  the  more  northern  states.  This  se- 
self-approbation.  Though  they  could  not  be  vere  treatment  was  the  occasion  of  retaliating 
deprived  of  this  reward,  they  were  not  always  j  on  the  families  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
successful  in  saving  their  property.  They  j  with  the  British.  In  the  first  months  of  the 
who  varied  with  the  dines,  in  like  manner  often  |  year  1781,  the  British  were  in  force  in  the  re- 


missed  their  object,  for  to  such  it  frequently 
happened  that  they  were  plundered  by  both, 
and  lost  the  esteem  of  all.  A  few  saved  their 
credit  and  their  property  ;  but  of  these,  there 
was  not  one  for  every  hundred  of  those,  who 
were  materially  injured  either  in  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  American  wings  were  exas 
perated  against  those  of  their  fellow  citizens 
who  joined  their  enemies,  with  a  resentment 
which  was  far  more  bitter,  than  that  which 
they  harbored  against  their  European  adver 
saries.  Feeling  that  the  whole  strength  of  the 
states  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  protect  them 
against  the  British,  they  could  not  brook  the 
desertion  of  their  countrymen  to  invading 
foreigners.  They  seldom  would  give  them 
credit  for  acting  from  principle,  but  generally 
supposed  them  to  be  influenced  either  by 
cowardice  or  interest,  and  were  therefore  in 
clined  to  proceed  against  them  with  rigor. 
They  were  filled  with  indignation  at  the  idea 
of  fighting  for  the  property  of  such  as  had 


country,  and    were   therefore 
it  should  be  seized  for   public 


deserted    their 
clamorous  that 

service.  The  royalists  raised  the  cry  of 
persecution,  and  loudly  complained  that 
merely  for  supporting  the  government  under 
which  they  were  born,  and  to  which  they 
owed  a  natural  allegiance,  they  were  doomed 
to  suffer  all  the  penalties  due  to  capital 
offenders.  Those  of  them  who  acted  from 
principle  felt  no  consciousness  of  guilt,  and 
could  not  look  but  with  abhorrence  upon  a 
government  which  inflicted  such  severe  pu 
nishments  on  what 
line  of  conduct. 


they  deemed    a  laudable 


molest  settlements  of  South-Carolina,  but  as 
their  limits  were  contracted  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  the  male  inhabitants  who  joined 
them,  thought  proper  to  retire  with  the  royal 
army  towards  the  capital.  In  retaliation  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  whig  Americans  from  this  state,  governor 
Rutledge  ordered  the  brigadiers  of  militia,  to 
send  within  the  British  lines  the  families  of 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  adhered  to  their 
interest.  In  consequence  of  this  order,  and 
more  especially  in  consequence  of  the  one 
which  occasioned  it,  several  hundreds  of  help 
less  women  and  children  were  reduced  to 
great  distress. 

The  refugees  who  had  fled  to  New- York, 
were  formed  into  an  association  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  for  the  purposes  of  retaliating 
on  the  Americans,  and  for  reimbursing  the 
losses  they  had  sustained  from  their  country 
men.  The  depredations  they  committed  in 
their  several  excursions  would  fill  a  volume, 
and  would  answer  little  purpose  but  to  excite 
compassion  and  horror.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  war,  they  began  to  retaliate  on  a  bolder 
scale.  Captain  Joshua  Huddy,  who  command- 
id  a  small  party  of  Americans  at  a  block 
house,  in  Monmouth  county,  New-Jersey,  was, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  taken  prisoner  by  a 
partyofthesereiugr.es.  He  was  brought  to 
New- York,  April  2d.  and  there  kept  in  close 
custody  fifteen  days,  and  then  told  "  that  he  was 
ordered  to  be  hanged."  Four  days  after,  he 
was  sent  out  with  a  party  of  refugees,  and 
ranged  on  the  heights  of'Middleton.  The  fol- 


Humanity  would  shudder  at  a  particular  re- 
:ital  of  the  calamities  which  the  whigs  inflicted 
on  the  tories,and  the  lories  on  the  whigs.  It 
s  particularly  remarkable  that  on  both  sides, 
ihey  for  the  most  part  consoled  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  they  were  acling  or  suf 
fering  in  a  good  cause.  Though  the  rules  of 
noral  right  and  wrong  never  vary,  political 
innocence  and  guill  changes  so  much  with  cir 
cumstances,  that  the  innocence  of  the  sufferer, 
and  of  the  party  that  punishes,  are  often 
compatible.  The  distresses  of  the  American 
prisoners  in  the  southern  states,  prevailed 
particularly  towards  the  close  of  the  war.  Co 
lonel  Campbell,  who  reduced  Savannah, 
though  he  had  personally  suffered  from  the 
Americans,  treated  all  who  fell  into  his  hands 
with  humanity.  Those  who  were  taken  at 
Savannah  and  at  Ashe's  defeat,  suffered  very 
much  from  his  successors  in  South  Carolina. 


.owing  label  was  alKxed  to  his  breasl 


'We 


the  refugees  having  long  with  grief  beheld  the 
cruel  murders  of  our  brethren,  and  finding  no 
thing  but  such  measures  daily  carrying  into 
execution ;  we  therefore  determine  not  to  suffer 
without  taking  vengeance  for  the  numerous 
cruelties,  and  thus  begin,  and  have  made  use 
of  captain  Huddy  as  the  first  object  to  present 
to  your  view,  and  further  determine  to  hang 
man  for  man,  while  there  is  a  refugee  exisling : 
Up  goes  Huddy  for  Philip  White."  The 


;P 
Philip  White  in  retaliation  for  whom  Huddy 

wa=  hanged,  had  been  taken  by  a  party  of  the 
Jersey  militia,  and  was  killed*  in  attempting 
to  make  his  escape. 

General  Washington  resolved  on  retaliation 
for  this  deliberate  murder,  but  instead  of  imme 
diately  executing  a  British  officer,  he  wrote  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  unless  the  murderers 
of  Huddy  were  given  up,  he  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  retaliating.  The  former  being 
refused,  captain  Asgill  was  designated  for  that 


In  the  mean  time  the  British  institu- 


The  American  prisoners,  with  a  few  excep 
tions,  had  but  little  to  complain  of  'till  after  purpose. 
Gates'  defeat.  Soon  after  that  event,  sundry  I  ted  a  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  captain  Lip- 
of  them,  though  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  pencutt,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  principal 
the  capitulation"  of  Charleston.were  separated  j  agent  in  executing  captain  Huddy.  It  appear-, 
from  their  families  and  sent  into  exile  ;  others,  I  eel  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  that  governor 
in  violation  of  the  same  solemn  agreement,  j  Franklin,  the  president  of  the  board  of  asso- 
were  crowded  into  prison  ships,  and  de-  j  ciated  loyalists,  gave  Lippencutt  verbal  orders 
prived  of  the  use  of  their  property.  j  for  what  he  did,  and  that  he  had  been  designa- 

Whcn  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  was  ted  as  a  proper  subject  for  retalialion,  having 
effected,  the  wives  and  children  of  those  in-  j  been,  as  the  refugees  stated,  a  persecutor  of 
habitants  who  adhered  to  the  Americans  were  the  loyalists,  and  particularly  as  having  been 
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instrumental  in  hanging  Stephen  Edwards, 
who  had  !>een  one  of  that  description.  The 
court  having  considered  the  whole  matter, 
gave  their  opinion,  "  That  as  what  Lippencutt 
did  was  not  the  effect  of  malice  or  ill  will, 
but  proceeded  from  a  conviction  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  associated  loyalists,  and  as  he  did 
not  doubt  their  having  full  authority  to  give 
such  orders,  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  murder 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  therefore  they  acquitted 
him." 

Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  a  little  before  this 
time  had  been  appointed  commander  in  chief 
of  the  British  army,  in  a  letter  to  general  Wash 
ington,  accompanying  the  trial  of  Lippencutt, 
declared  "  that  notwithstanding  the  acquittal 
of  Lippencutt,  he  reprobated  the  measure,  and 
gave  assurances  of  prosecuting  a  farther  en 
quiry."  Sir  Guy  Carleton  about  the  same  time 
broke  up  the  board  of  associated  loyalists, 
which  prevented  a  repetition  of  similar  ex 
cesses.  The  war  also  drawing  near  a  close, 
the  motives  for  retaliation,  as  tending  to  pre 
vent  other  murders,  in  a  great  measure  ceased. 
In  the  mean  time  general  Washington  received 
a  letter  from  the  count  deVergennes  interce 
ding  for  captain  Asgill,  which  was  also  accom 
panied  with  a  very  pathetic  one  from  his  mo 
ther,  Mrs.  Asgill,  to  the  count.  Copies  of  these 
several  letters  were  forwarded  to  Congress, 
Nov.  7th,  1782,  and  soon  after  they  resolved, 
"  that  the  commander  in  chief  be  directed  to 
set  captain  Asgill  at  liberty."  The  lovers  of 
humanity  rejoiced  that  the  necessity  of  retali 
ation  was  superceded,by  the  known  humanity 
of  the  new  commander  in  chief,  and  still  more 
by  the  well  founded  prospect  of  a  speedy 
peace.  Asgill,  who  had  received  every  indul 
gence,  and  who  had  been  treated  with  all  pos 
sible  politeness,  was  released  and  permitted 
to  go  into  New- York. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


Campaign  of  1782. 


Foreign  events 
Peace,  1782. 


and  negociations. 


AFTER  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis,  gen 
eral  Washington,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
force,  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  New-York. 
He  was  in  no  condition  to  attempt  the  reduc 
tion  of  that  post,  and  the  royal  army  had  good 
reasons  for  not  urging  hostilities  without  their 
lines.  An  obstruction  of  the  communication 
between  town  and  country,  some  indecisive 
skirmishes,  and  predatory  excursions,  were  the 
principal  evidences  of  an  existing  state  of  war. 
Tins  in  a  great  measure  was  also  the  case  in 
South-Carolina.  From  December  1781,  gene 
ral  Greene  had  possession  of  all  the  state  except 
Charleston  and  the  vicinity.  The  British 
sometimes  sallied  out  of  their  lines  for  the  ac 
quisition  of  property  and  provisions,  but  never 
for  the  purposes  of  conquest.  In  opposing 
one  of  these  near  Combahee,  lieutenant  colo 
nel  John  Laurens,  an  accomplished  officer,  of 
uncommon  merit,  was  mortally  wounded. 
Nature  had  adornej  him  with  a  large  propor 
tion  of  her  choicest  gifts,  and  these  were 
highly  cultivated  by  an  elegant,  useful  and 
practical  education.  His  patriotism  was  of  quest 
the  most  ardent  kind.  The  moment  he  was  i  made 


London,  and  on  his  arrival  in  America,  in 
stantly  joined  the  army.  Whereever  the  war 
ra^ed  most,  there  was  he  to  be  found.  A 
dauntless  bravery  was  the  least  of  his  vir 
tues,  and  an  excess  of  it  his  greatest  foible. 
His  various  talents  fitted  him  to  shine  in 
courts  or  camps,  or  popular  assemblies.  He 
had  a  heart  to  conceive,  a  head  to  contrive,  a 
tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute 
schemes  of  the  most  extensive  utility  to  his 
country,  or  rather  to  mankind,  for  his  enlarged 
philanthropy,  knowing  no  bounds,  embraced 
the  whole  human  race.  This  excellent  young 
man,  who  was  the 


pride  of  his  country,    the 
i^d  an  ornament  of  human 
lost  his  life    in   the  27th   year   of  his 
an   unimportant  skirmish    with   a  fo- 
party,    in  the    very  last  moments    of 


idol   of  the  army, 

nature, 

ige,   ir, 

raging 


the  war. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1782,  the 
British  had  a  more  extensive  range  in 
Georgia,  than  in  any  other  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  this  they  were  soon  abridged. 
From  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  assault  on 
Savannah  in  1779,  that  state  had  eminently 
suffered  the  desolations  of  war.  Political 
hatred  raged  to  such  a  degree  that  the  blood 
of  its  citizens  was  daily  shed  by  the  hands  of 
each  other,  contending  under  the  names  of 
whigs  and  lories.  A  few  of  the  friends  of 
the  revolution  kept  together  in  the  western 
settlements,  and  exercised  the  powers  of  inde 
pendent  government.  The  whole  extent  be 
tween  these  and  the  capital,  was  subject  to 
the  alternate  ravages  of  both  parties.  After 
the  surrender  of  lord  Cornwallis,  general 
Greene,  being  reinforced  by  the  Pensylvania 
line,  was  enabled  to  detach  general  Wayne 
with  a  part  of  the  southern  army  to  Georgia. 
General  Clarke,  who  commanded  in  Savan 
nah,  on  hearing  of  their  advance,  sent  orders 
to  his  officers  in  the  out  posts,  to  burn  as 
far  as  they  could,  all  the  provisions  in  the 
country,  and  then  to  retire  within  the  lines 
at  the  capital.  The  country  being  evacuated 
by  the  British,  the  governor  came  with  his 
council  from  Augusta  to  Ebenezer,  and 
established  government  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea  coast. 

Colonel  Brown,  at  the  head  of  a  conside 
rable  force,  marched  out  of  the  garrison  of 
Savannah,  May  21,  1782,  with  the  apparent 
intention  of  attacking  the  Americans.  Gene 
ral  Wayne,  by  a  bold  manoauvre,  got  in  his 
rear,  attacked  him  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  and 
routed  his  whole  party.  A  large  number 
of  Creek  Indians,  headed  by  a  number  of 
their  chiefs  and  a  British  officer,  made  a  fu 
rious  attack  on  Wayne's  infantry  in  the  night. 
For  a  few  minutes  they  possessed  themselves 
of  his  field  pieces,  but  they  were  soon  re- 


covered.  In  the  meantime  colonel  White, 
with  a  party  of  the  cavalry,  came  up,  and 
pressed  hard  upon  them.  Both  sides  engaged 
in  close  quarters.  The  Indians  displayed  un 
common  bravery,  but  at  length  were  com 
pletely  routed.  Shortly  after  this  affair,  a 
period  was  put  to  the  calamities  of  war  in 
that  ravaged  state.  In  about  three  months  af 
ter  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  was  known 
in  Great  Britain,  the  parliament  resolved  to 
abandon  all  offensive  operations  in  America. 
In  consequence  thereof,  every  idea  of  eon- 
being  given  up,  arrangements  were 
for  withdrawing  the  royal  forces  from 


of  age,  he  broke  off  from  the   amusements  of  I  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.     Pe 


eace  was   re- 


|  stored  to  Georgia,  af tnr  it  had  been  upwards 
of  three  years  in  possession  of  the  British, 
and  had  been  ravaged  nearly  from  one  ex 
treme  to  the  other.  It  is  computed  that  the 
state  lost  by  the  war,  one  thousand  of  its  citi 
zens,  besides  four  thousand  slaves.  In  about 
five  months  after  the  British  left  Georgia,  they 
in  like  manner  withdrew  their  force  from 
South  Carolina.  The  inhabitants  of  Charles-f 
ton,  who  had  remained  therein  while  it  was 
possessed  by  the  British,  felt  themselves  hap 
py  in  being  delivered  from  the  severities  of 
a  garrison  life.  The  exiled  citizens  collected 
from  all  quarters  and  took  possession  of  their 
estates.  Thus  in  less  than  three  years  from 
the  landing  of  the  British  in  South-Carolina, 
they  withdrew  all  their  forces  from  it.  In 
that  time  the  citizens  had  suffered  an  accu 
mulation  of  evils.  There  was  scarcely  an 
inhabitant,  however  obscure  in  character  or 
remote  in  station,  whethi'r  he  remaineu  firm 
to  one  party  or  changed  with  the  timer-,  who 
did  not  partake  of  the  general  distress. 

In  modern  Europe  the  revolutions  of  pub 
lic  affairs  seldom  disturb  the  humble  obscuri 
ty  of  private  life ;  but  the  American  revolu 
tion  involved  the  interest  of  every  family, 
and  deeply  affected  the  fortunes  and  happi 
ness  of  almost  every  individual  in  the  United 
States.  South-Carolina  lost  a  great  number 
of  its  citizens,  and  upwards  of  20,000  of  its 
slaves.  Property  was  sported  with  by  both 
parties.  Besides  those  who  fell  in  bat'le  or 
died  of  diseases  brought  on  by  the  war,  many 
were  inhumanly  murdered  by  private  assassi 
nations.  The  country  abounded  with  widows 
and  orphans.  The  seventies  of  a  military  life 
co-operating  with  the  climate,  destroyed  the 
healths  and  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  the 
invading  army.  Excepting  those  who  en 
riched  themselves  by  plunder,  and  a  few  suc 
cessful  speculators,  no  private  advantage  was 
gained  by  individuals  on  either  side,  but  an 
experimental  conviction  of  the  folly  and 
madness  of  war. 

Though  in  the  year  1782  the  United  States 
afforded  few  great  events,  the  reverse  was 
the  case  with  the  other  powers  involved  in 
the  consequences  of  the  American  war. 

Minorca,  after  a  tedious  siege,  surrendered 
to  the  Duke  de  Crillon  in  the  service  of  his 
most  catholic  majesty.  About  the  same  time 
the  settlements  of  Demarara  and  Essequibo, 
which  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  taken 
by  the  British,  were  taken  from  them  by  the 
French.  The  gallant  marquis  de  Bouille  ad 
ded  to  the  splendor  of  his  former  fame  by 
reducing  St.  Kitts,  the  former  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1781,  and  the  latter  early  in  the  year 
1782.  The  islands  of  Nevis  and  Montserrat 
followed  the  fortune  of  St.  Kitts.  The 
French  at  this  period  seemed  to  be  establish 
ed  in  the  West-Indies,  on  a  firm  foundation. 
Their  islands  were  full  of  excellent  troops, 
and  their  marine  force  was  truly  respectable. 
The  exertions  of  Spain  were  also  uncom 
monly  'great.  The  strength  of  these  two 
monarchies  had  never  before  been  so  conspi 
cuously  displayed  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Their  combined  navies  amounted  to 
threescore  ships  of  the  line,  and  these  were 
attended  with  a  prodigious  multitude  of  fri 
gates  and  armed  vessels.  With  this  immense 
force  they  entertained  hopes  of  wresting  from 
his  Britannic  majesty  a  great  part  of  his 
West-India  islands. 
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lu  tlio  meantime,  the  British  ministry  pre 
pared  a  strong  squadron,  for  the  protection  of 
their  possessions  in  that  quarter.  This  was 
commanded  by  admiral  Rodney,  and  amount 
ed,  after  a  junction  with  Sir  Samuel  Hood's 
squadron,  and  the  arrival  of  three  ships  from 
Great  Britain,  to  36  sail  of  the  line. 

It  was  the  design  of  count  de  Grasse,  who 
commanded  the  French  fleet  at  Martinique 
amounting;  to  34  sail  of  the  line,  to  proceed  to 
Hispaniola  and  join  the  Spanish  admiral  Don 
Solano,  who  with  sixteen  ships  of  the  line 
and  a  considerable  land  force  was  waiting 
for  his  arrival,  and  to  make,  in  concert  with 
him,  an  attack  on  Jamaica. 

The  British  admiral  wished  to  prevent  this 
junction,  or  at  least  to  force  an  engagement 
before  it  was  effected.  Admiral  Rodney  came 
up  with  the  count  de  Grasse,  soon  after  he 
had  set  out  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  at  His 
paniola.  Partial  engagements  took  place  on 
the  three  first  days,  alter  they  came  near  to 
each  other.  In  these,  two  of  the  French 
ships  were  so  badly  damaged,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  fleet.  On  the  next  day  a 
general  engagement  took  place:  This  began 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  continued  till 
past  six  in  the  evening.  There  was  no  ap 
parent  superiority  on  either  side  till  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  when  admiral  Rodney 
broke  the  French  line  of  battle,  by  bearing 
down  upon  their  centre,  and  penetrating 
through  it.  The  land  forces,  destined  for 
the  expedition  against  Jamaica,  amounting  to 
5500  men,  were  distributed  on  board  the 
French  fleet.  Their  ships  were  therefore  so 
crowded,  that  the  slaughter  on  board  was 
prodigious.  The  battle  was  fought  on  both 
sides  with  equal  spirit,  but  with  a  very  un 
equal  issue.  The  French  for  near  a  century, 
had  not  in  any  naval  engagement  been  so 
completely  worsted.  Their  fleet  was  little 
less  than  ruined.  Upwards  of  400  men 
were  killed  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  and 
the  whole  number  of  their  killed  and  wound 
ed  amounted  to  several  thousands,  while  the 
loss  of  the  British  did  not  much  exceed  1100 
men.  The  French  lost  in  this  action,  and  the 
subsequent  pursuit,  eight  ships  of  the  line. 
On  board  the  captured  ships,  was  the  whole 
train  of  artillery,  with  the  battering  cannon 
and  travelling  carriages,  intended  for  the  ex 
pedition  against  Jamaica.  One  of  them  was 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  so  called  from  the  city  of 
Paris  having  built  her  at  its  own  expense, 
and  made  a  present  of  her  to  the  king.  She 
had  cost  four  millions  of  livres,  and  was  es 
teemed  the  most  magnificent  ship  in  France  ; 
she  carried  110  guns  and  had  on  board  1300 
men.  This  was  truly  an  unfortunate  day  to 
count  de  Grasse.  Though  his  behaviour 
throughout  the  whole  action  was  firm  and 
intrepid,  and  his  resistance  continued  till  he 
and  two  more  were  the  only  men  left  stand- 
in?  upon  the  upper  deck,  he  was  at  last 
obliged  to  strike.  It  was  no  small  addition 
to  his  misfortunes  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  forming  a  junction,  which  would  have  set 
him  above  all  danger.  Had  this  taken  place, 
the  whole  British  naval  power  in  the  West 
Indies,  on  principles  of  ordinary  calculation, 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  have  pre 
vented  him  from  carrying  into  etfect,  schemes 
of  the  most  extensive  consequence. 

The  ships  of  the  defeated  fleet  fled  in  a 
variety  of  directions.  Twenty-three  or  twen 


ty-four  sail  made  the  best  of  their  way  to;  a  peculiar  kind  were  prepared  against  him, 
Cape  Francois.  This  was  all  that  remained  but  knew  nothing  of  their  construction.  He 
in  a  body  of  that  fleet,  which  was  lately  so 'nevertheless  provided  for  every  circum- 
formidable.  By  this  signal  victory,  the  de- J  stance  of  danger  that  could  be  foreseen  or 
signs  of  France  and  Spain  were  frustrated.!  imagined.  The  13th  day  of  September  was 
No  farther  enterprises  were  undertaken '  fixed  upon  by  the  besiegers  for  making  a 
against  the  fleets  or  possessions  of  Great  .grand  attack,  when  the  new  invented  ma- 
Britain  in  the  West-Indies,  and  such  mea- 1  chines,  with  all  the  united  powers  of  gun- 


sures  only  were  embraced,  as  seemed  requi 
site  for  the  purposes  of  safety.  When  the 
news  of  admiral  Rodney's  victory  reached 
Great  Britain,  a  general  joy  was  diffused  over 
the  nation.  Before  there  had  been  much 
despondency.  Their  losses  in  the  Chesa 
peake  and  in  the  AVest-Indies,  together  with 
the  increasing  number  of  their  enemies,  had 
depressed  the  spirits  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people;  but  the  advantages  gained  on  the 
12th  of  April,  placed  them  on  high  ground, 
either  for  ending  or  prosecuting  the  war. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  Americans,  that  this 
success  of  the  British  was  posterior  to  their 
loss  in  Virginia.  It  so  elevated  the  spirits 
of  Britain,  and  so  depressed  the  hopes  of 
France,  that  had  it  taken  place  prior  to  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  event 
would  have  been  less  influential  in  disposing 
the  nation  to  peace.  As  the  catastrophe  of 
York-town  closed  the  national  war  in  North- 


America, 
great   measure 
the  West-Indies. 


the   defeat  of  de   Grasse,   in 
put  a  period  to   hostilities   i 


Other  decisive  events  soon  followed,  which 
disposed  another  of  the  belligerent  powers 
to  a  pacification.  Gibraltar,  though  succes 
sively  relieved,  still  continued  to  be  besieged. 
The  reduction  of  Minorca  inspired  the  Span 
ish  nation  with  fresh  motives  to  perseverance. 
The  Duke  de  Cnllon,  who  had  been  recently 
successful  in  the  siege  of  Minorca,  was  ap 
pointed  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  employ  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  seconding  his 
operations.  No  means  were  neglected,  nor 
expense  spared,  that  promised  to  forward 
the  views  of  the  besiegers.  From  the  failure 
of  all  plans,  hitherto  adopted  for  effecting  the 
reduction  of  Gibraltar,  it  was  resolved  to 
adopt  new  ones.  Among  the  various  pro 
jects  for  this  purpose,  one  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  Chevalier  D'Arcon,  was  deem 


ed  the    most  worthy 
construct  such  floatin 


of   trial, 
batteries 


This  was  to 
as  could  nei 


ther  be  sunk  nor  fired.  With  this  view  their 
bottoms  were  made  of  the  thickest  timber,  and 
their  sides  of  wood  and  cork  long  soaked 
in  water,  with  a  large  layer  of  wet  sand 
between. 

To  prevent  the  effects  of  red  hot  balls,  a 
number  of  pipes  were  contrived  to  carry  wa 
ter  through  every  part  of  them,  and  pumps 
were  provided  to  keep  these  constantly  sup 
plied  with  water.  The  people  on  board  were 


powder  and  artillery  in  their  highest  state  of 
improvement,  were  to  be  called  into  action. 
The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  in 
the  bay  of  Gibralter  amounted  to  48  sail  cf 
the  line.  Their  batteries  were  covered  with 
154  pieces  of  heavy  brass  cannon.  The 
numbers  employed  by  land  and  sea  against 
the  fortress  were  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  With  this  force,  and  by  the 
fire  of  300  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers, 
from  die  adjacent  isthmus,  it  was  intended  to 
attack  every  part  of  the  British  works  at  one 
and  the  same  instant.  The  surrounding  hills 
were  covered  with  people  assembled  to  be 
hold  the  spectacle.  The  cannonade  and  bom 
bardment  was  tremendous.  The  showers  of 
shot  and  shells  from  the  land  batteries,  and 
the  ships  of  the  besiegers,  and  from  the  va 
rious  works  of  the 
most  dreadful  scene, 
of  the  heaviest  artillery  were  playing  at  the 


garrison,    exhibited    a 
Four  .hundred   pieces 


same  moment. 


The  whole  Peninsul; 


a  seem 


ed  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  torrents  of  fire, 
which  were  incessantly  poured  upon  it.  The 
Spanish  floating  batteries  for  some  time  an 
swered  the  expectations  of  their  framers. 
The  heaviest  shells  often  rebounded  from 
their  tops,  while  thirty-two  pound  shot  made 
no  visible  impression  upon  their  hulls.  For 
some  hours,  the  attack  and  defence  were  so 
equally  supported,  as  scarcely  to  admit  any 


appearance   of  superiority  on  either  side. 


The    construction   of    the 


batterinsr 

P 


ships 


was  so  well  calculated  for  withstanding  the 
combined  force  of  fire  and  artillery,  that  they 
seemed  for  some  time  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
powers  of  the  heaviest  ordinance.  In  the  af 
ternoon  the  effects  of  hot  shot  became  visi 
ble.  At  first  there  was  only  an  appearance 
of  smoke,  but  in  the  course  of  the  night,  after 
the  fire  of  the  garrison  had  continued  about 
15  hours,  two  of  the  floating  batteries  were 
in  flames,  and  several  more  were  visibly  be 
ginning  to  kindle.  The  endeavours  of  the 
besiegers  were  now  exclusively  directed  to 
bring  off  the  men  from  the  burning  vessels, 
but  in  this  they  were  interrupted.  Captain 
Curtis,  who  lay  ready  with  12  gun  boats,  ad 
vanced  and  fired  upon  them  with  such  order 
and  expedition,  as  to  throw  them  into  confu 
sion  before  they  had  finished  their  business. 
They  fled  with  their  boats,  and  abandoned 
to  their  fate  great  numbers  of  their  people.. 
The  opening  of  day-light  disclosed  a  most 
dreadful  spectacle.  Many  were  seen  in  the 


ping,  and  overlaid   with  wet  hides. 

These  floating  batteries,  ten  in  number, 
were  made  out  of  the  hulls  of  large  vessels, 
cut  down  for  the  purpose,  and  carried  from 
28  to  10  gims  each,  and  were  seconded  by 


to  be  sheltered  from  the  fall  of  bombs  by  a  |  midst  of  the  flames  crying  out  for  help, 
cover  of  rope  netting,  which  was  made  slo-  while  others  were  floating  upon  pieces  of 

timber,  exposed  to  equal  danger  from  the 
opposite  element.  The  generous  humanity 
of  the  victors  equalled  their  valour,  and  was 
the  more  honorable,  as  the  exertions  of  it 
exposed  them  to  no  less  danger  than  those  of 

80  large  boats  mounted  with  guns  of  heavy  active  hostility.  In  endeavouring  to  save  the- 
metal,  and  also  by  a  multitude  of  frigates,  •  lives  of  his  enemies,  captain  Curtis  nearly 
ships  of  force,  and  some  hundreds  of  small  lost  his  own.  While  for  the  most  benevo- 
craft.  !  lent  purpose  he  was  alone' side  the  floating 

General  Elliott,   the  intrepid    defender   of j  batteries,   one  of  them     blew   up,   and    some 
Gibraltar,  was  not  ignorant  that  inventions  of;  heavy  pieces  of  timber  fell  into   his  boat  and 
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pierced  through  its  bottom.  By  similar  per 
ilous  exertions,  near  400  men  were  saved  from 
inevitable  destruction. 

The  exercise  of  humanity  to  an  enemy, 
under  such  circumstances  of  immmediate  ac 
tion,  and  impending  danger,  conferred  more 
true  honour  than  could  be  acquired  by  the  most 
splendid  series  of  victories.  It  in  some  de 
gree  obscured  the  impression  made  to  the  dis 
advantage  of  human  nature,  by  the  madness 
of  mankind  in  destroying  each  other  by  waste 
ful  wars.  The  floating  batteries  were  all  con 
sumed.  The  violence  of  their  explosion  was 
such  as  to  burst  open  doors  and  windows  at  a 
great  distance.  Soon  after  the  destruction  of 
the  floating  batteries,  lord  Howe,  with  3-5 
ships  of  the  line,  brought  to  the  brave  garrison 
an  ample  supply  of  every  thing  wanted,  either 
for  their  support  or  their  defence.  This  com 
plete  relief  of  Gibraltar,  was  the  third  de 
cisive  event  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth 
which  favoured  the  re-establishment  of  a  ge 
neral  peace. 

The  capture  of  the  British  army  in  Vir 
ginia — the  defeat  of  count  de  Grasse,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  floating  batteries, 
inculcated  on  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain, 
the  policy  of  sheathing  the  sword,  and  stop 
ping  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  Each 
nation  found,  on  a  review  of  past  events,  that 
though  their  losses  were  great,  their  gains 
were  little  or  nothing.  By  urging  the  Ameri 
can  war,  Great  Britain  had  increased  her  na 
tional  debt  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  and  wasted  the  lives  of  at  least 
50,000  of  her  subjects.  To  add  to  her  morti 
fication  she  had  brought  all  this  on  herself,  by 
pursuing  an  object  the  attainment  of  which 
seemed  to  be  daily  less  probable,  and  the  be 
nefits  of  which,  even  though  it  could  have 
been  attained,  were  very  problematical. 

While  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain 
were  successively  brought  to  think  favourably 
of  peace,  the  United  States  of  America  had 
the  consolation  of  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  their  independence  by  a  second  power  of 
Europe.  This  was  effected  in  a  great  mea 
sure  by  the  address  of  John  Adams.  On  the 
capture  of  Henry  Laurens,  he  had  been  com 
missioned  Jan.  1,  1781,  to  be  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  Congress,  to  the  states 
general  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  also 
empowered  to  negociate  a  loan  of  money 
among  the  Hollanders.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  presented  to  their  high  mightinesses  a  me 
morial,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  had  thought  fit  to 
send  him  a  commission  with  full  power  and 
instructions,  to  confer  with. them  concerning  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  that  they 
had  appointed  him  to  be  their  minister  pleni 
potentiary  to  reside  near  them.  Similar  infor 
mation,  was  at  the  same  time  communicated  to 
the  stallholder,  the  prince  of  Orange. 

About  a  year  after  the  presentation  of  this 
memorial,  it  was  resolved  "  that  the  said  Mr. 
Adams  was  agreeable  to  their  high  might 
inesses,  and  that  he  should  be  acknowledged 
in  quality  of  minister  plenipotentiary."  Be 
fore  this  was  obtained,  much  pains  had  been 
taken  much  ingenuity  had  been  exerted,  to 
convince  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  states 
general,  that  they  had  an  interest  in  connect 
ing  themselves  with  the  United  States.  These 
representations,  together  with  some  recent 
successes  in  their  contests  on  the  sea  with 
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Great  Britain,  and  their  evident  commercial  1  It  was  expected,  not  only  by  the  sanguine 
interest,  encouraged  them  to  venture  on  being;  Americans,  but  by  many  in  En^.and,  that  the 
the  second  power  of  Europe,  to  acknowledge  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  would  instantly 
American  Independence. 

Mr.  Adams  having  gained  this    point,   pro 
ceeded  on  the  negociation  of  a  treaty  of  amity 

i  i  J  .  * 

and   commerce    between    the    two    countries. 

This  was  in  a  few  months  concluded,  to  the 
reciprocal  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The 
same  success  which  attended  Mr.  Adams  in 
these  ncgociations,  continued  to  follow  him  in 
obtaining  a  loan  of  money,  which  was  a  most 


seasonable  supply  to  his  almost  exhausted 
country. 

Mr.  Jay  had  for  nearly  three  years  past  ex 
erted  equal  abilities,  and  equal  industry  with 
Mr.  Adams,  in  endeavoring  to  negociate  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  his  most 
catholic  majesty,  but  his  exertions  were  not 
crowned  with  equal  success. 

To  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Spaniards, 
Congress  passed  sundry  resolutions,  favouring 
the  wishes  of  his  most  catholic  majesty  to  re- 
annex  the  two  Floridas  to  his  dominions. 
Mr.  Jay  was  instructed  to  contend  for  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  river  Mississippi,  and  if  an  express  ac 
knowledgment  of  it  could  not  be  obtained,  he 
was  restrained  from  acceding  to  any  stipula 
tion,  by  which  it  should  be  relinquished. 
But  in  February  1781,  when  lord  Cornwallis 
was  making  rapid  progress  in  overrunning  the 
southern  states,  and  when  the  mutiny  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line  and  other  unfavorable  cir 
cumstances  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  Ame 
ricans,  Congress,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Virginia,  directed  him  to  recede  from  his  in 
structions,  so  far  as  they  insist  on  the  free  na 
vigation  of  that  part  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
which  lies  below  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  on  a  free  port  or  ports  below  the 
same  ;  provided  such  cession  should  be  unal 
terably  insisted  on  by  Spain,  and  provided  the 
free  navigation  of  the  said  river  above  the 
said  degree  of  north  latitude  should  be  ac 
knowledged  and  guaranteed  by  his  catholic 
majesty,  in  common  with  his  own  subjects. 

These  propositions  were  made  to  the  minis 
ters  of  his  most  catholic  majesty,  but  not  ac- 
.copted.  Mr.  Jay  in  his  own  name  informed 
them,  "  That  if  the  acceptance  of  this  offer 
should,  together  with  the  proposed  alliance, 
be  postponed  to  a  general  peace,  the  United 
States  would  cease  to  consider  themselves 
bound  by  any  propositions  or  offers  he  might 
then  make  in  their  behalf." 

Spain  having  delayed  to  accept  these  terms, 
which  originated  more  in  necessity  than  in 
policy,  till  the  crisis  of  American  independ 
ence  was  past,  Congress,  apprehensive  that 
their  offered  relinquishment  of  the  free  navi 
gation  of  the  Mississippi  should  at  that  late 
hour  be  accepted,  instructed  their  minister 
To  forbear  making  any  overtures  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  or  entering  into  any  stipula 
tions,  in  consequence  of  any  which  he  had 
previously  made."  The  ministers  of  his  most 
catholic  majesty,  from  indecision  and  tardiness 
of  deliberation,  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  favourite  point,  which  from  the  in 
creasing  numbers  of  the  western  settlements 
of  the  United  States,  seems  to  be  removed  at 
a  daily  increasing  distance.  Humiliating  of 
fers,  made  and  rejected  in  the  hour  of  distress, 
will  not  readily  be  renewed  in  the  day  of 
prosperity. 


dispose  the  nation  to  peace  ;  but  whatever 
might  have  been  the  wish  or  the  interest  of  the 
people,  the  American  war  was  too  much  the 
favourite  of  ministry  to  be  relinquished,  with 
out  a  struggle  for  its  continuance. 

Just  after  intelligence  arrived  of  the  capitu-  , 
lation    of    York-Town,    the    king    of   Great-  ' 
Britain,  in  his  speech  to  parliament,  declared 
"  That  he  should  not  answer  the  trust  com 
mitted  to  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people,  if  he 
consented  to  sacrifice  either  to  his  own  desire 
of  peace,  or  to  their  temporary  ease  and  re 
lief,  those  essential  rights  and  permanent  in 
terests,  upon  the   maintainance  and  preserva 
tion  of  which  the  future  strength  and  security' 
of  the  country  must  for  ever  depend."      Tte 
determined  language  of  this  speech,  pointing 
to  the  continuance  of  the  American  war,  was 
echoed  back  by  a  majority  of  both  lords  and 


commons. 

In  a  few  days  after,  it  was  moved  in  the 
house  of  commons  that  a  resolution  should  be 
adopted  declaring  it  to  be  their  opinion  "  That 
all  farther  attempts  to  reduce  the  Americans 
to  obedience  by  force  would  be  ineffectual, 
and  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  Great 
Britain."  Though  the  debate  on  this  subject 
was  continued  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  though  the  opposition  received  additional 
strength,  yet  the  question  was  not  carried. 
The  same  ground  of  argument  was  soon  gone 
over  again,  and  the  American  war  underwent, 
for  the  fourth  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  a  full  discussion  ;  but  no  resolution 
.lisapproving  its  farther  prosecution,  could  yet 
obtain  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  mem 
bers.  The  advocates  for  peace  becoming 
daily  more  numerous,  it  was  moved  by  gen 
eral  Conway,  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  give  directions  to  his  ministers  not 
to  pursue  any  longer  the  impracticable  object 
of  reducing  his  majesty's  revolted  colonies  by 
force  to  their  allegiance,  by  a  war  on  the  con 
tinent  of  America."  This  brought  forth  a  re 
petition  of  the  former  arguments  on  the  sub 
ject,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  house 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  a  division, 
the  motion  for  the  address  was  lost  by  a  single 
vote.  In  the  course  of  these  debates,  while 
the  minority  were  gaining  ground,  the  ministry 
were  giving  up  one  point  after  another.  They 
at  first  consented  that  the  war  should  not  be 
carried  on  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly — 
then  that  there  should  be  no  internal  conti 
nental  war — next  that  there  should  be  no  other 
war  than  what  was  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  posts  already  in  their  possession — and 
last  of  all,  none  but  against  the  French  in 
America. 

The  ministry  as  well  as  the  nation  began  to 
be  sensible  of  the  impolicy  of  continental  ope 
rations,  but  hoped  that  they  might  gain  their 
point  by  prosecuting  hostilities  at  sea.  Every 
opposition  was  therefore  made  by  them 
against  the  total  dereliction  of  a  war,  on  the 
success  of  which  they  had  so  repeatedly 
pledged  themselves,  and  on  the  continuance  of 
which  they  held  their  places.  General  Con- 
wav,  in  five  days  after,  brought  forward 
another  motion  expressed  in  different  words, 
but  to  the  same  effect  with  that  which  had 
been  lost  by  a  single  vote.  This  caused  a 
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long  debate  which  lasted  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  It  was  then  moved  to  adjourn 
die  debate  till  the  13th  of  March.  There 
appeared  for  the  adjournment  215,  and  against 
it  234. 

The  original  motion,  and  an  address  to  the 
king  formed  upon  the  resolution,  were  then 
carried  without  a  division,  and  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  presented  by  the  whole 
house. 

To  this  his  majesty  answered,  "that  in 
pursuance  of  their  advice,  he  would  take  such 
measures  as  should  appear  to  him  most  con 
ducive  to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  revolted  colonies." 
The  thanks  of  the  house  were  voted  for  this 
answer.  But  the  guarded  language  thereof, 
not  inconsistent  with  farther  hostilities  against 
America,  together  with  other  suspicious  cir 
cumstances,  induced  general  Conway  to  move 
another  resolution,  expressed  in  the  most  de 
cisive  language.  This  was  to  the  following 
effect:  '•  That  the  house  would  consider  as 
enemies  to  his  mnjesty  and  the  country,  all 
those  who  should  advise  or  by  any  means  at 
tempt  the  further  prosecution,  of  offensive 
war,  on  the  continent  of  North-America,  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  colonies  to  obe 
dience  by  force."  This  motion,  after  a  feeble 
opposition,  was  carried  without  a  division,  and 
put  a  period  to  all  that  chicanery  by  which 
ministers  meant  to  distinguish  between  a  pro 
secution  of  offensive  war  in  North- America, 
and  a  total  dereliction  of  it.  This  resolntion 
and  the  preceding  address,  to  which  it  had 
reference,  may  be  considered  as  the  closing 
scene  of  the  American  war.  As  it  was  made 
a  parliamentary  war,  by  an  address  from 
parliament  for  its  prosecution  in  February 
1775,  it  now  was  no  longer  so,  by  an  ad 
dress  from  the  most  numerous  house  of  the 
same  parliament  in  1782,  for  its  discontinu 
ance.  A  change  of  ministry  was  the  conse 
quence  of  this  total  change  of  that  political 
system  which,  for  seven  years,  had  directed 
the  affairs  of  Great  Britain.  A  new  adminis 
tration  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  was  composed 
of  characters  who  opposed  the  American 
war. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  new  minister  sti 
pulated  with  the  court  before  he  entered 
into  office,  that  there  should  be  peace  with 
the  Americans,  and  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  independence  should  not  be  a  bar  to 
the  attainment  of  it.  Soon  after  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  on  whom  Great  Britain  relied 
with  a  well  placed  confidence,  for  extrication 
from  surrounding  embarrassments,  departed 
this  life,  and  his  much  lamented  death  for 
some  time  obscured  the  agreeable  prospects 
which  had  lately  begun  to  dawn  on  the  na 
tion.  On  the  decease  of  the  noble  marquis, 
earl  Shelburne  was  appointed  his  successor. 
To  remove  constitutional  impediments  to  ne- 
gociate  with  the  late  British  colonies,  an  act 
of  parliament  was  passed,  granting  to  the 
crown  powers  for  negociating  or  concluding 
a  general  or  particular  peace  or  truce  with 
the  whole,  or  with  any  part  of  the  colonies, 
and  for  setting  aside  all  former  laws,  whose 
operations  were  in  contravention  of  that 
purpose. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  was  lately  appoint 
ed  to  the  command  of  the  royal  army  in 
North  America,  v,-as  instructed  to  use  his  en 


deavours  for  carrying  inlo  effect  the  wishes  '  conquest  of  the  American  states  was  im- 
of  Great  Britain  for  an  accommodation  with  j  practicable  ;  they  now  received  equal  coi>- 
the  Americans.  He  therefore  dispatched  ajviction,  that  the  recognition  of  their  indepen- 
letter  to  general  Washington,  informing  him  dence,  was  an  indispensible  preliminary  to 
of  the  late  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  of!  the  determination  of  a  war,  from  the  continu- 
the  dispositions  so  favourable  to  America,  lance  of  which,  neither  profit  nor  honour  was 
which  were  prevalent  in  Great  Britain,  and  |  to  be  acquired.  The  pride  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  same  time  solicited  a  passport  for  his  sec- j  for  a  longtime  resisted,  but  that  usurping 

passion  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the    superior 


:  retary,  Mr.  Morgan,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Congress. 
i  His  request  was  refused.  The  alication 
I  for  it,  with 


its    concomitant 


p 
circumstances, 


were  considered  as  introductory  to  a  scheme 
for  opening  negociations  with  Congress  or  the 
states,  without  the  concurrence  of  their  allies. 
This  caused  no  small  alarm  and  gave  rise  to 
sundry  resolutions,  by  which  several  states 
j  declared,  that  a  proposition  from  the  enemy 


to  all  or   any   of  the  United  States  for 
I  or  truce,   separate  from  their  allies, 


peace 
was  in- 


admissable. 
solved,  "that 


Congress    not     long    after 
they  would  not  enter  into 


the 


discussion  of  any  overtures  for  pacification, 
but  in  confidence  and  in  concert  with  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  and  as  a  proof  of  this, 
they  recommended  to  the  several  states  to 
pass  laws,  that  no  subject  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  coming  directly  or  indirectly  from 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  be  admit 
ted  into  any  of  the  United  States  during  the 
war."  This  decisive  conduct  extinguished 
all  hopes  that  Great  Britain  might  have  en 
tertained,  of  making  a  separate  peace  with 
America.  Two  of  the  first  sovereigns  of  Eu 
rope,  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Empe- 


m  ac- 


influence 


reat 


of   interest.       The  feelings    of.  the 
body  of    the  people    were   no'  longer 


to  be  controlled,  by  the  honour  of  ministers, 
or  romantic  ideas  of  national  dignity.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  a  revolution  was  effected 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  not  less  remarkable  than  what  in  the 
beginning  of  it,  took  place  among  the  citi 
zens  of  America. 

Independence  which  was  neither  thought  of 
nor  wished  for  by  the  latter  in  the  year  1774, 
and  1775,  became  in  the  year  1776  their  fa 
vourite  object.  A  recognition  of  this,  which 
throughout  the  war,  had  been  with  few  ex 
ceptions  the  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  Brit 
ish  nation,  became  in  the  year  1782,  a  popu 
lar  measure  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  a  ruinous  war. 

The  commissioners  for  nogociating  peace 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  were  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Tranklin,  John  Jay,  and 
Henry  Laurens.  On  the  part  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  Mr.  Oswald.  Pro 
visional  articles  of  peace,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  agreed 
upon  by  these  gentlemen,  which  were  to  be 
inserted  in  a  future  treaty  of  peace,  to  be  fi 
nally  concluded  between  the  parties,  when 
that  between  Great  Britain  and  France  took 
place.  By  these  the  independence  of  the 
states  was  acknowledged  in  its  fullest  extent. 
Very  ample  boundaries  were  allowed  them, 
which  comprehended  the  fertile  and  exten 
sive  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
which  was  the  residence  of  upwards  of  twen 
ty  nations  of  Indians,  and  particularly  of  the 


ror  of  Germany,  were  the  mediators 
complishing  the  great  work  of  peace.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  contending  parties,  that 
the  intercession  of  powerful  mediators  was 
no  longer  necessary.  The  disposition  of 
Great  Britain,  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  had  removed  the  princi 
pal  difficulty,  which  had  hitherto  obstructed 
a  general  pacification.  It  would  be  curious 
to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
nation  was  brought  to  this  measure,  so  irre 
concilable  to  their  former  declarations.  Va 
rious  auxiliary  causes  might  be  called  in  to 
account  for  this  great  change  of  the  public 
mind  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  sum  of  the 
whole  must  be  resolved  into  this  simple  pro 
position,  "  That  it  was  unavoidable."  A  state 
of  perpetual  war  was  inconsistent  with  the 
interest  of  a  commercial  nation.  Even  the 
longer  continuance  of  hostilities  was  for 
bidden  by  every  principle  of  wise  policy. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  alliance  between 
France  and  America,  and  the  steady  adhe 
rence  of  both  parties  to  enter  into  no  nego 
ciations  without  the  concurrence  of  each 
other,  reduced  Great  Britain  to  the  alternative 
of  continuing  a  hopeless  unproductive  war, 
or  of  negociating  under  the  idea  of  recogni 
zing  American  independence.  This  great 
change  of  the  public  mind  in  Great  Britain, 
favourable  to  American  independenc,  took 
pkce  between  November  1781,  and  March 
1782.  In  that  interval  Mr.  Laurens  was  re 
leased  from  his  confinement  in  the  tower. 
Before  and  after  his  release,  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  demonstrating  to  persons  in 
jiower,  that  from  his  personal  knowledge  of 
the  sentiments  of  Congress,  and  of  their  in 
structions  to  their  ministers,  every  hope  of 

peace,  without  the  acknowledgment  of  in- ;  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  alliance  between 
dependence,  was  illusory.  Seven  years  ex-  France  and  America,  there  could  be  no  peace 
perience  had  proved  to  the  nation  that  the.  without  independence..  That  once  granted, 


five  nations,  who  had  long  been  the  friends 
and  allies  of  Great  Britain.  An  unlimited 
right  of  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  other  places  where  both  nations  had  here 
tofore  been  accustomed  to  fish,  was  likewise 
confirmed  to  the  Americans.  From  the  ne 
cessity  of  the  case,  the  loyalists  were  sacri 
ficed,  nothing  more  than  a  simple  recommen 
dation  for  restitution  being  stipulated  in  their 
favour.  Five  days  after  these  provisional 
articles  were  signed,  the  British  parliament 
met.  They  underwent  a  severe  parliament 
ary  discussion.  It  was  said  by  the  opposition 
that  independence  being  recognized,  every 
thing  ceded  by  Great  Britain  required  an 
equivalent ;  but  that  while  they  gave  up  tho 
many  posts  they  held  in  the  United  States, 
an  immense  extent  of  north  and  western  ter 
ritory,  a  participation  in  the  fur  trade,  and 
in  the  fisheries,  nothing  was  stipulated  in 
return. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  minis 
ters  of  Congress  procured  for  their  country 
men  better  terms  than  they  had  reason  to  ex 


pect  ; 


but  from    a    combination    of  circum 


stances,    it  was   scarcely  possible  to    end   the 
war  without   similar  concessions  on  the    part 
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most  of  die  other  articles  followed  of  course. 
It  is  true,  the  boundaries  agreed  upon  were 
more  extensive  than  the  states,  when  colonies, 
had  claimed ;  yet  the  surplus  ceded  could 
have  been  of  little  or  no  use  to  Great  Britain, 
and  might  if  retained  have  given  an  occasion 
to  a  future  war. 

The  case  of  the  loyalists  was  undoubledly 
a  hard  one,  but  unavoidable,  from  the  com 
plex  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  ministers  engaged  as  far  as  they 
were  authorized,  and  Congress  did  all  that  they 
constitutionally  could;  but  this  was  no  more 
than  simply  to  recommend  their  case  to  the  se 
veral  states,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
restitution.  To  have  insisted  on  more,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  have  been  equiva 
lent  to  saying  that  there  should  be  no  peace. 
It  is  true,  much  more  was  expected  from  the 
recommendations  of  Congress,  than  resulted 
from  them  ;  but  this  was  not  the  consequence 
of  deception,  but  of  misunderstanding  the 
principles  of  the  confederation.  In  conformity 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty,  Congress 
urged  in  strong  terms  the  propriety  of  mak 
ing  restitution  to  the  loyalists,  but  to  procure 
it  was  beyond  their  power.  In  the  animation 
produced  by  the  war,  when  the  Americans 
conceived  their  liberties  to  be  in  danger,  and 
that  their  only  safety  consisted  in  obeying  their 
federal  head,  they  yielded  a  more  unreserved 
obedience  to  the  recommendations  of'Congress, 
than  is  usually  paid  to  the  decrees  of  the  most 
arbitrary  sovereigns.  But  the  case  was  widely 
different,  when  at  the  close  of  the  war,  a  mea 
sure  was  recommended  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  prejudices. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Ameri 
cans,  that  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the 
asperity  with  which  it  had  been  carried  on, 
was  more  owing  to  the  machinations  of  their 
own  countrymen,  who  had  taken  part  with 
royal  government,  than  to  their  British  ene 
mies.  It  is  certain  that  the  former  had  been 
most  active  in  predatory  excursions,  and  most 
forward  in  scenes  of  blood  and  murder.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  do 
mischief  which  never  would  have  occurred  to 
European  soldiers.  Many  powerful  passions 
of  human  nature  operated  against  making  res 
titution  to  men,  who  were  thus  considered  as 
the  authors  of  so  great  a  share  of  the  public 
distress. 

There  were  doubtless  among  the  loyalists 
many  worthy  characters — friends  to  peace,  and 
lovers  of  justice  :  To  such,  restitution  was  un 
doubtedly  due,  and  to  many  such  it  was  made  ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  many  calamities  incident  to 
war,  that  the  innocent,  from  the  impossibility 
of  discrimination,  are  often  involved  in  the 
same  distress  with  the  guilty.  The  return  of 
the  loyalists  to  their  former  places  of  resi 
dence,  was  as  much  disrelished  by  the  whig 
citizens  of  America,  as  the  proposal  for  reim 
bursing  their  confiscated  property.  In  sundry 
places  committees  were  formed,  which  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  opposed  their  peaceable 
residence.  The  sober  and  dispassionate  citi 
zens  exerted  themselves  in  checking  these  ir 
regular  measures  ;  but  such  was  the  violence 
of  party  spirit,  and  so  relaxed  were  the  sinews 
of  government,  that  in  opposition  to  legal 
authority,  and  the  private  interference  of  the 
judicous  and  moderate,  many  indecent  out 
rages  were  committed  on  the  persons  and  pro 
perty  of  the  returning  loyalists. 


Nor  were  these  all  the  sufferings  of  those 
Americans  who  had  attached  themselves  to 
the  royal  cause.  Being  compelled  to  depart 
their  native  country,  many  .of  them  were 
obliged  to  take  up  their  abodes  in  the  inhos 
pitable  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  on  the  barren 
shores  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  Parliamentary 
relief  was  extended  to  them,  but  tins  was  ob 
tained  with  diHiculty,  and  distributed  with  a 
partial  hand.  Some  who  invented  plausible 
tales  of  loyalty  and  distress,  received  much 
more  than  they  ever  possessed  ;.  but  others, 
less  artful,  were  not  half  reimbursed  for  their 
actual  losses.  The  bulk  of  the  sufferings, 
subsequent  to  the  peace,  among  the  Ameri 
cans,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  merchants,  and 
others,  who  owed  money  in  England.  From 
the  operations  of  the  war,  remittances  were 
impossible.  In  the  mean  time  payments  were 
made  in  America  by  a  depreciating  paper,  un 
der  the  sanction  of  a  law  which  made  it  a 
legal  tender.  The  unhappy  persons  who  in 
this  manner  suffered  payment,  could  not  apply 
it  to  the  extinguishment  of  their  foreign  debts. 
If  they  retained  in  their  hands  the  paper  which 
was  paid  to  them,  it  daily  decreased  in  value : 
If  they  invested  it  in  public  securities,  from 
the  deficiency  of  funds,  their  situation  was  no 
better  :  If  they  purchased  land,  such  was  the 
superabundance  of  territory  ceded  by  the 
peace,  that  it  fell  greatly  in  value.  Under  all 
these  embarrassments,  the  American  debtor 
was  by  treaty  bound  to  make  payments  in 
specie  of  all  his  liunajidc  debts,  due  in  Great- 
Britain.  The  British  merchant  was  materially 
injured  by  being  kept  for  many  years  out  of 
his  capital,  and  the  American  was  often  ruined 
by  being  ultimately  held  to  pay  in  specie  what 
he  received  in  paper.  Enough  was  suffered 
on  both  sides  to  make  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
in  Great  Britain  as  in  America,  deprecate  war 
as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  incident  to 
humanity. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

The  state  of  parties ;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  Revolution;  its  influence  on  the  minds  and 
morals  of  the  citizens. 

PREVIOUS  to  the  American  revolution,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  colonies  were  uni 
versally  loyal.  That  three  millions  of  such 
subjects  should  break  through  all  former  at 
tachments,  and  unanimously  adopt  new  ones, 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected.  The  re 
volution  had  its  enemies,  as  well  as  its  friends, 
in  every  period  of  the  war.  Country,  religion, 
local  policy,  as  well  as  private  views,  operated 
in  disposing  the  inhabitants  to  take  different 
sides.  The  New-England  provinces  being 
mostly  settled  by  one  sort  of  people,  were 
nearly  of  one  sentiment.  The  influence  of 
placemen  in  Boston,  together  with  the  connex 
ions  which  they  had  formed  by  marriages, 
had  attached  sundry  influential  characters  in 
that  capital  to  the  British  interest,  but  these 
were  but  as  the  dust  in  the  balance,  when 
compared  with  the  numerous  independent 
whig  yeomanry  of  the  country.  The  same 
and  other  causes  produced  a  large  number  in 
New- York  who  were  attached  to  royal  go 
vernment.  That  city  had  long  been  head 
quarters  of  the  British  army  in  America,  and 
many  intermarriages  and  other  connexions, 


had  been  made  between  British  officers  and 
some  of  their  first  families. 

The  practice  of  entailing  estates  had  pre 
vailed  in  New- York  to'a  much  greater  extent 
than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces.  The  go 
vernors  thereof  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  their  favourites  with  extravagant 
grants  of  land.  This  had  introduced  the  dis 
tinction  of  landlord  and  tenant.  There  was 
therefore  in  New-York  an  aristocratic  party} 
respectable  for  numbers,  wealth  and  in 
fluence,  which  had  much  to  fear  from  inde 
pendence.  The  city  was  also  divided  into 
parties  by  the  influence  of  two  ancient  and  nu 
merous  families,  the  Livingstons  and  L)e- 
lanceys.  These  having  been  long  accustom 
ed  to  oppose  each  other  at  elections,  coulil 
rarely  be  brought  to  unite  in  any  political 
measures.  In  this  controversy,  one  almost 
universally  took  part  with  America,  the  other 
with  Great  Britain. 

The  Irish  in  America,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  attached  to  independence.  They  had 
fled  from  oppression  in  their  native  country, 
and  could  not  brook  the  idea  that  it  should  fol 
low  them.  Their  national  prepossessions  in 
favor  of  liberty,  were  strengthened  by  their 
religious  opinions.  They  were  presbyterians, 
and  people  of  that  denomination,  for  reasons 
hereafter  to  be  explained,  were  mostly  whigs. 
The  Scotch,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they 
had  formerly  sacrificed  much  to  liberty  in  their 
own  country,  were  generally  disposed  to  sup 
port  the  claims  of  Great-Britain.  Their  na 
tion  for  some  years  past  had  experienced  a 
large  proportion  of  royal  favor.  A  very  ab 
surd  association  was  made  by  many,  between 
the  cause  of  John  Wilkes  and  the  cause  of 
America.  The  former  had  rendered  himself 
so  universally  odious  to  the  Scotch,  that  many 
of  them  were  prejudiced  against  a  cause, 
which  was  so  ridiculously,  but  generally  asso 
ciated,  with  that  of  a  man  who  had  grossly  in 
sulted  their  whole  nation.  The  illiberal  re 
flections  cast  by  some  Americans  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  Scotch,  as  favourers  of  arbitrary 
power,  restrained  high  spirited  individuals  of 
that  nation  from  joining  a  people  who  suspect 
ed  their  love  of  liberty.  Such  of  them  as  ad 
hered  to  the  cause  of  independence,  were 
steady  in  their  attachment.  The  army  and  the 
Congress  ranked  among  their  best  officers, 
and  most  valuable  members,  some  individuals 
of  that  nation. 

Such  of  the  Germans,  in  America,  as  pos 
sessed  the  means  of  information,  were  gener 
ally  determined  whigs,  but  many  of  them 
were  too  little  informed,  to  be  able  to  choose 
their  side  on  proper  ground.  They,  especially 
such  of  them  as  resided  in  the  interior  coun 
try,  were  from  their  not  understanding  the 
English  language,  far  behind  most  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  merits 
of  the  dispute.  Their  disaffection  was  rather 
passive  than  active  :  A  considerable  part  of  it 
arose  from  principles  of  religion,  for  some  of 
their  sects  deny  the  lawfulness  of  war.  No 
people  have  prospered  more  in  America  than 
the  Germans.  None  have  surpassed,  and  hut 
few  have  equalled  them,  in  industry  and  other 
republican  virtues. 

The  great  body  of  tories  in  the  southern 
states,  was  among  the  settlers  on  their  western 
frontier.  Many  of  these  were  disorderly  per 
sons,  who  had  fled  from  the  old  settlements,  to 
avoid  the  restraints  of  civil  government.  Their 
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numbers  were  increased  by  a  set  of  men  of  their  people  occasioned  to  the  exertions  of 
called  regulators.  The  expense  and  difficulty  |  the  active  friends  of  independence, 
of  obtaining  the  decision  of  courts,  against  1  The  age  and  temperament  of  individuals 
horse-thieves  and  other  criminals,  had  induced  had  often  an  influence  in  fixing  their  political 
sundry  persons,  about  the  year  1770,  to  take  j  character.  Old  men  were  seldom  warm  vvhigs. 
the  execution  of  the  laws  into  their  own  hands,  They  could  not  relish  the  great  changes  which 
in  some  of  the  remote  settlements,  both  of  were  daily  taking  place.  Attached  to  ancient 
North  and  SouthCarolina.  In  punishing  crimes,  forms  and  habits,  they  could  not  readily  accom- 


violent   proceedin 
prostrated.     This 


forms  as  well  as  substance,  must  be  regarded. 
From  not  attending  to  the  former,  some  of  these 
regulators,  though  perhaps  aiming  at  nothing 
but  what  they  thought  right,  committed  many 
offences  botli  against  law  and  justice.  By  their 
js  regular  government  was 
Irew  on  them  the  vengeance 
of  royal  governors.  The  regulators  having 
suffered  from  their  hands,  were  slow  to  oppose 
an  established  government,  whose  power  to 
punish  they  had  recently  experienced.  Ap 
prehending  that  the  measures  of  Congress 
were  like  their  own  regulating  schemes,  and 
fearing  that  they  would  terminate  in  the  same 
disagreeable  consequences,  they  and  their  ad 
herents  were  generally  opposed  to  the  revolu 
tion. 

Religion  also  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Amer- 
ca.  The  presbyterians  and  independents, 
were  almost  universally  attached  to  the  mea 
sures  of  Congress.  Their  religious  societies 
are  governed  on  the  republican  plan. 

From  independence  they  had  much  to  hope, 
but  from  Great  Britain  if  finally  successful, 
they  had  reason  to  fear  the  establishment  of  a 
church  hierarchy.  Most  of  the  episcopal  min 
isters  of  the  northern  provinces,  were  pension 
ers  on  the  bounty  of  the  British  government. 
The  greatest  part  of  their  clergy  and  many  of 
their  laity  in  these  provinces  were  therefore 
disposed  to  support  a  connexion  with  Great 
Britain.  The  episcopal  clergy  in  these  south 
ern  provinces  being  under  no  such  bias,  were 
often  among  the  warmest  whigs.  Some  of 
them  foreseeing  the  downfall  of  religious  es 
tablishments  from  the  success  of  the  Ameri 
cans,  were  less  active,  but  in  general  where 
their  church  was  able  to  support  itself,  their 
clergy  and  laity,  zealously  espoused  the  cause 
of  independence.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
persuade  them,  that  those  who  had  been  called 
dissenters,  were  aiming  to  abolish  the  episco 
pal  establishment,  to  make  way  for  their  own 
exaltation,  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people, 
restrained  them  from  giving  any  credit  to  the 
unfounded  suggestion.  Religious  controversy 
was  hiippily  kept  out  of  view:  The  well  in 
formed  of  all  denominations  were  convinced, 
that  the  contest  was  for  their  civil  rights,  and 
therefore  did  not  suffer  any  other  considera- 
ations  to  interfere,  or  disturb  their  union. 

The  quakers  with  a  few  exceptions  ' 
averse  to  independence.  In  Pennsylvania  they 
were  numerous,  and  had  power  in  their  hands. 
Revolutions  in  government  are  rarely  patron 
ised  by  any  body  of  men,  who  foresee  that  a 
diminution  of  their  own  importance,  is  likely 
to  result  from  tVie  change.  Quakers  from  reli 
gious  principles  were  averse  to  war,  and  there 
fore  could  not  be  friendly  to  a  revolution,  which 
could  only  be  effected  by  the  sword.  Several 
individuals  separated  from  them  on  account  of 
their  principles,  and  following  the  impulse  of 


modate  themselves  to  new  systems.  Few  of 
the  very  rich  were  active  in  forwarding  the 
revolution.  This  was  remarkably  the  case  in 
the  eastern  and  middle  states;  but  the  reverse 
took  place  in  the  southern  extreme  of  the  con 
federacy.  There  were  in  no  part  of  America, 
more  determined  whigs  than  the  opulent  slave 
holders  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
The  active  and  spirited  part  of  the  community, 
who  felt  themselves  possessed  of  talents,  that 
would  raise  them  to  eminence  in  a  free  govern 
ment,  longed  for  the  establishment  of  indepen 
dent  constitutions  :  But  those  who  were  in 
possession  or  expectation  of  royal  favour,  or 
of  promotion  from  Great  Britain  wished  that 
the  connexion  between  the  parent  state  and  the 
colonies  might  be  preserved. 

The  young,  the  ardent,  the  ambitious  and  the 
enterprising  were  mostly  whigs,  but  the  phleg 
matic,  the  timid,  the  interested  and  those  who 
wanted  decision  were,  in  general  favourers  of 
Great  Britain,  or  at  least  only  the  lukewarm  in 
active  friends  of  independence.  The  whigs  re 
ceived  a  great  reinforcement  from  the  operation 
of  continental  money.  In  the  year  1775,  1776, 
and  in  the  first  months  of  1777,  while  the  bills 
of  congress  were  in  good  credit,  the  effects  of 
them  were  the  same,  as  if  a  foreign  power  had 
made  the  United  States  a  present  of  twenty 
millions  of  silver  dollars.  The  circulation  of 
so  large  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  employment 
given  to  great  numbers  in  providing  for  the 
American  army,  increased  the  numbers  and 
invigorated  the  zeal  of  the  friends  to  the  revo 
lution  :  on  the  same  principles  the  American 
war  was  patronised  in  England,  by  the  many 
contractors  and  agents  for  transporting  and 
supplying  the  British  army.  In  both  cases 
the  inconveniences  of  interrupted  commerce 
were  lessened  by  the  employment  which  war 
and  a  domestic  circulation  of  money  substitut 
ed  in  its  room.  The  convulsions  of  war  afford 
ed  excellent  shelter  for  desperate  debtors. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  revolted  against  drag 
ging  to  jails  for  debt,  men  who  were  active  and 
zealous  in  defending  their  country,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  owed  more  than  they 
were  worth,  by  going  within  the  British  lines, 
and  giving  themselves  the  merit  of  suffering 
on  the  score  of  loyalty,  not  only  put  their  cred 
itors  to  defiance,  but  sometimes  obtained  pro 
motion  or  other  special  marks  of  royal  favour. 
The  American  revolution,  on  the  one  hand, 
but  on  the  other 
virtues,  and  gave 


brought  forth  great  vices 
hand,  it  called  forth  many 


>ccasion  for  the  display  of  abilites,  which  but 
for  that  event,  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world.  When  the  war  began,  the  Americans 
were  a  mass  of  husbandmen,  merchants,  me 
chanics  and  fisherman  ;  but  the  necessities  of 
g  to  the  active  pow- 


the  country  save  a 


spnn 


their   inclinations,  joined  their  countrymen  in  j  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
arms.     The  services  America  received  from  i  difference  between  nations  is  not  so  muc 


two  of  their  societv,  generals  Greene  and  Mif- 
flin,   made    some    amends  for  the  embarrass 
ment,  which  the  disaffection  of  the  great  body 
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ers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  set  them  on  think 
ing,  speaking  and  acting,  in  a  line  far  beyond 

I  The 
ch  ow 
ing  to  nature,  as  to  education  and  circumstan 
ces.  While  the  Americans  were  guided  by 
the  leading  strings  of  the  mother  country,  they 


had  BO  scope  nor  encouragement  for  exertion. 
All  the  departments  of  government  were  es 
tablished  and  executed  for  them,  but  not.  by 
them.  In  the  years  1775  and  1776,  the  country 
being  suddenly  thrown  into  a  situation  that 
needed  the  abilities  of  all  its  sons,  these  gen 
erally  took  their  places,  each  according  to  the 
bent  of  his  inclination.  As  they  severally  pur 
sued  their  object  with  ardour,  a  vast  expansion 
of  the  human  mind  speedily  followed.  This 
displayed  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

It  was  found  that  the  talents  for  great  sta 
tions  did  not  differ  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree, 
from  those  v.-hich  were  necessary  for  the  prop 
er  discharge  of  the  ordinary  business  of  civil 
society.  In  the  bustle  that  was  occasioned  by 
the  war,  few  instances  could  be  produced  of 
any  person  who  made  a  figure,  or  who  render 
ed  essential  services,  but  from  among  those 
who  had  given  specimens  of  similar  talents  in 
their  respective  professions.  Those  who  from 
indolence  or  dissipation,  had  been  of  little  ser 
vice  to  the  community  in  time  of  peace,  were 
found  equally  unserviceable  in  war.  A  few 
young  men  were  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule.  Some  of  these,  who  had  indulged  in 
youthful  follies,  broke  of  from  their  vicious 
courses,  and  on  the  pressing  call  of  their  coun 
try  became  useful  servants  of  the  public  ;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  those  who  were  the  active 
instruments  of  carrying  on  the  revolution,  were 
self-made,  industrious  men.  These,  who  by 
their  own  exertions  had  established  or  laid  a 
foundation  for  establishing  personal  indepen 
dence,  were  most  generally  trusted,  and  most 
successfully  employed  in  establishing  that  of 
their  country.  In  these  times  of  action,  clas 
sical  education  was  found  of  less  service  than 
good  natural  parts,  guided  by  common  sense 
and  sound  judgment. 

Several  names  could  be  mentioned,  of  indi 
viduals  who  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
other  language  than  their  mother  tongue,  wrote 
not  only  accurately,  but  elegantly,  on  public 
business.  It  seemed  as  if  the  war  not  only 
required,  but  created  talents.  Men  whose 
minds  were  warmed  with  the  love  of  liberty, 
and  whose  abilities  were  improved  by  daily 
exercise,  and  sharpened  with  a  laudable  am 
bition  to  serve  their  distressed  country,  spoke, 
wrote,  and  acted,  with  an  energy  far  surpass 
ing  all  expectations  which  could  be  reasonably 
founded  on  their  previous  acquirements. 

The  Americans  knew  but  little  of  one  anoth 
er,  previous  to  the  revolution.  Trade  and 
business  had  brought  the  inhabitants  of  their 
seaports  acquainted  with  each  other,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  people  in  the  interior  country 
were  unacquainted  with  their  fellow  citizens. 
A  continental  army,  and  Congress,  composed 
of  men  from  all  the  states,  by  freely  mix 
ing  together  were  assimilated  into  one  mass. 
Individuals  of  both,  mingling  with  the  citizens, 
disseminated  principles  of  union  among  them. 
Local  prejudices  abated.  By  frequent  colli 
sion  asperities  were  worn  off,  and  a  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  establishment  of  a  nation,  out 
of  discordant  materials.  Intermarriages  be 
tween  men  and  women  of  different  states  were 
much  more  common  than  before  the  war,  and 
became  an  additional  cement  to  the  union. 
Unreasonable  jealousies  had  existed  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
states ;  but  on  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  each  other,  these  in  a  great  measure  sub 
sided.  A  wiser  policy  prevailed-  Men  of  lib- 
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el'al  minds  led  the  way  in  discouraging  local 
distinctions,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
as  soon  as  reason  got  the  better  of  prejudice, 
found  that  their  best  interests  would  be  most 
promoted  by  such  practices  and  sentiments  as 
were  favourable  to  union.  Religious  bigotry 
had  broken  in  upon  the  peace  of  various  sects, 
before  the  American  war.  This  was  kept  up 
by  partial  establishments,  and  by  a  dread  that 
the  church  of  England,  through  the  power  of 
the  mother  country,  would  be  made  to  triumph 
over  all  other  denominations.  These  appre 
hensions  were  done  away  by  the  revolution. 
The  different  sects,  having  nothing  to  fear 
from  each  other.  Dismissed  all  religious  con 
troversy. 

A  proposal  for  introducing  bishops  into 
America  before  the  war,  had  kindled  a  flame 
among  the  dissenters  ;  but  the  revolution  was 
no  sooner  accomplished,  than  a  scheme  for  that 
purpose  was  perfected,  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  all  those  sects  who  had  previ 
ously  opposed  it.  Pulpits  which  had  formerly 
been  shut  to  worthy  men,  because  their  heads 
had  not  been  consecrated  by  the  imposition  of 
the  hands  of  a  bishop,  or  of  a  presbytery,  have 
since  the  establishment  of  independence,  been 
reciprocally  opened  to  each  other,  whensoever 
the  public  convenience  required  it.  The  world 
will  soon  see  the  result  of  an  experiment  in 
politics,  and  be  able  to  determine  whether 
the  happiness  of  society  is  increased  by  reli 
gious  establishments,  or  diminished  by  the 
want  of  them. 

Though  schools  and  colleges  were  generally 
shut  up  during  the  war,  yet  many  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  promoted  by  it.  The  geography 
of  the  United  States  before  the  revolution  was 
but  little  known  ;  but  the  marches  of  armies, 
and  the  operations  of  war,  gave  birth  to  many 
geographical  inquiries  and  discoveries,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  made.  A  pas 
sionate  fondness  for  studies  of  this  kind,  and 
the  growing  importance  of  the  country,  exci 
ted  one  of  its  sons,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morse,  to 
travel  through  every  state  of  the  union,  and 
amass  a  fund  of  topographical  knowledge,  far 
exceeding  any  thing  heretofore  communicated 
to  the  public.  The  necessities  of  the  states 
led  to  the  study  of  tactics,  fortification,  gun 
nery,  and  a  variety  of  other  arts  connected 
with  war,  and  diffused  a  knowledge  of  them 
among  a  peaceable  people,  who  would  other 
wise  have  had  no  inducement  to  study  them. 

The  abilities  of  ingenious  men  were  directed 
to  make  farther  improvements  in  the  art  of  de 
stroying  an  enemy.  Among  these,  David 
Bushnell  of  Connecticut  invented  a  machine 
for  submarine  navigation,  which  was  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  rowing  horizontally  at 
any  given  depth  under  water,  and  of  rising  or 
sinking  at  pleasure.  To  this  was  attached  a 
magazine  of  powder,  and  the  whole  was  con 
trived  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  practi 
cable  to  blow  up  vessels  by  machinery  under 
them.  Mr.  Bushnell  also  contrived  sundry 
other  curious  machines  for  the  annoyance  of 
British  shipping  ;  but  from  accident  they  only 
succeeded  in  part.  He  destroyed  one  vessel 
in  charge  of  commodore  Symonds,  and  a  sec 
ond  one  near  the  shore  of  Long  Island. 

Surgery  was  one  of  the  arts  which  was  pro 
moted  by  the  war.  From  the  want  of  hospi 
tals  and  other  aids,  the  medical  men  of  America, 
had  few  opportunities  of  perfecting  themselves 
'n  this  art,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  which 


can  only  be  acquired  by  practice  and  observa 
tion.  The  melancholy  events  of  battles  gave 
the  American  students  an  opportunity  of  see 
ing,  and  learning  more  in  one  day,  than  they 
could  have  acquired  in  years  of  peace.  It 
was  in  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States,  that 
Dr.  Rush  first  discovered  the  method  of  curing 
the  lock-jaw  by  bark  and  wine,  added  to  other 
invigorating  remedies,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  with  success  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States. 

The  science  of  government,  has  been  more 
generally  diffused  among  the  Americans  byj 
means  of  the  revolution.  The  policy  of  Great 
Britain  in  throwing  them  out  of  her  protection, 
induced  a  necessity  of  establishing  indepen 
dent  constitutions.  This  led  to  reading  and 
reasoning  on  the  subject.  The  many  errors 
that  were  at  first  committed  by  unexperienced 
statesmen,  have  been  a  practical  comment  on 
the  folly  of  unbalanced  constitutions,  and  in 
judicious  laws.  The  discussions  concerning 
the  new  constitution,  gave  birth  to  much  reason 
ing  on  the  subject  of  government,  and  par 
ticularly  to  a  series  of  letters  signed  Publius, 
but  really  the  work  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  which  much  political  knowledge  and  wis 
dom  were  displayed,  and  which  will  long 
remain  a  monument  of  the  strength  and  acute- 
ness  of  the  human  understanding  in  investiga 
ting  truth.* 

When  Great  Britain  first  began  her  en 
croachments  on  the  colonies,  there  were  few 
natives  of  America  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  as  speakers  or  writers,  but  the  con 
troversy  between  the  two  countries  multiplied 
their  number. 

The  stamp  act,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  in  1765,  employed  the  pens  and  tongues 
of  many  of  the  colonists,  and  by  repeated  ex 
ercise  improved  their  ability  to  serve  their 
country.  The  duties  imposed  in  1707,  called 
forth  the  pen  of  John  Dickinson,  who  in  a 
series  of  letters  signed  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
may  be  said  to  have  sown  the  seeds  of  the 
revolution.  For  being  universally  read  by  the 
colonists,  they  universally  enlightened  them  on 
the  dangerous  consequences,  likely  to  result 
from  their  being  taxed  by  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  establishing  American  Independence,  the 
pen  and  the  press  had  merit  equal  to  that  of 
the  sword.  As  the  war  was  the  people's  war, 
and  was  carried  on  without  funds,  the  exer 
tions  of  the  army  would  have  been  insufficient 
to  effect  the  revolution,  unless  the  great  body 
of  the  people  had  been  prepared  for  it,  and 
also  kept  in  a  constant  disposition  to  oppose 
Great  Britain.  To  rouse  and  unite  the  inhab 
itants  and  to  persuade  them  to  patience  for 
several  years,  under  present  sufferings,  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  remote  advantages  for 
their  posterity,  was  a  work  of  difficulty  :  This 
was  effected  in  a  great  measure  by  the  tongues 
and  pens  of  the  well-informed  citizens,  and  on 
it  depended  the  success  of  military  operations. 

To  enumerate  the  names  of  all  those  who 
were  successful  labourers  in  this  arduous 
business,  is  impossible.  The  following  list 
contains,  in  nearly  alphabetical  order,  the  names 
of  the  most  distinguished  writers  in  favour  of 
the  rights  of  America. 

*  The  Dr.  is  mistaken  in  awarding  to  Hamilton  alone 
the  honour  of  writing  the  "  Federalist. "  Most  of  the  let 
ters  which  compose  this  invaluable  work  are  from  his  pen, 
but  others  were  contributed  by  his  compatriots  Jay  and 
Madison. 


John  Adams,  and  Samuel  Adams,  of  Bos 
ton  ;  Bland,  of  Virginia ;  John  Dickinson,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Daniel  Dulany,  of  Annapolis  ; 
William  Henry  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina  ; 
Dr.  Franklin,*  of  Philadelphia ;  John  Jay, 
and  Alexander  Hamilton, of  New- York  ;  Tho 
mas  Jefferson,  and  Arthur  Lee,  of  Virginia  ; 
Jonathan  Hyman,  of  Connecticut ;  Governor 
Livingston,  of  New-Jersey  ;  Dr.  Mayhew,  and  ' 
James  Otis,  of  Boston ;  Thomas  Paine,  Dr. 
Rush,  Charles  Thompson,  and  James  Wilson, 
of  Philadelphia ;  William  Tennant,  of  South 
Carolina ;  Josiah  Quincy,  and  Dr.  Warren,  of 
Boston.  These  and  many  others  laboured  in 
enlightening  their  countrymen,  on  the  sub 
ject  of  their  political  interests,  and  in  anima 
ting  them  to  a  proper  line  of  conduct,  in  de 
fence  of  their  liberties.  To  these  individuals 
may  be  added,  the  great  body  of  clergy,  espe 
cially  in  New-England.  The  printers  of  news 
papers,  had  also  much  merit  in  the  same  way. 
Particularly  Edes  and  Gill  of  Boston  ;  Hok, 
of  New-York;  Bradford,  of  Philadelphia;  and 
Timothy,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  early  attention  which  had  been  paid 
to  literature  in  New-England,  was  also  emi 
nently  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  Ame 
ricans  in  resisting  Great  Britain.  The  univer 
sity  of  Cambridge  was  founded  as  early  as 
1636,  and  Yale  college  1700.  It  has  been 
computed,  that  in  the  year  the  Boston  port  act 
was  passed,  there  were  in  the  four  eastern  co 
lonies,  upwards  of  two  thousand  graduates  of 
their  colleges  dispersed  through  their  several 
towns,  who  by  their  knowledge  and  abilities, 
were  able  to  influence  and  direct  the  great  bo 
dy  of  the  people  to  a  proper  line  of  conduct, 
for  opposing  the  encroachments  of  Great  Bri 
tain  on  their  liberties.  The  colleges  to  the 
southward  of  New-England,  except  that  of 
William  and  Mary  in  Virginia,  were  but  of 
modern  date  ;  but  they  had  been  of  a  stand 
ing  sufficiently  long  to  have  trained  for  pub 
lic  service  a  considerable  number  of  the  youth 
of  the  country.  The  college  of  New-Jersey, 
which  was  incorporated  about  28  years  be 
fore  the  revolution,  had  in  that  time  educa 
ted  upwards  of  300  persons,  who,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  active  and  useful  friends  of 
independence.  From  the  influence  which 
knowledge  had  in  securing  and  preserving 
the  liberties  of  America,  the  present  genera 
tion  may  trace  the  wise  policy  of  their  fathers, 
in  erecting  schools  and  colleges.  They  may 
also  learn  that  it  is  their  duty  to  found  more, 
and  support  all  such  institutions. 

Without  the  advantages  derived  from  these 
lights  of  this  new  world,  the  United  States 
would  probably  have  fallen  in  their  unequal 
contest  with  Great  Britain.  Union,  which  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  their  resistance, 
could  scarcely  have  taken  place,  in  the  mea 
sures  adopted  by  an  ignorant  multitude.  Much 
less  could  wisdom  in  council,  unity  in  system, 
or  perseverance  in  the  prosecution  of  a  long 
and  self-denying  war,  be  expected  from  an 
uninformed  people.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  persons  unfriendly  to  the  revolution,  were 
always  most  numerous  in  those  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  either  never  been  il 
luminated,  or  but  faintly  warmed  by  the  rays 
of  science.  The  uninformed  and  the  misin 
formed,  constituted  a  great  proportion  of  those 
Americans,  who  preferred  the  leading  strings 
of  the  parent  state,  though  encroaching  on 
*  Born  in  Boston. 
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their  liberties,  to  a  government  of  their  own  I  at    Carlisle;   Franklin  college   at  Lancaster; 


countrymen  and  fellow  citizens 


the  protestant  episcopal  academy  in  Phildel- 


As  literature  had  in  the  first  instance  favour-  pliia  ;  academies  at  Yorktown,  at  Germantown, 
ed  the  revolution,  so  in  its  turn,  the  revolution  at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington  ;  and  an  acade- 
promoted  literature.  The  study  of  eloquence  my  in  Philadelphia  for  young  ladies  ;  societies 
and  of  the  belles  lettres,  was  more  successfully  j  for  promoting  political  enquiries  ;  for  the  medi- 
prosecuted  in  America,  after  the  disputes  Ije-jcal  relief  of  the  poor,  under  the  title  of  the 
tweenGreatBritainandhercoloniesbegantobejPhiladelphia  dispensary;  for  promoting  the 
serious  than  it  ever  had  been  before.  The  vari- 1  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  relief  of  free 
ous  orations,  addresses,  letters,  dissertations  and  ]  negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage  ;  for  pro- 


other  literary  performances  which  the  war 
made  necessary,  called  forth  abilities  where 
they  were,  and  excited  the  rising  generation 
to  study  arts,  which  brought  with  them  their 
own  reward.  Many  incidents  afforded  mate 
rials  for  the  favourites  of  the  muses,  to  display 


tj  CJ_        '  1 

pngating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  under 
the  direction  of  the  united  brethren ;  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the  useful 
arts  ;  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  prisons. 
Such  have  been  some  of  the  beneficial  effects, 
which  have  resulted  from  that  expansion  of 


their  talents.  Even  burlesquing  royal  procla-|the  human  mind,  which  has  been  produced  by 
mations,  by  parodies  and  doggerel  poetry,  had  I  the  revolution,  but  these  have  not  been  without 
great  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  A  i  alloy. 

celebrated  historian  has  remarked,  that  the  song;  To  overset  an  established  goverment  un- 
of  Lillibullero  forwarded  the  revolution  of ,  hinges  many  of  those  principles,  which  bind 
1GS8  in  England.  It  may  be  truly  affirmed,  j  individuals  to  each  other.  A  long  time,  and 
that  similar  productions  produced  similar  ef-!  much  prudence,  will  be  necessary  to  reproduce 


fects  in  America.  Francis  Hopkinson  rendered 
essential  service  to  his  country,  by  turning  the 
artillery  of  wit  and  ridicule  on  the  enemy. 
Philip  Freneau  laboured  successfully  in  the 


same  wav. 


Royal  proclamations  and  other  productions 
xvhich  issued  from  royal  printing  presses,  were, 
by  the  help  of  a  warm  imagination,  arrayed  in 
such  dresses  as  rendered  them  truly  ridiculous. 
Trumbull,  with  a  vein  of  original  Hudibrastic 
humour,  diverted  his  countrymen  so  much 
\vith  the  follies  of  their  enemies,  that  for  a  time 
they  forgot  the  calamities  of  war.  Humphries 
twined  the  literary  with  the  military  laurel,  by 
superadding  the  fame  of  an  elegant  poet,  to 
that  of  an  accomplished  officer.  Barlow  in 
creased  the  fame  of  his  country  and  of  the  dis 
tinguished  actors  in  the  revolution,  by  the  bold 
design  of  an  epic  poem  ably  executed,  on  the 
idea  that  Columbus  foresaw  in  vision,  the  great 
scenes  that  were  to  be  transacted  on  the  thea 
tre  of  that  new  world  which  he  had  discover 
ed.  Dwight  struck  out,  in  the  same  line,  and 
at  an  early  period  of  life  finished  an  eletrant 
work,  entitled  the  Conquest  of  Canaan,  on  a 
plan  which  has  rarely  been  attempted.  The 
principles  of  their  mother  tongue,  were  first 
unfolded  to  the  Americans  since  the  revolution, 
by  their  countryman  Webster.  Pursuing  an 
unbeaten  track,  he  has  made  discoveries  in  the 
genius  and  construction  of  the  E  nglish  language, 
which  had  escaped  the  researches  of  preceding 
philologists.  These,  and  a  group  of  other 
!iterary  characters,  have  been  brought  into 
view  by  the  revolution.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
of  these,  Connecticut  has  produced  an  unusual 
proportion.  In  that  truly  republican  state, 
every  thing;  conspires  to  adorn  human  nature 
•with  its  highest  honours. 

From  the  latter  periods  of  the  revolution  till 
the  present  time,  schools,  colleges,  societies, 
and  institutions  for  promoting  literature,  arts, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  for  extending 
human  happiness,  have  been  increased  far  be 
yond  any  thing  that  ever  took  place  before  the 
declaration  of  independence.  Every  state  in 


a  spirit  of  union  and  that  reverence  for  govern 
ment,  without  which  society  is  a  rope  of  sand. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  resist  their  rulers, 
when  invading  their  liberties,  forms  the  corner 
stone  of  the  American  republics.  This  prin 
ciple,  though  just  in  itself,  is  not  favourable  to 
the  tranquility  of  present  establishments.  The 
maxims  and  measures,  which  in  the  years 
1774  and  1775  were  succesfully  inculcated 
and  adopted  by  American  patriots,  for  overset 
ting  the  established  goverment,  will  answer  a 
similar  purpose  when  recurrence  is  had  to 
them  by  factious  demagogues,  for  disturbing 
the  freest  governments  that  were  ever  de 
vised. 

War  never  fails  to  injure  the  morals  of  the 
people  engaged  in  it.  The  American  war,  in 
particular,  had  an  unhappy  influence  of  this 
kind.  Being  begun  without  funds  or  regular 
establishments,  it  could  not  be  carried  on  with 
out  violating  private  rights  ;  and  in  its  progress, 
it  involved  a  necessity  for  breaking  solemn 
promises,  and  plighted  public  faith.  The 
failure  of  national  justice,  which  was  in  some 
degree  unavoidable,  increased  the  difficulties 
of  performing  private  engagements,  and  weak 
ened  that  sensibility  to  the  obligations  of  pub 
lic  and  private  honour,  which  is  a  security  for 
the  punctual  performance  of  contracts. 

In  consequence  of  the  war,  die  institutions 
of  religion  have  been  deranged,  the  public 
worship  of  the  deity  suspended,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  deprived  of  the  ordi 
nary  means  of  obtaining  that  religieus  know 
ledge,  which  tames  the  fierceness,  and  softens 
the  rudeness  of  human  passion  and  manners. 
Many  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  most  high,  were  destroyed,  and  these, 
from  a  deficiency  of  ability  and  inclination,  are 
not  yet  rebuilt.  The  clergy  were  left  to  suf 
fer,  without  proper  support.  The  deprecia 
tion  of  the  paper  currency  was  particularly 
injurious  to  them.  It  reduced  their  salaries 
to  a  pittance,  so  insufficient  for  their  mainten 
ance,  that  several  of  them  were  obliged  to  lay- 
down  their  profession,  and  engage  in  other 


the  union,  has  done  more  or  less  in  this  way,  pursuits.     Public  preaching,  of  which  many 


but  Pennsylvania  has  done  the  most.  The 
following  institutions  have  been  very  lately 
founded  in  that  state,  and  most  of  them  in  the 
time  of  the  war  or  since  the  peace.  An  univer 
sity  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  a  college  of 
physicians  in  the  same  place ;  Dickinson  college 


of  the  inhabitants  were  thus  deprived,  seldom 
fails  of  rendering  essential  service  to  society, 
by  civilizing:  the  multitude  and  forming  them 
to  union.  No  class  of  citizens  have  contributed 
more  to  the  revolution  than  the  clergy,  and 


quence  of  it.  From  the  dimunition  of  their 
number,  and  the  penury  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  civil  goverment  has  lost  many 
of  the  advantages  it  formerly  derived  from 
the  public  instructions  of  that  useful  order  of 
men. 

On  the  whole,  the  literary,  political,  and 
military  talents  of  the  citizens  of  (he  United 
States  have  been  improved  by  the  revolution, 
but  their  moral  character  is  inferior  to  what  it 
formerly  was.  So  great  is  the  change  for  the 
worse,  that  the  friends  of  public  order  are 
loudly  called  upon  to  exert  their  utmost  abili 
ties,  in  extirpating  the  vicious  principles  and 
habits,  which  have  taken  deep  root  during  the 
late  convulsions. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  discharge  of  the  American  army :  The  evacustion 
of  New-York  :  The  resignation  of  General  Washington: 
Arrangements  of  Congress  for  disposing  of  their  west 
ern  territory,  and  paying  their  debts :  The  distress 
of  the  States  after  the  peace  :  The  inemcacy  of  the  ar 
ticles  of  the  confederation :  A  grand  convention  for 
amending  the  government :  The  new  constitution  :  Gen 
eral  Washington  appointed  President:  An  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

WHILE  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  anticipating  the  blessings  of  peace,  their 
army,  which  had  successfully  stemmed  the 
tide  of  British  victories,  was  unrewarded  for 
its  services.  The  States  which  had  been  res 
cued  by  their  exertions  from  slavery,  were  in 
no  condition  to  pay  them  their  stipulated  due. 
To  dismiss  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  spent 
the  prime  of  their  days  in  serving  their  coun 
try,  without  an  equivalent  for  their  labours,  or 
even  a  sufficiency  to  enable  them  to  gain  a  de 
cent  living,  was  a  hard  but  unavoidable  case. 
An  attempt  was  made,  March  10,  1783,  by 
anonymous  and  seditious  publications*  to  in 
flame  the  minds  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  induce  them  to  unite  in  redressing  their 
own  grievances,  while  they  had  arms  in  their 
hands.  As  soon  as  General  Washington  was 
informed  of  the  nature  of  these  papers,  he  re 
quested  the  general  and  field  officers  with  one 
officer  from  each  company,  and  a  proper  re 
presentation  from  the  staff  of  the  army,  to  as 
semble  on  an  early  day.  He  rightly  judged 
that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  divert  from  a 
wrong  to  a  right  path,  than  to  recal  fatal  and 
hasty  steps,  after  they  had  once  been  taken. 
The  period,  previously  to  the  meeting  of  the 
officers,  was  improved  in  preparing  them  for 
the  adoption  of  moderate  measures.  General 
Washington  sent  for  one  officer  after  another, 
and  enlarged  in  private,  on  the  fatal  conse 
quences,  and  particularly  on  the  loss  of  cha 
racter  to  the  whole  army,  which  would  result 
from  intemperate  resolutions.  When  the  offi 
cers  were  convened,  the  commander-in-chief 
addressed  them  in  a  speech  well  calculated 
to  calm  their  minds.  He  also  pledged  him 
self  to  exert  all  his  abilities  and  influence  in 
their  favour,  and  requested  them  to  rely  on  the 
faith  of  their  country,  and  conjured  them,  "as 
they  valued  their  honour,  as  they  respected  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  as  they  regarded  the 
military  and  national  character  of  America,  to 
express  their  utmost  detestation  of  the  man, 


none  have  hitherto   suffered  more  in   conse-  j  james  Armstrong. 


*  The  not  very  enviable  honour  attached  to  the  au 
thorship  of  one  of  the  most  high-toned  of  these  addres 
ses,  is,  by  good  authority,  conferred  upon  General 
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who  was  attempting  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  |  marched  with  fixed   bayonets  arid   drums,  to 
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civil  discord,  and  deluge  their   rising  empire 
General  Washington   then  re- 


with    blood." 
tired. 

The    minds 


of  those  who  had   heard    him 


were  in  such  an  irritable  state,  that  nothing 
but  their  most  ardent  patriotism,  and  his  un 
bounded  influence,  prevented  the  proposal  of 
rash  resolutions,  which,  if  adopted,  would  have 
sullied  the  glory  of  seven  years  service.  No 
reply  whatever  was  made  to  the  General's 
speech.  The  happy  moment  was  seized,  while 
the  minds  of  the  officers,  softened  by  the  elo 
quence  of  their  beloved  commander,  were  in 
a  yielding  state,  and  a  resolution  was  unani 
mously  adopted,  by  which  they  declared, 
"  that  no  circumstances  of  distress  or  danger 
should  induce  a  conduct  that  might  tend  to 
sully  the  reputation  and  glory  they  had  ac 
quired  ;  that  the  army  continued  to  have  an 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of  Congress 
and  their  country  ;  that  they  viewed  with  ab 
horrence,  and  rejected  with  disdain,  the  infa 
mous  propositions  in  the  late  anonymous  ad 
dress  to  the  officers  of  the  army."  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  General  Washington, 
for  the  patriotism  and  decision  which  marked 
Lis  conduct,  in  the  whole  of  this  serious  trans 
action.  Perhaps  in  no  instance  did  the  United 
States  receive  from  Heaven  a  more  signal  de 
liverance,  through  the  hands  of  the  cornman- 
der-in-chief. 

Soon  after  these  events,  Congress  completed 
a  resolution  which  had  been  for  some  time 
pending,  that  the  officers  of  their  army,  who 
preferred  a  sum  in  gross  to  an  annuity,  should 


be  entitled   to 
years  full   pay 


receive  to   the  amount  of  five 
in  money,  or  securities  at  six 


er  cent,  per  annum,  instead  of  their  half  pay 
for  life,  which  had  been  previously  promised 
to  them. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  dismissing 
a  great  number  of  soldiers  in  a  body,  fur 
loughs  were  freely  granted  to  individuals,  and 
after  their  dispersion  they  were  not  enjoined 
to  return.  By  this  arrangement  a  critical  mo 
ment  was  got  over.  A  great  part  of  an  un 
paid  army,  was  disbanded  and  dispersed  over 
the  states,  without  tumult  or  disorder.  The 
privates  generally  betook  themselves  to  labour, 
and  crowned  the  merit  of  being  good  soldiers, 
by  becoming  good  citizens.  Several  of  the 
American  officers,  who  had  been  bred  mecha 
nics,  resumed  their  trades.  In  old  countries 
the  disbanding  a  single  regiment,  even  though 
fully  paid,  lias  often  produced  serious  conse- 


in    America,   where   arms  had 
for   self  defence,  they   were 


quences ;  but 
been   taken    u 

peaceably  laid  down  as  soon  as  they  became 
unnecessary.  As  soldiers  had  been  easily  and 
speedily  formed  in  1775,  out  of  farmers,  plant 
ers  and  mechanics,  with  equal  case  and  expe 
dition  in  the  year  1783,  they  dropped  their 
adventitious  character,  and  resumed  their  for 
mer  occupations.  About  80  of  the  Pennsyl- 


vania  levies  formed  an  exception  to  the 
vailing    peaceable    disposition    of    the 


the  statehouse,  in  which  Congress  and  the  su 
preme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  held 
their  sessions.  They  placed  guards  at  every 
door,  and  sent  in  a  written  message  to  the  pre 
sident  and  council  of  the  state,  and  threatened 
to  let  loose  an  enraged  soldiery  upon  them,  if 
they  were  not  gratified  as  to  their  demand 
within  20  minutes. 

The  situation  of  Congress,  though  they 
were  not  the  particular  object  of  the  soldiers' 
resentment,  was  far  from  being  agreeable. 
After  being  about  three  hours  under  duresse 
they  retired,  but  previously  resolved  that  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  had  been  gross 
ly  insulted.  Soon  after  they  left  Philadelphia, 
and  fixed  on  Princeton  as  the  place  of  their 
next  meeting.  General  Washington  immedi 
ately  ordered  a  large  detachment  of  his  army, 
to  march  for  Philadelphia.  Previously  to  their 
arrival,  the  disturbances  were  quieted  without 
bloodshed.  Several  of  the  mutineers  were 
tried  arid  condemned,  two  to  suffer  death,  and 
four  to  receive  corporal  punishment,  but  they 
were  all  afterwards  pardoned. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Congress 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  were  applauded,  "for  having 
displayed  in  the  progress  of  an  arduous  and 
difficult  war,  every  military  and  patriotic  vir 
tue,  and  in  which  the  thanks  of  their  country 
were  given  them,  for  their  long,  eminent  and 
faithful  services."  Congress  then  declared  it 
to  be  their  pleasure,  "that  such  part  of  their 
federal  armies,  as  stood  engaged  to  serve  du 
ring  the  war,  should  from  and  after  the  third 
day  of  November  next,  be  absolutely  dis 
charged  from  the  said  service."  On  the  day 
preceding  their  dismission,  Nov.  2d.  General 
Washington  issued  his  farewell  orders,  in  the 
most  endearing  language.  After  giving  them 
his  advice  respecting  their  future  conduct, 
and  bidding  them  an  affectionate  farewell,  he 
concluded  with  these  words:  "May  ample 
justice  be  done  them  here,  and  may  the  choi 
cest  of  Heaven's  favours,  both  here  and  here 
after,  attend  those,  who  under  the  divine  aus 
pices  have  secured  innumerable  blessings  for 
others.  With  these  wishes,  and  this  benedic 
tion,  the  commander-in-chief  is  about  to  re 
tire  from  service ;  the  curtain  of  separation 
will  soon  bo  drawn,  and  the  military  scene,  to 
him,  will  be  closed  forever." 

With  great  exertions  of  the  superintendent 
of  finance,  four  months  pay,  in  part  of  several 
years  arrearages,  were  given  to  the  army. 
This  sum,  though  trifling,  was  all  the  immedi 
ate  recompence  the  states  were  able  to  make 
to  those  brave  men,  who  had  conducted  their 
country  through  an  eight  years  war,  to  peace 
and  independence. 

The  evacuation  of  New-York,  took  place 
in  about  three  weeks  after  the  American  army 
was  discharged.  For  a  twelvemonth  preced 
ing,  there  had  been  an  unrestrained  commu 
nication  between  that  city,  though  a  British 
garrison,  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  bit 
terness  of  war  passed  away,  and  civilities 
were  freely  interchanged  between  those,  who 
had  lately  sought  for  opportunities  to  destroy 


pre- 
army. 

These,  in  defiance  of  their  officers,  set  out  from 
Lancaster,  and  marched  to  Philadelphia  to 
seek  redress  of  their  grievances,  from  the  ex 
ecutive  council  of  the  state.  The  mutineers,  each  other.  General  Washington  and  gover- 


in  opposition  to  advice  and  entreaties,  persisted 
in  their  march,  till  they  arrived  at  Philadelphia. 
They  were  there  joined  by  some  other  troops, 
who  were  quartered  in  the  barracks.  The 
whole,  amounting  to  upwards  of  300  men, 


nor  Clinton,  with  their  suites,  made  a  public 
entry  into  the  city  of  New- York,  as  soon  as 
the  royal  army  was  withdrawn.  The  lieute 
nant  governor,  and  members  of  the  council, the 
officers  of  the  American  army,  and  tho  citizens, 


followed  in  an  elegant  procession.  It  was  re 
marked  that  an  unusual  proportion  of  those 
who  in  1770,  had  fled  from  New-York,  were 
by  death  cut  off  from  partaking  in  the  gene 
ral  joy,  which  flowed  in  upon  their  fellow-citi 
zens,  on  returning  to  their  ancient  habitations. 
The  ease  and  affluence  which  they  enjoyed  in 
in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  made  the  seve 
rities  of  exile  inconvenient  to  all,  and  fatal  to  , 
many,  particularly  to  such  as  were  advanced  ' 
in  life.  Those  who  survived,  both  felt  and 
expressed  the  overflowings  of  joy,  on  finding 
their  sufferings  and  services  rewarded  with 
the  recovery  of  their  country,  the  expulsion 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  establishment  of  their 
independence.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
display  of  fireworks,  which  exceeded  every 
thing  of  the  kind  before  seen  in  the  United 
States.  They  commenced  by  a  dove's  de 
scending  with  an  olive  branch,  and  setting  firo 
to  a  maron  battery. 

The  hour  now  approached  in  which  it  be 
came  necessary  for  General  Washington  to 
take  leave  of  his  officers,  who  had  been  en 
deared  to  him  by  a  long  series  of  common 
sufferings  and  dangers.  This  was  done  in  a 
solemn  manner.  The  officers  having  previ 
ously  assembled  for  the  purpose,  General 
Washington  joined  them,  and  calling  for  a 
glass  of  \vine,  thus  addressed  them.  "  With 
heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  1  now 
take  my  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish 
that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and 
happy,  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glori 
ous  and  honourable."  The  officers  came  up 
successively,  and  he  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  each  of  them.  When  this  affecting  scene 
was  over,  Washington  left  the  room,  and 
passed  through  the  corps  of  light  infantry,  to 
the  place  of  embarkation.  The  officers  follow 
ed  in  a  solemn  mute  procession,  with  dejected 
countenances.  On  his  entering  the  barge  to 
cross  the  North  river,  he  turned  towards  the 
companions  of  his  glory,  and  by  waving  his 
hat,  bid  them  a  silent  adieu.  Some  of  them 
answered  this  last  signal  of  respect  and  affec 
tion  with  tears,  and  all  of  them  hung  upon 
the  barge  which  conveyed  him  from  their 
sight,  till  they  could  no  longer  distinguish  in 
it  the  person  of  their  beloved  commander-in- 
chief. 

A  proposal  was  made  to  perpetuate  the 
friendship  of  the  officers,  by  forming  them 
selves  into  a  society,  to  be  named  after  the  fa 
mous  Roman  patriot  Cincinnatus.  The  ex 
treme  jealousy  of  the  new  republics  suspect 
ed  danger  to  their  liberties,  from  the  union  of 
the  leaders  of  their  late  army,  and  especially 
from  a  part  of  the  institution,  which  held  out 
to  their  posterity,  the  honour  of  beins:  admit 
ted  members  of  the  same  society.  To  obvi 
ate  all  grounds  of  fear,  the  general  meeting  of 
the  society,  recommended  an  alteration  of  their 
institution,  which  has  been  adopted  by  eight 
of  the  state  societies.  By  this  recommenda 
tion  it  was  proposed  to  expunge  overy  thing 
that  was  hereditary,  and  to  retain  little  else 
than  their  original  name,  and  a  social  charita 
ble  institution  for  perpetuating  their  personal 
friendships,  and  relieving  the  wants  of  their  in 
digent  brethren.  General  Washington,  on 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  American 
army,  by  a  circular  letter  to  the  governors  or 
presidents  of  the  individual  states,  gave  his 
parting  advice  to  his  countrymen ;  and,  with 
all  the  charms  of  eloquence,  inculcated  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  union,  justice,  subordination,  and  of 
such  principles  and  practices,  as  their  new 
situation  required. 

The  army  being  disbanded,  the  command- 
er-in-chief  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  then  the  seat 
of  Congress,  to  resign  his  commission.  On 
his  way  thither,  he  delivered  to  the  comptrol 
ler  in  Philadelphia  an  account  of  the  expen 
diture  of  all  the  public  money  he  had  ever 
received.  This  was  in  his  own  hand  writing, 
and  every  entry  was  made  in  a  very  particu- 
far  manner.  The  whole  sum,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  war  had  passed  through  his 
nands,  amounted  only  to  14.479/.  18*.  9d. 
sterling.  Nothing  was  charged  or  retained  as 
a  reward  for  personal  services,  and  actual 
disbursements  had  been  managed  with  such 
economy  and  fidelity,  that  they  were  all  cover 
ed  by  the  above  moderate  sum. 

In  every  town  and  village,  through  which 
the  general  passed,  he  was  met  by  public  and 
private  demonstrations  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
When  he  arrived  at  Annapolis,  he  informed 
Congress  of  his  intention  to  ask  leave  to  resign 
the  commission  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  in 
their  service,  and  desired  to  know  their  plea 
sure  in  what  manner  it  would  be  most  proper 
to  be  done.  They  resolved  it  should  be  in 
a  public  audience.  When  the  day  fixed  for 
that  purpose  arrived,  a  great  number  of  dis- 
tinguislied  personages  attended  the  interesting 
scene.  At  a  proper  moment,  general  Wash 
ington  addressed  Thomas  Million,  the  presi 
dent,  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Mr.  President, 

"  The  great  events  on  which  my  resignation 
depended,  having  at  length  taken  place,  I  have 
now  the  honour  of  offering  my  sincere  con 
gratulations  to  Congress,  and  of  presenting 
myself  before  them  to  surrender  into  their 
hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  claim 
the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service 


of  my  country. 
"  Happy   in  the 


confirmation  of  our  inde 


pendence  and  sovereignty,  and  pleased  with 
the  opportunity  afforded  the  United  States  of 
becoming  a  respectable  nation,  I  resign  with 
satisfaction  the  appointment  I  accepted  with 
diffidence;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  ac 
complish  so  arduous  a  task,  which,  however, 
was  superceded  by  a  confidence  in  the  recti 
tude  of  our  cause,  the  support  of  the  su 
preme  power  of  the  union,  and  the  patronage 
of  Heaven. 

"The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has 
verified  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and 
my  gratitude  for  the  interposition  of  Provi 
dence,  and  the  assistance  I  have  received  from 
my  countrymen,  increases  with  every  review 
of  the  momentous  contest. 

"  While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army 
in  general,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own 
feelings  not  to  acknowledge,  in  this  place,  the 
peculiar  services,  and  distinguished  merits  of 
the  persons  who  have  been  attached  to  my 
person  during  the  war :  it  was  impossible  the 
choice  of  confidential  officers  to  compose  my 
family  should  have  been  more  fortunate  ;  per 
mit  me,  sir,  to  recommend  in  particular  those 
who  have  continued  in  the  service  to  the  pre 
sent  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favourable  no 
tice  and  patronage  of  Congress. 

"  I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to 
close  this  last  solemn  act  of  my  official  life,  by 
commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  coun 
try  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and 


those  who  have  the  superintendance  of  them, 
to  His  holy  keeping. 

"  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned 
me,  I  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action ; 
and  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  au 
gust  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  long 
acted,!  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take  my 
leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

To  this  the  President  returned  the  follow 
ing  answer : 

"  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
receive  with  emotions  too  affecting  for  utter 
ance,  the  solemn  resignation  of  the  authorities 
under  which  you  have  led  their  troops  with 
success,  through  a  perilous  and  doubtful 
war. 

"  Called  upon  by  your  country  to  defend 
its  invaded  rights,  you  accepted  the  sacred 
charge  before  it  had  formed  alliances,  and 
whilst  it  was  without  friends  or  a  government 
to  support  you. 

"  You  have  conducted  the  great  military 
contest  with  wisdom  and  fortitude,  invariably 
regarding  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  through 
all  disasters  and  changes  :  you  have,  by  the 
love  and  confidence  of  your  fellow  citizens, 
enabled  them  to  display  their  martial  genius, 
and  transmit  them  to  posterity ;  you  have  per 
severed  till  these  United  States,  aided  by  a 
magnanimous  king  and  nation,  have  been  ena 
bled,  under  a  just  Providence,  to  close  the 
war  in  freedom,  safety  and  independence  ;  on 
which  happy  event  we  sincerely  join  you 
in  congratulations. 

"  Having  defended  the  standard  of  liberty 
in  this  new  world — having  taught  a  lesson 
useful  to  those  who  inflict,  and  to  those  who 
feel  oppression,  you  retire  from  the  great  thea 
tre  of  action,  with  the  blessings  of  your  fel 
low-citizens  ;  but  the  glory  of  your  virtues 
will  not  terminate  with  your  military  com 
mand  ;  it  will  continue  to  animate  remotest 
ages.  We  feel,  with  you,  our  obligations  to 
the  army  in  general,  and  will  particularly 
charge  ourselves  with  the  interest  of  those  con 
fidential  officers,  who  have  attended  your  per 
son  to  this  affecting  moment. 

"  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests 
of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God,  beseeching  Him  to  dispose  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens,  to  improve 
the  opportunity  afforded  them,  of  becoming 
a  happy  and  respectable  nation  ;  and  for  YOU, 
we  address  to  Him  our  earnest  prayers,  that 
a  life  so  beloved  may  be  fostered  with  all  His 
care  :  That  your  days  may  be  happy  as  they 
have  been  illustrious,  and  that  He  will  finally 
give  you  that  reward  which  this  world  can 
not  give." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


WASHINGTON  S    ADMINISTRATION. 

IN  every  department  of  nature  violent  ef- 
orts  are  succeeded  by  a  corresponding  ex- 
laustion  ;  and  the  struggles  of  a  nation  for  11- 
xrty  and  independence  afford  no  exception  to 
this  universal  law.  From  the  evils  insepa 
rable  from  such  contests,  the  pusillanimous  and 
the  sordid  may  urge  arguments  in  favour  of 
what  they  deem  a  prudent  and  profitable  sub- 
missiveness  to  arbitrary  sway;  but  the  lover 
of  freedom,  while  he  will  not  deny  that  there 


are  evils  in  national  convulsion,  even  when  ne 
cessitated  by  the  most  justifiable  causes,  will 
still  scorn  to  evade  them  by  a  base  servility  ; 
and  ill  does  it  become  those  who  have  ren 
dered  such  evils  inevitable,  to  attempt  to  cast 
the  odium  of  them  on  the  noble  and  self-do.- 
nying  efforts  of  the  patriot. 

The  exhausting  effect  of  their  exertions 
was  felt  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  a  considerable  period  after  peace,  as  well 
as  independence,  had  been  secured.  The  en 
thusiasm  of  a  popular  contest  terminating  in 
victory,  began  to  subside,  and  the  sacrifices  of 
the  revolution  soon  became  known  and  felt. 
The  claims  of  those  who  toiled,  and  fought, 
and  suffered  in  the  arduous  struggle,  were 
strongly  urged,  and  the  government  had  nei 
ther  resources  nor  power  to  satisfy  or  to  si 
lence  them.  The  federal  head  had  no  sepa 
rate  or  exclusive  fund.  The  members  of  Con 
gress  depended  on  the  states  which  they  re 
spectively  represented,  even  for  their  own 
maintenance,  and  money  for  national  purposes 
could  only  be  obtained  by  requisitions  on  the 
different  members  of  the  confederacy.  On 
them  it  became  necessary  immediately  to  call 
for  funds  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  pay  duo 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  the  inter 
est  on  the  debt  which  the  government  had 
been  compelled  to  contract.  The  legislatures 
of  the  different  states  received  these  requisi 
tions  with  respect,  listened  to  the  monitory 
warnings  of  Congress  with  deference,  and 
with  silent  and  inactive  acquiescence.  Their 
own  situation,  indeed,  was  full  of  embarrass 
ment.  The  wealth  of  the  country  had  been 
totally  exhausted  during  the  revolution.  Taxes 
could  not  be  collected,  because  there  was  no 
money  to  represent  the  value  of  the  little  per 
sonal  property  which  had  not  been,  and  the 
land  which  could  not  be,  destroyed  ;  and  com 
merce,  though  preparing  to  burst  from  its 
thraldom,  had  not  yet  had  time  to  restore  to 
the  annual  produce  of  the  country  its  exchange 
able  value.  The  states  owed  each  a  heavy 
debt  for  local  services  rendered  during  the  re 
volution,  for  which  it  was  bound  to  provide, 
and  each  had  its  own  domestic  government  to 
support.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  each  state  was  anxious  to  re 
tain  for  its  own  benefit  the  small  but  risino- 
revenue  derived  from  foreign  commerce  ;  and 
that  the  custom-houses  in  each  commercial  city 
were  considered  as  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  income  which  the  states  possessed.  Each 
state,  therefore,  made  its  own  regulations,  its 
tariff,  and  tonnage  duties,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  different  states  clashed  with 
each  other;  one  nation  became  more  favoured 
than  another  under  the  same  circumstances  ; 
and  one  state  pursued  a  system  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  another.  Hence  the  confi 
dence  of  foreign  countries  was  destroyed  ; 
and  they  would  not  enter  into  treaties  of  com 
merce  with  the  confederated  government, 
j  while  they  were  not  likely  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  A  general  decay  of  trade,  the  rise  of 
imported  merchandise,  the  fall  of  produce,  and 
an  uncommon  decrease  of  the  value  of  lands, 
j  ensued. 

The  distress  of  the  inhabitants  was  continu 
ally  on  the  increase;  and  in  Massachusetts, 
where  it  was  most  felt,  an  insurrection  of  a 
'  serious  character  was  the  consequence.  Near 
the  close  of  the  year  1786,  the  populace  as 
sembled  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  in 
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the  north-western  part  of  the  state,  and,  choos 
ing  Daniel  Shays  their  leader,  demanded  that 
the  collection  of  debts  should  be  suspended, 
and  that  the  legislature  should  authorize  the 
emission  of  paper  money  for  general  circula 
tion.  Two  bodies  of  militia,  drawn  from  those 
parts  of  the  state  where  disaffection  did  not 
prevail,  were  immediately  despatched  against 
them,  one  under  the  command  of  General 
Lincoln,  the  other  of  General  Shepard.  The 
disaffected  were  dispersed  with  less  difficulty 
than  had  been  apprehended,  and,  abandoning 
their  seditious  purposes,  accepted  the  proffer 
ed  indemnity  of  the  government. 

The  time  at  length  came  when  the  public 
mind  gave  tokens  of  being  prepared  for  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  general  go 
vernment — an  occurrence,  the  necessity  of 
which  had  long  been  foreseen  by  Washington, 
and  most  of  the  distinguished  patriots  of  that 
period.  Evil  had  accumulated  upon  evil,  till 
the  mass  became  too  oppressive  to  be  endured, 
and  the  voice  of  the  nation  cried  out  for  relief. 
The  first  decisive  measures  proceeded  from 
the  merchants,  who  came  forward  almost  si 
multaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with 
representations  of  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
mercantile  interests,  and  petitions  for  a  speedy 
and  efficient  remedy.  It  was  shown,  that  the 
advantages  of  this  most  important  source  of 
national  prosperity  were  flowing  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  and  that  the  native  merchants 
were  suffering  for  the  want  of  a  just  protec 
tion  and  a  uniform  system  of  trade.  The  wise 
and  reflecting  were  convinced  that  some  deci 
ded  efforts  were  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
general  government,  or  that  a  dissolution  of 
the  union,  and  perhaps  a  devastating  anarchy, 
would  be  inevitable.  The  first  step  towards 
a  general  reformation  was  rather  accidental 
than  premeditated.  Certain  citizens  of  Vir 
ginia  and  Maryland  had  formed  a  scheme  for 
promoting  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  and 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  commissioners  were  ap 
pointed  by  those  two  states  to  meet  at  Alex 
andria,  and  devise  some  plan  of  operation. 
These  persons  made  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon, 
and  while  there,  it  was  proposed  among  them 
selves  that  more  important  objects  should  be 
connected  with  the  purpose  at  first  in  view, 
and  that  the  state  governments  should  be  soli 
cited  to  appoint  other  commissioners,  with  en 
larged  powers,  instructed  to  form  a  plan  for 
maintaining  a  naval  force  in  the  Chesapeake, 
and  also  to  fix  upon  some  system  of  duties  on 
exports  and  imports  in  which  both  states  should 
agree,  and  that  in  the  end  Congress  should  be 
petitioned  to  allow  these  privileges.  This 
project  was  approved  by  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  and  commissioners  were  accordingly 
appointed.  The  same  legislature  passed  a  re 
solution  recommending  the  design  to  other 
States,  and  inviting  them  to  unite,  by  their  com 
missioner?,  in  an  attempt  to  established  such  a 
system  of  commercial  relations  as  would  pro 
mote  general  harmony  and  prosperity.  Five 
states  only,  in  addition  to  Virginia,  acceded  to 
this  proposition,  namely,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  and  New-York. 
From  these  states  commissioners  assembled  at 
Annapolis,  but  they  had  hardly  entered  into  a 
discussion  of  the  topics  which  naturally  forced 
themselves  into  view,  before  they  discovered 
the  powers  with  which  they  were  instructed 
to  be  so  limited,  as  to  tie  up  their  hands  from 
effecting  any  purpose  that  could  be  of  essen- 


ial  utility.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  from 
the  circumstance  that  so  few  states  were  re- 
iresented,  they  wisely  declined  deciding  on 
any  important  measures  in  reference  to  the 
^articular  subject  for  which  they  had  come 
:ogether.  This  convention  is  memorable,  how 
ever,  as  having  been  the  prelude  to  the  one 
which  followed.  Before  the  commissioners 
adjourned,  a  report  was  agreed  upon,  in  which 
he  necessity  of  a  revision  and  reform  of  the 
articles  of  the  old  federal  compact  was  strong- 
y  urged,  and  which  contained  a  recommen 
dation  to  all  the  state  legislatures  for  the  ap 
pointment  of  deputies,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia, 
with  more  ample  powers  and  instructions. 
This  proposal  was  eventually  carried  into  ef- 
ect,  and,  in  conformity  with  it,  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  the  several  states  met  at  Phila 
delphia  in  May,  1787.  Of  this  body  of  emi 
nent  statesmen,  George  Washington  was  elect 
ed  president.  They  deliberated  with  closed 
doors  during  a  period  of  four  months.  One 
larty  in  the  convention  was  anxious  to  enlarge, 
another  to  abridge,  the  authority  delegated  to 
the  general  government.  This  was  the  first 
jerm  of  parties  in  the  United  States ;  not  that 
naterials  were  wanting,  for  the  dissensions  of 
the  revolution  had  left  behind  some  bitterness 

f  spirit  and  feelings  that  only  awaited  an  op- 
lortunity  for  their  disclosure.  The  divisions 
n  the  convention  proved  the  foundation  of 
many  a  subsequent  struggle.  At  length  a  con 
stitution  was  agreed  on,  which,  after  being  re- 
jorted  to  Congress,  was  submitted  for  ratifica- 
,ion  to  conventions  held  in  the  respective 
states.  This  constitution  differs,  in  many  im- 

>ortant  particulars,  from  the  articles  of  confe 
deration  ;  and,  by  its  regulations,  connects  the 
states  more  closely  together,  under  a  general 
and  supreme  government,  composed  of  three 
lepartments,  legislative,  executive,  and  judi 
cial  ;  and  invested  with  powers  essential  to 
its  being  respected,  both  by  foreign  nations 
and  the  states  whose  interest  it  was  designed 
to  secure.  The  provisions  and  characteristics 
of  this  interesting  and  important  political  code, 
will  receive  the  consideration  to  which  they 
are  so  justly  entitled  in  another  department 
of  our  work. 

As  that  party  which  was  desirous  to  extend 
the  powers  of  the  constitution,  had  been  the 
most  anxious  for  the  formation  of  this  system, 
and  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  its  adop 
tion,  it  almost  naturally  followed  that  the  ad 
ministration  of  it  was  committed  to  their 
hands.  This  party,  which  might,  from  their 
opinions,  have  been  denominated  nationalists, 
or,  in  more  modern  phraseology,  centralists, 
acquired  the  name  of  federalists,  while  the 
appellation  of  anti-federalists  was  given  to 
their  antagonists.  The  latter,  ardently  attach 
ed  to  freedom,  imagined  that  rulers,  possessing 
such  extensive  sway,  such  abundant  patronage, 
and  such  independent  tenure  of  office,  would 
become  fond  of  the  exercise  of  power,  and  in 
the  end  arrogant  and  tyrannical.  The  for 
mer,  equally  devoted  to  the  cause  of  national 
liberty,  contended  that  to  preserve  it  an  ener 
getic  government  was  necessary.  They  de 
scribed,  with  powerful  effect,  the  evils  actu 
ally  endured  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  con 
federation,  and  demanded  that  a  trial  at  least 
should  be  made  of  the  remedy  proposed. 

In  eleven  states,  a  majority,  though  in  some 
instances  a  small  one,  decided  in  favour  of  the 

constitution.     Provision  was  then    made   for 


the  election  of  the  officers  to  compose  the  ex* 
ecutive  and  legislative  departments.  In  the 
ugliest  station,  the  electors,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  placed  the  illustrious  Washington  ;  and 
to  the  office  of  vice-president,  by  a  vote  near' 
;y  unanimous,  they  elevated  John  Adams,  who, 
in  stations  less  conspicuous,  had,  with  equal 
patriotism,  rendered  important  services  to  his 
country.  On  the  23d  of  April  the  president  j 
;lect  arrived  at  New-York,  where  he  was  re 
ceived  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  con 
ducted,  with  military  honours,  through  an  im 
mense  concourse  of  people,  to  the  apartments 
provided  for  him.  Here  he  received  the  sa 
lutations  of  foreign  ministers,  public  bodies, 
political  characters,  and  private  citizens  of 
distinction,  who  pressed  around  him  to  offer 
their  congratulations,  and  to  express  their  joy 
at  seeing  the  man  who  had  the  confidence  of 
all,  at  the  head  of  the  American  republic.  On 
the  30th  of  April  the  president  was  inaugura 
ted.  Having  taken  the  oath  of  office  in  an 
open  gallery  adjoining  the  senate  chamber,  in 
the  view  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
who  attested  their  joy  by  loud  and  repeated 
acclamations,  he  returned  to  the  senate  cham 
ber,  where  he  delivered  the  following  ap 
propriate  address  : 

"  Fellow  citizens   of  the  Senate, 

and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

"  Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  life,  no 
event  could  have  filled  me  with  greater  anx 
ieties,  than  that  of  which  the  notification  was 
transmitted  by  your  order,  and  received  on 
the  14th  day  of  the  present  month.  On  the 
one  hand.  I  was  summoned  by  my  country, 
whose  voice  I  can  never  hear  but  with  vene 
ration  and  love,  from  a  retreat  which  I  had 
chosen  with  the  fondest  predilection,  and,  in 
my  flattering  hopes,  with  an  immutable  deci 
sion,  as  the  asylum  of  my  declining  years  :  a 
retreat  which  was  rendered  every  day  more 
necessary  as  well  as  more  dear  to  me,  by  the 
addition  of  habit  to  inclination,  and  of  frequent 
interruptions  in  my  health  to  the  gradual 
waste  committed  on  it  by  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  trust 
to  which  the  voice  of  my  country  called  me, 
being  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the  wisest  and 
most  experienced  of  her  citizens,  a  distrustful 
scrutiny  into  his  qualifications,  could  not  but 
overwhelm  with  despondence,  one,  who,  inhe 
riting  inferior  endowments  from  nature,  and 
unpractised  in  the  duties  of  civil  administra 
tion,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  conscious  of  his 
own  deficiencies.  In  this  conflict  of  emotions, 
all  I  dare  aver  is,  that  it  has  been  my  faithful 
study  to  collect  my  duty  from  a  just  appreci 
ation  of  every  circumstance  by  which  it  might 
be  affected.  All  I  dare  hope,  is,  that,  if  in  ac 
cepting  this  task,  I  have  l>een  too  much  sway 
ed  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  former  in 
stances,  or  by  an  affectionate  sensibility  to  this 
transcendent  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  and  have  thence  too  little  con 
sulted  my  incapacity  as  well  as  disinclination, 
for  the  weighty  and  untried  cares  before  me, 
my  error  will  be  palliated  by  the  motives 
which  misled  me,  and  its  consequences  be 
judged  by  my  country,  with  some  share  of  the 
partiality  in  which  they  originated. 

"  Such  being  the  impressions  under  which 
I  have,  in  obedience  to  the  public  summons, 
repaired  to  the  present  station,  it  will  be  pecu 
liarly  improper  to  omit,  in  this  first  official  act, 
my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Bo 
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ing,  who  rules  over  the  universe,  who  pre- 1  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  magiiaiii- 1  say,  "  The  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  elective 
sides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose  imous  policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  body  in  your  favour,  is  peculiarly  expressive 
providential  aids  can  supply  every  human  prosperity  and  felicity  ;  since  we  ought  to  be ,  of  die  gratitude,  confidence,  and  affection  of 


defect,  that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to  [  no  less  persuaded  that  the   propitious   smiles 
the   liberties  and  happiness  of  the   people  of  of  Heaven  can  never  be  expected  on  a  nati 


the  United  States,  a  government  instituted  by 
themselves  for  these  essential  purposes,  and 
may  enable  every  instrument  employed  in  its 
administration,  to  execute  with  success  the 
functions  allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tendering 
this  homage  to  the  great  Author  of  every  pub 
lic  and  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that  it 
expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my 
own  ;  nor  those  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large 
less  than  either.  No  people  can  be  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible  hand, 
which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men,  more  than 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every  step, 
by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  charac- 


uation,  seems  to  have 
ome  token   of  provi 


ter  of  an  independent 
been  distinguished   by 

dential  agency.  And  in  the  important  revolu 
tion  just  accomplished  in  the  system  of  their 
united  government,  the  tranquil  deliberations, 
and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many  distinct 
communities,  from  which  the  event  has  re 
sulted,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  means 
by  which  most  governments  have  been  es 
tablished,  without  some  return  of  pious  grati 
tude,  along  with  an  humble  anticipation  of  the 
future  blessings  which  the  past  seem  to  pre- 


sage.      These    reflections,    arising   out   of  the 
present    crisis, 


have   forced    themselves    too 


stronglv  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed.  You 
will  join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  thinking  that 
there  are  none  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  proceedings  of  a  new  and  free  government 
can  more  auspiciously  commence. 

"  By  the  article  establishing  the  executive 
•department,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Presi 
dent,  '  to  recommend  to  your  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient.'  The  circumstances  under  which 
I  now  meet  you,  will  acquit  me  from  entering 
into  that  subject,  further  than  to  refer  to  the 
great  constitutional  charter  under  which  you 
are  assembled,  and  which,  in  defining  your 
powers,  designates  the  objects  to  which  your 
attention  is  to  be  given.  It  will  be  more  con 
sistent  with  those  circumstances,  and  far  more 
congenial  with  the  feelings  which  actuate  me, 
to  substitute,  in  place  of  a  recommendation  of 
particular  measures,  the  tribute  that  Ls  due  to 
the  talents,  the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism 
which  adorn  the  characters  selected  to  devise 


In  these   honorable  qualifi- 
the  surest   pledges,  that,  as 


and  adopt  them, 
cations,  I  behold 

on  one  side  no  local  prejudices  or  attachments, 
no  separate  views  nor  party  animosities,  will 
misdirect  the  comprehensive  and  equal  eye 
which  ought  to  watch  over  this  great  assem 
blage  of  communities  and  interests  ;  so,  on 
another,  that  the  foundations  of  our  national 
policy  will  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable 
principles  of  private  morality  ;  and  the  pre- 


that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order  and 
right  which  Heaven  itself  has  ordained  :  and 
since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government,  are  justly  considered  as 
deeply,  perhaps  as  finally,  staked  on  the  ex 
periment  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Ameri 
can  people. 

"  Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted  to 
your  care,  it  will  remain  with  your  judgment 
to  decide,  how  far  an  exercise  of  the  occa 
sional  power  delegated  by  the  fifth  article  of 
the  constitution,  is  rendered  expedient  at  the 
present  juncture  by  the  nature  of  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  system,  or 
by  the  degree  of  inquietude  which  has  given 
birth  to  them.  Instead  of  undertaking  par 
ticular  recommendations  on  this  subject,  in 
which  I  could  be  guided  by  no  lights  de 
rived  from  official  opportunities,  I  shall  again 
give  way  to  my  entire  confidence  in  your  dis 
cernment  and  pursuit  of  the  public  good.  For 
I  assure  myself,  that  whilst  you  carefully 
avoid  every  alteration  which  might  endanger 
the  benefits  of  a  united  and  effective  govern 
ment,  or  which  ought  to  await  the  future  les 
sons  of  experience  ;  a  reverence  for  the  char 
acteristic  rights  of  freemen,  and  a  regard  for 
the  public  harmony,  will  sufficiently  influence 
your  deliberations  on  the  question,  how  far 
the  former  can  be  more  impregnablv  fortified, 
or  the  latter  be  safely  and  advantageously 
promoted. 

To  the  preceding  observations  I  have 
one  to  add,  which  will  be  most  properly  ad 
dressed  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
concerns  myself,  and  will  therefore  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  When  I  was  first  honoured 
with  a  call  into  the  service  of  my  country, 
then  on  the  eve  of  an  arduous  struggle  for  its 
liberties,  the  light  in  which  I  contemplated 
my  duty  required  that  I  should  renounce 
every  pecuniary  compensation.  From  this 
resolution  I  have  in  no  instance  departed. 
And  being  still  under  the  impressions  which 
produced  it,  1  must  decline,  as  inapplicable  to 
myself,  any  share  in  the  personal  emoluments, 
which  may  be  indispensably  included  in  a 
permanent  provision  for  the  executive  depart 
ment  ;  and  must  accordingly  pray,  that  the 
pecuniary  estimates  for  the  station  in  which  I 
am  placed,  may,  during  my  continuance  in  it, 
be  limited  to  such  actual  expenditures  as  the 
public  good  may  be  thought  to  require. 

Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  senti 
ments,  as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the 
occasion  which  brings  us  together,  I  shall  take 
my  present  leave  ;  but  not  without  resorting 
once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  human 
race,  in  humble  supplication,  that  since  he  has 


are   sensible,   sir,  that  nothing 
voice  of  your  fellow  citizens  could 


to 

in 


the   citizens  of  America,  and   is   the    highest 
testimonial   at  once   of  your  merit,  and  their 
esteem.     We 
but  the 

have  called  you  from  a  retreat,  chosen  with 
the  fondest  predilection,  endeared  by  habit, 
and  consecrated  to  the  repose  of  declining 
years.  We  rejoice,  and  with  us  all  America, 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  our  common 
country,  you  have  returned  once  more 
public  life.  In  you  all  parties  confide  ; 
you  all  interests  unite ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  your  past  services,  great  as  they  have 
been,  will  be  equalled  by  your  future  exer 
tions  ;  and  that  your  prudence  and  sagacity, 
as  a  statesman,  will  tend  to  avert  the  dangers 
to  which  we  were  exposed,  to  give  stability 
to  the  present  government,  and  dignity  and 
splendour  to  that  country,  which  your  skill 
and  valour,  as  a  soldier,  so  eminently  contri 
buted  to  raise  to  independence  and  to  empire." 

The  affection  for  the  person  and  character 
of  the  President  with  which  the  answer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  glowed,  promised 
that  between  this  branch  of  the  legislature 
also  and  the  executive,  the  most  harmonious 
co-operation  in  the  public  service  might  be 
expected. 

"  The  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,"  says  this  address,  "  present 
their  congratulations  on  the  event  bv  which 
your  fellow  citizens  have  attested  the  pro- 
eminence  of  your  merit, 
the  first  place  in  their 
often  received  tokens  of  their  affection.  You 
now  possess  the  only  proof  that  remained  of 
their  gratitude  for  your  services,  of  their  reve 
rence  for  your  wisdom,  and  of  their  confi 
dence  in  your  virtues.  You  enjoy  the  high 
est,  because  the  truest  honour,  of  being  the 
first  magistrate,  by  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  freest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth," 

After  noticing  the  several  communications 
made  in  the  speech,  intense  of  deep  felt  re 
spect  and  affection,  the  answer  concludes 
thus  : 


You  have  long  held 
esteem.     You   have 


r.    ___r__       _  _.„  _  ,  , 

eminence  of  free  government  be  exemplified!  been  pleased  to  favour  the  American   people 


by  all  the  attributes  which  can  win  the  itffec- 
tions  of  its  citizens,  and  command  the  respect 
of  the  world. 


opportunities  for  deliberating  in  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  dispositions  for  deciding  with 
unparalleled  unanimity  on  a  form  of  govern- 

"  I  dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every  satis-  ment,  for  the  securitv  of  their  union,  and  the 
for  my  country  'advancement  of  their  happiness  ;   so  his  divine 


faction  which  an  ardent  love 

can   insire.     Since   there  is  no   truth   more  :  blessing  may  be   equally  conspcuous    n 


the 


thoroughly  established,  than  that  there  exists  enlarged  views,  the  temperate  consultations, 
in  the  economy  and  course  of  nature,  anindis-  arid  the  wise  measures  on  which  the  success 
soluble  union  between  virtue  and  happiness  —  of  this  government  must  depend." 
between  duty   and  advantage  —  between   the        In  their  answer  to  this  speech,  the  senate 


'  Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we 
have  thought  fit  to  address  you.  They  flow 
from  our  own  hearts,  and  we  verily  believe 
that  among  the  millions  we  represent,  there  is 
not  a  virtuous  citizen  whose  heart  will  disown 
them. 

"  All  that  remains  is,  that  we  join  in  your 
fervent  supplications  for  the  blessing  of  heaven 
on  our  country ;  and  that  we  add  our  own  for 
the  choicest  of  these  blessings  on  the  most 
beloved  of  her  citizens." 

The  government  being  now  completely 
organized,  and  a  system  of  revenue  estab 
lished,  the  President  proceeded  to  make  ap 
pointments  of  suitable  persons  to  fill  the  oi 
ficcs  which  had  been  created.*  After  a  la 
borious  and  important  session,  in  which  per 
fect  harmony  subsisted  between  the  execu 
tive  and  the  legislature,  congress  adjourned 

*  At  the  head  of  the  department  of  stale  he  placed  Mr. 
Jefferson  ;  al  ihe  head  of  the  treasury,  Colonel  Hamilton; 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  General  Knox  ;  in  tin: 
office  of  attorney-general,  Edmund  Randolph  ;  al  Ihe  head 


The  associate  jus 
es  Wil 


of  the  judicial  department,  Mr.  Jay. 

tices  were  John  Rulledge,  of  South  Carolina,  Ja 

son,  of  1'ennsvlvania,  William  dishing,  of  Massachu 

setts,  Robert  Harrison,  of  Maryland  and  John  Blair  of 

Virginia, 


tilS TOR V    OP    THE 


on  the  29th  of  September  to  the  first  Monday 
in  the  succeeding  January. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  which 
Commenced  in  Jiumary,  1790,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  his  cele 
brated  report  Upon  the  public  debts  contracted 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  Taking  an 
able  and  enlarged  view  of  the  advantages  of 
public  credit,  he  recommended  that  not  only 
the  debts  of  the  continental  Congress,  but 
those  of  the  States  arising  from  their  exer 
tions  in  the  common  cause,  should  be  funded 
or  assumed  by  the  general  government ;  and 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  paying  the 
interest,  by  imposing  taxes  on  certain  articles 
of  luxury,  and  on  spirits  distilled  within  the 
country.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  was 
largely  discussed,  and  with  great  force  of  ar 
gument  and  eloquence.  In  conclusion,  Con 
gress  passed  an  act  for  the  assumption  of  the 
State  debts,  and  for  funding  the  national  debt. 
By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  21,500,000  dol 
lars  of  the  State  debts  were  assumed  in  spe 
cific  proportions  ;  and  it  was  particularly 
enacted,  that  no  certificate  should  be  received 
from  a  state  creditor  which  could  be  "  ascer 
tained  to  have  been  issued  for  any  purpose 
other  than  compensations  and  expenditures 
for  services  or  supplies  towards  the  prosecu 
tion  of  the  late  war,  and  the  defence  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  some  part  thereof,  during 
the  same."  Thus  was  the  national  debt 
funded  upon  principles  which  considerably- 
lessened  the  weight  of  the  public  burdens, 
and  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  public  cre 
ditors.  The  produce  of  the  sales  of  the  lands 
lying  in  the  western  territory,  and  the  surplus 
product  of  the  revenue,  after  satisfying  the 
appropriations  which  were  charged  upon  it, 
with  the  addition  of  two  millions  which  the 
President  was  authorized  to  borrow  at  five 
per  cent.,  constituted  a  sinking  fund  to  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  The 
effect  of  these  measures  was  great  and  rapid. 
The  permanent  value  thus  given  to  the  debt 
produced  a  result  equal  to  the  most  favoura 
ble  anticipations.  The  sudden  increase  of 
monied  capital  derived  from  it  invigorated 
commerce,  and  consequently  gave  a  new 
stimulus  to  agriculture. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  when  the 
new  government  was  first  organized,  but 
eleven  states  had  ratified  the  constitution. 
Afterwards  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island, 
the  two  dissenting  states,  adopted  it ;  the 
former  in  November,  1789,  the  latter  in  May, 
1790.  In  1791,  Vermont  adopted  it,  and  ap 
plied  to  Congress  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.  An  act  was  also  passed,  declaring 
that  the  district  of  Kentucky,  then  part  of 
Virginia,  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  the  1st  day  of  June  in  the  succeeding  year. 
During  the  year  1790,  a  termination  was 
put  to  the  war  which,  for  several  years,  had 
raged  between  the  Creek  Indians  and  the 
state  of  Georgia.  Pacific  overtures  were  al 
so  made  to  the  hostile  tribes  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Sciota  and  the  Wabash.  These 
being  rejected,  an  army  of  fourteen  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  General  Harmar,  was 
despatched  against  them.  Two  battles  were 
fought  near  Chilhcothe,  in  Ohio,  between  suc 
cessive  detachments  from  this  army  and  the 
Indians,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 
Emboldened  by  these  successes,  they  con 
tinued  to  make  more  vigorous  attacks  upon 


the  frontier  settlements,  which  suffered  all  the 
distressing  calamities  of  an  Indian  war.  Ad 
ditional  troops  were  raised,  and  the  command 
of  the  whole,  amounting  to  nearly  two  thou 
sand  men,  was  given  to  General  St.  Glair. 
By  desertion  and  detachments,  this  force  was, 
however,  reduced  to  fourteen  hundred,  when, 
on  the  3d  of  November,  1791,  they  encamped 
a  few  miles  from  the  villages  on  the  Miami. 
But  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  just  after 
the  troops  were  dismissed  from  the  parade, 
they  were  attacked  unexpectedly  by  the  In 
dians.  The  new  levies,  who  were  in  front, 
rushed  back  in  confusion  upon  the  regulars. 
The  latter,  however,  with  great  intrepidity, 
advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who 
retired  from  covert  to  covert,  keeping  always 
beyond  reach,  and  again  returning  as  soon  as 
the  troops  were  recalled  from  pursuit.  At 
length,  after  a  contest  of  three  or  four  hours, 
St.  Clair,  whose  ill-health  disabled  hirn  from 
performing  the  active  duties  of  commander, 
determined  to  withdraw  from  the  field  the 
remnant  of  his  troops  ;  fortunately,  the  victo 
rious  Indians  preferred  the  plunder  of  the 
carnp  to  pursuit,  and  the  vanquished  continued 
their  retreat  unmolested  to  the  frontier  settle 
ments.  In  this  battle,  the  numbers  engaged 
on  each  side  were  supposed  to  be  equal.  Of 
the  whites,  the  slaughter  was  almost  beyond 
example.  Six  hundred  and  thirty  were  killed 
and  missing,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  were 
wounded — a  loss  which  proves  at  once  the 
obstinacy  of  the  defence,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  assailants.  On  receiving  information  of 
this  disaster,  Congress,  resolving  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  increased  vigour,  made  pro 
vision  for  augmenting,  by  enlistment,  the  mili 
tary  force  of  the  nation  to  five  thousand  men. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  was  completed 
the  first  census  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabit 
ants  of  the  United  States.  They  amounted 
to  3,921,326,  of  which  number  695,655  were 
slaves.  The  revenue,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  amounted  to 
4,771,000  dollars,  the  exports  to  about  nine 
teen,  and  the  imports  to  about  twenty  mil 
lions.  A  great  improvement  in  the  circum 
stances  of  the  people  began  at  this  period  to 
be  visible.  The  establishment  of  a  firm  and 
regular  government,  and  confidence  in  the 
men  whom  they  had  chosen  to  administer  it, 
gave  an  impulse  to  their  exertions  which  bore 
them  rapidly  forward  in  the  career  of  pros 
perity. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the 
several  acts  on  the  subject  of  a  permanent  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a  dis 
trict  of  ten  miles  square  for  this  purpose  was 
fixed  on,  comprehending  lands  on  both  sides 
of  the  River  Potomac,  and  the  towns  of  Alex 
andria  and  Georgetown.  A  city  was  laid 
out,  and  the  sales  which  took  place  produced 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  necessary  public 
buildings. 

The  war  in  Europe  had  embraced  those 
powers  with  whom  die  United  States  had  the 
most  extensive  relations.  The  French  peo 
ple  regarded  the  Americans  as  their  brethren, 
bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of  gratitude;  and 
when  the  kings  of  Europe,  dreading  the  es 
tablishment  of  republicanism  in  her  borders, 
assembled  in  arms  to  restore  monarchy  to 
France,  they  looked  across  the  Atlantic  for 
sympathy  and  assistance.  The  new  govern 
ment,  recalling  the  minister  whom  the  king 


had  appointed,  despatched  the  citizen  Genet, 
of  ardent  temper  and  a  zealous  republican,  to 
supply  his  place.  In  April,  1793,  he  arrived 
t  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  where  he 
'was  received  by  the  Governor  and  the  citi 
zens,  in  a  manner  expressive  of  their  warm 
attachment  to  his  country,  and  their  cordial 
approbation  of  the  change  of  her  institutions. 
Flattered  by  his  reception,  and  presuming 
that  the  nation  and  the  government  were  ac 
tuated  by  similar  feelings,  he  undertook  to 
authorize  the  fitting  and  arming  of  vessels  in 
that  port,  enlisting  men,  and  giving  commit 
sions  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  on  na 
tions  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at 
peace  ;  captured  vessels  were  brought  into 
port,  and  the  consuls  of  France  assumed,  un 
der  the  authority  of  M.  Genet,  to  hold  courts 
ft>f  admiralty  on  them,  to  try,  condemn,  and 
muthorize  their  sale.  The  declaration  of  war 
[made  by  France  against  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  reached  the  United  States  early  in 
the  same  month.  The  President,  regarding 
the  situation  of  these  states,  issued  his  pro 
clamation  of  neutrality  on  the  9th  of  May.  In 
July,  he  requested  the  recall  of  M.  Genet, 
who  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and  suc 
ceeded  by  M.  Fauchet. 

After  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  by  the  Indi 
ans,  in  1791,  General  Wayne  was  appointed 
to  command  the  American  forces.  Taking 
post  near  the  country  of  the  enemv,  he  made 
assiduous  and  long  protracted  endeavours  to 
negotiate  a  peace.  Failing  in  these,  he  marched 
against  them  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
men.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1794,  an  ac 
tion  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the 
British  garrisons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami. 
A  rapid  and  rigorous  charge  roused  the 
savages  from  their  coverts,  and  they  were 
driven  more  than  two  miles  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Broken  and  dismayed,  they  fled 
without  renewing  the  combat.  In  this  deci 
sive  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed 
and  wounded,  including  officers,  was  one 
hundred  and  seven.  Among  the  slam  were 
Captain  Campbell  and  Lieutenant  Fowles, 
both  of  whom  fell  in  the  first  charge.  The 
American  troops  engaged  in  the  battle  did  not 
amount  to  nine  hundred  ;  the  number  of  In 
dians  was  two  thousand.  After  remaining  on 
the  banks  of  the  Miami  three  days,  during 
which  time  the  houses  and  cornfields  above 
and  below  the  fort  were  burnt,  Gen.  Wayne, 
on  the  28th,  returned  with  the  army  to  Au 
Glaize,  having  destroyed  all  the  villages  and 
corn  within  fifty  miles  of  the  river.  The  In 
dians  still  continuing  hostilities,  their  whole 
country  was  laid  waste,  and  forts  were  erected 
in  the  heart  of  their  settlements.  The  effect 
of  the  battle  of  the  20th  of  August  was  in 
stantly  and  extensively  felt.  To  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Americans  is  ascribed  the  res 
cue  of  the  United  States  from  a  general  war 
with  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio ;  and 
its  influence  is  believed  to  have  extended  to 
the  Indians  in  Georgia.  In  1795,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Grenville,  which,  long  and 
faithfully  observed,  gave  peace  and  security 
to  the  frontier  inhabitants,  permitting  the  su 
perabundant  population  of  the  eastern  states 
!  to  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  over  the 
|  fertile  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

The  year  1794  is  distinguished  by  an  in- 
'surrection  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1791,  Con- 
jgress  had  enacted  laws,  laying  duties  upon 
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spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States,  and  Jon  condition  that  an  alteration  should  be  made 
upon  stills.  From  the  commencement  of  the  j  in  one  of  the  articles.  The  democratic  party, 
operation  of  these  laws,  combinations  \Vere  I  however,  exclaimed  in  intemperate  language 
formed  in  the  four  western  counties  of  Penn-  against  most  of  the  stipulations  it  contained  ; 
sylvania  to  defeat  them,  and  violence  was  j  and  the  partisans  of  France  swelled  the  cry  of 
repeatedly  committed.  In  July  of  the  pre-  j  condemnation.  Public  meetings  were  held 
sent  year,  about  one  hundred  persons,  armed !  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  at  which  reso- 
with  guns  and  other  weapons,  attacked  the  I  lutions  were  passed  expressing  warm  disap- 
house  of  an  inspector  of  the  revenue,  and !  probation  of  the  treaty,  and  an  earnest  wish 
wounded  some  persons  within  it.  They  that  the  President  would  withhold  his  ratifi 
cation.  General  \Vashington,  believing  that 


some     persons 

seized  the  marshal  of  the  district  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  who  had  been  previously  fired  on  while 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty  by  a  party  of 
armed  men,  and  compelled  him  to  enter  into 
stipulations  to  forbear  the  execution  of  his  of 
fice.  Both  the  inspector  and  the  marshal  were 
obliged  to  fly  from  that  part  of  the  country  to 
the  seat  of  government.  These  and  many 
other  outrages  induced  President  AVashing- 
ton,  on  the  7th  of  August,  to  issue  a  procla 
mation,  commanding  the  insurgents  to  dis 
perse,  and  warning  all  persons  against  aiding, 
abetting,  or  comforting  the  perpetrators  of 
these  treasonable  acts,  and  requiring  all  offi 
cers,  and  other  citizens,  according  to  their  re 
spective  duties  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  to 
exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  and 


supp 


nch 


dangerous  proceedings. 


On 


the  25th  of  September  the  President  issued  a 
second  proclamation,  admonishing  the  insur 
gents  ;  forcibly  describing  the  obstinate  and 
perverse  spirit  with  which  the  lenient  propo 
sitions  of  the  government  had  been  received  ; 
and  declaring  his  fixed  determination,  in  obe 
dience  to  the  duty  assigned  to  him  by  the  con 
stitution,  "  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith 
fully  executed,"  and  to  reduce  the  refractory 
to  obedience.  Fifteen  thousand  men,  placed 
under  the  command  of  Governor  Lee,  of  Vir 
ginia,  were  marched  into  the  disaffected  coun 
ties.  The  strength  of  this  army  rendering 
resistance  desperate,  none  was  offered,  and  no 
blood  was  shed.  A  few  of  the  most  active 
leaders  were  seized  and  detained  for  legal 
prosecution.  The  great  body  of  the  insur 
gents,  on  submission,  were  pardoned,  as  were 
also  the  leaders,  after  trial  and  conviction  of 
treason.  The  government  acquired  the  re 
spect  of  the  people  by  this  exertion  of  its  force 
and  their  affection  by  this  display  of  its  lenity. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had 
each  been  incessantly  complaining  that  the 
other  had  violated  the  stipulations  contained 


in  the   treaty  of  peace. 
Citsed  of  having  carried 


The  former  was  ac- 
a\vav  nesToes  at  the 


close  of  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  of  re 
taining  in  her  possession  certain  military  posts 
situated  in  the  western  wilderness,  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  latter 
were  accused  of  preventing  the  loyalists  from 
regaining  possession  of  their  estates,  and 
British  subjects  from  recovering  debts  con 
tracted  before  the  commencement  of  hostili 
ties.  For  the  purpose  of  adjusting  these  mu 
tual  complaints,  and  also  for  concluding  a 
commercial  treaty,  Mr.  Adams  had  been  ap 
pointed,  in  1785,  minister  to  the  court  of  St. 


an  adjustment  of  differences  would  conduce 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  republic,  and  that  the 
treaty  before  him  was  the  best  that  could,  at 
that  time,  be  obtained,  gave  it  his  assent,  in 
defiance  of  popular  clamour,  and  issued  his 
proclamation  stating  its  ratification,  and  de 
claring  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  The  pre 
dominant  party  in  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  expressed  surprise  that  this  proclama 
tion  should  be  issued  before  the  sense  of  the 
House  was  taken  on  the  subject,  as  they  de 
nied  the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate 
to  complete  a  treaty  without  their  sanction. 
In  March,  a  resolution  passed,  requesting  the 
President  "  to  lay  before  the  House  a  copy  of 
the  instructions  to  the  minister  of  the  United 
States,  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  communicated  by  his 
message  of  the  1st  of  March,  together  with 
the  correspondence  and  other  documents  rela 
tive  to  the  said  treaty,  excepting  such  of  the 
said  papers  as  any  existing  negotiation  may 
render  improper  to  be  disclosed."  This  re 
solve  placed  the  President  in  a  situation  of 
high  responsibility.  He  knew  that  the  ma 
jority  of  the  House  entertained  the  opinion 
that  a  treaty  was  not  valid  until  they  had 
acted  upon  it.  To  oppose,  in  a  government 
constituted  like  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  would  be 
attended  with  hazard,  and  subject  him  to 
much  censure  and  abuse  ;  but  considerations 
of  this  nature  make  but  weak  impressions  on 
a  mind  supremely  solicitous  to  promote  the 
public  interest.  Upon  the  most  mature  de 
liberation,  the  President  conceived  that  to 
grant  this  request  of  the  House  would  estab 
lish  a  false  and  dangerous  principle  in  the  di 
plomatic  transactions  of  the  nation,  and  he 
gave  a  denial  to  their  request  in  an  answer 
eminent  for  mildness,  firmness,  and  perspicu 
ity,  which  concluded  with  the  following  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  argument  :  "  As,  there 
fore,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  understanding 
that  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a 
treaty ;  as  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
exhibits  in  itself  all  the  objects  requiring  le 
gislative  provision,  and  on  these  the  papers 
called  for  can  throw  no  light;  and  as  it  is  es 
sential  to  the  due  administration  of  the  govern 
ment,  that  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  consti 
tution  between  the  different  departments 
should  be  preserved  ;  a  just  regard  to  the 
constitution,  and  to  the  duty  of  my  office,  un 
der  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  forbid 


i  •  ' 

James  ;   the  British  ministry  then  declined  ne- !  a  compliance  with  your  request." 

potiating  on  the  subject;  but  after  the  consti-        A  resolution  moved  in  the  House  to  make 

tution  of  1789   was  ratified,   ministers  were  the  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  the  Bri- 

interchanged,  and    the  discussion  was  prose- 1  tish  treaty  into  effect,  excited  among  the  mem- 

cuted   with  no  little   zeal.     In  1794,  Mr.  Jay  i  bers  the  strongest  emotions,  and  gave  rise  to 

being  then  minister  from  the  United  States,  a  speeches  highly  argumentative,  eloquent,  and 

treaty  was  concluded,  which,  in  the  spring  of!  animated.     The  debate  was   protracted  until 

.i  *   •  i    i     n          i       i~<  -     • 


the  next  year,  was   laid   before  the   Senate. 
That  body  advised  the  President  to  ratify  it, 
VOL.  It— 4* 


the  people  took  up  the   subject.     In  their  re 
spective  corporations,  meetings  were  held,  the 




strength   of  parties    was  fully    tried,  and    it 
I  clearly  appeared  that  the  great  majority  were 
I  disposed  to  rally  around  the  Executive.     In- 
!  numerable   petitions  were  presented  to  Con 
gress,    praying   them   to  make   the   requisite 
appropriations.    Unwilling  to  take  upon  them- 
j  selves  the  consequences  of  resisting  the  pub 
lic  will,  they  yielded  to  this  call. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  towards  the  United 
States  had  always  been  cold  and  unfriendly. 
]  She  feared  lest  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
the  desire  of  independence  should  find  their 
way  into  her  contiguous  American  provinces. 
At  length,  becoming  involved  in  a  war  with 
France,  embarrassed  at  home,  and  intimi 
dated  by  the  unauthorized  preparations  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  Genet,  were  making  in 
Kentucky  to  invade  Louisiana,  she  intimated 
her  readiness  to  conclude  a  satisfactory  treaty, 
should  an  envoy  extraordinary  be  sent  to 
Madrid  for  that  purpose.  Thomas  Pinckney 
was  accordingly  appointed.  In  October, 
1795,  a  treaty  was  signed,  securing  to  the  citi 
zens  of  the  United  States  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  ocean,  and  the  privi 
lege  of  landing  and  depositing  cargoes  at 
New  Orleans. 

During  this  year  also  a  treaty  was  con 
cluded  with  the  regency  of  Algiers,  with 
which  the  republic  was  previously  at  war.  It 
stipulated  that  the  United  States,  in  con 
formity  with  the  practice  of  other  nations, 
should,  as  the  price  of  peace,  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  sovereign  of  that  country. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  had  witnessed 
several  changes  in  the  important  offices  of  the 
nation.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1794, 
Mr.  Jefferson  resigned  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Mr.  Ran 
dolph.  He  had  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  extraordinary  ability,  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  President.  He  was 
considered  the  leader  of  the  republican  party, 
enjoying  their  highest  confidence  and  warm 
est  attachment.  On  the  last  day  of  January, 
1795,  Mr.  Hamilton  retired  from  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  possessed  dis 
tinguished  talents,  and  had  exerted  those  ta 
lents  to  establish  order  where  all  was  confu 
sion,  and  to  raise  from  the  lowest  depression 
the  credit  of  the  country.  His  complete  suc 
cess  greatly  exalted  his  reputation,  and  to 
him  the  federalists  felt  a  sincerity  of  attach 
ment  equalled  only  by  that  entertained  for 
Washington.  He  was  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  republican  party,  and  was  accused  by 
them  of  partiality  to  England,  and  of  miscon 
duct  in  office.  After  the  closest  scrutiny,  his 
official  character  was  acknowledged,  by  his 
enemies,  to  be  without  stain.  He  was  suc 
ceeded  by  Oliver  Wolcott.  At  the  close  o. 
the  year  1794,  General  Knox  resigned  the 
office  of  secretary  of  war,  and  Colonel  Pick 
ering,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  In  August  Mr.  Randolph,  having  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  President,  and  having 
in  consequence  retired  from  the  administra 
tion,  Mr.  Pickering  was  appointed  his  suc 
cessor  in  the  department  of  state,  and  James 
M'Henry,  of  Maryland,  was  made  secretary 
of  war.  No  republican  being  now  at  the  head 
of  any  of  the  departments,  many  of  the  lead 
ers  of  that  party  withdrew  their  support  from 
the  administration;  but  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  the  Pre 
sident  experienced  not  the  slightest  abatement. 
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The  conduct  adopted  by  France  towards 
the  American  republic  continued  to  be  a 
source  of  vexation.  M.  Fauchet  charged  the 
administration  with  sentiments  of  hostility  to 
the  allies  of  the  United  States,  with  partiality 
for  their  former  foes,  and  urged  the  adoption 
of  a  course  more  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Mr.  Morris,  the  minister  to  Paris, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  those  in 
power,  was  recalled  at  their  request,  and  his 
place  supplied  by  Mr.  Monroe.  Being  an 
ardent  republican,  he  was  received  in  the 
most  respectful  manner  by  the  convention, 
who  decreed  that  the  flags  of  the  two  repub 
lics,  entwined  together,  should  be  suspended 
in  the  legislative  hall,  as  a  mark  of  their  eter 
nal  union  and  friendship.  M.  Atlet  was  ap 
pointed  soon  after  to  succeed  M.  Fauchet. 
He  brought  with  him  the  colours  of  France, 
which  he  was  instructed  by  the  convention  to 
present  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  received  by  the  President  with 
extraordinary  ceremonies,  transmitted  to  Con 
gress,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the  national 
archives.  But  France  required  of  the  United 
States  more  than  professions  and  hopes,  and 
more  than  by  treaty  she  was  entitled  to  claim. 
She  wished  to  make  them  a  party  in  the  war 
she  was  waging  with  the  despots  of  Europe. 
Failing  in  this,  and  jealous  of  the  more  inti 
mate  relations  contracted  with  her  principal 
enemy,  England,  she  adopted  regulations 
highly  injurious  to  American  commerce,  di 
recting  her  cruisers  to  capture  in  certain  cases 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  In  conse 
quence  of  these  regulations,  several  hundred 
vessels,  loaded  with  valuable  cargoes,  were 
taken  while  prosecuting  a  lawful  trade,  and 
che  whole  confiscated.  Believing  that  the 
rights  of  the  nation  were  not  asserted  and 
vindicated  with  sufficient  spirit  by  Mr.  Mon 
roe,  the  President  recalled  him,  and  Charles 
C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  was  ap 
pointed  in  his  stead.  In  the  summer  of  1796, 
he  left  the  United  States,  instructed  to  use 
every  effort  compatible  with  national  honour, 
to  restore  the  amicable  relations  which  had 
once  subsisted  between  the  sister  republics. 

As  the  period  fora  new  election  of  a  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States   approached,  after 
plain  indications  that  the   public  voice  would 
be  in  his  favour,  and  when  he  probably  would 
have   been  chosen    for  the   third  time   unani 
mously,  Washington  determined  irrevocably 
to   withdraw  to  the   seclusion  of  private  life 
He  published,   in   September,    1796,  a   fare 
well   address    to   the   people   of  the    Unitec 
States,  which  ought  to  be  engraven  upon  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.     In  the    most  ear 
nest  and  affectionate   manner  he  called  upon 
them  to  cherish  an  immoveable  attachment  to 
the  national   union,  to  watch  for  its  preserva 
tion  with  jealous  anxiety,  to   discountenance 
even  the  suggestion  that  it  could  in  any  even 
be  abandoned,  and  indignantly  to  frown  upor 
the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate 
any   portion    of  the   country    from    the   rest 
Overgrown  military  establishments  he  rcpre 
sented   as   particularly   hostile  to    republican 
liberty.      While  he  recommended  the   mos 
implicit  obedience   to  the  acts  of  the  estab 
lished   government,   and   reprobated    all    ob 
structions  to   the   execution  of  the    laws,  all 
combinations    and    associations,   under   what 
ever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design 
to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  overawe  the 


egular  deliberation   and  action  of   the  consti- 
uted    authorities,   he   wished   also   to   guard 
igainst  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  the  prin- 
iples    of  the   constitution.     Aware   that   the 
jnergy  of  the  system  might  be  enfeebled  by 
ilterations,  he  thought  that  no  change  should 
je   made  without   an  evident   necessity  ;  and 
hat,  in  so  extensive  a  country,  as  much  vigour 
is  is  consistent   with  liberty  was   mdispensa- 
le.    On  the  other  hand,  he   pointed  out  the 
danger  of  a  real  despotism,  by  breaking  down 
he    partitions   between    the   several    depart 
ments  of  government,   by  destroying  the  re- 
;iprocal  checks,  and  consolidating  the  difl'er- 
nt   powers.     Against  the  spirit  of  party,  so 
icculiarly  baneful  in  an  elective  government, 
le  uttered  his  most  solemn  remonstrances,  as 
veil  as  against  inveterate  antipathies  or  pas- 
ionate   attachments   in  respect  to  foreign  na- 
ions.     While  he  thought  that  the  jealousy  of 
a  free  people   ought  to  be  constantly  and  im 
partially  awake   against  the  wiles  of  foreign 
nfluence,  he  wished   that  good  faith  and  jus- 
ice  should   be  observed   towards  all  nations, 
ind  peace   and   harmony  cultivated.     In   his 
opinion,  honesty,  no  less  in  public  than  in  pri- 
'ate  affairs,  was  always  the  best  policy.     Pro- 
•idence,  he  believed,  had  connected  the  per 
manent   felicity  of  a  nation    with   its   virtue. 
Dther  subjects  to  which  he  alluded,  were  the 
mportance  of  credit,  of  economy,  of  a  reduc 
tion  of  the  public  debt,  and  of  literary  institu- 
.ions  ;  above  all,  he  recommended  religion  and 
morality  as  indispensably  necessary  to   politi- 
al  prosperity.     This  address  to   the  people 
if  the  United   States  was  received  with  the 
lighest  veneration  and  gratitude.     Several  of 
he  state  legislatures  ordered  it  to  be  put  upon 
.heir  journals,  and  every  citizen  considered  it 
is  the  legacy  of  the  most  distinguished  Ameri 
can  patriot. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1796,  the  Presi 
dent  for  the  last  time  met  the  national  legis- 
ature.  In  his  speech,  after  taking  a  view  of 
the  situation  of  the  United  States,  regardless 
if  opposition  and  censure,  he  recommended 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  those  measures 
which  he  deemed  essential  to  national  inde 
pendence,  honour,  and  prosperity.  On  the 
4th  of  March,  1797,  he  attended  the  inaugu 
ration  of  his  successor  in  office.  Great  sensi 
bility  was  manifested  by  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  other  distinguished  charac 
ters  when  he  entered  the  Senate  chamber, 
and  much  admiration  expressed  at  the  com 
placence  and  delight  he  manifested  at  seeing 
another  clothed  with  the  authority  with  which 
he  had  himself  been  invested.  Having  paid 
his  affectionate  compliments  to  Mr.  Adams, 
as  president  of  the  United  States,  he  bade 
adieu  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  hastened 
to  the  delights  of  domestic  life.  He  intended 
that  his  journey  should  have  been  private,  but 
the  attempt  was  vain ;  the  same  affectionate 
and  respectful  attentions  were  on  this  occa 
sion  paid  him  which  he  had  received  during 
his  presidency.  In  his  retirement  at  Mount 
Vernon  lie  gave  the  world  the  glorious  exam 
ple  of  a  man  voluntarily  disrobing  himself  of 
the  highest  authority,  and  returning  to  pri 
vate  life,  with  a  character  having  upon  it  no 
stain  of  ambition,  of  covetousness,  of  profu- 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE     ADMINISTRATION     OP    JOHN     ADAMS     AND 
JEFFERSON. 

WHEN  the  determination  of  Washington 
not  again  to  accept  of  the  presidentship  left 
open  the  high  office  to  the  competition  of  the  • 


leaders  of  the  great  political  parties,  no  exer 
tion  was  spared  throughout  the  Union  to  give 
success  to  their  respective  claims.  The  fede 
ralists,  desiring  thdt  the  system  of  measures 
adopted  by  Washington  should  be  pursued, 
and  dreading  the  influence  of  French  senti 
ments  and  principles,  made  the  most  active 
efforts  to  elect  John  Adams.  The  republi 
cans,  believing  their  opponents  less  friendly 
than  themselves  to  the  maxims  of  liberty,  and 
too  much  devoted  to  the  British  nation  and  to 
British  institutions,  made  equal  exertions  to 
elect  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  result  was  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Adams  to  be  President,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  be  Vice-President. 

The  President  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  and  made  the  following  speech  : 
"  When  it  was  first  perceived,  in  early 
times,  that  no  middle  course  for  America  re 
mained,  between  unlimited  submission  to  a 
foreign  Legislature  and  a  total  independence 
of  its  claims ;  men  of  reflection  were  less  ap 
prehensive  of  danger  from  the  formidable 
power  of  fleets  and  armies  they  must  deter 
mine  to  resist,  than  from  those  contests  and 
dissensions,  which  would  certainly  arise,  con 
cerning  the  forms  of  government  to  be  insti 
tuted  over  the  whole,  and  over  the  parts  of 
this  extensive  country.  Relying,  however, 
on  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  the  integrity  and  intelligence 
of  the  people,  under  an  overruling  Provi 
dence,  which  had  so  signally  protected  this 
country  from  the  first ;  the  representatives  of 
this  nation,  then  consisting  of  little  more  than 
half  its  present  numbers,  not  only  broke  to 
pieces  the  chains  which  were  forging,  and  the 
rod  of  iron  that  was  lifted  up,  and  frankly  cut 
asunder  the  ties  which  had  bound  them,  and 
launched  into  an  ocean  of  uncertainty. 

"  The  zeal  and  ardour  of  the  people  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  supplying  the  place  of 
government,  commanded  a  degree  of  order, 
sufficient  at  least  for  the  temporary  preserva 
tion  of  society.  The  confederation,  which 
was  early  felt  to  be  necessary,  was  prepared 
from  the  models  of  the  Batavian  and  Helve 
tic  confederacies,  the  only  examples  which 
remain,  with  any  detail  and  precision,  in  his 
tory,  and  certainly  the  only  ones,  which  the 
people  at  large  had  ever  considered.  But, 
reflecting  on  the  striking  difference,  in  so 
many  particulars,  between  this  country  and 
those,  where  a  courier  may  go  from  the  seat 
of  government  to  the  frontier  in  a  single  day, 
it  was  then  certainly  foreseen'  by  some,  who 
assisted  in  Congress  at  the  formation  of  it, 
that  it  could  not  be  durable. 

"  Negligence  of  its  regulations,  inattention 
to  its  recommendations,  if  not  disobedience  to 
its  authority,  not  only  in  individuals,  but.  in 

states,  soon  appeared   with  their  melancholy 
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sion,  of  luxury,  oi  oppression,  or  of  injustice;   consequences;   universal    languor,   jealousies, 

while  it  was  adorned  with  the  presence  of  rivalries  of  states  ;  decline  of  navigation  and 
virtues  and  graces,  brilliant  alike  in  the  shade  commerce;  discouragement  of  necessary  manu- 
of  retirement  and  in  the  glare  of  public  life.  factures;  universal  fall  in  the  value  of  lands 
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and    their   produce;   contempt  of  public   and  of  alt  the    branches  of  the   Legislature,  are       "  This  example   has  been  recommended  to 


some  great  national  calamity. 

"  In  this  dangerous  crisis,  the 
America  were  not  abandoned  by  their  usual 
good  sense,  presence  of  mind,  resolution,  or 
integrity.  Measures  were  pursued  to  concert 
a  plan,  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab 
lish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro 
vide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  The  public  disquisition,  discussions, 
and  deliberations,  issued  in  the  present  happy 
constitution  of  government. 

"  Employed  in  the  service  of  my  country 
abroad  during  the  whole  course  of  these 
transactions,  1  first  saw  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  a  foreign  country.  Irri 
tated  by  no  literary  altercation,  animated  by  no 
public  debate,  heated  by  no  party  animosity, 
I  read  it  with  great  satisfaction,  as  the  result 
of  good  heads,  prompted  by  good  hearts ;  as 
an  experiment,  better  adapted  to  the  genius, 
character,  situation,  and  relations  of  this  na 
tion  and  country,  than  any  which  had  ever 
been  proposed  or  suggested.  In  its  general 
principles  and  great  outlines,  it  was  conform 
able  to  such  a  system  of  government  as  I  had 
ever  most  esteemed ;  and  in  some  states,  my 
own  native  state  in  particular,  had  contributed 
to  establish.  Claiming  a  right  of  suffrage  in 
common  with  my  fellow  citizens  in  the  adop 
tion  or  rejection  of  a  constitution,  which  was 
to  rule  rne  and  my  posterity,  as  well  as  them 
and  theirs,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
approbation  of  it  on  all  occasions,  in  public 
and  in  private.  It  was  not  then  nor  has  been 
since  any  objection  to  it,  in  my  mind,  that  the 
Executive  and  Senate  were  not  more  perma 
nent.  Nor  have  I  entertained  a  thought  of 
promoting  any  alteration  in  it,  but  such  as  the 
people  themselves,  in  the  course  of  their  ex 
perience,  should  see  and  feel  to  be  necessary 
or  expedient,  and  by  their  representatives  in 
Congress  and  the  state  legislatures,  accord 
ing  to  the  constitution  itself,  adopt  and  or 
dain. 

"  Returning  to  the  bosom  of  my  country, 
after  a  painful  separation  from  it  for  ten  years, 
1  had  the  honour  to  be  elected  to  a  station 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  and  1  have 
repeatedly  laid  myself  under  the  most  serious 
obligations  to  support  the  constitution.  The 
operation  of  it  has  equalled  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  friends  ;  and  from  an  ha 
bitual  attention  to  it,  satisfaction  in  its  ad 
ministration,  and  delight  in  its  effects  upon  the 
peace,  order,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the 
nation,  I  have  acquired  an  habitual  attachment 
to  it,  and  veneration  for  it. 

"  What  other  form  of  government,  indeed, 
•can  so  well  deserve  our  esteem  and  love  ] 

"  There  may  be  little  solidity  in  an  ancient 
idea,  that  congregations  of  men  into  cities  and 
nations  are  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  the 
sight  of  superior  intelligences  :  but  this  is  very 


private  faith;  loss  of  consideration  and  credit '  exercised  by  citizens  selected  at  regular  pe- 
with  foreign  nations;  and  at  length,  in  dis-jriods  by  their  neighbours,  to  make  and  exe- 
contents,  animosities,  combinations,  partial  j  cute  laws  for  the  general  good.  Can  any 
conventions,  and  insurrection,  threatening  thing  essential,  any  thing  more  than  mere  or 
nament  and  decoration,  be  added  to  this  by 
people  of  i  robes  or  diamonds  2  Can  authority  be  more 
amiable  or  respectable,  when  it  descends  from 
accidents  or  institutions  established  in  remote 
antiquity,  than  when  it  springs  fresh  from  the 
hearts  and  judgments  of  an  honest  and  en 
lightened  people  ]  For,  it  is  the  people  only 
that  are  represented  :  it  is  their  power  and 
majesty  that  is  reflected,  and  only  for  their 
good,  in  every  legitimate  government,  under 
whatever  form  it  may  appear.  The  exist 
ence  of  such  a  government  as  ours  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  a  full  proof  of  a  general  dis 
semination  of  knowledge  and  virtue  through 
out  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  And 
what  object  of  consideration,  more  pleasing 
than  this,  can  be  presented  to  the  human 
mind  ?  If  national  pride  is  ever  justifiable  or 
excusable,  it  is  when  it  springs,  not  from 
power  or  riches,  grandeur  or  glory,  but  from 
conviction  of  national  innocence,  information, 
and  benevolence. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  ideas,  we 
should  be  unfaithful  to  ourselves,  if  we  should 
ever  lose  sight  of  the  danger  to  our  liberties, 
if  any  thing  partial  or  extraneous  should  in 
fect  the  purity  of  our  free,  fair,  virtuous  and 
independent  elections.  If  an  election  is  to  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote, 
and  that  can  be  procured  by  a  party  through 
artifice  or  corruption,  the  government  may  be 
the  choice  of  a  party,  for  its  own  ends,  not  of 
the  nation  for  the  national  good.  If  that  soli- 
tarv  suffrage  can  be  obtained  by  foreign  na 
tions,  by  flattery  or  menaces,  by  fraud  or  vio 
lence,  by  terror,  intrigue,  or  venality  ;  the 
government  may  not  be  the  choice  of  the 
American  people,  but  of  foreign  nations.  It 
may  be  foreign  nations  who  govern  us,  and 
not  we,  the  people,  who  govern  ourselves  : 
and  candid  men  will  acknowledge,  that  in 
such  cases,  choice  would  have  little  advantage 
to  boast  of,  over  lot  or  chance. 

"  Such  is  the  amiable  and  interesting  sys 
tem  of  government,  (and  such  are  some  of  the 
abuses  to  which  it  may  be  exposed,)  which 
the  people  of  America  have  exhibited  to  the 
admiration  and  anxiety  of  the  wise  and  virtu 
ous  of  all  nations  for  eight  years  ;  under  the 
administration  of  a  citizen  who,  by  a  long 
course  of  great  actions,  regulated  by  pru 
dence,  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude, 
conducting  a  people  inspired  with  the  same 


the  imitation  of  his  successors,  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  legisla 
tures  and  the  people,  throughout  the  nation. 

"On  this  subject  it  might  become  me  better 
to  be  silent,  or  to  speak  with  diffidence  ;  but, 
as  something  may  be  expected,  the  occasion, 
I  hope,  will  be  admitted  as  an  apology,  if  I 
venture  to  say,  that,  if  a  preference,  upon 
principle,  of  a  free  republican  government, 
formed  upon  long  and  serious  reflection,  after 
a  diligent  and  impartial  inquiry  after  truth  ;  if 
an  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  conscientious  determination  to 
support  it,  until  it  shall  be  altered  by  the 
judgments  and  wishes  of  the  people,  ex 
pressed  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  it ;  if  a  re 
spectful  attention  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
individual  states,  and  a  constant  caution  and 
delicacy  towards  the  state  governments ;  if 
an  equal  and  impartial  regard  to  the  rights, 
interests,  honour,  and  happiness  of  all  the 
states  in  the  Union,  without  preference  or  re 
gard  to  a  northern  or  southern,  eastern  or 
western  position,  their  various  political  opi 
nions  on  essential  points,  or  their  personal  at 
tachments;  if  a  love  of  virtuous  men  of  all 
parties  and  denominations ;  if  a  love  of  sci 
ence  and  letters,  and  a  wish  to  patronize  every 
rational  effort  to  encourage  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  academies,  and  every  institution 
for  propagating  knowledge,  virtue,  and  reli 
gion,  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  not  only 
for  their  benign  influence  on  the  happiness  of 
life,  in  all  its  stages  and  classes,  and  of  society 
in  all  its  forms,  but,  as  the  only  means  of  pre 
serving  our  constitution  from  its  natural  ene 
mies,  the  spirit  of  sophistry,  the  spirit  of  party, 
the  spirit  of  intrigue,  profligacy,  and  corrup 
tion,  and  the  pestilence  of  foreign  influence, 
which  is  the  angel  of  destruction  to  elective 
governments  ;  if  a  love  of  equal  laws,  of  jus 
tice  and  humanity,  in  the  interior  administra 
tion  ;  if  an  inclination  to  improve  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  for  necessity, 
convenience,  and  defence ;  if  a  spirit  of  equi 
ty  and  humanity  towards  the  aboriginal  na 
tions  of  America,  and  a  disposition  to  melio 
rate  their  condition,  by  inclining  them  to  be 
more  friendly  to  us,  and  our  citizens  to  be 
more  friendly  to  them ;  if  an  inflexible  deter 
mination  to  maintain  peace  and  inviolable 
faith  with  all  nations,  and  that  system  of  neu 
trality  and  impartiality  among  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Europe,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  government,  and  so  solemnly  sanc 
tioned  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  ap 
plauded  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states  and 


virtues,  and   animated  with  the   same  ardent  the  public  opinion,  until  it  shall  be  otherwise 
patriotism  and   love  of  liberty,   to  independ-  ordained  by  Congress  ;  if  a  personal  esteem 
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ence  and  peace,  to  increasing  wealth  and  un- 


for  the  French   nation,  formed  in  a  residence 


se-jhas  been  so  much  for  the  honour  and  interest 
of  both  nations;  if,  while  the  conscious  honour 


certain,    that 
there  can 


to    a  benevolent   human    mind 


ie  no   spectacle   presented  by  any 


exampled   prosperity,  has  merited  the  grati-  of  seven  years  chiefly  among  them,  and  a  sin- 
tude  of  his   fellow   citizens,  commanded   the  cere   desire  to  preserve  the  friendship,  which 
highest    praises  of  foreign   nations,    and 
cured  immortal  glory  with  posterity. 

"  In  that  retirement,  which  is  his  voluntary  and  integrity  of  the  people  of  America,  and 
choice,  may  he  long  live  to  enjoy  the  delicious  j  the  internal  sentiment  of  their  own  power  and 
recollection  of  his  services,  the  gratitude  of 'energies  must  be  preserved,  an  earnest  en- 
mankind ;  the  happy  fruits  of  them  to  him-  jdeavour  to  investigate  every  just  cause,  and 
self  and  the  world,  which  are  daily  increasing,  j  remove  every  colourable  pretence  of  com- 
and  that  splendid  prospect  of  the  future  for-  plaint  ;  if  an  intention  to  pursue,  by  amicable 


nation,  more  pleasing,  more  noble,  majestic,  •  tunes  of  his  country,  which  is  opening  from  •  negotiation,  a  reparation  for  the  injuries  that 
or  august,  than  an  assembly  like  that,  which  |  year  to  year.  His  name  may  be  still  a  ram-  j  have  been  committed  on  the  commerce  of  our 
has  so  often  been  seen  in  this  and  the  other  part,  and  the  knowledge  'hat  be  lives,  a  bul- ;  fellow  citizens,  bv  whatever  nation;  and  if 
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•chamber  of  Congress — of  a  government,   in 
which  the  executive  authority,  as  well  as  that 


wark  against  all  open  or  secret  enemies  of  his 'success   cannot  be   obtained,  to   lay  the  facts 
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country's  peace. 


before   the   Legislature,  that  they  may  con- 
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sider  what  further  measures  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  government  and  its  constitu 
ents  demand  ;  if'  a  resolution  to  do  justice,  as 
far  as  may  depend  upon  me,  at  all  times,  and 
to  all  nations,  and  maintain  peace,  friendship, 
and  benevolence,  with  all  the  world  ;  if  an 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  honour,  spirit,  and 
resources  of  the  American  people,  on  which 
I  have  so  often  hazarded  my  all,  and  never 
been  deceived  ;  if  elevated  ideas  of  the  high 
destinies  of  this  country,  and  of  my  own  du 
ties  towards  it,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  moral  principles  and  intellectual  improve 
ments  of  the  people,  deeply  engraven  on  my 
mind  in  early  life,  and  not  obscured  but  ex 
alted  by  experience  and  age  ;  and  with  hum- 
bio  reverence  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  add — if  a 
veneration  for  the  religion  of  a  people,  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  and  a 
fixed  resolution  to  consider  a  decent  respect 
for  Christianity  among  the  best  recommenda 
tions  for  the  public  service,  can  enable  me,  in 
ajny  degree,  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  it 
shall  be  my  strenuous  endeavour,  that  this  sa 
gacious  injunction  of  the  two  Houses  shall  not 
be  without  effect. 

"  With  this  great  example  before  me  ;  with 
the  sense  and  spirit,  the  faith  and  honour,  the 
duty  and  interest  of  the  same  American  peo- 

tle,  pledged  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
nited  States,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  con 
tinuance  in  all  its  energy  ;  and  my  mind  is 
prepared,  without  hesitation,  to  lay  myself 
under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  support 
it,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

"  And  may  that  Being,  who  is  supreme 
over  all,  the  patron  of  order,  the  fountain  of 
justice,  and  the  protector,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  of  virtuous  liberty,  continue  his  bless 
ing  upon  this  nation  and  its  government,  and 
give  it  all  possible  success  and  duration,  con 
sistent  with  the  ends  of  his  providence." 

Mr.  Pinckney  had  been  appointed  mini 
ster  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  republic  in 
1796.  The  object  of  his  mission  was  stated, 
in  his  letter  of  credence,  to  be,  "  to  maintain 
that  good  understanding  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  alliance,  had  subsisted 
between  the  two  nations  ;  and  to  efface  un 
favourable  impressions,  banish  suspicions,  and 
restore  that  cordiality  which  was  at  once  the 
evidence  and  pledge  of  a  friendly  union."  On 
inspecting  his  letter  of  credence,  the  directory 
announced  to  him  their  determination  "  not  to 
receive  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States,  until  after  the  redress  of 
grievances  demanded  of  the  American  govern 
ment,  which  the  French  republic  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  it."  The  American  minister 
was  afterward  obliged,  by  a  written  mandate, 
to  quit  the  territories  of  the  French  republic. 
Besides  other  hostile  indications,  American 
vessels  were  captured  wherever  found  ;  and, 
under  the  pretext  of  their  wanting  a  docu 
ment,  with  which  the  treaty  of  commerce  had 
been  uniformly  understood  to  dispense,  they 
\vere  condemned  as  prizes. 

In  consequence  of  this  serious  state  of  the 
relations  with  France,  the  President,  by  pro 
clamation,  summoned  Congress  to  meet  on 
the  loth  of  June  ;  when,  in  a  firm  and  digni 
fied  speech,  he  stated  the  great  and  unpro 
voked  outrages  of  the  French  government. 
Having  mentioned  a  disposition  indicated  in 
the  executive  directory  to  separate  the  people 
of  America  from  their  government,  "  such  at- 


tempts,"  he  added,  "  ought  to  be  repelled 
with  a  decision  which  shall  convince  France 
and  all  the  world  that  we  are  not  a  degraded 
people,  humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit  of 
Pear  and  sense  of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the 
miserable  instruments  of  foreign  influence,  and 
regardless  of  national  honour,  character,  and 
interest."  He  expressed,  however,  his  wish 
for  an  accommodation,  and  his  purpose  of  at 
tempting  it.  "  Retaining  still  the  desire  which  | 
:ias  uniformly  been  manifested  by  the  Ameri 
can  government  to  preserve  peace  and  friend 
ship  with  all  nations,  and  believing  that  nei 
ther  the  honour  nor  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  absolutely  forbade  the  repetition  of 
advances  for  securing  these  desirable  objects 
with  France,  he  should,"  he  said,  "  institute  a 
fresh  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  should  not 
"ail  to  promote  and  accelerate  an  accommo 
dation  on  terms  compatible  with  the  rights, 
duties,  interests,  and  honour  of  the  nation." 
tn  the  mean  time,  he  earnestly  recommended 
it  to  Congress  to  provide  effectual  measures 
of  defence. 

To  make  a  last  effort  to  obtain  reparation 
and  security,  three  envoys  extraordinary  were 
appointed,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  General 
Pinckney.  By  their  instructions,  "  Peace 
and  reconciliation  were  to  be  pursued  by  all 
means  compatible  with  the  honour  and  the 
faith  of  the  United  States  ;  but  no  national 
ngagements  were  to  be  impaired  ;  no  inno 
vations  to  be  permitted  upon  those  internal 
regulations  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
which  had  been  deliberately  and  uprightly 
established  ;  nor  were  the  rights  of  the  go 
vernment  to  be  surrendered."  These  ambassa 
dors  also  the  directory  refused  to  receive. 
They  were,  however,  addressed  by  persons 
verbally  instructed  by  Talleyrand,  the  mini 
ster  of  foreign  relations,  to  make  proposals. 
In  explicit  terms,  these  unofficial  agents  de 
manded  a  large  sum  of  money  before  any  ne 
gotiation  could  be  opened.  To  this  insulting 
demand  a  decided  negative  was  given.  A 
compliance  was,  nevertheless,  repeatedly 
urged,  until  at  length  the  envoys  refused  to 
bold  with  them  any  further  communication. 

When  these  events  were  known  in  the 
United  States  they  excited  general  indigna 
tion.  The  spirit  of  party  appeared  to  be  ex 
tinct.  "  Millions  for  defence,  not  a  cent  for 
tribute,"  resounded  from  every  quarter  of  the 
Union.  The  treaty  of  alliance  with  France 

was  declared  bv  Congress  to  be  no  longer  in 
i-  i  r  •  °  •  r-  °  • 

force  ;  and  authority  was  given  lor  capturing 

armed  French  vessels.  Provision  was  made 
for  raising  immediately  a  small  regular  army, 
and,  in  case  events  should  render  it  expedi 
ent,  for  augmenting  it.  A  direct  tax  and  ad 
ditional  internal  duties  were  laid.  To  com 
mand  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  Presi 
dent  Adams,  with  the  unanimous  advice  of 
the  Senate,  appointed  George  Washington. 
He  consented,  but  with  great  reluctance,  to 
accept  the  office,  declaring,  however,  that  he 
cordially  approved  the  measures  of  the  go 
vernment. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  between  the  two 
nations  appears  to  have  been  committed  by 
the  Insurgente,  which  was  in  a  short  period 
after  so  signally  beaten  by  an  American  fri 
gate.  The  schooner  Retaliation,  Lieutenant- 
Commandant  Bainbridge,  being  deluded  into 
the  power  of  this  vessel,  was  captured  and 
carried  into  Guadaloupe.  Several  other 


United  States  armed  vessels  were  in  corn* 
pany  with  the  Retaliation,  and  pursued  by 
the  French  squadron,  but  were  probably 
saved  from  capture  by  the  address  of  Lieu 
tenant  Bainbridge,  who,  being  asked  by  the 
French  Commodore  what  was  the  force  of 
the  vessels  chased,  exaggerated  with  so  much 
adroitness  as  to  induce  him  to  recall  his  ships. 
The  Constellation  went  to  sea  under  the  com-  f 
mand  of  Captain  Truxton.  In  February, 
1799,  he  encountered  the  Insurgente,  and,  af 
ter  a  close  action  of  about  an  hour  and  a  halt, 
:ompelled  her  to  strike.  The  rate  of  the 
Constellation  was  thirty-two  guns,  that  of  the 
[nsurgente  forty.  The  former  had  three  men 
wounded,  one  of  whom  shortly  after  died, 
and  none  killed ;  the  latter  had  forty-one 
wounded,  and  twenty-nine  killed.  This  vic 
tory,  which  was  so  brilliant  and  decisive,  with 
such  a  wonderful  disparity  of  loss,  gave  great 
iclat  to  the  victor  and  to  the  navy.  Commo 
dore  Truxton  again  put  to  sea  in  the  Con 
stellation,  being  destined  to  renew  his  tri 
umphs,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  foe.  In 
February,  1800,  he  fell  in  with  the  Ven 
geance,  a  French  ship  of  fifty-four  guns,  with 
which  he  began  an  engagement  that  lasted, 
with  great  obstinacy  and  spirit  on  both  sides, 
from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  one  in 
the  morning,  when  the  Vengeance  was  com 
pletely  silenced,  and  sheered  off".  The  Con 
stellation,  having  lost  her  mainmast,  was  too 
much  injured  to  pursue  her.  The  Captain  of 
the  Vengeance  is  said  to  have  twice  surren 
dered  during  the  contest,  but  his  signals  were 
not  understood  amidst  the  darkness  of  night 
and  the  confusion  of  battle. 

The  United  States,  thus  victorious  in  arms 
at  home  and  on  the  ocean,  commanded  the 
respect  of  their  enemv ;  and  the  directory 
made  overtures  of  peace.  The  President  im 
mediately  appointed  ministers,  who,  on  their 
arrival  at  Paris,  found  the  executive  authority 
in  the  possession  of  Bonaparte  as  first  consul. 
They  were  promptly  received,  and  in  Sep 
tember,  1800,  a  treaty  was  concluded  satis 
factory  to  both  countries. 

The  services  of  Washington  had  not  been 
required  in  his  capacity  of  commander  in 
chief;  but  he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  re 
storation  of  peace.  On  Friday,  December  13, 
while  attending  some  improvements  upon  his 
estate,  he  was  exposed  to  a  light  ram,  which 
wetted  his  neck  and  hair.  Unapprehensive 
of  danger,  he  passed  the  afternoon  in  Ins  usual 
manner ;  but  at  night  was  seized  with  an  in 
flammatory  affection  of  the  windpipe,  attended 
by  fever,  arid  a  quick  and  laborious  respira 
tion.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  him.  In  the  morning, 
his  family  physician,  Dr.  Craik,  was  sent  for ; 
but  the  utmost  exertions  of  medical  skill  were 
applied  in  vain.  Believing  from  the  com 
mencement  of  his  complaint  that  it  would  be 
mortal,  a  few  hours  before  his  departure,  and 
after  repeated  efforts  to  be  understood,  he  suc 
ceeded  in  expressing  a  desire  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  die  without  being  disquieted 
by  unavailing  attempts  to  rescue  him  from  his 
fate.  When  he  could  no  longer  swallow,  he 
undressed  himself  and  got  into  bed,  there  to 
await  his  dissolution.  To  his  friend  and  phy 
sician  he  said,  with  difficulty,  "  Doctor,  I  am 
dying,  and  have  been  dying  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die."  Respiration  be 
came  more  and  more  contracted  and  imperfect 
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Until  half-past  eleven  on  Saturday  night,  when 
retaining  the  full  possession  of  his  intellect, 
he  expired  without  a  struggle.  Thus,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  died  the  father 
of  his  country.  Intelligence  of  this  event, 
•as  it  rapidly  spread,  produced  spontaneous, 
deep,  and  unaffected  grief,  suspending  every 
other  thought,  and  absorbing  every  different 
feeling.  Congress,  then  at  session  at  Phila 
delphia,  immediately  adjourned.  On  assem 
bling  the  next  day,  the  house  of  representa 
tives  resolved,  "  that  the  speaker's  chair  should 
be  shrouded  in  black,  and  the  members  wear 
black  during  the  session;  and  that  a  joint 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  devise  the 
most  suitable  manner  of  paying  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  man  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 
The  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  an  ad 
dress  to  the  president  on  this  melancholy  oc 
casion,  indulged  their  patriotic  pride,  while 
they  did  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  truth, 
in  speaking  of  their  Washington.  "Ancient 
and  modern  names,"  said  they,  "are  dimi 
nished  before  him.  Greatness  and  guilt  have 
too  often  been  allied  ;  but  his  fame  is  whiter 
than  it  is  brilliant.  The  destroyers  of  nations 
stood  abashed  at  the  majesty  of  his  virtues. 
It  reproved  the  intemperance  of  their  am 
bition,  and  darkened  the  splendour  of  victory. 
The  scene  is  closed,  and  we  are  no  longer 
anxious  lest  misfortune  should  sully  his  glory  : 
he  has  travelled  on  to  the  end  of  his  journey, 
and  carried  with  him  an  increasing  weight  of 
honour;  he  has  deposited  it  safely  where 
misfortune  cannot  tarnish  it, — where  malice 
cannot  blast  it." 

According  to  the  unanimous  resolution  of 
Congress,  a  funeral  procession  moved  from  the 
legislative  hall  to  the  German  Lutheran  church, 
where  an  oration  was  delivered  by  General 
Lee,  a  representative  from  Virginia.  The 
procession  was  grand  and  solemn ;  the  ora 
tion  impressive  and  eloquent.  Throughout 
the  union  similar  marks  of  affliction  were  ex 
hibited  ;  a  whole  people  appeared  in  mourn 
ing.  In  every  part  of  the  republic  funeral 
orations  were  delivered,  and  the  best  talents 
of  the  nation  were  devoted  to  an  expression 
of  the  nation's  grief. 

In  the  year  1SOO  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  United  States  was  removed  to  Wash 
ington,  in  the  district  of  Columbia.  After 
congratulating  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  the  assembling  of  Congress  at  the  perma 
nent  seat  of  their  government,  and  Congress 
on  the  prospect  of  a  residence  not  to  be  chang 
ed,  the  president  said,  "It  would  be  unbecom 
ing  the  representatives  of  this  nation  to  as 
semble  for  the  first  time  in  this  solemn  tem 
ple,  without  looking  up  to  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  and  imploring  his  blessing. 
May  this  territory  be  the  residence  of  virtue 
and  happiness  !  In  this  city  may  that  piety 
and  virtue,  that  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  that 
constancy  and  self-government,  which  adorn 
ed  the  great  character  whose  name  it.  bears,  be 
for  ever  held  in  veneration !  Here,  and 
throughout  our  country, may  simple  manners, 
pure  morals,  and  true  religion,  flourish  for 
ever." 

At  this  period  a  presidential  election  again 
occurred.  From  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  the  republican  partv  had  been 
gradually  increasing  in  numbers.  The  two 
parties  being  now  nearly  equal,  the  contest 


I  inspired  both  with  uncommon  ardour.  The 
federalists  supported  Mr.  Adams  and  General 
Pinckney  ;  the  republicans,  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Colonel  Burr.  The  two  latter  received  a 
small  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  ;  and  as 
they  received  also  an  equal  number,  the  se 
lection  of  one  of  them  to  be  president  de 
volved  upon  the  house  of  representatives. 
After  thirty-five  trials,  during  which  the  na 
tion  felt  intense  solicitude,  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
chosen.  Colonel  Burr  received  the  votes  of 
the  federalists,  and  lost,  in  consequence,  the 
confidence  of  his  former  friends.  By  the  pro 
visions  of  the  constitution  he  became,  of 
course,  vice-president.  On  his  inauguration, 
Mr.  Jefferson  made  the  following  speech  to 
both  houses  of  Congress. 

"  Friends  and  fellow-citizens, 

"  Called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
the  first  executive  office  of  our  country,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  presence  of  that  portion 
of  my  fellow-citizens  which  is  here  assembled, 
to  express  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  favour 
with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  look 
towards  me,  to  declare  a  sincere  conscious 
ness,  that  the  task  is  above  my  talents,  and 
that  I  approach  it  with  those  anxious  and  aw 
ful  presentiments,  which  the  greatness  of  the 
charge,  and  the  weakness  of  my  powers,  so 
justly  inspire.  A  rising  nation,  spread  over 
a  wide  and  fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the  seas 
with  the  rich  productions  of  their  industry, 
engaged  in  commerce  with  nations  who  feel 
power  and  forget  right,  advancing  rapidly  to 
destinies  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye; 
when  I  contemplate  these  transcendent  ob 
jects,  and  see  the  honour,  the  happiness,  and 
the  hopes  of  this  beloved  country  committed 
to  the  issue  and  the  auspices  of  this  day,  1 
shrink  from  the  contemplation,  and  humble 
myself  before  the  magnitude  of  the  under 
taking.  Utterly,  indeed,  should  I  despair, 
did  not  the  presence  of  many,  whom  I  here 
see,  remind  me,  that  in  the  other  high  autho 
rities  provided  by  our  constitution,  I  shall 
find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of 
zeal,  on  which  to  rely  under  all  difficulties. 
To  you,  then,  gentlemen,  who  are  charged 
with  the  sovereign  functions  of  legislation, 
and  to  those  associated  with  you,  I  look  with 
encouragement  for  that  guidance  and  support 
which  may  enable  us  to  steer  with  safety  the 
vessel  in  which  we  are  all  embarked,  amidst 
the  conflicting  elements  of  a  troubled  world. 

"  During  the  contest  of  opinion  through 
which  we  have  past,  the  animation  of  discus 
sions  and  of  exertions,  has  sometimes  worn 
an  aspect  which  might  impose  on  strangers 
unused  to  think  freely,  and  to  speak  and  to 
write  what  they  think  ;  but  this  being  now 
decided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  announc 
ed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitution, 
all  will  of  course  arrange  themselves  under 
the  will  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  ef 
forts  for  the  common  good.  All  too  will 
bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that  though 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to 
prevail,  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  rea 
sonable  ;  that  the  minority  possess  their  equal 
rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to 
violate  which  would  be  oppression.  Let  us 
then,  fellow-citizens,  unite  with  one  heart,  and 
one  mind,  let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse, 
that  harmony  and  affection  without  which, 
liberty,  and  "even  life  itself,  are  but  dreary 
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things.  And  let  us  reflect,  that  having  ba 
nished  from  our  land  that  religious  intolerance 
under  which  mankind  so  long  bled  and  suffer 
ed,  we  have  yet  gained  little,  if  we  counte 
nance  a  political  intolerance,  as  despotic  and 
wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloodv 
persecutions.  During  the  throes  and  convul 
sions  of  the  ancient  world,  during  the  ago- 
nizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man,  seeking 
through  blood  and  slaughter  his  long  lost 
liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agita 
tion  of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this  dis 
tant  and  peaceful  shore  ;  that  this  should  bo 
more  felt  and  feared  by  some,  and  less  by- 
others  ;  and  should  divide  opinions  as  to  mea 
sures  of  safety  ;  but  every  difference  of  opi 
nion  is  not  a  difference  of  principle.  We 
have  called  by  different  names  brethren  of  the 
same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans :  we 
are  all  federalists.  If  there  be  any  among  us 
who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  LTnion,  or  to 
change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand 
undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with 
which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated, 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fear  that 
a  republican  government  cannot  be  strong  ; 
that  this  government  is  not  strong  enough. 
But  would  the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide 
of  successful  experiment,  abandon  a  govern 
ment  which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm, 
on  the  theoretic  and  visionary  fear,  that  this 
government,  the  world's  best  hope,  may,  by 
possibility,  want  energy  to  preserve  itself  { 
I  trust  not.  I  believe  this,  on  the  contrary, 
the  strongest  government  on  earth.  1  believe 
it  the  only  one,  where  every  man,  at  the  call 
of  the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the 
law,  and  would  meet  invasions  of  the  public 
order  as  his  own  personal  concern.  Some 
times  it  is  said,  that  man  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  government  of  himself.  Can  he 
then  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
others  1  Or,  have  we  found  angels  in  the 
form  of  kings,  to  govern  him  ?  Let  history 
answer  this  question. 

"  Let  us  then,  with  courage  and  confidence, 
pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  prin-; 
ciples  ;  our  attention  to  union  and  represent 
ative  government.  Kindly  separated  by  na 
ture  and  a  wide  ocean  from  the  extermina 
ting  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe ;  too 
high  minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of 
the  others;  possessing  a  chosen  country.with 
room  enough  for  our  descendants  to  the  thou 
sandth  and  thousandth  generation,  entertain 
ing  a  due  sense  of  our  equal  right  to  the  use 
of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisitions  of 
our  own  industry,  to  honour  and  confidence 
from  our  fellow-citizens,  resulting  not  from 
birth,  but  from  our  actions  and  their  sense  of 
them,  enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  pro 
fessed  indeed  and  practised  in  various  forms, 
yet  all  of  them  inculcating  honesty,  truth,  tem 
perance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man,  ac 
knowledging  and  adormg  an  overruling  pro 
vidence,  which,  by  all  its  dispensations,  proves 
that  it  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man  here, 
and  his  greater  happiness  hereafter;  with  all 
these  blessings,  what  more  is  necessary  to 
make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  people  ? 
Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citizens,  a  wise 
and  frugal  government,  which  shall  restrain 
men  from  injuring  one  another,  shall  leave 
them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own 
pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement,  and 
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shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labour  the 
bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  j 
government;  and  this  is  necessary  to  close 
the  circle  of  our  felicities. 

"About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  ex 
ercise  of  duties  which  comprehend  every 
thing  dear  and  valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper, 
you  should  understand  what  I  deem  the  es 
sential  principles  of  our  government,  and  con 
sequently,  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  ad 
ministration.  I  will  compress  them  within 
the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  stating 
the  general  principle,  but  not  all  its  limita 
tions.  Eijual  and  exact  justice  to  all  men, 
of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or 
political :  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friend 
ship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with 
none  :  the  support  of  the  state  governments 
in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  ad 
ministrations  for  our  domestic  concerns,  and 
the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti-republican 
tendencies :  the  preservation  of  the  general 
government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vi 
gour,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at 
home,  and  safety  abroad :  a  jealous  care  of 
the  right  of  election  by  the  people,  a  mild 
and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lop 
ped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  where  peace 
able  remedies  are  unprovided :  absolute  ac 
quiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority, 
the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  prin 
ciple  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism  :  a 
well  disciplined  militia,  our  best  reliance  in 
peace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till 
regulars  may  relieve  them  :  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority  :  eco 
nomy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labour  may 
be  lightly  burdened  :  the  honest  payment  of 
our  debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  pub 
lic  faith  :  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and 
of  commerce  as  its  handmaid :  the  diffusion 
of  information,  and  arrangement  of  all  abuses 
at  the  bar  of  the  public  reason  :  freedom  of 
religion:  freedom  of  the  press;  and  freedom 
of  person,  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas 
corpus  :  and  trial  by  juries  impartially  select 
ed.  These  principles  form  the  bright  con 
stellation,  which  has  gone  before  us,  and  gui 
ded  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution 
and  reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages, 
and  the  blood  of  our  heroes,  have  been  de 
voted  to  their  attainment :  they  should  be  the 
creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic 
instruction,  the  touchstone  by  which  to  try 
the  services  of  those  we  trust;  and  should 
We  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error 
or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and  to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to 
peace,  liberty  and  safety. 

"  I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post 
you  have  assigned  me.  With  experience 
enough  in  subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the 
difficulties  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have 
learned  to  expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the 
lot  of  imperfect  man,  to  retire  from  this  sta 
tion  with  the  reputation,  and  the  favour,  which 
bring  him  into  it.  Without  pretensions  to 
that  high  confidence  you  reposed  in  our  first 
and  greatest  revolutionary  character,  whose 
pre-eminent  services  had  entitled  him  to  the 
first  place  in  his  country's  love,  and  destined 
for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume  of  faith 
ful  history,  I  ask  so  much  confidence  only  as 
may  give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal  ad 
ministration  of  your  affairs,  I  shall  often  go 


wrong  through  defect  of  judgment.  When 
right,  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those 
whose  positions  will  not  command  a  view  of 
the  whole  ground.  I  ask  your  indulgence 
for  my  own  errors,  which  will  never  be  in 
tentional  ;  and  your  support  against  the  er 
rors  of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they 
would  not,  if  seen  in  all  its  parts.  The  ap 
probation  implied  by  your  suffrage,  is  a  great 
consolation  to  me  for  the  past ;  and  my  future 
solicitude  will  be,  to  retain  the  good  opinion 
of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  advance,  to 
conciliate  that  of  others,  by  doing  them  all  the 
good  in  my  power,  and  to  be  instrumental  to 
the  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

"  Relying  then  on  the  patronage  of  your 
good  will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to  the 
work,  ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  you 
become  sensible  how  much  better  choices  it 
s  in  your  power  to  make.  And  may  that 
nfinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of  the 
universe,  lead  our  councils  to  what  is  best, 
and  give  them  a  favourable  issue  for  your 
peace  and  prosperity." 

A  second  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  was  completed  in  1801.  They 
amounted  to  5,319,762,  having  in  ten  years 
increased  nearly  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand.  In  the  same  number  of  years  the 
exports  increased  from  nineteen  to  ninety- 
Pour  millions,  and  the  revenue  from  4,771,000 
to  12,945,000  dollars.  This  rapid  advance  in 
the  career  of  prosperity  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  nations,  and  is  to  be  attributed  prin 
cipally  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  which, 
securing  equal  privileges  to  all,  gave  to  the 
enterprise  and  industry  of  all  free  scope  and 
full  encouragement. 

In  1802,  the  state  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into 
the  union.  It  was  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
north-western  territory,  for  the  government 
of  which,  in  1787,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
by  the  continental  Congress.  In  thirty  years 
from  its  first  settlement,  the  number  of  its  in 
habitants  exceeded  half  a  million.  The  state 
of  Tennessee,  which  was  previously  a  part  of 
North  Carolina,  and  which  lies  between  that 
state  and  the  river  Mississippi,  had  been  ad 
mitted  in  1796. 

The  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  con 
ceded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by 
Spain,  and  necessary  to  the  people  of  the 
western  country,  had,  until  this  period,  been 
freely  enjoyed.  In  October,  the  chief  officer 
of  that  city  prohibited  the  exercise  of  it  in 
future.  This  violation  of  a  solemn  engage 
ment  produced,  throughout  the  states  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  indignant  clamour  and  violent 
commotion.  In  Congress  a  proposition  was 
made  to  take  possession  by  force  of  the  whole 
province  of  Louisiana ;  but  a  more  pacific 
course  was  adopted.  Knowing  that  the  pro 
vince  had  been  ceded,  although  not  trans 
ferred,  to  France,  the  president  instituted  a 
negotiation  to  acquire  it  by  purchase.  In 
April,  1803,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  convey 
ing  it  to  the  United  States  for  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars.  Its  acquisition  was  considered 
by  the  United  States  of  the  greatest  import 
ance,  as  it  gave  them  the  entire  control  of  a 
river  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  world. 

At  this  period,  also,  there  was  another  im 
portant  acquisition  of  territory.  The  friendly 
tribe  of  Kaskaskia  Indians,  reduced  by  wars 
and  other  causes  to  a  few  individuals  who 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the 


neighbouring  tribes,  transferred  its  country  to 
the  United  States ;  reserving  only  a  suffi 
ciency  to  maintain  its  members  in  an  agricul 
tural  way.  The  stipulations  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  were,  to  extend  to  them  pa 
tronage  and  protection,  and  to  give  to  them 
certain  annual  aids,  in  money,  implements  of 
agriculture,  and  other  articles  of  their  choice. 
This  ceded  country  extends  along  the  Mis-  ' 
sissippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  and 
up  the  Ohio ;  and  is  esteemed  as  among  the 
most  fertile  within  the  limits  of  the  union. 

The  United  States  had  for  some  time  enjoy 
ed  the  undisputed  repose  of  peace,  with  only 
one  exception.  Tripoli,  the  least  considerable 
of  the  Barbary  states,  had  made  demands, 
founded  neither  in  right  nor  in  compact,  and 
had  denounced  war  on  the  failure  of  the 
American  government  to  comply  with  them 
before  a  given  day.  The  president,  on  this 
occasion,  sent  a  small  squadron  of  frigates 
into  the  Mediterranean,  with  assurances  to 
that  power  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Ame 
rican  government  to  remain  in  peace ;  but 
with  orders  to  protect  our  commerce  against 
the  threatened  attack.  It  was  a  seasonable 
and  salutary  measure ;  for  the  bey  had  al 
ready  declared  war ;  and  the  American  com 
merce  in  the  Mediterranean  was  blockaded, 
while  that  of  the  Atlantic  was  in  peril.  The 
arrival  of  the  squadron  dispelled  the  danger. 
The  Insurgente,  which  had  been  so  honour 
ably  added  to  the  American  navy,  and  the 
Pickering,  of  fourteen  guns,  the  former  com 
manded  by  Captain  Fletcher,  the  latter,  by 
Captain  Hillar,  were  lost  in  the  equinoctial 
gale,  in  September,  1800.  In  1801,  the  En 
terprise,  of  fourteen  guns,  Captain  Sterrett, 
fell  in  with  a  Tripolitan  ship  of  war  of  equal 
force.  The  action  continued  three  hours  and  a 
half,  the  corsair  fighting  with  great  obstinacy, 
and  even  desperation,  until  she  struck,  having 
lost  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  En 
terprise  had  not  a  man  injured.  In  1803, 
Commodore  Preble  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  after 
humbling  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  who  had 
begun  a  covert  war  upon  American  com 
merce,  concentrated  most  of  his  force  before 
Tripoli.  On  arriving  off  that  port,  Captain 
Bainbridge,  in  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  of 
forty-four  guns,  was  sent  into  the  harbour,  to 
reconnoitre.  While  in  eager  pursuit  of  a 
small  vessel,  he  unfortunately  advanced  so  far 
that  the  frigate  grounded,  and  all  attempts  to 
remove  her  were  in  vain.  The  sea  around 
her  was  immediately  covered  with  Tripolitan 
gunboats,  and  Captain  Bainbridge  was  com 
pelled  to  surrender.  This  misfortune,  which 
threw  a  number  of  accomplished  officers  and 
a  valiant  crew  into  oppressive  bondage,  and 
which  shed  a  gloom  over  the  whole  nation,  as 
it  seemed  at  once  to  increase  the  difficulties  of 
a  peace  a  hundred-fold,  was  soon  relieved  by 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  chivalrous  exploits 
that  is  found  in  naval  annals.  Lieutenant 
Stephen  Decatur,  then  one  of  Commodore 
Preble's  subalterns,  proposed  a  plan  for  re 
capturing  or  destroying  the  Philadelphia. 
The  American  squadron  was  at  that  time 
lying  at  Syracuse.  Agreeably  to  the  plan 
proposed,  Lieutenant  Decatur,  in  the  ke'tch 
Intrepid,  four  guns  and  seventy-five  men,  pro 
ceeded,  under  the  escort  of  the  Syren,  Cap 
tain  Stewart,  to  the  harbour  of  Tripoli.  The 
Philadelphia  lay  within  half  gun-shot  of  the 
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bashaw's  castle,  and  several  cruisers  and  gun 
boats  surrounded  her  with  jealous  vigilance. 
The  Intrepid  entered  the  harbour  alone, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  suc 
ceeded  in  getting  near  the  Philadelphia,  be 
tween  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  without  having 
awakened  suspicion  of  her  hostile  designs. 
This  vessel  had  been  captured  from  the  Tri- 
politans,  and,  assuming  on  this  occasion  her 
former  national  appearance,  was  permitted  to 
•warp  alongside,  under  the  alleged  pretence 
that  she  had  lost  all  her  anchors.  The  mo- 
jnent  the  vessel  came  in  contact,  Decatur  and 
Lis  followers  leaped  on  board,  and  soon  over 
whelmed  a  crew  which  was  paralyzed  with 
consternation.  Twenty  of  the  Tnpohtans 
were  killed.  All  the  surrounding  batteries 
being  opened  upon  the  Philadelphia,  she  was 
immediately  set  on  fire,  and  not  abandoned  until 
thoroughly  wrapped  in  flames;  when,  a  fa 
vouring  breeze  springing  up,  the  Intrepid  ex 
tricated  herself  from  her  prey,  and  sailed  tri 
umphantly  out  of  the  harbour  amid  the  light 
of  the  conflagration.  Not  the  slightest  loss 
occurred  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  to 
shade  the  splendour  of  the  enterprise. 

In  July,  1SO-1,  Commodore  Preble  brought 
together  all  his  forces  before  Tripoli,  deter 
mined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  bombardment. 
The  enemy  having  sent  some  of  his  gunboats 
and  galleys  without  the  reef  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  two  divisions  of  American  gun 
boats  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
them,  while  the  large  vessels  assailed  the  bat 
teries  and  town.  On  the  3d.  of  August  this 
plan  was  put  in  execution.  The  squadron 
approached  within  gun-shot  of  the  town,  and 
opened  a  tremendous  fire  of  shot  and  shells, 
which  was  as  promptly  returned  by  the  Tri- 
pohtan  batteries  and  shipping.  At  the  same 
time  the  two  divisions  of  gunboats,  the  first 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Somers,  the 
second  under  Captain  Stephen  Decatur,  who 
had  been  promoted  as  a  reward  for  his  late 
achievement,  advanced  against  those  of  the 
enemy.  The  squadron  was  about  two  hours 
under  the  enemy's  batteries,  generally  within 
pistol-shot,  ranging  by  them  in  deliberate  suc 
cession,  alternately  silencing  their  fires,  and 
launching  its  thunders  into  the  very  palace  of 
the  bashaw;  while  a  more  animated  battle 
•was  ranging  in  another  quarter.  Simultane 
ously  with  the  bombardment  the  American 
gunboats  had  closed  in  desperate  conflict  with 
the  enemy.  Captain  Decatur,  bearing  down 
•upon  one  of  superior  force,  soon  carried  her 
oy  boarding,  when,  taking  his  prize  in  tow, 
he  grappled  with  another,  and  in  like  manner 
transferred  the  fight  to  the  enemy's  deck.  In 
the  fierce  encounter  which  followed  this  se 
cond  attack,  Captain  Decatur,  having  broken 
his  sword,  closed  with  the  Turkish  com 
mander,  and  both  falling  in  the  struggle,  gave 
him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  pistol-shot,  just  as 
the  Turk  was  raising  his  dirk  to  plunge  it  into 
his  breast.  Lieutenant  Trippe,  of  Captain 
Decatur's  squadron,  had  boarded  a  third  large 
gunboat,  with  only  one  midshipman  and  nine 
men,  when  his  boat  fell  oft*,  and  left  him  to 
wage  the  unequal  fight  of  eleven  against  thirty- 
six,  which  was  the  number  of  the  enemy. 
Courage  and  resolution,  however,  converted 
this  devoted  little  band  into  a  formidable  host, 
which,  after  a  sanguinary  contest,  obliged  the 
numerous  foe  to  yield,  with  the  loss  of  four 
teen  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Lieutenant 


Trippe  received  eleven  sabre  wounds,  and  had 
three  of  his  party  wounded,  but  none  killed. 
Several  bombardments  arid  attacks  succeeded 
each  other  at  intervals  throughout  the  month. 
Day  after  day  death  and  devastation  were 
poured  into  Tripoli  with  unsparing  perseve 
rance,  each  attack  exhibiting  instances  of  va 
lour  and  devoted  ness  which  will  give  lustre 
to  history.  The  eyes  of  Europe  were  drawn 
to  the  spot  where  a  young  nation,  scarcely 
emerged  into  notice,  was  signally  chastising 
the  despotic  and  lawless  infidel,  to  whom 
some  of  her  most  powerful  governments  were 
then  paying  tribute. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Commodore  Pre 
ble,  in  order  to  try  new  experiments  of  an 
noyance,  determined  to  send  a  fireship  into 
the  enemy's  harbour.  The  Intrepid  was  fit 
ted  out  for  this  service,  being  filled  with  pow 
der,  shells,  and  other  combustible  materials. 
Captain  Somers,  who  had  often  been  the  emu 
lous  rival  of  Decatur  in  the  career  of  glory, 
was  appointed  to  conduct  her  in,  having  for 
his  associates  in  the  hazardous  enterprise 
Lieutenants  Wadsworth  and  Israel,  all  volun 
teers.  The  Argus,  Vixen,  and  Nautilus, 
were  to  convoy  the  Intrepid  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  Captain  Somers  and 
Lieutenant  Wadsworth  made  choice  of  two 
of  the  fleetest  boats  in  the  squadron,  manned 
with  picked  crews,  to  bring  them  out.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  she  stood  into  the 
harbour  with  a  moderate  breeze.  Several 
shot  were  fired  at  her  from  the  batteries.  She 
had  nearly  gained  her  place  of  destination 
when  she  exploded,  without  having  made 
any  of  the  signals  previously  concerted  to 
show  that  the  crew  was  safe.  Night  hung 
over  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  left  the 
whole  squadron  a  prey  to  the  most  painful 
anxiety.  The  convoy  hovered  about  the  har 
bour  until  sunrise,  when  no  remains  could  be 
discovered  either  of  the  Intrepid  or  her  boats. 
Doubt  was  turned  into  certainty,  that  she  had 
prematurely  blown  up,  as  one  of  the  enemy's 
gunboats  was  observed  to  be  missing,  and 
several  others  much  shattered  and  damaged. 
Commodore  Preble,  in  his  account,  says,  that 
he  was  led  to  believe  "  that  those  boats  were 
detached  from  the  enemy's  flotilla  to  intercept 
the  ketch,  and  without  suspecting  her  to  be  a 
fireship,  the  missing  boats  had  suddenly 
boarded  her,  when  the  gallant  Somers  and 
the  heroes  of  his  party  observing  the  other 
three  boats  surrounding  them,  and  no  pro 
spect  of  escape,  determined  at  once  to  prefer 
death,  and  the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  to 
captivity  and  torturing  slavery,  put  a  match 
to  the  train  leading  directly  to  the  magazine, 
which  at  once  blew  the  whole  into  the  air,  and 
terminated  their  existence ;"  and  he  adds, 
that  his  "  conjectures  respecting  this  affair  are 
founded  on  a  resolution  which  Captain  Somers 
and  Lieutenants  Wadsworth  and  Israel  had 
formed,  neither  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy, 
nor  suffer  him  to  get  possession  of  the  powder 
on  board  the  Intrepid."  Soon  after  these 
I  events,  Commodore  Preble  gave  up  the  com 
mand  in  the  Mediterranean  to  Commodore 
Barron,  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 
His  eminent  services  were  enthusiastically  ac- 
[  knowledged  by  his  admiring  fellow-citizens, 
j  as  well  of  those  of  his  associates  in  arms, 
!  "  whose  names,"  in  the  expressive  language 
j  of  Congress  on  the  occasion,  "  ought  to  live 
in  the  recollection  and  affection  of  a  grate 


ful  country,  and  whose  conduct  ought  to  be 
<  regarded  as  an  example  to  future  genera- 
i  tions. 

While  the  squadron  remained  before  Tri 
poli  other  deeds  of  heroism  were  performed. 
William  Eaton,  who  had  been  a  captain  in 
the  American  army,  was,  at  the  commence 
ment  of  this  war,  consul  at  Tunis.  He  there 
became  acquainted  with  Hamet  Caramauly, 
whom  a  younger  brother  had  excluded  from 
j  the  throne  of  Tripoli.  With  him  he  con- 
I  certed  an  expedition  against  the  reigning 
sovereign,  and  repaired  to  the  United  States 
to  obtain  permission  and  the  means  to  under 
take  it.  Permission  was  granted,  the  co 
operation  of  the  squadron  recommended,  and 
such  pecuniary  assistance  as  could  be  spared 
was  afforded.  To  raise  an  army  in  Egypt, 
and  lead  it  to  attack  the  usurper  in  his  do 
minions,  was  the  project  which  had  been  con 
certed.  In  the  beginning  of  1805,  Eaton  met 
Hamet  at  Alexandria,  and  was  appointed 
general  of  his  forces.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
at  the  head  of  a  respectable  body  of  mounted 
Arabs,  and  about  seventy  Christians,  he  set 
out  for  Tripoli.  His  route  lay  across  a  de 
sert  one  thousand  miles  in  extent.  On  his 
march,  he  encountered  peril,  fatigue,  and  suf 
fering,  the  description  of  which  would  re 
semble  the  exaggerations  of  romance.  Ou 
the  25th  of  April,  having  been  fifty  days  on 
the  march,  he  arrived  before  Derne,  a  Tripo- 
litan  city  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  found  in 
the  harbour  a  part  of  the  American  squadron 
destined  to  assist  him.  He  learnt  also  that 
the  usurper,  having;  received  notice  of  his  ap 
proach,  had  raised  a  considerable  army,  and 
was  then  within  a  day's  march  of  the  city. 
No  time  was  therefore  to  be  lost.  The  next 
morning  he  summoned  the  governor  to  sur 
render,  who  returned  for  answer,  "  My  head 
or  yours."  The  city  was  assaulted,  and  after 
a  contest  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  possession 
was  gained.  The  Christians  suffered  severely, 
and  the  general  was  slightly  wounded.  Great 
exertions  were  immediately  made  to  fortify 
the  city.  On  the  3th  of  May  it  was  attacked 
by  the  Tripolitan  army.  Although  ten  times 
more  numerous  than  Eaton's  band,  the  as 
sailants,  after  persisting  four  hours  in  the  at 
tempt,  were  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  10th 
of  June  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  enemy  were  defeated.  The  next  day  the 
American  frigate  Constitution  arrived  in  the 
harbour,  which  so  terrified  the  Tripolitans 
that  they  fled  precipitately  to  the  desert.  The 
frigate  came,  however,  to  arrest  the  opera 
tions  of  Eaton  in  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  and 
successful  career.  Alarmed  at  his  progress, 
the  reigning  bashaw  had  offered  terms  of 
peace,  which,  being  much  more  favourable 
than  had  before  been  offered,  were  accepted 
by  Mr.  Lear,  the  authorized  agent  of  the  go 
vernment.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  were  given 
as  ransom  for  the  unfortunate  American  pri 
soners,  and  an  engagement  was  made  to  with 
draw  all  support  from  Hamet.  The  nation, 
proud  of  the  exploits  of  Eaton,  regretted 
this  diplomatic  interference,  but  the  treaty  was 
subsequently  ratified  by  the  president  and 
senate. 

During  the  year  1804  the  Delaware  Indians 
relinquished  to  the  United  States  their  title  to 
an  extensive  tract  east  of  the  Mississippi,    be 
tween  the  Wabash  and  Ohio,  for  which  they 
!  were  to  receive   annuities  in  animals  and  im 
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plements  for  agriculture,  and  in  other  neces 
saries.  This  was  an  important  acquisition, 
not  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but  because, 
by  its  commanding  the  Ohio  for  three  hundred 
miles,  and  nearly  half  that  distance  the  Wa- 
bash,  the  produce  of  the  settled  country  could 
be  safely  conveyed  down  those  rivers,  and, 
with  the  cession  recently  made  by  the  Kas- 
kaskias,  it  nearly  consolidated  the  possessions 
of  the  United  States  north  of  the  Ohio,  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  re-elected  to  fill  the  president's  chair, 
by  the  decided  majority  of  sixty-two  votes 
against  sixteen,  a  circumstance  which  he  view 
ed  as  an  indication  of  a  great  decay  in  the 
strength  of  the  federal  party.  George  Clinton 
Was  also  elected  vice-president. 

The  American  government  at  this  period 
began  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  contest 
which  was  raging  in  Europe.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  splendid  talents  of  Napoleon 
the  military  prowess  of  France  had  brought 
most  of  the  European  nations  to  her  feet. 
England,  however,  still  retained  almost  un 
disputed  command  of  the  ocean,  expelling 
every  hostile  navy  from  the  seas.  America 
profited  from  the  destruction  of  the  ships  and 
commerce  of  other  nations  ;  being  neutral, 
her  vessels  carried  from  port  to  port  the  pro 
ductions  of  France  and  the  dependant  king 
doms  ;  and  also  to  the  ports  of  those  kingdoms 
the  manufactures  of  England:  indeed,  few 
ships  were  found  on  the  ocean  except  those 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
These  advantages  were,  however,  too  great 
to  be  long  enjoyed  unmolested.  American 
ships  carrying  to  Europe  the  produce  of 
French  colonies  were,  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  war,  captured  by  British  cruisers,  and 
condemned  by  their  courts  as  lawful  prizes  ; 
and  now  several  European  ports  under  the 
control  of  France  were,  by  British  orders  in 
council, dated  in  May  1806,  declared  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  although  not  invested,  with  a  Brit 
ish  fleet;  and  American  vessels  attempting 
to  enter  those  ports  were  also  captured  and 
Condemned.  France  and  her  allies  suffered, 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  from  these  pro 
ceedings;  but  her  vengeance  fell  not  so  much 
upon  the  belligerent  as  upon  the  neutral  party. 
By  a  decree,  issued  in  Berlin  in  November, 
1806,  the  French  emperor  declared  the  Brit 
ish  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  of 
course  authorized  the  capture  of  all  neutral 
vessels  attempting  to  trade  with  those  islands. 
From  these  measures  of  both  nations  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  severely  suf 
fered,  and  their  merchants  loudly  demanded 
of  the  government  redress  and  protection. 

This  was  not  the  only  grievance  to  which 
the  contest  between  the  European  powers 
gave  rise.  Great  Britain  claimed  a  right  to 
search  for  and  seize  English  sailors,  even  on 
board  neutral  vessels  while  traversing  the 
ocean.  In  the  exercise  of  this  pretended 
ri^ht,  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
seized,  dragged  from  their  friends,  transported 
to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  compelled  to 
perform  the  duty  of  British  sailors,  and  to 
fight  with  nations  at  peace  with  their  own. 
Against  this  outrage  upon  personal  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  American  citizens,  Washington, 
Adams,  and  Jefferson  had  remonstrated  in 
vain.  The  abuse  continued,  and  every  year 
added  to  its  aggravation.  In  June,  1807,  a 


circumstance  occurred  which  highly  and  just 
ly  incensed  the  Americans.  The  frigate 
Chesapeake,  being  ordered  on  a  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Barron,  sailing  from  Hampton 
Roads,  was  come  up  with  by  the  British  ship 
of  war  Leopard,  one  of  a  squadron  then  at 
anchor  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
An  officer  was  sent  from  the  Leopard  to  the 
Chesapeake,  with  a  note  from  the  captain 
respecting  some  deserters  from  some  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  ships,  supposed  to  be 
serving  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  order  from  Vice- 
Admiral  Berkeley,  requiring  and  directing 
the  commanders  of  ships  and  vessels  under 
his  command,  in  case  of  meeting  with  the 
American  frigate  at  sea,  and  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  to  show  the  order 
to  her  captain,  and  to  require  to  search  his 
ship  for  the  deserters  from  certain  ships 
therein  named,  and  to  proceed  and  search  for 
them ;  and  if  a  similar  demand  should  be  made 
by  the  American,  he  was  permitted  to  search 
for  deserters  from  their  service,  according  to 
the  customs  and  usage  of  civilized  nations  on 
terms  of  amity  with  each  other.  Commodore 
Barron  gave  an  answer,  purporting  that  he 
knew  of  no  such  men  as  were  described  ;  that 
the  recruiting  officers  for  the  Chesapeake  had 
been  particularly  instructed  by  the  govern 
ment,  through  him,  not  to  enter  any  deserters 
from  his  Britannic  majesty's  ships ;  that  he 
knew  of  none  such  being  in  her;  that  he  was 
instructed  never  to  permit  the  crew  of  any 
ship  under  his  command  to  be  mustered  by 
any  officers  but  her  own;  that  he  was  dis 
posed  to  preserve  harmony,  and  hoped  his 
answer  would  prove  satisfactory.  The  Leo 
pard,  shortly  after  this  answer  was  received 
by  her  commander,  ranged  along  side  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire 
upon  her.  The  Chesapeake,  unprepared  for 
action,  made  no  resistance,  but  having  suffered 
much  damage,  and  lost  three  men  killed,  and 
eighteen  wounded,  Commodore  Barron  or 
dered  his  colours  to  be  struck,  and  sent  a 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Leopard,  to  inform 
her  commander  that  he  considered  the  Chesa 
peake  her  prize.  The  commander  of  the 
Leopard  sent  an  officer  on  board,  who  took 
possession  of  the  Chesapeake,  mustered  her 
crew,  and,  carrying  off  four  of  her  men,  aban 
doned  the  ship.  Commodore  Barron,  find 
ing  that  the  Chesapeake  was  very  much  in 
jured,  returned,  with  the  advice  of  his  offi 
cers,  to  Hampton  Roads.  On  receiving  infor 
mation  of  this  outrage,  the  president,  by  pro 
clamation,  interdicted  the  harbours  and  wa 
ters  of  the  United  States  to  all  armed  British 
vessels,  forbade  intercourse  with  them,  and 
ordered  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of 
Norfolk,  and  such  other  preparations  as  the 
occasion  appeared  to  require.  An  armed  ves 
sel  of  the  United  States  was  despatched  with 
instructions  to  the  American  minister  at  Lon 
don  to  call  on  the  British  government  for  the 
satisfaction  and  security  which  this  outrage 
required. 

Bonaparte  having  declared  his  purpose  of 
enforcing  with  rigour  the  Berlin  decree  ;  the 
British  government  having  solemnly  asserted 
the  right  of  search  and  impressment,  and  hav 
ing  intimated  their  intention  to  adopt  mea 
sures  in  retaliation  of  the  French  decree,  the 
President  recommended  to  Congress  that  the 


seamen,  ships,  and  merchandise  of  the  United 
States  should  be  detained  in  port  to  preserve 
them  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  them 
on  the  ocean;  and  a  law  laying  an  indefinite? 
embargo  was  in  consequence  enacted.  A  few 
days  only  had  elapsed  when  information  was 
received  that  Great  Britain  had  prohibited 
neutrals,  except  upon  most  injurious  condi 
tions,  from  trading  with  France  or  her  allies,  . 
comprising  nearly  every  maritime  nation  of 
Europe.  This  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks 
by  a  decree  issued  by  Bonaparte,  at  Milan, 
declaring  that  every  neutral  vessel  which 
should  submit  to  be  visited  by  a  British  ship, 
or  comply  with  the  terms  demanded,  should 
be  confiscated,  if  afterwards  found  in  his  ports, 
or  taken  by  his  cruisers.  Thus,  at  the  date 
of  the  embargo,  were  orders  and  decrees  in 
existence  rendering  liable  to  capture  almost 
every  American  vessel  sailing  on  the  ocean. 
In  the  New  England  states,  the  embargo, 
withholding  the  merchant  from  a  career  in 
which  he  had  been  highly  prosperous,  and  in 
which  he  imagined  that  he  might  still  be  fa 
voured  by  fortune,  occasioned  discontent  and 
clamour.  The  federalists,  more  numerous 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  union,  pro 
nounced  it  a  measure  unwise  and  oppressive. 
These  representations,  and  the  distress  which 
the  people  endured,  induced  a  zealous  oppo 
sition  to  the  measures  of  the  government. 

The  president,  in  his  message  on  the  open 
ing  of  the  tenth  Congress,  stated  the  continu 
ed  disregard  shown  by  the  belligerent  na 
tions  to  the  neutral  rights,  so  destructive  to 
the  American  commerce  ;  and  referred  it  to 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  decide  on  the 
course  best  adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things. 
"With  the  Barbary  powers,"  he  said,  "we 
continue  in  harmony,  with  the  exception  of  an 
unjustifiable  proceeding  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
towards  our  consul  to  that  regency,"  the  cha 
racter  and  circumstances  of  which  he  laid  be 
fore  Congress.  "With  our  Indian  neighbours 
the  public  peace  has  been  steadily  maintain 
ed.  From  a  conviction  that  we  consider  them 
as  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  cherish  with  sin 
cerity  their  rights  and  interests,  the  attach 
ment  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  gaining  strength 
daily,  is  extending  from  the  nearer  to  the 
more  remote,  and  will  amply  requite  us  for 
the  justice  and  friendship  practised  towards 
them.  Husbandry  and  household  manufac 
ture  are  advancing  among  them,  more  rapidly 
with  the  southern  than  the  northern  tribes, 
from  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  ;  and 
one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Chero 
kee  nation,  has  now  under  consideration  to  so 
licit  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  be  identified  with  us,  in  laws  and  govern 
ment  in  such  progressive  manner  as  we  shall 
think  best." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  following  and  confirming  the 
example  of  Washington,  determined  not  to 
continue  in  office  for  a  longer  term  than  eight 
years.  "Never  did  a  prisoner,"  says  the  pre 
sident  of  the  American  republic,  "  released 
from  his  chains,  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall  on 
shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power.  Nature 
intended  me  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  sci 
ence,  by  rendering  them  my  supreme  delight. 
But  the  enormities  of  the  times  in  which  I 
have  lived  have  forced  me  to  take  a  part  in 
resisting  diem,  and  to  commit  myself  on  the 
boisterous  ocean  of  political  passions.  I  thank 
God  for  the  opportunity  of  retiring  from  them 
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•without 


the  i  and  acknowledged  law.     How  long;  their  ar-  become   me  here  to  speak  ;   I  may   however 
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lined  to  meet   misfortunes  it  will  be  because 
no  human  wisdom  could  avert  them." 


sympa- 
the  rich 

enjoys  in  the  benedictions  of  a  be- 
country,  gratefully   bestowed  for   ex- 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


ADMINISTRATION    OF    MR.    MADISON. 


MR.  JEFFERSON  was  succeeded  in  the  pre 
sidency  by  Mr.  Madison.  He  stated  in  his 
inaugural  address,  that,  "  Unwilling  to  depart 
from  examples  of  the  most  revered  authority, 
I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion,  now  presented, 
to  express  the  profound  impression  made  on 
me  by  the  call  of  my  country  to  the  station, 
to  the  duties  of  which  I  am  about  to  pledge 
myself,  by  the  most  solemn  of  sanctions.  So 
distinguished  a  mark  of  confidence,  proceeding 
from  the  deliberate  and  tranquil  suffrage  of  a 
free  and  virtuous  nation,  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  commanded  my  gratitude 
and  devotion,  as  well  as  filled  me  with  an 
awful  sense  of  the  trust  to  be  assumed.  Un 
der  the- various  circumstances  which  give  pe 
culiar  solemnity  to  the  existing  period,  I  feel, 


and  of  the  fair  and  liberal  attempts  to  induce   loved 

a  revocation  of  them,  cannot  be   anticipated. !  alted    talents,    zealously   devoted,   through 

Assuring  myself,  that  under  every  vicissitude, 

the  determined  spirit  and  united  councils  of 

the   nation  will  be   safe-guards  to  its  honour, 

and  its  essential  interests,  1  repair  to  the  post 

with   no  other   discouragement 

•ings  from  my  own  inadequacy 
to  its  high  duties.  If  I  do  not  sink  under  the 
weight  of  this  deep  conviction,  it  is  because  I 


assigned   me 
than  what 


that  both  the  honour  and  the  responsibility, 
allotted  to  me,  are  inexpressibly  enhanced. 

"  The  present  situation  of  the  world  is  in 
deed  without  a  parallel ;  and  that  of  our  coun 
try  full  of  difficulties.  The  pressure  of  these 
too  is  the  more  severely  felt,  because  they 
have  fallen  upon  us  at  a  moment,  when  na 
tional  prosperity  being  at  a  height  not  before 
attained,  the  contrast  resulting  from  this 
change  has  been  rendered  the  more  striking. 
Under  the  benign  influence  of  our  republican 
institutions,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  with 
all  nations,  whilst  so  many  of  them  were  en 
gaged  in  bloody  and  wasteful  wars,  the  fruits 
of  a  just  policy  were  enjoyed  in  an  unrivalled 
growth  of  our  faculties  and  resources.  Proofs 
of  this  were  seen  in  the  improvements  of 
agriculture ;  in  the  successful  enterprises  of 
commerce  ;  in  the  progress  of  manufactures 
and  useful  arts ;  in  the  increase  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  reducing 
the  public  debt;  and  in  the  valuable  works 
and  establishments  every  where  multiplying 
over  the  face  of  our  land. 

"  It  is  a  precious  reflection,  that  the  transi 
tion  from  this  prosperous  condition  of  our 
country  to  the  scene,  which  has  for  some  time 
been  distressing  us,  is  not  chargeable  on  any 
unwarrantable  views,  nor,  as  I  trust,  on  any 
involuntary  errors  in  the  public  councils.  In 
dulging  no  passions -which  trespass  on  the 
rights  or  the  repose  of  other  nations,  it  has 
been  the  true  glory  of  the  United  States  to 
cultivate  peace,  by  observing  justice,  and  to 
entitle  themselves  to  the  respect  of  the  na 
tions  at  war  by  fulfilling  their  neutral  obliga- 


find  some  support  in  a  consciousness  of  the 
purposes,  and  a  confidence  in  the  principles 
which  I  bring  with  me  into  this  arduous  ser 
vice. 

"  To  cherish  peace  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  all  nations  having  correspondent  disposi 
tions  ;  to  maintain  sincere  neutrality  towards 
belligerent  nations ;  to  prefer,  in  all  cases,  ami 
cable  discussions  and  reasonable  accommoda 
tion  of  differences,  to  a  decision  of  them  by  an 
appeal  to  arms  ;  to  exclude  foreign  intrigues 
and  foreign  partialities,  so  degrading  to  all 
countries  and  so  baneful  to  free  ones  ;  to  foster 
a  spirit  of  independence,  too  just  to  invade  the 
rights  of  others,  too  proud  to  surrender  our 
own,  too  liberal  to  indulge  unworthy  preju 
dices  ourselves,  and  too  elevated  not  to  look 
down  upon  them  in  others  ;  to  hold  the  union 
of  the  states  as  the  basis  of  their  peace  and 
happiness ;  to  support  the  constitution,  which 
is  the  cement  of  the  union,  as  well  in  its  limit 
ations  as  in  its  authorities ;  to  respect  the 
rights  and  authorities  reserved  to  the  states 
and  to  the  people,  as  equally  incorporated  with 
and  essential  to  the  success  of  the  general 
system ;  to  avoid  the  slightest  interference 
with  the  rights  of  conscience  or  the  functions 
of  religion,  so  wisely  exempted  from  civil  ju 
risdiction  ;  to  preserve,  in  their  full  energy, 
the  other  salutary  provisions  in  behalf  of  pri 
vate  and  personal  rights,  and  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  ;  to  observe  economy  in  public 
expenditures  ;  to  liberate  the  public  resources 
by  an  honourable  discharge  of  the  public 
debts  ;  to  keep  within  the  requisite  limits  a 
standing  military  force,  always  remembering, 
that  an  armed  and  trained  militia  is  the  firm 
est  bulwark  of  republics,  that  without  stand 
ing  armies  their  liberty  can  never  be  in  dan 
ger,  nor,  \vith  large  ones,  safe ;  to  promote, 
by  authorized  means,  improvements  friendly 
to  agriculture,  to  manufactures,  and  to  exter 
nal  as  well  as  internal  commerce  ;  to  favour, 
in  like  manner,  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  diffusion  of  information,  as  the  best 
aliment  to  true  liberty  ;  to  carry  on  the  be 
nevolent  plans  which  have  been  so  meritori 
ously  applied  to  the  conversion  of  our  abori 
ginal  neighbours,  from  the  degradation  and 
wretchedness  of  savage  life,  to  a  participation 
of  the  improvements  of  which  the  human 
mind  and  manners  are  susceptible  in  a  civil- 


lions  with  the  most  scrupulous  impartiality,  jized   state: — as  far  as   sentiments  and   inten- 
If  there  be  candour  in  the  world,  the  truth  ofitions  such  as  these   can  aid  the  fulfilment  o: 


these  assertions  will  not  be  questioned.     Pos 
terity  at  least  will  do  justice  to  them. 

"  This   unexceptionable   course    could   not 
avail  against  the  injustice  and  violence  of  the 


my  duty,  they  will  be  a  resource  which  can 
not  fail  me. 

"  It  is  my  good  fortune,  moreover,  to  have 
the  T>ath   in  which  1  am  to   tread,  lighted  by 


belligerent  powers.  In  their  rage  against  |  examples  of  illustrious  services,  successfully 
each  other,  or  impelled  by  more  direct  mo- j  rendered  in  the  most  trying  difficulties,  by 
lives,  principles  of  retaliation  have  been  intro- 1  those  who  have  marched  before  me.  Of  those 
duced,  equally  contrary  to  universal  reason  !of  my  immediate  predecessor,  it  might  least 
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long  career,  to  the  advancement  of  its  highest 
interest  and  happiness.  But  the  source  to 
which  1  look  for  the  aids,  which  alone  can 
supply  my  deficiencies,  is  in  the  well  tried  in- 
and  virtue  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
and  in  the  councils  of  those  representing  them 
n  the  other  departments  associated  in  the  care 
}f  the  national  interests.  In  these,  my  confi 
dence  will,  under  every  difficulty,  be  best 
ilaced  ;  next  to  that,  we  have  all  been  en- 
to  feel  in  the  guardianship  and 
of  that  Almighty  Being,  whose 
>ower  regulates  the  destiny  of  nations,  whose 
'  ilessings  have  been  so  conspicuously  dis 
pensed  to  this  rising  republic,  and  to  whom 
we  are  bound  to  address  our  devout  gratitude 
or  the  past,  as  well  as  our  fervent  supplica 
tions  and  best  hopes  for  the  future." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Congress  under  the 
new  president  was  to  repeal  the  embargo  ; 
3Ut  at  the  same  time  to  prohibit  all  intercourse 
with  France  and  England. 

In  the  non-intercourse  law  a  provision  was 
nserted,  that  if  either  nation  should  revoke 
icr  hostile  edicts,  and  the  president  should 
announce  that  fact  by  proclamation,  then  the 
aw  should  cease  to  be  in  force  in  regard  to 
he  nation  so  revoking.  On  the  23d  of  April, 
Mr.  Erskine,  minister  plenipotentiary  from  his 
Britannic  majesty  to  the  United  States, 
pledged  his  court  to  repeal  its  anti-neutral  de- 
by  the  10th  of  June  ;  and,  in  conse 
quence  of  an  arrangement  now  made  with 
the  British  minister,  the  president  proclaimed 
that  commercial  intercourse  would  be  re 
newed  on  that  day  ;  but  this  arrangement  was 
disavowed  by  the  ministry  ;  and,  in  October, 
Mr.  Erskine  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  soon  giving  offence  to  the  American  go 
vernment,  all  further  intercourse  with  him 
was  refused,  and  he  was  recalled. 

The  Rambouillet  decree,  alleged  to  be  de 
signed  to  retaliate  the  act  of  Congress,  which 
forbade  French  vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  was  issued  by  Bonaparte 
on  the  23d  of  March.  By  this  decree,  all 
American  vessels  and  cargoes,  arriving  in  any 
of  the  ports  of  France,  or  of  countries  occu 
pied  by  French  troops,  were  ordered  to  be 
seized  and  condemned. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Congress  passed  an  act, 
excluding  British  and  French  armed  vessels 
from  the  waters  of  the  United  States  ;  but 
providing,  that  if  either  of  the  above  nations 
should  modify  its  edicts  before  the  3d  of 
March,  1S11,  so  that  they  should  cease  to  vio 
late  neutral  commerce,  of  which  fact  the  pre 
sident  was  to  give  notice  by  proclamation,  and 
the  other  nation  should  not,  within  three 
months  after,  pursue  a  similar  course,  com 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  first  might  be 
renewed,  but  not  with  the  other. 

In  August  the  French  government  assured 
Mr.  Armstrong,  the  American  envoy  at  Paris, 
that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  re 
voked,  the  revocation  to  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  November  ensuing.  Confiding  in 
this  assurance,  the  president,  on  the  second 
day  of  November,  issued  his  proclamation, 
declaring  that  unrestrained  commerce  with 
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France  was  allowed,  but  that  all    intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  was  prohibited. 

Great  Britain  having  previously  expressed 
a  willingness  to  repeal  her  orders,  whenever 
France  should  repeal  her  decrees,  was  now 
called  upon  by  the  American  envoy  to  fulfil 
that  engagement.  The  British  ministry  ob 
jected,  however,  that  the  French  decrees 
could  not  be  considered  as  repealed,  a  letter 
from  the  minister  of  state  not  being,  for  that 
purpose,  a  document  of  sufficient  authority  ; 
and  still  persisted  to  enforce  the  orders  in 
council.  For  this  purpose  British  ships  of 
war  were  stationed  before  the  principal  har 
bours  of  the  United  States.  All  American 
merchantmen,  departing  or  returning,  wer 
boarded,  searched,  and  many  of  them  sent  to 
British  ports  as  legal  prizes.  The  contempt 
in  which  the  British  officers  held  the  Repub 
lican  navy,  in  one  instance,  led  to  an  action. 
Commodore  Rogers,  in  the  President  frigate, 
met  in  the  evening  a  vessel  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia:  he  hailed  ;  but,  instead  of  receiving 
an  answer,  was  hailed  in  turn,  and  a  shot  was 
fired,  which  struck  the  mainmast  of  the  Pre 
sident.  The  fire  was  instantly  returned  by 
the  commodore,  and  continued  for  a  few  mi 
nutes,  when,  finding  his  antagonist  was  of  in 
ferior  force,  and  that  her  guns  were  almost 
silenced,  he  desisted.  On  hailing  again,  an 
anssver  was  given,  that  the  ship  was  the  Bri 
tish  sloop  of  war,  Little  Belt,  of  eighteen  guns. 
Thirty-two  of  her  men  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  ship  was  much  disabled. 

For  several  years  the  Indian  tribes,  residing 
near  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  had  occu 
pied  themselves  in  murdering  and  robbing  the 
white  settlers  in  their  vicinity.  At  length  the 
frontier  inhabitants,  being  seriously  alarmed 
by  their  hostile  indications,  in  the  autumn  of 
1811  Governor  Harrison  resolved  to  move  to 
wards  the  Prophet's  town,  on  the  Wabash, 
with  a  body  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  militia, 
and  the  fourth  United  States  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Boyd,  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  threatened 
hostilities.  His  expedition  was  made  early  in 
November.  On  his  approach  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Prophet's  town,  the  principal 
chiefs  came  out  with  offers  of  peace  and  sub 
mission,  and  requested  the  governor  to  en 
camp  for  the  night ;  but  this  was  only  a  trea 
cherous  artifice.  At  four  in  the  morning  the 
camp  was  furiously  assailed,  and  a  bloody 
contest  ensued  ;  the  Indians  were  however 
repulsed.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri 
cans  was  sixty-two  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  wounded,  and  a  still  greater 
number  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  Governor 
Harrison,  having  destroyed  the  Prophet's 
town,  and  established  forts,  returned  to  Vin- 
cennes. 

In  November  reparation  was  made  by  the 
British  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake. 
Mr.  Foster,  the  British  envoy,  informed  the 
secretary  of  the  United  States,  that  he  was  in 
structed  to  repeat  to  the  American  govern 
ment  the  prompt  disavowal  made  by  his  ma- 
jesfy,  on  being  apprized  of  the  unauthorized 
act  of  the  officer  in  command  of  his  naval 
forces  on  the  coast  of  America,  whose  recall 
from  a  highly  important  and  honourable  com 
mand  immediately  ensued,  as  a  mark  of  his 
majesty's  disapprobation ;  that  he  was  au 
thorized  to  offer,  in  addition  to  that  disavowal 
on  the  part  of  his  royal  highness,  the  immedi- 


1  ate  restoration,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  |  post  above  Detroit,  had  surrendered  to  a  large 
admit,  of  the  men  who,  in  consequence  of  Ad- 1  body  of  British  and  Indians,  who  were  rush- 
miral  Berkeley's  orders,  were  forcibly  taken !  ing  down  the  river  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
out  of  the  Chesapeake,  to  the  vessels  from  i  overwhelm  the  American  forces.  Panic- 
which  they  were  taken  ;  or,  if  that  ship  were  i  struck,  General  Hull  hastened  back  to  Drtroit. 

|  no  longer  in  commission,  to  such  a  seaport  of  I  General  Brock,    the   commander  at   Malder, 


the  United  States  as  the  American  govern 
ment  may  name  for  the  purpose  ;  and  that  he 
was  also  authorized  to  offer  to  the  American 


pursued  him,  and  erected  batteries  opposite 
Detroit.  The  next  day,  meeting  with  no  re 
sistance,  General  Brock  resolved  to  march  di- 


governrnent  a  suitable  pecuniary  provision  for  rectly  forward  and  assault  the  fort.  The 
the  sufferers,  in  consequence  of  the  attack  on  I  American  troops  awaited  the  approach  of  thi- 
the  Chesapeake,  including  the  families  of  those  enemy,  and  anticipated  victory;  but,  to  their 
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seamen  who  fell  in  the  action,  and  of  the 
wounded  survivors.  The  president  acceded 
to  these  propositions  ;  and  the  officer  com 
manding  the  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in  the 
harbour  of  Boston,  was  instructed  to  receive 
the  men  who  were  to  be  restored  to  that  ship. 
The  British  envoy,  however,  could  give  no 
assuranca  that  his  government  was  disposed 
to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  sub 
ject  of  impressment,  or  to  repeal  the  orders  in 


y, 'General  Hull  opened  a  correspond 
ence,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  rhi- 
army,  and  of  the  territory  of  Michigan.  An 
event  so  disgraceful,  occurring  ia  a  qnnrtnr 
where  success  was  confidently  anticipated, 
caused  the  greatest  mortification  and  amaze 
ment  throughout  the  Union. 

General  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the  New  York 
militia,  had  the  command  of  the  troops  whirli 
were  called  the  army  of  the  centre.  His  honri- 


council.      These  orders,  on  the  contrary,  con-  j  quarters  were  at  Lewiston  on  the  river  Niu- 


tinued  to  be  enforced  with  rigour;  and,  on 
the  restoration  of  a  free,  commerce  with 
France,  a  large  number  of  American  vessels, 
laden  with  rich  cargoes,  and  destined  to  her 
ports,  fell  into  the  power  of  British  cruisers, 
which,  since  1S03,  had  captured  nine  hun- 
:lred  American  vessels. 

Early  in  November,  1811,  President  Madi 
son  summoned  the  Congress.  His  message 
indicating  an  apprehension  of  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain,  the  committee  of  foreign  rela 
tions  in  the  house  of  representatives  reported 
resolutions  for  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  ar 
my  ;  for  raising  an  additional  force  of  ten 
thousand  men  ;  for  authorizing  the  president 
to  accept  the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volun 
teers,  and  for  ordering  out  the  militia  when  he 
should  judge  it  necessary  ;  for  repairing  the 
navy  ;  and  for  authorizing  the  arming  of  mer 
chantmen  in  self-defence.  A  bill  from  the 
senate,  for  raising  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
after  much  discussion,  was  also  agreed  to  by 
the  house. 

The  American  Congress,  although  continu 
ing  the  preparations  for  war,  still  cherished 
the  hope  that  a  change  of  policy  in  Europe 
would  render  unnecessary  an  appeal  to  arms 
till  May  in  the  following  year.  Towards  the 
close  of  that  season,  the  Hornet  arrived  from 
London,  bringing  information  that  no  prospect 
existed  of  a  favourable  change.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  the  president  sent  a  message  to  Con 
gress,  recounting  the  wrongs  received  from 
Great  Britain,  and  submitting  the  question, 
whether  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
endure  them,  or  resort  to  war  ?  The  mes- 
ige  was  considered  with  closed  doors.  On 
the  18th,  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  war 
against  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  next  day  a 
proclamation  was  issued.  Against  this  de 
claration,  however,  the  representatives,  be 
longing  to  the  federal  party,  presented  c  so 
lemn  protest,  which  was  written  with  great 
ability. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war.  Gene 
ral  Hull  was  n'so  governor  of  tVe  Micl.igan 
territory,  of  which  Detroit  is  the  capital.  On 
the  12th  of  July,  \vith  two  thousand  regulars 
and  volunteers,  he  crossed  the  river  dividing 
the  United  States  from  Canada,  apparently 
intending  to  attack  Maiden,  and  thence  to 
proceed  to  Montreal.  Information  was,  how 
ever,  received,  that  Mackinaw,  an  American 


gara,  and  on  the  .opposite  side  was  Qurens- 
to\vn,  a  fortified  British  post.  The  militia 
displaying  great  eagerness  to  bo  led  against 
the  enemy,  the  general  determined  to  cross 
the  river  at  the  head  of  about  one  thousand 
men  :  though  successful  at  first,  he  was  com 
pelled,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  engagement, 
to  surrender.  General  Brock,  the  British 
commander,  fell  in  rallying  his  troops. 

The  army  of  the  north,  which  was  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Genera!  Dearborn, 
was  stationed  at  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  anil 
at  Plattsburgh,  on  Lake  Champlain.  From 
the  latter  post,  a  detachment  marched  a  short 
distance  into  Canada,  surprised  a  small  body 
of  British  and  Indians,  and  destroyed  a  con 
siderable  quantity  of  public  stores.  Other 
movements  were  anxiously  expected  by  the 
people;  but,  after  the  misfortunes  of  Detroit 
and  Niagara,  the  general  deemed  it  inexpe 
dient  to  engage  in  any  important  enterprise. 

While,  on  land,  defeat  and  disgrace  at 
tended  the  arms  of  the  republic,  on  the  ocean 
they  gained  victories,  which  compensated  their 
loss,  and  relieved  their  wounded  pridr.  On 
the  19th  of  August,  Captain  Hull,  command 
ing  the  Constitution,  of  forty-four  guns,  fell  in 
with  the  British  frigate,  Le  Guerriere.  She 
advanced  towards  the  Constitution,  firinf 
broadsides  at  intervals  ;  the  American  re" 
served  her  fire  till  she  had  approached  within 
half  pistol  shot,  when  a  tremendous  cannon 
ade  was  directed  upon  her,  and  in  thirty  mi 
nutes,  every  mast  and  nearly  every  sparbeincf 
shot  away,  Captain  Dacres  struck  his  flag.  Of 
the  crew,  fifty  were  killed  and  .sixty-four 
wounded  ;  while  the  Constitution  had  only 
seven  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Thy  Guer 
riere  received  so  much  injury,  that  it  was 
thought  to  be  impossible  to  get  her  into  port, 
and  she  was  burned.  Captain  Hull,  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  by  his  grateful  and  admiring 
countrymen.  The  vast  difference  in  the  num 
ber  of  killed  and  wounded  certainly  evinced 
great  skill,  as  wll  as  r-ravr-y,  on  tho  nart  of 
the  American  seamen.  But  this  was  tne  first 
only  of  a  series  of  naval  victories.  On  the 
18th  of  October,  Captain  Jones,  in  the  Wasp, 
of  eighteen  guns,  captured  the  Frolic,  of 
twenty-two,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  throe- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  In  this  action  the  Ameri 
cans  obtained  a  victory  over  a  superior  force ; 
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nnd,  on  their  part,  but  eight  were  killed  and 
wounded,  while  on  that  of  the  enemy  about 
eighty.  The  Wasp  was  anfortunately  cap 
tured,  soon  after  her  victory,  by  a  British  ship 
fjf  the  line.  On  the  25th,  the  frigate  United 
States,  commanded  by  Captain  Decatur,  cap 
tured  the  British  frigate  Macedonian.  In  this 
instance,  also,  the  disparity  of  loss  was  asto 
nishingly  great :  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  a 
hundred  and  four  were  killed  and  wounded  ; 
on  that  of  the  Americans  but  eleven.  The 
United  States  brought  her  prize  safely  to 
New  York.  A  most  desperate  action  was 
fought,  on  die  29th  of  December,  between  the 
Constitution,  of  forty-four  guns,  then  com 
manded  by  Captain  Bainbridge,  and  the  Bri 
tish  frigate  Java,  of  thirty-eight.  The  com 
bat  continued  more  than  three  hours  ;  nor  did 
the  Java  strike  till  she  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
wreck.  Of  her  crew,  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  of  that 
of  the  Constitution  there  were  only  thirty-four. 

These  naval  victories  were  peculiarly  grati- 
fVing  to  the  feelings  of  the  Americans;  they 
were  gained  in  the  midst  of  disasters  on  land, 
and  by  that  class  of  citizens  whose  rights  had 
been  violated;  they  were  gained  over  a  na 
tion  whom  long-continued  success  had  taught 
1 1  consider  themselves  lords  of  the  sea,  and 
who  had  confidently  affirmed  that  the  whole 
American  navy  would  soon  be  swept  from  the 
ocean.  Many  British  merchantmen  were  also 
captured,  both  by  the  American  navy  and  by 
privateers,  which  issued  from  almost  every 
port,  and  were  remarkably  successful.  The 
number  of  prizes  made  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  war  exceeded  five  hundred. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
Congress,  held  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  the 
president,  in  las  message,  stated  that  imme- 
duitely  after  the  declaration  of  war,  he  com 
municated  to  the  British  government  the 
terms  on  which  its  progress  might  be  arrested ; 
that  these  terms  were,  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council,  the  discharge  of  American  seamen, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  im 
pressment  ;  and  that  the  ministry  had  de 
clined  to  accede  to  his  offers.  He  also  stated 
that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  he  had  re 
ceived  official  information  of  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council;  that  two  propositions  for 
an  armistice  had  been  made  to  him,  both  of 
which  he  had  rejected,  as  they  could  not  have 
been  accepted  without  conceding  to  Great 
liritain  the  right  of  impressment.  The  j 
jection  of  these  propositions  was  approved  by 
ihe  national  representatives,  who,  far  from 
abandoningthe  ground  they  had  taken, adopted 
mnre  vigorous  measures  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

While  the  war  was  proceeding  in  America, 
lly  power  abroad  interposed  for  its  ter 


mination. 
Congress, 


Soon   after  the   spring  session  of 
an   offer  was   communicated  from 


the  emperor  of  Russia  of  his  mediation,  as  the 
common  friend  of  the  United  States  and  Great 


enter  into  such  conventional  regulations  of  the 
commerce  between  the  two  countries  as  might 
be  mutually  advantageous.  The  two  first 
named  envoys  proceeded  to  join  their  colleague 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  then  was  as  re 
sident  minister  from  the  United  States.  A 
commission  was  also  given  to  the  envoys,  au 
thorizing  them  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  com 
merce  with  Russia,  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
the  amicable  relations,  and  improve  the  bene 
ficial  intercourse,  between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Congress  was  convened 
by  proclamation  of  the  president.  Laws  were 
enacted,  imposing  a  direct  tax  of  three  mil 
lions  of  dollars  ;  authorizing  the  collection  of 
various  internal  duties;  providing  for  a  loan 
of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  ;  and 
prohibiting  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States  from  sailing  under  British  licenses. 
Near  the  close  of  the  session,  a  committee  ap 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  made  a  long 
report  upon  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which 
the  war  had  been  conducted  by  the  British. 

The  scene  of  the  campaign  of  1813  was 
principally  in  the  north,  towards  Canada. 
Brigadier-General  AVmchester,  of  the  United 
States  armv,  and  nearly  five  hundred  men,  of 
ficers  and  soldiers,  were  made  prisoners  at 
Frenchtown,  by  a  division  of  the  British  army 
from  Detroit,  with  their  Indian  allies,  under 
Colonel  Procter.  Colonel  Procter  leaving 
the  Americans  without  a  guard,  the  Indians 
returned,  and  deeds  of  horror  followed.  The 
wounded  officers  were  dragged  from  the 
houses,  killed,  and  scalped  in  the  streets. 
The  buildings  were  set  on  fire.  Some  who 
attempted  to  escape  were  forced  back  into 
the  flames,  while  others  were  put  to  death  by 
the  tomahawk,  and  left  shockingly  mangled  in 
the  highway.  The  infamy  of  this  butchery 
does  not  fall  upon  the  perpetrators  alone,  but 
extends  to  those  who  were  able,  and  were 
bound  by  a  solemn  engagement,  to  restrain 
them.  The  battle  and  massacre  at  French- 
town  clothed  Kentucky  and  Ohio  in  mourn 
ing.  Other  volunteers,  indignant  at  the  trea 
chery  and  cruelty  of  their  foes,  hastened  to 
the  aid  of  Harrison.  He  marched  to  the  ra 
pids  of  the  Miami,  where  he  erected  a  fort, 
which  he  called  Fort  Meigs,  in  honour  of  the 
governor  of  Ohio.  On  the  1st  of  May  it  was 
invested  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  and 
by  a  party  of  British  troops  from  Maiden,  the 
whole  commanded  by  Colonel  Procter.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  was 
made  by  General  Clay,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
hundred  Kentuckians  ;  but  the  fort  continued 
to  be  defended  with  bravery  and  skill.  The 
Indians,  unaccustomed  to  sieges,  became  wea 
ry  and  discontented  ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  May, 
they  deserted  their  allies.  The  British, 
despairing  of  success,  then  made  a  precipitate 
retreat. 

On  the  northern  frontier  a  body  of  troops 
had  been  assembled,  under  the  command  of 
General  Dearborn,  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  and 

bv  Commodore 


Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  peace  great   exertions   were  made   by  Comn 
between  them.     The  offer  was  immediately  Chauncey  to   build  and    equip  a  squad 


accepted  by  the  American  government,  and 
provision  made  for  the  contemplated  negotia 
tion.  Albert  Gallatin,  James  A.  Bayard,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  were  appointed  com 
missioners,  and  invested  with  the  requisite 
powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  per- 


Lake  Ontario,  sufficiently  powerful  to  contend 
with  that  of  the  British.  By  the  25th  of  April 
the  naval  preparations  were  so  far  completed, 
that  the  general  and  seventeen  thousand  troops 
were  conveyed  across  the  lake  to  the  attack 
of  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  On 


sons  clothed  with  like   powers  on  the  part  of  1  the  27th,  an  advanced  party,  commanded  by 
Great  Britain.      They  were  also  authorized  to  I  Brigadier-General  Pike,   who  was  born  in  a 


camp,  and  bred  a  soldier  from  his  birth,  landed, 
although  opposed  at  the  water's  edge  by  a  su 
perior  force.  After  a  short  but  severe  con 
flict,  the  British  were  driven  to  their  fortifica 
tions.  The  rest  of  the  troops  having  landed, 
the  whole  party  pressed  forward,  carried  the 
first  battery  by  assault,  and  were  moving  to 
wards  the  main  works,  when  the  English  ma 
gazine  blew  up,  with  a  tremendous  explosion, 
hurling  upon  the  advancing  troops  immense 
quantities  of  stone  and  timber.  Numbers 
were  killed  ;  the  gallant  Pike  received  a  mor 
tal  wound ;  the  troops  halted  for  a  moment, 
but,  recovering  from  the  shock,  again  pressed 
forward,  and  soon  gained  possession  of  the 
town.  Of  the  British  troops,  one  hundred 
were  killed,  nearly  three  hundred  were 
wounded,  and  the  same  number  made  priso 
ners. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  attained,  the 
squadron  and  troops  returned  to  Sackett's 
Harbour,  and  subsequently  sailed  to  Fort 
George,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Af 
ter  a  warm  engagement,  the  British  abandon 
ed  the  fort  and  retired  to  the  heights,  at  the 
head  of  Burlington  Bay. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  American 
army  was  thus  employed,  the  British  made 
an  attack  upon  the  important  post  of  Sackett's 
Harbour.  On  the  27th.  of  May,.their  squadron 
appeared  before  the  town.  Alarm  guns  in 
stantly  assembled  the  citizens  of  the  neigh 
bourhood.  General  Brown's  force  amounted 
to  about  one  thousand  men  ;  a  slight  breast 
work  was  hastily  thrown  up  at  the  only  place 
where  the  British  could  land,  and  behind  this 
he  placed  the  militia,  the  regulars,  under  Co 
lonel  Backus,  forming  a  second  line.  On  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  one  thousand  British 
troops  landed  from  the  squadron,  and  advan 
ced  towards  the^breast-work  ;  the  militia  gave 
way, but  by  the  bravery  of  the  regulars,  under 
the  skilful  arran.irriient  of  General  Brown, 
the  British  were  repulsed,  and  re-embarked 
so  hastily  as  to  leave  behind  most  of  their 
wounded. 

The  sea  coast  was  harassed  by  predatory 
warfare, carried  on  by  large  detachments  from 
the  powerful  navy  of  Great  Britain.  One 
squadron,  stationed  in  Delaware  Bay,  captur 
ed  and  burned  every  merchant  vessel  which 
came  within  its  reach,  while  a  more  powerful 
squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Cockburn, 
destroyed  the  farm-houses  and  gentlemen's 
seats  along  the  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Frenchtown,  Havre-de-Grace,  Fredricktown, 
and  Georgetown,  were  sacked  and  burnt. 
Norfolk  WPS  saved  from  a  similar  fate  by  the 
determined  bravery  of  a  small  force  stationed 
on  Crar.ey  Island,  in  the  harbour.  A  furious 
attack  was  made  upon  Hampton,  which,  not 
withstanding  the  gallant  resistanc%of  its  small 
garrison,  was  captured. 

The  ocean  was  the  theatre  of  sanguinary 
conflicts.  Captain  Lawrence,  in  the  sloop  of 
war,  Hornet,  on  the  23d  of  February,  met 
the  British  brig  Peacock,  and  a  fierce  combat 
ensued.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the  Pea 
cock  struck  her  colours,displaying  at  the  same 
time  a  signal  of  distress.  •  The  victors  hasten 
ed  to  the  relief  of  the  vanquished;  the  same 
strength  which  had  been  exerted  to  conquer 
was  equally  ready  to  save;  but  the  Peacock 
sank  before  all  her  crew  could  be  removed, 
carrying  down  nine  British  seamen,  and  three 
brave  and  generous  Americans.  On  his  re- 
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turn  to  the  United  States,  Captain  Lawrence 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  frigate 
Chesapeake,  then  in  the  harbour  of  Boston. 
For  several  weeks  the  British  frigate  Shan 
non,  of  equal  force,  had  been  cruising  before 
the  port;  and  Captain  Broke,  her  command 
er,  had  announced  his  wish  to  meet,  in  single 
combat,  an  American  frigate.  Inflamed  by 
this  challenge,  Captain  Lawrence,  although 
his  crew  was  just  enlisted,  set  sail  on  the  1st 
of  June  to  seek  the  Shannon.  Towards  eve 
ning  of  the  same  day  they  met,  and  instantly 
engaged,  with  unexampled  fury.  In  a  very 
few  minutes,  and  in  quick  succession,  the  sail 
ing  master  of  the  Chesapeake  was  killed, 
Captain  Lawrence  and  three  lieutenants  were 
severely  wounded,  her  rigging  was  so  cut  to 
pieces  that  she  fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  Cap 
tain  Lawrence  received  a  second  and  mortal 
wound,  and  was  carried  below ;  at  this  instant 
Captain  Broke.at  the  head  of  his  marines,  gal 
lantly  boarded  the  Chesapeake,  when  resist 
ance  ceased,  and  and  the  American  flag  was 
struck  by  the  British.  Of  the  crew  of  the 
Shannon  twenty-four  were  killed  and  fifty-six 
wounded.  Of  that  of  the  Chesapeake,  forty- 
eight  were  killed  and  nearly  one  hundred 
wounded.  This  unexpected  defeat  impelled 
the  Americans  to  seek  for  circumstances  con 
soling  to  their  pride,  and  in  the  journals  of 
the  day  many  such  were  stated  to  have  pre 
ceded  and  attended  the  action.  The  youth 
ful  and  intrepid  Lawrence  was  lamented,  with 
sorrow  deep,,  sincere,  and  lasting.  When 
carried  below,  he  was  asked  if  the  colours 
should  bo  struck.  "No,"  he  replied,  "  they 
shall  wave  while  I  live."  Delirious  from  ex 
cess  of  suffering,  he  continued  to  exclaim, 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship!" — an  expression 
consecrated  by  hi;  countrymen.  He  uttered 
but  few  other  words  during  the  four  days  that 
lie  survived  his  defeat. 

The  next  encounter  at  sea  was  between 
the  American  brig  Argus  and  the  British  brig 
Pelican,  in  which  the  latter  was  victorious. 
Soon  after,  the  American  bng  Enterprise, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Burrows,  captured 
the  British  brig  Boxer,  commanded  by  Cap 
tain  Blyth.  Both  commanders  were  killed 
in  the  action,  and  were  buried,  each  by  the 
other's  side  in  Portland. 

While  each  nation  was  busily  employed  in 
equiping  a  squadron  on  Lake  Erie,  General 
Clay  remained  inactive  atFort  Meigs.  About 
the  last  of  July,  a  large  number  of  British 
and  Indians  appeared  before  the  fort,  hoping 
to  entice  the  garrison  to  a  general  action  in 
the  field.  After  waiting  a  few  days  without 
succeeding,  they  decamped,  and  proceeded 
to  Fort  Stephenson,  on  the  river  Sandusky. 
This  fort  was  little  more  than  a  picketing, sur- 
rounded  by^  a  ditch,  and  the  garrison  consist 
ed  of  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  who 
were  commanded  by  Major  Croghan,  a  youth 
of  twenty-one.  The  force  of  the  assailants 
was  estimated  at  about  four  hundred  in  uni 
form,  and  as  many  Indians  ;  they  were  re 
pulsed,  and  their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  those  of  the  remainder  who 
•were  not  able  to  escape  were  taken  off  du 
ring  the  night  by  the  Indians.  The  whole 
loss  of  Major  Croghan  during  the  siege  was 
one  killed  and  seven  slightly  wounded.  About 
three  the  next  morning  the  British  sailed 
down  the  river,  leaving  behind  them  a  boat 
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containing  clothing  and  considerable   military  ing  to  French  Mills,  there   encamped  for  the 
stores.  winter.     This  abortive  issue  of  the  campaign 

By  the  exertions  of  Commodore  Perry,  an  occasioned  murmurs  throughout  the  nation, 
American  squadron  had  been  fitted  out  on  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it  have  never 
Lake  Erie  early  in  September.  It  consisted  i  been  fully  developed.  The  severest  censure 
of  nine  small  vessels,  in  all  carrying  fifty-four  fell  upon  General  Armstrong,  who  was  se- 
guns.  A  British  squadron  had  also  been  built 
and  equipped,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Commodore  Barclay.  It  consisted  of  six  ves 
sels,  mounting  sixty-three  guns.  Commodore 
Perry,  immediately  sailing,  offered  battle  to 
his  adversary,  and  on  the  10th  of  September, 
the  British  commander  left  the  harbour  of 
Maiden  to  accept  the  offer.  In  a  few  hours 
the  wind  shifted,  giving  the  Americans  the 
advantage.  Perry,  forming  the  line  of  battle, 
hoisted  his  flag:,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 


dying  Lawrence,  "Don't   give 
Loud  huzzas  from  all  the  ves- 


vvords  of  the 
up  the  ship." 
sels  proclaimed  the  animation  which  this  mot 
to  inspired.  About  noon  the  firing  com 
menced  ;  and  after  a  short  action  two  of  the 
British  vessels  surrendered,  and  the  rest  of 
the  American  squadron  now  joining  in  the 
battle,  the  victory  was  rendered  decisive  and 
complete.  The  British  loss  was  forty-one 
killed,  and  ninety-four  wounded.  The  Ame 
rican  loss  was  twenty-seven  killed,  and  nine 
ty-six  wounded,  of  which  number  twenty-one 
were  killed  and  sixty-two  wounded  on  board 
the  flag-ship  Lawrence,  whose  whole  comple 
ment  of  able  bodied  men  before  the  action 
was  about  one  hundred.  The  commodore 
gave  intelligence  of  the  victory  to  General 
Harrison  in  these  words:  "We  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  they  are  ours.  Two  ships,  two 
brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop."  The 
Americans  were  now  masters  of  the  lake;  but 
the  territory  of  Michigan  was  still  in  the  pos 
session  of  Colonel  Procter.  The  next  move 
ments  were  against  the  British  and  Indians  at 
Detroit  and  Maiden.  General  Harrison  had 
previously  assembled  a  portion  of  the  Ohio 
militia  on  the  Sandusky  river;  and  on  the  7th 
of  September  four  thousand  from  Kentucky, 
the  flower  of  the  state,  with  Governor  Shelby 
at  their  head,  arrived  at  his  camp.  With  the 
co-operation  of  the  fleet,  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Maiden.  On  the  27th  the 
troops  were  received  on  board,  and  reached 
Maiden  on  the  same  day  ;  but  the  British  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  destroyed  the  fort  and  pub 
lic  stores,  and  had  retreated  along  the  Thames 
towards  the  Moravian  villages,  together  with 
Tecumseh's  Indians,  amounting  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred.  It  was  now  resolved  to  pro 
ceed  in  pursuit  of  Procter.  On  the  5th  of 
October  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  armies  at  the  river  Thames,  and  the 
British  army  was  taken  by  the  Americans. 
In  this  battle  Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  the 
Indians  fled.  The  British  loss  was  nineteen 
regulars  killed,  and  fifty  wounded,  and  about 
six  hundred  prisoners.  The  American  loss, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  upwards 


cretary  of  war,  and  upon  General  Hampton. 
The  latter  soon  after  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  army,  and  General  Izard  was  selected 
to  command  the  post  at  Plattsburgh. 

Major-Genera]  Harrison,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  eighth  military  district  in  the 
United  States,  issued  a  proclamation,  stating, 
that  the  enemy  having  been  driven  from  the 
territory  of  Michigan,  and  a  part  of  the  army 
under  las  command  having  taken  possession 
of  it, it  became  necessary  that  the  civil  govern 
ment  of  the  territory  should  be  re-established, 
and  the  former  officers  resume  the  exercise 
of  their  authority.  He  therefore  proclaimed, 
that  all  appointments  arid  commissions  which 
have  been  derived  from  British  officers  were 
at  an  end  ;  that  the  citizens  were  restored  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  en 
joyed  previously  to  the  capitulation  made  by 
General  Hull  on  the  15th  of  August,  181:1, 
and,  until  the  will  of  the  government  should 
be  known,  directed  that  all  persons  having 
civil  offices  in  the  territory  of  Michigan,  at 
the  period  of  the  capitulation  of  Detroit, 
should  resume  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
appertaining  to  their  offices  respectively. 

The  United  States  squadron,  chased  by 
Commodore  Hardy  with  a  superior  naval 
force,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  harbour  of  New 
London,  where  the  decayed  and  ieeble  stuic 
of  the  fortifications  afforded  a  precarious  de 
fence.  The  menacing  appearance  of  the  Bri 
tish  squadron  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  strong  probability  that  the  town 
would  be  destroyed  in  the  conflict,  which  had 
been  long  expected,  produced  among  the  in 
habitants  the  greatest  consternation.  In  this 
moment  of  alarm,  the  major-general  of  the 
third  division,  and  the  brigadier-general  of  the 
third  brigade,  considered  themselves  justified, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  citizens,  in  sum 
moning  the  militia  to  their  assistance.  Go 
vernor  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  approved  this 
proceeding,  and  immediately  forwarded  sup 
plies,  and  adopted  measures  of  defence. 
"  On  this  occasion,"  said  the  governor  to  the 
legislature,  "  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the 
course  which  it  became  my  duty  to  pursue. 
The  government  of  Connecticut,  the  lust  to 
invite  hostilities,  should  be  the  first  to  repel 
aggression." 

The  Indians  at  the  southern  extremitv  of 
the  union  had  imbibed  the  same  hostile  spirit 
as  those  at  the  north-western.  They  had  been 
visited  by  Tecumseh,  and  by  his  eloquence 
had  been  persuaded  that  the  great  spirit  re 
quired  them  to  unite  and  attempt  the  extirpa 
tion  of  the  whites.  In  the  fall  of  1812,  a 
cruel  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Creeks  and 


f  fifty.     Procter  made  his  escape  down  the  |  Seminoles  against  the  frontier  inhabitants  of 


Thames.  On  the  29th  of  September  the 
Americans  took  possession  of  Detroit,  which, 
on  the  approacli  of  Harrison's  army,  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  British.  Preparations 
were  now  made  for  subduing  Upper  Canada, 
and  taking  Montreal  ;  but  owing  to  the  diffi 
culties  attending  the  concentration  of  the 
troops,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  want  of  vigour 
in  the  commanders,  that  project  was  aban 
doned,  and  the  army  under  Wilkinson,  march- 


Georgia.  General  Jackson,  at  the  head  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  volunteers  from 
Tennessee,  marched  into  the  country  of  the 
Indians.  Overawed  by  his  presence,  they  de 
sisted  for  a  time  from  hostility  ;  but,  aflerhis 


return,  their  animosity,  burst  forth  with  in 
creased  and  fatal  violence.  Dreading  their 
cruelty,  about  three  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children,  sought  safety  in  Fort  Mimms, 
in  the  Tensaw  settlement.  Although  fre- 
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quent  warnings  of  an  intended  attack  had 
been  given  them,  yet,  at  noonday,  on  the 
UOth  of  August,  they  were  surprised  by  a 
party  of  six  hundred  Indians,  who,  with 
axes,  cut  their  way  into  the  fort,  and  drove 
the  people  into  the  houses  which  it  enclosed. 
To  these  they  set  fire.  Many  persons  were 


stroyed  about  twenty-five  vessels.  Guards  of 
rnilitia  were  placed  without  delay  at  nearly 
all  the  vulnerable  points  on  the  seaboard,  and 
where  troops  could  not  be  stationed,  patrols 
of  videttes  were  constantly  maintained. 

On   the  25th  of  April,  Admiral  Cochrane 
declared,  in  addition  to  the   ports  and  places 
burnt,    and   many   killed   by   the  tomahawk,  j  blockaded   by  Admiral    Warren,    all  the   re- 


Only  seventeen  escaped  to  carry  the  horrid 
tidings  to  the  neighbouring  stations.  The 
whites  resolved  on  vengeance.  Again  Ge 
neral  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  militia  of  Tennessee,  marched 
into  the  southern  wilderness.  A  detachment 
under  General  Coffee  encountering  at  Tallus- 
hatchie  a  body  of  Indians,  a  sanguinary  con 
flict  ensued.  The  latter  fought  with  despe 
ration,  neither  giving  nor  receiving  quarter, 
until  nearly  every  warrior  had  perished.  Yet 
still  was  the  spirit  of  the  Creeks  unsubdued, 
and  their  faith  in  victory  unshaken.  With  no 
little  sagacity  and  skill  they  selected  and  for 
tified  another  position  on  the  Tallaoosa, 
called  by  themselves  Tohopeka,  and  by  the 
whites  Horse-shoe  Bend.  Here  nearly  a 
thousand  warriors,  animated  with  a  fierce  and 
determined  resolution  were  collected.  Three 
ihousand  men,  commanded  by  General  Jack 
son,  marched  to  attack  this  post.  To  prevent 
escape,  a  detachment  under  General  Coffee 
encircled  the  Bend.  The  main  body  advanced 
to  the  fortress  ;  and  for  a  few  minutes  the  op 
posing  forces  were  engaged  muzzle  to  muzzle 
at  the  port-holes ;  but  at  length  the  troops, 
mingled  in  furious 
When  the  Indians, 
fleeing  to  the  river,  beheld  the  troops  on  the 
opposite  bank,  they  returned  and  fought  with 
increased  fury  and  desperation.  '  Six  hundred 
warriors  were  killed  ;  four  only  yinlJed  them 
selves  prisoners  ;  die  remaining  three  hundred 
escaped.  Of  the  whites,  fifty-five  were  killed, 
and  one  hundred  an  J  forty-six  wounded.  It 
was  deemed  probable  that  further  resistance 
would  be  made  by  the  Indians  at  a  place 
called  the  Hickory-Ground  ;  but  on  General 
Jackson's  arriving  thither  in  April,  1814,  the 
principal  chiefs  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
among  them  was  Wetherford,  a  half-blood, 
distinguished  equally  for  his  talents  and  cru 
elty.  "  I  am  in  your  power,"  said  he,  "  do 
with  me  what  you  please.  I  have  done  the 
white  people  all  the  harm  I  could.  I  have 
fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice  ;  I  have  none 
now,  even  hope  is  ended.  Once  I  could  ani- 


ieaping  over   the   walls, 
combat  with  the  savages. 


mate  my  warriors ; 
dead.     They  can  no 


but  1  cannot  animate  the 


longer  hear  my  voice 


their  bones  are  at  Tallushatchie,  Talladega, 
Emuckfaw,  and  Tohopeka.  While  there 
was  a  chance  of  success  [  never  supplicated 
peace  ;  but  my  people  are  gone,  and  I  now 
ask  it  for  my  nation  and  myself."  Peace  was 
concluded,  and  General  Jackson  and  his 
troops  enjoyed  an  honourable  but  short  repose. 
It  was  the  declared  intention  of  the  British 
to  lay  waste  the  whole  American  coast,  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  Of  this  intention  demon 
stration  was  made  by  their  descent  upon  Pet- 


maining  ports,  harbours,  bays,  creeks,  rivers, 
inlets,  outlets,  islands,  and  sea  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  from  Black  Point,  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
boundaries  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  province  of  New  Brunswick,  to  be  in 
a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous  blockade.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
the  blockade  proclaimed  by  the  British  of  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  in  extent,  being  in 
capable  of  execution  by  any  adequate  force 
actually  stationed  for  the  purpose,  formed  no 
lawful  prohibition  or  obstacle  to  such  neutral 
and  friendly  vessels  as  may  choose  to  visit  and 
trade  with  the  United  States;  and  strictly  or 
dered  and  instructed  all  the  public  armed  ves 
sels  of  the  United  States,  and  all  private  arm 
ed  vessels  commissioned  as  privateers,  or  with 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  not  to  inter 
rupt,  detain,  or  molest  any  vessels  belonging 
to  neutral  powers,  bound  to  any  port  or  place 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  all  such  vessels 
all  the  aid  and  kind  offices  which  they  might 
need  or  require. 

The  pacification  in  Europe  offered  to  the 
British  a  large  disposable  force,  both  naval 
and  military,  and  with  it  the  means  of  giving 
to  the  war  in  America  a  character  of  new  and 
increased  activity  and  extent.  The  friends 
of  the  administration  anticipated  a  severer 
conflict,  and  prepared  for  greater  sacrifices  and 


greater  sufferings, 
culties  thickened 


Its  opposers,  where  diffi- 
and  danger  pressed,  were 


encouraged  to  make  more  vigorous  efforts  to 
wrest  the  reins  of  authority  from  men  who, 
they  asserted,  had  shown  themselves  incom 
petent  to  hold  them.  The  president  deemed 
it  advisable  to  strengthen  the  line  of  the  At 
lantic,  and  therefore  called  on  the  executive 
of  several  states  to  organize  and  hold  in  rea 
diness  for  immediate  service  a  corps  of  ninety- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

The  hostile  movements  on  the  northern 
frontier  were  now  becoming  vigorous  and  in 
teresting.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  General 
Brown,  who  had  been  assiduously  employed 
in  disciplining  his  troops,  crossed  the  Niagara 
with  about  three  thousand  men,  and  took  pos 
session,  without  opposition,  of  fort  Erie.  In 
a  strong  position  at  Chippewa,  a  few  miles 
distant,  was  intrenched  an  equal  number  of 
British  troops,  commanded  by  General  Riall. 
On  the  4th,  General  Brown  approached  their 
works ;  and  the  next  day,  on  the  plains  of 
Chippewa,  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  battle 
was  fought,  which  compelled  the  British  to 
retire  to  their  intrenchments.  In  this  action, 
which  was  fought  with  great  judgment  and 

tipauge,  and  the  destruction  which  followed  |  coolness  on  both  sides,  the  loss  of  the  Amen- 
in  that  harbour.  Early  in  April,  a  number  of  cans  was  about  four  hundred  men,  that  of  the 
British  barges,  supposed  to  contain  about  two  |  British  was  upwards  of  five  hundred.  Soon 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  entered  the  mouth  j  afterwards,  General  Riall,  abandoning  his 
of  Connecticut  river,  passed  up  seven  or  j  works,  retired  to  the  heights  of  Burlington, 
eight  miles,  and  came  on  shore  at  a  part  of  Here  Lieutenant-General  Drummond,  with  a 
Saybrook  called  Pettipauge,  where  they  de-  large  reinforcement,  joined  him,  and  assuming 


the  command,  led  back  the  army  towards  the 
American  camp.  On  the  25th  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Bridgewater,  which  began  at  four  in 
the  afternoon,  and  continued  until  midnight. 
After  a  desperate  conflict,  the  British  troops 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  Americans  left  in 
possession  of  the  field.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  severe,  and  nearly  equal.  Gene 
rals  Brown  and  Scott  having  both  been  se 
verely  wounded,  the  command  devolved  upon 
General  Ripley.  He  remained  a  few  hours 
upon  the  hill,  collected  the  wounded,  and 
then  returned  unmolested  to  the  camp.  This 
battle  was  fought  near  the  cataract  of  Niagara, 
whose  roar  was  silenced  by  the  thunder  of 
cannon  and  the  din  of  arms,  but  was  distinctly 
heard  during  the  pauses  of  the  fight.  The 
American  general  found  his  force  so  much 
weakened,  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  again  to 
occupy  fort  Erie.  On  the  4th  of  August  it 
was  invested  by  General  Drummond  with 
five  thousand  troops.  In  the  night  between 
the  14th  and  15th,  the  besiegers  made  a  daring 
assault,  upon  the  fort,  which  was  repelled 
with  conspicuous  gallantry  by  the  garrison, 
the  former  losing  more  than  nine  hundred 
men,  the  latter  but  eighty-four.  The  siege 
was  still  continued.  On  the  2d  of  September, 
General  Brown,  having  recovered  from  hig 
wounds,  threw  himself  into  the  fort,  and  took 
command  of  the  garrison.  For  their  fate 
great  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  nation,  which 
was,  however,  in  some  degree  removed,  by 
the  march  from  Plattsburgh  of  five  thousand 
men  to  their  relief.  After  an  hour  of  close 
fighting  they  entered  the  fort,  having  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  one  thousand  of  the  Bri 
tish.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  also 
considerable,  amounting  to  more  than  five 
hundred.  On  the  21st  of  September,  the 
forty-ninth  day  of  the  siege,  General  Drutn- 
mond  withdrew  his  forces. 

The  march  of  the  troops  from  Plattsburgh 
having  left  that  post  almost  defenceless,  the 
enemy  determined  to  attack  it  bv  land,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of 
the  American  flotilla  on  lake  Champlain. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  Sir  George  Pro 
vost,  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  at  the 
head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  entered  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.  On  the  6th 
they  arrived  at  Plattsburgh.  It  is  situated 
near  lake  Champlain,  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  small  river  Saranac.  On  their  ap 
proach,  the  American  troops,  who  were  post 
ed  on  the  opposite  bank,  tore  up  the  planks  of 
the  bridges,  with  which  they  formed  slight 
breast-works,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  stream.  The  British  employ 
ed  themselves  for  several  days  in  erecting 
batteries,  while  the  American  forces  were 
daily  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  volunteers 
and  militia.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  ]  1th, 
the  British  squadron,  commanded  by  Com 
modore  Downie,  appeared  off  the  harbour  of 
Plattsburgh,  where  that  of  the  United  States, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Macdonough, 
lay  at  anchor  prepared  for  battle.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  action  commenced,  Seldom  has 
there  been  a  more  furious  encounter  than  the 
bosom  of  this  transparent  and  peaceful  lake 
was  now  called  to  witness.  During  the  naval 
conflict,  the  British  on  land  began  a  heavy 
cannonade  upon  the  American  lines,  and  at 
tempted  at  different  places  to  cross  the  Sa 
ranac  ;  but  as  often  as  the  British  advanced 
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into  the  water  they  were  repelled  by  a  de 
structive  fire  from  the  militia.  At  half-past 
eleven  the  shout  of  victory  heard  along  the 
American  lines  announced  the  result  of  the 
battle  on  the  lake.  Thus  deprived  of  naval 
aid,  in  the  afternoon  the  British  withdrew  to 
their  intrenchments,  and  in  the  night  they  com 
menced  a  precipitate  retreat.  Upon  the  lake 
the  American  loss  was  one  hundred  and  ten  ; 
the  British  one  hundred  and  ninety-four,  be 
sides  prisoners.  On  land,  the  American  loss 
was  one  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  that  of  the 
British  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  two 
thousand  five  hundred. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  southern 
states,  anticipating  a  great  augmentation  of 
the  English  force,  and  uncertain  where  the 
blow  would  fall,  made  exertions  to  place  every 
exposed  position  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
About  the  middle  of  August,  a  British  squa 
dron  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  sail  arrived  in 
the  Chesapeake,  with  troops  destined  for  the 
attack  of  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.  A  body  of  five  thousand  of  them 
having  landed,  an  action  was  fought  at  Bla- 
densburgh,  six  miles  from  Washington.  Gene 
ral  Winder  commanded  the  whole  American 
force  ;  Commodore  Barney  the  flotilla.  The 
British  were  commanded  by  Major-General 
Ross  ami  Rear-Admiral  Cockburn.  The 
Americans  were  repulsed,  and  the  British  ad 
vanced  towards  die  capital.  A  body  of  mili 
tia  had  been  assembled  in  this  emergency ; 
but  the  president  and  heads  of  departments, 
on  reviewing  the  force  brought  out  for  de 
fence,  despaired  of  success,  and  dispersed. 
General  Ross,  at  the  head  of  about  seven  hun 
dred  men,  took  possession  of  Washington,  and 
burned  the  capitol,  or  senate-house,  the  pre 
sident's  house,  and  public  offices,  the  arsenal, 
the  navy  yard,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Poto 
mac.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  expedi 
tion  was  nearly  a  thousand  men,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  ;  the  loss  of  the  Ameri 
cans  was  ten  or  twelve  killed,  and  thirty  or 
forty  wounded.  Commodore  Barney's  horse 
was  killed  under  him,  and  himself  wounded 
in  the  thigh  and  taken  prisoner  ;  but  he  was 
paroled  on  the  field  of  battle  for  his  bravery. 
The  capture  of  Washington  reflected  no  credit 
•upon  those  by  whom  it  ought  to  have,  been 
defended  ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  national 
edifices  was  still  more  disgraceful  to  the  cha 
racter  of  the  invaders.  The  whole  civilized 
world  exclaimed  against  the  act,  as  a  violation 
of  the  rules  of  modern  warfare.  The  capitals 
of  most  of  the  European  kingdoms  had  lately 
been  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  ;  but  in  no 
instance  had  the  conqueror  been  guilty  of 
similar  conduct.  The  act  was  also  as  impoli 
tic  as  it  was  barbarous  ;  it  naturally  excited  an 
indignant  spirit  throughout  the  republic,  and 
led  its  inhabitants  to  vie  with  each  other  in  ex 
erting  all  their  faculties  to  overcome  the 
ravagers  of  their  country. 

After  the  capture  of  Washington,  the  Bri 
tish  army  re-embarked  on  board  the  fleet  in 
the  Patuxent,  and  Admiral  Cockburn  moved 
down  that  river,  and  proceeded  up  the  Chesa 
peake.  On  the  29th  of  August,  the  corpora 
tion  of  Alexandria  submitted  to  articles  of 
capitulation,  and  the  city  was  delivered  up  to 
the  British.  On  the  llth  of  September,  the 
British  admiral  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Patapsco,  fourteen  miles  from  Baltimore,  with 
a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  and  transports  amount 


ing  to  fifty  sail.  The  next  day  six  thousand 
troops  were  landed  at  North  Point,  and  com 
menced  their  march  towards  the  city.  In  this 
march,  when  the  foremost  ranks  were  harassed 
by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  wood,  Major-General 
Ross  was  mortally  wounded.  A  battle  was 
fought  on  this  day.  The  American  forces, 
the  militia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore, 
made  a  gallant  defence,  but  were  compelled 
to  retreat;  the  British,  however,  abandonin 
the  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  city,  re 
tired  to  their  shipping  during  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  September. 

On  the  ocean,  the  Essex,  commanded  by 
Captain  Porter,  after  a  bloody  combat,  struck 
to  a  British  frigate  and  sloop  of  war,  whose 
united  force  was  much  superior.  The  Ame 
rican  sloop  Peacock  captured  the  Epervier 
of  equal  force.  The  sloop  Wasp,  command 
ed  by  Captain  Bhikely,  captured  the  Rein 
deer,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  cruise,  sank 
the  Avon,  both  of  superior  force.  She  made 
several  other  prizes,  but  never  returned  into 
port;  she  probably  foundered  at  sea. 

The  closing  scene  of  this  unnecessary  and 
disgraceful  war,  the  more  detestable  when 
contemplated  as  a  series  of  human  sacrifices 
for  the  preservation  of  a  commercial  system, 
was  creditable  to  the  genius  and  bravery  of 
the  American  republic.  The  operations  of 
the  British  in  Louisiana  were  commenced  by 
a  small  expedition,  the  naval  part  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Percy,  and  the  troops 
under  Colonel  Nicholls.  They  landed  and 
took  forcible  possession  of  Pensacola,  and 
were  aided  by  the  Spaniards  in  all  their  pro 
ceedings;  they  collected  all  the  Indians  that 
would  resort  to  their  standard;  and  Colonel 
Nicholls  then  sent  an  officer  to  the  piratical 
establishment  at  Barritana  to  enlist  the  chief, 
Lafitte,  and  his  follower;,  in  their  cause;  the 
most  liberal  and  tempting  offers  were  made 
them.  These  people,  however,  showed  a 
decided  preference  for  the  American  cause; 
they  deceived  theEnglish  by  delay;  convey 
ed  intelligence  of  their  designs  to  the  Gover 
nor  at  New  Orleans,  and  offered  their  services 
to  defend  the  country.  Disappointed  in  se 
curing  their  aid,  the  expedition  proceeded  to 
the  attack  of  fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile  point, 
commanded  by  Major  Lawrence,  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men.  The  result,  how 
ever,  was  a  loss  to  the  besiegers  of  more  than 
two  hundred  men  ;  the  commodore's  ship  was 
so  disabled  that  they  set  fire  to  her,  and  she 
blew  up,  and  the  remaining  three  vessels, 
shattered  and  filled  with  wounded  men,  re 
turned  to  Pensacola.  While  the  British  thus 
sheltered  in  this  place,  where  they  were  bu 
sily  occupied  in  bringing  over  the  Indians  to 
join  them,  General  Jackson  formed  an  expe 
dition  of  about  four  thousand  men,  regulars 
and  militia,  to  dislodge  them.  He  summoned 
the  town,  was  refused  entrance  by  the  Span 
ish  governor,  and  his  flag  of  truce  was  fired 
upon;  the  British  soldiers  being  in  the  forts, 
where  their  flag  had  been  hoisted,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  Spanish,  the  day  before  the  Ame 
rican  forces  appeared.  Preparations  were 
immediately  made  to  carry  the  place ;  one 
battery  having  been  taken  by  storm,  with 
slight  loss  on  either  side,  the  governor  sur 
rendered,  the  English  having  previously  re 
tired  on  board  their  ships.  The  forts  below, 
which  commanded  the  passage,  were  blown  up, 
and  this  enabled  the  English  fleet  to  put  to  sea. 


General  Jackson  men 


c!  the  Spanish 


territory,  and  marched  his  troops  back  to  Mo 
bile  and  New  Orleans,  which  he  reached  on 
the  second  day  of  December.  Having  re 
viewed  a  corps  of  volunteers  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  visit 
every  post  in  the  neighlxiurhood,  to  give  or 
ders  for  adding  fortifications,  and  establishing 
defensive  works  and  outposts  in  every  spot 
where  the  enemy  might  be  expected,  as  therej 
was  the  greatest  uncertainty  where  a  landing' 
would  be  made;  lie  mingled  with  the  citizens, 
and  infused  into  the  greater  part  his  own  spir 
it  and  energy.  By  his  presence  and  exhorta 
tions  they  were  animated  to  excit'onsof  which 
before  they  were  not  supposed  to  be  capable. 
All  who  could  wield  a  spade,  or  carry  a  mus 
ket,  were  either  put  to  work  upon  the  fortifi 
cations,  or  trained  in  the  art  of  defending  them. 
The  Mississippi,  upon  the  eastern  bank  of 
which  New  Orleans  stands,  flows  to  the  ocean 
in  several  channels;  one  leaving  the  main 
stream  above  the  city,  runs  east  of  it,  and 
forms  in  its  course  lake  Ponchartrain  and 
lake  Borgne.  Early  in  December,  the  Brit 
ish  entered  this  channel,  with  a  force  of  about 
eight  thousand  men,  a  part  of  whom  had  just 
left  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  thu  re 
mainder  having  arrived  direct  from  England. 
A  small  squadron  of  gunboats,  under  Lieute 
nant  Jones,  was  despatched  to  oppose  their 
passage  into  the  lake.  These  were  met  by  a 
superior  force,  and  after  a  spirited  conflict"  in 
which  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  British 
exceeded  the  whole  number  of  the  Ameri 
cans,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
loss  of  the  gunboats  left  no  means  of  watch 
ing  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  or  of  ascer- 
;  lining  where  the  landing  would  be  made. 
Orders  were  given  for  increased  vigilance  at 
every  post;  the  people  of  colour  were  form 
ed  into  abattalion;  the  offer  of  the  Barratarians 
to  volunteer,  on  condition  of  pardon  for  pre 
vious  offences,  if  they  conducted  themselves 
with  bravery  and  fidelity,  was  accepted.  Ge 
neral  Jackson,  after  applying  to  the  legisla 
ture  to  suspend  the  act  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
finding  that  they  were  consuming  these  ex 
treme  moments  in  discussion,  proclaimed  mar 
tial  law,  and  from  that  moment  his  means  be 
came  more  commensurate  with  the  weight  of 
responsibility  he  had  to  sustain. 

On  the  22d,  the  British  having  landed,  took 
a  position  near  the  main  channel  o  the  river, 
about  eight  miles  below  the  city.  In  the  eve 
ning  of  the  23d,  General  Jackson  made  a  sud 
den  and  furious  attack  upon  their  camp.  They 
were  thrown  into  disorder:  but  they  soon 
rallied,  and  fought  with  a  bravery  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  assailants.  Satisfied  with 
the  advantnge  first  gained,  he  withdrew  his 
troops,  fortified  a  strong  position  four  miles 
below  Now  Orlear.s,  and  supported  it  by  bat 
teries  erected  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 
On  the  2Sth  of  December,  and  the  1st  of  Jan 
uary,  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attacks  were 
made  upon  these  fortifications  by  the  Eng 
lish.  In  the  meantime,  both  armies  had  re- 

ived  reinforcements;  and  General  Sir  E. 
Packenham,  the  British  commander,  resolved 
to  exert  all  his  strength  in  a  combined  attack 
upon  the  American  positions  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  With  almost  incredible  industry, 
be  caused  a  canal,  leading  from  a  creek  emp 
tying  itself  into  lake  Borgne  to  the  mam 
channel  of  the  Mississippi,  to  be  dug,  that  ha 
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might  remove  a  part  of  his  boats  and  artillery  Jen  for  a  single  moment.  But  half-after  eight 
to  that  river.  On  tho  7th  of  January,  from  in  the  morning,  the  musketry  had  ceased, 
the  movements  observed  in  the  British  camp,  The  whole  plain  on  the  left,  as  also  the  side 
a  speedy  attack  was  anticipated.  This  was  j  of  the  river,  from  the  road  to  the  edge  of  the 
made  earlv  on  the  Sth.  The  British  troops,  water,  was  covered  with  the  British  soldiers 


formed  in  a  close  column  of  about  sixty  men 
in  front,  the  men  shouldering-  their  muskets, 
all  carrying  fascines,  and  some  with  ladders, 
advanced  towards  the  American  fortifications, 
from  whence  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on 
the  column,  which  continued  to  advance,  un 
til  the  musketry  of  the  troops  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  joined  with  the  fire  of  the  ar 
tillery,  began  to  make  an  impression  on  it 
which  soon  threw  it  into  confusion.  For  some 
time  the  British  officers  succeeded  in  anima 
ting  the  courage  of  their  troops,  making  them 
advance  obliquely  to  the  left,  to  avoid  the  fire 
of  a  battery,  every  discharge  from  which 
opened  the  column,  and  mowed  down  whole 
files,  which  were  almost  instantaneously  re 
placed  by  new  troops  coming  up  close  after 
the  first :  but  these  also  shared  the  same  fate, 
until  at  last,  after  twenty-five  minutes  conti 
nual  firing,  through  which  a  few  platoons  ad 
vanced  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  the  column 
entirely  broke,  and  part  of  the  troops  dis 


persed,  and   ran   to 
bushes  on  the  right. 


take  shelter  among  the 
The  rest  retired  to  the 


ditch  where  they  had  been  when  first  per 
ceived,  four  hundred  yards  from  the  Ameri 
can  lines.  There  the  officers  with  some  difficul 
ty  rallied  their  troops,  and  again  drew  them  up 
for  a  second  attack,  the  soldiers  having  laid 
down  their  knapsacks  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
that  they  might  be  less  encumbered.  And 
now  for  the  second  time,  the  column,  recruited 


with   the 


troop 


s   that  formed    the    rear,    ad 


vanced.  Again  it  was  received  with  the  same 
galling  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  till  it  at 
last  broke  again,  and  retired  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  In  vain  did  the  officers  now  en- 


vvho  had  fallen.  About  four  hundred  wound 
ed  prisoners  were  taken,  and  at  least  double 
that  number  of  wounded  men  escaped  into 
the  British  camp  ;  and  a  space  of  ground,  ex 
tending  from  the  ditch  of  the  American  lines 
to  that  on  which  the  enemy  drew  up  his 
troops,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length, 
by  about  two  hundred  in  breadth,  was  lite 
rally  covered  with  men,  either  dead  or  se 
verely  wounded.  Perhaps  a  greater  dispa 
rity  of  loss  never  occurred;  that  of  the 
British  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  in 
this  attack,  which  was  not  made  with  sufficient 
judgment,  and  which,  besides,  was  embar 
rassed,  by  unforseen  circumstances,  was  up 
wards  of  two  thousand  men ;  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  Americans  was  only  thirteen. 

The  events  of  the  day  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  present  a  striking  instance  of  the  un 
certainty  of  military  operations.  There  the 
Americans  were  thrice  the  number  of  their 
brave  assailants,  and  were  protected  by  in- 
trenchments  ;  but  they  ingloriously  fled.  They 
were  closely  pursued,  until  the  British  party, 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
mam  army,  withdrew  from  pursuit,  and  re- 
crossed  the  river.  They  then  returned  and 
resumed  possession  of  their  intrenchments. 
General  Lambert,  upon  whom  the  command 
of  the  British  army  had  devolved,  having 
lost  all  hopes  of  success,  prepared  to  return  to 
his  shipping.  In  his  retreat  he  was  not  mo 
lested:  General  Jackson  wisely  resolving  to 
hazard  nothing  that  he  had  gained,  in  attempt 
ing  to  gain  still  more. 

The  Americans  naturally  indulged  in  ecsta 
sies  of  joy  for  this  signal  victory.  Te  Deum 


deavour,  as  before,  to  revive  the  courage  of  I  was  sung  at  New  Orleans,  and  every  demon- 


thcir  men  ;  to  no  purpose  did  they  strike  them 
with  the  flat  of  their  swords,  to  force  them  to 
advance  ;  they  were  insensible  of  everything 
but  danger,  and  saw  nothing  but  death,  which 
had  struck  so  many  of  their  comrades.  The 
attack  had  hardly  beo;un,  when  the  British 
commander-in-chief,  Sir  Edward  Packenham, 
fell  a  victim  to  his  own  intrepidity,  while  en 
deavouring  to  animate  his  troops  with  ardour 
for  the  assault.  Soon  after  his  fall,  two  other 
generals,  Keane  and  Gibbs,  were  carried  off 
the  field  of  battle,  dangerously  wounded.  A 
great  number  of  officers  of  rank  had  fallen  : 
the  ground  over  which  the  column  had  march 
ed  was  strewed  with  the  dead  and  wounded. 
Such  slaughter  on  their  side,  with  scarcely 
any  loss  on  the  American,  spread  consterna 
tion  through  the  British  ranks,  as  they  were 
now  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  carry 
ing  the  lines,  and  saw  that  even  to  advance 
was  certain  death.  Some  of  the  British 


troops  had  penetrated  into  the  wood  towards 
the   extremity  of  the  American  line,  to  mak> 


stration  of  gratitude  manifested  by  the  inhabit- 
In  speaking  of 
owever,  we  must 


ants  of  the  union  _ 
gratitude  on  this  occasion 


generally, 
ccasion,  h< 


not  omit  a  Ivdicrous  instance  of  the  meanness 
which  party-spirit  will  sometimes  exhibit. 
The  state  of  Louisiana  passed  votes  of  thanks 
to  several  of  the  officer.*  concerned  in  the  de 
fence,  and  omitted  General  Jackson.* 

Although  the  results  of  the  war  had  been 
honourable  to   the    American    arms,   a  large 


*  The  reason  for  this  omission  was,  that,  while  they 
were  wrangling  and  delaying  to  suspend  the  habeas  car 
pus  in  a  moment  of  the  most  imperious  necessity,  the 
trencral,  to  save  the  country,  proclaimed  martial  law.  In 
consequence  of  the  omission  of  thanks  by  the  legislature, 
some  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  presented  an  address 
to  the  penerul  ;  the  answer  to  which  is  highly  characteris 
tic  of  the  eallant  ofticer,  now  president  of  the  United 
Slates: — "Although  horn  and  bred  in  the  land  of  free 
dom,"  says  the  general,  "  popular  favour  has  alwavs  been 
with  me  a  secondary  object.  My  first  wish 
life  has  been,  to  he  useful  to  my  country.  ' 
insensible  to  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow-citizens;  I 
would  do  much  to  obtain  it;  but  I  cannot,  for  this  pur 
pose,  sacrifice  rnv  own  conscience,  or  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  imprests  of  my  country.  These  principles  hare 
|  prepared  mo  to  receive  with  just  satisfaction  the  address 

a  false  attack"  or  to   ascertain  whether  a   real]-vou  hnv«  presented.    The  first  wish  of  my  heart,  the 
,  ,  m,  ,  safety  01   our  country,  has  been  accomplished  *,  and  it  af- 

one   were    practicable,        1  hese   the  troops  un-    fords  me  the  greatest  happiness  to  know,  that  the  means 


in  political 
Vet  I  am  not 


dor  Geneial  Coffee  no  sooner  perceired,  than 
they  opened  on  them  a  brisk  fire  with  their 
rifles,  which  made  them  retire.  The  greater 
part  of  those  who,  on  the  column's  being  re 
pulsed,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  thickets,  only 
escaped  the  batteries  to  be  killed  by  the 
musketry.  During  the  whole  hour  that  the 
attack  lasted,  the  American  fire  did  not  slack- 


taken  to  secure  this  ol>jo  -t.  have  met  ihe  approbation  of 
those  who  hnve  hail  ''10  best  opportunities  of  jr.dtrinff  of 
their  propriety,  and  who,  from  their  various  relations, 
mi<rht  be  supposed  the  most  ready  to  censure  any  which 
had  been  improperly  rer-orled  to.  The  distinction  you 
draw,  ppntlpnien,  between  those  who  only  declaim  about 
civil  rights,  and  those  who  fijrhl  to  maintain  them,  shows 
how  JM>I  and  practical  a  knowledge  you  have  of  the  true 
principles  of  libertv — without  such  knowledge  all  theory- 
is  useless  or  mischievous.  It  is  mutter  of  surprise,  that 
they  who  boast  themselves  the  champions  of  those  rights 


portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Eng 
land  states  were  unceasingly  opposed  to  the 
measures  of  the  administration.  The  gover 
nor  of  Massachusetts  convoked  the  general 
court  of  that  state ;  the  legislature  of  Connec 
ticut  was  about  to  hold  its  usual  semi-annual 
session;  and  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island 
also  assembled.  When  these  several  bodies 
met,  what  should  be  done  in  this  unexampled 
state  of  affairs  became  a  subject  of  most  so 
lemn  deliberation.  To  insure  unity  of  views 
and  concert  in  action,  the  legislature  of  Mas 
sachusetts  proposed  a  '  Conference'  by  dele 
gates  from  the  legislatures  of  the  New  Eng 
land  states,  and  of  any  other  states  that  might 
accede  to  the  measure.  Their  resolution  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  circular  letter  accom 
panying  it,  show,  that  the  duty  proposed  to 
be  assigned  to  these  delegates  was  merely  to 
devise  and  recommend  to  the  states,  measures 
for  their  security  and  defence,  and  such  mea 
sures  as  were  "not  repugnant  to  their  federal 
obligations  as  members  of  the  Union."  The 
proposition  was  readily  assented  to  by  several 
states,  and  the  delegates  appointed  in  pursu 
ance  of  it  met  at  Hartford,  on  the  15th  of 
December  following.  The  convention  re 
commended,  1.  That  the  states  they  represent 
take  measures  to  protect  their  citizens  from 
"  forcible  draughts,  conscriptions,  or  impress 
ments,  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States."  2.  That  an  earnest  ap 
plication  be  made  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  their  consent  to 
some  arrangement,  whereby  the  states  sepa 
rately,  or  in  concert,  may  take  upon  them 
selves  the  defence  of  their  territory  against 
the  enemy,  and  that  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  taxes  collected  within  the  states  be  appro 
priated  to  this  object.  3.  That  the  several 
governors  be  authorized  by  law  to  employ 
the  military  force  under  their  command  in  as 
sisting  any  state  requesting  it,  to  repel  the  in 
vasions  of  the  public  enemy.  4.  That  seve 
ral  amendments  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  calculated  in  their  view  to  pre 
vent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  which  they 
complain,  be  proposed  by  the  states  they  re 
present  for  adoption  either  by  the  state  legis 
latures,  or  by  a  convention  chosen  by  the 
people  of  each  state.  Lastly,  That  if  the 
application  of  these  states  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  should  be  unsuccessful, 
and  peace  should  not  be  concluded,  and  die 

and  privileges,  should  not,  when  they  were  first  put  in 
danger  by  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  have  mani- 
fesled  that  lively  sensibility  of  which  they  have  since 
made  so  ostentatious  a  display.  So  far,  however,  was 
this  from  being  the  case,  thru  this  measure  pot  only  met, 
then,  the  open  support  of  those  who,  when  their  country 
was  invaded,  thought  resistance  a  virtue,  and  the  silent 
approbation  of  all,  but  even  received  the  particular  recom 
mendation  and  encouragement  of  many  who  now  inveigh 
the  most  bitterly  against  it.  It  was  not  timil  a  victory, 
secured  by  that  very  measure,  had  lessened  the  danger 
whicli  occasioned  the  resort  to  it,  that  the  present  feeling 
guardians  of  our  rights  discovered  that  the  commanding 
genera!  ought  to  have  suffered  his  posts  to  be  abandoned 
through  the  interference  of  a  foreign  agent — hi*  ranks  to 
be  thinned  by  desertion, and  his  whole  army  to  be  broken 
to  pieces  by  mutiny ;  while  yet  a  powerful  force  of  the 
enemy  remained  on  our  const,  and  within  a  few  hours 
sail  of  your  citv.  Under  these  circumstances,  fellow-. 
soldiera,  your  revolution  to  let  others  declaim  about  privi 
leges  and  constitutional  :iffhts,  will  never  draw  upon  \ou 
the  charee  of  being  indiffi-rent  to  those  inestimable  bles 
sings;  your  attachment  to  them  has  been  proved  by  a 
stronger  title — that  of  having  nobly  fought  to  preserve 
them.  You,  who  have  thus  supported  them  against  the 
open  pretensions  of  a  powerful  enemy,  will  never,  I  trust, 
surrender  them  to  the  underhand  machinations  of  men 
who  stand  aloof  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  who,  when  the 
danger  is  gone,  claim  to  be  the  'defenders  of  your  consti 
tution,'" 
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defence  of  these  states  be  still  neglected,  it 
would,  in  their  opinion,  be  expedient  for  tht' 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  to  appoint 
delegates  to  another  convention,  to  moot  at 
Boston,  in  JUDO,  with  such  powers  and  in 
structions  as  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  mo 
mentous  may  require.  The  effect  of  these 
proceedings  upon  the  public  mind  in  the  ag 
grieved  states,  was  alike  seasonable  and  salu 
tary.  The  very  proposal  to  call  a  convention, 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  men  dele 
gated  to  that  trust,  served  greatly  to  allay  the 
passions,  and  to  inspire  confidence  and  hope. 
Nor  was  the  influence  of  this  body  upon  the 
national  councils  less  perceptible.  Within 
three  weeks  after  the  adjournment,  of  the 
Convention  and  the  publication  of  their  re 
port,  an  act  passed  both  houses  of  the  national 
legislature,  and  received  the  signature  of  the 
president,  authorizing  and  requiring  him  to 
"  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  any  corps  of  troops  which  may  have 
been  or  may  be  raised,  organized,  and  offi 
cered,  under  the  authority  of  any  of  the 
states,"  to  be  "  employed  in  the  state  raising 
the  same,  or  an  adjoining  state,  and  not  else 
where,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  exe 
cutive  of  the  state  raising  the  same."  Be 
fore  the  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  con 
fer  with  the  government  could  reach  Wash 
ington,  a  bill  passed  the  senate,  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops  and  militia  already 
called  into  service  under  the  authority  of  the 
slates.  The  arrival  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at 
this  juncture,  rendered  all  farther  proceed 
ings  unnecessary. 

During  the  preceding  year,  the  British  go 
vernment  had  declined  to  treat  under  the  me 
diation  of  Russia,  and  a  direct  negotiation 
had  been  agreed  on.  Ghent  was  ultimately 
determined  as  the  place  of  meeting;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1814  the  commissioners  prose 
cuted  their  labours,  but  at  first  with  very 
doubtful  success.  By  the  24th  of  December, 
a  treaty  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  respective  powers  at 
Ghent;  and  in  February  of  the  following 
year  it  received  the  ratification  of  the  presi 
dent. 

"While  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  were 
rejoicing  at  the  return  of  peace,  their  attention 
was  called  to  a  new  scene  of  war.  By  a  mes 
sage  from  the  president  to  the  house  of  repre 
sentatives,  with  a  report  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  it  appeared  that  the  dey  of  Algiers  had 
violently,  and  without  just  cause,  obliged  the 
consul  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  Ameri 
can  citizens  in  Algiers,  to  leave  that  place,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  then  subsisting  between 
the  two  nations  ;  that  he  had  exacted  from 
the  consul,  under  pain  of  immediate  imprison 
ment,  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  which  he  had 
no  just  claim  ;  and  that  these  acts  of  violence 
and  outrage  had  been  followed  by  the  capture 
of  at  least  one  American  vessel,  and  by  the 
seizure  of  an  American  citizen  on  board  of  a 
neutral  vessel ;  that  the  captured  persons 
were  yet  held  in  captivity,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  two  of  them,  who  had  been  ransomed  ; 
that  every  effort  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
others  had  proved  abortive ;  and  that  there 
was  some  reason  to  believe  they  were  held  by 
the  dey  as  means  by  which  he  calculated  to 
extort  from  the  United  States  a  degrading 
treaty.  The  president  observed,  that  the 
considerations  which  rendered  it  unnecessary 


and  unimportant  to  commence  hostile  opera 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  were 
now  terminated  by  the  peace  with  Great  Bri 
tain,  which  opened  the  prospect  of  an  active 
and  valuable  trade  of  their  citizens  within  the 
range  of  the  Algerine  cruisers ;  and  recom 
mended  to  Congress  the  consideration  of  an 
act  declaring  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  dey  of 
Algiers,  and  of  such  provisions  as  might  be 
requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  it  to  a  success 
ful  issue.  A  committee  of  Congress,  to  whom 
was  referred  a  bill  "  for  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  against  the 
Algerine  cruisers,"  after  a  statement  of  facts, 
concluded  their 
united  opinion, 


report   b 
that  the 
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their 


:y  of  Algiers  con 
siders  his  treaty  with  the  United  States  as  at 
an  enel,  and  is  waging  war  with  them  ;"  and 
in  March,  war  was  declared  against  the  Alge- 
rines. 

An  expedition  was  immediately  ordered  to 
the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Baitibridge.  The  squadron  in 
advance  on  that  service,  under  Commodore 
Decatur,  lost  not  a  moment  after  its  arrival  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  seeking  the  naval  force 
of  the  enemy,  then  cruising  in  that  sea,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  his  ships,  one 
of  them  commanded  by  the  Algerine  admiral. 
The  American  commander,  after  this  demon 
stration  of  skill  and  prowess,  hastened  to  the 
port  of  Algiers,  where  he  readily  obtained 
peace,  in  the  stipulated  terms  of  which  the 
rights  and  honour  of  the  United  States  were 
particularly  consulted,  by  a  perpetual  relin- 
quishment,  on  the  part  of  the  dey,  of  all  pre 
tensions  to  tribute  from  them.  The  impres 
sions  thus  made,  strengthened  by  subsequent 
transactions  with  the  regencies  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  by  the  appearance  of  the  larger  force 
which  followed  under  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge,  and  by  the  judicious  precautionary  ar 
rangements  left  by  him  in  that  quarter,  af 
forded  a  reasonable  prospect  of  future  secu 
rity  for  the  valuable  portion  of  American  com 
merce  which  passes  within  reach  of  the  Bar 
bary  cruisers. 

President  Madison,  in  his  message  to  the 
congress  of  1816,  having  adverted  to  the 
peace  of  fiurope  and  to  that  of  the  Unitec 
States  with  Great  Britain,  said,  he  had  the 
"  satisfaction  to  state,  generally,  that  they  re 
mained  in  amity  with  foreign  powers."  He 
proceeded  to  say,  that  the  posture  of  affairs 
with  Algiers  at  that  moment  was  not  known  , 
but  that  the  dey  had  found  a  pretext  for  com 
plaining  of  a  violation  of  the  last  treaty,  anc 
presenting  as  the  alternative,  war  or  a  renew 
al  of  the  former  treaty,  which  stipulated, 
among  other  things,  an  annual  tribute.  "  The 
answer,"  says  the  president,  "  with  an  ex 
plicit  declaration  that  the  United  States  pre 
ferred  war  to  tribute,  required  his  recognition 
and  observance  of  the  treaty  last  made,  which 
abolishes  tribute,  and  the  slavery  of  our  cap 
tured  citizens.  The  result  of  the  answer  has 
not  been  received.  Should  he  renew  his 


warfare  on  our  commerce,  we  rely  on  the  pro 
tection  it  will  find  in  our  naval  force  actually 
in  the  Mediterranean.  With  the  other  Bar- 
bary  states  our  affairs  have  undergone  no 
change.  With  reference  to  the  aborigines  of 
our  own  country,"  he  continues  "  the  Indian 
tribes  within  our  limits  appear  also  disposed 
to  remain  in  peace.  From  several  of  them 


purchases  of  lands  have  been  made,  particu 
larly  favourable  to  the  wishes  and  security  of 
our  frontier  settlements  as  well  as  to  the  ge 
neral  interests  of  the  nation.  In  some  instan 
ces,  the  titles,  though  not  supported  by  due 
proof,  and  clashing  those  of  one  tribe  with  the 
claims  of  another,  have  been  extinguished  by 
double  purchases,  the  benevolent  policy  of 
the  United  States  preferring  the  augmented, 
expense  to  the  hazard  of  doing  injustice,  or' 
to  the  enforcement  of  justice  against  a  feeble 
and  untutored  people,  by  means  involving  or 
threatening  an  effusion  of  blood.  I  am  happy 
to  add,  that  the  tranquility  which  has  been 
restored  among  the  tribes  themselves,  as  well 
as  between  them  and  our  own  population, 
will  favour  the  resumption  of  the  work  of 
civilization,  which  had  made  an  encourag 
ing  progress  among  some  tribes  ;  and  that  the 
facility  is  increasing  for  extending  ;hat  divi 
ded  and  individual  ownership,  which  exists 
now  in  moveable  property  only,  to  the  soil 
itself;  and  of  thus  establishing,  in  the  cul 
ture  and  improvement  of  it,  the  true  founda 
tion  for  a  transit  from  the  habits  of  a  savage 
to  the  arts  and  comforts  of  social  life." 

The  doubtful  state  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  dey  of  Algiers,  to 
which  the  president  alluded  in  his  message, 
arose  either  from  a  strong  impulse  of  the  love 
of  extortion  in  the  dey,  or  from  the  influence 
of  some  foreign  personages ;  the  rising  dif 
ferences  were,  however,  settled  by  the  pru 
dent  management  of  the  American  consul, 
Mr.  Shaler,  and  peace  has  not  since  been 
broken  on  the  part  of  the  Algerines. 

Among  the  incidents  of  domestic  interest 
which  indicate  the  rapid  growth  and  increas 
ing  prosperity  of  the  republic,  we  may  no 
tice  the  formation  of  the  territory  of  Indiana 
into  a  state,  and  its  admission  into  the  union  : 
the  progress  of  canals  in  various  states;  the 
institution  of  a  national  bank ;  and  the  arri 
val  of  many  thousand  emigrants,  chiefly  from 
Great  Britain.  Treaties  were,  during  this 
year,  negotiated  with  the  Choctaw,  Chicka- 
saw,  and  Cherokee  Indians,  ceding1  larrro 

n       -I  •  .  .       " 

portions  ot  their  respective  territories  to  the 
United  States,  and  acknowledging  their  tribes 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  republic. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  JAMES  MONROE,  JOHN 
QUINCY  ADAMS,  AND  PART  OP  THAT  OF 
ANDREW  JACKSON. 

THE  events  of  the  existing  generation  can 
never  be  considered  fully  ripe  for  the  histo 
rian;  we  have  therefore  been  concise  in  our 
narrative  of  recent  transactions.  The  closing 
chapter  of  this  narrative,  although  comprising 
a  period  of  eighteen  years,  will  exhibit  still 
more  strikingly  a  happy  brevity,  through  the 
absence  of  events  which  constitute  the  chief 
materials  of  history  ;  and  our  earnest  hope  is, 


, 

that  every  succeeding  decade  will  possess  an 

equally  diminished  claim   on  the   historic  pen 

—  an  indication  that  an  interchange  of  benevo 

lent  acts   constitutes  an  increasing  proportion 

:>f  national  proceedings,  giving  little  to  record, 

jut  much  to  enjoy.     Ambition   and  the  lovo 

f  glory,  the  brilliant  but   delusive   offspring 

f  disordered   minds,    may   excite   to   deeds 
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which  engage  the  admiration  of  the  unreflect- [and  what  has  been  the  effect?  To  whatever 
ing  mass  of  mankind ;  but  they  are  deeds '  object  we  turn  our  attention,  whether  it  re- 
which,  while  they  gratify  the  pride  of  a  few,  lateg  to  our  foreign  or  domestic  concerns,  we 
blast  the  happiness  of  multitudes;  and,  like  |  find  abundant  cause  to  felicitate  ourselves  in 
family  feuds,  spread  their  baneful  influence  the  excellence  of  our  institutions.  During  a 
tlironsrh  distant  generations.  Under  the  heat-  period  fraught  with  difficulties,  and  marked 
ed  and  deadly  giare  of  military  glory,  the  arts!  by  very  extraordinary  events,  the  United 


o 

our 


arid  sciences  which  contribute  to  the  enjoy 
ment  of  life  wither,  and  give  place  to  the  lux 
urious  growth  of  rancorous  weeds,  whose 
blossoms  are  docked,  indeed,  with  gorgeous 
colours,  but  whose  fruit  is  the  dust  of  bit 
terness  and  despair. 

A  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  constitution 
f  the  United  States,  also  tends  to  abridge 
ur  present  labours; — the  history  of  the  Unit 
ed  States  during  the  remainder  of  the  period 
we  propose  to  include  relating  chiefly  to  mea 
sures  of  internal  improvement,  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  conducted  by  the  respect 
ive  states,  and  not  by  the  general  govern 
ment,  the  arrangements  of  the  work  necessa 
rily  transfer  our  notice  of  these  transactions 
to  a  subsequent  section,  which  will  treat  of 
them  in  connection  with  the  statistics  and  to 
pography  of  the  states  in  which  they  have 
occurred. 

The  term  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration 
having  expired  in  the  year  1S17,  James  Mon 
roe  was  inaugurated  president,  and  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins  vice-president.  On  his  inagu- 
ration,  Mr.  Monroe  delivered  the  following 


States  have  flourished  beyond  example. 
Their  citizens,  individually,  have  been  happy, 
and  the  nation  prosperous. 

"Under  this  constitution,  our  commerce 
has  been  wisely  regulated  with  foreign  nations, 
and  between  the  states;  new  states  have  been 
admitted  into  our  union;  our  territory  has 
been  enlarged,  by  fair  and  honourable  treaty, 
and  with  great  advantage  to  the  original  states; 
the  states  respectively,  protected  by  the  na 
tional  government,  under  a  mild  parental  sys 
tem,  against  foreign  dangers,  and  enjoying 
within  their  separate  spheres,  by  a  wise  par 
tition  of  power,  a  just  proportion  of  the 
sovereignty,  have  improved  their  police,  ex 
tended  their  settlements,  and  attained  a 
strength  and  maturity,  which  are  the  best 
proofs  of  wholesome  laws,  well  administered. 
And  if  we  look  to  the  condition  of  individu 
als,  what  a  proud  spectacle  does  it  exhibit  1 
On  whom  has  oppression  fallen  in  any  quar 
ter  of  our  union?  Who  has  been  deprived 
of  any  right  of  person  or  property  ?  Who 
restrained  in  offering  his  vows  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  prefers,  to  the  Divine  Author  of 


not  deeplv  affected  by  the  strong  proof  which 
fell  .\v-citizens  have   given  me    of   their 


the  expression  of  their  good  opinion  of  my 
conduct  in  the  public  service,  I  derive  from  it 
a  gratification,  which  those  who  are  conscious 


by  a  just  e  tiniatc  of  tie  importance  of  the 
trust,  and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  du- 
lies  ;  with  the  proper  discharge  of  which,  the 
highest  interests  of  a  great  and  free  people 
are  intimately  connected.  Conscious  of  my 
own  deficiency,  I  cannot  enter  on  these  duties 
without  great  anxiety  for  the  result.  From 
a  just  responsibility  I  will  never  shrink;  cal 
culating  with  confidence,  that  in  my  best  ef 
forts  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  my  mo 
tives  will  always  be  duly  appreciated,  and 


iv.Mress  to  both  houses  of  congress  : —  |his  being?      It  is  well   known,  that  all  these 

'I  should  be  destitute  of  feeling,  if  I  was! blessings  have  been  enjoyed   in   their  fullest 

extent ;   and  I  add  with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
that  there  has   been  no  example  of  a  capital 

confidence,   in  calling  me   to  the   high   office,  j  punishment  being  inflicted  on  any  one  for  the 

whose  functions   Iain  about  to   assume.     As  j  crime  of  high  treason. 

"Some,  who  might  admit  the  competency 
of  our  government  to  these  beneficent  duties, 
might  doubt  it  in  trials  which  put  to  the  test 

of  having  done   all  that  they  coutJ  to   merit  |  its  strength  and  efficiency,  as  a  member  of  the 

it,  can  alone  fei-l.  My  sensibility  is  increased  j  great  community  of  nations.  Here,  too,  ex 
perience  has  afforded  us  the  most  satisfactory 
proof  in  its  favour.  Just  as  this  constitution 
was  put  into  action,  several  of  the  principal 
states  of  Europe  had  become  much  agitated, 
and  some  of  them  seriously  convulsed.  De 
structive  \vars  ensued,  which  have,  of  late 
only,  been  terminated.  In  the  course  of  these 
conflicts,  the  United  States  received  great  in 
jury  from  several  of  the  parties.  It  was 
their  interest  to  stand  aloof  from  the  contest; 
to  demand  justice  from  the  party  committing 


mv  conduct  be  viewed  with  that  candour  and  the  injury;  and  to  cultivate,  by  a  fair  and  ho- 
inditlgence  which  I  have  experienced  in  other  j  nourable  conduct,  the  friendship  of  all.    War 

became,  at  length,  inevitable,  and  the  result 
has  shown,  that  our  government  is  equal  to 
that,  the  greatest  of  trials,  under  the  most  un 
favourable  circumstances.  Of  the  virtue  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  militia,  I  need  not 
speak. 

"  Such,  then,  is  the  happy  government  un 
der  which  we  live  :  a  government  adequate 
to  every  purpose  for  which  the  social  compact 
is  formed  ;  a  government  elective  in  all  its 
branches,  under  which  every  citizen  may,  by 
his  merit,  obtain  the  highest  trust  recognized 
by  the  constitution  ;  which  contains  withi; 


"In  commencing  the  duties  of  the  chief 
executive  office,  it  lias  been  the  practice  of 
the  distinguished  men  who  have  gone  before 
me,  to  explain  the  principles  which  would 
govern  them  in  their  respective  administra 
tions.  In  following  their  venerated  example, 
mv  attention  is  naturally  drawn  to  the  great 
causes  which  have  contributed,  in  a  principal 
degree,  to  produce  the  present  happy  condi 
tion  of  the  United  States.  They  will  best  ex 
plain  the  nature  of  our  duties,  and  shed  much 
light  on  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursu 
ed  in  future. 

"From  the  commencement  of  our  revolu 
tion  to  the  present  day,  almost  forty  years 
have  elapsed,  and  from  the  establishment  of 
this  constitution,  twenty-eight.  Through  this 

whole  term    the  government   has    been   what  protect     the     nation     against    injustice     from 
may  emphatically  be  called,  self-government;   foreign  powers. 
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no  cause  of  discord  ;  none  to  put  at  variance 
one  portion  of  the  community  with  another; 
a  government  which  protects  every  citizen  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights,  and  is  able  to 


"  Other  considerations  of  the  highest  impor 
tance  admonish  us  to  cherish  our  union,  and 
cling  to  the  government  which  supports  it. 
Fortunate  as  we  are  in  our  political  institu 
tions,  we  have  not  been  less  so  in  other  cir 
cumstances,  on  which  our  prosperity  and  hap 
piness  essentially  depend.  Situated  within 
the  temperate  zone,  and  extending  through 
many  degrees  of  latitude  along  the  Atlantic, 
the  United  States  enjoy  all  the  varieties  of 
climate,  and  every  production  incident  to 
that  portion  of  the  globe.  Penetrating,  inter 
nally,  to  the  great  lakes,  and  beyond  the  source 
of  the  great  rivers  which  communicate  through 
our  whole  interior,  no  country  was  ever  hap 
pier  with  respect  to  its  domain.  Blessed  too 
with  a  fertile  soil,  our  produce  has  always 
been  very  abundant,  leaving,  even  in  years 
the  least  favourable,  a  surplus  for  the  wants  of 
our  fellow  men  in  other  countries.  Such  is 
our  peculiar  felicity,  that  there  is  not  a  part  of 
our  union  that  is  not  particularly  interested  in 
preserving  it.  The  great  agricultural  inte 
rest  of  the  nation  prospers  under  its  protec 
tion.  Local  interests  are  not  less  fostered  by 
it.  Our  fellow-citizens  of  the  north,  engaged 
in  navigation,  find  great  encouragement  in 
being  made  the  favoured  carriers  of  the  vast 
productions  of  the  other  portions  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  inhabitants  of  these  are  am 
ply  recompensed,  in  their  turn,  by  the  nursery 
for  seamen  and  naval  force,  thus  formed  and 
reared  up  for  the  support  of  our  common 
rights.  Our  manufactures  find  a  generous 
encouragement  by  the  policy  which  patron 
izes  domestic  industry ;  and  the  surplus  of 
our  produce,  a  steady  and  profitable  market 
by  local  wants,  in  less  favoured  parts  at  home. 

"Such,  then,  being  the  highly  favoured  con 
dition  of  our  country,  it  is  the  interest  of  every 
citizen  to  maintain  it.  What  are  the  dangers 
which  menace  v.sl  If  any  exist,  they  ought 
to  be  ascertained  and  guarded  against. 

"  In  explaining  my  sentiments  on  this  sub 
ject,  it  may  be  asked,  what  raised  us  to  the 
present  happy  state  ?  How  did  we  accom 
plish  the  revolution  1  How  remedy  the  de 
fects  of  the  first  instrument  of  our  union,  by 
infusing  into  the  national  government  suffi 
cient  power  for  national  purposes,  without 
impairing  the  just  rights  of  the  slates,  or  affect 
ing-  those  of  individuals?  How  sustain,  and 
pass  with  glory  through  the  late  war?  Tho 
government  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  peo 
ple.  To  the  people,  therefore,  and  to  the 
faithful  and  able  depositories  of  their  trust,  is 
the  credit  due.  Had  the  people  of  the  United 
States  been  educated  in  different  principles; 
had  they  been  less  intelligent,  less  independ 
ent,  or  less  virtuous,  can  it  be  believed  that 
we  should  have  maintained  the  same  steady 
and  consistent  career,  or  been  blessed  with  the 
same  success  ?  While  then  the  constituent 
body  retains  its  present  sound  and  healthful 
state,  every  thing  will  be  safe.  They  will 
choose  competent  and  faithful  representatives 
of  every  department.  It  is  omy  when  the 
people  become  ignorant  and  corrupt,  when 
they  degenerate  into  a  populace,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  exercising  the  sovereignty.  Usur 
pation  is  then  an  easy  attainment,  and  a  usur 
per  soon  found.  The  people  themselves  be 
come  the  willing  instruments  of  their  own 
debasement  and  ruin.  Let  us  then  look  to 
the  great  cause,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  it 
in  full  force.  Let  us,  by  all  wise  and  consti- 
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tutional  measures,  promote  intelligence  among 
tlie  people,  as  the  best  means  of  preserving 
our  liberties. 

"  Dangers  from  abroad  are  not  less  deserv 
ing  of  attention.  Experiencing  the  fortune  of 
other  nations,  the  United  States  may  be  again 
involved  in  war,  and  it  may,  in  that  event,  be 
the  object  of  the  adverse  party  to  overset  our 
government,  to  break  our  union,  and  demolish 
us  aa  a  nation.  Our  distance  from  Europe, 
and  the  just,  moderate,  and  pacific  policy  of 
our  government,  may  form  some  security 
against  these  dangers,  but  they  ought  to  be 
anticipated  and  guarded  against.  Many  of 
our  citizens  are  engaged  in  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  all  of  them  are  in  a  certain  de 
gree  dependent  on  their  prosperous  state. 
Many  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  These 
interests  are  exposed  to  invasion  in  the  wars 
between  other  powers,  and  we  should  disre 
gard  the  faithful  admonition  of  experience  if 
we  did  not  expect  it.  We  must  support  our 
rights  or  lose  our  character,  and  with  it  per 
haps  our  liberties.  A  people  who  fail  to  do 
it,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold  a  place  among 
independent  nations.  National  honour  is  na 
tional  property  of  the  highest  value.  The 
sentiment  in  the  mind  of  every  citizen,  is  na 
tional  strength.  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
cherished. 

"  To  secure  us  against  these  dangers,  our 
coast  and  inland  frontiers  should  be  fortified, 
our  army  and  navy  regulated  upon  just  prin 
ciples  as  to  the  force  of  each,  be  kept  in  per 
fect  order,  and  our  militia  be  placed  on  the 
best  practicable  footing.  To  put  our  exten 
sive  coast  in  such  a  state  of  defence,  as  to  se 
cure  our  cities  and  interior  from  invasion,  will 
be  attended  with  expense,  but  the  work  when 
finished  will  be  permanent,  and  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  a  single  campaign  of  invasion, 
by  a  naval  force  superior  to  our  own,  aided 
by  a  few  thousand  land  troops,  would  expose 
us  to  greater  expense,  without  taking  into  the 
estimate  the  loss  of  property,  and  distress  of 
our  citizens,  than  would  be  sufficient  for  this 
great  work.  Our  land  and  naval  forces  should 
be  moderate,  but  adequate  to  the  necessary 
purposes.  The  former  to  garrison  and  pre 
serve  our  fortifications  and  to  meet  the  first 
invasions  of  a  foreign  foe  ;  and,  while  consti 
tuting  the  elements  of  a  greater  force,  to  pre 
serve  the  science,  as  well  as  all  the  necessary 
implements  of  war,  in  a  state  to  be  brought 
into  activity  in  the  event  of  war.  The  latter, 
retained  within  the  limits  proper  in  a  state  of 
peace,  might  aid  in  maintaining  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  States  with  dignity  in  the  wars 
of  other  powers,  and  in  saving  the  property 
of  their  citizens  from  spoilation.  In  time  of 
war,  with  the  enlargement  of  which  the  great 
naval  resources  of  the  country  render  it  sus 
ceptible,  and  which  should  be  duly  fostered 
in  time  of  peace,  it  would  contribute  essen 
tially  both  as  an  auxiliary  of  defence,  and  as  a 
powerful  engine  of  annoyance,  to  diminish 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  speedy  and  honourable  termination. 

"  Hut  it  always  ought  to  be  held  promi 
nently  in  vie\v,  that  the  safety  of  these  states, 
and  of  every  thing  dear  to  a  free  people,  must 
depend  in  an  eminent  degree  on  the  militia. 
Invasions  may  be  made,  too  formidable  to  be 
resisted  by  any  land  and  naval  force,  which  it 
would  comport  either  with  the  principles  oi 
our  government,  or  the  circumstances  of  the 


United  States,  to  maintain.  In  such  cases, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  in  a  manner  to  produce  the  best 
effect.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  there 
fore,  that  they  be  so  organized  and  trained,  as 
to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The  ar 
rangement  should  be  such,  as  to  put  at  the 
command  of  the  government  the  ardent  pa 
triotism  and  youthful  vigour  of  the  country. 
If  formed  on  equal  and  just  principles,  it  can 
not  be  oppressive.  It  is  the  crisis  which 
makes  the  pressure,  and  not  the  laws  which 
provide  a  remedy  for  it.  This  arrangement 
should  be  formed  too  in  time  of  peace,  to  be 
better  prepared  for  war.  With  such  an  or 
ganization  of  such  a  people,  the  United  States 
have  nothing  to  dread  from  foreign  invasion. 
At  its  approach,  an  overwhelming  force  of 
gallant  men  might  always  be  put  in  motion. 

"Other  interests  of  high  importance  will 
claim  attention,  among  which  the  improve 
ment  of  our  country  by  roads  and  canals,  pro 
ceeding  always  with  a  constitutional  sanction, 
holds  a  distinguished  place.  By  thus  facili 
tating  the  intercourse  between  the  states,  we 
shall  add  much  to  the  convenience  and  com 
fort  of  our  fellow-citizens  ;  much  to  the  orna 
ment  of  the  country;  and,  what  is  of  a  greater 
mportance,  we  shall  shorten  distances,  and  by 
making  each  part  more  accessible  to,  and  de 
pendent  on  the  other,  we  shall  bind  the  union 
more  closely  together.  Nature  has  done  so 
much  for  us  by  intersecting  the  country  with 
so  many  great  rivers,  bays,  and  lakes,  ap 
proaching  from  distant  points  so  near  to  each 
other,  that  the  inducement  to  complete  the 
work  seems  to  be  peculiarly  strong.  A  more 
interesting  spectacle  was  perhaps  never  seen 
than  is  exhibited  within  the  United  States ;  a 
territory  so  vast,  and  advantageously  situated, 
containing  objects  so  grand,  so  useful,  so  hap 
pily  connected  in  all  their  parts. 

"  Our  manufactures  will  likewise  require 
the  systematic  and  fostering  care  of  the  go 
vernment.  Possessing,  as  we  do,  all  the  raw 
materials,  the  fruit  of  our  own  soil  and  indus 
try,  we  ought  not  to  depend  in  the  degree  we 
have  done  on  the  supplies  from  other  coun 
tries.  While  we  are  thus  dependent,  the  sud 
den  event  of  war  unsought  and  unexpected, 
cannot  fail  to  plunge  us  into  the  most  serious 
difficulties.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the  cap 
ital  which  nourishes  our  manufactures  should 
be  domestic,  as  its  influence  in  that  case,  in 
stead  of  exhausting,  as  it  may  do  in  foreign 
hands,  would  be  felt  advantageously  on  agri 
culture,  and  every  other  branch  of  industry. 
Equally  important  is  it  to  provide  at  home  a 
market  for  our  raw  materials,  as  by  extend 
ing  the  competition,  it  will  enhance  the  price, 
and  protect  the  cultivator  against  the  casual 
ties  incident  to  foreign  markets. 

"  With  the  Indian  tribes  it  is  our  duty  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations,  and  to  act  with 
kindness  and  liberality  in  all  our  transactions. 
Equally  proper  is  it  to  persevere  in  our  ef 
forts  to  extend  to  them  the  advantages  of  civili 
zation. 

"  The  great  amount  of  our  revenue,  and 
the  flourishing  state  e?  the  treasury,  are  a  full 
proof  of  the-  competency  of  the  national  re 
sources  for  any  emergency,  as  they  are,  of 
the  willingness  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  bear 
the  burdens  which  the  public  necessities  re 
quire.  The  vast  amount  of  vacant  lands, 
the  value  of  which  daily  augments,  forms  an 


additional  resource  of  great  extent  and  dura 
tion.  These  resources,  besides  accomplishing 
every  other  necessary  purpose,  put  it  com- 
pletely  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
discharge  the  national  debt  at  an  early  period. 
Peace  is  the  best  time  for  improvement  and 
preparation  of  every  kind  ;  it  is  in  peace  that 
our  commerce  flourishes  most,  that  taxes  are 
most  easily  paid,  and  that  the  revenue  13  most 
productive. 

"  The  executive  is  charged  officially,  in  the-j 
departments  under  it,  with  the  disbursement  of 
the  public  money,  and  is  responsible  for  the- 
faithful  application  of  it  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  raised.  The  legislature  is  the 
watchful  guard  over  the  public  purse.  It  is 
its  duty  to  see  that  the  disbursement  has  been 
honestly  made.  To  meet  the  requisite  re 
sponsibility,  every  facility  should  be  afforded 
to  the  executive  to  enable  it  to  bring  the 
public  agents,  intrusted  with  the  public 
money,  strictly  and  promptly  to  account. 
Nothing  should  be  presumed  against  them  ; 
but  if,  with  the  requisite  faculties,  the  public 
money  is  suffered  to  lie,  long  and  uselessly, 
in  their  hands,  they  will  not  be  the  only  de- 
fitulters,  nor  will  the  demoralizing  effect  be 
confined  to  them.  It  will  evince  a  relaxation-, 
and  want  of  tone  in  the  administration,  which 
will  be  felt  by  the  whole  community.  I  shal! 
do  all  that  I  can,  to  secure  economy  and  fidel 
ity  in  this  important  branch  of  the  adminis 
tration,  and  1  doubt  not,  that  the  legislature 
will  perform  its  duty  with  equal  zeal.  A 
thorough  examination  should  be  regularly 
made,  and  I  will  promote  it. 

"  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me,  to  en 
ter  on  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  are  blessed  with 
peace.  It  is  a  state  most  consistent  with  their 
prosperity  and  happiness.  It  will  be  my  sin 
cere  desire  to  preserve  it  so  far  as  depends  on 
the  executive,  on  just  principles  with  all  na 
tions,  claiming  nothing  unreasonable  of  any, 
and  rendering  to  each  what  is  its  due. 

"  Equally  gratifying  is  it,,  to  witness  the 
increased  harmony  of  opinion  which  pervades 
our  union.  Discord  does  not  belong  to  our 
system.  Union  is  recommended,  as  well  by 
the  free  and  benign  principles  of  our  govern 
ment,  extending  its  blessings  to  every  indivi 
dual,  as  by  the  other  eminent  advantages  at 
tending  it.  The  American  people  have- 
encountered  together  great  dangers,  and 
sustained  severe  trials  with  success.  They 
constitute  one  great  family  with  a  common 
interest.  Experience  has  enlightened  us  on 
some  questions  of  essential  importance  to  the 
country.  The  progress  has  been  slow,  dic 
tated  by  a  just  reflection,  and  faithful  regard 
to  every  interest  connected  with  it.  To  pro 
mote  this  harmony,  in  accord  with  the  prin 
ciples  of  our  republican  government,  and  in 
a  manner  to  give  them  the  most  complete 
effect,  and  to  advance  in  all  other  respects  the 
best  interests  of  our  union,  will  be  the  object 
of  my  constant  and  zealous  exertions. 

"Never  did  a  government  commence  un 
der  auspices  so  favourable,  nor  ever  was  suc 
cess  so  complete.  If  we  look  to  the  history 
of  other  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  we  find 
no  example  of  a  growth  so  rapid,  so  gigantic  ; 
of  a  people  so  prosperous  and  happy.  In 
contemplating  what  we  have  still  to  perform, 
the  heart  of  every  citizen  must  expand  with 
joy  when  he  reflects  how  near  our  govern- 
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ment  lias  approached  to  perfection  ;  that  in 
respect  to  it,  we  have  no  essential  improve 
ment  to  make ;  that  the  great  object  is  to  pre 
serve  it  in  the  essential  principles  and  features 
which  characterize  it,  and,  that  it  is  to  be 
done,  by  preserving  the  virtue  and  enlighten 
ing  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  as  a  securi 
ty  against  foreign  dangers,  to  adopt  such  ar 
rangements  as  are  indispensable  to  the  sup 
port  of  our  independence,  our  rights,  and  li 
berties.  If  we  persevere  in  the  career  in 
which  we  have  advanced  so  far,  and  in  the 
path  already  traced,  we  cannot  fail,  by  the  fa 
vour  of  a  gracious  Providence,  to  attain  the 
high  destiny  which  seems  to  await  us. 

"In  the  administration  of  the  illustrious 
men  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  high  sta 
tion,  with  some  of  whom  I  have  been  con 
nected  by  the  closest  ties  from  early  life,  ex 
amples  are  presented,  which  will  always  be 
found  highly  instructive,  and  useful  to  their 
successors.  From  these  I  shall  endeavour  to 
derive  all  the  advantages  which  they  may  af 
ford.  Of  my  immediate  predecessor,  under 
whom  so  important  a  portion  of  this  great 
and  successful  experiment  has  been  made,  I 
thall  be  pardoned  for  expressing  my  earnest 
wishes  that  he  may  longenjoy.inhis retirement, 
the  affections  of  a  grateful  country,  the  best 
reward  of  exalted  talents,  and  the  most  faith 
ful  and  meritorious  services.  Relying  on  the 
iiid  to  be  derived  from  the  other  departments 
of  the  government,  I  enter  on  the  trust  to 
which  I  have  been  called  by  the  suffrages  of 
lay  fellow-citizens,  with  my  fervent  prayers 
to  the  Almighty,  that  He  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  continue  to  us  that  protection, 
which  He  has  already  so  conspicuously  dis 
played  in  our  favour." 

During  this  year  the  republic  received 
another  accession  by  the  erection  of  the  terri 
tory  of  Mississippi  into  a  state,  and  its  admis 
sion  into  the  union.  By  the  act  of  admission 
it  is  provided,  that  the  public  lands,  while  be 
longing  to  the  United  Status,  and  for  five 
years  from  the  day  of  sale,  shall  be  exempted 
from  all  taxes ;  that  lands  belonging  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  without 
the  state,  shall  never  be  taxed  higher  than 
lands  belonging  to  persons  residing  within 
the  state :  and  that  the  river  Mississippi,  and 
the  navigable  rivers  and  waters  leading  into 
it,  or  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  shall  be  com 
mon  highways,  and  for  ever  free  of  toll  or 
duty  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  return  for  this  concession,  Congress  provi 
ded,  that,  after  paying  a  debt  to  Georgia  and 
indemnifying  certain  claimants,  five  per  cent, 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  lying 
within  the  state,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  mak 
ing  of  roads  and  canals  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  an  expedition 
was  undertaken  against  East  Florida  by  per 
sons  claiming  to  act  under  the  authority  ol 
some  of  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies.  The 
leader  of  this  expedition  styled  himself  "Cit 
izen  Gregor  M'Gregor,  brigadier-general  of 
the  armies  of  the  united  provinces  of  New 
Grenada  and  Venezuela,  and  general  in  chief, 
employed  to  liberate  the  provinces  of  both 
the  Floridas,  commissioned  by  the  supreme 
governments  of  Mexico  and  South  America." 
The  persons  that  combined  for  this  purpose 
took  possession  of  Amelia  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  St.  Mary's  River,  near  the  boundary  of  the 


state  of  Georgia.     The  president,  apprised  of  I  maintained  and   protected  in  the   free   enjoy- 
this  transaction,  ordered  an   expedition,  con-  ment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and   the   reli 


gion  they  profess  (  that  all  laws  and  munici 
pal  regulations  which  were  in  existence  at 
the  cessation  of  the  late  government  remain 
n  full  force,  and  all  civil  officers  charged  with 
their  execution,"  with  certain  exceptions  and 
imitations,  "are  continued  in  their  functions." 
3n  the  7th  of  July,  the  colonel  commandant, 
Don  Jose  Gallava,  commissioner  on  the  part 
of  his  Catholic  majesty,  made  to  Major-Gene- 
ral  Jackson,  the  commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  a  delivery  of  the  keys  of  the  town  of 
Pensacola,  of  the  archives,  documents,  and 
other  articles,  mentioned  in  the  inventories, 
declaring  that  he  releases  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Spain  the  citizens  and  inhabi 
tants  of  West  Florida  who  may  choose  to  re 
main  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  same  dav,  Colonel  Joseph  Coppin- 
ger,  governor  of  East  Florida,  issued  a  pro 
clamation  to  the  inhabitants,  announcing  that, 
on  the  10th  day  of  this  month,  "  possession 
will  be  given  to  Colonel  Robert  Butler,  the 
commissioner  legally  authorised  by  the  United 
States."  The  American  authorities  were  ac 
cordingly  put  in  possession  of  the  Floridas. 

During  this  year  Missouri  was  admitted  as 
a  state  into  the  union,  forming  the  eleventh 
state  added  to  the  thirteen  confederated  states 
which  signed  the  declaration  of  independ- 
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sisting  of  naval  and  land  forces,  to  repel  the 
invaders, and  occupy  the  island.  A  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Ji  D.  Henley,  with 
:roops  under  the  command  of  James  Banhead, 
arrived  off  Amelia  Island  on  the  22d  of  De 
cember,  and  the  next  day  took  possession  of 
it,  hoisting  the  American  flag  at  Fernandina. 
The  president,  in  a  message  to  Congress  rela 
tive  to  the  capture,  observed,  "In  expelling 
these  adventurers  from  these  posts,  it  was  not 
intended  to  make  any  conquest  from  Spain, 
or  to  injure,  in  any  degree,  the  cause  of  the 
colonies."  The  real  reason  of  the  measure 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  invasion  inter 
fered  with  endeavours  which  were  then  ma 
king  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  ob 
tain  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  from  the 
Spaniards. 

In  the  following  year  the  union  received 
the  accession  of  another  state,  that  of  Illinois. 
At  the  time  of  its  admission,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  granted  to  the  state  one 
section  or  thirty-sixth  part  of  every  township 
for  the  support  of  schools,  and  three  per  cent, 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  United  States  lands 
lying  within  the  state  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  of  which  one  sixth  part  must  be 
exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college  or  univer 
sity.  The  constitution  happily  provides,  that 
no  more  slaves  shall  be  introduced  into  the 
state.  In  1819  the  Alabama  territory  was  ad 
mitted  as  a  state  into  the  union  ;  and  the  Ar- 
kansaw  territory  was,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
erected  into  a  territorial  government.  In  the 
following  year  the  district  of  Maine  was  se 
parated  from  Massachusetts,  formed  into  a  dis 
tinct  state,  and  admitted  into  the  union. 

During  this  year  the  American  congress 
did  themselves  honour  by  providing  more  ef 
fectually  against  carrying  on  the  slave  trade 

The  enactment  declared,  that  if  any  citizen  possessing  slaves  ;  it  was  proposed,  however, 
of  the  United  States,  being  of  the  ship's  com-  in  admitting  the  territory  to  the  privileges  of 
pany  of  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel  engaged  I  a  state,  to  prevent  the  increase  and  to  insure 


ence,  making  the  present 
United  States  tsventy-four. 
for  the  admission  of  this  state,  which  was 
brought  forward  in  the  session  of  1819,  pro 
duced  vehement  discussion  in  the  congress, 
and  excited  an  intense  interest  throughout  the 
whole  union.  The  inhabitants  of  Missouri, 


the  territory  having 
of  Louisiana,  had 


been  considered  as  a  part 
erived  from  their  connex 


ion  with  the  Spaniards  and  French  the  custom, 
which  they  deemed  equivalent  to  the  right,  of 


in  the  slave  trade,  or  any  person  whatever 
being  of  the  crew  or  ship's  company  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  owned  by,  or  navigated  for, 
any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  on 
foreign  shore  seize  any  negro  or  mulatto,  not 
held  to  service  or  labour  by  the  laws  either  of 
the  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States, 
with  intent  to  make  him  a  slave,  or  shall  de 
coy  or  forcibly  bring  or  receive  him  on  hoard 
with  such  intent,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate, 
and  on  conviction  shall  suffer  death. 

A  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas 
was  concluded  at  Washington,  February  22, 
1819,  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  year  1821  it  was  reluctantly  ratified  by 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  possession  was  taken 
of  those  provinces  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  On  the  1st  of  July,  General 
Jackson,  who  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  the  Floridas,  issued  a  proclamation,  declar 
ing  "  that  the  government  heretofore  exer 
cised  over  the  said  provinces  under  the  autho 
rity  of  Spain  has  ceased,  and  that  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  established  over 
the  same;  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  union  of  the  United  States, 
as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  princi- 


the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery,  by  the  inser 
tion  of  the  following  clause  : — "  Provided, 
that  the  further  introduction  of  slavery  or  in- 
voluntary  servitude  be  prohibited,  except  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted  ;  and  that  all 
the  children  born  within  the  said  state  after 
the  admission  thereof  into  the  Union  shall  be 
free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years."  Judg 
ing  from  the  previous  views  and  measures  of 
the  general  government,  in  similar  and  analo 
gous  cases,  it  could  hardly  have  been  conjec 
tured,  that  the  result  of  proposing  such  a 
limited  and  qualified  restriction  would  be 
doubtful.  The  house  of  representatives,  after 
a  short  but  animated  debate,  refused  to  pass 
the  bill  without  the  restriction  ;  but  the  senate 
refused  to  pass  the  bill  with  it;  consequently 
the  bill  itself  was  lost,  and  Missouri  still  con 
tinued  under  her  former  territorial  govern 
ment.  Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
several  proceedings  passed  in  the  two  houses 
of  congress,  that  it  was  scarcelv  known  be 
yond  its  walls  that  such  a  question  wag  agi 
tated,  before  it  was  decided.  When,  how 
ever,  it  came  to  be  generally  known  what 
principles  had  been  advanced,  what  votes  had 


pies  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  admitted  |  been  given,  with  what  ardour  and  vehemence 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges,  rights,  [the  advocotes  of  slavery  had  urged  their  de- 
and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  jmands,  not  merely  upon  the  justice,  the  rea- 
Statea;  that  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be) son,  and  good  sense  of  Congress,  but  upon 
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their  interests,  their  prejudices,  and  their 
fears,  by  Low  slender  a  majority  a  measure 
had  been  checked,  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
many  of  the  best  friends  of  American  liberty, 
would  have  been  productive  of  mcalculabl 
and  interminable  mischiefs,  ii  excited  a  feel 
ing  of  universal  surprise  and  alarm.  It  is  in 
structive  to  observe  that  many  of  the  stanchest 
advocates  of  liberal  ideas,  who  delighted  in 
appropriating  to  themselves  exclusively  the 
name  of  republicans,  suffered  their  jealousy 
of  the  interference  of  the  congress  in  the 
internal  government  of  an  individual  state,  to 
engage  them  on  the  side  of  the  perpetuators 
of  slavery.  Jefferson,  who  prided  himself 
in  being  the  devoted  friend  of  liberty,  thus 
expresses  himself:  "  The  real  question,  as 
seen  in  the  state  afflicted  with  this  unfortunate 
population,  is,  are  our  slaves  to  be  presented 
with  freedom  and  a  dagger  ]  For,  if  Con 
gress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  conditions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  states  within  the 
states,  it  will  be  but  another  exercise  of  that 
power  to  declare  that  all  shall  be  free.  Are 
we  then  to  see  again  Athenian  and  Lace 
demonian  confederacies  ? — to  wage  another 
Peloponnesian  war  to  settle  the  ascendency 
between  them]  Or  is  this  the  toscin  of 
merely  a  servile  war  1  That  remains  to  be 
seen  ;  but  not,  I  hope,  by  you  or  me.  Surely 
they  will  parley  awhile,  and  give  us  time  to 
get  out  of  the  way."  The  consequence  of 
this  combination  of  the  advocates  of  the  so 
vereignty  of  individual  states  with  those  who 
make  a  traffic  of  the  bodies  of  their  fellow 
men,  was  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the  admis 
sion  of  Missouri  in  the  next  session  of  the 
congress,  without  the  restricting  clause  ;  a 
circumstance  which  occasioned  the  deep  re 
gret  and  mortification  of  most  of  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  northern  states,  and  excited  feel 
ings  which  it  has  been  feared  by  many,  may 
ultimately  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  union. 

No  circumstances  of  particular  interest  in 
the  transactions  of  the  general  government 
occurred  till  the  year  1824,  when  articles  of 
a  convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  for  the  suppres 
sion  of  the  African  slave  trade,  were  sub 
scribed  at  London  by  plenipotentiaries  ap 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  By  the  first  article, 
the  commanders  and  commissioned  officers  of 
each  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  duly 
authorized  by  their  respective  governments  to 
cruise  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  America,  and 
the  West  Indies,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  are  empowered,  under  certain  re 
strictions,  to  detain,  examine,  capture,  and  de 
liver  over  for  trial  and  adjudication  by  some 
competent  tribunal,  any  ship  or  vessel  con 
cerned  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  slaves,  and  car 
rying  the  flag  of  the  other. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  convention  was 
also  concluded  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  emperor  of  Russia.  By  the 
third  article  of  this  convention  it  was  agreed, 
"  that,  hereafter,  there  shall  not  be  formed  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  said  States,  any  establishment 
upon  the  northern  [north-west]  coast  of  Ameri 
ca,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  to  the 
north  of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes 
of  north  latitude ;  and  that,  in  the  same  man 
ner,  there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian 
subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia, 
south  of  the  same  parallel." 


This  year  is  signalized  in  American  history 
!  by  the  visit  of  the  venerable  La  Fayette,  on 
the  express  invitation  of  Congress.  He  ar 
rived  in  the  harbour  of  New  York  on  the  13th 
of  August,  and  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
the  vice-president  at  Staten  Island.  A  com 
mittee  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  a  great  number  of  distinguished 
citizens,  proceeded  to  Staten  Island  to  wel 
come  him  to  their  capital.  A  splendid  escort 
of  steamboats,  decorated  with  the  flags  of 
every  nation,  and  bearing  thousands  of  citi 
zens,  brought  him  to  the  view  of  assembled 
multitudes  at  New  York,  who  manifested 
their  joy  at  beholding  him,  by  acclamations, 
and  by  tears.  At  the  city  hall  the  officers  of 
the  city  and  many  citizens  were  presented  to 
him  ;  and  he  was  welcomed  by  an  address 
from  the  mayor.  While  he  was  at  New  York, 
deputations  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
New  Haven,  and  from  many  other  cities,  ar 
rived  with  invitations  for  him  to  visit  them. 
After  remaining  a  few  days  at  New  York,  he 
proceeded  to  Boston,  where  he  met  with  the 
same  cordial  reception.  The  general  soon  af 
ter  returned  to  New  York,  visited  Albany  and 
the  towns  on  Hudson  river,  and  afterwards 
passed  through  the  intermediate  states  to  Vir 
ginia.  He  returned  to  Washington  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  and  remained  there 
several  weeks.  Congress  voted  him  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  town 
ship  of  land,  as  a  remuneration,  in  part,  of  his 
services  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 

General  Lafayette  was  present  at  the  im 
posing  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  oa  the  17th  of 
June,  1825,  to  which  he  had  bee.n  invited  by 
the  Association  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
memorial  to  those  which  fell  in  the  battle  of 
June  17,  1775. 

In  the  year  1825,  John  Q,uincy  Adams  was 
inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  John  C.  Calhoun,  vice-president.  On 
his  inauguration,  Mr.  Adams  delivered  the 
following  address  to  both  houses  of  congress  : 

"  In  compliance  with  a  usage,  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  our  federal  constitution,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  example  of  my  predeces 
sors,  in  the  career  upon  which  I  am  about  to 
enter,  I  appear,  my  fellow-citizens,  in  your 
presence,  and  in  that  of  heaven,  to  bind  my 
self  by  the  solemnity  of  religious  obligation, 
to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  al 
lotted  to  me  in  the  station  to  which  I  have 
been  called. 

"  In  unfolding  to  my  countrymen  the  prin 
ciples  by  which  I  shall  be  governed,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  those  duties,  my  first  resort  will 
be  to  that  constitution,  which  1  shall  swear, 
to  the  best  of  iny  ability,  to  preserve,  pro 
tect,  and  defend.  That  revered  instrument 
enumerates  the  powers  and  prescribes  the 
duties  of  the  executive  magistrate;  and,  in  its 
first  words,  declares  the  purposes  to  which 
these,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  govern 
ment,  instituted  by  it,  should  be  invariably 
and  sacredly  devoted  :  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic 
Iraiiijuilitv,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  warfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  this 
union,  in  their  successive  generations.  Since 
the  adoption  of  this  social  compact,  one  of 
these  generations  has  passed  away.  It  is  the 


work  of  our  forefathers.  Administered  by 
some  of  its  most  eminent  men,  who  contribu 
ted  to  its  formation,  through  a  most  evtntful 
period  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war,  incidental 
to  the  condition  of  associated  man,  it  ha»  not 
disappointed  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
those  illustrious  benefactors  of  their  age  and 
nation.  It  has  promoted  the  lasting  welfare 
of  that  country  so  dear  to  us  all ;  it  has,  to  an. 
extent,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  hu-* 
nanity,  secured  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  this  people.  We  now  receive  it  as  a  pre 
cious  inheritance  from  those  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  its  establishment,  doubly  bound 
by  the  examples  which  they  have  left  us,  and 
by  the  blessings  which  we  have  onjoyed,  as 
the  fruits  of  their  labours,  to  transmit  th'- 
same,  unimpaired,  to  the  succeeding  gene 
ration. 

"  In  the  compass  of  thirty-six  years  since 
this  great  national  covenant  was  instituted,  a 
body  of  laws,  enacted  under  its  authority, 
and  in  conformity  with  its  provisions,  has  un 
folded  its  powers,  and  carried  into  practical 
operation  its  effective  energies,  Subordinate 
departments  have  distributed  the  executive 
functions  in  their  various  relations  to  foreign 
affairs,  to  the  revenues  and  expenditures,  and 
to  the  military  force  of  the  union,  by  land  and 
sea.  A  co-ordinate  department  of  the  judici 
ary  has  expounded  the  constitution  and  laws; 
settling,  in  harmonious  coincidence  with  the 
legislative  will,  numerous  weighty  questions 
of  construction,  which  the  imperfection  of 
human  language  had  rendered  unavoidable. 
The  year  of  jubilee,  since  the  first  formation 
of  our  union,  has  just  elapsed  ;  that  of  the 
declaration  of  our  independence,  is  at  hand. 
The  consummation  of  both  was  effected  by 
this  constitution. 

"Since  that  period,  a  population  of  four 
millions  has  multiplied  to  twelve;  a  territory 
bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  has  been  extend 
ed  from  sea  to  sea;  new  states  have  been  ad 
mitted  to  the  union,  in  numbers  equal  to  those 
jf  the  first  confederation;  treaties  of  peace, 
amity,  and  commerce,  have  been  concluded 
with  the  principal  dominions  of  the  earth;  the 
people  of  other  nations,  inhabitants  of  regions 
acquired,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  compact, 
have  been  united  with  us  in  the  participation 
of  our  rights  ant?  duties,  of  our  burdens  and 
blessings;  the  forest  has  fallen  by  the  axe  of 
our  woodsmen;  the  soil  has  been  made  to 
teem  by  the  tillage  of  our  farmers  ;  our  com 
merce  has  whitened  every  ocean;  the  domin 
ion  of  every  man  over  physical  nature  has 
been  extended  by  the  invention  of  our  artists; 
liberty  and  law  have  marched  hand  in  hand; 
all  the  purposes  of  human  association  have 
been  accomplished  as  effectively  as  under 
any  other  government  on  the  globe;  and  at  a 
cost  little  exceeding,  in  a  whole  generation, 
the  expenditure  of  other  nations  in  a  single 
year. 

"  Such  is  the  uncxaggerated  picture  of  our 
condition,  under  a  constitution  founded  upon 
the  republican  principle  of  equal  rights.  To 
admit  that  this  picturn  has  its  shades,  is  but  to 
say,  that  it  is  still  the  condition  of  men  upon 
earth.  From  evil,  physical]  moral,  and  poli 
tical,  it  is  not  our  claim  to  be  exempt.  We 
have  suffered,  sometimes  by  the  visitation  of 
heaven,  through  disease;  often, by  the  wrongs 
and  injustice  of  other  nations,  even  to  the  ex- 
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tremitos  of  war;  and  lastly,  by  dissensions 
among  ourselves— dissensions,  perliaps,  in 
separable  from  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  but 
Which  have,  more  than  once,  appeared  to 
tlireaten  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  and,  with 
it,  the  overthrow  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  our 
present  lot,  and  all  our  earthly  hopes  of  tin. 
future.  The  causes  of  these  dissensions  have 
i>eea  various;  founded  upon  differences  of 
speculation  in  the  theory  of  republican  go 
vernment;  upon  conflicting  views  of  policy 
in  our  relations  \vith  foreign  nations:  upon 
jealousies  of  partial  and  sectional  interest,  ag 
gravated  by  prejudices  and  prepossessions 
which  strangers  to  each  other  are  ever  apt 
to  entertain. 

"  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  and  of  en 
couragement  to  me,  to  observe  that  the  great 
result  of  this  experiment,  upon  the  theory  o; 
human  rights,  has,  at  the  close  of  that  genera 
tion  by  which  it  was  formed,  been  crownec 
with  success,  equal  to  the  most  sanguine  ex 
pectations  of  its  founders.  Union,  justice, 
tranquillity,  the  common  defence,  the  genera] 
welfare,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty,  all  have 
been  promoted  by  the  government  under 
which  we  have  lived.  Standing  at  this  point 
of  time  ;  looking  back  to  that  generation 
which  has  gone  by,  and  forward  to  that 
which  is  advancing,  we  may,  at  once,  indulge 
in  grateful  exultation,  and  in  cheering  hope. 
From  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  derive 
instructive  lessons  for  the  future.  Of  the 
two  great  political  parties  which  have  divid 
ed  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  our  country, 
the  candid  and  the  just  will  now  admit,  that 
both  have  contributed  splendid  talents,  spot 
less  integrity,  ardent  patriotism,  and  disinter 
ested  sacrifices  to  the  formation  and  adminis 
tration  of  this  government ;  and  that  both 
have  required  a  liberal  indulgence  for  a  por 
tion  of  human  infirmity  and  error.  The  re 
volutionary  wars  of  Europe,  commencing 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  first  went  into  ope 
ration  under  this  constitution,  excited  a  col 
lision  of  sentiments  and  of  sympathies  which 
kindled  all  the  passions,  and  embittered  the 
conflict  of  parties,  till  the  nation  was  involved 
in  war,  and  the  union  was  shaken  to  its  centre. 
"  This  time  of  trial  embraced  a  period  of 
five  and  twenty  years,  during  which  the  poli 
cy  of  the  union  in  its  relations  with  Europe, 
constituted  the  principal  basis  of  our  political 
divisions,  and  the  most  arduous  part  of  the 
action  of  our  federal  government.  With  the 
catastrophe  in  which  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  terminated,  and  our  own  subse 
quent  peace  with  Great  Britain,  this  baneful 
weed  of  party  strife  was  uprooted.  From 
that  time,  no  difference  of  principle,  connect 
ed  either  with  the  theory  of  government,  or 
with  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  has 
existed,  or  been  called  forth,  in  force  sufficient 
to  sustain  a  continued  combination  of  parties, 
or  to  give  more  than  wholesome  animation  to 
the  public  sentiment  or  legislative  debate. 
Our  political  creed  is,  without  a  dissenting 
voir?  that  can  be  heard,  that  the  will  of  the 
people  -s  the  source,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people  she  end,  of  all  legit! mute  government 
upon  earth — that  the  best  security  for  the  be 
neficence  and  the  best  guarantee  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  consists  in  the  freedom,  the 
purity,  and  the  frequency  of  popular  elec 
tions — that  the  general  government  of  the 


union,  and  the  separate  government  of  the 
states,  are  all  sovereignties  of  limited  pow 
ers,  fellow-servants  of  the  same  masters  ;  un 
controlled  within  their  respective  spheres; 
uncontrollable  but  by  encroachments  upon 
each  other — that  the  firmest  security  of  peace 


is  the   preparation,   durin 
fences  of  war — that  a 


of  the   de- 


peace 
rig-orous  economv 


and 


accountability  of  public  expenditures,  should 
guard  against  the  aggravation,  and  alleviate, 
when  possible,  the  burden  of  taxation — that 
the  military  should  be  kept  in  strict  subordi 
nation  to  the  civil  power — that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  religious  opinion  should  be 
inviolate — that  the  policy  of  our  country  is 
peace,  and  the  ark  of  our  salvation,  union, 
are  articles  of  faith  upon  which  we  are  all 
now  agreed.  If  there  have  been  those  who 
doubted  whether  a  confederated  represent 
ative  democracy  were  a  government  compe 
tent  to  the  wise  and  orderly  management  of 
the  common  concerns  of  a  mighty  nation, 
those  doubts  have  been  dispelled.  If  there 
have  been  projects  of  partial  confederacies  to 
be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  union,  they  have 


been  scattered 
been  dangerous 


to  the   winds 
attachments 


if  there   have 
to  one   foreign 


nation  and  antipathies  against  another,  thev 
have  been  extinguished.  Ten  years  of  peace, 
at  home  and  abroad,  have  assuaged  the  ani 
mosities  of  political  contention,  and  blended 
into  harmony  the  most  discordant  elements  of 
public  opinion.  There  still  remains  one 
effort  of  magnanimity,  one  sacrifice  of  preju 
dice  and  passion,  to  be  made  by  the  indivi 
duals  throughout  the  nation,  who  have  here 
tofore  followed  the  standards  of  political 
party.  It  is  that  of  discarding  every  remnant 
of  rancour  against  each  other;  of  embracing, 
as  countrymen  and  friends,  and  of  yielding  to 
talents  and  virtue  alone,  that  confidence  which, 
in  times  of  contention  for  principle,  was  be 
stowed  only  upon  those  who  wore  the  badge 


are  allayed  by  the  composition  and  functions 
of  the  great  national  councils,  annually  as 
sembled  from  all  quarters  of  the  union  at  this 
place.  Here  the  distinguished  men  from 
every  section  of  our  country,  while  meeting 
to  deliberate  upon  the  great  interests  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  deputed,  learn  to  estimate 
the  talents,  and  do  justice  to  the  virtues  of 
each  other.  The  harmony  of  the  nation  is 
promoted,  and  the  whole  union  is  knit  to 
gether,  by  the  sentiments  of  mutual  respect, 
the  habits  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  ties  of 
personal  friendship,  formed  between  the  re 
presentatives  of  its  several  parts,  in  the  per 
for 


•mance  of  their  service  at  this  metropolis. 
"  Passing  from  this  general  review  of  the 
purpose  and  injunctions  of  the  federal  consti 
tution  and  their  results,  as  indicating  the  first 
traces  of  the  path  of  duty  in  the  discharge  of 
my  public  trust,  I  turn  to  the  administration 
of  my  immediate  predecessor,  as  the  second. 
It  has  passed  away  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace;  how  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
country,  and  to  the  honour  of  our  country's 
name,  is  known  to  you  all.  The  great  fea 
tures  of  his  policy,  in  general  concurrence 
with  the  will  of  the  legislature,  have  been — 
to  cherish  peace,  while  preparing  for  de 
fensive  war;  to  yield  exact  justice  to  other 
nations,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  our  own; 
to  cherish  the  principles  of  freedom  and  of 
equal  rights,  wherever  they  were  proclaimed; 
to  discharge,  with  all  possible  promptitude, 
the  national  debt ;  to  reduce,  within  the  nar 
rowest  limits  of  efficiency,  the  military  force ; 
to  improve,  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
the  army  ;  to  provide  and  sustain  a  school  of 
military  science  ;  to  extend  equal  protection 
to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  ;  to  pro 
mote  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes  ;  and 
to  proceed  in  the  great  system  of  internal  im 
provements,  within  the  limits  of  the  constitu 
tional  power  of  the  union.  Under  the  pledge 
of  these  promises,  made  by  that  eminent  citi 
zen,  at  the  time  of  his  first  induction  into  this 
office,  in  his  career  of  eightyears,  the  internal 
taxes  have  been  repealed  ;  sixty  millions  of 
the  public  debt  have  been  discharged  ;  pro 
vision  has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  re 
lief  of  the  aged  and  indigent  among  the  sur 
viving  warriors  of  the  revolution  ;  the  regu 
lar  armed  force  has  been  reduced,  and  its 
constitution  revised  and  perfected ;  the  ac 
countability  for  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  has  been  more  effective ;  the  Flo- 
ridas  have  been  peaceably  acquired,  and  our 
boundary  has  been  extended  to  the  Pacific 
ocean;  the  independence  of  the  southern  na 
tions  of  this  hemisphere  has  been  recognised 
and  recommended  by  example  and  by  coun 
sel,  to  the  potentates  of  Europe  ;  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  by 
fortifications,  and  the  increase  of  the  navy  to 
wards  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  African 
traffic  in  slaves ;  in  alluring  the  aboriginal 
hunters  of  our  land  to  the  cultivation  of  the 

x>th  are  obvious  in  the  general  principle,  I  soil  and  of  the  mind  ;  in  exploring1  the  inte- 
though  sometimes  perplexed  with  difficulties  |  nor  regions  of  the  union;  and  in  preparing, 
n  the  detail.  To  respect  the  rights  of  the  by  scientific  researches  and  survevs,  for  the 
state  governments,  is  the  inviolable  duty  of 
thaf,  of  the  union  ;  t?>e  government  of  every 
staf.e  will  feel  its  own  obligation  to  respect 


of  party  communion. 
"  The  collisions  of 


party  spirit,  which  ori 
ginated  in  speculative  opinions,  or  in  different 
views  of  administrative  policy,  are,  in  their 
nature,  transitory.  Those  which  are  founded 
on  geographical  divisions,  adverse  interests  of 
soil,  climate,  and  modes  of  domestic  life,  are 
more  permanent,  and  therefore  perhaps  more 
dangerous.  It  is  this  which  gives  inestimable 
value  to  the  character  of  our  government,  at 
once  federal  and  national.  It  holds  out  to  us 
a  perpetual  admonition  to  preserve  alike,  and 
with  equal  anxiety,  the  rights  of  each  indivi 
dual  state  in  its  own  government,  and  the 
rights  of  the  whole  nation  in  that  of  the 
union.  Whatsoever  is  of  domestic  concern 
ment,  unconnected  with  the  other  members  of 

he  union,  or  with  foreign  lands,  belongs  ex 
clusively  to  the  administration  of  the  state  go 
vernments.  Whatsoever  directly  involves 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  federative  fra 
ternity,  or  of  foreign  powers,  is  of  the  resort 

if  this  general    government.      The  duties  of 


nd  preserve  the  rights  of  the  whole.  The 
irejudices,  everywhere  too  commonly  enter 
tained  against  distant  strangers,  are  worn 
away,  and  the  jealousies  of  jarring  interests 


further   application  of  our  national   resources 
to  the  internal  improvement  of  our  country. 
"  In  this  brief  outline  of  the   promise  ar 


pror 


ise  and 


performance  of  my  immediate  predecessor, 
the  line  of  duty,  for  his  successor,  is  clearly 
delineated.  To  pursue,  to  their  consumma 
tion,  those  purposes  of  improvement  in  our 
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common  condition,  instituted  or  recommended 
by  him,  will  embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  rny 
obligations.  To  the  topic  of  internal  im 
provement,  emphatically  urged  by  him  at  his 
inauguration,  1  recur  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 
It  is  that  from  which  I  am  convinced  that  the 
unborn  millions  of  our  posterity,  who  are,  in 
future  ages,  to  people  this  continent,  will  de 
rive  their  most  fervent  gratitude  to  the  found 
ers  of  the  union;  that,  in  which  the  beneficent 
action  of  its  government  will  be  most  deeply 
felt  and  acknowledged.  The  magnificence 
und  splendour  of  their  public  works  are  among 
the  imperishable  glories  of  the  ancient  repub 
lics.  The  roads  and  aqueducts  of  Rome  have 
been  the  admiration  of  all  after  ages,  and 
have  survived  thousands  of  years,  after  all  her 
conquests  have  been  swallowed  up  in  des 
potism,  or  become  the  spoil  of  barbarians. 
Some  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  powers  of  Congress  for  legisla 
tion  upon  objects  of  this  nature.  The  most 
respectful  deference  is  due  to  doubts  origi 
nating  in  pure  patriotism,  and  sustained  by 
venerated  authority.  But  nearly  twenty  years 
have  passed  since  the  construction  of  the  first 
national  road  was  commenced.  The  authority 
for  its  construction  was  then  unquestioned. 
To  how  many  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
has  it  proved  a  benefit  1  To  what  single  in 
dividual  has  it  ever  proved  an  injury  ?  Re 
peated  liberal  and  candid  discussions  in  the 
legislature  have  conciliated  the  sentiments, 
and  proximated  the  opinions  of  enlightened 
minds,  upon  the  question  of  constitutional 
power.  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  by  the  same 
process  of  friendly,  patient,  and  persevering 
deliberation,  all  constitutional  objections  will 
ultimately  be  removed.  The  extent  and 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  general  go 
vernment,  in  relation  to  this  transcendently 
important  interest,  will  be  settled  and  acknow 
ledged,  to  the  common  satisfaction  of  all,  and 
every  speculative  scruple  will  be  solved  by  a 
practical  public  blessing. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  recent  elec 
tion,  which  have  resulted  in  affording  me  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  you,  at  this  time 
You  have  heard  the  exposition  of  the  prin 
ciples  which  will  direct  me  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  high  and  solemn  trust  imposed  upon 
me  in  this  station.  Less  possessed  of  your 
confidence  in  advance,  than  any  of  my  prede 
cessors,  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  prosper 
that  I  shall  stand,  more  and  oftener,  in  need  o: 
your  indulgence.  Intentions,  upright  anc 
pure ;  a  heart  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  and  the  unceasing  application  of  al 
the  faculties  allotted  to  me,  to  her  service,  are 
all  the  pledges  that  I  can  give,  for  the  fuithfu 
performance  of  the  arduous  duties  I  am  to  un 
dertake.  To  the  guidance  of  the  legislative 
councils  ;  to  the  assistance  of  the  executive 
and  subordinate  departments  ;  to  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  the  respective  state  govern 
ments;  to  the  candid  and  liberal  support  o 
the  people,  BO  far  as  it  may  be  deserved  by 
honest  industry  and  zeal,  I  shall  look  for  what 
ever  success  may  attend  my  public  service 
and  knowing,  that,  except  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain ;  will 
fervent  supplications  for  his  favour,  to  hi 
overuling  Providence  I  commit,  with  hum 
ble  but  fearless  confidence,  my  own  fate,  anc 
the  future  destinies  of  my  country." 


In     August,    1S26,   Lafayette    repaired    to 
Washington,   to  take   leave  of  the  president, 
and  his  last  look  of  the  land  through  which  he 
had  passed  as  a  laurelled  victor,  receiving  the 
homage   of  nations.     His  was  the  homage  of 
he  heart ;  the   offerings  he  received  was  the 
gratitude   of  an  enlightened   people.     "  The 
ast  three  weeks  which  he  spent  in  the  United 
States,    was    exceedingly  well   appropriated  ; 
ind,  no  doubt,  after  much  reflection,  by  him — 
"or  he  is   a  man  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
ninty  of  his   motives,   than  an  observance  of 

very  right  rule  of  conduct,  a  deviation  from 
which  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  any  of 
'lera.  This  induced  him,  after  witnessing  the 
magnificent  ceremony  at  Boston,  on  the  anni 
versary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill 
eisurely  to  return  to  the  city  of  Washington, 
'visiting  many  of  his  personal  friends  in  the 
ivay,  and  reviewing  the  battle  field  at  Brandy- 
wine,)  that  his  last  moments  might  be  given 
up  to  a  brief  residence  in  what  must  be  meta 
phorically  regarded  as  the  heart  of  tlie  nation 
jeing  the  seat  of  its  government,  where  the 
chief  agents  of  millions  of  their  f'ellow-citi 
zens  are  gathered  together,  to  execute  the 
aws,  and  distribute  that  moral  force,  for  the 
^reservation  of  harmony,  which  rightfully  be 
ongs  to  institutions  based  upon  the  self  com 
Detency  of  a  free  people  for  the  self-manage 
ment  of  their  own  affairs ;  and  it  was  here 
that  Lafayette  mentally  looked  over  the 
whole  republic — the  twenty-four  sovereignties 
which  he  had  visited — and,  with  feeling: 
which  no  honest  man  will  envy,  but  such  a 

very  honourable  one  would  desire  to  posses: 
for  himself — reflected  on  what  he  had  seen 
and  indulge  the  fond  hopes  of  what  this  na 
tion,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  builder 
would  attain,  before  the  expiration  of  that  pe 
riod  of  time  usually  allotted  to  men  nov 
living  ;  and  his  tender  heart  must  have  seem 
ed  to  melt  within  him,  at  the  remembrance  o 
the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed  in  th< 
dark  days  of  the  revolution,  contrasted  witl 
the  triumphs  of  his  journey  through  the  '  lani 
of  the  free.'  Not  the  triumphs  of  the  con 
queror,  before  whom  the  enslaved  bow  to  the 
dust,  and  by  their  own  debasement  endeavou 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  oppressor  ;  but  grow 
ing  out  of  the  best  affections  of  the  humai 
mind,  for  kindnesses  rendered,  when  a  weal 
people  most  needed  them,  that  they  might  be 
come  strong,  and  laugh  the  oppressor  to  th 
scorn  and  contempt  that  tyranny  merits. 

"  From  the  city  of  Washington,  the  po 
litical  heart  of  the  nation,  he  made  delightfu 
excursions  into  Virginia,  in  which  it  happenei 
that  three  out  of  all  the  presidents  which  w 
have  had,  yet  resided  as  citizens — distinguish 
ed  over  their  fellows  only  by  the  right  o 
franking  their  letters,  except  in  their  privat 
virtues, — and  this  is  all  the  distinction  that  th« 
constitution  allows! — no  pension,  no  prece 
dent,  no  other  privilege  than  that  of  being  en 
abled  to  correspond  through  the  post-office 
with  their  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  fre 
of  expense !  He  had  before  visited  one  o 
the  lion-hearted  of  the  revolution,  the  resolut 
and  devoted  president  Adams  ;  and  the  othe 
ex-presidents  were,  the  author  of  the  decla 
ration  of  independence  ;  a  soldier  who  spillei 
his  blood  in  supporting  it ;  and  he  to  whom 

perhaps,  more  than  any  man  living,  we  are  in 
debted  for  the  present  happy  constitution  o 
the  United  States.  And  in  one  r  those  ex 


ursions,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  present 
'resident  of  the  republic,  and  met  by  tho 
enerable  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
fellow  soldier  also.  What  meetings  were1 
hese  of  the  great  and  the  good !  We  can  en- 
ertain  some  idea  of  the  sensations  which  they 
>roduced,  but  language  would  fail  to  give  nt- 
erance  to  it,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  an  im- 
)ossibility. 

"  The  last  days  of  his  visit  were  properly  . 
pent  by  Lafayette  in  the  nation's  hou»e,  on 
he  invitation  of  its  present  possessor,  the 
;hief  magistrate  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Adams  was,  in  his  early  youth,  a  favourite 
with  the  general,  having  much  personal  com 
munication  with  him ;  and  of  his  disposition 
•xnd  ability  to  represent  the  hospitality  and 
feeling  of  the  millions  of  free  people  over 
whose  affairs  he  presides,  there  could  not  be  a 
doubt.  Lafayette  was  at  home,  in  the  national 
house,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  the 
heart  of  a  family  which  had  every  inducement 
that  can  operate  on  the  human  mind  to  make 
him  comfortable ;  this  was  his  abode  till  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  to  embark  in  the 
Brandy  wine,  named  in  compliment  to  him,  and 
peculiarly  fitted  for  his  accommodation — her 
giddy  mast*  bearing  the  stripes  and  the  stars, 
her  bosom  to  contain  the  person  of  our  guest : 
man  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  '  take  him  all  in 
all,  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again,' 
unless  he  shall  again  visit  our  shores  :  one 
that  was  the  same,  great  and  good,  in  pros 
perity  and  adversity — grateful  for  kind  offices, 
forgiving  of  injuries,  zealous  to  confer  bene 
fits — modest  when  as  on  the  pinnacle  of  hu 
man  glory,  dignified  and  collected  in  the  proud 
presence  of  kings.  But  1  must  not  proceed — 
if,  after  Mr.  Adams'  display  of  eloquence  and 
power,  he,  who  commands  words  and  they 
obey  him,  honestly  confessed  '  a  want  of  lan 
guage  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings' — who 
among  us  may  attempt  it  1  I  shall,  therefore, 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  things  which 
happened  at  the  departure  of  Lafayette,  with 
this  simple  remark,  that  if  there  is  any  Ame 
rican  who  can  read,  unmoved,  Mr.  Adam'a 
valedictory  address  to  him,  or  the  reply  of  the 
general  to  that  address,  I  would  not  possess 
that  man's  heart  for  his  fortune,  though  he 
were  a  Croesus. 

"  The  7th  inst  was  the  day  appointed  for 
his  departure.  The  civil  and  military  autho 
rities,  and  the  whole  people  of  Washington, 
had  prepared  to  honour  it.  The  banks  were 
closed,  and  all  business  suspended  ;  and  no 
thing  else  engaged  attention,  except  the  cere 
monies  prescribed  for  the  occasion. 

"  At  about  12  o'clock,  the  authorities  of 
Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria, 
the  principal  officers  of  the  general  govern 
ment,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  some  members 
of  Congress,  and  other  respected  strangers, 
were  assembled  in  the  president's  house  to 
take  leave  of  Lafayette.  He  entered  the 
great  hall  in  silence,  leaning  on  the  marshal  of 
the  district,  and  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  pre 
sident's  sons.  Mr.  Adams  then,  with  much 
dignity,  but  with  evident  emotion,  addressed 
him  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  '  General  Lafayette  :  It  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  many  of  my  distinguished  fellow- 
citizens,  during  the  course  of  the  year  now 
elapsed,  upon  your  arrival  at  their  respective 
places  of  abode,  to  greet  you  with  the  wel 
come  of  the  nation.  The  less  pleasing  task 
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how  devolves  upon  me,  oi'  bidding  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  adieu. 

"  '  It  were  no  longer  seasonable,  and  would 
be  superfluous,  to  recapitulate  the  remarkable 
incidents  of  your  early  life — incidents  which 
associated  your  name,  fortunes,  and  reputation, 
in  imperishable  connexion  with  the  independ 
ence  and  history  of  the  North  American 
union. 

"  '  The  part  which  you  performed  at  that 
important  juncture  was  marked  with  charac 
ters  so  peculiar,  that,  realizing  the  fairest  fable 
of  antiquity,  its  parallel  could  scarcely  be 
found  in  the  authentic  records  of  human 
history. 

"  '  You  deliberately  and  perseveringly  pre 
ferred  toil,  danger,  the  endurance  of  every 
hardship,  and  the  privation  of  every  comfort, 
in  defence  of  a  holy  cause,  to  inglorious  ease, 
and  the  allurements  of  rank,  affluence,  and 
unrestrained  youth,  at  the  most  splendid  and 
fascinating  court  of  Europe. 

"  '  That  this  choice  was  not  less  wise  than 
magnanimous,  the  sanction  of  half  a  century, 
and  the  gratulations  of  unnumbered  voices,  all 
unable  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  heart 
*vith  which  your  visit  to  this  hemisphere  has 
Sjeen  welcomed,  afford  ample  demonstration. 

"  '  When  the  contest  of  freedom,  to  which 
you  had  repaired  as  a  voluntary  champion,  had 
closed,  by  the  complete  triumph  of  her  cause 
in  this  country  of  your  adoption,  you  returned 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  philanthropist  and 
patriot  in  the  land  of  your  nativity.  There, 
in  a  consistent  and  undeviating  career  of  forty 
years,  you  have  maintained,  through  every  vi 
cissitude  of  alternate  success  and  disappoint 
ment,  the  same  glorious  cause  to  which  the 
first  years  of  your  active  life  had  been  devoted, 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  political 
condition  of  man. 

"  '  Throughout  that  long  succession  of  time, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  whom,  and 
with  whom,  you  had  fought  the  battles  oi 
liberty,  have  been  living  in  the  full  possession 
of  its  fruits  ;  one  of  the  happiest  among  the 
family  of  nations.  Spreading  in  population  ; 
enlarging  in  territory  ;  acting,  and  suffering 
according  to  the  condition  of  their  nature  ;  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  greatest,  and  we 
humbly  hope,  the  most  beneficent  power  that 
ever  regulated  the  concerns  of  man  upon  earth. 
"  '  In  that  lapse  of  forty  years,  the  genera 
tion  of  men  with  whom  you  co-operated  in  the 
conflict  of  arms,  has  nearly  passed  away.  Oi 
the  general  officers  of  the  American  army  in 
that  war,  you  alone  survive.  Of  the  sages  who 
guided  our  councils  ;  of  the  warriors  who  met 
the  foe  in  the  field  or  upon  the  wave,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few,  to  whom  unusual  length 
of  days  has  been  allotted  by  Heaven,  all  now 
sleep  with  their  fathers.  A  succeeding,  and 
even  a  third  generation,  have  arisen  to  take 
their  places;  and  their  children's  children, 
while  rising  up  to  call  them  blessed,  have  been 
taught  hy  them,  as  well  as  admonished  by 
their  own  constant  enjoyment  of  freedom,  to 
include  in  every  benison  upon  their  fathers, 
the  name  of  him  who  came  from  afar,  with 
them,  and  in  their  cause,  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 
"  The  universal  prevalence  of  these  senti 
ments  was  signally  manifested  by  a  resolution 
of  Congress,  representing  the  whole  people, 
and  all  the  states  of  this  union,  requesting  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  communicate 
to  you  assurances  of  the  grateful  and  affection 


ate  attachment  of  this  government  and  people,  after  days,  a  Frenchman  shall  be  called  to  in- 
and  desiring  that  a  national  ship  might  be  em-  dicate  the   character  of  his  nation   by  that  of 
aloyed,  at  your  convenience,  for  your  passage 
:o  the  borders  of  our  country. 

"  '  The  invitation  was  transmitted  to  you  by 
my  venerable   predecessor :  himself  bound  to 


name  of  Lafayette, 
children,  in 
for 


>ne  individual,  during  the  age  in  which  we 
ive,  the  blood  of  lofty  patriotism  shall  mantle 
n  his  cheek,  the  fire  of  conscious  virtue  shall 
parkle  in  his  eye,  and  he  shall  pronounce  the 


life  and 


our   own. 


Yet 

after 
You 


we,  too,  and  our 
death,  shall  claim 
are  ours  by  that 


you  by  the  strongest  ties  of  personal  friend 
ship,  himself  one  of  those  whom  the  highest 
honours  of  his  country  had  rewarded  for  blood 
early  shed  in  her  cause,  and  for  a  long  life  of 
devotion  to  her  welfare.  By  him  the  services 
of  a  national  ship  were  placed  at  your  dis 
posal.  Your  delicacy  preferred  a  more  pri 
vate  conveyance,  and  a  full  year  has  elapsed 
since  you  landed  upon  our  shores.  It  were 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  it  has 
been,  to  the  people  of  the  union,  a  year  of  un 
interrupted  festivity  and  enjoyment,  inspired 
by  your  presence.  You  have  traversed  the 
twenty-four  states  of  this  great  confederacy 
You  have  been  received  with  rapture  by  the 
survivors  of  your  earliest  companions  in  arms: 
You  have  been  hailed  as  a  long  absent  parent 
by  their  children,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
present  age  :  And  a  rising  generation,  the  hope 
of  future  time,  in  numbers  surpassing  the 
whole  population  of  that  day  when  you  fought 
at  the  head  and  by  the  side  of  their  fore 
fathers,  have  vied  with  the  scanty  remnants  o 
that  hour  of  trial,  in  acclamations  of  joy  at  be 
holding  the  face  of  him  whom  they  feel  to  be 
the  common  benefactor  of  all.  You  have 
heard  the  mingled  voices  of  the  past,  the  pre 
sent,  and  the  future  age,  joining  in  one  univer 
sal  chorus  of  delight  at  your  approach  :  and 
the  shouts  of  unbidden  thousands,  which 
greeted  your  landing  on  the  soil  of  freedom 
have  followed  every  step  of  your  way,  anc 
still  resound,  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters 
from  every  corner  of  our  land. 

"  '  You  are   now     about  to  return   to   the 
country  of  your  birth,   of  your    ancestors,  o 
your  posterity.     The  executive  government  o: 
the   union,   stimulated     by  the     same   feeling 
which  had   prompted   the  congress  to  the  de 
signation  of  a  national  ship  for  your   accom 
modation  in  coming   hither,  has   destined  the 
first  service  of  a  frigate,  recently  launched  a 
this     metropolis,    to    the    less   welcome,    bu 
equally  distinguished  trust,  of  conveying  you 
home.     The   name  of  the  ship  has  added  on 
more  memorial  to  distant  regions  and  to  future 
ages,  of  a  stream  already  memorable,  at  one 
in  the   story  of  your  sufferings  and  of  our  in 
dependence. 

" '  The  ship  is  now  prepared  for  your  re 
ception,  and  equipped  for  sea.  From  the  mo 
ment  of  her  departure,  the  prayers  of  millions 
will  ascend  to  Heaven  that  her  passage  may 
be  prosperous,  and  your  return  to  the  bosom 
of  your  family  as  propitious  to  your  happiness 
as  your  visit  to  this  scene  of  your  youthfu 
glory  has  been  to  that  of  the  American  people 

"  '  Go  then,  our  beloved  friend — return   to 
the  land  of  brilliant  genius,  of  generous  senti 
ment,   of    heroic    valour;     to     that  beautiful  I  hour,   of  a  twelve-months'  progress  through 
France,   the    nursing   mother   of  the    twelfth  the  twenty-four  states,  and  which,  while  they 
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more  than  patriotic  self-devotion  with  which 
you  flew  to  the  aid  of  our  fathers  at  the  crisis 
of  their  fate.  Ours  by  that  long  series  of 
years  in  which  you  have  cherished  us  in  your 
regard.  Ours  by  that  unshaken  sentiment  of 
gratitude  for  your  services  which  is  a  precious 
jortion  of  our  inheritance.  Ours  by  that  tie 
of  love,  stronger  than  death,  which  has  linked 
your  name,  for  the  endless  ages  of  time,  with 
:he  name  of  Washington. 

" '  At  the  painful  moment  of  parting  from 
you,  we  take  comfort  in  the  thought,  that 
wherever  you  may  be,  to  the  last  pulsation  of 
your  heart,  our  country  will  be  ever  present 
to  your  affections  ;  and  a  cheering  consolation 
assures  us,  that  we  are  not  called  to  sorrow 
most  of  all,  that  we  shall  see  your  face  no 
more.  We  shall  indulge  the  pleasing  antici 
pation  of  beholding  our  friend  again.  In  the 
meantime,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  at  a  loss  only 
for  language  to  give  utterance  to  that  feeling" 
of  attachment  with  which  the  heart  of  the  na 
tion  beats,  as  the  heart  of  one  man — [  bid  you 
a  reluctant  and  affectionate  farewell.'  " 

To   which   General   Lafayette  made  tho 
following  answer  : — 

"  '  Amidst  all  my  obligations  to  the  general 
government,  and  particularly  to  you,  sir,  its 
respected  chief  magistrate,  I  have  most  thank 
fully  to  acknowledge  the  opportunity  given 
me,  at  this  solemn  and  painful  moment,  to 
present  the  people  of  the  United  States  wilh 
a  parting  tribute  of  profound,  inexpressible 
gratitude. 

"  '  To  have  been,  in  the  infant  and  critical 
days  of  these  states,  adopted  by  them  as  a 
favourite  son,  to  have  participated  in  the  toils 
and  perils  of  our  unspotted  struggle  for  inde 
pendence,  freedom,  and  equal  rights,  and  in 
the  foundation  of  the  American  era  of  a  new 
social  order,  which  has  already  pervaded  this, 
and  must,  for  the  dignity  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  successively  pervade  every  part  of 
the  other  hemisphere,  to  have  received  at 
every  stage  of  the  revolution,  and  during 
forty  years  after  that  period,  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  their  representa 
tives  at  home  and  abroad,  continual  marks  of 
their  confidence  and  kindness,  has  been  the 
pride,  the  encouragement,  the  support  of  a 
long  and  eventful  life. 

"  '  But  how  could  I  find  words  to  acknow 
ledge  that  series  of  welcomes,  those  un 
bounded  and  universal  displays  of  public  af 
fection,  which  have  marked  each  step,  each 


Louis,  and  the  Fourth  Henry  ;  to  the  native 
soil  of  Bayard  and  Coligni,  of  Turenne  and 
Catinat,  of  Fenelon  and  D'Aguesseau.  In 
that  illustrious  catalogue  of  names  which  she 
claims  as  of  her  children,  and  with  honest 
pride  holds  up  to  the  admiration  of  other  na 
tions,  the  name  of  Lafayette  has  already  for 
centuries  been  enrolled.  And  it  shall  hence- 


overwhelm  my  heart  with  grateful  delight, 
have  most  satisfactorily  evinced  the  concur 
rence  of  the  people  in  the  kind  testimonies,  in 
the  immense  favours  bestowed  on  me  by  the 
several  branches  of  their  representatives,  m 
every  part  and  at  the  central  seat  of  the  con 
federacy. 

'  Yet,  gratification  still  higher  awaited  me  5 


forth  burnish  into  brighter  fame;    for  if,   in t in  the  wonders  of  creation  and  improvement 
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that  have  met  my  enchanted  eye,  in  the  un- 
paralleled  and  self-felt  happiness  of  the  peo 
ple,  in  their  rapid  prosperity  and  insured  se 
curity,  public  and  private,  in  a  practice  of  good 
order,  the  appendage  of  true  freedom,  and  a 
national  good  sense,  the  final  arbiter  of  all  dif 
ficulties,  I  have  had  proudly  to  recognise  a 
result  of  the  republican  principles  for  which 
we  have  fought,  and  a  glorious  demonstration 
to  the  most  timid  and  prejudiced  minds,  of  the 
superiority,  over  degrading  aristocracy  or 
despotism,  of  popular  institutions  founded  on 
the  plain  rights  of  man,  and  where  the  local 
rights  of  every  section  are  preserved  under  a 
constitutional  bond  of  union.  The  cherishing 
of  that  union  between  the  states,  as  it  has  been 
the  farewell  intreaty  of  our  great  paternal 
Washington,  and  will  ever  have  the  dying 
prayer  of  every  American  patriot,  so  it  has 
become  the  sacred  pledge  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  world,  an  object  in  which  I  am  happy 
to  observe  that  the  American  people,  while 
they  give  the  animating  example  of  successful 
free  institutions,  in  return  for  an  evil  entailed 
upon  them  by  Europe,  and  of  which  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  sense  is  every  where  more 
and'  more  generally  fell,  show  themselves 
every  day  more  anxiously  interested. 
•  "  '  And  now,  sir,  how  can  I  do  justice  to 
my  deep  and  lively  feelings  for  the  assu 
rances,  most  peculiarly  valued,  of  your  esteem 
and  friendship,  for  your  so  very  kind  refer 
ences  to  old  times,  to  my  beloved  associates, 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  my  life,  for  your  affect 
ing  picture  for  the  blessings  poured  by  the 
several  generations  of  the  American  people 
on  the  remaining  days  of  a  delighted  veteran, 
for  your  affectionate  remarks  on  this  sad  hour 
of  separation,  on  the  country  of  my  birth, 
full,  I  can  say,  of  American  sympathies 
on  the  hope  so  necessary  to  me  of  my  seeing 
again  the  country  that  has  deigned,  near  half 
a  century  a.go,  to  call  me  hers?  I  shall  con 
tent  myself,  refraining  from  superfluous  repe 
titions,  at  once,  before  you,  sir,  and  this  re 
spected  circle,  to  proclaim  my  cordial  con 
firmation  of  every  one  of  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  had  daily  opportunities  publicly 
to  utter,  from  the  time  when  your  venerable 
predecessor,  my  old  brother  in  arms  and  friend, 
transmitted  to  me  the  honourable  invitation  of 
Congress,  to  this  day,  when  you,  my  dear  sir, 
whose  friendly  connexion  with  me  dates  from 
your  earliest  youth,  are  going  to  consign  me 
to  the  protection,  across  the  Atlantic,  of  the 
heroic  national  flag,  on  board  the  splendid 


sh: 


the   name   of  which  has    not  been  the 


least  fluttering  and  kind  among  the  number 
less  favours  conferred  upon  me. 

"  '  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  all  who  surround 
us.  God  bless  the  American  people,  each  of 
their  slates,  and  the  federal  government.  Ac 
cept  this  patriotic  farewell  of  an  overflowing 
heart ;  such  will  be  its  last  throb  when  it 
ceases  to  beat.' 

"  As  the  last  sentence  was  pronounced,  the 
general  advanced,  and,  while  the  tears  poured 


eral  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  was,  in  a  mo 
ment,  surrounded  by  the  greetings  of  the 
whole  assembly,  who  pressed  upon  him,  each 
eager  to  seize,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  that 
beloved  hand  which  was  opened  so  freely  for 
our  aid,  when  aid  was  so  precious,  and  which 
grasped,  with  firm  and  urideviating  hold,  the 
steel  which  so  bravely  helped  to  achieve  our 
deliverance.  The  expression  which  now 
beamed  from  the  face  of  this  exalted  man  was 
if  the  finest  and  most  touching  kind.  The 
hero  was  lost  in  the  father  and  the  friend  : 
dignity  melted  into  subdued  affection,  and  the 
friend  of  Washington  seemed  to  linger  with  a 
mournful  delight  among  the  sons  of  his  adopt 
ed  country.  A  considerable  period  was  then 
occupied  in  conversing  with  various  individu 
als,  while  refreshments  were  presented  to  the 
company.  The  moment  of  departure  at 
length  arrived,  and,  having  once  more  pressed 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  entered  the  ba 
rouche,  accompanied  by  the  secretaries  of 
state,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  navy. 

"  The  parting  being  over,  the  carriage  of 
the  general,  preceded  by  the  cavalry,  the  ma 
rine  corps,  and  Captain  Edwards'  rifle  corps, 
and  followed  by  the  carriages  containing  the 

dis 
trict,   and   numerous  military  and  high   civil 


officers  of  the  government,  moved  forward, 
followed  by  the  remaining  military  com 
panies.  In  taking  up  the  escort,  the  whole 
column  moved  through,  the  court,  in  front  of 
the  president's  mansion,  and  paid  him  the  pas 
sing  salute,  as  ho  stood  in  front  to  receive  it. 
The  whole  scene  —  the  peals  of  artillery,  the 
animating  sounds  of  numerous  military  bands, 
the  presence  of  the  vast  concourse  of  people, 
and  the  occasion  that  assembled  them,  alto- 
ether  produced  emotions,  not  easily  de 
scribed,  but  which  every  American  will 
readily  conceive. 

"  On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
near  where  the  Mount  Vernon  steam  vessel 
was  in  waiting,  all  the  carriages  in  the  pro 
cession,  except  the  general's,  wheeled  off,  and 
the  citizens  in  them  assembled  on  foot  around 
that  of  the  general.  The  whole  military 
body  then  passed  him  in  review,  as  he  stood 
in  the  barouche  of  the  president,  attended 
by  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  the  treasury, 
and  of  the  navy.  After  the  review,  the  ge 
neral  proceeded  to  the  steam  vessel  under  a 
salute  of  artillery,  surrounded  by  as  many 
citizens,  all  eag;er  to  catch  the  last  look,  as 
could  press  on  the  large  wharf;  and,  at  four 
o'clock,  this  great,  and  good,  and  extraordi 
nary  man,  trod,  for  the  last  lime,  the  soil  of 
America,  followed  by  the  blessings  of  every 
patriotic  heart  that  lives  on  it. 

"  As  the  vessel  moved  off,  and  for  a  short 
time  after,  the  deepest  silence  was  observed 
by  thewholeof  the  vast  multitude  that  lined 
the  shore.  The  feelings  that  pervaded  them 
was  that  of  children  bidding  a  final  farewell 
to  a  venerated  parent.  The  whole  remained 
gazing  after  the  retiring  vessel,  until  she  had 


over  his  venerable  cheek,  again  took  the  pre- 1  passed     GreenleaPs     Point,    where    another 


siden':  in  his  arms — he  retired  a  few  paces, 
but  overcome  by  his  feelings  again  returned, 
and  uttering  in  broken  accents,  '  God  bless 
!'  fell  once  more  on  the  neck  of  Mr. 


you 


Adams.  It  was  a  scene,  at  once  solemn  and 
moving,  as  the  sighs  and  stealing  tears  of 
many,  who  witnessed  it,  bore  testimony. 
Having  recovered  his  self-possession,  the  gen- 


salute  repeated  the  valedictory  sounds  of  re 
spect,  and  these  again  were,  not  long  after, 
echoed  by  the  heavy  guns  of  fort  Washing 
ton,  and  reminded  us  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  benefactor  and  friend  of  our  coun 
try  was  borne  from  it. 

"  The     general    was    accompanied  to  the 
Brandywine  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  the 


mayors  of  the  three  cities  of  the  district,  the 
comrnander-in-chief  of  the  army,  the  generals 
of  the  militia  of  the  district,  Commodore 
Bainbridge,  and  several  other  gentlemen." 

The  transactions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Indian  tribes  have  occasioned  consid 
erable  discussion  among  the  philanthropists  of 
both  the  new  and  the  old  world  ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  notice  the  treaties  which  were 
formed  somewhat  particularly.  In  February,} 
a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Creek  na-' 
tion  of  Indians.  The  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  represented  to  the 
Creeks,  that  it  is  the  policy  and  wish  of  the 
general  government,  that  the  several  Indian 
tribes  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  states  of 
the  union,  should  remove  to  territory  to  be 
designated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  as  well  for  the  better  protection  arid  se 
curity  of  the  said  tribes,  and  their  improve 
ment  in  civilization,  as  for  the  purpose  of  en 
abling  theUnited  States,  in  thisinstance,  to  com 
ply  with  a  compact  entered  into  with  the  state 
of  Georgia,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1S02.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Creek  towns  assented  to  the 
reasonableness  of  ihe  proposition,  and  ex 
pressed  a  willingness  to  migrate  beyond  ihe 
Mississippi,  those  of  Tokaubatchee  excepted. 
The  Creeks  accordingly,  bv  the  first  article 
of  the  treaty,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all 
the  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  slate  of 
Georgia  now  occupied  by  them,  or  to  which 
they  have  title  or  claim,  lying  within  certain 
described  boundaries  ;  and  by  the  second  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  United  States  will  give 
in  exchange  for  the  lands  hereby  acquired  the 
like  quantity,  acre  for  acre,  westward  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  Arkansas  river.  Other 
stipulations  favourable  'o  the  equitable  claims 
of  the  emigrating  parties  were  made  ;  parti 
cularly  that  a  deputation  may  be  sent  to  ex 
plore  the  territory  herein  offered  them  in  ex 
change  ;  and  if  the  same  be  not  acceptable  to 
them,  then  they  may  select  any  other  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  Red,  Canadian, 
Arkansas,  or  Missouri  rivers,  the  territory  oc 
cupied  by  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  ex 
cepted;  and  if  the  territory  to  be  selected 
shall  be  in  the  occupancy  of  other  Indian 
tribes,  then  the  United  States  will  extinguish 
the  title  of  such  occupants  for  the  benefit  of 
the  said  emigrants. 

The  Kansas  Indians,  by  treaty,  ceded  to 
the  United  States  all  their  lands  both  within 
and  without  the  limits  of  Missouri,  excepting 
a  reservation  beyond  that  state  on  the  Kansas 
river,  about  thirty  miles  square,  including 
their  villages.  In  consideration  of  this  ces 
sion,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
twenty  years;  to  furnish  the  Kansas  imme 
diately  with  three  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
three  hundred  hogs,  five  hundred  fowls,  three 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  two  carts,  and  with  such 
farming  utensils  as  the  Indian  superintendent 
may  deem  necessary  ;  to  provide  and  sup 
port  a  blacksmith  for  them  ;  and  to  employ 
persons  to  aid  and  instruct  l!iem  in  their  agri 
cultural  pursuits,  as  the  president  may  deem 
expedient.  Of  the  ceded  lands,  thirty-six 
sections  on  the  Big  Blue  river  were  to  be  laid 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  and 
sold  for  the  support  of  schools  among  the 
Kansas.  Reservations  were  also  made  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  half-breeds  ;  and  other 
stipulations  mutually  satisfactory.  It  was 
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also  agreed,  that  no  private  revenge  shall  be 
taken  by  the  Indians  for  the  violation  of  their 
rights ;  but  that  they  shall  make  their  com 
plaint  to  the  superintendent  or  other  agent, 
and  receive  justice  in  a  due  course  of  law ; 
and  it  was  lastly  agreed,  that  the  Kansas  na 
tion  shall  never  dispose  of  their  lands  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
United  States  shall  always  have  the  free  right 
of  navigation  in  the  waters  of  the  Kansas. 

A  treaty  was  also  concluded  with  the  Great 
and  Little  Usages,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
The  general  principles  of  this  treaty  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  treaty  with  the  Kansas. 
The  Indians  cede  all  their  lands  in  Arkansas 
and  elsewhere,  and  then  reserve  a  defined 
territory,  west  of  the  Missouri  line,  fifty  miles 
square  ;  an  agent  to  be  permitted  to  reside  on 
the  reservation,  and  the  United  States  to  have 
the  right  of  free  navigation  in  all  the  waters 
on  the  tract.  The  United  States  pay  an  an 
nuity  of  seven  thousand  dollars  for  twenty 
years  ;  furnish  forthwith  six  hundred  head  of 
catllc,  six  hundred  hogs,  one  thousand  fowls, 
ten  yoke  of  oxen,  six  carts,  with  farming- 
utensils,  persons  to  teach  the  Indians  agricul 
ture,  and  a  blacksmith,  and  build  a  commodious 
dwelling-house  for  each  of  the  four  principal 
chiefs,  at  his  own  village.  Reservations  were 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  Osage 
children;  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Harmony  missionary  establish 
ment.  The  United  States  also  assume  cer 
tain  debts  due  from  certain  chiefs  of  the 
tribes;  and  agree  to  deliver  at  the  Osage  vil 
lages,  as  soon  as  may  be,  four  thousand  dol 
lars  in  merchandise,  and  two  thousand  six 
hundred  in  horses  and  their  equipments. 

In  May,  a  general  convention  of  peace, 
amity,  navigation,  and  commerce,  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  republic 
of  Colombia,  was  signed  by  the  president,  at 
Washington. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  jubilee,  as  it 
was  termed,  of  American  independence,  was 
observed  throughout  the  states  with  great  en 
thusiasm,  and  was  rendered  additionally  inter 
esting  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
both  Adams  and  Jefferson,  eminent  men 
among  the  fathers  of  their  country,  died  on 
that  day. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  re 
commended  a  naval  academy,  and  urged  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  such  an  establish 
ment  ;  but  Congress  did  not  move  far  in  the 
business.  He  also  recommended  the  erection 
of  an  observatory,  that  the  United  States 
might  not  be  behind  the  nations  of  Europe  in 
their  astronomical  knowledge.  This  was  also 
neglected.  The  next  election  was  the  all  en 
grossing  subject  of  the  politicians,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  country,  and  forbade  any  im 
provements  in  science  or  letters.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  administration,  twenty  thou 
sand  dollars  were  appropriated,  to  be  paid  by 
instalments,  for  statuary  to  fill  some  niches  in 
the  east  front  of  the  capitol,  and  a  suitable 
artist  engaged  to  repair  to  Italy,  to  commence 
his  labours.  He  received  his  instructions 
from  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  designed  the  orna 
ments  of  the  pediment  on  the  front  of  the 
same  building. 

Mr.  Adams  lived  in  harmony  \vith  his  cabi 
net,  although  they  were  made  of  different  ma 
terials   from   himself.     He  struggled  hard  to 
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prove  that  a  president  could  act  without  party 
but  his  success  did  not  warrant  the  conctusioi 
that  such  a  course  could  ever  be  wisely  pur 
sued.  Many  were  mortified,  and  not  a  few 
disappointed,  to  see  those  who  had  made  nc 
effort  to  bring  in  the  administration,  receive 
the  rewards  which  belonged  to  his  politica 
friends.  Mr.  Adams  was  unquestionably  the 
most  learned  of  all  the  chief  magistrates  the 
nation  has  had.  He  received  all  foreign  am 
bassadors  without  an  interpreter,  and  satisfied 
all  that  he  was  acquainted  with  their  mother 
tongue.  His  learning  and  his  openness  of  dis 
position  did  nothing  to  insure  his  second  elec 
tion.  The  tide  of  party  was  not  to  be  stem 
med  by  learning  and  enlarged  views.  Gene 
ral  Jackson  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 

In  the  year  1828,  Congress  made  provi 
sion,  by  law,  for  certain  officers  of  the  revo 
lutionary  army.  The  debt  of  justice  had  been 
long  delayed.  Thousands  had  descended  to 
the  grave  in  poverty,  with  complaints  on  their 
lips  against  the  rulers  of  the  land.  All  the 
wise,  patriotic,  and  eloquent  of  both  houses  of 
Congress,  were  on  the  side  of  the  veteran  sol 
diers.  Strong  arguments  were  used  in  their 
cause.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill,  made  the  following  forcible 
remarks  : — 

"  Mr.  President,  (said  he,)  it  has  become 
my  duty,  sir,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  reported  this  bill,  to  explain  the  origin 
and  character  of  it.  I  regret  that  this  duty 
has  not  devolved  upon  some  abler  represent 
ative  of  the  interests  of  the  petitioners  ;  but  1 
regret  it  the  less  as  my  colleagues  on  the  com 
mittee  possess  every  quality  of  both  the  head 
and  heart  to  advance  those  interests,  and  will 
no  doubt,  hereafter,  be  seconded  by  an  indul 
gent  attention  on  the  part  of  the  senate. 

"  Who,  then,  sir,  are  the  venerable  men 
that  knock  at  your  door  1  and  for  what  do 
they  ask  ]  They  are  not  suppliants  for  mere 
favour  or  charity,  though  we  all  know  that 
nothing  but  the  proud  spirit  which  helped  to 
sustain  them  through  the  distresses  of  our 
revolution,  has  withheld  most  of  them  from 
reliance  for  daily  bread  on  the  alms  provided 
iy  the  present  pension  act.  No,  sir,  they 
come  as  petitioners  for  their  rights.  They 
come  as  the  remnant  of  that  gallant  band,  who 
enlisted  your  continental  army,  who  disci 
plined  its  ranks,  who  planned  its  enterprises, 
and  led  the  way  to  victory  and  independence. 
Confiding  in  the  plighted  faith  of  Congress, 
iven  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  compact,  they 
adhered  to  your  cause  through  evil  report  and 
good  report,  till  the  great  drama  closed  ;  and 
they  now  ask  only  that  the  faith  so  plighted 
may  be  redeemed.  Amid  the  \vrecks  from 
time  and  disease,  during  almost  half  a  century, 
short  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  now  survive, 
out  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty, 
who  existed  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Even 
this  small  number  is  falling  fast  around  us,  as 
the  leaves  of  autumn;  and  this  very  morning 
a  gentleman  before  me  has  communicated  the 
information,  that  another  of  the  most  faithful 
among  them  has  just  passed  '  that  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns.'  It  behooves  us, 
then,  if  we  now  conclude,  in  our  prosperity 
and  greatness,  to  extend  relief,  either  from 
charity,  gratitude,  or  justice,  to  do  it  quickly. 
My  great  anxiety  is.  in  the  outset,  to  pre 
vent  any  misapprehension  of  the  true  grounds 
on  which  the  appropriation  is  founded. 


Throughout  the  whole  inquiry,  there  is  no 
disposition  to  censure  the  motives  or  policy  of 
the  old  congress.  They  adopted  such  mea 
sures  as  the  exigencies  and  necessities  of  the 
times  forced  upon  them ;  and  now,  when 
those  exigencies  have  ceased,  it  is  just,  as  well 
as  generous,  to  give  such  relief  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  may  demand. 

"  A  very  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
this  measure,  heretofore,  has  been  a  prevalent 
opinion,  that  these  petitioners  are  seeking 
compensation  merely  for  losses  sustained  on 
the  depreciation  of  continental  money  and 
certificates  received  for  their  monthly  wages  ; 
whereas  from  their  first  memorial  in  A.  D. 
1810,  to  the  present  session,  they  have  inva 
riably  rested  on  the  non-performance,  by 
Congress,  of  a  distinct  and  independent  con 
tract.  All  the  losses  on  their  monthly  wages, 
they  bore  in  common,  and  are  willing  to 
forego  in  common  with  many  in  the  walks  of 
civil  life,  and  with  the  brave  soldiers  under 
their  command.  This  is  the  plain  and  de 
cisive  reason  why  none  but  officers  are  em 
braced  in  the  present  bill.  The  contract  on 
which  they  rely,  was  made  with  the  officers 
alone;  and  gallant  and  unfortunate  as  were 
the  soldiers,  the  officers  have  endured,  and 
will  continue  to  endure,  without  repining, 
still  severer  suffering?  from  the  worthless 
money  and  certificates  received  for  their 
wages ;  because  those  losses  were  perhaps 
too  large,  and  too  general  in  all  departments 
of  life,  ever  to  warrant  the  expectation,  or 
practicability,  of  complete  remuneration.  I 
lave  said  severer  sufferings  on  this  account  by 
the  officers  ;  because  the  money  received  for 
wages  before  A.  D.  1780,  worth  only  one 
dollar  in  the  hundred,  was,  to  the  officers,  the 
only  means  to  purchase  camp  equipage  and 
clothing,  that  were  furnished  to  the  soldiers 
out  of  the  public  arsenals;  and  because  the 
soldier  often  received  besides  bounties  both  at 
nome  and  from  Congress. 

"  Let  it  then  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
notwithstanding  this  disparity  against  the  offi 
cers,  no  such  losses  or  depreciations  form  any 
nart  of  the  foundation  for  this  bill.  A  mo 
ment's  attention  to  the  history  of  that  period, 
will  show  the  true  ground  of  the  appropria 
tion.  After  this  unequal  pressure  had  con- 
inued  nearly  three  years — after  the  officers 
lad  sustained  their  spirits  during  that  trying 
:>eriod  under  such  disadvantages,  by  the  force 
of  those  principles  that  led  them  at  first  to 
'oin  in  the  pledge  to  the  cause,  of 'their  lives, 
heir  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honour  ;'  after 
heir  private  resources  had  become  nearly  ex- 
lausted  in  supplying  those  wants  their  coun 
try  was  unable  rather  than  unwilling  to  satisfy, 
here  arose  a  state  of  things  which  led  to  cer- 
ain  proceedings  by  Congress  in  relation  to 
lalf  pay. 

"  The   prospect  had  nearly  vanished,   that 
any  honourable   accommodation    could  be  ef- 
ected  with  the  parent  country.     The  contest 
seemed  likely  to  become  more  severe,  and  to 
>e  protracted  for  many  years;  and  it  was  obvi 
ous  that  many  of  the  officers  thus  impover- 
shed   and   disheartened,  must  actually  resign 
n  order  to   provide   themselves  with  decent 
clothing,  arid  to  maintain  their   families,  and 
secure   any  subsistence  for  advanced   life,  or 
hat    they    must   receive    some   assurance  of 
uture    indemnity,  if  they  continued   in  ser 
vice,  and  abandoned  every  thing  else  to  sink 
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or  swirn  with  the    military  destinies  of  theirldefend  them,  had  flosvn  to  the  Held  of  battle 

on  the  first,  alarm  of  war,  with  all  the  ardour 


country. 

"  It  was  then  that  the  resolve  of  May  loth, 

1778,  granting  half-pay,  for  only  seven  years, 
to  all  who  continued  in  service  till  the  close  of 
the  war,  was  passed. 

"  This  short  period  of  half-pay  was  dic 
tated,  rather  by  the  wants  of  Congress  to  pro 
vide  a  longer  one,  than  from  an  impression 
that  it  was,  in  truth,  sufficient,  or  in  accord 
ance  with  any  similar  system  in  the  armies  of 
Europe.  Hence,  a  committee,  May  24th, 

1779,  reported  a  resolution,  allowing  half-pay 
for  life  to  the  same  class  of  officers,  and  justly 


grounded  it  on  the  great  risks  they  were  c 


alled 

to  encounter,  on  their  great  sufferings  and  sa 
crifices,  of  youth,  ease,  health,  and  fortune,  in 
the  cause  of  their  country.  But  the  want  of 
resources  in  Congress,  induced  them  to  post 
pone  this  subject,  and  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1779,  to  urge  upon  the  'respective  states  the 
expediency  of  adopting  such  a  resolution,  and 
of  pledging  for  its  fulfilment  their  state  re 
sources.  The  power  of  the  states  over  those 
resources,  was  much  more  effective  than  that 
of  the  confederation  over  the  states.  But  such 
were  the  general  gloom  and  despondency  of 
the  times,  that  not  a  single  state,  except  Penn 
sylvania,  complied  with  the  recommendation. 
The  currency  continued  to  depreciate  more 
and  more,  daily  ;  the  officers,  in  many  in 
stances,  were  utterly  unable,  by  their  whole 
pay,  to  procure  decent  apparel  :  treason  had 
penetrated  the  camp  in  the  person  of  Arnold  : 
Charleston  had  been  surrendered  :  Lincoln 
captured  :  Gates  defeated  at  Camden  :  tin- 
southern  states  overrun  by  Cornwall!?:  our 
soldiery  had  become  discouraged  ;  and  the 
great  military  leader  of  the  revolution  had  be 
come  convinced,  and  had  urged,  with  his  usu 
al  energy,  upon  Congress,  that  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  was  almost  the  only  possible 
method  of  retaining  the  army  together.  Un 
der  such  appallinar  circumstances,  Congress 
passed,  on  the  24th  of  October,  A.  D.  1780, 
the  resolution,  which  I  will  now  take  the 
liberty  to  read  : 

"'Resolved,  That  the  officers  who  shall 
continue  in  the  service  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
shall  also  be  entitled  to  half-pay  during  life  ; 
to  commence  from  the  time  of  their  reduction.' 
(1  U.  S.  L,aws,  688.) 

"  This,  with  one  or  two  subsequent  resolu 
tions,  explaining  and  modifying  its  provisions 
as  to  particular  persons,  constitutes  the  great 
foundation  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 
The  promise  was  most  solemnly  and  delibe 
rately  made  :  the  consideration  for  it  was  am 
ple,  and  most  honourably  performed  by  the 
officers  :  and  yet,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  its 
stipulations  have,  in  my  opinion,  never,  to  this 
day,  been  equitably  fulfilled.  As  to  the  bind 
ing  effect  of  the  compact  on  Congress,  nobody 
can  pretend  to  doubt.  I  shall,  therefore,  not 
waste  a  single  moment  in  the  d'iscussion  of 
that  point.  But  I  admit  that  the  officers  were 
first  bound  to  perform  the  condition  faithfully, 
of  serving  to  the  close  of  the  war,  however 
long  or  disastrous.  Did  they  do  it  1  History 
and  tradition  must  convince  all,  that  through 
defeat  as  well  as  victory,  they  clung  to  our 
fortunes  to  the  uttermost  moment  of  the  strug 
gle.  They  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  and  in 
telligence,  the  surest  guarantees  of  such  fide 
lity.  Mostof  them  had  investigated,  and  well 
understood,  the  principles  in  dispute,  and  to 


of  a  Scottish  gathering,  at  the  summons  of  th< 
fiery  cross.  And  it  is  not  poetry,  that  one  of| 
my  own  relatives,  an  officer,  long  since  no: 
more,  when  the  alarm  was  given  at  Lexing 
ton,  left  for  the  tented  field,  the  corpse  of  his 
father  uribuned  ; 

'  One  look  he  cast  upon  tlm  bier, 
Dashed  from  his  eyes  the  gathering  tear,1 

and  hastened  to  devote  his  own  life  to  the 
salvation  of  his  country.  In  the  same  duty — 
in  performing  their  part  of  the  compact,  to 
serve  faithfully  to  the  close  of  the  war,  these 
petitioners  endured  the  frosts  of  winter,  often 
half  sheltered,  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and 
badly  paid.  God  forbid  that  1  should  exag 
gerate.  The  naked  truth  is  stronger  than  any 
colouring  of  fancy.  We  have  the  authority 
of  their  commander,  that  they  were,  at  times, 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  unable  and 
ashamed  to  receive  their  friends;  but  never, 
I  believe,  loath  to  face  their  enemies.  Their 
paths  were  sometimes  marked  by  their  blood — 
their  courage  and  constancy  tried  by  frequent 
alarms,  by  ambuscade,  and  the  pitched  battle; 
but  they  never  faltered  :  and  when,  towards 
the  close  of  the  war,  neglect  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  as  to  their  monthly  wages,  might 
have  justified,  under  most  circumstances,  dis 
quiet  and  distrust ;  and  when  at  Newburg 
they  \vere  tempted  with  the  insidious  taunt, 
that  if,  relinquishing  their  arms  and  retiring 
home  with  the  promises  made  to  them  un 
fulfilled,  they  \vould  '  go  starve,  and  be  for 
gotten  ;'  yet  they  disbanded  in  peace,  and  ex 
pressed  their  '  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  Congress." 

"  Washington,  himself,  declared  in  sub 
stance,  that  by. means  of  this  resolve  the  offi 
cers  were  inspired  to  make  renewed  exer 
tions  ;  to  feel  a  security  for  themselves  and 
families,  which  enabled  them  to  devote  every 
faculty  to  the  common  cause ;  and  that  thus 
was  an  army  kept  together,  which  otherwise 
must  have  dissolved,  and  we  probably  have 
been  compelled  to  pass  again  under  the  yoke 
of  colonial  servitude. 

"  For  all  this  fidelity  to  the  performance  of 
their  part  of  the  compact,  the  officers  have 
been  duly  thanked  by  many  congresses,  arid 
applauded  by  the  world.  They  have  occu 
pied  a  conspicuous  niche  in  toasts,  odes,  and 
orations,  and  some  of  them  have  animated  the 
canvass  and  breathed  in  marble. 

"But  has  the  promise tothemofhalf- pay  ever 
been  either  literally  or  substantially  fulfilled  1 
That,  sir,  is  the  important  question.  1  answer 
not  literally,  by  any  pretence,  from  any  quar 
ter.  No  half-pay,  as  such,  has  ever,  for  any 
length  of  time,  been  either  paid  or  provided 
for  one  of  the  petitioners.  Almost  as  little, 
sir,  can  there  be  a  pretence  that  it  has  been 
substantially  fulfilled.  No  kind  of  fulfilment 
has  been  attempted,  except  in  the  commuta 
tion  act,  passed  March  22d,  1783. 

"  That  act  grew  out  of  objections,  in  some 
of  the  states,  to  the  system  of  half-pay  as  a 
system,  because  not  strictly  republican  in  theo 
ry,  and  because  every  thing  of  a  pension 
character  had  become  so  odious  by  its  abuse 
in.  some  governments,  in  ths  maintenance  of 
hirelings  who  had  performed  secret  and  dis 
reputable  service. 

"  Some  of  the  officers  being  anxious  to  re 
move  any  formal  objection,  petitioned  Con 


gress  for  a  commutation  or  change  in  the 
mode  of  indemnifying  and  rewarding  them. 
No  opposition  had  been  made  to  the  amount 
or  value  of  the  half-pay,  and  therefore,  as  ap 
pears  in  the  commutation  act  itself,  the  offi 
cers  expected,  if  a  change  took  place,  a  full 
'  equivalent'  in  value  to  the  half-pay  for  life. 

"  But  instead  of  such  an  equivalent.  Con 
gress  gave,  by  that  act,  what  was  far  short  of 
an  equivalent,  whether  we  regard  the  par 
ticular  ages  at  that  time  of  these  petitioners, 
or  their  average  age  with  the  other  officers,  or 
the  period  they  have  actually  since  lived. 
Congress  gave  only  five  years'  full  pay  to  the 
youngest  in  the  line,  and  just  as  much  to  tho 
eldest;  treating  the  officer  of  twenty-five,  as 
not  likely  to  live  any  longer  than  him  of  seven 
ty  ;  and  subjecting  the  former  to  take  for  his 
half-pay,  which  he  was  entitled  to  for  his 
whole  life,  of  probably  thirty-five  years,  the 
same  small  sum  bestowed  on  him  not  likely 
to  live  ten  or  fourteen  years. 

"  If  we  look  to  the  average  a£re  of  all  the 
officers  at  that  time,  the  commutation  was  still 
inadequate.  That  age  was  probably  not  over 
thirty  ;  none  have;  pretended  to  consider  it 
over  thirty-five;  and  on  all  observations,  in 
similar  climates,  and  all  calculations  (.f  annuity 
tables,  such  persons'  lives  would  be  likely  to 
extend  beyond  thirty  years,  and  thu?  their 
half-pay  for  life  be,  on  nn  average,  worth  the 
gross  sum,  in  presenti,  of  at  least  seven  years 
full  pay.  Any  gentleman  can  test  the  ge 
neral  accuracy  of  these  results,  by  a  reference 
to  Price's  Annuity  Tables,  and  to  Milne  on 
Annuities.  In  England,  Sweden,  and  France, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  person  of  thirty  years  of 
age  is  ascertained  to  be  likely  to  live  thirtv- 
four  more  ;  and  of  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
to  live  about  twenty-eight  more.  An  annuity 
for  thirty-four  years  is  worth  a  fraction  morn 
than  fourteen  times  its  annual  amount,  if  paid 
in  a  gross  sum  in  advance  ;  and  one,  for 
twenty-eight  years,  only  a  fraction  less  than 
fourteen  times  its  annual  amount.  So  that 
seven  years'  full  pay  is  as  near  a  fair  commu 
tation  for  the  half  pay  for  life,  taking  their 
average  ages,  as  can  well  he  calculated,  or  as 
is  necessary  for  the  present  inquiry. 

"  Agiiin  :  If  we  advert  to  the  real  facts,  as 
since  developed,  these  petitioners,  had  the 
commutation  act  not  passed,  or  not  been  at  all 
binding,  would  now  receive  twenty-two,  in 
stead  of  five  years'  full  pay,  as  they  have  sur 
vived,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  over  forty- 
four  years. 

"Congress,  as  if  conscious  that  the  pressure 
of  the  times  had  driven  them  to  propose  a  sub 
stitute  for  the  half-pay  for  life,  not,  in  any 
view,  sufficient  or  equivalent,  as  regarded  the 
younger  officers,  who  alone  now  survive  and 
ask  for  redress,  provided  in  the  commutation 
act,  not  that  each  officer  mitrht  accept  or  re 
ject  it  at  pleasure,  but  that  it  should  lake  ef 
fect,  if  accepted  within  certain  periods,  not 
exceeding  six  months,  by  majorities  in  the 
several  lines  of  the  army.  The  most  influen 
tial  officers  in  any  line,  are  of  course  the  elder 
and  superior  ones.  To  these,  as  a  general 
rule,  five  years  full-pay  was  a  fair  equivalent; 
and  by  their  exertions  the  commutation  was 
accepted  by  majorities  in  most  of  the  lines, 
and  no  provision  ever  afterwards  made  for 
such  officers,  as  were  either  absent  or  present, 
and  dissenting. 

"  No  evidence  can  now  be  found,  however, 
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of  any  acceptance,  even  by  majorities,  in  any 
of  the  lines,  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  six 
months  prescribed.  But  a  report  of  the  secre 
tary  of  war,  dated  October  31,  1783,  (8  Jour 
nals  of  Congress,  478,)  enumerates  certain 
lines  and  individuals,  that  had  then  signified 
their  acceptance.  It  would  be  difficult,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  find  among  the  indi 
viduals  named,  one  who  still  survives.  Those, 
then,  the  youngest  and  now  surviving,  must 
have  felt  deeply  the  inequality  proposed  ;  and 
if  most  of  them  had  not  been  absent  on  fur 
lough,  by  a  resolve  of  Congress,  after  peace 
was  expected,  probably  even  majorities  in  the 
lines  would  never  have  been  obtained.  The 
certificates  were  made  out  for  all,  without  ap 
plication,  and  left  with  the  agents ;  no  other 
provision  was  made  for  those  entitled  to  half- 
pay,  and  it  remained  with  the  younger  offi 
cers  to  receive  those  certificates  or  nothing. 

"  But  it  is  most  manifest,  that  Congress  had 
no  legal  right  to  take  away  from  a  single  offi 
cer  his  vested  half-pay  for  life,  without  giving 
him  a  full   equivalent ;  or,  to   say   the   least, 
what   the  officer   should  freely  and  distinctly 
assent  to,  as  a  full  equivalent.     It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  elementary  principles  of  legis 
lation   and  jurisprudence  :   and  a  majority   of 
the  lines   could  no  more  bind  the  minority  on 
this  subject  of  private  rights  of  property,  than 
thev  could   bind    Congress,  or  the   states,  on 
questions  of  politics.      This  point  need  not  be 
argued  to  men,  who,   like   those  around  me, 
have  watched  the  discussions  and  decisions  in 
this  country  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But 
no  such  individual  assent   was  asked  here  :  it 
was  indeed  declared  to  be  useless  for  any  mi 
nority  of  individuals  to  dissent ;  the  commu 
tation    not   having  been,   in   any  view,  a  full 
equivalent,  individual   assent   cannot  fairly  be 
presumed.       The    subsequent    taking  of  the 
certificates  was  merely  taking  all  that  was  pro 
vided,    and   all   they  could   get,  without   any 
pretence    that   they  took  it  as  a  full   and    fair 
equivalent.      And    hence   it  follows,   that,    on 
the  lowest   computation,  two  years  more   ful 
pay  are   necessary  to   make  any  thing  like   a 
substantial    fulfilment  of  the   compact  on  the 
part   of   Congress.       In   truth,    twenty   years 
more  would  be  less  than  the  petitioners  coulc 
rightfully  claim   now,  if  the  commutation  act 
had    never    passed  ;    or    if  the   position  was 
clearly  established    that  the  commutation  act 
as  to  them,  was,  under  the  circumstances,  en 
tirely    null    and    void.      To    say    that    such    a 
transaction,  resorted  to   under  the  pressure  o 
the   times,  and   finding  no  apology  except  in 
the  security  and    necessities  of  that  pressure 
should  not  be  relieved  against  when  the  pres 
sure  is  over,  and  our  means  have  become  am 
pie,  is   to  make  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  t 
profane  every  principle  of  good  faith. 

"  But  consider  a  little  farther  the  history  o 
these  proceedings,  on  the  supposition  that  th 
five  years  full-pay  was  an  ample  equivalent  t 
all.  Was  it  either  paid  or  secured  to  them  i 
such  manner  as  to  become  any  thing  like 
substantial  fulfilment  of  the  promise  1  Thong 
the  act  allowed  Congress  to  give  the  officer 
money  or  securities,  and  though  these  las 
might  be  in  the  form  prescribed  for  othe 
creditor?,  yrt  tiie  act  contemplated  givin 
them  money  or  money's  worth,  else  it  doubl 
violated  the  former  engagement  to  give  then 
half-pay  for  life.  The  very  nature  of  hal 
pay,  or  of  any  commutation  for  it,  implies  tha 


should  be  actually  paid,  or  so  secured  as 
raise  the  money  whenever  it  becomes  due. 
'hey  were  here  intended  as  means  for  imme- 
iate  maintenance  or  business  to  those  who, 
y  peace,  would  be  thrown  out  of  their  accus- 
omed  employment  and  support.  This  is  too 
lain  for  further  illustration  ;  and,  in  confor- 
nity  with  these  views,  Congress  forthwith 
fleeted  a  loan  in  Europe,  and  paid  in  money 
II  the  foreign  officers  entitled  to  the  commu 
nion.  But  how  were  the  petitioners  treated  1 
'hey  did  not  obtain  a  dollar  in  money,  and 
ven  their  certificates  were  not  delivered  till 
x  or  nine  months  after  their  right  to  half-pay 
ccrued  ;  and  when  received,  so  far  from  be- 
ig  secured  by  pledges  or  requisitions  render- 
ng  them  valuable  as  money,  the  officers  could 
ot  obtain  for  them  in  the  market  over  one- 
fth  of  their  nominal  amount.  The  receipts 
riven  for  these  certificates  truly  omitted  to 
tate  that  they  were  in  full  payment,  of  either 
commutation  or  the  half-pay.  By  such 
neans  these  petitioners,  to  supply  the  then 
xisting  wants  of  themselves  and  families, 
vhich  was  the  legitimate  object  of  both  the 
alf-pay  and  its  commutation,  in  fact  realized 
nly  one,  instead  of  five  years'  full-pay  ;  or 
nly  two  years'  half-pay  instead  of  half-pay 


or  life. 

If  this 


was    a   substantial   fulfilment   of 


he  promise  to  them,  I  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
ult  to  define  what  would  have  been  a  defec- 
ive,    delusive,   and  unsubstantial   fulfilment. 
But  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  petitioners 
might  all  have   retained    their   certificates  till 
afterwards  funded,  and  in  that  event  have  es- 
:aped  loss.     Can  gentlemen,  however,  forget 
hat  the   very  design   of  half-pay  was  to  fur 
nish    food    and  raiment,  and  not  a  fund  to  be 
deposited   in  bank  for   posterity  ?     And  that, 
hough   the   use  of  a  portion  of  it,  if  all  had 
jeen  paid  at  once,  might  have  been  postponed 
o  a  future  period,  yet  their  necessities  utterly 
"orbade    most    of    them    from   not   resorting, 
brthwith,  to  a  single    year's    pay,  which  was 
the  entire   value  of  the  whole  certificate.     It 
s  another  part  of  the  distressing  history  of  this 
case,    that    if,   on   the   contrary,  every  officer 
md  retained  his  certificate  till  funded,  his  loss 
on  it  would  have  been  very  near  one  third  of  its 
amount.     But  on  this  point  I  shall  not  dwell, 
as  its  particulars  are  more  recent  and  familiar. 


obtained  only  about  two  thirds  of  that  amount. 

"  What  renders  this  circumstance  still  more 
striking,  we  ourselves  have  in  this  way  saved, 
and  reduced  our  national  debt  below  what  it 
would  have  been,  many  millions  of  dollars— 
from  eighteen  to  fifteen,  1  believe  ;  and  yet, 
now,  in  our  prosperity,  hesitate  to  restore 
what  was  taken  in  part  from  these  very  men, 
and  when  not  from  them,  taken  from  others 
on  account  of  their  speculations  on  these 
very  men,  and  their  associates  in  arms.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  the  funding  thought  just, 
and  attempted  by  some  of  our  ablest  states 
men,  to  provide  some  retribution  to  the  ori 
ginal  holders  of  certificates  for  the  losses  that 
had  been  sustained  on  them  —  to  provide  in 
some  way  a  partial  restoration.  But  the  in 
herent  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  the  low 
state  of  our  resources,  prevented  us  from 
completing  any  such  arrangement,  though  we 
were  not  prevented  from  saving  to  the  go 
vernment,  out  of  these  very  certificates,  and 
similar  ones,  ten  times  the  amount  now  pro 
posed  for  these  petitioners. 

"  On  this  state  of  facts,  then,  I  hold  theee 
conclusions  :  that  what  is  honest,  and  moral, 
and  honourable,  between  debtor  and  creditor 
in  private  life,  is  so  in  public  life.  That  a 
creditor  of  the  public  should  be  treated  with 
at  least  equal,  if  not  greater  kindnesses,  than 


That    when 
give  rise   to 


the  creditor  of  an  individual, 
the  embarrassments  of  a  debtor 
a  mode  of  payment  altogether  inadequate  to 
what  is  justly  due,  and  this  kind  of  payment 
is  forced  upon  the  creditor,  by  the  necessities 
of  either  party,  the  debtor  ought,  when  re 
lieved  from  his  embarrassments  or  necessities, 
to  make  ample  restitution.  That  it  is  the 
dictate  of  every  moral  and  honourable  feeling 
to  supply  the  deficiency ;  and  especially, 
should  the  debtor  do  this  where  the  inade 
quacy  was  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  whole 
debt ;  where  the  debtor,  by  a  part  of  the  ar 
rangement,  saved  millions  to  contribute  to 
his  present  prosperity,  and  where  the  debt 
itself  was,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  price  of 
blood  lavished  for  the  creditor,  the  wages  of 
those  sufferings  and  toils  which  secured  our 
present  liberties,  and  fill  the  brightest  page  of 
glory  in  our  country's  history.  The  great 
military  leader  of  the  revolution  has  given  his 
sanction  to  this  measure,  in  the  strongest  terms, 


It  will  suffice  to  call  to  your  minds,  that  the  |  when    calling  to   mind    the   lion   hearts,   and 
provision  made  for  the  payment  of  these  cer-|eagle  eyes,  that  had  surrounded  and    sustain 
tificates  in  A.  D.  1790,  was  not  by  money,  nor  ed  him  in  all  his  arduous  trials,  and  reflecting 
virtually  to  their  full  amount,  but  by  opening 'that  they,   not  soldiers  by  profession,  nor  ad 
a   loan,   payable    in   those  certificates,  and  a'" 
icrip  of  stock  given   for  them  on  these  terms  : 
one  third  of   the  principal  was  to  draw  no  in 
terest  whatever,  for  ten  years;  and  all  the  in 
terest  then  due,  was   to  draw  thereafter  only 
three  per  cent.     Without  going  into  any  cal 
culations    of  the    value   of  different  kinds  of 


stock,  under  different  circumstances,  it  is  ob 


vious  that   such  a 
not  worth  so  much 
money  would  have 
would  have  been 


payment  or 
by  nearly  a 


been 
worth 


orth, 


security  was 
third,  as  the 
or  as  scrip 


for  the  whole  then 


due  on  six  per  cent,  interest. 

"  It  is  true  that  this  loan  was,  in  form,  vo 
luntary  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that,  as  no 
other  provision  was  made  for  payment,  no  al 
ternative  remained  but  to  accept  the  terms. 
Hence,  if  the  officer  sold  his  certificate  from 
necessity,  he  obtained  only  one  fifth  of  the 
amount  therein  promised:or,  if  he  retained  it,  he 


venturers, 
Kindred 


but  citizens,  with 
and   friendship,    and 


tender    ties    of 
with    cheerir.g 

prospects  in  cvil  life,  had  abandoned  all  to 
follow  him,  and  to  sink  or  swim  with  the 
sacred  cause  in  which  he  had  enlisted,  he  in 
voked  towards  them  the  justice  of  his  country, 
and  expressed  the  fullest  confidence,  that  '  a 
country  rescued  by  their  arms,  will  never 
leave  unpaid  the  debt  of  gratitude." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  a  measure 
like  this  would  remove  a  stain  from  our  his 
tory.  Its  moral  influence  on  nur  population, 
in  future  wars,  for  wars  we  must  expect,  again 
and  aarain:  its  consonance  with  those  religious, 
as  well  as  moral  principles  of  perfect  justice, 
which,  in  a  republic,  are  the  anchor  and  sal 
vation  of  all  that  is  valuable  ;  its  freedom,  I 
trust,  from  political  prejudice  and  party  feel 
ing,  all  strengthen  the  other  reasons  for  its 
speedy  adoption. 
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"  Nor  have  all  the  imputations  against  it, 
a    local    measure,    been    at    all    well  foundec 
\Vhat  is  right  or  just  in  regard  to  contracts, 
right  without  regard  to  the  residence  of'ind 
viduals,  whether  in  the  east,  the   west,  or  th 
south.      But   independent    of  that  consider! 
tion,  these  venerable   worthies,  though   one 
much   more  numerous  at  the  north  than  else 
where,  have  since  followed  the  enterprises  o 
their  children,  and   pushed  their  own  broke 
fortunes  to  every  section  of  the   union.     It  i 
impossible  to   obtain   perfect   accuracy  as    t 
their    numbers   and    residence.     But  by  cor 
responding  and  verbal  inquiries  it  is  ascertain 
ed,  that  four  or  five  survive  in   New   Hamp 
shire ;     from  thirty   to    thirty-five   in    Massa 
chusetts    and    Maine ;   five   or    six  in   Rhod 
Island  ;   five  in  Vermont;    sixteen  in  Connec 
ticut;  twenty  in  New   York;  twelve  in  New 
Jersey;    eighteen  in  Pennsylvania;    three  ir 
Delaware;   twelve  in  Maryland  ;    thirty-threi 
to  thirty-eight  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  ;    ten 
to   twelve    in  Ohio;    twelve  or  fifteen  in  the 
Carolinas;   and   five   or  six  in  Georgia.     As 
by   the    annuity  tables,    something   like   two 
hundred  and  fifty  ought  now  to  be  alive,  the 
computations   have   been  made  on  a  medium 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty,  between  the  num 
ber  ascertained  and  the  conjectural  number. 

"  The  question  then,  is  of  a  general  public 
nature,  and  presents  the  single  point,  whether, 
in  the  late  language  of  an  'eloquent  states 
man  of  New  York,  these  veterans  shall  any 
longer  remain'  living  monumentsof  the  neglect 
of  their  country.' 

"  All  the  foreign  officers,  whose  claims  rested 
on  the  same  resolve,  were,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  promptly  paid  in  specie  ;  and  their  il 
lustrious  leader,  Lafayette,  by  whose  side 
these  petitioners  faced  equal  toils  and  dan 
gers,  has  been  since  loaded  with  both  money 
and  applause.  Even  the  tones,  who  deserted 
the  American  cause,  and  adhered  to  one  so 
much  less  holy  and  pure,  have  been  fully  and 
faithfully  rewarded  by  England  :  and  it  now 
remains  with  the  senate  to  decide,  not  wheth 
er  the  sum  proposed  shall  be  bestowed  in 
mere  charity — however  charity  may  bless  both 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  ;  nor  in  mere 
gratitude — however  sensible  the  petitioners 
may  be  to  the  influence  of  either;  but  wheth 
er,  let  these  considerations  operate  as  they 
may,  the  officers  should  be  remunerated  for 
their  losses,  on  those  broad  principles  of  eter 
nal  justice  which  are  the  cement  of  society, 
and  which,  without  a  wound  to  their  delicacy 
and  honest  pride,  will,  in  that  event,  prove 
the  solace  and  staff  of  their  declining  years. 

"  I  shall  detain  the  senate  no  longer,  except 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  computations, 
on  which  the  sum  of  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  proposed  as  the  proper  one 
for  filling  the  blank.  Various  estimates,  on 
various  hypothesis,  are  annexed  to  the  report 
in  this  case,  and  others  will  doubtless  occur  to 
different  gentlemen.  But  if  any  just  one 
amounts  to  about  the  sum  proposed,  no  cap 
tious  objection  will,  I  trust,  be  offered  on  ac 
count  of  any  trifling  difference.  It  is  impossi 
ble,  in  such  cases,  to  attain  perfect  accuracy  ; 
but  the  estimates  are  correct  enough,  proba 
bly,  for  the  present  purpose. 

"  The  committee  have  proposed  a  sum  in 
gross  rather  than  a  half-pay  or  annuity,  be 
cause  more  appropriate  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  because  more  acceptable,  for 


the   reasons    that   originally  gave    rise   to   the  declining  years;    they  all  stand   on  their  own 
commutation.  |  cases  and   merits.     None  of  them  have  been 

"  On  the  ground  that  these  officers  were,  in  J  referred  to  the  committee  who  reported  this 


1783,  justly  entitled  to  two  years  more  fi 
pay,  as  a  fair  equivalent  for  half-pay  during 
"life  ;  and  there  being  two  hundred  and  thirty 
of  them  of  the  rank  supposed  in  the  report, 
their  monthly  pay  would  be  about  thirty  dol 
lars  each.  This,  for  two  years,  would  be 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each  ;  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  six  hun 
dred  dollars  due  to  these  petitioners  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  over  and  above  what  they 
then  received  certificates  for.  The  interest 
on  that,  for  forty-four  years,  would  be  four 
lundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  one  hun- 
Jred  and  eighty-four  dollars,  which,  added  to 
:he  principal,  make  six  hundred  and  two  thou 
sand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars. 

"  If  to  that  be  added  what  they  lost  on  their 

certificates    by   depreciation,   which   at    four- 

ifths  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  thou- 

and  two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  sum  with- 

iut  any  interest,  on  the  depreciation,  amounts 

o  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  nine 

lundred  and  eighty-four  dollars;   or,  with  in- 

erest,  to  more  than  a  million   and  a  half;  or, 

?  the  depreciation  be  considered  seven-eights, 

s  it  really  was,  the  sum  would  be  still  larger. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  nothing  be  allowed  for 

epreciation   on  the  certificates,  but  one-third 

e  considered  as  lost  in  funding,  that  one-third, 

n  A.  D.  1791,  would  be  about  two  hundred 


bill,  and  they  can  all  be  provided  for  other 
wise,  this  session,  or  hereafter,  if  thought 
proper.  Let  the  present  appropriation  be 
tried  first  on  its  own  grounds,  and  then  by  sub 
sequent  amendments  of  this  bill,  or  by  new 
bills,  let  an  appropriation  for  other  classes  of 
persons  be  also  tried  on  its  own  grounds. 
All  I  ask  and  entreat  is,  that  if,  either  in  strict 
law  or  in  justice,  whether  grounded  upon  the 
original  defective  commutation,  the  deprecia 
tion  of  the  certificates,  or  the  loss  in  funding, 
any  member  is  convinced  that  the  sum  pro 
posed  to  these  officers  is  a  fair  one,  that  he 
will  first  consider  the  case  of  the  officers,  and 
support  this  morion.  If  any  think  a  different 
sum  more  proper,  I  hope  they  will  propose 
that  sum  in  due  time;  and  thus  let  the  sense 
of  the  senate  be  fully  expressed  upon  one 
case  at  a  time,  and  upon  the  only  case  now 
duly  before  us.  In  this  manner,  only,  can 
any  thing  ever  be  accomplished. 

"  The  amount  of  the  sum  now  proposed, 
cannot  be  objected  to  on  the  grounds  that 
doubtless  caused  the  losses  and  suff 


erings 


which  we  are  now  seeking  to  redress.  Tin 
country  during  the  revolution,  and  at  its  close, 
would  hardly  have  been  unwilling  to  bestow 
twice  the  amount,  had  its  resources  permitted. 
But,  now,  such  have  been  our  rapid  advances 
in  wealth  and  greatness,  by  means  of  the 


nd  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  dol-  rights  and  liberties  of  the  valour  of  th 


ars,  and  interest  since  would  swell  it  to  six 
undred  and  forty-five  thousand  four  hundred 
nd  thirty-four  dollars,  which  added  to  the  two 
ears'  pay  not  received,  and  interest  on  that 
ay,  makes  the  whole  one  million  two  hun- 
red  and  forty-eight  thousand  two  hundred 
nd  eighteen  dollars. 

"  Another  view  of  the  case,  which  seems  to 
ae  the  most  technical,  and  which  steers  clear 
f  any  difficulty  about  the  loss,  either  by  de- 
reciation  or  funding,  will  lead  to  about  the 
ame  result  as  to  the  amount.  It  is  this.  Oi. 

e  ground  that  seven  years'  full-pay  was  the 
mallest  sum  which,  in  A.  D.  1783,  could  be 
eemed  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  half-pay  for 
fe,  then  the  petitioners  got  certificates  for  only 
ve  sevenths  of  their  half-pay.  Or,  in  other 
rords,  five  sevenths  of  their  half-pay  was  cx- 
nguished  and  paid.  The  other  two  sevenths, 

en,  has  annually  accrued  since,  and  will  con- 
nue  to  accrue  while  the  petitioners  survive, 
'his  two  sevenths  being  fifty-one  dollars  and 
>rty-two  cents  per  year,  to  each  officer,  or 
even  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
x  dollars  to  these  officers,  would  amount  at 
lis  time  to  five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
iree  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  ;  and  the 
terest  accruing  on  it  during  only  thirty-five 
ears,  would  make  it  exceed  the  one  million 
ne  hundred  thousand  dollars  proposed.  The 
mount  is  fairly  reached  by  this  view  of  the 
ase,  without  a  single  cent  for  either  depre- 
ation  or  loss  in  funding,  and  thus  does  not 
directly  touch  a  single  fact  or  principle 
3on  which  a  similar  allowance  could  be 
ade  to  any  body  besides  these  officers.  Gal- 
.nt,  and  meritorious,  and  suffering,  as  were 
e  soldiers,  anrf  none  could  be  more  so; 
orthyand  affectionate  as  may  have  been  the 
irviving  widows,  and  distinguished:  as  may 
ave  been  many  of  the  officers'  heirs,  for 


contributed  so  largely  to  secure;  that  the 
very  public  land  they  defended,  if  not  won, 
yields  every  year  to  our  treasury  more  than 
the  whole  appropriation.  One  twentieth  of 
our  present  aunual  revenue  exceeds  it.  A 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  public  buildings — 
the  .expense  of  two  or  three  ships  of  the 
line — one  tenth  of  what  has  been  saved  to 
our  national  debt  in  the  funding  system — a 
tax  of  ten  cents  per  head  on  our  population, 
only  a  single  twelvemonth, — either  of  them 
would  remove  all  this  reproach. 

"  But,  whatever  might  be  the  cost,  I  would 
say,  m  all  practicable  cases,  be  just  and  fear 
not.  Let  no  illil>eral  or  evasive  feeling  blast. 
the  hopes  of  these  venerable  patriots.  Much 
longer  delay  will  do  this  as  effectually  as  a 
hard  hearted  refusal  ;  since  the  remains  of 
them  are  almost  daily  going  down  to  the  city 
of  silence.  Either  drive  them,  then,  at  once 
from  your  doors,  with  taunts,  and  in  despair, — 
or  sanction  the  claim.  So  far  as  regards  mv 
single  self,  before  I  Would  another  year  en 
dure  the  stigma,  of  either  injustice  or  ingrati 
tude  to  men  like  these,  I  would  vote  to  stop 
every  species  of  splendid  missions  :  I  would 
cease  to  talk  of  Alleghany  canals  :  I  would  let 


the 


crumble  to  atoms  for  want  of 


ap 


propriations,  and  introduce  retrenchment  from 
the  palace  to  the  humblest  door-keeper. 

"  It  has  formerly  been  said,  that  if  these  offi 
cers  are  relieved,  so  must  be  those  of  the  late 
war.  But,  deserving  as  were  these  last,  the 
cause  in  which  they  fought  required  much  infe 
rior  sacrifices — they  were  notcontendingunder 
the  stigma  of  traitors,  liable  to  the  halter — they 
were  liberally  and  promptly  paid  ;  and  what 
ever  small  depreciation  may  have  existed  in 
the  treasury  notes  taken  for  their  monthly  pay, 
it  was  infinitely  less  than  the  losses  sustained 
by  these  petitioners  on  their  monthly  pay,  and 


ial  and   generoua  devotion   to   smooth  their  i  for  which  they  neither  ask  nor  expect  relief.. 
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"  One  other  consideration,  and  1  will  at  tins  command   tlieir   forces;   and,  by  communica-j  that  I  should    tic   excused   fur  omitting   their 
ime  trouble  the  senate  no  longer.      The  long   tions  to  the   legislature,  to  watch    over  and  to   mention  sooner  than  for  enlarging  on  their  im- 

And   the  j  portarice.      But  the  bulwark  of  our  defence  is 


time  trouble  the  senate  no  longer.      1  lie  long   tions  to  the   leg 

lapse  of  time  since    the   claim  originated    has  i  promote  their  interests    generally 
t _  L  • . ._  J     L'  __ i  -.  ,  I?  . .. :_  _'     t .  !• :  .  -      i __.i  :    i.     i 


been  objected  formerly  to  its  success.  B 
what  honest  individual  shelters  himself  und 
a  statute  of  limitation,  if  conscious  that  h 
promise  has  not  been  substantially  fulfilled 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  defence 
either  in  the  court  of  conscience  or  in  a  cou 
of  honour ;  and  Congress  have  often  show 
their  liberality  in  waiving  it,  where  express! 
provided  to  bar  an  application. 

"  Here  no  express  bar  has  ever  been  pro 
vided.  Before  their  first  application,  the  off 
cers  waited  till  A.  D.  1810,  when  old  age  an 
infirmity  rendered  them  more  needy,  an 
when  many  years  of  prosperity  had  renderei 
their  country  more  able.  However  numerous 
arid  technical,  and  evasive,  may  have  been  th 
objections  since  interposed,  let  it  not  be  for 
gotten,  that  in  performing  their  portion  of  tl 
compact,  however  neglected  as  to  food  o 
wages,  they  never  were  heard  to  plead  ex 
cuses  or  evasions,  however  appalling  the  dan 
ger,  whether  roused  by  a  midnight  alarm  o 
invited  to  join  a  forlorn  hope. 

"  Like  others,  too,  it  may  be  imputed  t 
them  in  derogation,  that  they  were  '  mihtar 
chieftains.'  But  if,  as  such  for  a  time,  the' 
did,  like  others,  nobly  help  '  to  fill  the  measure 
of  their  country's  glory;'  so,  like  others  o 
that  class,  they  have  often  distinguished  them 
selves  in  forums,  cabinets,  and  halls  of  legisla 
tion. 

"  Whatever  '  honour  and  gratitude'  they 
have  yet  received,  is  deeply  engraven  on  the  ' 
hearts ;  but  they  now  also  need — and  they 
ask,  only  because  they  need,  thu  additiona 
rewards  of  substantial  justice. 

"  It  remains,  sir,  for  us,  whose   rights  they 

defended  and  saved,  to  say  whether  they  shall 

.longer  ask  that  justice  in  vain." 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1S29,  General  An 
drew  Jackson  took  the  oath  of  office.  His 
course  as  a  military  commander  had  been 
wonderfully  successful,  and  in  all  republics, 
the  military  chieftain  has  been  held  in  the 
highest  consideration.  He  was  not  bred  a 
statesman,  nor  had  he  been  considered  as  a 
leader  in  senates  ;  but  he  was  energetic, 
prompt,  and  fearless.  He  was  initiated  in 
war  on  the  borders  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
his  name  was  a  terror  throughout  the  nations 
then  hostile  or  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
His  successful  defence  of  New  Orleans  had 
excited  the  admiration  and  awakened  the  grati 
tude  of  the  American  people.  His  inaugu 
ral  speech  was  short,  and  full  of  promises  in 
the  way  of  reform.  "  Fellow-citizens,  (said 
he,)  about  to  undertake  the  arduous  duties 
that  1  have  been  appointed  to  perform,  by  the 
choice  of  a  free  people,  I  avail  myself  of  this 
customary  and  solemn  occasion,  to  express  the 
gratitude  which  their  confidence  inspires,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  accountability  which  my 
situation  enjoins.  While  the  magnitude  of 
their  interests  convinces  me  that  no  thanks 
can  be  adequate  to  the  honour  they  have  con 
ferred,  it  admonishes  me  that  the  best  return 
I  cart  make,  is  the  zealous  dedication  of  my 
humble  abilities  to  their  service  and  their  good. 
"  As  the  instrument  of  the  federal  consti 
tution,  it  will  devolve  on  me,  for  a  stated  pe 
riod,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ; 


principles  of  action  by  which  1  shall  endea 
vour  to  accomplish  this  circle  of  duties,  it  is 
now  proper  for  me  briefly  to  explain. 

In  administering  the  laws  of  Congress,  I 
shall  keep  steadily  in  view  the  limitations  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  the  executive  power, 
trusting  thereby  to  discharge  the  functions  ol 
rny  office  without  transcending  its  authority. 
With  foreign  nations  it  will  be  my  study  to 
preserve  peace,  and  to  cultivate  friendship  on 
fair  and  honourable  terms  ;  and  in  the  adjust 
ment  of  any  difference  that  may  exist  or  arise, 
to  exhibit  the  forbearance  becoming  a  power 
ful  nation,  rather  than  the  sensibility  belong- 
ngto  a  gallant  people. 

"  In  such  measures  as  I  may  be  called  on 
to  pursue,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  sepa 
rate  states,  I  hope  to  be  animated  by  a  proper 

ft'  •  i  /• 

respect   lor  those   sovereign   members  ol   our 

union  ;  taking  care  not  to  confound  the  powers 
they  have  reserved  to  themselves,  with  those 
they  have  granted  to  the  confederacy. 

"  The  management  of  the  public  revenue — 
that  searching  operation  in  all  governments — 

s  among  the  mostdeiicate  and  important  trusts 

n  ours  ;  and  it  will,  of  course,  demand  no  in 
considerable  share  of  my  official  solicitude. 

iJnder  every  aspect  in  wliic~h  it  can  be  con 
sidered,  it  would  appear  that  advantage  must 
result  from  the  observance  of  a  strict  and 

kithful  economy.  This  I  shall  aim  at  the 
more  anxiously,  both  because  it  will  facilitat 


the  national  militia,  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  intelligence  and  population,  must  ren 
der  us  invincible.  As  long  as  our  govern 
ment  is  administered  for  the  good  of  the  peo 
ple,  and  is  regulated  by  their  will ;  as  long  as 
it  secures  to  us  the  rights  of  person  and  of 
property,  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the 
press,  it  will  be  worth  defending  :  and  so  long 
as  it  is  worth  defending,  a  patriotic  militia 
will  cover  it  with  an  impenetrable  (fgis.  Par 
tial  injuries  and  occasional  mortifications  we 
may  be  subjected  to,  but  a  million  of  armed 
freemen,  possessed  of  the  means  of  war,  can 
never  be  conquered  by  a  foreign  foe.  To  any 
just  system,  therefore,  calculated  to  strengthen 
this  natural  safe-guard  of  the  country,  I  shall 
cheerfully  lend  all  the  aid  in  my  power. 

"  It  will  be  my  sincere  and  constant  desire 
to  observe  towards  the  Indian  tribes  within 
our  limits,  a  just  and  liberal  policy  ;  arid  to 
give  that  humane  and  considerate  attention  to 
their  rights  and  their  wants  which  are  con 
sistent  with  the  habits  of  our  government,  and 
the  feelings  of  our  people. 

"  The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sen 
timent  inscribes,  on  the  list  of  executive  du 
ties,  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  overlooked, 
the  task  of  reform  ;  which  will  require,  par 
ticularly,  the  correction  of  those  abuses,  that 
lave  brought  the  patronage  of  the  federal  go- 
•ernment  into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of 
lections,  and  the  counteraction  of  those 


he  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt — the  I  causes     which    have    disturbed    the     rightful 
unnecessary  duration  of  which  is  incompatible  course  of  appointment,  and   have  placed,  or 
vith  real  independence — and  because  it  will  continued,  power  in  unfaithful  or  incompetent 
unteract  that  tendency  to  public  and  private  hands, 
rofligacy   which   a    profuse    expenditure    ol 


loney  by  the  government,  is  but  too  apt  to 
ngender.  Powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  attain 
ment  of  this  desirable  end,  are  to  be  found  in 
10  regulations  provided  by  the  wisdom  of 
Congress,  for  the  specific  appropriation  of  pub 
ic  money,  and  the  prompt  accountability  of 
>ublic  officers. 

"With  regard  to  a  proper  selection  of  the 
ubjects  of  impost,  with  a  view  to  revenue,  it 
.'oiild  seem  to  me,  that  the  spirit  of  equity, 
aution,  and  compromise,  in  which  the  consti- 
ution  was  formed,  requires  that  the  great  in- 
erests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
actures,  should  be  equally  favoured  ;  and 
at,  perhaps,  the  only  exception  to  this  rule 
lould  consist  in  the  peculiar  encouragement 
f  any  products  of  either  of  them  that  may  be 
und  essential  to  our  national  independence. 

"Internal  improvement,  and  the  diffusion 
F  knowledge,  so  far  as  they  can  be  promoted 
y  the  constitutional  acts  of  the  federal  go- 


"  In  the  performance  of  a  task  thus  gene 
rally  delineated,  I  shall  endeavour  to  select 
men  whose  diligence  and  talents  will  insure, 
in  their  respective  stations,  able  and  faithful 
co-operation — depending,  for  the  advance 
ment  of  the  public  service,  more  on  the  in 
tegrity  and  zeal  of  the  public  officers,  than  on 
their  numbers. 


ernment,  are  of  high  importance. 

"Considering  standing  armies  as  danger- 
us  to  free  governments,  in  time  of  peace,  I 
mil  not  seek  to  enlarge  our  present  establish- 
lent,  nor  disregard  that  salutary  lesson  of 
olitical  experience,  which  teaches  that  the 
lilitary  should  be  held  subordinate  to  the 
power.  The  gradual  increase  of  our 


"  A  diffidence,  perhaps  too  just,  in  my  own 
qualifications,  will  teach  me  to  look  with  reve 
rence  to  the  examples  of  public  virtue  left  by 
my  illustrious  predecessors,  and  with  venera- 
i  to  the  lights  that  flow  from  the  mind  that 
founded,  and  the  mind  that  reformed,  our  sys 
tem.  The  same  diffidence  induces  me  to 
hope  for  instruction  and  aid  from  the  co-ordi 
nate  branches  of  the  government,  and  for  the 
indulgence  and  support  of  my  fellow-citizeii* 
generally.  And  a  firm  reliance  on  the  good 
ness  of  that  Power  whose  providence  merci 
fully  protected  our  national  infancy,  and  hns 
since  upheld  our  liberties  in  various  vicissi 
tudes,  encourages  me  to  offer  up  my  ardent 
supplications  that  he  will  continue  to  make 
our  beloved  country  the  object  of  his  divine 
care  and  gracious  benediction." 

General  Jackson  at  once  filled  up  his  cabi 
net  with  men  devoted  to  his  cause.  Martin 
Van  Buren,  of  the  state  of  New  York,  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state.  He  was  a  self- 


avy,  whose  flag  has  displayed,  in  distant;  made  man,  and  had  secured  the  votes  of  his- 
imes,  our  skill  in  navigation  and  our  fame  in  .native  state  for  governor,  which  office  he  heloT 
•ms ;  the  preservation  of  our  forts,  arsenals,  j  when  he  received  his  appointment.  Samuel 
id  dock  yards;  and  the  introduction  of  pro-  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
ressive  improvements  in  the  discipline  and  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  had  been  a 

to  superintend  their  foreign  and  their  confed- j  science  of  both   branches  of  our  military  sen-  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  the 
erate  relations ;  to  manage  their  revenue  ;  to-|  vice,  are   so  plainly  prescribed  by  prudence,.,  national  legislature,  and  was  t-hoagKt  a  straight- 
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forward,  plain  mun.  John  II.  liaton  \v;is 
made  secretary  of  war.  He  liad  been  a  sena 
tor  from  Tennessee,  and  was  the  personal 
friend  of  General  Jackson.  John  .Branch  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
navy.  The  qualifications  he  had  for  this  office 
were  not  known  to  the  nation  at  large,  but  they 
presumed  the  executive  was  fully  aware  ol 
them,  before  he  had  elevated  him  to  that  of 
fice.  John  M'l'herson  Berrion  \vas  made  at 
torney-general.  This  appointment  gave  gen 
eral  satisfaction.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  a  senator  from  Georgia,  and  eel 
brated  fur  his  acquirements,  eloquence,  and 
discrimination.  He  had  shown  his  talents  as 
well  in  the  high  judicial  councils  of  the  nation, 
as  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  John 
M'Lean,  who  had  held  the  office  of  post  mas 
ter  general,  was  transferred  to  the  bench  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  was  put  into 
the  office  which  Mr.  M'Lean  had  filled  with 
so  much  reputation,  that  not  a  man  of  note  in 
the  country  wished  him  removed.  A  general 
sweep  was  made  of  men  in  office  not  favoura 
ble  to  the  administration.  This  was  justified 
upon  political  grounds,  as  a  course  of  true  poli 
cy,  and  in  full  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
the  government. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  countries,  were  in  a  prosperous  situa 
tion.  Some  little  misunderstanding  existed 
with  the  British  government,  in  regard  to  the 
West  India  trade,  which  was  arranged  by  the 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  London,  Mr. 
Louis  M'Lane  ;  but  this  was  of  no  great  im 
portance,  although  thought  so  at  the  time. 

In  1832,  the  cholera  raged  in  the  United 
States,  and  gave  great  alarm  to  the  whole 
population  ;  but  the  number  of  deaths  was  not 
great. 

The  boundary  line,  a  subject  of  dispute,  has 
not  lately  been  agitated. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  had,  before 
this  time,  broached  some  doctrines  in  regard 
to  state  rights,  not  acknowledged  by  the  great 
body  of  the  union.  The  question  was  most 
ably  argued  in  Congress,  particularly  by 
Colonel  Hayne,  a  senator  from  South  Caro 
lina,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Mr.  AVebster,  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  other. 

The  attention  of  the  people  was  attracted 
by  this  discussion,  and  an  immense  majority 
of  them  were  decidedly  against  the  doctrines 
avowed  by  Carolina.  Although  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  assumed  an  attitude  of  defi 
ance,  President  Jackson  at  once  took  a  most 
decided  course.  He  was  supported  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  He  issued  a  pro 
clamation,  which  we  shall  insert,  fraught  with 
all  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  old  school.  This 
manly,  bold,  and  decided  course,  made  him 
tenfold  more  popular  than  before. 

"  Whereas,  a  convention  assembled  in  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  have  passed  an  ordi 
nance,  by  which  they  declare, '  That  the  seve 
ral  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  purporting  to  he  laws  for 
the  imposing  of  duties  and  imposts  on  the  im 
portation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now 
having  actual  operation  and  effect  within  the 
United  States,  and  more  especially'  two  acts 
for  the  same  purposes,  passed  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1828,  and  on  the  14th  of  July,  1S32,  are 
'unauthorized  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and  in 


that  must  inevitably  result  from  an  observance 
of  the  dictates  of  the  convention. 

"  Strict  duty  would  require  of  me  nothing 
more  than  the  exercise  of  those  powers  with 
which  I  am  now,  or  may  lien-after  be  invested, 
for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  union,  and  for 


the  execution  of  the  laws.     But  th 


e    mposing 


tent  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no 
law,'  nor  binding  on  the  citizens  of  that  state 
or  its  officers  :  and  by  the  said  ordinance,  is 
further  declared  to  be  unlawful  for  any  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  state,  or  of  the 
United  States,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  said  acts  within  the 
same  state,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legis 
lature  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  said  ordinance. 

"And  whereas,  by  the  said  ordinance  it  is  United  States  must  all  feel  in  preventing  a 
further  ordained,  that  in  no  case  of  law  or  resort  to  stronger  measures,  while  there  is  a 
equity,  decided  in  the  courts  of  the  said  state,  hope  that  any  thing  will  he  yielded  to  reason- 
wherein  shall  be  drawn  in  question  the  vali-  ing  and  remonstrance,  perhaps  demand  and 
dity  of  the  said  ordinance,  or  of  the  acts  of  will  certainly  justify  a  full  exposition  to  South 


aspect  which   opposition  has  assumed  in  thi 
case,  by  clothing  itself  with    state    authority} 
and  the  deep  interest  which  the  people  of  the 


the  legislature  that  may  be  passed  to  give  it 
effect,  or  of  the  said  laws  of  the  United  States, 
no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy 
of  the  record  be  permitted  or  allowed  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  any  person  attempting  to 
take  such  appeal  shall  be  punished  as  for  a 
contempt  of  court: 

"  And,  finally,  the  said  ordinance  declares, 
that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  will  main 
tain  the  said  ordinance  at  every  hazard  ;  and 
that  they  will  consider  the  passage  of  any  act 
by  Congress  abolishing  or  closing  the  ports  ol 
the  said  state,  or  otherwise  obstructing  the 
free  ingress  or  egress  of  vessels  to  and  fron 
the  said  ports,  or  any  other  act  of  the  federa 
government  to  coerce  the  state,  shut  up  her 
ports,  destroy  or  harass  her  commerce,  or  tc 
enforce  the  said  acts  otherwise  than  throupl 
the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  as  inconsist 
ent  with  the  longer  continuance  of  South  Car- 
jlina  in  the  Union;  and  that  the  people  of  the 
said  state  will  thenceforth  hold  themselves 
absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to  main 
tain  or  preserve  their  political  connexion  with 
the  people  of  the  other  states,  and  will  forth 
with  proceed  to  organize  a  separate  govern 
ment,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
sovereign  and  independent  states  may  of  right 

I    ; 

"  And  whereas,  the  said  ordinance  pre 
scribes  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  a 
course  of  conduct  in  direct  violation  of  their 
luty  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  contrary 
'o  the  laws  of  their  country,  subversive  of  its 
^institution,  rind  having-  for  its  object,  the  de 
struction  of  the  union — that  union  which,  coe 
val  with  our  political  existence,  led  our  fa 
thers,  without  any  other  ties  to  unite  them 
than  those  of  patriotism  and  a  common  cause, 
through  a  sanguinary  struggle  to  a  glorious  in 
dependence — that  sacred  union,  hitherto  in 
violate,  which,  perfected  by  our  happy  consti 
tution,  has  brought  us,  by  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  to  a  state  of  prosperity  at  home,  and 
high  consideration  abroad,  rarely,  if  ever, 
equalled  in  the  history  of  nations.  To  pre 
serve  this  bond  of  our  political  existence  from 
destruction,  to  maintain  inviolate  this  state  of 
national  honour  and  prosperity,  and  to  justify 
the  confidence  my  fellow-citizens  have  reposed 


Carolina  and  the  nation  of   the  views  I  enter 


tain  of  this 


iportarit   question,  as   well   as  u 


distinct  enunciation  of  the  course   which  my 
sense  of  duty  will  require  me  to  pursue. 

"The  ordinance  is  founded,  not  on  the  in 
defeasible  right  of  resisting  acts  which  are 
plainly  unconstitutional  and  too  oppressive  to 
be  endured  ;  but  on  the  strange  position  that 
any  one  state  may  not  only  declare  an  act  of 
Congress  void,  but  prohibit  its  execution — 
that  they  may  do  this  consistently  with  the 
constitution — that  the  true  construction  of th»t 
instrument  permits  a  state  to  retain  its  place  in 
the  union,  and  yet  be  bound  by  no  other  of  its 
laws  than  those  it  may  choose  to  consider  ns 
constitutional.  It,  is  true,  they  add,  that  to 
justify  this  abrogation  of  a  law,  it  must  be  pal 
pably  contrary  to  the  constitution  ;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  to  give  the  right  of  resisting  laws 
of  that  description,  coupled  with  the  uncon 
trolled  right  to  decide  what  laws  deserve  that 
character,  is  to  give  the  power  of  resisting  all 
laws.  For,  as  by  the  theory,  there  i 


IS  no    ;m- 


leal,  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  state,  good  or 
bad,  must   prevail.      If  it  should    be  said   that 
public  opinion  is  a  sufficient  check  against  tin 
abuse  of  this  power,  it  may  be  asked,  why  i 
is   not  deemed  a  suffi 


ie 
it 

sufficient   guard  airainst    the 
passage    of  an   unconstitutional   act    by    Con- 

is 

assumed  power 
which  docs 
ure  t\vo  ap- 


gress.     There  is,  however,  a  restraint    in  this 

last    case,   which  makes   the 

of  a  state  more  indefensible,   and 

not   exist   in   the   other.      Tlier 

eals  from  an  unconstitutional  act  pas.-ed  by- 
Congress  —  one  to  the  judiciary,  the  oilier  to 
the  people  and  the  states.  There  is  no  ap 
peal  from  the  state  decision  in  theory,  and  the 
practical  illustration  shows  that  the  'courts  are 

nit  against  an  application  to  review  it.  both 
judges  and  jurors  being  sworn  to  de 


favour.     But   reasoning  on  this  subject  is  su 
perfluous,  when  our  social  compa 


act  in  ex 


,  -   .press 

terms  declares,  that  the  laws  of  the  1'nited 
States,  its  constitution  and  treaties  made  un 
der  it,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land — and 
for  the  greater  caution  adds,  'that  the  judges 
in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any 
thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 'state 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  And  it  may 
be  asserted  without  fear  of  refutation,  that  no 
federative  government  could  exist  without  a 
similar  provision.  Look  for  a  moment  to  the 
consequence.  If  South  Carolina  considers  the 


revenue  laws  unconstitutional,  and  has  a 
to    prevent    their    execution    in    th 


me,  I,  ANDREW  JACKSON,  President  of  the 
United  States,  have  thought  proper  to  issue 
this  my  PROCLAMATION,  stating  my 
views  of  the  constitution  and  laws  applicable 
to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  convention  of] 

o         I     .",         ,-  it  -..-.*-    ..wi.iu     i,c;  a  cn-iii 

South  Carolina,  and  to  the  reasons  they  have  tional  objection  to  their  collection 
put  forth  to  sustain  them,  declaring  ,he  course  other  port,  and  no  revenue  could  be  collected 
which  duty  will  require  me  to  pursue,  and  any  where,  for  all  imposts  must  be  equal  It 
appealing  to  the  understanding  and  patriotism  is  no  answer  to  repeat,  that  an  unconstitu- 
the  people,  warn  them  of  the  consequences  tional  law  is  no  law,  so  long  as  the  question  of 


Charleston,   there  would    be  a  clear 


port  of 
constitu- 
m  every 


UNITED    STATES. 


its  legality  is  to  be  decided  by  the  state  itself"; 
for  every  law  operating  injuriously  upon  any 
local  interest  will  be  perhaps  thought,  and 
certainly  represented,  as  unconstitutional,  and, 
as  has  been  shown,  there  is  no  appeal. 

"  If  this  doctrine  had  been  established  at 
an  earlier  day,  the  union  would  have  been 
dissolved  in  its  infancy.  The  axcise  law  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  embargo  and  non-inter 
course  law  in  the  eastern  states,  the  carnage 
tux  in  Virginia,  were  all  deemed  unconstitu 
tional,  and  were  more  unequal  in  their  opera 
tion  than  any  of  the  laws  now  complained  of; 
but  fortunately  none  of  those  states  discovered 
that  they  had  the  right  now  claimed  by  South 
C.troli.ia.  The  war  into  which  we  were 
forced,  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
a:.d  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  might  have  end- 
PIJ  in  defeat  and  disgrace  instead  of  victory 
ond  honour,  if  the  states  who  supposed  it  a 
ruinous  and  unconstitutional  measure,  had 
thought  they  possessed  the  right  of  nullifying 
the  act  by  winch  it  was  declared,  and  denying 
supplies  for  its  prosecution.  Hardly  and  un 
equally  as  those  measures  bore  upon  several 
members  of  the  Union,  to  the  legislatures  ol 
none  did  this  efficient  and  peaceable  remedy, 
as  it  is  called,  suggest  itself.  The  discovery 
of  this  important  feature  in  our  constitution 
was  reserved  to  the  present  day.  To  the  states 
men  of  South  Carolina  belongs  the  invention, 
and  upon  the  citizens  of  that  state  will  unfor 
tunately  fall  the  evils  of  reducing  it  to  practice. 
If  the  doctrine  of  the  state  veto  upon  the 


vails.  It  was  formed  for  important  objects,  "The  next  objection  is,  that  the  laws  in 
that  are  announced  in  the  preamble,  made  in  question  operate  unequally.  This  objection 
the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people: may  be  made  with  truth  to  every  law  that 
of  the  United  States,  whose  delegates  framed, !  has  been  or  can  be  passed.  The  wisdom  of 
and  whose  conventions  approved  it.  The  ;  man  never  yet  contrived  a  system  of  taxation 
most  important  among  these  objects,  that!  that  would  operate  with  perfect  equality.  If 
which  is  placed  first  in  rank,  on  which  all  the  j  the  unequal  operation  of  a  law  makes  it  un- 


laws  of  the  Ui 


carries  with  it  internal  evi- 


deuce  of  its  impracticable  absurdity,  our  con 
stitutional  history  will  also  afford  abundant 
proof  that  it  would  have  been  repudiated  with 
indignation  had  it  been  proposed  to  form  a 
feature  in  our  government. 

"  In  our  colonial  state,  although  dependent 
on  another  power,  we  very  early  considered 
ourselves  as  connected  by  common  interest 
with  each  other.  Leagues  were  formed  for 
common  defence,  and  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  we  were  known  in  our  ag 
gregate  character  as  THE  UNITED  COLONIES 
OF  AMERICA.  That  decisive  and  important 
step  was  taken  jointly.  We  declared  our 
selves  a  nation  by  a  joint,  not  by  several  acts, 
and  when  the  terms  of  our  confederation  were 
reduced  to  form,  it  was  in  that  of  a  solemn 
league  of  several  states,  by  which  they  agreed 
that  they  would  collectively  form  one  nation 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  some  certain 
domestic  concerns  and  all  foreign  relations. 
In  the  instrument  forming  that  union,  is  found 
riM  article  which  declares  that  'every  state 
shall  abide  by  the  determination  of  Congress 
o'i  all  questions  which  by  that  confederation 
should  be  submitted  to  them." 

"  Under  the  confederation,  then,  no  state 
coulu  legally  annul  a  decision  of  the  Congress, 
or  refuse  to  submit  to  its  execution  ;  but  ni 
provision  was  made  to  enforce  these  decisions 
Congress  made  requisitions,  but  they  wer( 
not  complied  with.  The  government  coulc 
not  operate  on  individuals.  They  had  no  ju 
diciarv,  no  means  of  collecting  revenue. 

"  I3ut  the  defects  of  the  confederation  neec 
not  be  detailed.  Under  its  operation  we  couli 
Fcarcely  be  called  a  nation.  We  had  neithei 
prosperity  at  home  nor  consideration  abroad 
This  state  of  things  could  not  be  endured,  an 
our  present  happy  constitution  was  formed 


others  rest,  is  '  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union.' 
Now,  is  it  possible  that  even  if  there  were  no 
express  provision  giving  supremacy  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
over  those  of  the  states — it  can  be  conceived, 
that  an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  more  perfect  i  Union'  than  that  of  the 
confederation,  could  be  so  constructed  by  the 
assembled  wisdom  of  our  country,  as  to  sub 
stitute  for  that  confederation  a  form  of  govern 
ment,  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  local 
interest,  the  party  spirit  of  a  state,  or  of  a  pre 
vailing  faction  in  a  state'!  Every  man  of 
plain,  unsophisticated  understanding,  who 
hears  the  question,  will  give  such  an  answer 
as  will  preserve  the  union.  Metaphysical 
subtlety,  in  pursuit  of  an  impracticable  theory, 
could  alone  have  devised  one  that  is  calculated 
o  destroy  it. 

I  consider,  then,  the  power  to  annul  a 
aw  of  the  United  States,  assumed  by  one 
tate,  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
'Jnion,  contradicted  expressly  hy  tlie  letter  of 
he  Constitution,  unauthorized  l>y  its  spirit,  in- 
onsistent  wtth  every  principle  on  which  it  icas 
founded,  and  destructive  of  the  great  object 
for  which  it  was  formed. 

"After  this  general  view  of  the  leading  prin 
ciple,  we  must  examine  the  particular  appli 
cation  of  it  which  is  made  in  the  ordinance. 

"  The  preamble  rests  its  justification  on 
hese  grounds  : — It  assumes  as  a  fact,  that  the 
obnoxious  laws,  although  they  purport  to  be 
aws  for  raising  revenue,  were  in  reality  in 
tended  for  the  protection  of  manufactures, 


b.ut  formed  in  vain,  if  this  fatal  doctrine  pre-   it  will  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 


which 


purp 


ose   it   asserts    to  be    unconstitu- 


tianal ;  that  the  operation  of  these  laws  is  un 
equal;  that  the  amount  raised  by  them  is 
greater  than  is  required  by  the  wants  of  the 
government;  and,  finally,  that  the  proceeds 
are  to  be  applied  to  objects  unauthorized  by 
the  constitution.  These  are  the  only  causes 
alleged  to  justify  an  open  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  a  threat  of  seceding 
from  the  union,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made 
to  enforce  them.  The  first  virtually  acknow 
ledges  that  the  law  in  question  was  passed 
under  a  power  expressly  given  by  the  consti 
tution,  to  lay  and  collect  imposts  ;  but  its  con 
stitutionality  is  drawn  in  question  from  the 


constitutional,  and  if  all  laws  of  that  descrip 
tion   may  be   abrogated  by  any  state  for  that 
cause,  then  indeed  is  the   federal  constitution 
unworthy  of  the  slightest  effort  for  its  preser 
vation.     We  have  hitherto  relied  on  it  as  the 
perpetual   bond  of  our  union.     We   have  re 
ceived  it  as  the  work  of  the  assembled  wisdom 
of  the  nation.     We  have  trusted  to  it  as  to  the 
sheet  anchor  of  our  safety,  in  the  stormy  times 
of  conflict  with  a  foreign  or  domestic  foe.  We 
have  looked  to  it  with  sacred  awe  as  the  pal 
ladium  of  our  liberties,  and,  with  all  the  so 
lemnities  of  religion,   have   pledged   to  each 
other  our   lives   and   fortunes   here,   and   our 
hopes  of  happiness  hereafter,  in   its  defence 
and   support.     Were  we  mistaken,  my  coun 
trymen,  in  attaching   this   importance   to   the 
constitution  of  our  country  ?     Was  our  devo 
tion   paid  to  the  wretched,  inefficient,  clumsy 
contrivance,  which  this   new  doctrine   would 
make  it?     Did  we  pledge    ourselves  to  the 
support  of  an  airy  nothing,  a  bubble  that  must 
be  blown  away  by  the  first  breath  of  disaffec 
tion  ]        \\  as    this    self-destroying,    visionary 
theory,  the  work  of  the  profound   statesmen, 
the  exalted  patriots,  to  whom  the  task  of  con 
stitutional   reform   was   intrusted  '!      Did  the 
name  of  Washington   sanction,  did  the  states 
deliberately   ratify,   such    an  anomaly  in   the 
history  of  fundamental  legislation  1     No.     We 
were  not  mistaken  !      The  letter  of  this  great 
instrument  is  free  from   this  radical  fault :  its 
language  directly  contradicts   the  imputation: 
its   spirit,    its    evident   intent,    contradicts    it. 
No,  we  did  not  err!     Our   constitution  does 
not  contain   the  absurdity  of  giving  power  to 
make  laws,  and  another  power  to  resist  them. 


The  sages,  whose  memory  .will  always  be 
reverenced,  have  given  us  a  practical,  and,  as 
they  hoped,  a  permanent  constitutional  com 
pact.  The  Father  of  his  country  did  not  af 
fix  his  revered  name  to  so  palpable  an  absur 
dity.  Nor  did  the  states,  when  they  severally 
ratified  it,  do  so  under  the  impression  that  a 
veto  on  the  laws  of  the  United  States  was  re 
served  to  them,  or  that  they  roukl  exercise  it 
by  implication.  Search  the  debates  in  all 
their  conventions — examine  the  speeches  of 
the  most  zealous  opposers  of  federal  authority 
— look  at  the  amendments  that  were  proposed. 


motives  of  those   who   passed    it.     However  They  are  all  silent — not  a  syllable  uttered,  not 
apparent  this   purpose  may  be  in  the    present  la  vote  given,   not  a  motion   made,  to   correct 


case,  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
admit  the  position,  that  an  unconstitutional 
purpose,  entertained  by  the  members  who 
assent  to  a  law  enacted  under  a  constitutional 


the  explicit  supremacy  given  to  the  laws  of 
the  union  over  those  of  the  states — or  to  show 
that  implication,  as  is  now  contended,  could 
defeat  it.  No,  we  have  not  erred!  The  con- 


power,  shall  make  that  law  void  ;  for  how  isistitution  is  still  the  object  of  our  reverence, 
that  purpose  to  be  ascertained  '!  Who  is  to  i  the  bond  of  our  union,  our  defence  in  danger, 
make  the  scrutiny  ]  How  often  may  bad  pur-  the  source  of  our  prosperity  in  peace.  It  shall 
poses  be  falsely  imputed  ?  in  how  many  cases  descend,  as  we  have  received  it,  uncorrupted 
are  they  concealed  by  false  professions  1  in  ]  by  sophistical  construction,  to  our  posterity ; 
how  many  is  no  declaration  of  motive  made  T  and  the  sacrifices  of  local  interest,  of  state 
Admit  this  doctrine,  and  you  give  to  the  states  prejudices,  of  personal  animosities,  that  were 
an  uncontrolled  right  to  decide,  and  every  i  made  to  bring  it  into  existence,  will  again  be 
law  may  be  annulled  under  this  pretext.  If, '  patriotically  offered  for  its  support, 
therefore,  the  absurd  and  dangerous  doctrine;  "The  two  remaining  objectiens  made  by  the 
should  be  admitted,  that  a  state  may  annul  an  J  ordinance  to  these  laws  are,  that  the  sums  in- 
unconstitutional  law ,.or  one  that  it  deems  such, !  tended  to  be  raised  by  them  are  greater  than 


I  are   required,  and  that  the   proceeds  will   be 
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unconstitutionally  employed.      The   constitu 
tion  has  given  expressly  to  Congress  the  right 
of  raising  revenue,  and  of  determining  the  sum 
the  public  exigencies  will  require.      The  states 
have  no  control  over  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
other  than  that  which  results  from  the  power 
of  changing  the  representatives  who  abuse  it 
and  thus  procure  redress.     Congress  may  un 
doubtedly  abuse  this  discretionary  power,  bu 
the   same   may  be  said  of  others  with  whic 
they  are  vested.     Yet  the  discretion  must  ex 
ist  somewhere.     The  constitution  has  given 
to  the  representativesofall  the  people, checke 
by  the   representatives  of  the   states,  and    b 
the  executive   power.     The   South   Carolin; 
construction  gives  it  to  the  legislature  or  tin 
convention  of  a  single  state,  where  neither  th( 
people  of  the  different  states,  nor  the  states  ii: 
their  separate  capacity,  nor  the  chief  magis 
trate   elected  by  the   people,  have  any  repre 
sentation  ?        W^hich    is    the     most    discreet 
disposition    of  the    power  1       1   do   not    ask 
you,  fellow-citizens,  which  is  the  constitutional 
disposition — that  instrument  speaks  a  language 
not  to   be   misunderstood.     But  if  you   wore 
assembled  in  general  convention,  which  would 
you  think  the  safest  depository  of  this  discre 
tionary  power  in  the  last  resort  ?     W^ould  you 
add  a  clause  giving  it  to  each  of  the  states,  or 
would  you   sanction   the    wise    provisions    al 
ready   made   by  your   constitution  1      If  this 
should  be  the  result  of  your  deliberations  when 
providing  for  the  future,  are  you — can  you — 
be  ready  to  risk   all  that  we   hold  dear,  to  es 
tablish,    for  a  temporary  and    local   purpose, 
that  which  you   must  acknowledge  to   be  de 
structive,  and  even  absurd,  as  a  general  provi 
sion  1  Carry  out  the  consequences  of  this  right 
vested   in  the   different   states,  and  you   must 
perceive  that  the  crisis  your  conduct  presents 
at  this  day  would  recur  whenever  any  law  of 
the  United  States  displeased  any  of  the  states, 
and  that  we  should  soon  cease  to  be  a  nation. 
"  The  ordinance,  with  the  same  knowledge 
of  the  future  that  characterizes  a  former  ob 
jection,  tells  you  that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax 


"  In  vain   have   these  sages   declared   tha 
Congress  shall  have   power  to  lay  and  collec 
taxes,  duties,   imposts,  and   excises — in   vai 
have  they  provided  that  they  shall  have  powe 
to   pass   laws  which    shall   be    necessary  an 
proper  to  carry  those  powers  into  execution 
that  those  laws  and  that  constitution  shall  b- 
the  '  supreme   law  of  the  land  ;   and   that  tin 
judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby 
any  thing   in  the  constitution   or  laws  of  am 
state  to    the   contrary  notwithstanding.'       Ii 
vain  have  the  people  of  the  several  states  so 
lemnly  sanctioned  these  provisions,  made  therr 
their  paramount  law,  and   individually  sworr 
to  support  them  whenever   they  were  callec 
on   to  execute   any  office.     Vain   provisions 
ineffectual    restrictions  !     vile    profanation  of 
laths  !   miserable   mockery   of  legislation  !  if 
a  bare  majority  of  the  voters  in  any  one  state 
may  on  a  real  or  supposed  knowledge  of  the 
intent  with  which  a  law  has  been  passed,  de 
clare  themselves  free  from  its  operation — say 
lere  it  gives  too   little,  there   too   much,  anc 
operates  unequally — here  it  suffers  articles  t 
be  free  that  ought  to  be  taxed,  there  it  taxes 
those   that  ought   to  be  free — in  this  case  the 
proceeds   are  intended   to  be   applied  to  pur- 
loses  which  we  do  not   approve,  in   that 
amount  raised  is  more  than  is  wanted.     Con 
gress,  it  is  true,  are  invested  by  the  constitu- 
ion  with  the  right  of  deciding  these  questions 
according  to  their  sound  discretion.    Congress 
s  composed  of  the  representatives  of  all  the 
>tates,  and  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  states; 
>ut   we,   part  of  the   people   of  one   state,  to 
vhom  the  constitution  has  given  no  power  on 
he  subject,  from  whom  it  has  expressly  taken 
t  away — we,  who  have  solemnly  agreed  that 
his  constitution  shall  be  our  law — we,  most  of 
.vhom  have  sworn  to  support  it — we  now  ab- 
ogate  this  law,  and   swear,  and   force  others 
o  swear,  that  it  shall  not  be  obeyed,  and  we 
lo  this,  not  because  Congress  have  no  right  to 
>ass  such  laws,  this  we  do  not  allege  ;   but  be- 
ause   they  have  passed   them  with  improper 
•lews.     They   are   unconstitutional  from  the 


will    be    unconstitutionally  applied.      If  thisi  motives  of  those  who  passed  them,  which  we 


could  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  the  objec 
tion  would,  with  more  propriety,  be  reserved 
for  the  law  so  applying  the  proceeds,  but 
surely  cannot  be  urged  against  the  laws  levy 
ing  the  duty. 

"  These  are  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
ordinance.  Examine  them  seriously,  my  fel 
low-citizens,  judge  for  yourselves.  I  appeal 
to  you  to  determine  whether  they  are  so  clear, 
so  convincing,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
correctness  ;  and  even  if  you  should  come  to 
this  conclusion,  how  far  they  justify  the  reck 
less,  destructive  course,  which  you  are  directed 
to  pursue.  Review  these  objections  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them,  once  more. 
What  are  they  1  Every  law,  then,  for  raising 
revenue,  according  to  the  South  Carolina  or 
dinance,  may  be  rightfully  annulled  unless  it 
be  so  framed  as  no  law  ever  will  or  can  be 
framed.  Congress  have  a  right  to  pass  laws 
for  raising  revenue,  and  each  state  has  a  right 
to  oppose  their  execution,  two  rights  directly 
opposed  to  each  other  ;  and  yet  is  this  absur 
dity  supposed  to  be  contained  in  an  instrument 
drawn  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding 
collisions  between  the  states  and  the  general 
government,  by  an  assembly  of  the  most  en 
lightened  statesmen  and  purest  patriots  ever 
embodied  for  a  similar  purpose. 


can  never  with  certainty  know  ;  from  their 
unequal  operation,  although  it  is  impossible 
from  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  be 
equal  ;  and  from  the  disposition  winch  we 
presume  may  be  made  of  their  proceeds,  al 
though  that  disposition  has  not  been  declared. 
This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  ordinance  in 
relation  to  laws  which  it  abrogates  for  alleged 
unconstitutionality.  But  it  does  not  stop  there. 
It  repeals,  in  express  terms,  an  important  part 
of  the  constitution  itself,  and  of  laws  passed 
to  give  it  effect,  which  have  never  been  al 
leged  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  constitu 
tion  declares  that  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
United  States  extend  in  cases  arising  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such 
laws,  the  constitution,  and  treaties,  shall  be 
paramount  to  the  state  constitutions  and  laws. 
The  judiciary  act  prescribes  the  mode  by 
which  the  case  may  be  brought  before  a  court 
of  the  United  States  by  appeal,  when  a  state 
tribunal  shall  decide  against  this  provision  of  I 
the  constitution.  The 
there  shall  be  no  appeal  • 
paramount  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States;  forces  judges  and  jurors  to 
swear  that  they  will  disregard  their  provi 
sions;  and  even  makes  it  penal  in  a  suitor  to 
attempt  relief  by  appeal.  It  further  declares 


ordinance    declares 
makes  the  state  law 


that  it  shall    not  be  lawful   for  the    authorities     ; 
of  the  United    States,  or  of  that  state,  to  en 
force  the  payment  of  duties   imposed   by  the     i 
revenue  laws  within  its  limits. 

"Here  is  a  law  of  the  United  States,  not 
even  pretended  to  be  unconstitutional,  re 
pealed  by  the  authority  of  a  small  majority  of 
the  voters  of  a  single  state.  'Here  is  a  pro 
vision  of  the  constitution  which  is  solemn!^ 
abrogated  by  the  same  authority. 

"  On  such  expositions  and  reasonings,  the  i 
ordinance  grounds  not  only  an  assertion  of  the 
right  to  annul  the  laws  of  which  ic  complains, 
but  to  enforce  it  by  a  threat  of  seceding  from 
the  union,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  execute 
them. 

"  This  right  to  secede  is  deduced  from  tlie 
nature  of  the  constitution,  which,  thev  say,  is 
a  compact  between  sovereign  states,  who  have 
preserved  their  whole  sovereignty,  and,  there 
fore,  are  subject  to  no  superior  ;  that,  because 
they  made  the  compact,  they  can  break  it 
when,  in  their  opinion,  it  has  been  departed 
from  by  the  other  states.  Fallacious  as  this 
course  of  reasoning  is,  it  enlists  state  pride,  and 
finds  advocates  in  the  honest  prejudices  of 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  nature  of  our 
government  sufficiently  to  see  the  radical  er 
ror  on  \\hich  it  rests. 

"  The  people  of  the  United  States  formed 
the  constitution,  acting  through  the  state  le 
gislatures  in  making  the  compact,  to  meet  and 
discuss  its  provisions,  and  acting  in  separate 
conventions  when  they  ratified  those  provi- 
ions  ;  but  the  terms  used  in  its  construction, 
show  it  to  be  a  government  in  which  the  peo 
ple  of  all  the  states  collectively  are  repre 
sented.  We  are  ONE  PEOPLE  in  the  choice  of 
e  president  and  vice  president.  Here  the 
states  have  no  other  agency  than  to  direct  the 
mode  in  which  the  votes  shall  be  given.  The 
candidates  having  the  majority  of  all  the  votes 
are  chosen.  The  electors  of  a  majority  of 
tales  may  have  given  their  votes  for  one  can 
didate,  and  yet  another  may  be  chosen.  The 
leople,  then,  and  not  the  states,  are  repre- 
ented  in  the  executive  branch. 

"In   the  house  of  representatives   there  is 
his  difference,  that  the  people  of  one  state  do 
lot,  as  in  the  case  of  president  and    vice  pre- 
ident,   all   vote   for  the   same  officers.      The 
>eople  of  all  the  states  do  not  vote  for  all  the 
iiembers,  each  state  electing  only  its  own  rep- 
esentatives.      But  this  creates  no  material  dis- 
mction.     When  chosen,   they  are   all  repre- 
entatives  of  the  United  States,  not  represent- 
tives  of  the  particular  state  from  which  they 
ome.      They  are  paid  by  the  United   States, 
ot  by  the  state  ;  nor  are  they  accountable  to 
t  for  any  act  done  in  the  performance  of  their 
egislative  functions  :  and  however  thev  may 
n   practice,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,   consult 
nd  prefer  the  interests  of  their  particular  con- 
tituents  when  they  come  in  conflict  with  any 
ther  partial  or  local   interests,  yet  it  is   their 
rst  and  highest  duty,  as  representatives  of  tho 
Jnited  States,  to  promote  the  general  s;ood. 
"  The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  then, 
forms  a  government,  not  a  league  ;   and  wheth 
er  it  be  formed  by  compact  between  the  states, 
or  in   any  other  manner,  its   character   is  the 
same.     It   is  a  government  in  which   all  the 
people   are   represented,    which   operates    di 
rectly   on   the  people   individually,    not    upon 
the  states  ;   they  retained   all  the   power  they 
did    not   grant.       But   each   state  having   ex- 
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pressly  parted  with  so  many  powers  as  to  con- 1  dispassionate  reflection  can  leave  no  doubt 
stitute  jointly  with  the  other  states,  a  single  Of  this  nature  appears  to  be  the  assumed  rigli 
nation,  cannot  from  that  period  possess  any 


right  to  secede,  because  such  secession  does 
not  break  a  league,  but  destroys  the  unity  of  a 
nation  ;  and  any  injury  to  that  unity  is  not  only 
a  breach,  which  would  result  from  the  contra 
vention  of  a  compact,  but  it  is  an  offence 
against  the  whole  union.  To  say  that  any 
state  may  at  pleasure  secede  from  the  union, 
u  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not  a  na 
tion  ;  because  it  would  be  a  solecism  to  con 
tend,  that  any  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolve 
its  connexion  with  the  other  parts,  to  their  in 
jury  or  ruin,  without  committing  any  offence. 
Secession,  like  any  other  revolutionary  act, 
may  be  morally  justified  by  the  extremity  of 
oppression  ;  but  to  call  it  a  constitutional  right 
is  confounding  the  meaning  of  terms  ;  and  can 
only  be  done  through  gross  error,  or  to  de 
ceive  those  who  are  willing  to  assert  a  right, 
but  would  pause  before  they  made  a  revolu 
tion,  or  incur  the  penalties  consequent  on  a 
failure. 

"Because  the  union  was  formed  by  com 
pact,  it  is  said  the  parties  to  that  compact  may, 
when  they  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  depart 
from  it:  but  it  is  precisely  because  it  is  a  com 
pact  that  they  cannot.  A  compact  is  an  agree 
ment  or  binding  obligation.  It  may,  by  its 
terms,  have  a  sanction  or  penalty  for  its  breach, 
or  it  may  not.  If  it  contains  no  sanction,  it 
may  be  broken  with  no  other  consequence 
than  moral  guilt  :  if  it  have  a  sanction,  then 
the  breach  incurs  the  designated  or  implied 
penalty.  A  league  between  independent  na 
tions,  generally  has  no  sanction  other  than  a 
moral  one  ;  or,  if  it  should  contain  a  penalty, 
as  there  is  no  common  superior,  it  cannot  be 
enforced.  A  government,  on  the  contrary,  al 
ways  has  a  sanction,  express  or  implied  ;  and, 
in  our  case,  it  is  both  necessarily  implied  and 
expressly  given.  An  attempt  by  force  of 
arms  to  destroy  a  government,  is  an  offence, 
by  whatever  means  the  constitutional  compact 


of  secession.  It  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  on  th 
alleged  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  state; 
and  on  their  having  formed  in  this  sovereigi 
capacity  a  compact  which  is  called  the  consti 
tution,  from  which,  because  they  made  it,  the} 
have  the  right  to  secede.  Both  of  these  posi 
tions  are  erroneous,  and  some  of  the  argument; 
to  prove  them  so  have  been  anticipated. 

"  The  states  severally  have  not  retainer 
their  entire  sovereignty.  It  has  been  showi 
that  in  becoming  parts  of  a  nation,  not  mem 
bers  of  a  league,  they  surrendered  many  o 
their  essential  parts  of  sovereignty.  The  righ 
to  make  treaties — declare  war — levy  taxes — 
exercise  exclusive  judicial  and  legislative 
powers,  were  all  of  them  functions  of  sove 
reign  power.  The  states  then,  for  all  these 
important  purposes,  were  no  longer  sovereign 
The  allegiance  of  their  citizens  was  trans 
ferred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  governmen 
of  the  United  States — they  became  American 
citizens,  and  owed  obedience  to  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  laws 
made  in  conformity  with  the  powers  it  vestec 
in  Congress.  This  last  position  has  not  been 
and  can  not  be  denied.  How  then  can  that 
state  be  said  to  be  sovereign  and  independ 
ent,  whose  citizens  owe  obedience  to  laws  not 
made  by  it,  and  whose  magistrates  are  sworn 
to  disregard  those  laws,  when  they  come  in 
conflict  with  those  passed  by  another  ?  What 
shows  conclusively  that  the  states  can  not  be 
said  to  have  reserved  an  undivided  sove 
reignty,  is,  that  they  expressly  ceded  the  right 
:o  punish  treason — not  treason  against  their 

separate     power but    treason     against     the 

United  States.  Treason  is  an  offence  against 
sovereignty,  and  sovereignty  must  reside  with 
the  power  to  punish  it.  But  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  states  are  not  less  sacred,  because 
they  have  for  their  common  interest  made  the 
general  government  the  depository  of  these 
powers.  The  unity  of  our  political  character 


may  have  been  formed;  and  such  govern-  (as  has  been  shown  for  another  purpose)  com 
ment  has  the  right,  by  the  law  of  self-defence,  menced  with  its  very  existence.  Under  the 
to  pass  acts  for  punishing  the  offender,  unless 
thn.t  right  is  modified,  restrained,  or  resumed, 
by  the  constitutional  act. — In  our  system,  al 
though  it  is  modified  in  the  case  of  treason, 
yet  authority  is  expressly  given  to  pass  all 
laws  necessary  to  carry  its  powers  into  effect, 
and  under  this  grant,  provision  has  been  made 
for  punishing  acts  which  obstruct  the  due  ad 
ministration  of  the  laws. 

"  Tt  would  seem  superfluous  to  add  any 
thing  to  show  the  nature  of  that  union  which 
connects  us;  but  as  erroneous  opinions  on  this 
subject  are  the  foundation  of  doctrines  the 
most  destructive  to  our  peace,  I  must  give 
some  further  development  to  my  views  on 
this  subject.  No  one,  fellow-citizens,  has  a 
higher  reverence  for  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
states,  than  the  magistrate  who  now  addresses 
you.  No  one  would  make  greater  personal 
sacrifices,  or  official  exertions,  to  defend  them 
from  violation;  but  equal  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  on  their  part  an  improper  interfe 
rence  with,  or  resumption  of,  the  rights  they 
have  vested  in  the  nation.  The  line  has  not 
been  so  distinctly  drawn  as  to  avoid  doubts  in 


royal  government  we  had  no  separate  charac 
ter — our  opposition  to  its  oppression  besran  as 
United  Colonies.  We  were  the  United  States 
under  the  confederation,  and  the  name  was 
perpetuated,  and  the  union  rendered  more  per 
fect,  by  the  federal  constitution.  In  none  of 
these  stages  did  we  consider  ourselves  in  any 
other  liafht  than  as  forming  one  nation.  Trea 
ties  and  alliances  were  made  in  the  name  of 
all.  Troops  were  raised  for  the  joint  defence. 
How,  then,  with  all  these  proofs,  that  under 
all  changes  of  our  position  we  had,  for  desig 
nated  purposes  and  with  defined  powers,  cre 
ated  national  governments — how  is  it,  that  the 
most  perfect  of  those  several  modes  of  union 
should  now  be  considered  as  a  mere  league, 
that  maybe  dissolved  at  pleasure]  It  is  from 
an  abuse  of  terms.  Compact  is  used  as  sy 
nonymous  with  league,  although  the  true  term 
is  not  employed,  because  it  would  at  once 
show  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning.  It  would 
not  do  to  say  that  our  constitution  was  only  a 
league;  but,  it  is  laboured  to  prove  it  a  com 
pact,  (which  in  one  sense  it  is,)  and  then  to 
argue 


that   as  a  league   is  a  compact,   every 

some  cases  of  the  exercise  of  power.  Men  of  |  compact  between  nations  must  of  course  be  a 
the  best  intentions  and  soundest  views  may!  league,  and  from  such  an  engagement  every 
differ  in  their  construction  of  some  parts  of  j  sovereign  power  has  a  right  to  secede.  But 
the  constitution  :  but  there  are  others  on  which '  it  has  been  shown,  that  in  this  sense  the  states 
VOL.  II.— C* 


are  not  sovereign  and  that  even  if  they  were, 
and  the  national  constitution  had  been  formed 
by  compact,  there  would  be  no  right  in  any 
one  state  to  exonerate  itself  from  its  obliga 
tions. 

"  So  obvious  are  the  reasons  which  forbid 
this  secession,  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  al 
lude  to  them.  The  union  was  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  It  was  produced  by  mutual 
sacrifices  of  interests  and  opinions.  Can  those 
sacrifices  be  recalled  1  Can  the  states  who 
magnanimously  surrendered  their  title  to  the 
territories  of  the  west,  recall  the  grant  1  Will 
the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  states  agree  to  pay 
the  duties  that  may  be  imposed  without  their 
assent  by  those  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf, 
for  their  own  benefits  ?  Shall  there  be  a  free 
port  in  one  state,  and  onerous  duties  in  anoth 
er  ?  No  one  believes  that  any  right  exists  in 
a  single  state  to  involve  all  the  others  in  these 
and  countless  other  evils,  contrary  to  the  en 
gagements  solemnly  made.  Every  one  must 
see  that  the  other  states,  in  self-defence,  must 
oppose  at  all  hazards. 

"  These  are  the  alternatives  that  are  pre 
sented  by  the   convention — a  repeal  of  all  the 
acts  for  raising  revenue,  leaving  the  govern 
ment  without  the  means  of  support ;  or  an  ac 
quiescence  in  the  dissolution  of  our  union  by 
the  secession  of  one  of  its  members.     When 
the  first   was  proposed,  it  was   known  that  it 
could  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment.     It  was 
known  if  force  was  applied  to  oppose  the  ex 
ecution  of  the  laws,  that  it  must  be  repelled 
by  force — that  Congress  could    not,   without 
nvolving  itself  in  disgrace,  and  the  country  in 
ruin,   accede   to  the  proposition  ;   and   yet,  if 
this  is  not  done   in  a  given  day,  or  if  any  at- 
empt  is  made   to  execute   the  laws,  the  state 
is,  by  the  ordinance,  declared  to  be  out  of  the 
inion.     The  majority  of  a  convention  assem 
bled  for  the  purpose  have  dictated  these  terms, 
or  rather  this  rejection   of  all   terms,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina.     It  is 
true  that  the  governor  of  the  state  speaks  of 
he  submission  of  their  grievances  to  a  conven- 
lon  of  all   the   states;   which,  he  says,  thev 
sincerely    and   anxiously    seek  and    desire.' 
Yet   this  obvious  and  constitutional  mode  of 
btaining  the  sense  of  the  other  states  on  the 
construction     of    the     federal     compact,    and 
unending  it,  if  necessary,  has  never  been  at- 
empted  by  those  who  have  urged  the  state  on 
o  this  destructive  measure.      The  state  might 
have  proposed   the  call  for  a  general  conven- 
ion  to  the  other  states  ;  and  Congress,  if  a  suf- 
icient  number  of  them  concurred,  must  have 
ailed  it.     But   the   first  magistrate  of  South 
Carolina,  when  he  expressed  a  hope  that,  '  on 
a  review  by  Congress  and  the  functionaries  of 
he  general   government  of  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,'   such   a.  convention   will  be   ac 
corded  to  them,  must  have  known  that  neither 
ongress   or  any  functionary  of  the  general 
government  has  authority  to  call  such  a  con- 
•ention,  unless  it  be  demanded  by  two-thirds 
)f  the  states.    This  suggestion,  then,  is  another 
nstance  of  the  reckless  inattention  to  the  pro 
visions  of  the  constitution  with  which  this  cri- 
is  has  been   madly  hurried  on,  or  of  the  at- 
ernpt  to  persuade  the    people  that  a  constitu- 
ional  remedy  had  been   sought  and   refused, 
f  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  '  anxiously 
lesire'  a  general  convention  to  consider  their 
omplaints,  why  have  they  not  made  npplica- 
on  for  it  in  the  way  the  constitution  points 
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out  1     The  assertion  that  they  '  earnestly  seek' 
it  is  completely  negatived  by  the  omission. 

"This,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  wej 
stand.  A  small  majority  of  the  citizens  of  one 
state  in  the  union  have  elected  delegates  to  a 
state  convention  :  that  convention  has  ordained 
that  all  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States 
must  be  repealed,  or  that  they  are  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  union.  The  governor  of  the 
state  has  recommended  to  the  legislature  the 
raising  of  an  army  to  carry  the  secession  into 
effect,  and  that  he  may  be  empowered  to  give 
clearances  to  vessels  in  the  name  of  the  state. 
No  act  of  violent  opposition  to  the  laws  has 
yet  been  committed,  but  such  a  state  of  things 
is  hourly  apprehended,  and  it  is  the  intent  of 
this  instrument  to  PROCLAIM,  not  only  that  the 
duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  constitution,  '  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,' 
shall  be  performed  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
already  invested  in  me  by  law,  or  of  such 
others  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  devise, 
and  intrust  to  me  for  the  purpose ;  but  to 
warn  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  who  have 
been  deluded  into  an  opposition  to  the  laws, 
of  the  danger  they  incur  by  obedience  to  the 
illegal  and  disorganizing  ordinance  of  the  con 
vention — to  exhort  those  who  have  refused  to 
support  it  to  persevere  in  their  determination 
to  uphold  the  constitution  and  laws  of  their 
country,  and  to  point  out  to  all,  the  perilous 
situation  into  which  the  good. people  of  that 
state  have  been  led — and  that  the  course  that 
they  are  urged  to  pursue  is  one  of  ruin  and 
disgrace  to  the  very  state  whose  rights  they 
affect  to  support. 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  my  native  state  ! — Let 
me  not  only  admonish  you,  as  the  first  magis 
trate  of  our  common  country,  not  to  incur  the 
penalties  of  its  laws,  but  use  the  influence  that 
a  father  would  over  his  children  whom  he  saw 
rushing  to  a  certain  ruin.  In  that  paternal 
feeling,  let  me  tell  you,  my  countrymen,  that 
you  are  deluded  by  men  who  are  either  de 
ceived  themselves,  or  wish  to  deceive  you. 
Mark  under  what  pretences  you  have  been 
led  on  to  the  brink  of  insurrection  and  treason, 
on  which  you  stand  !  First  a  diminution  of 
the  value  of  your  staple  commodity,  lowered 
by  over  production  in  other  quarters,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  in  the  value  of  your 
lands,  were  the  sole  effect  of  the  tariff  laws. 
The  effect  of  those  laws  are  confessedly  inju 
rious,  but  the  evil  was  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  unfounded  theory  you  were  taught  to  be 
lieve,  that  its  burdens  were  in  proportion  to 
your  exports,  not  to  your  consumption  of  im 
ported  articles.  Your  pride  was  roused  by 
the  assertion  that  a  submission  to  those  laws 
was  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  that  resistance  t 
them  was  equal,  in  patriotic  merit,  to  the  op 
position  our  fathers  offered  to  the  oppressive 
laws  of  Great  Britain.  You  were  told  that 
this  opposition  might  be  peaceably — might  be 
constitutionally  made — that  you  might  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  the  union,  and  bear  none 
of  its  burdens. 

"  Eloquent  appeals  to  your  passions,  to 
your  state  pride,  to  your  native  courage,  to 
your  sense  of  real  injury,  were  used  to  pre 
pare  you  for  the  |x;riod  when  the  mask  which 
concealed  the  hideous  features  of  DISUNION 
should  be  taken  off.  It  fell,  and  you  were 
made  to  look  with  complacency  on  objects 
which,  not  long  since,  you  would  have  re 
garded  with  horror.  Look  back  at  the  arts 
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which  have  brought  you  to  this  state — look 
forward  to  the  consequences  to  which  it  must 
inevitably  lead  !  Look  back  to  what  was 
first  told  you  as  an  inducement  to  enter  into 
this  dangerous  course.  The  great  political 
truth  was  repeated  to  you,  that  you  had  the 
revolutionary  right  of  resisting  all  laws  that 
were  palpably  unconstitutional  and  intolera 
bly  oppressive ;  it  was  added,  that  the  right 
to  nullify  a  law  rested  on  the  same  principle, 
but  that  it  was  a  peaceable  remedy  !  This 
character  which  was  given  to  it,  made  you  re 
ceive,  with  too  much  confidenc,  the  assertions 
that  were  made  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
of  the  law,  and  its  oppressive  effects.  Mark, 
my  fellow-citizens,  that  by  the  admission  of 
your  leaders,  the  unconstitutionahly  must  be 
palpable,  or  it  will  not  justify  either  resistance 
or  nullification  !  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
ivord  palpal/lc,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here 
ised  ]  that  which  is  apparent  to  every  one  ; 
that  which  no  man  of  ordinary  intellect  will 
fail  to  perceive.  Is  the  unconstitutionality  of 
these  laws  of  that  description  ']  let  those  among 
your  leaders  who  once  approved  and  advo 
cated  the  principle  of  protective  duties,  an 
swer  the  question ;  and  let  them  choose 
whether  they  will  be  considered  as  incapable, 
then,  of  perceiving  that  which  must  have  been 
apparent  to  every  man  of  common  understand 
ing,  or  as  imposing  upon  your  confidence,  and 
endeavouring  to  mislead  you  now.  In  either 
case,  they  are  unsafe  guides  in  the  perilous 
path  they  urge  you  to  tread.  Ponder  well  on 
this  circumstance,  and  you  will  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  exaggerated  language  they  ad 
dress  to  you.  They  are  not  champions  of 
liberty,  emulating  the  fame  of  our  revolution 
ary  fathers  ;  nor  are  you  an  oppressed  people, 
contending,  as  they  repeat  to  you,  against 
worse  than  colonial  vassalage.  You  are  free 
members  of  a  flourishing  and  happy  union. 
There  is  no  settled  design  to  oppress  you. 
You  have  indeed  felt  the  unequal  operation  of 
laws  which  may  have  been  unwisely,  not  un 
constitutionally  passed  ;  but  that  inequality 
must  necessarily  be  removed.  At  the  very 
moment  when  you  were  madly  urged  on  to 
the  unfortunate  course  you  have  begun,  a 
change  in  public  opinion  had  commenced. 
The  nearly  approaching  payment  of  the  pub 
lic  debt,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  di 
minution  of  duties,  had  already  produced  a 
considerable  reduction,  and  that  too  on  some 
articles  of  general  consumption  in  your  state. 
The  importance  of  this  change  was  under 
rated,  and  you  were  authoritatively  told,  that 
no  further  alleviation  of  your  burdens  was  t 
be  expected,  at  the  very  time  when  the  con 
dition  of  the  country  imperiously  demand  such 
a  modification  of  the  duties  as  should  reduce 
them  to  a  just  and  equitable  scale.  Rut,  as  il 
apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  this  change  in 
allaying  your  discontents,  you  were  precipi 
tated  into  the  fearful  state  in  which  you  now 
find  yourselves. 

"  1  have  urged  you  to  look  back  to  the 
means  that  were  used  to  hurry  you  on  to  the 
position  you  have  now  assumed,  and  forward 
to  the  consequences  it  will  produce.  Some 
thing  more  is  necessary.  Contemplate  the 
condition  of  that  country  of  which  you  sti 
form  an  important  part!  Consider  its  govern 
ment,  uniting  in  one  bond  of  common  interest 
and  general  protection  so  many  different 
states,  giving  to  all  their  inhabitants  the  proud 


title  of  AMERICAN  CITIZEN'S,  protecting  their 
commerce,  securing  their  literature  and  the 
arts,  facilitating  their  intercommunication,  de- 

"ending  their  frontiers,  and  making  their  name 
•espocted  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  ! 
Consider  the  extent  of  its  territory,  its  in 
creasing  and  happy  population,  its  advance  in 
arts,  which  render  life  agreeable,  and  the 
sciences  which  elevate  the  mind !  See  educa 
tion  spreading  the  lights  of  religion,  morality, 
and  general  information,  into  every  cottage  in 
this  wide  extent  of  our  territories  and  states ! 
Behold  it  as  the  asylum  where  the  wretched 
and  the  oppressed  find  a  refuge  arid  support! 
Look  on  this  picture  of  happiness  and  honour, 
and  say — WE  TOO,  ARE  CITIZKNS  OK  AMERICA: 
Carolina  is  one  of  these  proud  states  :  her 
inns  have  defended,  her  best  blood  has  ce 
mented  this  happy  union!  And  then  add,  if 
you  can,  without  horror  and  remorse,  this  hap 
py  union  we  will  dissolve — this  picture  of 
peace  and  prosperity  we  will  deface — this 
free  intercourse  we  will  interrupt — these  fer 
tile  fields  we  will  deluge  with  blood — the  pro 
tection  of  that  glorious  flag  we  renounce — the 
very  name  of  Americans  we  discard — And  for 
what,  mistaken  men  ! — for  what  do  you  throw 
away  these  inestimable  blessings — for  what 
would  you  exchange  your  share  in  the  advan 
tages  and  honour  of  the  union  f  For  the 
dream  of  a  separate  independence — a  dream 
interrupted  by  bloody  conflicts  with  your 
neighbours,  and  a  vile  dependence  on  a  foreign 
power.  If  your  leaders  could  succeed  in  es 
tablishing  a  separation,  what  would  be  your 
situation  1  Are  you  united  at  home — are  you 
free  from  the  apprehension  of  civil  discord, 
with  all  its  fearful  consequences  ]  Do  our 
neighbouring  republics,  every  day  suffering 
some  new  revolution,  or  contending  with  some 
new  insurrection — do  they  excite  your  envy] 
But  the  dictates  of  a  high  duty  oblige  mo 
solemnly  to  announce  that  you  cannot  succeed. 
"  The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be 
executed.  I  have  no  discretionary  power  on 
the  subject — my  duty  is  emphatically  pro 
nounced  in  the  constitution.  Those  who  told 
you  that  you  might  peaceably  prevent  their 
execution,  deceived  you  ;  they  could  not  have 
been  deceived  themselves.  They  know  that 
a  forcible  opposition  could  alone  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  they  know  that 
such  opposition  must  be  repelled.  Their  ob 
ject  is  disunion;  but  be  not  deceived  by 
names  ;  disunion  by  armed  force  is  TRKASOIV. 
Are  you  really  ready  to  incur  its  guilt  ?  If 
you  are,  on  the  heads  of  the  instigators  of  the 
act  be  the  dreadful  consequence, — on  their 
heads  be  the  dishonour,  but  on  yours  may  fall 
the  punishment — on  your  unhappy  state  will 
inevitably  fall  all  the  evils  of  the  conflict  you 
force  upon  the  government  of  your  country. 
It  can  not  accede  to  the  mad  project  of  disu 
nion,  of  which  you  would  be  the  first  victims 
— its  first  magistrate  cannot,  if  he  would, 
avoid  the  peformance  of  his  duty — the  conse 
quence  must  be  fearful  for  you,  distressing  to 
your  fellow-citizens  here,  and  to  the  friends  of 
good  government  throughout  the  world.  T(s 
enemies  have  beheld  our  prosperity,  with  a 
vexation  they  could  not  conceal — it  was  a 
standing  refutation  of  their  slavish  doctrines, 
and  they  will  point  to  our  discord  with  a  tri 
umph  of  malignant  joy.  It  is  yet  in  your  power 
to  disappoint  them.  There  is  yet  time  to  show 
that  the  descendants  of  the  Pinckneys,  tht» 
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Sumpters,  the  Rutledges,  and  of  the  thousand 
other  names  which  adorn  the  pages  of  your 
revolutionary  history,  will  not  abandon  that 
union,  to  support  which,  so  many  of  them 
fought,  and  bled,  and  died.  I  adjure  you,  as 
you  honour  their  memory — as  you  love  the 
cause  of  freedom,  to  which  they  dedicated 
their  lives — as  you  prize  the  peace  of  your 
country,  the  lives  of  its  best  citizens,  and  your 
own  fair  fame,  to  retrace  your  steps.  Snatch 
from  the  archives  of  your  state  the  disorgan 
izing  edict  of  its  convention — bid  its  members 
to  re-assemble  and  promulgate  the  decided 
expressions  of  your  will  to  remain  in  the  path 
which  alone  can  conduct  you  to  safety,  pros 
perity,  and  honour — tell  them  that  compared 
to  disunion,  all  other  evils  are  light,  because 
that  brings  with  it  an  accumulation  of  all — 
declare  that  you  will  never  take  the  field  un 
less  the  star  spangled  banner  of  your  country 
shall  float  over  you  :  that  you  will  not  be  stig 
matized  when  dead,  and  dishonoured  and 
scorned,  while  you  live,  as  the  authors  of  the 
first  attack  on  the  constitution  of  your  coun 
try  ! — its  destroyers  you  cannot  be.  You  may 
disturb  its  peace — you  may  interrupt  the 
course  of  its  prosperity — you  may  cloud  its 
reputation  for  stability — but  its  tranquillity 
will  be  restored,  its  prosperity  will  return, 
and  the  stain  upon  its  national  character  will 
be  transferred,  and  remain  an  eternal  blot  on 
the  memory  of  those  who  caused  the  disorder. 

"  Fellow-citizens    of    the    United     States  ! 

The     threat    of    unhallowed    disunion the 

names  of  those  once  respected,  by  whom  it  is 
uttered — the  array  of  military  force  to  support 
it — denote  the  approach  of  a  crisis  in  our  af 
fairs  on  which  the  continuance  of  our  unexam 
pled  prosperity,  our  political  existence,  and 
perhaps  that  of  all  free  governments,  may  de 
pend.  The  conjunction  demanded  a  free,  a 
full,  and  explicit  enunciation,  not  only  of  my 
intentions,  but  of  my  principles  of  action  ;  and 
as  the  claim  was  asserted  of  a  right  by  a  state 
to  annul  the  laws  of  the  union,  and  even  to 
secede  from  it  at  pleasure,  a  frank  exposition 
of  my  opinions  in  relation  to  the  origin  and 
form  of  our  government,  and  the  construction 
I  give  to  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  cre 
ated,  seemed  to  be  proper.  Having  the  full 
est  confidence  in  the  justness  of  the  legal  and 
constitutional  opinion  of  my  duties  which  has 
been  expressed,  I  rely  with  equal  confidence 
on  your  undivided  support  in  my  determina 
tion  to  execute  the  laws — to  preserve  the 
union  by  all  constitutional  means — to  arrest,  if 
possible,  by  moderate  but  firm  measures,  the 
necessity  of  a  recourse  to  force  ;  and,  if  it  be 
the  will  of  heaven  that  the  recurrence  of  its 
primeval  curse  on  man  for  the  shedding  of  a 
brother's  blood  should  fall  upon  our  land,  that 
it  be  not  called  down  by  any  offensive  act  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

"  Fellow-citizens  !  The  momentous  case  is 
before  you.  On  your  undivided  support  of 
your  government  depends  the  decision  of  the 
great  question  it  involves,  whether  your  sa 
cred  union  will  be  preserved,  and  the  bless 
ings  it  secures  to  us  as  one  people,  shall  be 
perpetuated.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  una 
nimity  with  which  that  decision  will  be  ex 
pressed,  will  be  such  as  to  inspire  new  confi 
dence  in  republican  institutions,  and  that  the 
prudence,  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage  which 
it  will  bring  to  their  defence,  will  transmit  them 
unimpaired  and  invigorated  to  our  children. 


"  May  the  sjreat  ruler  of  nations  grant  that  British  government  offered  her  services,  as  a 
the  signal  blessings  with  which  he  has  favoured  mediatorial  power,  to  settle  the  dispute,  but 
ours,  may  not,  by  the  madness  of  party,  or  the  French,  on  further  consideration,  con- 
personal  ambition,  be  disregarded  and  lost:  eluded  to  come  to  the  terms  of  our  govern" 
and  may  his  wise  providence  bring  those  who  i  ment,  without  any  intervention.  Naples  and 
have  produced  this  crisis  to  see  the  folly,  be- '  Denmark  have,  it  is  believed,  acted  in  good 
fore  they  feel  the  misery  of  civil  strife  :  and  faith  as  to  their  treaties,  and  are  pnving,  a* 

for   that  union  stipulated,  the  sums  due  us.     With  England 


inspire  a  returning  veneration 
which,  if  we  may  dare  to  penetrate  his  de 
signs,  he  has  chosen  as  the  only  moans  of  at 
taining  the  high  destinies  to  which  we  may 
reasonably  aspire." 

The  language  of  the  proclamation  is  too 
precious  to  be  forgotten.  The  second  election 
of  General  Jackson  was  of  a  decided  charac 
ter.  The  opposition  was  overwhelming.  Af 
ter  this  event,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  eastern 
and  northern  states.  Every  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  Party  feelings 
were  forgotten,  and  the  president  alone  was 


the  United  States  are  on  good  terms,  ami 
the/e  is  no  subject  of  contention  between  the 
two  governments,  except  the  north-east  bound 
ary  line.  This  will  be  a  difficult  question  to 
settle,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  the  difficul 
ties  are  insurmountable. 

"With  the  Indian  tribes,  the  United  States 


have  still  many  troubles.     The 
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•dis 


position  of  the  speculator,  and  the  chafed  feel 
ings  of  the  aborigines,  make  it  difficult  to  form 
judicious  treaties  ;  and,  if  made,  the  same 
spirit  is  likely  to  prevent  their  being  fairly  exe- 


considered.     A  brave  and    generous   people  cuted.     Whatever  bickerings  there  may  have 
received  a  gallant  commander,  with  every  de-  been  in  Congress,  during   the  last  administra- 


monstration  of  respect  and  admiration.  The 
most  ancient  university  in  the  country  made 
him  a  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  visited  Bunker 
Hill,  saw  the  plains  of  Lexington,  ground  sa 
cred  to  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
returned  with  their  warmest  wishes  for  his 
prosperity. 

The  second  term  of  President  Jackson 
commenced  with  undiminished  popularity, 
but  the  current  of  the  politics  of  a  Republic 
can  never  run  entirely  smooth,  if  the  nation  is 
ever  so  prosperous.  Prosperity  has  its  diffi- 
:ulties  as  well  as  adversity.  In  general,  all 
the  talent  of  a  country  is  put  in  requisition  to 
know  how  to  obtain  funds  to  carry  on  the  in 
tentions  of  an  administration,  but  history  will 
record  that  it  has  once  occurred,  that  a  Re 
public  has  been  embarrassed  to  know  how  to 
keep  safe  the  exuberance  of  the  treasury,  and 
afterwards  how  to  dispose  of  it.  The  bank 
of  the  United  States  had  for  some  time  been 
in  bad  odour  with  the  president,  and  it  was 
well  known  that  he  would  be  opposed  to  a 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  this  institution.  The 
war  was  wa^ed,  on  both  sides,  with  zeal  and 
power;  and  if  the  days  of  the  institution  were 
numbered,  by  the  president's  fixed  purposes, 
its  solvency  could  not  be  shaken,  or  its  influ 
ence  destroyed.  Future  historians  must  settle 
the  merits  of  the  question.  There  will  be 
ample  records  to  draw  from. 

President  Jackson  had  the  good  fortune  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Otto 
man  Porte  and  the  United  States,  on  recipro 
cal  principles.  This  had  been  a  favourite 
>lan  in  the  cabinet  councils  at  Washington  for 
several  years.  English,  Richards,  and  others 
of  intelligence,  had  been  sent  to  Constantino 
ple  as  agents,  and  broke  the  pathway  for 
those,  more  successful,  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  commerce.  The  correspondence  with  the 
secretary  of  state  and  those  agents,  is  pre 


tion,  the  country  has  been  highly  prosperous. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures 
have  increased  beyond  all  precedent,  in  any 
age  or  nation.  Distant  points  are  brought  to 
gether  by  rail  roads  and  locomotive  engines, 
and  inland  commerce  is  in  a  fair  way  to  ex 
ceed  that  of  the  ocean.  The  wave  of  popula 
tion  is  resounding  onward  to  the  far  West  ; 
and  heaven  has  not  yet  said  where  it  shall  be 
stayed. 

During   this  administration,   Congress  has 
,         a  .  .       ,,  .  '         ,o 

made  provision  tor  a  surveying  and  exploring 

expedition,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  southern 
regions  of  the  globe.  This  appropriation  was 
called  for  by  our  great  interests  in  those  seas. 
More  than  eight  years  ago,  the  people  of 
Nantucket,  those  enterprising  whalers,  me 
morialized  Congress  upon  the  subject.  This 
example  was  followed  by  others,  and  great 
advances  were  made  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  at  that  time,  Samuel  L.  Southard.  A 
vessel  was  built  for  the  purpose,  but  a  change 
in  the  administration  was  fatal  to  the  enter- 
prize.  In  December  1834,  after  the  subject 
had,  in  a  measure,  slept  for  six  years,  the  ma 
rine  society  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  sent  a 
memorial  to  Congress  renewing1  the  request, 
which  was  followed  by  one  from  Rhode 
Island.  In  February  1S35,  a  report  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pierce  of  the  committee  of  commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress, 
which  was  widely  circulated,  but  not  acted 
ipon  at  that  time.  The  next  session,  the  sub 
ject  was  brought  up  again  by  Mr.  Southard 
of  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  in  the  senate, 
ivhich,  after  mature  deliberation,  was  carried 
by  a  commanding  majority,  and  finally  passed 
in  the  house  by  equal  weight,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1836.  The  bill  makes  ample  provision 
for  a  surveying  and  exploring  expedition,  to 
He  fitted  out  in  accordance  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  The  president  of  the  United 


in  our  annals,  and   shows  that  the  go-  States   has  taken  a  deep   interest  in  the  busi- 
:nt  did  not  lavish  much  of  the  nation's  ness,   and   considered   the  subject  in  a  right 


served 

vernment  < 

hard  savings  to  accomplish   the  ends,  or,  at  j  view,  and  has  ordered  the  means  on  an  exten- 

least,  were  not  extravagant  in  the  commence- Uive   plan.      The  frigate   Macedonia  is  being 


ment  of  the  business. 

In  this  administration,  the  government  con 
cluded  a  treaty  with  France,  for  indemnifica 
tion  for  spoliations  made  on  our  commerce  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Difficulties 


prepared  for  the  expedition,  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  vessel  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons; 
two  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  tons  each,  with 
one  or  more  tenders.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  have  a  numerous  and  efficient 


arose  in  France  upon  carrying  this  treaty  into  i  scientific  corps,  that  no  subject  of  human  know- 
effect,  and  a  war-cloud, 'for"  a  while,  hungj  ledge  shall  escape  them.  The  appointment  of 
over  the  prospects  of  both  countries.  The.  the  naval  commander  of  the  expedition  gives 
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the  public  full  assurance  that  every  thing  will 
be  conducted  in  harmony  and  with  effect.  It 
is  time  that  the  second  commercial  nation  in 
the  world  should  do  something,  on  a  magnifi 
cent  scale,  for  the  general  treasury  of  know 
ledge.  The  hearts  of  the  people  are  with  this 
enterprize.  The  hum  of  preparation  has  be 
gun,  energy  marks  its  course,  and  it  is  to  be 


hoped  that  before  the  year  expires,  the  expe 
dition  will  sail  for  its  high  destination.  On 
looking  over  all  the  exploring  expeditions  of 
maritime  nations,  we  cannot  find  any  one  of 
them,  which  we  think  had  the  same  scope, 
and  the  game  means  to  produce  the  ends  as 
this,  if  we  are  correctly  informed  on  the  sub 
ject.  The  glory  of  discovery  is  higher  than 


the  glory  of  conquest.  The  great  leader  in 
the  battle  of  Leponto  is  hardly  ever  named, 
while  that  of  Vasco  de  Gama  is  familiar  in  the 
nursery.  A  benefactor  of  mankind  writes  his 
deeds  on  the  hearts  of  a  people,  and  the  im 
pression  is  hereditary  through  succeeding  gen 
erations. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 


TO    THE 

MISCELLANEOUS    PORTION          "      * 

OF 

AMERICAN    HISTORY: 


HAVING  brought  down  the  history  of  the  United  States  to  nearly  the  present  day;  it  is  but  proper  and  just,  in  regard  to 
our  readers,  to  make  a  succinct  review  of  the  memorable  era  of  planting  colonies  on  these  shores ;  and  to  show  the  great  prin 
ciples  on  which  our  mighty  republic  was  founded.  Instead  of  a  continuous  history  of  events,  as  they  occurred,  our  readers 
may  now  expect  such  passages  of  American  history  as  throw  light  on  our  annals,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  periods  of  our 
existence  as  a  people.  For  many  years  our  destinies  were  so  connected  with  England,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them 
entirely  on  the  historic  page.  The  revolutions  of  the  mother  country  were  felt  in  this,  and  we  availed  ourselves  of  every  ad 
vancement  she  made  in  civil  and  political  liberty. 

Our  knowledge  would  be  very  limited  if  there  were  no  records  of  the  past.  Traditions  do  something  towards  enlightening 
the  minds  of  men;  but  they  are  in  general,  too  vague  and  uncertain  to  make  a  firm  foundation  for  correct  systems. 

The  ages  before  the  invention  of  letters,  history  was  but  little  more  than  fable,  and  even  after  the  wonderful  discovery, 
much  of  tradition  of  a  marvellous  nature,  superstitious  legends,  and  false  reasonings  crept  into  the  paffes  of  the  historian, 
even  after  he  had  taken  a  high  stand  among  the  guides  and  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Early  history  should  be  read  in  the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Every  statement  should  be  examined,  and  weighed, 
compared  and  sifted  before  we  draw  conclusions  from  them,  or  treasure  them  up  for  future  use ;  and  after  the  most  careful 
attention  these  facts  should  be  carefully  arranged  in  the  memory,  that  they  may  be  readily  called  up  for  correction,  when  time 
and  deeper  investigation  afford  opportunity  for  correction. 

No  one  can  become  a  thorough  historian  by  glancing  at  general  views,  any  more  than  he  could  be  an  accurate  geo 
grapher  by  sailing  round  the  globe.  The  history  of  an  age,  or  nation,  must  be  examined  in  minute  details  before  we  can  come 
to  any  thing  like  a  fair  understanding  of  it. 

History,  when  rightly  read,  gives  the  mind  new  powers  of  investigation,  and  new  views  of  society.  The  knowledge  any 
individual  can  collect  by  experience  alone,  without  history,  is  as  limited  as  the  human  vision,  which  embraces  only  a  small 
hemisphere,  but  through  history,  one  view  after  another,  opens  up,  until  past  ages  are  before  us,  for  our  examination  and 
instruction. 

It  is  natural  for  youthful  minds  to  be  more  fond  of  ancient  than  modern  history.  In  poetical  ages  every  exploit  takes  a 
fanciful  tinge,  and  youth  is  more  readily  charmed  with  a  Hercules  and  a  Homer,  than  with  a  Milton  or  a  Washington ;  yet 
more  may  be  acquired  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  by  attending  to  modern  history  than  ancient.  Our  own  history, 
which  marks  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  states  of  this  Union,  is  more  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  give  us  more  insight 
into  the  propensities  and  capacities  of  man,  than  the  scenes  of  ancient  history,  for  every  thing  is  distinct  and  may  easily  be 
read  ;  there  are  none  of  those  mists  on  it  which  hang  over  the  pages  of  antiquity,  which  often  reflects  a  light  that, 

."  Leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind." 

Still  ancient  history  should  be  read,  but  not  exclusively,  as  it  is  in  many  of  our  institutions  of  learning; — often  in  the  writers 
of  antiquity  the  reader  finds  beautiful  models  of  style  when  the  facts  are  unimportant  or  equivocal.  The  ancient  historian 
thought  more  of  the  temple  and  the  shrine,  than  of  the  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

In  all  histories  there  are  necessarily  some  errors,  for  the  most  accomplished  historian  cannot  refrain  from  showing  his  par 
tialities  and  prejudices,  either  in  philosophy,  politics,  or  religion. 
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We  have  not  had,  as  yet,  any  one  master  writer  of  our  annals,  who  so  far  surpassed  all  others  in  clearness  of  statement, 
happiness  of  arrangement,  and  in  a  captivating  literature,  united  with  a  vein  of  fine  philosophy  as  to  throw  all  others  into  the 
back  ground,  nor  is  such  a  man  likely  soon  to  arise.  It  fc  only  given  the  mightiest  mind  to  improve  by  degrees.  Hume  was 
first  among  the  English  historians,  until  Lingard  and  Sharon  Turner  wrote,  after  deeper  research  and  more  regard  to  accu 
racy.  It  is  not  well  for  a  nation  that  their  early  history  should  have  been  written  with  extraordinary  genius.  South  America 
has  not  profited  much  by  her  splendid  history  from  the  enchanting  pen  of  Robertson.  His  work  abounds  in  flowers  of  the 
sweetest  perfume  grown  up  where  the  faggot  blazed  around  writhing  victims,  sacrificed  to  avarice,  superstition,  and  to  lust 
of  power,  or  where  torrents  of  blood  followed  the  Spanish  dagger,  and  which  still  cries  from  the  ground  for  vengeance.  If 
the  iron  hand  of  despotism,  which  once  grasped  the  whole  of  that  vast  region,  is  broken  and  destroyed,  still  an  after  age  of 
crime  rests  upon  it.  "  Infuriated  man  seeking  for  long  lost  liberty"  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  is  there  in  a 
continued  paroxysm.  When  the  mines  of  South  America  shall  cease  to  tempt  cupidity,  and  man  finds  it  wiser  to  pursue 
knowledge  than  power,  then  may  that  country  be  worthy  of  an  historian  who,  like  Robertson,  is  able  to  festoon  the  wreath  of 
history  upon  a  nation's  brow,  and  carry  it  along  to  posterity  with  the  empires  of  past  ages.  As  yet  she  has  not  profited  much 
by  reading  her  own  records. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  own  country  :  North  America  was  discovered  soon  after  the  days  of  the  glory  of  Columbus,  by 
the  Cabots,  but  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  England,  France  and  Holland  had  made  any  successful  attempts  to  settle  the 
country. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  no  small  efforts  to  settle  Virginia,  but  after  spending 
large  sums  of  money,  failed  in  all  his  schemes.  In  1607  a  more  successful  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  colony  in  Vir 
ginia.  The  attempt  was  attended  with  the  worst  policy,  and  but  for  one  great  man  of  practical,  as  well  as  of  commanding 
talents,  all  would  have  been  inevitably  lost.  Captain  John  Smith  was  the  father  and  preserver  of  Virginia.  He  delivered 
them  from  the  midst  of  their  disasters,  when  savages  fell  upon  them,  and  when  the  devouring  flame  followed  Indian  incur 
sions,  and  pestilence  came  sweeping  after  conflagration,  and  as  if  the  colonists  were  to  drink  the  dregs  of  misery,  party  feuds 
were  mingled  in  their  cup  of  wretchedness.  Nothing  could  check  the  ardour  or  repress  the  energy  of  Smith.  He  saw  one 
president  deposed,  and  another  elected,  and  all  sorts  of  disorders  taking  place;  but  his  soul  was  as  dauntless  as  if  he  had 
taken  a  bond  from  fate.  He  fell  into  captivity,  and  was  redeemed  from  thence  most  miraculously.  The  story  of  his  escape 
is  the  first  beauty  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  has  been  commemorated  by  the  pen,  the  chisel,  and  the  pencil.  The  name 
of  Pocahontas  is  as  much  renowned  in  the  annals  of  friendship  as  those  of  Sappho  and  Corrina  in  song,  or  Cornelia  in  pa 
triotism. 

In  1G08,  in  an  open  boat,  with  fourteen  persons  and  a  scanty  stock  of  provisions]  Captain  Smith  explored  the  whole  of  that 
great  extent  of  waters  from  Cape  Henry  to  the  Susquehannah,  trading  with  some  tribes  of  Indians  and  fiirhting  with  others. 
On  this  voyage  he  made  a  map  of  Chesapeake  bay,  which  was  drawn  with  such  wonderful  accuracy  that  it  has  been  copied  in 
every  subsequent  age.  He  was  as  profound  a  statesman  as  ever  ruled  a  people,  and  as  consummate  a  warrior  as  ever  wore 
a  sword.  Every  thing  was  within  the  scope  of  his  genius.  He  not  only  drew  charts  and  wrote  topography,  but  attended 
to  agriculture,  commerce  and  the  fisheries  ;  and  in  this  infancy  of  the  colony  extended  his  views  to  a  manufacturing  interest. 
Several  Dutchmen  and  Poles  were  introduced  to  the  colony  to  make  glass,  tar,  and  potashes.  Smith  understood  the  true 
policy  of  the  colonists,  but  the  proprietors  in  England  were  miserably  ignorant  of  their  interests,  and  ordered  the  new  settlers 
to  seek  for  the  South  Seas,  and  to  find  gold.  It  was  not  known  then  that  there  were  other  mines  more  valuable  than  those 
producing  gold.  Perils  still  surrounded  this  infant  settlement.  The  sagacious  chief,  Powhattan,  saw  that  the  English,  from 
their  weapons  and  their  skill  in  war,  would  soon  be  too  powerful  for  him  and  his  tribes,  formed  a  plan  to  cut  them  off  at  a  sin 
gle  blow,  but  his  plot  was  frustrated  by  his  daughter,  Pocahontas,  the  guardian  angel  of  Virginia.  She  overheard  the  con 
spirators,  but  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  what  she  heard,  but  before  all  was  ripe  for  action,  and  her  father  was  in  a  deep 
sleep,  she  arose  without  waking  him,  and  ran  nine  miles  through  the  woods,  in  a  dark  and  dreary  night,  to  Jamestown,  to 
apprise  Captain  Smith  of  his  danger,  and  instantly  returned,  taking  her  station  on  her  bed  of  skins  unsuspected,  and  unpcr- 
ceived.  The  whole  life  of  this  heroine  of  the  wilderness  is  full  of  extraordinary  events. 

Superstition,  so  often  pregnant  of  evils,  at  this  time  saved  the  infant  colony.  An  Indian  in  a  state  of  asphyxia  from  inhaling 
the  gas  from  burning  charcoal,  was  re-animated  by  the  use  of  pungent  applications  used  by  the  president  ;  and  the  savages 
believed  that  he  had  the  power  of  restoring  the  dead. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  an  explosion  of  gun  powder  which  destroyed  several  Indians  and  severely  scorched  others. 
These  accidents  excited  the  astonishment  of  Powhattan,  and  he  came  with  his  head  men  to  Jamestown,  with  his  offerings  of 
peace,  and  during  his  life  time  the  colonists  were  unmolested,  and  their  business  went  on  comparatively  smooth;  they  built 
new  houses,  strengthened  their  fort,  erected  a  block  house,  dug  a  well,  attended  to  their  manufactures,  enlarged  their  agricul 
ture  ;  in  fact,  so  much  was  done  in  a  short  time  that  Captain  Smith  left  them,  in  1609,  in  prosperity,  and  in  considerable 
strength.  The  population  of  Virginia  then,  was  490  ;  they  had  14  pieces  of  ordnance,  300  muskets,  and  a  good  stock  of  mu 
nitions  of  war.  An  hundred  of  the  men  were  well  disciplined  soldiers.  They  had  also  a  competent  supply  of  working  tools, 
some  live  stock,  and  ten  weeks  provisions.  The  perseverance  of  their  president  was  conspicuous  in  every  thing  about  them. 
They  had  three  ships  and  seven  boats.  They  had  fortified  Jamestown  with  pallisades,  within  which  there  were  fifty  or  sixty 
houses.  Several  small  forts  had  been  erected  in  positions  favourable  for  defence.  The  manufacturers  were  kept  steadHy  at 
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work  and  were  successful.  The  colonists  were  rather  short  handed  in  artificers,  having  only  three  in  number  ;  one  carpenter 
and  two  blacksmiths.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  however,  were  a  set  of  la/.y  fellows,  made  up,  as  Smith  describes 
them  ;  "  the  most  part  footmen  and  adventurer's  attendants,  who  never  knew  what  a  day's  work  was ;  all  the  rest  were  poor  gen 
tlemen,  tradesmen,  serving  men,  libertines  and  such  like,  ten  times  more  fit  to  spoil  a  commonwealth  than  either  to  begin 
one,  or  but  help  to  maintain  it." 

A  new  charter  was  given  to  Virginia,  in  1612,  which  confirmed  all  former  privileges  and  extended  their  powers.  By  this 
charter  all  the  islands  lying  within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  coast  were  annexed  to  the  province  of  Virginia.  This 
grant  embraced  the  Bermudas,  which  the  company  sold.  The  expenses  of  the  new  charter  were  defrayed  by  a  lottery,  the 
second  known  in  English  history. 

In  1613,  Pocahontas  was  married  to  John  Rolfe,  which  secured  peace  to  Virginia  for  many  years.  In  1614,  Smith  came 
again  to  this  country,  and  surveyed  the  coast  to  a  high  degree  of  north  latitude.  No  voyage  of  trade,  observation,  and  dis 
covery  was  ever  conducted  with  more  ability.  When  Smith  was  not  in  Virginia  every  thing  was  retrograde  ;  discord  entered 
as  he  departed.  In  1617,  every  thing  was  sunk  into  a  deplorable  condition. 

The  next  efforts  for  the  colony  were,  the  following  year,  made  under  Lord  Delaware  ;  but  that  distinguished  man  died  on 
his  voyage  just  as  he  entered  the  bay  which  now  bears  his  name.  His  talents  and  courteous  demeanour  would  have  done 
wonders  for  the  colony  if  his  life  had  been  spared.  In  1619,  a  provincial  legislature  was  formed  in  Virginia,  the  first  on  this 
continent.  They  had  now  found  the  futility  of  digging  for  gold,  and  had  turned  their  attention  to  cultivating  tobacco  as  an 
article  for  exportation,  and  their  labours  were  well  compensated  by  the  price  that  it  commanded  in  Europe.  In  this  year 
there  was  a  great  mortality  prevailed ;  but  this  visitation  of  God  was  to  be  borne  in  patience  and  resignation  ;  but  the 
treacherous  character  of  the  savages  was  a  constant  cause  of  alarm. 

After  the  death  of  Powhattan,  Opeehankanough  became  his  successor.  He  was  ever  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  settlers,  and 
formed  a  plan  to  strike  them  from  the  land  with  one  fierce  blow,  but  heaven  averted  a  part  of  the  intended  massacre  ;  on  Mon 
day  the  22d  of  March,  1622,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  unresisting  and  defenceless  settlers  were  slain  by  the 
savages  with  indiscriminate  barbarity  ;  no  regard  was  shown  to  old  age  or  tender  years,  or  to  previous  friendships,  except  in 
one  instance,  an  Indian  made  the  secret  known  to  his  white  friend,  who  spread  the  alarm  and  saved  the  rest  of  the  people. 
An  exterminating  war  followed  the  massacre  ;  vengeance  whetted  her  knife,  and  it  drank  deeply  of  blood  ;  famine  followed 
the  footsteps  of  war,  a  natural  consequence  in  a  newly  formed  community.  From  that  time  however,  the  colonists  were  never 
in  danger  of  extermination,  but  moved  onward  with  the  common  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  to  a  powerful  commonwealth. 

The  traveller  of  the  present  day,  as  he  visits  the  spot  where  these  scenes  transpired,  finds  not  a  vestige  of  a  village;  even 
the  roof  of  the  old  church  at  Jamestown,  the  last  relic,  has  disappeared ;  but  disappointed  imagination  calls  up  the  shades  of 
Smith,  Pocahontas,  and  all  the  actors  of  that  memorable  period,  and  converses  with  them  as  beings  still  on  the  stage  of  life. 

The  settlement  of  New  Netherlands  next  claims  our  attention.  The  early  auspices  of  this  colony  were  propitious.  The 
Dutch  were  the  proper  kind  of  people  to  settle  a  new  country.  They  were  cautious,  industrious,  provident,  and  sufficiently 
educated  to  begin  a  colony.  The  people  of  Holland  had  been  engaged  sufficiently  in  war  to  be  good  soldiers  :  they  were 
aware  of  all  the  benefits  of  commerce,  and  they  had  a  good  share  of  the  learning  of  the  age.  They  were  not  behind  any  peo 
ple  in  the  doctrines  of  property,  and  their  very  temperament  was  in  aid  of  personal  liberty.  They  had  been  among  the  first 
to  follow  the  great  reformers  in  the  soundness  of  their  principles,  and  at  the  same  time,  were  wise  enough  to  subdue  the  fiery 
particles  of  their  zeal.  Their  imaginations  formed  no  paradise  to  which  they  were  coming,  and  with  patient  labour  they  be 
lieved  a  good  living  might  be  had  almost  everywhere.  They  had  been  determined  on  colonization  for  several  years  when 
chance  gave  them  a  fair  opportunity  to  commence  an  undertaking  which  has  in  the  end  proved  most  gloriously  successful* 
Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  who  was  engaged  in  his  native  service  in  attempting  to  find  a  north-west  passage,  made 
many  discoveries  in  the  arctic  circle.  He  was  the  first  navigator  who  advanced  beyond  the  eightieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  In 
the  heighth  of  his  fame  as  a  navigator,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  engaged  him  in  their  service,  which  was  then  rival 
ling  that  of  the  most  commercial  nations.  The  glories  of  Venice  and  Florence  were  on  the  wane.  Spain  was  then  forgetting 
her  manufactures  and  much  of  her  general  commerce  in  her  eager  pursuit  of  the  precious  metals,  proud  of  her  share  of  the 
new  world,  and  England  and  France  were  making  efforts  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  northern  part  of  this  continent.  The  Dutch 
now  began  to  emulate  these  nations,  and  they  were  never  wanting  in  that  sagacity  which  provides  means  for  ends.  In  the 
employment  of  the  East  Indian  Company,  Hudson  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  He  left  the  Texel  on  the  sixth  of  April, 
1609,  and  made  his  way  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  entered  the  White  sea,  coasted  down  Nova  Zembla,  but  finding  great  quan 
tities  of  ice  he  tacked  towards  Greenland,  but  this  region  was  barren  of  interest,  and  he  came  to  the  determination  to  steer  di 
rectly  for  the  coast  of  America,  and  touched  at  Newfoundland  ;  and  he  saw  but  little  was  to  be  discovered  in  this  northern 
region.  He  then  sailed  along  our  eastern  shores  by  the  mouths  of  the  Penobscot,  Kennebeck  and  Merrimack,  and  passing 
the  North  river,  reached  the  Potomac.  This  he  knew  was  British  territory,  and  of  course  no  discovery  would  be-  of  any 
avail  to  his  employers,  and  he  returned  north.  On  the  third  day  of  September,  1609,  he  entered  the  southern  waters  of  New 
York.  No  navigator  claims  to  have  been  there  before  him.  Tradition  has  it,  that  he  first  landed  at  Coney  Island,  and  com 
menced  a  cautious  trade  with  the  natives.  He  next  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  has  since  been  called  by  his 
name.  He  proceeded  slowly,  spending  a  week  south  of  the  Narrows,  and  while  trading  with  the  natives  keeping  a  sharp  eye 
upon  them,  not  unacquainted  with  the  treacherous  nature  of  savages.  Hudson  was  not  then  aware  that  the  present  site  of 
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the  city  of  New  York  was  an  island.  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  he  passed  through  Tappan  and  Haverstraw  bays,  and 
anchored,  during  the  night,  near  West  Point.  The  scenery  was  every  where  picturesque,  and  in  many  places  sublime.  The 
bold  shore  of  the  west  bank  of  the  river  allowed  him  to  sail  close  by  the  land,  and  to  take  a  fair  view  of  the  Pallisades,  and  the  Cat- 
skill  mountains.  The  natives  appeared  more  mild  than  those  near  the  sea.  On  the  16th  he  anchored  near  the  place  where 
the  city  of  Hudson  now  stands,  but  in  all  probability  he  had  no  visions  of  his  future  greatness.  He  unquestionably  sailed 
much  above  this  place,  but  how  far,  is  problematical.  Hudson's  vessel  was  called  the  Half-Moon,  and  considered  as  a  mere 
fly  boat.  The  size  of  this  boat  has  been  a  subject  of  wonder,  as  the  Dutch  at  that  time  had  some  large  ships.  Hudson  knew 
that  a  big  ship  was  not  well  calculated  for  an  exploring  expedition  ;  and  there  was  some  policy  in  taking  so  small  a  vessel,  for  ! 
she  might  enter  and  depart  anywhere,  without  exciting  any  suspicion.  Hudson,  on  his  return,  made  known  his  discoveries  to 
the  Company,  and  the  next  year  they  sent  out  three  ships,  of  a  much  larger  size,  on  a  trading  expedition.  In  this  they  were 
successful;  and  to  protect  themselves  from  any  sudden  caprice  of  the  Indians,  they  made  a  small  fort,  and  enjoyed  a  great 
measure  of  security.  They  explored  the  country  to  Albany,  and  beyond  ;  but  all  with  much  quietude,  and  their  pros 
perity  was  so  rapid,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  exhibited  no  small  degree  of  strength  ;  keeping  an  rye  on  the  set 
tlement  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  especially  in  New  England.  The  Dutch  were  fair  traders,  and  had  fewer  quarrels 
arising  out  of  their  traffic  than  any  other  of  the  colonies.  The  English  annoyed  them  in  1614,  but  no  great  changes  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  Captain  Argill's  attack  upon  them.  They  were  wise  enough  to  let  the  fiery  Englishman  have  his 
way  for  awhile,  believing  all  would  soon  come  right. 

In  1609  n  band  of  puritans  fled  from  England  to  Holland  with  Mr.  Robinson,  to  enjoy,  in  that  Protestant  country,  without 
fear  of  a  hierarchy  that  dealt  in  faggots  and  stakes,  the  religion  of  their  choice.  New  difficulties  beset  them  here  ;  although 
they  were  not  persecuted  for  their  belief,  they  were  apprehensive  that  their  children  would  be  led  away  by  the  people  about 
them,  who  were  not  sufficiently  strict  for  those  pilgrims.  The  history  of  these  adventurers  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  It 
is  wonderful  to  think  what  changes  have  been  produced  in  the  world  by  the  simple  circumstance  that  a  handful  of  men  should 
have  left  one  continent  to  find  a  resting  place  on  another.  On  the  22d  day  of  December,  1620,  a  small  vessel,  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  tons  burthen,  not  much  larger  than  some  of  our  coasting  vessels  at  this  period,  on  board  of  which,  according  to 
the  notions  of  modern  comfort,  not  more  than  a  dozen  passengers  could  be  accommodated  for  a  short  voyage,  entered  the 
harbour  of  Plymouth,  and  from  her  landed,  with  the  intention  of  making  it,  a  permanent  residence,  one  hundred  and  one  per 
sons.  The  bleak  shores  of  New  England  received  this  little  band  of  pilgrims,  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  after  they 
Lad  been  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine  days  from  Holland,  and  a  hundred  and  seven  from  England.  The  deed  was  one  of  daring, 
and  one  which  could  alone  have  been  supported  by  religion,  enthusiasm  and  fortitude:  their  minds  were  braced  up  to  it ; 
there  was  something  of  that  glow  which  beamed  from  the  countenance  of  the  first  martyr,  in  every  breast  of  the  pilirrinip. 
They  had  lived  nearly  eleven  years  in  a  strange  land,  and  had  learned  to  concentrate  their  mental  energies,  and  to  bring  them 
to  bear  on  this  one  purpose — on  finding  an  asylum,  where  they  could,  without  being  molested,  enjoy  their  religion  in  their 
own  way.  The  whole  time  of  their  exile  was  one  continued  training  for  the  entcrprize,  both  as  to  body  and  mind.  Their 
great  leader  and  patriarch,  John  Robinson,  was  a  man  of  true,  evangelical  piety,  and  of  the  most  consummate  political  saga 
city  :  his  religious  creed  was  simple  and  pure — the  doctrines  of  his  divine  master.  He  held  in  reverence  the  mighty  names 
of  the  reformers,  but  he  spurned  the  thoughts  of  holding  on  the  skirts  of  the  garments  of  mortal,  sinful  man,  to  raise  him  to 
eternal  life,  and  he  bade  his  followers  beware  of  names.  His  parting  blessing  to  the  pilgrims  should  have  a  brighter  glory  than 
being  written  in  letters  of  gold,  in  temples  reared  by  hands  ;  they  should  be  written  on  the  hearts  of  every  Christian  republi 
can.  His  doctrines  were  the  essence  of  human  reasoning,  aided  by  the  lights  of  revelation.  He  implored  them  in  the  name 
of  his  Father  in  heaven  :  by  all  they  suffered,  and  by  all  they  enjoyed,  to  become  wiser  and  better.  They  followed  his  prin 
ciples  from  love  and  duty  ;  and  every  wind  that  lacerated  the  branches  of  the  trees  they  planted,  drove  the  roots  deeper  into 
the  soil. 

The  first  days  of  the  pilgrims  were  dark  and  sorrowful;  before  the  return  of  spring,  many  of  them  had  paid  the  debt  of 
nature  ;  mourning  was  in  every  family,  and  the  cold  and  snowy  bosom  of  the  virgin  earth  had  been  consecrated  by  the  ashes 
of  their  beloved  dead,  and  hallowed  by  the  hopes  of  the  resurrection  and  the  life  to  come,  before  the  soil  had  been  turned  up 
for  the  planting  of  a  single  vegetable  for  their  sustenance,  or  a  flower  had  sprung  from  it  by  the  hand  of  cultivation.  Forty- 
four  had  died  before  the  end  of  March,  and  the  rest  were  weary  and  heavy  laden  with  many  cares  ;  but  the  sickened  soul 
has  a  communion  with  God  that  no  language  can  reach;  it  rests  on  the  promises  of  revelation  and  has  a  foretaste  of  immor 
tality. 

The  settlement  of  Massachusetts  bay,  ten  years  after  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims,  was  in  pursuance  of  the  same  great  plan 
of  enjoying  their  own  thoughts  in  their  own  way.  This  expedition  was  on  a  tenfold  broader  scale  than  the  former,  with  a 
better  digested  system  of  operations,  and  of  course,  was  more  successfully  executed  :  but  those  settlers  had  days  of  sickness, 
of  heart-ache,  of  hardships  and  trials  ;  but  in  their  march,  they  cheered  the  pilgrims,  and  rnnde  their  safety  a  common  cause. 
The  usual  view  of  this  subject  is,  that  the  settlement  of  New  England  grew  out  of  the  religious  persecutions  in  England,  af 
ter  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  I  am  not  content  with  so  confined  a  view,  and  will  venture  on  a  wider  range  of  thought  than 
this:  for  I  consider  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  this  country  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  man,  saving  and  except 
ing  the  introduction  of  our  holy  religion  ;  and  I  think  I  see,  through  the  vista  of  history,  the  finger  of  God  pointing  to  it  for 
six  centuries  before  its  accomplishment.  The  crusades  opened  the  drama  ;  they  did  indeed  exhaust  Europe,  ignorant  and 
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fanatic  Europe,  of  her  best  blood  and  treasure ;  but  they  brought  home  many  lessons  of  experience.  They  learnt  much  from 
the  virtues  of  the  infidels  they  went  out  to  extirpate  or  proselyte.  In  the  Saracenic  character  was  a  sturdiness  of  virtue,  far 
transcending  that  which  passed  well  in  the  Christian  world  at  that  time ;  and  that  they  were  far  better  informed,  cannot  now 
be  questioned.  Every  battle,  and  all  the  blood-shed  of  the  crusades  sprung  from  the  excitement  which  at  that  period 
awakened  the  human  mind  to  action  ;  and  out  of  the  sum  of  human  errors  were  brought  many  true  results.  In  the  year 
1453,  the  Turkish  emperor  turned  his  sword  on  Europe  ;  and  Constantinople,  so  long  the  proud  seat  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
fell  before  his  conquering  arm.  The  Christian  world  was  amazed  and  terrified  beyond  description  :  she  saw  in  the  stand 
ard  of  the  Turk,  a  meteor,  that  was  to  blaze  over  Europe.  Churches  were  to  sink  before  minarets  and  mosques  ;  and  tho 
alcoran  was  to  supplant  the  sacred  scriptures  :  but  short-sighted  man  was  disappointed  most  happily  in  this  :  the  arms  of  the 
conqueror  went  no  farther,  and  the  seeming  evil  produced  an  abundance  of  good.  The  Mussulman  drove  out  from  this 
ancient  and  lovely  seat  of  learning,  the  Greek  scholars  and  philosophers  who  had  long  congregated  there,  and  made  them 
schoolmasters  for  all  Europe.  They  brought  out  with  them  many  rich  manuscripts,  which  had  been  concealed  from  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  world  for  ages.  Kings,  nobles,  and  sovereign  pontiffs,  contended  with  one  another  for  the  possession 
of  these  treasures ;  but  while  they  were  engaged  in  this  noble  strife,  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered;  and  almost  faultless 
copies  of  the  classics  were  multiplied  until  the  humblest  scholar  could  enjoy  the  company  of  the  poets  and  orators  of  ancient 
days  with  the  same  freedom  as  the  potentates  of  the  earth.  From  this  moment  the  intellectual  world  was  changed.  This 
invention  was  at  once  the  sign  and  the  proof,  that  the  world  should  never  again  be  deluged  by  a  flood  of  ignorance  :  not  only 
were  the  classics  disseminated,  but  the  scriptures  also  were  put  in  every  one's  hands.  The  human  mind  began  to  throw  off 
its  shackles,  and  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  went  abroad.  Every  one  was  active  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  This  was  not 
all :  about  this  time  gunpowder,  which  had  been  previously  discovered,  came  into  general  use,  in  military  and  naval  warfare, 
and  the  campaign  was  now  more  often  decided  by  science  and  skill  than  by  mere  physical  force. 

This  change  in  warfare  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  this  country,  in  order  that  the  skill  of  the  few  should 
be  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  many.  This  skill  saved  the  New  England  colonies  in  the  Peqtiot  war.  If  printing  had  not 
been  discovered,  in  all  probability,  Columbus  could  not  have  received  sufficient  of  the  elements  of  geometry  to  have  assisted 
him  in  traversing  the  Atlantic  ;  and  if  fire-arms  and  cannon  had  not  been  in  use,  the  handful  of  Spaniards  would  not  have 
got  a  footing  on  the  continent. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  world  gave  a  new  spring  to  human  enterprize,  opened  new  trains  of  thought,  new  paths  of  gain 
and  of  information.  Man,  before  this  period,  was  more  dependant  on  his  own  thoughts  for  improvement  than  afterwards, 
when  by  a  rapid  circulation  of  books  his  mind  became  enriched  by  the  rays  of  light  from  ten  thousand  other  minds.  Guided 
by  these  new  impulses,  he  arose  and  swept  away  the  thousand  little  errors  of  thinking  and  grappled  with  dogmas,  which  in 
former  days  he  teared  to  touch.  The  sovereign  pontiff,  whose  ecclesiastical  reign  was  not  bounded  by  seas  and  empires, 
grew  more  proud  by  this  extent  of  authority,  and  more  lavish  of  his  wealth,  believing  that  the  western  world  was  full  of  gold. 
Still  the  fulness  of  time  had  not  come  for  planting  a  colony  in  New  England.  It  was  necessary  not  only  that  man  should  be 
come  enlightened  and  polished,  but  that  his  morals  should  become  stricter,  and  his  reasoning  powers  made  more  acute  and 
discriminating,  before  he  could  set  out  upon  the  doctrine  of  self-government,  and  to  fix  his  own  articles  of  belief.  The  awful 
responsibility  of  reasoning  for  one's  self  had  not  been  for  ages  assumed.  Scintillations  of  freedom  of  thought  were  seen 
here  and  there,  when  Luther  burst  in  a  blaze  upon  the  errors  of  the  pontiff,  the  church,  and  all  who  had  sustained  them. 
Like  other  reformers,  he  was  often  more  zealous  than  wise,  and  sometimes  laboured  harder  to  correct  a  folly  than  to  destroy  a 
false  principle  :  but  his  ends  were  noble,  and  his  means  honest  and  primitive.  He  dared,  single  handed,  to  pluck  the  wizard 
beard  of  hoary  error;  to  meet  the  idols  of  wealth  and  power,  with  reason  and  scripture,  as  his  only  weapons.  He  wrestled 
with  ignorance  and  sophistry  ;  fought  bigotry  ;  and  unappalled,  met  tyranny  and  oppression.  With  the  natural  courage  of  a 
Caesar,  he  united  the  inflexible  spirit  of  a  Christian  martyr.  His  labours  were  wonderful,  and  their  effects  still  more  so.  In 
imitation  of  his  divine  master,  he  entered  the  temple  with  a  scourge,  and  drove  out  the  changers  of  money,  the  extortioners", 
and  those  who  daily  polluted  the  sacred  fane.  But  one  man,  however  great  his  powers,  could  not  refofrm  an  age,  or  correct 
a  church,  grown  callous  and  proud,  and  grasping  at  still  greater  sway  over  the  minds  of  men.  Another  reformer  followed 
with  equal  genius,  and  equal  zeal.  Luther  attacked  practices  and  habits  :  but  Calvin,  striving  to  root  out  false  principles, 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  metaphysics,  and  set  the  world  to  reasoning  on  all  abstruse  subjects.  He  came  more  to  reform 
thoughts  and  opinions,  than  acts  and  deeds  ;  still  he  was  not  unmindful  of  these  things.  In  the  ways  of  God,  the  icrath  of  man 
shall  praise  him  ;  so  do  his  weaknesses,  his  follies,  and  his  passions.  The  quarrel  between  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Pope,  was 
another  cause  of  the  advancement  of  true  religion.  Henry's  case  proved  that  all  that  was  done  on  earth,  by  man  assuming 
to  be  holy,  was  not  ratified  in  heaven  ;  for  England  flourished  notwithstanding  all  the  anathemas  launched  from  the  Vatican. 
After  men  had  begun  to  reason  for  themselves,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  sects  grew  up,  and  boldly  assailed  the  established 
order  of  things.  Some  of  them  rose  in  frenzy,  and  died  in  shame  ;  but  others  have  continued  and  will  continue,  because 
they  were  founded  upon  immutable  principles.  Among  those  who  held  their  faith  steadfast  and  immoveable,  were  our  pil 
grim  Fathers;  for  their  belief  contained  what  no  other  creed  ever  did  before — a  declaration  that  it  was  susceptible  of  im 
provement,  and  with  this  frank  avowal — that  God  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  from  his  holy  word  ;  and  it  was  their  firm 
persuasion,  that  new  lights  would  constantly  arise,  and  new  and  refreshing  views  of  the  will  of  God  would  be  given  from  the 
scriptures  :  that  man,  as  a  religious  being,  was  to  be  a  progressive,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one.  The  pilgrims  were  of  an 
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order  called  puritans,  and  of  the  sect  improperly  called  Brownites ;  but  the  great  divine  at  their  head  conjured  them  to  sink 
the  name,  and  they  did  so  among  themselves,  after  they  arrived  in  this  country  :  but  the  appellation  of  pilgrims  they  retained 
with  fondness  ;  for  the  first  child  born  among  them,  on  these  shores,  they  baptized  Peregrine,  in  allusion  to  their  wanderings. 

Thus  the  moral,  intellectual,  religious  and  political  seed  sown  on  these  northern  shores,  were  as  pure  and  as  full  of  life  as 
any  ever  sown  on  any  soil  in  any  age  of  the  world.  In  examining  the  course  pursued  by  the  pilgrims,  every  one  must  be 
struck  with  the  strong  moral  honesty  in  their  first  intercourse  with  each  other.  A  community  of  interests  they  soon  found 
would  not  answer  their  purpose,  and  they  came  to  an  amicable  understanding  of  having  separate  worldly  interests,  preserving 
the  integrity  of  ecclsiastical,  legislative  and  military  power.  There  were  still  so  few  of  them,  for  many  years,  and  they  were 
so  closely  connected  in  every  thing,  that  they  understood  each  other's  minds,  dispositions,  and  course  of  thinking,  as  well  as 
acting.  They  were  truly  one  people,  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  mind.  Labour  gave  them  muscular  strength,  and  their  hubits 
of  reasoning  upon  every  thing,  taught  them  sagacity  and  quickness  of  thought.  The  philosophy  of  man,  as  a  thinking  and 
immortal  being,  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  scriptures — the  nature  of  governments — the  doctrine  of  equal  rights — the  duties 
of  rulers — how  far  obedience  to  civil  institutions  should  extend — were  constant  topics  of  discussion  in  the  labours  of  the  field, 
in  the  chase  over  the  hunting  grounds,  in  the  fishing  smack,  or  on  their  travels  in  search  of  their  foes.  The  constant  alarm 
they  were  in  for  their  personal  safety,  and  the  protection  of  their  dwellings,  instructed  them  in  the  true  grounds  of  human 
courage — a  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  one  another.  Almost  any  man  will  fight  bravely  who  is  sure  of  the  courage  of 
his  associates.  They  knew  with  whom  they  went  out  to  fight,  against  whom  they  were  to  fight,  and  for  what  they  fought  ; 
not.  only  for  their  own  existence,  but  for  their  wives  and  little  ones.  It  was  necessity  that  made  them  warriors  :  there  was 
no  prince  or  potentate  to  reward  their  valour  ;  no  spoil  of  an  opulent  enemy  to  gain  and  divide  ;  no  wreaths  of  glory  ;  no  huz 
zas  of  a  grateful  people  were  known  to  them.  To  fight  well,  was  an  every  day  duty,  and  their  ties  grew  stronger  by  every 
shock.  They  were  anxious  for  their  offspring  ;  and  not  for  their  immediate  descendants  alone,  but  for  more  remote  pos 
terity.  They  wisely  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  republican  government  could  not  be  supported  without  a  more  than  or 
dinary  share  of  intelligence,  and  they  set  about  establishing  schools  on  the  broadest  basis  ;  and  declared,  that  as  the  commu 
nity  shared  in  the  benefits  of  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  they  should  be  at  the  expense  of  educating  the  whole  mass  of 
the  children.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  bay,  (May  1647,)  they  passed  this  ordinance,  the 
most  remarkable  on  the  page  of  history.  It  was  at  once  a  proud  tribute  to  their  ancestors,  and  a  spirited  determination  of 
their  own  not  to  suffer  their  descendants  to  degenerate.  They  ordered  that  every  town  containing  fifty  families,  or  house 
holders,  should  maintain  a  school  for  reading  and  writing  ;  and  that  every  town  that  numbered  one  hundred  families  or  house 
holders,  should  support  a  grammar  school.  The  reasons  given  may  seem  quaint  at  the  present  day,  but  they  are  most  ad 
mirable,  and  should  never  be  forgotten.  Some  have  attempted  to  take  from  them  the  honour  of  first  establishing  public 
schools  at  the  common  expense:  this  was  a  vain  attempt:  our  records  show  the  fact  without  difficulty  :  and  we  know  that 
our  records  are  true.  The  ordinance  was  carried  into  effect,  if  possible,  in  a  more  republican  manner  than  one  would  ex 
pect,  from  the  very  letter  of  the  ordinance  :  for  when  a  town  was  divided  into  school  districts,  each  district  was  taxed  in  pro 
portion  to  its  property,  and  the  school  money  was  divided  among  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  it. 
And  this  principle,  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  is  still  extant.  The  ordinance  referred  to  runs  thus  :  "  It  being  one 
chief  project  of  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  unknown 
tongues,  so  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  false  glosses  of  deceivers:  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the 
graves  of  our  forefathers  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavours ;  it  is  ordered,"  &c.;  making  the 
requisitions  we  have  mentioned.  In  May  1671,  the  penalty  for  neglect  of  this  ordinance  was  increased  ;  and  in  October  1(><S5, 
it  vras  ordered  that  every  town,  consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred  families  or  householders,  should  support  two  o-rammar 
schools,  and  two  writing  schools.  At  the  very  threshold  of  their  political  existence,  a  college  was  founded;  and  from  that 
time  to  this,  most  liberally  supported.  The  system  of  parish,  town,  and  county  government,  gave  all,  who  strove  for  it,  an 
opportunity  to  display  their  talents  in  some  public  way  :  there  was  no  particular  rank,  aside  from  the  elective  franchise,  for 
the  aspiring  youth  to  bow  to  for  office  or  favour.  A  man  must  then  have  had  regard  to  the  feelings  of  a  virtuous  and  an  en 
lightened  people,  to  rise  into  power.  The  government  was  in  its  form  simple  ;  but  there  is  more  wisdom  in  simplicity  than  in 
complexity. 

The  machinery  of  government  was  understood  by  all,  for  there  were  no  concealed  wires  or  hidden  springs  known  to  a  fa 
voured  few,  but  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  people  :  and  there  was  but  very  little  party  spirit  existing  among  them.  The 
good  of  the  whole  was  the  happiness  of  each, 

For  the  first  century  their  growth  was  slow,  but  solid  and  hardy.  Their  numerous  wars,  and  their  traffic  to  the  unhealthy 
climate  of  the  West  Indies,  made  great  inroads  upon  the  ranks  of  those  just  entering,  and  of  those  who  had  just  entered,  into 
life.  The  whole  community  were  like  that  class  in  other  countries,  in  which  it  has  been  said,  that  nearly  all  virtue  and  intel 
ligence  centres ;  in  the  class  which  has  not  reached  opulence,  and  yet  is  above  want.  Our  forefathers  put  in  no  claims  for  an 
cestral  honours  or  splendid  alliances,  but  they  were  justly  proud  of  a  pure  and  honest  blood;  there  were  no  left-hand  mar 
riages  among  them,  and  none  of  the  poison  of  licentiousness,  or  the  taint  of  crime.  The  women  were  as  brave  as  the  men 
and  a  heroic  mother  seldom  has  a  coward  son.  He  who  learns  his  lessons  of  valour  on  the  knee  of  her  who  bore  him,  never 
shrinks  from  tales  of  fear,  told  by  other  tongues.  Pure  principles,  early  instilled  into  the  human  mind,  where  there  are  no 
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evil  communications  to  corrupt  them,  generally  last  through  life.  The  other  portions  of  New  England  were  settled  principally 
by  emigrants  from  the  Old  Colony  and  Massachusetts  bay,  and  possessed  the  same  characteristics,  and  have  retained  them 
quite  as  well  as  the  parent  states. 

We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  history  of  other  colonies,  but  take  every  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  all. 

Among  the  rare  and  valuable  publications  which,  when  studied,  show  something  of  the  character  and  history  of  the  colo 
nists,  I  have  selected,  with  other  works,  Dr.  Stiles'  "  History  of  fhc  three  Judges  of  Charles  I.  of  England."  The  author  of 
this  portion  of  minute  history  was  a  Christian,  a  philanthropist,  a  patriot,  and  a  scholar.  As  president  of  Yale  college  he  had 
many  advantages  over  most  authors  of  his  time,  in  obtaining  documents  for  his  work,  and  he  has  made  it  an  interesting  one. 
England  dates  the  era  of  the  birth  of  her  liberties  at  the  moment  of  obtaining  the  MAGNA  CHARTA.  From  this  instrument 
the  people  at  large  had  no  benefit.  By  it  the  great  barons  and  bishops  restrained  the  power  of  the  king,  and  this  was  much 
for  them.  It  was  not  until  the  era  of  which  this  book  treats  that  any  thing  had  been  done  for  the  people.  The  bold  men  of 
the  day,  when  Charles  fell  on  the  scaffold,  were  the  great  pioneers  of  liberty.  They  taught  the  doctrine  that  England,  with 
this  country,  is  carrying  out  at  the  present  time.  In  some  future  number  we  shall  make  our  remarks  on  the  revolution  of 
1688,  when  the  first  compact  was  made  between  king  and  people,  and  state  the  rise  and  progress  of  free  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF    THE  THUEK    JUDGES    SEPARATELY,    AND   BE 
FORE    THEIH    EXILE. 

OP  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  judges, 
appointed  in  the  original  commission,  by  the 
commons'  house  of  parliament,  for  the  trial  of 
king  Charles  I.  only  seventy-four  sat,  and  of 
these,  sixty-seven  were  present  at  the  last  ses 
sion,  and  were  unanimous  in  passing  the  defi 
nitive  sentence  upon  the  king ;  and  fifty-nine 
signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  1649. 
Of  these  fifty-nine,  about  one-third,  or  twenty- 
four,  were  dead  at  the  restoration,  1660. 
Twenty-seven  persons,  judges  and  others, 
were  then  taken,  tried  and  condemned;  some 
of  which  were  pardoned,.  «nd  nine  of  the 
judges,  and  five  others,  as  accomplices,  were 
executed.  Only  sixteen  judges  fled,  and 
finally  escaped  :  three  of  whom,  Major  Gene- 
ral«Ed\ve.rd  Whalley,  Major  General  William 
Gone,  and  Colonel  John  Dixwell,  fled  and 
secreted  themselves  in  New  England,  and 
died  here.  One  of  the  judges  pistoled  him 
self  in  Holland,  another  fled  to  Lausanna,  and 
was  assassinated  there  :  what  became  of  the 
rest  is  to  me  unknown,  and  perhaps  is  yet  in 
undetected  oblivion.  I  am  to  write  the  his 
tory  of  those  three  only,  vho  fled  to  America 
and  died  here.  These  carr,e  to  New  England, 
and  found  a  friendly  asylum  and  concealment 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut :  and  Colo 
nel  Dixwell  lies  buried  in  New  Haven.  I 
shall  collect  and  digest  the  memoirs  of  these 
three  judges;  whose  history  being  partly 
combined,  and  partly  disconnected,  may  some 
times  involve  repetitions. 

Tne  era  is  now  arrived,  when  tribunals  for 
the  trial  of  delinquent  majesty,  of  kings  and 
sovereign  rulers,  will  be  provided  for,  in  the 
future  policies  and  constitutions  of  sovereign 
ties,  empires  and  republics  :  when  this  heroic 
and  high  example  of  doing  justice  to  crimir.al 
royalty,  of  the  adjudication  of  a  king,  will  be 
recurred  to  and  contemplated  with  justice 
and  impartiality.  And  however  it  has  been 
overwhelmed  with  infamy  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  will  hereafter  be  approved,  admired  and 
imitated  ;  and  the  memoirs  of  these  suffering 
exiles  will  be  immortalized  with  honour. 

A  full  account  of  them  cannot  yet  be  col 


lected,  as  part  of  their  history  lies  still  con 
cealed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But 
although  time  and  future  researches  may  am 
plify  the  information  concerning  them,  it  is 
however  presumed  so  much  may  be  now  col 
lected,  as  may  enable  posterity  and  the  world 
to  form  a  just  and  true  idea  of  the  principles, 
designs  and  characters  of  these  illustrious 
worthies. 

GENERAL  WHALLEY. 

"  The  Whalleys  are  of  great  antiquity," 
says  the  reverend  Mark  Noble,  in  his  memoirs 
of  the  family  of  Cromwell.  The  general  de 
scended  from  the  family  of  Whalley,  which 
figured  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
Richard  Whalley,  Esq.  of  Kirkton,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  was  a  man  of  great 
opulence;  a  member  of  parliament  for  Scar 
borough,  1  Edward  VI.  He  died  1583,  aged 
84.  His  eldest  son  and  heir,  Thomas  Whal 
ley,  Esq.  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  had  several 
children;  and  among  others,  first,  Richard, 
who  married  the  Protector  Oliver  Cromwell's 
aunt.  Second,  Walter  Whalley,  D.  D.  edu 
cated  at  Pembroke  Hall.  Third,  Thomas, 
educated  in  Trinity  College,  both  of  Cam 
bridge.  Richard  Whalley,  Esq.  uncle  to  the 
protector,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  of  his 
name.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament,  43. 
Elizabeth.  He  had  three  wives.  His  second 
was  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Crom 
well,  Hinckinbrooke,  Knight,  grandfather  of 
the  Protector,  Oliver.  He  had  issue  only  by 
the  second,  the  protector's  aunt,  who  were, 
Thomas,  Edward,  one  of  King  Charles'  I. 
judges,  and  Henry,  the  judge  advocate.  It 
is  Edward,  the  second  son  of  Richard  by 
Frances,  aunt  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  whom  I 
am  now  writing. 

Edward  Whalley,  Esq.  the  judge,  being  a 
second  son,  "  was  brought  up  to  merchandize. 
No  sooner  did  the  contest  between  King 
Charles  and  his  parliament  blaze  out,  than  he 
(though  in  the  middle  age  of  life)  took  up 
arms  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject : 
and  this  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  his 
nearest  relations.  Probably  his  religious 
opinions  determined  him  as  much  or  more 
than  any  other  consideration.  And  though  the 
usage  of  arms  must  be  new  to  him,  yet  he 


early  distinguished  himself  in  the  parliament 
service,  in  many  sieges  and  battles ;  but  in 
none  more  than  in  the  battle  of  Naisby,  in 
1645  ;  in  which  he  charged  and  entirely  de 
feated  two  divisions  of  Langdale's  horse, 
though  supported  by  Prince  Rupert,  who 
commanded  the  reserve  :  for  which  parlia 
ment,  January  21,  1645-6,  voted  him  to  be 
a  colonel  of  horse  ;  and  May  9,  the  following 
year,  they  gave  him  the  thanks  of  the  house, 
and  1001.  to  purchase  two  horses,  for  his 
brilliant  action  at  Banbury,  which  he  took  by 
storm ;  and  afterwards  marched  to  Worces 
ter  ;  which  city  surrendered  to  him  July  23, 
following." 

"  February  3,  1747,  the  commons  granted 
him  for  his  arrears,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  years 
purchase,  the  manor  of  Flawborough,  part  of 
the  estate  of  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  the 
annual  rent  of  which  was  400Z."  This  was 
redeeming  part  of  his  father's  estate  purchased 
by  the  marquis  for  a  small  part  of  its  value. 

"  Cromwell  confided  so  much  in  him,  that 
he  committed  the  person  of  the  king  to  his 
care.  The  loyalists  have  charged  him  with 
severity  to  his  royal  prisoner;  but  the  monarch 
himself,  in  a  letter  he  left  behind  him,  when 
he  made  his  escape,  fully  exculpates  him  from 
that  charge." 

He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
and  authorized  by  parliament,  as  the  high 
court  of  justice,  and  sat  in  that  august  and  aw 
ful  tribunal,  to  which  majesty  was  rendered 
amenable,  and  which  had  the  intrepidity  and 
fortitude  to  pass  judgment  on  the  life  of  a 
king;  one  of  whose  judges  he  thus  was,  and 
the  warrant  for  whose  execution  he  signed. 

At  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  September  3, 1650, 
he,  with  Monk,  commanded  the  foot,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Scotch  army.  "  Cromwell  left  him  in 
Scotland  with  the  rank  of  commissary-general, 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  four  regiments 
of  horse,  with  which  he  performed  many  ac 
tions,  that  gained  him  great  honour." 

He  continued  a  steady  friend  to  his  cousin 
Oliver,  after  he  had  raised  himself  to  the 
sovereignty  ;  and  was  intrusted  by  him  with 
'the  government  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
!  Nottingham,  Derby,  Warwick,  and  Leices 
ter,  by  the  name  of  major-general.  He  was 
'  one  of  the  representatives  of  Nottinghamshire, 
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iii  the  parliament  held  in  1654  and  1656.  Tlie 
protector  made  him  commissary-general  for 
Scotland,  and  called  him  up  to  his  other  house. 
"  He  was  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by 
parliament  after  the  resignation  of  Richard  the 
protector,  especially  as  he  leaned  so  much  to 
the  interests  of  the  army.  For  this  reason 
they  took  from  him  his  commission.  This 
still  endeared  him  the  more  to  the  army,  who 
when  Monk's  conduct  began  to  be  problem 
atical,  deputed  him  one  of  their  commission 
ers  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace  and  amity  with 
that  in  Scotland.  But  Monk,  who  knew  his 
hatred  to  the  royal  family,  and  how  much  rea 
son  he  had  to  dread  their  return,  absolutely 
refused  to  treat  with  him." 

"  The  restoration  of  monarchy  soon  after 
becoming  visible,  he  saw  the  danger  of  the 
situation.  For  besides  the  loss  of  the  estate 
he  possessed  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
the  manors  of  West- Walton  and  Torrington, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  part  of  Queen  Hen 
rietta  Maria's  jointure,  which  he  had  pur 
chased,  and  whatever  else  estate  he  had,  he 
knew  even  his  life  would  be  offered  up  to  the 
shrine  of  the  king,  whom  he  had  condemned  to 
death  :  he  therefore  prudently  retired.  Sep 
tember,  22,  1660,  a  proclamation  was  pub 
lished,  setting  forth,  that  he  had  left  the  king 
dom,  but  as  there  was  great  reason  to  suppose 
he  was  returned,  1001.  was  offered  to  any  who 
should  discover  him  in  any  of  the  British  do 
minions,  and  cause  him  to  be  brought  in  alive, 
or  dead,  if  he  made  any  resistance.  Colonel 
Goffe  was  included  in  this  proclamation." 

Here  the  European  historians  are  lost.  They 
represent  that  these  two  exiles  escaped  to  the 
continent,  and  were  at  Lucerne,  in  Switzer 
land,  in  1664  ;  where  some  say  that  they  died  ; 
others,  that  leaving  that  place,  they  privately 
wandered  about  for  some  years,  and  died  in  a 
forcign-»clime,  but  when  or  where  unknown. 
But  truly  their  remaining  history,  after  they 
left  England,  1660,  is  to  be  traced  only  in 
America. 

Mr.  Noble  gives  this  character  of  General 
Whalley :  "  His  valour  and  military  know 
ledge  were  confessedly  great ;  his  religious 
sentiments  wild  and  enthusiastic.  From  a 
merchant's  counter  to  rise  to  so  many  and  so 
high  offices  in  the  state,  and  to  conduct  him 
self  with  propriety  in  them,  sufficiently  evinces 
that  he  had  good  abilities:  nor  is  his  honesty 
questioned  by  any,  which,  as  one  of  the  king's 
judges,  and  a  major-general,  would  lay  him 
open  to  a  very  narrow  scrutiny." 

General  Edward  Whalley  married  the  sis 
ter  of  Sir  George  Middleton,  knight,  who  was 
as  great  an  enemy  to  King  Charles  I.  as  he 
was  a  friend  to  King  Charles  II.  "  By  her 
he  had  several  children,  and  one  born  so  late 
as  1656.  What  became  of  them  is  unknown, 
except  John,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  who  was 
a  cornet  of  horse,  and  who  was  returned  mem 
ber  of  parliament  for  the  town  of  Notti no- 
ham,  1658-9,  and  also  for  the  borough  of 
Shorcham.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Herbert  Springer,  knight,  by  whom  he  had 
Herbert  Whalley,  Esq.  his  eldest  son  and 
heir;  who,  though  King  Charles  II.  granted 
the  manor,  the  parliament  had  given  to  the 
major-general,  once  btslonging  to  the  earl, 
then  marquis,  then  duke  of  Newcastle,  with 
all  the  rest  of  his  own  lands,  forfeited  to  the 
crown  by  any  of  the  purchasers,  yet  this  Her 
bert  Whalley,  Esq.  was,  1672,  in  possession 


of  some  of  the  paternal  inheritance  of  the 
Whalley's  which  had  been  purchased  by  his 
grace's  ancestors  from  them,  but  by  mortgage 
which  the  duke,  when  earl,  made  to  Sir  Ar 
nold  Waring  some  years  before,  through  as 
signments  or  heirships,  became  vested  in  this 
Herbert." 

Of  Whalley's  children,  Noble  knew  none 
but  John.  But  he  had  a  daughter  who  was 
married  to  General  Goffe  ;  whom  Goffe  left 
in  England,  and  with  whom  he  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence,  by  the  name  of 
Mother  Goldsmith,  while  in  exile  in  New 
England.  The  last  of  his  letters  to  her  was 
dated  at  Hadlcy,  1679.  Goffe  had  several 
children  by  her,  whom  he  left  in  England. 

Henry  Whalley,  brother  of  the  major-gen 
eral,  is  said  to  have  been  an  alderman  of  Lon 
don.  From  the  regard  his  cousin  Henry 
Cromwell,  lord-deputy,  had  for  him,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  judge-advocate  of 
the  armies  of  England  and  Scotland  before 
1655.  He  continued  in  Scotland  during  the 
remainder  of  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  ;  and 
in  1656,  represented  the  sheriffdom  of  Sel 
kirk  and  Peebles  in  the  British  parliament  : 
and  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  order 
for  proclaiming  his  cousin  Richard,  lord  pro 
tector. 

In  verification  of  Noble's  account  of  the 
family  and  connections  of  Whalley,  I  add  an 
extract  from  the  Fasti  Oxonicnset,  p.  90. 
"  Oliver  Cromwell  had  several  uncles,  whose 
descendants  taking  not  part  with  him,  only  one 
or  two,  they  were  not  preferred  by  him.  He 
had  also  five  aunts,  the  eldest  of  which,  named 
Joane,  was  married  to  Francis  Barnngton, 
whose  son  Robert  was  countenanced  by  Oli 
ver.  The  second  named  Elizabeth,  was  wife 
of  John  Hamden,  of  Hamden  in  Bucks,  father 
of  John  Hamden,  one  of  the  five  members  of 
parliament,  excepted  against  by  Charles  I. 
and  a  colonel  for  the  parliament  in  the  begin 


ning  of  the   rebellion, 
life  in   their   service  in 


Which  John   lost  his 
June    1G43.     By  this 


match  Oliver  Cromwell  came  to  be  related  to 
the  Ingoldcsbies,  and   Goodwins,    of  Bucks. 


Among  these  Whalley  ought  < 
d  to  be  considered  as  a  man 


the  cause  of  liberty,  in  the  parliamentary 
cause,  while  there  were  many  niad  enthusi 
asts  both  in  religion  and  politics,  the  great 
and  noble  transactions  of  that  day,  show  there 
was  also  great  wisdom,  great  abilities,  great 
generalship,  great  learning,  great  knowledge 
of  law  and  justice,  great  integrity,  and  ration 
al,  sincere  religion,  to  be  found  conversant 
among  the  most  vigorous  and  active  charac 
ters  of  that  era. 
to  be  ranked  ;  an 
of  firmness  in  a  good  cause,  and  like  Daniel 
at  the  court  of  Persia,  of  a  religion  of  which 
he  was  not  ashamed  ;  of  an  open,  but  unos 
tentatious  zeal,  of  real  rational  and  manly  vir 
tue,  a  determined  servant  and  worshipper  of 
the  most  high  God  ;  of  exemplary  holiness  of 
life  ;  of  fervent  indeed,  but  sincere  and  un- 
dissembled  piety.  The  commissioners  of 
Nottinghamshire  give  this  testimony  :  "  They 
think  themselves  happy  in  having  a  person  of 
so  high  merit  sent  down  to  them  as  Major- 
General  Whalley,  who  is  their  native  coun 
tryman,  a  gentleman  of  an  honourable  family, 
and  of  singular  justice,  ability,  and  piety." 

GENERAL  GOFFE. 

William  Goffe,  Esq.  was  a  son  of  the 
reverend  Stephen  Goffe,  a  puritan  divine,  rec 
tor  of  Stanmer,  in  Sussex.  He  lived  with 
Mr.  Vaiighan,  a  dry  salter  in  London,  a  great 
partizan  of  the  parliament,  and  a  zealous  pres- 
byterian.  Disliking  trade,  and  the  war  open 
ing,  he  repaired  to  the  parliament  army; 
where  his  merit  raised  him  to  be  a  quarter 
master,  and  then  a  colonel  of  foot,  and  after 
wards  a  general.  Ho  was  a  member  of  par 
liament  ;  and  one  of  those  who  took  up  accu 
sation  against  the  eleven  members,  and  who 
sentenced  the  king,  and  signed  the  warrant 
for  his  execution*.  He  rendered  the  protec 
tor  great  service,  in  assisting  Colonel  White 
in  purging  the  parliament.  For  this  and  his 
other  services  he  received  Lambert's  post  of 
major-general  of  foot.  He  was  returned  fer 
Great  Yarmouth  in  the  parliament  of  1654  ; 


The   third,   named   Frances,  was  the   second  [and   for  the  county  of  Southampton  in  1656. 
wife  of  Richard  Whalley,  of  Kirton,  in  Not-   Last  of  all  he  was  called  up  into  the  protec- 


tinghamshire,  father  to  Edward  Whalley,  a 
colonel  in  the  parliament  army,  one  of  the 
king's  judges,  commissary-general  in  Scot- 
lanct,  one  of  Oliver's  lords,  and  a  major-gene 
ral.  He  fled  from  justice  upon  the  approach 
of  the  return  of  King  Charles  II.  and  lived 
and  died  in  a  strange  land." 

The  heroic  acts  and  achievements  of  Gene 
ral  Whalley  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  histo 
ries  of  those  times,  in  the  records  of  parlia 
ment,  and  the  other  original  memoirs  of  Whit- 
lock,  Wellwood,  Rushworth,  and  the  peri 
odical  publications  of  that  day,  now  before 
me.  From  all  which  it  appears,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  true  and  real  greatness  of  mind,  and 
of  abilities  equal  to  any  enterprize,  and  to  the 
highest  councils  of  the  state,  civil,  political, 
and  military:  that  he  was  a  very  active  char 
acter  in  the  national  events,  for  twenty  yenrs 
in  the  great  period  from  16-10  to  1660.  He 
was  a  man  of  religion.  It  has  been  the  man 
ner  of  all  the  court  historians,  ever  since  t!ie 
licentious  era  of  Charles  IT.  to  confound  all 
the  characters  of  religion  with  the  irrational 
and  extravagant  fanaticism  of  that  day,  and 
of  every  age.  But  candour  ought  to  confess, 
at  least  to  believe,  and  even  to  know,  that  in 


tor's  house  of  lords.  He  ivas  grateful  to  the 
Cromwell  interest,  and  s;gned  the  order  for 
proclaiming  the  Protector  Richard.  This  at 
tachment  made  him  to  be  regarded  by  the 
parliament,  as  well  as  army,  with  jealousy, 
after  they  began  to  be  disposed  to  a  return  of 
monarchy.  And  Monk,  who  knew  he  was 
an  enemy  to  the  king's  return,  refused  to  ad 
mit  him  to  treat  with  him,  though  sent  by  the 
English  army.  At  thd  restoration  he  left  the 
kingdom  with  Wha'ley,  whose  daughter  he 
married,  and  came  with  him  to  Boston  in 
New  England,  1o'60. 

There  happened  a  remarkable  diversity  of 
religious  sentiments  in  the  family  of  Goffe. 
The  fathn',  the  reverend  Stephen  Goffe  was 
a  serious,  pious  and  learned  puritan  divine  ; 
and  paid  greater  attention  to  the  education  of 
his  children.  He  gave  an  university  educa 
tion  to  two  of  his  sons,  John  and  Stephen  : 
and  although  his  son  William  was  not  liberally 
or  academically  educated,  yet  such  were  his 
abilities,  and  so  well  were  they  cultivated  and 
improved  by  reading,  observation  and  con 
verse  with  scientific  subjects,  arid  the  great 
.-ariefy  of  literary  life,  that  the  university  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  do- 
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gree  of  master  of  arts. 
he     was    very  similar 


In  religion  and  piety  major-general    of    Hampshire,     Sussex    and 


to    his     father-in-law, 


Whalley.  Indeed,  both  Goffe  and  Whalley 
were  exactly  of  the  same  religious  sentiments 
with  that  eminent  puritan  divine,  Dr.  Owens, 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
who  was  a  congregationalist.  The  posdobap- 
tist  part  of  the  dissenting  interest  in  England, 
was  unhappily  divided  into  presbyterians  and 
congregationalists,  both  unanimously  agreeing 
in  doctrines,  and  differing  only  on  forms  ol 
church  government,  and  yet  generally  very 
amicably  differing,  as  knowing  they  were  har 
moniously  agreed  in  all  the  great,  essential, 
and  most  important  things  in  religion.  If  any 
thing,  the  independents,  or  congregationalists, 
were  then  the  most  catholic  and  fraternal  of 
the  two.  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  these  two 
judges,  were  congregationalists.  While  Gen 
eral  Goffe's  father  was  a  puritan,  his  brother 
John  was  a  clergyman  of  the  established 
church  :  his  brother  Stephen  became  agent  for 
Charles  II.  in  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland, 
turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  became  a  priest 
among  the  oratorians  in  Paris,  and  afterwards 
a  chaplain  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria:  while 
William  himself  was  the  pious  congregational 
puritan,  exactly  agreeing  in  religious  senti 
ments  with  the  first  settlers  of  Boston  and 
New  Haven. 

1  subjoin  some  extracts  from  the  Faufi  Ox- 
onienscs,  p.  79. 


"May  19.  Colonel  William  Goffe,  was 
then  also  presented  by  Zanchy,  and  created 
M.  A.  He  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Goffe, 
rector  of  Stanmore  in  Sussex,  and  younger 
brother  to  John  Gofte,  mentioned  among  the 
writers,  1661,  and  to  Stephen  Gofte,  men 
tioned  in  the  Fasti,  1636.  While  this  Wil 
liam  was  a  youth,  and  averse  to  all  kind  of 
learning,  he  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  one 
Vaughan,  a  saker  in  London,  brother  to  Co 
lonel  Joseph  Vaughan,  a  parliamentarian,  and 
a  zealous  presbyterian;  whose  time  being 
near,  or  newly  out,  he  betook  himself  to  be  a 
soldier  for  the  righteous  cause,  instead  of  set 
ting  up  his  trade,  went  out  a  quarter-master 
of  foot,  and  continued  in  the  wars  till  he  for 
got  what  he  had  fought  for.  At  length,  through 
several  military  grades,  he  became  a  colonel, 
a  frequent  prayer  maker,  preacher,  and  presser 
for  righteousness  and  freedom,  which  in  out- 


Berks,  a  place  of  great  profit,  and  afterwards, 
was  of  one,  if  not  of  two  parliaments  ;  did  ad 
vance  his  interest  greatly,  and  was  in  so  greal 
esteem  and  favour  in  Oliver's  court,  that  he 
was  judged  the  only  fit  man  to  have  Major- 
General  John  Lambert's  place  and  command 
as  major-general  of  the  army  of  foot,  and  by 
some  to  have  the  protectorship  settled  on  him 
in  future  time.  He  being  thus  made  so  con 
siderable  a  person,  was  taken  out  of  the  house 
to  be  a  lord,  and  to  have  a  negative  voice  in 
the  other  house,  and  the  rather  for  this  reason, 
that  he  never  in  all  his  life  (as  he  used  to  say] 
fought  against  any  such  thing  as  a  single  per 
son,  or  a  negative  voice,  but  only  to  pull  down 
Charles  and  set  up  Oliver,  &c.,  in  which  he 
obtained  his  end. 
restoration  of  Kin 


In  16(50,  a  little  before  the 
_  Charles  1 1.  he  betook  him 
self  to  his  heels  to  save  his  neck,  without  any 
regard  had  to  his  majesty's  proclamation,  wan 
dered  about,  fearing  every  one  that  he  met 
should  slay  him;  and  was  living  at  Lausanna 
in  1664,  with  Edmond  Ludlow,  Edward 
Whalley,  and  other  regicides,  when  John 
L'isle,  another  of  that  number,  was  there  by 
certain  generous  royalists  dispatched.  He  af 
terwards  lived  several  years  in  vagabondship, 
but  when  he  died,  or  where  his  carcass  was 
lodged,  is  as  yet  unknown  to  me." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  AtJicnrf 
Oxoniensas,  p.  261. 

"  John  Goughe,  commonly  called  Goffe, 
son  of  the  rector  of  Stanmer,  in  Sussex,  was 
born  in  that  country,  began  to  be  conversant 
with  the  muses  in  Merton  college,  1624 ;  made 
Demi  of  that  of  S.  Mar.  Magd.  1627,  aged 
seventeen  years,  or  more,  perpetual  fellow 
29  July,  1630,  being  then  bachelor  of  arts. 
Afterwards  proceeding  in  that  faculty,  he  en 
tered  into  orders,  and  became  a  preacher  in 
:hese  parts.  In  1642,  September  26,  he  was 
:nducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Hackington,  alias 
S.  Stephen,  near  to  the  city  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  place  of  James  Hirst,  deceased.  From 
whence  being  ejected  soon  after  for  refusing 
the  covenant,  was,  with  other  loyal  clergy 
men,  cast  into  the  county  prison  in  S.  Duns- 
tan's  parish,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  said  city.  In 
1652,  he,  by  the  endeavours  of  his  brother 
William,  whom  I  shall  anon  mention,  was  in 
ducted  into  the  rectory  of  Norton,  near  Sit- 


ward  sho.w,  was  expressed  very  zealously, 'tingbourne,  in  Kent,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
and  therefore  in  high  esteem  in  the  parliament  j  March,  and  in  the  year  1660,  he  being  restored 
army.  In  1648,  he  was  one  of  the  judges  ofjto  the  vicarage  of  S.  Stephen,  was  actually 
King  Charles  I.  sate  in  judgment  when  he  [created  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  beginning  of 
was  brought  before  the  high  court  of  justice,  December  in  the  same  year,  and  inducted 
stood  up  as  consenting  when  sentence  passed  [again  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
upon  him  for  his  decollation,  and  afterwards  church  of  England,  into  the  rectory  of  Nor- 


set  his  hand  and  seal  to  the  warrant  for  his 
execution.  Afterwards,  having,  like  his  Gen 
eral  (Cromwell)  an  evil  tincture  of  that  spirit 
that  loved  and  sought  after  the  favour  and 
praise  of  man,  more  than  that  of  God,  as  by 
woful  experience  in  both  of  them  it  did  after 
wards  appear,  he  could  not  further  believe,  or 


ton,  on  the  fourth  of  March  following,  which 
were  all  the  spiritualities  he  enjoyed. 

"  He  hath  written  a  book  entitled,  Exclesirr. 
Anglicante  Thrccnodia  in  qua  perturbatissi- 
inus  rcgni  §•  ecclesitB  status,  sub  Jlnabaiitis- 
tica  tyrannide  lugetur,  London,  1661.  Oct. 
Also  a  lar^e  Latin  Epistle  written  to  Doctor 


persevere  upon  that  account,  by  degrees  fell;  Ed  ward  Sunson,  set  before  a  book  written  by 
off  from  the  anti-monarchical  principles  of  the  i  him,  entitled,  Chronicon  Cuiliolicum,  &c.  Lon- 
chief  part  of  the  army,  and  was  the  man,  with  don,  1652.  Fol.  He  concluded  his  last  day 
Colonel  William  White,  who  brought  mus-  in  the  parish  of  Norton  before  mentioned,  and 
queteers,  and  turned  out  the  anabaptistical  j  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
members  that  were  left  behind  of  the  Little, ;  S.  Alphage  in  Canterbury,  on  the  26th  day  of 
or  Barcbonc's  parliament,  out  of  the  house, '  November,  in  sixteen  hundred  sixty  and  one. 
1654.  Complying  thus  kindly  with  the  de-  This  person,  who  was  a  zealous  son  of  the 
sio'n  and  interest  of  the  said  general,  he  was  church  of  England,  had  an  elder  brother 
by  him,  when  made  protector,  constituted  |  named  Stephen  Goffe,  originally  of  Mert.  Coll. 


afterwards  of  S.  Alb.  Hall,  and  a  bigot  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  and  another  brother  named 
William,  whether  elder  or  younger  I  know 
not,  who  was  originally  a  trader  in  London, 
afterwards  a  presbyterian,  independent,  one 
of  the  judges  of  King  Charles  I.  and  one  of 
Oliver's  lords ;  who,  to  save  his  neck  from 
the  gallows,  did,  upon  a  foresight  of  the  king's 
return,  1660,  leave  the  nation,  and  died  ob 
scurely  in  a  strange  land.  The  father  of  the 
said  Goffe,  was  Stephen  Goffe,  some  time 
bachelor  of  arts  of  Magd.  college,  a  good  lo 
gician  and  disputant,  but  a  very  severe  puri 
tan,  eminent  for  his  training  up,  while  a  tutor, 
several  that  had  proved  afterwards  very  noted 
scholars  ;  among  whom  must  not  be  forgot 
ten,  Robert  Harris,  D.  D.  some  time  presi 
dent  of  trinity  college,  in  Oxon." 

Further  accounts  of  General  Goffe,  and  his 
share  and  activity  in  the  national  administra 
tion,  especially  during  the  protectorate,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  memoirs  and  histories  of  those 
times.  Thus  we  have  given  a  summary  ac 
count  of  General  Whalley  and  General  Goffe, 
the  parts  they  acted  and  the  characters  they 
sustained  on  the  European  theatre  of  life,  and 
antecedent  to  their  coming  over  to  New  Eng 
land.  And  certainly  they  were  among  the 
personages  of  the  first  eminence  for  great  and 
noble  actions  in  their  day.  They  were  both 
of  Oliver's  house  of  lords  ;  and  when  we  con 
sider  his  singular  penetration  and  sagacious 
judgment  in  discerning  characters,  and  the 
abundance  of  great  and  meritorious  characters 
strongly  attached  to  his  cause,  from  among 
which  he  had  to  select  his  counsellors,  being 
in  no  necessity  of  selecting  inferior  abilities, 
the  presumption  is  strong  and  just,  that  in 
themselves  they  were  very  distinguished  and 
meritorious  characters. 

They  had  moved  in  a  great  sphere  ;  they 
lad  acted  in  a  great  cause,  which  might  have 
:>een  carried  through,  had  national  instability 
aermitted  it.  But  Monk,  ever  of  dubious 
principles,  and  who  had  never  been  at  heart  a 
friend  to  the  cause,  turning  up  at  the  head  of 
the  army  in  the  course  of  events  by  a  certain 
casualty  and  fatality  ;  and  resolving  on  a  bold 
stroke  for  the  abolition  of  this  and  the  restora 
tion  of  the  former  government ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  nation,  unhappily  wearied  out 
of  the  convulsions  and  struggles  of  civil  war, 
in  the  very  critical  moment  of  the  parturition 
f  empire,  when  indeed  had  they  been  sensi- 
jle  of  it  the  die  was  cast,  the  difficulty  was 
over,  and  the  policy  already  formed  ;  the  na 
tion,  I  say,  becoming  prepared  for  a  revolu 
tion,  it  was  obvious  that  great  havoc  would 
je  made  among  the  most  distinguished  and  ac 
tive  characters,  and  that  these  two  judges  must 
?all  among  the  rest.  It  is  very  dangerous  and 
jnwise  to  trust  supremacy  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  not  cordial  in  a  great  cause,  be 
that  cause  just  or  unjust,  and  especially  in  a 
ust  and  glorious  cause.  If  opportunity  pre 
sents,  instead  of  its  conservation  and  defence, 
t  will  certainly  be  betrayed  and  given  up.  It 
tv.as  so  by  Monk.  The  great  cause  of  liberty 
was  lost,  overwhelmed  and  gone.  The  judges 
therefore  seeing  their  fate  inevitable,  found  il 
necessary  to  escape  from  England,  exile  them 
selves  from  their  native  country,  and  evanish 
nto  oblivion.  Accordingly,  seeing  the  com- 
jlexion  of  parliament,  and  that  the  restoration 
was  in  effect  determined  and  settled,  just  be 
fore  it  actually  took  place,  they  secretly  with- 
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drew  themselves,  and  abdicated  into  New- 
England  in  1660.  Here  they  lived  secreted 
together  until  they  finished  life  :  and  therefore 
their  remaining  history  must  be  considered 
together. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THEIR  EXILE,  AND  LIVING  TOGETHER  IN  THEIR 
VARIOUS  LODGMENTS  IN  NEW-ENGLAND,  TO 
THEIR  DEATH. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  History  of  the 
two  Judges,  in  their  exile  and  pilgrimages 

after  their  arrival  together  in  New-England  : 
and  trace  them  to  their  concealments  at  New- 
Haven,  Milford,  Guilford  and  Hadley,  to  the 
last  notices  of  them.  This  shall  be  arranged 
in  two  sections.  1.  Their  history  for  the  first 
eleven  months  after  their  arrival,  while  they 
appeared  publicly  here  ;  and  especially  the 
dangerous  period  of  the  two  last  months  of 
theii  public  appearance,  when  they  entirely 
abdicated,  and  were  ever  after  totally  lost 
from  all  knowledge  of  the  public.  2.  Their 
various  pilgrimages  in  total  oblivion  and  con 
cealment  from  the  public. 

Sect.  1.  Tkc  first  eleven  montlis  of  tJicir  public 
appearance,  after  their  arrival  at  Boston. 

The  most  authentic  account  is  taken  from 
Goffe's  journal  or  diary,  for  seven  years  from 
their  departure  from  London,  16GO,  to  1U67. 
It  consisted  of  several  pocket  volumes  in 
Goffe's  own  hand-writing  ;  received  from  the 
Russel  family,  and  preserved  in  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather's  library  in  Boston.  The  doctor's 
only  son,  Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  married  Gover 
nor  Hutchinson's  sister  ;  by  which  means  the 
Governor  obtained  Goffe's  manuscript,  and 
himself  showed  me,  in  176G,  one  of  these  little 
manuscript  books  in  Goffe's  own  hand.  It 
consisted  of  55  leaves,  or  110  pages,  in  small 
12mo.  It  began  the  first  month  of  the  year 
1662,  and  was  a  diary  of  one  whole  year  and 
a  little  more.  It  was  written  in  characters, 
though  not  altogether  in  short  hand,  being  a 
mixture  of  inverted  alphabet  and  characters, 
easily  decyphered  :  and  contained  news  from 
Europe,  and  private  occurrences  with  them  at 
New  Haven  and  Milford.  From  this  I  then 
made  some  extracts.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  from 
this  and  the  other  volumes,  as  well  as  from 
their  manuscript  letters,  sundry  original  copies 
of  which  he  showed  me,  formed  the  summary 
abstract,  which  he  published  as  a  marginal 
note  in  the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  Mas 
sachusetts,  p.  215,  first  printed  1764.  This 
may  be  depended  upon  as  genuine  informa 
tion,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Governor  Hutckinson's  account   of   Whalley 
and  Goffe. 

"  In  the  ship  which  arrived  at  Boston  from 
London,  the  27th  of  July,  1660,  there  came 
passengers,  Colonel  Whalley  and  Colonel 
Gofl'e,  two  of  the  late  king's  judges.  Colonel 
Goflb  brought  testimonials  from  Mr.  John 
Row  and  Mr.  Seth  Wood,  two  ministers  of  a 
church  in  Westminster.  Colonel  Whalley 
had  been  a  member  of  Mr.  Thomas  Good 
win's  church.  Goffe  kept  a  journal  or  diary 


from  the  day  he  left  Westminster,  May  4, 
until  the  year  1GG7 ;  which  together  with 
several  other  papers  belonging  to  him,  I  have 
in  my  possession.  Almost  the  whole  is  in 
characters,  or  short  hand,  not  difficult  to  decy- 
iher.  The  story  of  these  persons  has  never 
yet  been  published  to  the  world.  It  has  never 
been  known  in  New  England.  Their  papers, 
after  their  death,  were  collected,  and  have 
remained  near  an  hundred  years  in  a  library 
in  Boston.  It  must  give  some  entertainment 
to  the  curioug.  They  left  London  before  the 
King  was  proclaimed.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  among  the  most  obnoxious  of 
the  judges  :  but  as  it  was  expected  vengeance 
would  be  taken  of  some  of  them,  and  a  great 
many  had  fled,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
remain.  They  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  persons  or  characters  when  they  arrived 
at  Boston,  but  immediately  went  to  the  Go 
vernor,  Mr.  Endicot,  who  received  them  very 
courteously.  They  were  visited  by  the  prin 
cipal  persons  of  the  town  ;  and  among  others 
they  take  notice  of  Colonel  Crown's  coming 
to  see  them.  He  was  a  noted  royalist.  Al 
though  they  did  not  disguise  themselves,  yet 
they  chose  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  a  village 
about  four  miles  distant  from  the  town,  where 
they  went  the  first  day  they  arrived.  They 
went  publicly  to  meetings  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  to  occasional  lectures,  fasts,  and  thanks- 
_ivings,  and  were  admitted  to  the  sacarment, 
and  attended  private  meetings  for  devotion, 
visited  many  of  the  principal  towns,  and  were 
frequently  at  Boston  ;  and  once  when  in 
sulted  there,  the  person  who  insulted  them 
was  bound  to  his  good  behaviour.  They  ap 
peared  grave,  serious  and  devout  ;  and  the 
rank  they  had  sustained  commanded  respect. 
Whalley  had  been  one  of  Cromwell's  lieu 
tenant-generals,  and  Goffe  a  major-general.  It 
is  not  strange  that  they  should  meet  with  this 
favourable  reception,  nor  was  this  reception 
any  contempt  of  the  authority  in  England. 
They  were  known  to  have  been  two  of  the 
king's  judges  ;  but  Charles  II.  was  not  pro 
claimed,  when  the  ship  that  brought  them  left 
London.  They  had  the  news  of  it  in  the 
channel.  The  reports  afterwards,  by  way  o) 
Barbadoes,  were  that  all  the  judges  would 
be  pardoned  but  seven.  The  act  of  indem 
nity  was  not  brought  over  till  the  last  of  No 
vembcr.  When  it  appeared  that  they  were 
not  excepted,  some  of  the  principal  persons 
in  the  government  were  alarmed  ;  pity  and 
compassion  prevailed  with  others.  They  had 
assurances  from  some  that  belonged  to  the 
general  court,  that  they  would  stand  by  them, 
but  were  advised  by  others  to  think  of  re 
moving.  The  22d  of  February,  1661,  the 
governor  summoned  a  court  of  assistants,  to 
consult  about  securing  them,  but  the  court  did 
not  agree  to  it.  Finding  it  unsafe  to  remain 
any  longer,  they  left  Cambridge  the  26th  fol 
lowing,  and  arrived  at  New  Haven  the  7th 
of  March,  1661.  One  Captain  Breedan,  who 
had  seen  them  at  Boston,  gave  information 
thereof  upon  his  arrival  in  England.  A  few 
days  after  their  removal,  a  hue  and  cry,  as 
they  term  it  in  their  diary,  was  brought  by  the 
way  of  Barbadoes;  and  thereupon  a  warrant 
to  secure  them  issued,  the  8th  of  March,  from 
the  governor  and  assistants,  which  was  sent  to 
Springfield  and  other  towns  in  the  western 
part  of  the  colony  ;  but  thev  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  it." 


The  governor  adds  in  a  long  marginal  note, 
"  They  were  well  treated  at  New  Haven  by 
the  ministers,  and  some  of  the  magistrates, 
and  for  some  days  seemed  to  apprehend  them 
selves  out  of  danger.  But  the  news  of  the 
king's  proclamation  being  brought  to  New 
Haven,  they  were  obliged  to  abscond.  The 
27th  of  March  they  removed  to  New  Milford, 
and  appeared  there  in  the  day  time,  and  made 
themselves  known  ;  but  at  night  returned  pri- 
vately  to  New  Haven,  and  lay  concealed  in 
Mr.  Davenport  the  minister's  house,  until  the 
30th  of  April.  About  this  time  news  carne  to 
Boston,  that  ten  of  the  judges  were  executed, 
and  the  governor  received  a  royal  mandate, 
dated  March  5,  1660,  to  cause  Whalley  and 
Goffe  to  be  secured.  This  greatly  alarmed 
the  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
court  were  now  in  earnest  in  their  endeavours 
to  apprehend  them  :  and  to  avoid  all  suspi 
cion,  they  gave  commission  and  instruction  to 
two  young  merchants  from  England,  Thomas 
Kellond  and  Thomas  Kirk,  zealous  royalists, 
to  go  through  the  colonies,  as  far  as  Manha- 
dos,  in  search  of  them.  They  had  friends 
who  informed  them  what  was  doing,  and  they 
removed  from  Mr.  Davenport's  to  the  house 
of  one  Jones,  where  they  lay  hid  until  tho 
llth  of  May,  and  then  removed  to  a  mill,  and 
from  thence,  on  the  13th  into  the  woods, 
where  they  met  Jones  and  two  of  his  com 
panions,  Sperry  and  Burril,  who  first  con 
ducted  them  to  a  place  called  Hatchot-Har- 
bour,  where  they  lay  two  nights,  until  a  cave 
or  hole  in  the  side  of  a  hill  was  prepared  to 
conceal  them.  This  hill  they  called  Provi 
dence  Hill  :  and  there  they  continued  from 
the  15th  of  May  to  the  llth  of  June,  some 
times  in  the  cave,  and  in  very  tempestuous 
weather,  in  a  house  near  to  it.  During  this 
time  the  messengers  went  through  New 
Haven  to  the  Dutch  settlement,  from  whence 
they  returned  to  Boston  by  water.  They  made 
diligent  search,  and  had  full  proof  that  the 
regicides  had  been  seen  at  Mr.  Davenport's, 
and  offered  great  rewards  to  English  and  In 
dians  who  should  give  information,  that  they 
might  be  taken;  but  by  the  fidelity  of  their 
three  friends  they  remained  undiscovered. 
Mr.  Davenport  was  threatened  with  being- 
called  to  an  account,  for  concealing  and  com 
forting  traitors,  and  might  well  be  alarmed. 
They  had  engaged  to  surrender,  rather  than 
the  country  or  any  particular  persons  should 
suffer  upon  their  account  :  and  upon  intima 
tion  of  Mr.  Davenport's  danger,  they  gene 
rously  resolved  to  go  New  Haven,  and  de 
liver  themselves  up  to  the  authority  there. 
The  miseries  they  had  suffered,  and  were 
still  exposed  to,  and  the  little  chance  they 
had  of  finally  escaping,  in  a  country  where 
every  stranger  is  immediately  known  to  be 
such,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
induced  them.  They  let  the  deputy-gover 
nor,  Mr.  Leete,  know  where  they  were ;  but 
he  took  no  measures  to  secure  them;  and  the 
next  day  some  persons  came  to  them  to  ad 
vise  them  not  to  surrender.  Having  publicly 
shown  themselves  at  New-Haven,  they  had 
cleared  Mr.  Davenport  from  the  suspicion  of 
still  concealing  them,  and  the  24th  of  June 
went  into  the  woods  again  to  their  cave. 
They  continued  there,  sometimes  venturing  to 
a  house  near  the  cave,  until  the  19th  of  Au 
gust — when  the  search  for  them  being  pretty 
well  over  they  ventured  to  the  house  of  one 
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Toinkius,  near  Milford  meeting-house,  where 
they  remained  two  years,  without  so  much  as 


Whilst  they  were  at  Hadley,  February  10, 
1664 — 5,  Dixwell,  another  of  the  judges, 
came  to  them;  but  from  whence,  or  in  what 


going  into  the  orchard.     After  that,  they  took 

a  little  more  liberty,  and  made  themselves  [  part  of  America  he  first  landed,  is  not  known, 
known  to  several  persons  in  whom  they  could  The  first  mention  of  him  in  their  journal,  is 
confide,  and  each  of  them  frequently  prayed,]  by  the  name  of  Colonel  Dixwell;  but  ever 
and  also  exercised,  as  they  termed  it,  or  after  they  call  him  Mr.  Davids.  He  contin- 


was  no  sufferer   by   his   boarders, 
ceived  more  or  less  remittances 


ued  some  years  at  Hadley,  and  then  remov 
ed  to  New-Haven. — He  was  generally  sup 
posed  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  were 
obnoxious  in  England  ;  but  he  never  disco 
vered  who  he  was,  until  he  was  on  his  death 
bed.  I  have  one  of  his  letters  signed  Jarnes 
Davids,  dated  March  23,  1683.  He  married 
at  New  Haven,  and  left  several  children.  Af 
ter  his  death  his  son,  who  before  had  been 
called  Davids,  took  the  name  of  Dixwell, 
came  to  Boston,  and  lived  in  good  repute; 
was  a  ruling  elder  of  one  of  the  churches 
there,  and  died  1725,  of  the  small-pox  by  in- 
noculation.  Some  of  his  grand-children  are 
now  living.  Colonel  Dixwell  was  buried  in 
New  Haven.  His  grave-stone  still  remains 
with  this  inscription, — "  J.  D.  Esq.  deceased 
March  18th,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age, 
1688." 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  of  the  prin 
cipal  persons  in  the  colony  greatly  esteemed 
these  persons  for  their  professions  of  piety, 
and  their  grave  deportment,  who  did  not  ap 
prove  of  their  political  conduct.  Mr.  Mitch- 
el,  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  who  showed 
them  great  friendship  upon  their  first  arrival, 
says  in  a  manuscript  which  he  wrote  in  his 
own  vindication,  "  Since  I  have  had  opportu 
nity,  by  reading  and  discourse,  to  look  a  little 
into  that  action  for  which  these  men  suffer,  I 
could  never  see  that  it  was  justifiable."  Af 
ter  they  were  declared  traitors,  they  certain 
ly  would  have  been  sent  to  England,  if  they 
could  have  been  taken.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  they  had  left  the  country  ;  and 
even  the  consequence  of  their  escape  was 
dreaded,  lest  when  they  were  taken,  those 
who  had  harboured  them  should  suffer  for  it. 
Mr.  Endicot,  the  governor,  writes  to  tlie  Earl 
of  Manchester,  that  he  supposes  they  went 
towards  the  Dutch  at  Manhados,  and  took 
shipping  for  Holland  :  and  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
then  governor,  in  December  1684,  writes  to 
Edward  Randolph,  "  that  after  their  being  at 
New  Haven,  he  could  never  hear  what  be 
came  of  them."  Randolph,  who  was  sent  to 
^  search  into  the  secrets  of  the  government, 

which  passed  in  England,  and  were  unwilling  could  obtain  no  more  knowledge  of  them, 
to  give  up  all  hopes  of  deliverance.  Their  than  that  they  had  been  in  the  country,  and 
greatest  expectations  were  from  the  fulfilment  respect  had  been  shewn  them  by  some  of  the 

magistrates.  I  am  loth  to  omit  an  anecdote 
handed  down  through  Governor  Leverett's 
family.  I  find  Goffe  takes  notice  in  his  jour 
nal  of  Leverett's  being  at  Hadley.  The  town 
of  Hadley  was  alarmed  by  the  Indians  in 

selves  that  the  Christian  era  might  be  errone-!  1075,  in  the  time  of  public  worship,  and  the 
ous.  Their  lives  were  miserable  and  constant  people  were  in  the  utmost  confusion. — Sud- 
burdens.  They  complain  of  being  banished  jdenly,  a  grave  elderly  person  appeared  in  the 
from  all  human  society.  A  letter  from  GofiVs  ]  midst  of  them. — In  his  mien  and  dress  he  dif- 
wife,  who  was  Whallcy's  daughter,  I  think  ifered  from  the  rest  of  the  people. — He  not 
wortli  preserving.  After  the  second  year,  only  encouraged  them  to  defend  themselves ; 
Goffe  writes  by  the  name  of  Walter  Gold-lbut  put  himself  at  their  head,  rallied,  instruct 
or^,  and  she  of  Frances  Goldsmith,  and  theSed,  and  led  them  on  to  encounter  the  enemy, 
correspondence  is  carried  on,  as  between  a  j  who  by  this  means  were  repulsed. — As  sud- 
mother  and  son.  There  is  too  much  religion  J  denly  the  deliverer  of  Hadley  disappeared. 
in  their  letters  for  the  taste  of  the  present  day:  — The  people  were  left  in  consternation,  ut- 
but  the  distresses  of  two  persons,  under  these  ,  terly  unable  to  account  for  this  strange  phce- 
peculiar  circumstances,  who  appear  to  have  nomenon.  It  is  not  probable  they  were  ever 
lived  very  happily  together,  are  very  strongly  able  to  explain  it.  If  Goffe  had  been  then 
described.  I  discovered,  it  must  have  come  to  the  know- 


preached  at  private  meetings  m  their  cham 
ber.  In  1664,  the  commissioners  from  King 
Charles  arrived  at  Boston — Upon  the  news 
of  it,  they  retired  to  their  cave,  where  they 
tarried  eight  or  ten  days.  Soon  after,  some 
Indians  in  their  hunting,  discovered  the  cave 
with  the  bed  ;  and  the  report  being  spread 
abroad,  it  was  not  safe  to  remain  near  it.  On 
the  13th  of  October,  1664,  they  removed  to 
Hadley,  near  a  hundred  miles  distant,  travel 
ing  only  by  night;  where  Mr.  Russell,  the  min 
ister  of  the  place,  had  previously  agreed  to 
receive  them.  Here  they  remained  conceal 
ed  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  very  few  persons 
in  the  colony  being  privy  to  it.  The  last  ac 
count  of  Goffe,  is  from  a  letter,  dated  Kbene- 
ecr,  the  name  they  gave  their  several  places 
of  abode,  April  2,  1679.  Whalley  had  been 
dead  some  time  before.  The  tradition  at 
Halley  is,  that  two  persons  unknown,  were 
buried  in  the  minister's  collar.  The  minister 

They  re- 
every  year, 
for  many  years  together,  from  their  wives  in 
England.  Those  few  persons  who  knew 
where  they  were,  made  them  frequent  pre 
sents.  Richard  Saltonstall,  Esq.  who  was  in 
the  secret,  when  he  left  the  country  and  went 
to  England  in  1672,  made  them  a  present  of 
fifty  pounds  at  his  departure;  and  they  take 
notice  of  donations  from  several  other  friends. 
They  were  in  constant  terror,  though  they 
had  reason  to  hope,  after  some  years,  that  the 
enquiry  for  them  was  over.  They  read  with 
pleasure  the  news  of  their  being  killed,  with 
other  judges,  in  Switzerland.  Their  diary 
for  six  or  seven  years,  contains  every  little 
occurrent  in  the  town,  church,  and  particular 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  had 
for  five  years  of  their  lives,  been 
among  the  principal  actors  in  the  great  affairs 
of  the  nation  :  Goffe  especially,  who  turned 
the  members  of  the  little  parliament  out  of  the 
house,  and  who  was  attached  to  Oliver  and  to 
last ;  but  they  were  both  of 
education.  They  had  very 
constant  and  exact  intelligence  of  every  thing 


families 
indeed, 


Richard  to  the 
low    birth    and 


of  the  prophecies.  They  had  no  doubt,  that 
the  execution  of  the  judges  was  the  slaying 
of  the  witnesses.  They  were  much  disap 
pointed,  when  the  year  1666  had  passed  with 
out  any  remarkable  event,  but  flattered  them- 


ledge  of  those  persons,  who  declare  by  their 
letters  that  they  never  knew  what  became  of 
him." 

Thus  far  Governor  Hutchinson's  narrative 
concerning  these  two  persons;  which  is  the 
more  valuable,  as  being  extracted  from  their 
journal,  it  must  contain  the  most  accurate  in 
formation  we  can  ever  obtain.  To  this  ex 
tract  posterity  must  ever  have  recourse,  since 
it  is  out  of  our  power  again  to  recur  to  the  ori 
ginal  journal,  which  with  Goffe's  other  pa 
pers,  in  the  governor's  hands,  were  irrecover* 
ably  lost  when  the  governor's  house  was  de 
molished  in  the  tumults  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
1765.  But  that  we  may  collect  all  he  «ays 
in  other  parts  of  his  history  respecting  these 
judges,  I  shall  subjoin  another  extract. 

In  1664,  four  commissioners  were  appoint 
ed  by  the  king,  Colonel  Richard  Nichols, 
George  Cartwright,  Esq.  Sir  Robert  Carr, 
and  Samuel  Maverick,  Esq. — After  the  re 
duction  of  Manhados,  they  returned  to  Boston, 
exhibited  a  number  of  articles  to  the  general 
assembly  of  Massachusetts,  on  which  they 
were  charged  by  the  king  to  make  inquiry ; 
and  to  which  the  assembly,  in  May,  1665, 
make  their  answers.  In  answer  to  the  tenth 
instruction  they  say,  "  That  they  knew  of  no 
persons  attainted  of  high  treason,  who  had 
arrived  here,  except  Mr.  Whalley  and  Mr. 
Goffe,  and  they  before  the  act  of  parliament, 
and  they  departed  this  jurisdiction  the  Febru 
ary  following,  and  a  proclamation  against  them 
corning  soon  after  by  way  of  Barbadoes,  the 
court  sent  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Kellond  and 
Mr.  Kirk,  after  them  to  Connecticut  and  New- 
Haven,  to  apprehend  them." 

Hitherto  we  have  proceeded  upon  accurate 
and  authentic  documents.  I  shall  now  collect 
and  exhibit  other  scattered  lights  and  traditi 
onary  information,  preserved  partly  in  tht, 
public  fame  which  such  an  event  would  be 
likely  to  produce  at  New-Haven  and  Hadley, 
and  partly  in  families  whose  ancestors  were 
privy  to  the  secrets  of  these  men,  and  con 
cerned  in  their  concealments.  These  anec 
dotes,  together  with  the  description  and  delin 
eation  of  their  places  of  abode,  may  illustrate 
the  history  of  these  fugitive  pilgrims. 

Among  the  traditionary  anecdotes  and  stor 
ies  concerning  the  events,  which  took  place 
at  and  about  the  time  the  pursuers  were  at 
New  Haven,  are  the  following. 

1.  The  day  they  were  expected,  the  judges 
walked  out  towards  the  neck  bridge,  the  road 
the  pursuers  must  enter   the  town.     At  some 
distance,  the  sheriff  or  marshal,  who  then  was 
Mr.  Kimberly,  overtook  them  with  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  them,  and  endeavoured  to   take 
them.     But  the  judges  stood  upon   their   de 
fence,  and  placing  themselves  behind   a   tree, 
and  being  expert  at  fencing,  defended    them 
selves  with  their    cudgels,   and  repelled   the 
officer ;   who  went  back  to  town  to  command 
help,  and   returned   with  aid,  but   found  the 
judges   had  escaped,  having  absconded  into 
the   woods,  with   which  the   town   was  then 
surrounded. 

2.  That  immediately  after  this,  on  the  same 
day,    the  judges   hid    themselves  under    the 
bridge  one   mile  from   town;   and   lay   there 
concealed  under  the  bridge,  while  the  pursui 
vants  rode  over  it  and  passed  into  town  :  and 
that  the  judges  returned  that  night  into  towr, 
and  lodged  at  Mr.  Jones's.     All  this,  tradition 
says,  was  a  preconcerted  and  contrived  busi 
ness,   to  show  that  the  magistrates   at    New 
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Haven  had  used  their  endeavours   to   appre 
hend  them  before  the  arrival  of  the  pursuers. 

3.  That  on  a  time  when  die  pursuers  were 
searching  the    town,   the  judges,    in    shifting 
their  situations,  happened,  by  accident  or  de 
sign,  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs    Eyers,  a  respecta 
ble  and  comely  lady  :   she  seeing    the  pursui 
vants  coining,  ushered  her    guests   out   at  tilt 
backdoor,  who  walking  out   a  little  ways,  in- 
srantly  returned  to   the  house,  and   were  hid 
and  concealed  by  her  in  her  apartments.   Tht 
pursuers  coming  in,  enquired  whether  the  re 
gicides   were   at  her   house]  She  answered, 
they    had    been    there,   but    were    just   gone 
a\\ny,  and    pointed   out,  the    way  they   went 
into  the  fields  and   woods,  and   by  her  artfui 
and  polite  address,  she  diverted  them,  put  them 
on  a  false  scent,  and  secured   her  friends.    It 
13   rather  probable  that  this  happened  the  next 
day  after  their  coming  to  town  :   and  that  they 
then  left  the  town,  having   shewn  themselves 
not,  to  be  concealed   in   Mr.  Davenport's,    and 
went  into  the  woods   to   the   mill,  two   miles 
oft',  whither  they  had  retired  on  the    llth  of 
May. 

4.  The  family   of  the  Sperrys   always   tell 
this  story  :  that  while  the  judges  were  at  the 
house  of  their  ancestor,  Mr.  Richard  Sperry, 
they  were  surprised  with  an   unexpected    vi 
sit    from   the   pursuers,  whom  they  espied  at 
a  distance  coming  up  a  long  causeway  to  the 
house,  lying  through  a  morass,  and   on   each 
side  an  impassible  swamp,  so  that  they   were 
seen  perhaps  fifty   or  sixty  rods  before  they 
came   up  to  the   house.     But  the  judges  es 
caped    into    the   woods    and   mountains,    and 
eluded  their   search.      This  story  is  current  al 
New  Haven,  and  is  always  told,  as  what  took 
place   after  the  return  of  the   pursuers   from 
New  York,  and  so  was  unexpected  to  Sperry 
and  the  judges.     Governor  Hutchinson   says, 
the   pursuivants   returned   from  Manhados  to 
Boston  by  water;  but    the   constant   tradition 
at  New  Haven    is  otherwise,   arid   that  they 
were   hero    a    second    time,    and    that   it  was 
thought    they   got  their  information   of  their 
being  at  Sperry's,  in  consequence  of  the  bribes 
they  had  scattered  here,  at  their  former  visit, 
among  servants. 

5.  About  the   time  the  pursuers  came   to 
New  Haven,  and  perhaps  a  little   before,  and 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people    for  their 
reception,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport   preached 
publicly  from    this   text,  Isai.  xvi.  3.  4.    Take 
rauns'tf,  execute  judgment,  make  thy  shadow  as 
the  nigh i   in  the  midst  of  tlie.  noon  day  ;  hide 
llie  oufcti-itt,  bewray  not  Jam  that  wandereth. 
Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thec  ;   Moab,  be 
tJtou   a   corert   to  them  from   the  face  of  the 
spoiler.     This   doubtless    had   its   effect,   and 
put  the  whole  town  on  their  guard,  and  united 
them  in  caution  and  concealment. 

As  Kttllond  and  Kirk,  besides  the  royal 
mandate,  received  a  warrant  from  Governor 
Erid;cot  at.  Boston,  to  make  search  through 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts:  so  passing  out 
of  that  jurisdiction  into  the  jurisdiction  of 
Connecticut,  they  obtained  a  similar  warrant 
from  the  governor,  Winthrop,  at  New  Lon 
don,  and  upon  entering  into  the  colony  of 
New  Haven,  they  applied  to  Governor  Leet, 
at  Guilford,  for  a  like  warrant  to  search  this 
jurisdiction  also.  They  lodged  at  Guilford, 
May  12th.  and  next  day  rode  eighteen  miles 
to  New  Haven,  and  might,  enter  the  town 
abuut  noon.  The  banks  of  the  river  at  Neck- 


Bridge  are  low,  and  salt  marsh  on  both  sides, 
so  that  the  bridge  is  low,  being  only  high 
enough  to  avoid  high  water,  which  is  here 
six  to  eight  feet  tide;  so  there  could  be  no 
hiding  under  the  bridge  at  high  water.  From 
the  astronomical  or  lunar  tables  we  find,  that 
on  the  13th  May,  1GG1,  the  sun  was  in  the  se 
cond  degree  of  gemini,  and  the  moon  in  the 
first  of  aries,  or  about  sixty  degrees  apart, 
and  so  about  two  days  and  half  after  the  last 
quarter;  when  it  is  always  high  water  at 
New  Haven  about.ora  little  aftersix  o'clock, 
and  low  water  about  noon,  the  only  time 
when  they  could  have  secreted  themselves 
under  the  bridge,  agreeable  to  tradition. 

6.  To  shew  the  dexterity  of  the  judges  at 
fencing,  this  story  is  told  :  That  while  at  Bos 
ton,  there  appeared  a  gallant  person  there, 
some  say  a  fencing  master,  who  on  a  stage 
erected  for  the  purpose,  walked  it  for  several 
days,  challenging  and  defying  any  to  play 
with  him  at  swords  :  at  length  one  of  the 
judges,  disguised  in  a  rustic  dress,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  cheese  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  for 
a  shield,  with  a  broom-stick,  whose  mop  he 
had  besmeared  with  dirty  puddle  water  as  lie 
passed  along:  thus  equipped,  he  mounted  the 
stage  : — The  fencing  master  railed  at  him  for 
his  impudence,  asked  what  business  he  had 
there,  and  bid  him  be  gone. — The  judge  stood 
his  ground — upon  which  the  gladiator  made 
a^pass  at  him  with  his  sword,  to  drive  him  off 
— a  rencounter  ensued — the  judge  received 
the  sword  into  the  cheese,  and  held  it  till  he 
drew  the  mop  of  the  broom  over  his  mouth 
and  gave  the  gentleman  a  pair  of  whiskers. — 
The  gentleman  made  another  pass,  and  plunor- 
mg  his  sword  a  second  time,  it  was  caught 
and  held  in  the  cheese,  till  the  broom  was 
drawn  over  his  eyes. — At  a  third  lunge,  the 
sword  was  caught  again,  till  the  mop  of  the 
jroom  was  rubbed  gently  all  over  his  face. — 
Upon  this  the  gentleman  let  fall,  or  laid  aside 
lis  small  sword,  and  took  up  the  broadsword, 
and  came  at  him  with  that — upon  which  the 
judge  said,  stop  sir,  hitherto  you  see  I  have 
nly  played  with  you,  and  not  attempted  to 
:urt  you  ;  but  if  you  come  at  me  now  with 
the  broadsword,  know,  that  I  will  certainly 
take  your  life.  The  firmness  and  determi- 
nateness  with  which  he  spake,  struck  the 
gentleman,  who  desisting,  exclaimed,  who 
:an  you  be  ?  You  are  either  Goffe,  Whalley, 
or  the  devil,  for  there  was  no  other  man  in 
England  that  could  beat  me.  And  so  the  dis 
guised  judge  retired  into  obscurity,  leaving 
the  spectators  to  enjoy  the  diversion  of  the 
scene,  and  the  vanquishment  of  the  boasting 
champion.  Hence  it  is  proverbial  in  some 
parts  of  New  England,  in  speaking  of  a 
champion  at  athletic  and  other  exercises,  to 
say  that  none  can  beat  him  but  GofFe,  Whal 
ley,  or  the  devil. 

I  say  nothing  on  a  few  variations  in  narra 
ting  this  story — as  that  some  say  the  scene 
was  at  New-York,  where  the  fencer  staked 
and  offered  a  hat  crown  full  of  silver  to  the 
man  that  should  beat  him — the  place  certainly 
was  Boston,  if  any  where,  for  they  never 
were  out  of  New  England  ;  and  that  the  fen 
cer  discerned  and  recognized  his  master  in 
the  act  of  fencing,  and  desisted  instantly,  say- 

*,  you  are  my  master,  Colonel  Goffe,  who 
taught  me  fencing. — You,  sir,  and  no  other 
man  can  beat  me. 

I  shall  now  consider  more  particularly  their 


critical  biUiuliuii  ht  Nevx  Maveii,  duiing  the 
langerous  period  of  the  last  two  months  of 
their  public  appearance,  and  especially  of  the 
last  month  previous  to  their  final  abdication. 
But  a  summary  view  of  the  pollity  and  spirit 
of  the  little  republic  of  New  Haven  colony, 
will  be  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  these 
transactions;  and  without  it  these  events  will 
not  be  perfectly  intelligible. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven  jurisdiction- 
was  begun  1637  and  1G38.  The  settled 
came  over  from  England  together,  chief! v 
from  London  and  its  vicinities.  They  carrio 
three  distinct  congregations  with  their  minis 
ters  ;  from  the  beginning  intending  to  settle 
down  in  three  distinct  arid  separate  town 
ships  ;  and  to  form  and  coalesce  into  one 
body  politic,  distinct  from  Massachusetts,  Ply 
mouth,  and  the  other  colonizations.  They 
planted  down  together  at  and  about  New 
Haven,  with  these  original  views,  which  they 
carried  into  immediate  execution.  They 
therefore  at  their  first  coming  to  Boston,  went 
beyond  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  then 
just  settling  also,  to  Quinipioke,  with  the 
view  of  settling,  somewhere  by  themselves, 
within  the  earl  of  Warwick's  patent  assign 
ed  to  lord  Say  and  Seal,  who  held  in  trust 
for  Puritan  exiles.  Here  they  pitched  and 
settled  their  towns,  and  formed  into  a  se 
parate  independent  government  ;  and  framed 
their  polity  for  themselves,  one  of  the  wisest 
ever  devised  by  man.  This  embryo  of  a  per 
fect  republic  was  conceived  by  the  concurrent 
wisdom  of  Governor  Eaton,  Goodyear,  New 
man,  Leet,  Desborough,  and  other  sensible 
and  patriotic  civilians,  and  the  three  learn 
ed  ministers,  Davenport,  White-field  ai.d 
Prudden. 

Samuel  Desborough,  Esq.  afterwards  lord 
•ceepor  of  Scotland,  was  related  to  Major- 
Gfeneral  John  Desborough,  one  of  Oliver's 
ords.  He  came  over  with  the  reverend 
Mr.  Whitefield,  was  a  magistrate,  and  at  the 
lead  of  the  settlement  of  Guilford.  He  re 
turned  to  England  1G51  ;  became  "  one  of 
he  commissioners  of  the  revenues  ;  the  same 
year  represented  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in 
parliament  :  at  a  council  held  at  Whitehall, 
May  4,  1G55,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
nine  counsellors  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ; 
and  the  same  year  keeper  of  the  pre.-it,  si  al 
of  that  nation,  and  allowed  2000/.  annu 
ally  : — The  year  following  he  was  returned  a 
member  of  the  British  parliament  fur  the 
Sheriffdom  of  Mid-Lothian;  and  was  con 
tinued  in  all  his  employments  under  the 
protector  Richard.*" — This  shows  him  a  man 
of  political  abilities  to  sustain  so  many  ainl 
such  high  betrnstments  with  the  reputation 
and  acceptance  with  which  he  discharged 
them. 

Upon  amicable  consultation,  they  devised 
this  little  system  of  policy,  the  miniature 
even  of  our  present  policy,  admitting  an  un 
folding  of  its<'lf  into  an  enlargement  and  ap 
plication  even  to  the  efficacious  dominion  of 
the  largest  republic.  Their  idea  \v;is  to  fuurd 
and  institute  a  general  assembly,  or  a  rourt  of 
general  jurisdiction,  for  legislation  und  do 
minion  over  all  the  town?,  and  a  regulation  of 
subordinate  interior  local  policy  of  the  re 
spective  towns,  left  in  this  to  themselves.  Or, 
to  invert  the  order  of  origination,  the  towns 
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to    govern  themselves    absolutely    and   inde- 

Eendently  as  far  as  respected  themselves  : — 
ii  aa  far  as  respected  the  common  public 
interest  of  all  the  towns,  to  institute  an  autho 
ritative  govcrmental  and  judicial  council,  to 
which  all  should  submit  and  be  subordinated, 
so  far  as  respected  the  common  interest  of  the 
republic. 

The  general  court  was  to  be  constituted 
and  consist  of  two  branches  ;  both  elective  in 
different  modes  by  the  people  :  The  one  to 
consist  of  deputies  of  the  towns,  elected 
twice  a  year  by  each  town  respectively ;  the 
other,  by  the  name  of  magistrates,  consisting 
of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  three  or 
more  others  of  abilities  and  patriotism,  elect 
ed  by  the  general  voice  of  all  the  freemen 
annually.  The  concurrence  of  these  two 
branches  made  a  public  act  or  law.  The  su 
preme  administration,  both  civil  and  military, 
to  be  with  the  governor  or  deputy-governor  ; 
the  judiciary  was  in  the  governor  and  magis 
trates.  The  mode  of  election  was  thus  :  In 
April,  preceding  the  election  and  session  of 
assembly,  which  was  the  last  week  of  May, 
annually,  the  towns  elected  two  deputies  each; 
and  at.  the  same  time  nominated  in  each  town, 
one  or  more  persons  for  the  magistracy  :  but 
this  was  not  election.  In  the  first  instance, 
each  of  the  three  towns  nominated  two  per 
sons  ;  and  their  names  were  sent  by  the  go 
vernor  to  all  the  towns  ;  which,  on  the  day  of 
election,  were  limited  and  confined  to  make 
their  choice  of  magistrates  (not  governor  nor 
deputy-governor)  out' of  these  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  nominated  persons,  electing  three  usu 
ally,  sometimes  more,  out  of  the  whole,  for 
magistrates.  On  the  day  of  election  a  ser 
mon  was  preached  by  one  of  the  ministers. 
It  was  originally  designed  that,  however 
Moses  and  Aaron  should  walk  together  in  co 
operative  harmony,  yet  the  ministers  should 
not  be  eligible  into  the  magistracy.  \Vhen 
all  the  freemen  of  all  the  towns  were  as 
sembled  on  the  day  of  election,  they  first 
chose  a  governor  and  deputy-governor,  not 
herein  confined  to  the  nomination;  then  out 
of  the  nomination  a  magistrate  fur  each  town, 
not  as  a  representative  for  that  town  only,  for 
they  differed  from  the  deputies,  stood  on 
general  election,  and  were  thereby  become 
charged  with  the  general  interest  of  all  the 
towns.  They  at  the  same  time  chose  a  se 
cret-try,  treasurer  and  marshal,  out  of  a 
previous  nomination  of  the  towns  as  general 
officers.  The  choice  thus  annually  finished 
upon  the  election  day ;  the  general  officers 
ami  town  deputies  formed  themselves  into  an 
organized  assembly,  or  general  court,  for  the 
jurisdiction.  This  for  the  legislature  and 
general  government. 

For  the  executive  administration,  whether 
judicial  or  govermental,  they  established  this 
system  :  Each  town  annually  chose  four  de 
puties,  or  judges,  for  town  courts,  distinct 
from  deputies  of  the  general  court :  these  sat 
ni  t'jdr  respective  towns,  and  acted  judicially 
in  all  civil  matters  ami  lower  felonies,  much 
like  the  justices  for  keeping  the  peace,  and 
local  for  the  town,  or  rather  similar  to  our 
county  court  judges  for  tlie  counties.  These 
fijur  deputies,  chosen  by  the  towns,  were  re- 
ported  or  presented  to  the  assembly,  who  ap 
proved,  empowered  and  established  them  :  so 
that  they  became  within  the  town  districts 
judiciary  oineers  of  the  law,  vested  with  civil 


authority  and  legal  jurisdiction.  There  were 
then  no  justices  of  peace  in  the  colony.  In 
each  town  was  a  marshal  and  a  military  com 
pany  whose  chief  officer  was  a  lieutenant, 
under  the  governor,  who  was  commander  in 
chief.  The  supreme  judiciary  was  a  court  of 
magistrates,  first  at  New  Haven,  to  which 
the  whole  colony  was  amenable ;  consisting  of 
the  governor,  deputy-governor  and  the  three 
or  more  magistrates.  These  had  the  cogni 
zance  and  trial  of  all  causes  civil  and  cri 
minal  being  held  to  proceed  according  to  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  laws  of  England. 
ft  was  a  court  of  original  as  well  as  appellate 
jurisdiction,  but  chieny  original,  causes  usually 
being  brought  before  them  in  th'j  first  instance. 
With  them,  also,  was  the  probate  of  wills,  and 
all  testamentary  matters,  and  settlement  of  in 
testate  estates.  This  court  administered  jus 
tice  with  great  firmness,  impartiality,  and 
dignity.  It  was  in  the  constitution  that  this 
judiciary  power  should  vest  in  the  magistracy, 
and  not  be  the  effect  of  an  annual  investiture 
by  the  assembly.  In  the  public  records  this 
judiciary  court  was  stiled  the  court  of  magis 
tracy  ;  and  the  meetings  of  the  general  as 
sembly,  are  stilod  general  courts,  and  were 
solely  legislatorial  and  govermental,  while  the 
former  were  only  executive  and  judicial.  It 
belonged  to  the  governor  in  his  double  capa 
city  of  governor  of  the  colony,  and  chief 
judge  or  head  of  the  magistrates  or  supreme 
judiciary,  to  take  cognizance  of  treason,  and 
to  execute  the  king's  warrant  for  the  appre- 
liension  of  the  judges,  had  he  received  it  in 
season,  which  he  did  not,  and  which  as  soon 
as  he  received  it,  he  executed,  so  as  to  save 
iiimself  and  the  colony  from  imputations. 

Here  we  see  a  distinction  between  deputies 
f  the  town  courts,  and  deputies  of  the  general 
court. — The  former  were  the  civil  authority 
of  the  town,  and  on  occasion  were  frequently 
consulted  by  the  governor  and  court  of  magis 
trates.  These,  not  those  of  the  general  assem 
bly,  were  the  deputies  which  Governor  Leet 
called  in  to  advise  with,  when  he  and  the 
magistrates  meet  at  New  Haven,  on  the  ap 
plication  of  Kellond  and  Kirk  for  a  warrant 
of  search ;  which  application  they  refused, 
Because  they  had  a.s  yet  received  no  orders 
torn  the  king's  majesty. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  general  and  summary 
dea  of  the  initial  polity,  legislatorial,  judicial 
and  govermental.  Their  laws  and  decisions 
were  excellent,  founded  in  justice  and  wis 
dom.  The  history  of  their  laws  and  transac 
tions,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  of  undue, 
though  conscientious  rigidity,  and  yet  far  less 
oppressive  than  any  other  policy  on  earth, 
incient  or  modern,  would  do  honour  to  any  na 
tional  councils.  As  to  their  initial  juris 
prudence,  it  was  a  singular  and  judicious 
^implication  of  law,  and  recovery  and  eman 
cipation  of  it,  from  the  confused  colluvies  of 
European  jurisprudence,  involved  and  em 
barrassed  with  contradictory  decisions  in  the 
accumulation  of  ages ;  a  simplification  as 
Honorable  to  the  jural  world,  as  to  the  republic 
)f  letters  was  the  Newtonian  discovery  of  the 
simple  energetic  laws  of  nature  which  operate 
with  diffusive  efficacy  through  the  system,  the 
simple  principle  of  gravity,  which  commands 
the  moon  and  the  satellites,  governs  the  planets 
•uid  comets  in  their  vast  extended  orbits,  their 
ofly  and  magnificent  revolutions.  In  1650' 
they  printed  their  little  code  of  laws,  and 


dispersed  five   hundred  copies  among  all  the 
freemen  tlirough  the   whole  jurisdiction.     If 
their  laws    and    adjudications  have    been    in 
some  instances  justly  ridiculed  and   condem 
ned ;    let   it  be   rememberedthat  there  is  no 
state  in  which  it  may  not  be  easy  for  candid 
and  liberal  minds,  and  especially  for  a  satyrical 
and  malicious  Zoilus,    to  select  at  least  a  few 
laws  and  adjudged  cases,  which  justly  merit 
contempt,    even   when  the   general  digest  of 
their  jurisprudence  and  law  proceedings  may 
be  wise,  just,  and  excellent.      Besides  taking 
care   for    civil  policy ;  they  took  care    of  re-  « 
ligion    and    learning.     From    the     beginning 
they  by    law    established  a   ministry  in  each 
town,  to  be  supported  by  the  inhabitants  ;  from 
the  beginning,  they  by  law  established  schools 
in  each  town  for  common  education,  the  teach 
ing  of  reading   and  writing,    and  arithmetic  ; 
and  a  colony  grammar  school  to  prepare  youth 
for  college.     By  165 1  Mr.  Davenport  brought 
forward  the  institution  of  a  college,  to  which 
the  town  of   New  Haven  made  a  donation  of 
lands  and  meadows,  distinguished  to  this  day 
by  the  name  of  College  land.     Upon  a  dona 
tion  to  the  college  in  New  Haven,  of  perhaps 
400/or'500Z  sterling,  by  Governor  Hopkins, 
who   died  in   London   1656,   which  donation 
was  procured   by  the  correspondence  of  Go 
vernor  Eaton    and  Mr.    Davenport   with  Mr. 
Hopkins,   the    general  assembly  erected    the 
colony  school  into  a  college  for  teaching  "  the 
three  learned   languages,  Latin,    Greek    and 
Hebrew;"  and  for  "  the  education  of  youth  in 
good  literature,  to  fit  them  for  public  service  in 
church  and  commonwealth  ;"  and  settled  40/ 
a  year  out    of  the   colony  treasury  upon  tht> 
preceptor    or   rector,  besides  the  salary  front 
New  Haven   school,  with  WOl  for  a  library. 
Mr.  Davenport   took  the  care  of  the   colony 
school   for  several  years;    until    the   trustees,. 
with   the   magistrates  and  ministers,  in  1660, 
established  die   reverend  Mr.  Peck  in  it,   ac 
cording  to  act  of  the   assembly ;    who  under 
took  and  proceeded  in  it,  teaching  the  learned 
languages  and  the  sciences.      But  the  convul-. 
sions     of    the     times,   the   dissolution  of  the 
colony  in  1664,  the  discouragements  Mr.  Peck 
met  with  for  want  of  proper  support,  and  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Davenport  from  New  Haven 
to  Boston  in  1667,  broke  up  the  college — and 
left  this   well  begun  literary  institution  to   go 
out  and  terminate  in  a  public  grammar  school, 
upheld  in  this  town,  and  holding  the  Hopkins' 
funds,  and  the  other  endowments    of  college 
estate,  to  this  day.     Yale  college  is  a  different 
institution,  and  not  at  all  built  upon  the   foun 
dation  of  this  first  college,  which  became  ex-. 
tinct  in  1664,  and  especially  long  before  17GO,. 
when  the  present  college  was  founded  at  Say- 
brook,  ana  before  1717,  when  it  was  removed' 
and    settled   in  New  Haven.     By  this  it  ap 
pears  what  early  attention  was   paid  to  litera 
ture  by  New  Haven  colony,  from  its  founda 
tion  and  first  settlement.     Our  ancestors  seem 
to  have   paid  an  early  attention  to-  every  thing 
that   respected  the   well  ordering  of  society,, 
as  to  laws,  government,  religion  and  literature. 
Never  was  dominion  and  government  more- 
justly    and  firmly    administered    than    in    tho 
colony  of     New   Haven,     during     the     first 
twenty-fire  years  from  the  original  plantation 
of    the   colony   to  its  consolidation,  with    the 
colony  of   Hartford,     or    Connecticut,    1664; 
when    New  Haven    colony    terminated,    eji(i 
was  absorbed  in  the  joint    union  of  the  Uvo> 
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colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut, 
under  the  polity  of  the  charter  procured  by 
Governor  Winthrop  in  1662;  a  polity  very 
similar  to  that  which  had  obtained  at  New 
Haven  from  its  original.  Though  it  began 
with  the  three  towns  of  New  Haven  Milford 
and  Guildford,  as  did  Connecticut  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  three  towns  of  Hartford,  Wind 
sor  and  Wethersfield  ;  yet  it  was  joined  so 
early  as  1642  by  Stamford,  while  Stratford 
and  Fail-field,  about  the  same  time,  joined 
with  Hartford  :  and  1618  New  Haven  was 
joined  by  Southold,  on  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  and  was  in  negociation  to  be  joined  by 
Oysfer-Bay.  Before  this,  1644,  Totoket,  or 
Branford,  had  sprung  from  New  Haven  and 
Guillord,  as  had  Paugasset,  or  Derby,  from 
Milford  and  New  Haven,  by  1658  or  1660,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  judges,  who  some 
times,  lodged  there.  At  first,  as  I  said,  only 
three  towns  consociated:  from  1643  to  1653, 
they  were  five;  by  the  union  of  Southold,  in 
1654,  they  became  six :  and  so  continued  a 
confederacy  of  six  towns  to  the  time  of  the 
Budges,  and  to  the  dissolution  of  the  colony 
in  1664.  So  that  here  was  the  basis  for  a 
house  of  twelve  deputies;  which,  with  a  go 
vernor,  deputy-governor,  and  three  or  four, 
,-nid  sometimes  five  magistrates,  formed  the 
senate  of  this  little  sovereignty. 

The  state  of  the  magistracy  was  thus  : — 
Theophilus  Eaton  had  been  annually  elected 
governor,  and  Stephen  Goodyear  deputy- 
governor,  from  the  beginning  till  1657,  when 
Uiis  was  the  magistracy: 

Election,  21th  3d.  m.  1657. 

Theophilus  Eaton,  governor. 

Stephen  Goodyear,  deputy-governor. 

Francis  Newman,          } 

Mr.  Leet,  \  magistrates. 

Mr.  Fenn,  ) 

Francis  Newman,  secretary. 

,Mr.  Wakeman,  treasurer. 

Thomas  Kimberly,  marshal. 

•  Governor  Eaton  died  in  New-Haven  1657; 
and  Deputy-Governor  Goodyear  died  in  Lon 
don  the  year  1658.  At  the  election,  May  1658, 
Mr.  Newman  came  in  governor,  and  Mr.  Leet 
deputy-governor.  Matthew  Gilbert,  Benja 
min  Fenn,  and  Jasper  Crane,  magistrates : 
Wakeman,  treasurer,  William  Gibbard,  secre 
tary,  and  Kimberly,  marshal.  In  1659,  the 
same,  only  Robert  Treat,  of  Milford,  instead 
of  Mr.  Fenn.  In  1660,  the  same.  Governor 
Newman  died  November  18,  1660:  and  at 
the  accession  of  the  judges.  March  1661, 
they  stood  thus  : 

William  Lc-et,  of  G  uilford,  deputy-governor 

Matthew  Gilbert,  of  N.  Haven,  } 

Robert  Treat,  of  Milford,  >  magistrates. 

Jasper  Crane,  of  Branford,         ) 

John  Wakeman,  treasurer,  ) 

William  Gibbard,  secretary,  jML of 

Thoma's  Kimberly,  marshal!,     )  N'  Haven 

These,  with  the  four  deputies  of  Ne\\ 
Haven  town  court,  were  the  princi|>al  men 
concerned  in  the  transactions  about  the  judges 
At  the  election,  May  29,  1661,  the  critical 
time,  the  freemen  concluded  to  augment  the 
magistracy  to  five,  though  for  several  years 
they  had  but  three,  besides  the  two  gover 
nors ;  and  accordingly  the  election,  1561 
Stood  thus  : 


Court  of  Election,  29th  May,  1661.* 
William  Leet,  was  chosen  governor. 
Matthew  Gilbert,  deputy-governor. 
Benjamin  Fenn,        | 
fiobert  Treat 

Jasper  Crane,  >  chosen  magistrates. 

John  Wakeman, 
William  Gibbard,     3 

All  took  the  oath  of  office  but  Mr.  Wake 
man  and  Mr.  Gibbard,  who  resigned.  Mr. 
Fenn  took  the  oath  "  with  this  explanation 
before  the  oath  was  administered)  that  he 
would  take  the  oath  to  act  in  his  place  accord- 
ng  to  the  laws  of  this  jurisdiction.  But  in 
case  any  business  from  without  should  pre 
sent,  he  conceived  he  should  give  no  offence 
f  he  did  not  attend  it :  who  desired  that  so 
t  might  be  understood." 

Roger  Ailing,  treasurer. 
James  Bishop,  secretary. 
Thomas  Kimberly,   marshal. — All  for 
the  year  ensuing, 

General  Court,  May  29,  1661. 

PRESENT. 

The  Governor, 
Deputy-governor. 
Mr.  Fenn,  Mr.  Treat,  Mr.  Crane. 

Deputies. 

Lieutenant  Nash,         »  New.Haven. 
John  Cooper,  j 

John  Fletcher,  )  ivr-ir    j 

„,  -Mr  i  (.  }  Milford. 

Ihomas  Welch,  ) 

Mr.  Robert  Kitchell,  )  .-,    .,r     , 
T  u    TT>      i  >  Guilford. 

John  I1  owler,  ) 

Richard  Law,  I  „        r     , 

Francis  Bell, 

Barnabas  Horton,        )  0       111 
•wr-ir         T>       •  1  Southold. 

William  Furrier, 

Lieutenant  Swaine,      )  „        /.     , 
-.,,•  >  Branford. 

.Lawrence  Ward, 

Having  exhibited  this  synoptical  view  of 
the  polity  and  government,  I  shall  next  make 
a  chronological  statement  of  events  and  occur 
rences  to  be  afterwards  verified  and  enlarged 
upon. 

1660 — 1.  March  7.  The  judges  arrived 
at  New-Haven  and  appeared  publicly,  having 
in  their  way  first  called  upon,  and  been  hos 
pitably  received  by  Governor  Winthrop;  and 
been  in  like  manner  received  by  Governor 
Leet. 

27.  Went  to  Milford,  as  if  departing  for 
Manhados,  or  New-York  ;  but  returned  in 
the  night,  and  were  secreted  at  Mr.  Daven 
port's  till  the  30th  of  April,  and  at  Mr.  Jones's 
till  llth  of  May. 

April.  The  King's  warrant  arrived  at 
Boston  ; — where  they  had  previously,  upon 
seeing  the  king's  proclamation  from  Barba- 
does,  in  March,  made  a  fictitious  search 
through  Massachusetts.  . 

May  11.  Removed  from  Jones's  to  the 
mills,  two  miles  from  town.  On  the  same 
day  Kellond  and  Kirk  arrived  at  Governor 
Leet's,  with  only  the  copy  of  the  king's  or 
der,  sent  by  the  governor  of  Boston;  on  which 
Governor  Leet  did  not  act  decidedly:  yet 
sent  a  letter  to  magistrate  Gilbert,  with  advice 
of  the  town  deputies,  to  search  avid  apprehend. 
The  judges  had  notice,  and  left  Jones's  for  the 
woods  ;  yet  designedly  appeared  twice  after 
wards,  while  the  pursuivants  were  in  town — 
first  at  the  bridge,  again  at  Mrs.  Eyers's. 

*  New  Haven  College  Records. 


13.  The  pursuivants  arrived  in  New-Ha- 
en.  The  governor  and  magistrates  convene 
there  the  same  day,  and  under  great  pressure 
and  perplexity,  the  pursuivants  demanding  a 
warrant  in  the  king's  name  for  a  general 
search — which  was  refused.  On  this  day  it 
s  supposed  the  singular  and  dangerous 
events  happened,  partly  before  the  governor 
arrived  in  town,  by  the  marshals  attempting 
to  take  the  judges  near  the  bridge,  which  • 
must  have  been  by  a  warrant  from  Mr.  Gil- 
aert,  though  not  at  first  to  be  found — partly 
afterwards  at  Mrs.  Eyers's.  The  judges  this 
day  retired  and  went  to  Hatchet-Harbour,  and 
thence  to  the  cave  prepared  by  Sperry,  con 
ducted  by  Jones  and  Burral.  After  the  pur 
suivants  were  gone,  and  before  the  session  of 
assembly,  a  thorough  but  illusory  search  was 
made  by  order  of  the  magistrates.  The  pres 
sure  so  great  and  dangerous,  that  several  de- 
lined  serving  in  office  the  next  assembly  and 
town  court. 

May  17.  The  assembly  convened  speed- 
ly  in  four  days  after  the  pursuivants  arrived 
n  town,  and  perhaps  in  two  days  after  their 
departure.  To  whom  the  governor  stating, 
that  upon  receiving  the  king's  real  order,  he 
lad  issued  a  warrant,  and  had  caused  search 
to  be  made;  every  requisite  seemed  to  have 
seen  already  done,  and  so  the  assembly  had 
nothing  further  to  do  in  the  case. 

29.  Came  on  the  general  election;  when 
the  court  found  no  necessity  of  doing  any 
thing  further  about  the  judges.  Yet  as  the 
governor  and  Mr.  Gilbert  were  in  danger,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  judges  should  sur 
render,  which  they  stood  ready  to  do. 

June  11.  The  judges  left  the  cavr,  and 
went  over  to  Guilford  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  governor:  who,  though  he  never  saw 
them,  yet  lodged  them  several  nights  in  his 
stone  cellar,  and  sent  them  food,  or  they  wort' 
fed  from  his  table.  Here  and  at  Mr.  Rosse- 
ter's  they  spent  above  a  week,  while  it  was 
eliberated  whether  the  surrendery  could  or 
could  not  be  put  off,  or  at  least  deferred.  Fi 
nally,  their  friends  would  not  suffer  ihem  to 
surrender  at  this  time  ;  and  it  was  ci  Deluded 
that  they  should  retire  again  to  their  conceal 
ment.  Upon  which  they  returned  to  Nev 
Haven. 

June.  20.  They  appeared  publicly  at  New 
Haven  ;  and  though  cautiously,  yet  design 
edly. 

24.  They  retired  into  the  woods  to  Jieir 
cave,  and  never  more  came  into  open  life,  or 
out  of  concealment.  But  wandering  about 
and  shifting  their  several  harbours,  were  some 
times  at  Hatchet-Harbour,  sometimes  at  To 
toket,  sometimes  at  Paugasset,  and  at  three 
different  places  or  lodgments  behind  the 
West  Rock,  until  the  19th  of  August,  1601, 
when  thev  removed  and  settled  in  secrecy  at 
Milford  fur  two  years.  At  times  the  places, 
of  their  lodgments  were  secretly  made  known 
to  the  governor,  to  whom  they  ever  stood  rea 
dy  to  surrender  themselves. 

July  4.  The  governor  and  magistrates  of 
Massachusetts  colony  were  greatly  agitated 
both  for  themselves  and  for  New  Haven. 
They  wrote  a  fraternal  but  reprehensory  let- 
ler  to  New  Haven.  Upon  \vlnch  Governor 
Leet  convened  the  general  assembly. 

Aug.  I.  The  general  court  met  at  New 
Haven,  and  wrote  an  answer  to  Boston. 

Su.  5.      Declaration  of  the   commissioners. 
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of  die  united  colonies,  that  search  had  actually 
been  made  in  all  the  colonies  without  success, 
aud  enjoining  and  ordering  further  search  and 
apprehension.  This  very  much  ended  the 
business,  and  the  judges  left  at  rest,  at  least 
no  further  molested. 

The  New  Haven  politicians  of  that  day 
judged  more  justly  and  with  deeper  discern 
ment,  and  acted  with  more  ultimate  firmness, 
on  this  great  and  trying  occasion,  than  their 
brethren  at  Boston.  While  Boston  trembled 
for  them ;  they  knew  and  felt  themselves,  from 
circumstances  then  unknown  to  Boston,  to  have 
conducted  with  safety  and  security  in  this 
dangerous  situation.  Having  made  this  state 
ment  of  facts,  I  proceed  to  adduce  extracts 
from  the  public  records,  and  traditionary  elu 
cidations  upon  them. 

",'lta   meeting  of  the  general  court  for    the 

jurisdiction,  May  17,  1661. 
"  The  deputy  governor  declared  to  the  court 
the  rause  of  the  meeting,  viz.,  that  he  had 
received  a  copy  of  a.  letter  from  his  majesty 
with  another  letter  from  the  governor  of  the 
Massachusetts,  for  the  apprehending  of  Colo 
nel  Whalley  and  Colonel  Goffe,  which  letters 
he  showed  to  the  court,  acquainted  them  that 
forthwith  upon  the  receipt  of  them,  granted 
his  letters  to  th<-  magistrate  of  New  Haven, 
by  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  depu 
ties,  ihere  to  make  present  and  diligent  search 
throughout  their  town  for  the  said  persons 
accordingly;  which  letters  the  messengers 
carried,  but  found  not  the  magistrate  at  home  ; 
and  that  lie  himself  followed  after  the  mes 
senger.-;,  and  came  into  New  Haven  soon  after 
thorn,  the  13th  May,  16G1.  bringing  with  him 
Mr.  Crane,  magistrate  at  Branford,  who  when 
they  were  come  sent  presently  for  the  magis 
trates  of  New  Haven  and  Milford,  and  the  de 
puties  of  New  Haven  court.  The  magistrates 
thus  sent  for  not  being  yet  come,  they  advised 
with  the  deputies  about  the  matter,  and  after 
a  short  debate  with  the  deputies,  was  writino- 
a  warrant  for  search  of  the  above  said  colo 
nels,  but  the  magistrates  before  spoken  of  be 
ing  come,  upon  further  consideration  (the  case 
being  weighty)  it  was  resolved  to  cal!  the  ge 
neral  court,  for  the  effectual  carrying  on  of 
the  work.  The  deputy  governor  further  in 
formed  the  court  that  himself  and  the  magis 
trates  told  die  messengers,  that  they  were 
far  from  hindering  the  search,  and  they  were 
sorry  that  it  so  fell  out,  and  were  resolved  to 
pursue  the  matter,  that  an  answer  should  be 
prepared  against  their  return  from  the  Dutch. 
The  court  being  met,  when  they  heard  the 
matter  declared,  and  had  heard  his  majesty's 
letter,  and  the  letter  from  the  governor  of  the 
Massachusetts,  they  all  declared  they  did  not 
know  that  they  were  in  die  colony,  or  had 
been  for  divers  weeks  past,  and  bo'th  magis 
trates  and  deputies  wished  a  search  had  been 
sooner  ma  1",  and  did  now  order  that  the  ma 
gistrates  take  care  and  send  forth  the  warrant, 
diat  a  speedy  diligent  search  be  made  through 
out  the  jurisdiction,  in  pursuance  of  his  ma 
jesty's  commands,  according  to  the  letters  re 
ceived,  aid  that  from  the  several  plantations 
a  return  be  ma-le,  and  that  it  may  be  record 
ed.  And  whereas  there  have  been  rumours 
of  their  late  bring  known  at  New  Haven,  it 
liath  been  enquir-'d  into,  and  several  persons 
examined,  but  could  find  no  truth  in  those 
reports,  and  for  any  that  doth  appear,  are  but 


unjust  suspicions,  and  groundless  reports 
against  the  place,  to  raise  ill  surmises  and  re 
proaches."  [N.H.  Records. 
Those  in  administration  at  this  critical  lime 
will  appear  by  the  following  extracts  from 
the  public  records. 

"At  a  general  court  held  at  New  Haven  for 
the  jurisdiction,  August  \st,  1661. 

PRESENT. 

The  governor, 

Deputy-governor, 

Mr.  Benjamin  Sterne,  ^ 

Mr.  Robert  Treat,         >  magistrates. 

Mr.  Jasper  Crane,         ) 


Deputies. 
John  Cooper, 
James  Bishop, 
John  Fletcher, 
Thomas  Welch, 
Mr.  Robert  Kitchill,. 
George  Hubbard, 
Richard  Law, 
Lieutenant  Swaine, 
Lawrence  Ward, 


>  New  Haven. 
I  Milford. 

>  Guilford. 
Stamford. 

>  Branford. 


"  The  governor  informed  the  court  of  the 
occasion  of  calling  them  together  at  this  time ; 
and  among  the  rest,  the  mam  thing  insisted 
upon  was,  to  consider  what  application  to 
make  to  the  king  in  the  case  we  now  stood, 
being  like  to  be  rendered  worse  to  the  king 
than  the  other  colonies,  they  seeing  it  an  in 
cumbent  duty  so  to  do.  The  governor  in 
formed  the  court  also,  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  council  in  the  bay,  whicli  was 
read,  wherein  was  intimated  of  sundry  com 
plaints  in  England  made  against  New  Eng 
land,  and  that  the  committee  in  England  take 
notice  of  the  neglect  of  the  other  colonies  in 
their  non  application  to  the  king. 

Now  the  court  taking  the  matter  into  se 
rious  consideration,  after  much  debate  and 
advice,  concluded  that  the  writing  should  be 
sent  to  the  council  in  the  bay,  the  copy 
whereof  is  as  follows: 

"  Honorable  Gentlemen, 

"  Yours,  dated  the  4th  of  July,  (61, 
with  a  postscript  of  the  15th,  we  received 
July  30th,  which  was  communicated  to  our 
general  court,  August  1st.  We  have  consid 
ered  what  you  please  to  relate  of  those 
complaints  made  against  New-England,  and 
of  what  spirit  they  are  represented  to  be  of, 
upon  occasion  of  that  false  report  against 
Captain  Leveret,  who  we  believe  to  have 
more  wisdom  and  honesty  than  so  to  report ; 
and  we  are  assured  that  New  England  is  not 
of  that  spirit.  And  as  for  the  other  colonies' 
neglect  in  non-application  with  yourselves,  to 
his  majesty  the  last  year,  it  hath  not  been 
forborne  upon  any  such  account,  as  we  for 
ourselves  profess  and  believe  for  our  neigh 
bors.  But  only  in  such  new  and  accustomed 
matters,  were  in  the  dark  to  hit  it  in  way  ol 
agreement,  as  to  a  former  satisfaction  that 
might  be  acceptable  ;  but,  since  that  of  your 
colonies  hath  come,  to  our  view,  it  is  much  to 
our  content,  and  we  solemnly  profess  from 
our  hearts  to  own  and  say  the  same  to  his 
majesty  ;  and  do  engage  to  him  full  subjec 
tion  and  allegiance  with  yourselves  accord 
ingly,  with  profession  of  the  same  ends  in 
coming  with  like  permission  and  combining 
with  yourselves  and  the  other  neighbouring 


colonies,  as  by  tue  preface  of  our  articles 
may  appear,  upon  which  grounds  we  both 
supplicate  and  hope  to  find  a  like  protection, 
privileges,  immunises,  and  favours,  from  his 
royal  majesty.  And  as  for  that  you  note  of 
our  not  so  diligent  attention  to  his  majesty's 
warrant,  we  have  given  you  an  account  of 
before,  that  it  was  not  done  out  of  any  mind 
to  slight  or  disown  his  majesty's  authority, 
&c.,  in  the  least,  nor  out  of  favour  to  the  colo 
nels,  nor  did  it  hinder  the  effect  of  their  ap 
prehending,  they  being  gone  before  the  war 
rant  came  into  our  colony,  as  is  since  fully 
proved  ;  but  only  there  was  a  gainsaying  of 
the  gentlemen's  earnestness  who  retarded 
their  own  business  to  wait  upon  ours  without 
commission,  and  also  out  of  scruple  of  con 
science  and  fear  of  non-faithfulness  to  our 
people,  who  committed  all  our  authority  to 
us  under  oath  by  owning  a  general  governor, 
unto  whom  the  warrant  was  directed,  as  such, 
implicitly,  and  that  upon  misinformation  to 
his  majesty  given,  though  other  magistrates 
were  mentioned,  yet,  (as  some  thought,)  it 
was  in  or  under  him,  which  oversight  (if  so 
it  shall  be  apprehended)  we  hope  upon  our 
humble  acknowledgment,  his  majesty  will 
pardon,  and  also  that  other  and  greater  be 
wailed  remission  in  one,  in  not  securing  them 
till  we  came  and  knew  their  place  out  of 
overmuch  belief  of  their  pretended  reality 
to  resume  upon  themselves  according  to  their 
promise  to  save  their  country  harmless,  which 
failing  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
by  how  much  the  more  we  had  used  all  dili 
gence  to  press  for  such  a  delivery  upon  some 
of  those  that  had  showed  them  former  kind 
ness,  as  had  been  done  other  where,  when, 
as  none  of  the  magistrates  could  otherwise 
do  any  thing  in  it,  they  being  altogether  igno 
rant  where  they  were,  or  how  to  come  at 
them,  nor  truly  do  they  now,  nor  can  we  be 
lieve  that  they  are  hid  any  where  in  this  co 
lony,  since  that  departure  or  defeatment. 
But,  however  the  consequence  prove,  we 
must  wholly  rely  on  the  mercy  of  God  and 
the  king,  with  promise  to  do  our  endeavour  to 
regain  them  if  opportunity  serve.  Where 
fore  in  this  our  great  distress,  we  earnestly 
desire  your  aid  to  present  us  to  his  majesty 
in  our  cordially  owning  and  complying  with 
your  address,  as  if  it  had  been  done  and  said 
by  our  very  selves,  who  had  begun  to  draw 
up  something  that  way,  but  were  dishearten 
ed  through  sense  of  feebleness  and  incapacity 
to  procure  a  meet  agent  to  present  it  in  our 
disadvantaged  state,  by  these  providences  oc 
curring,  hoping  you  will  favor  us  in  this  latter 
and  better  pleasing  manner  of  doing,  which 
we  shall  take  thankfully  from  you,  and  be 
willing  to  join  in  the  proportionate  share  of 
charge  for  a  common  agent  to  solicit  New 
England's  affairs  in  England,  which  we  think 
necessary  to  procure  the  benefit  of  all  acts  of 
indemnity,  grace,  or  favour,  on  all  our  behalfs, 
as  well  as  in  other  respects  to  prevent  the 
mischiefs  of  such  as  malign  and  seek  to  mis 
inform  against  us,  of  which  sort  there  be 
many  to  com  plot  now-a-days  with  great  sedu 
lity.  If  you  shall  desert  us  in  this  affliction 
to  present  us  as  before  by  the  transcript  01 
this  our  letter  or  otherwise,  together  with 
the  petition  and  acknowledgment  herewithall 
sent,  we  shall  yet  look  up  to  our  God  that 
deliverance  may  arise  another  way  resting." 
[Extr.  JS'ew  Haven  Records, 
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Thus  far  had  I  written,  when  1  thought  of 
looking  into  Governor  Hutchinson's  supple 
ment,  or  collection  of  original  papers,  edited 
by  him,  1769,  to  see  if  I  could  collect  some 
scattered  lights.  Upon  this  I  found  what  I 
had  read  many  years  ago,  but  which  was  out 
of  my  mind,  the  pursuivant's  report,  in  which 
there  is  an  elucidation  of  some  dates  and 
transactions  already  alluded  to,  and  wherein 
there  are  some  omissions,  as  respecting  Mr. 
Davenport  and  the  thorough  examination  of 
his  house,  and  the  search  of  other  houses  in 
town  and  the  vicinity,  the  memoir  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  uniform  and  constant  tradi 
tion  in  New  Haven. 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  copies  of  au 
thentic  documents,  as  well  to  illustrate  the 
history,  as  to  show  the  pressing  danger  in 
which  these  hunted  exiles  were  involved  ;  and 
also  to  show  the  distresses  with  which  Mr. 
Davenport,  and  Go\'ernor  Leet,  and  the  ma 
gistrates  of  New  Haven  colony  were  incom- 
passed,  by  their  perseverance  in  protecting 
and  concealing  these  meritorious  exiles — 
iiicritorious,  if  the  cause  in  which  they  suffer 
ed  was  just, 

Copy  of  a   Report  to    Governor  Endicoft,  by 

Thomas  Kellond  and  Thomas  Kirk. 
"  Ilimuurablc  Sir, 

"  We  according  to  your  honour's  order  de 
parted  in  search  after  Colonels  Goft'e  and 
Whalley  (persons  declared  traitors  to  his  ma 
jesty)  from  Boston  May  the  7th,  1661,  a.bout 
six  o'clock  at  night,  and  arrived  at  Hartford 
die  10th  day,  and  repaired  to  Governor  Win- 
throp,  and  gave  him  your  honour's  letter  and 
Ins  majesty's  order  for  the  apprehending  of 
Colonels  Whalley  and  Goffc,  who  gave  us 
an  account  that  they  did  not  stay  there,  but 
went  directly  for  New  Haven,  but  informed 
us  that  one  Symon  Lobden  guided  them  tr 
die  town.  The  honourable  governor  carried 
Limself  very  nobly  to  us,  and  was  very  dili 
gent  to  supply  us  with  all  manner  of  conveni 
ences  for  the  prosecution  of  them,  and  pro 
mised  all  diligent  search  should  be  made  after 
them  in  that  jurisdiction,  which  was  after 
wards  performed.  The  llth  day  we  arrived 
at  Guilibrd,  and  repaired  to  the  deputy-go 
vernor,  William  Leet,  and  delivered  him  your 
honour's  letter  and  the  copy  of  his  majesty's 
order  for  the  apprehending  of  die  aforesaid 
persons,  with  whom  at  that  time  were  several 
persons.  After  tho  perusal  of  them,  he  be 
gan  to  read  them  audibly,  whereupon  we  told 
him  it  was  convenient  to  be  more  private  in 
such  concernments  as  that  was ;  upon  which 
withdrawing  to  a  chamber,  lie  told  us  he  had 
not  seen  the  two  colonels  in  nine-  weeks. 
We  acquainted  him  with  the  information  we 
had  received  that  they  were  at  New  Haven 
since  that  time  he  mentioned,  and  thereupon 
desired  him  to  furnish  us  with  horses,  &c. 
which  was  prepared  with  some  delays,  which 
we  took  notice  of  to  him,  and  after  our  part 
ing  with  him  out  of  his  house  and  in  the  way 
to  the  ordinary,  came  to  us  one  Dennis  Seran- 
ton,  and  told  us  he  would  warrant  dial  Co 
lonels  Goffe  and  Whalley  at  the  time  of  his 
speaking  were  harboured  at  the  house  of  one 
Mr.  Davenport,  a  minister  at  New  Haven, 
and  that  one  Goodman  Bishop,  of  the  town 
of  Guilford,  was  able  to  give  us  the  like  ac 
counts,  and  that,  without  all  question,  Deputy 
Leet  knew  as  much,  and  that  Mr.  Davenport 


ad  put  in  ten  pounds  worth  of  fresh  pro 
visions  atone  time  into  his  house,  and  that  it 
was  imagined  it  was  purposely  for  the  enter 
tainment  of  them. 

And  the  said  Scranton  said  further,  that 
Goffe  and  Whalley  should  say,  that  if  they 
lad  but  two  hundred  friends  that  would  stand 
by  them,  they  would  not  care  for  Old  or  New 
England  :  Whereupon  we  asked  if  ho  would 
depose  to  that :  He  replied  he  would,  that  it 
was  openly  spoken  by  them  in  the  head  of  a 
company  in  the  field  a  training.  Which 
words  wore  also  confirmed  by  several  others, 
as  also  information  that  GofFe  and  Whalley 
were  seen  very  lately  betwixt  the  houses 
of  Mr.  Davenport  and  one  Jones,  and  it  was 
imagined  that  one  lay  at  one  of  their  houses, 
and  the  other  at  the  other's.  Upon  which  we 
went  back  to  the  Deputy's  and  required  our 
horses,  with  aid,  and  a  power  to  search  and 
apprehend  them  ;  horses  were  provided  for 
us,  but  he  refused  to  give  us  any  power  to 
search  and  apprehend  them,  nor  order  any 
other,  and  he  said  he  could  do  nothing  until 
he  had  spoken  with  one  Mr.  Gilbert  and  the 
rest  of  the  magistrates ;  upon  whicli  we  told 
him  we  should  go  to  New  Haven,  and  stay 
until  we  heard  from  him,  but  before  we  took 
horse  the  aforesaid  Dennis  Scranton  gave  us 
information,  there  was  an  Indian  of  the  town 
waiting,  which  he  told  us  was  to  give  nolice 
of  our  coming.  But  to  our  certain  know 
ledge  one  John  Megges  was  sent  a  horse 
back  before  us,  and  by  his  speedy  and  unex 
pected  going  so  early  before  day  was  to  give 
them  information,  and  the  rather  because  by 
the  delay,  was  used  it  was  break  of  day  be 
fore  we  got  to  horse,  so  lie  got  there  before 
us.  Upon  our  suspicion  we  required  the  de 
puty  that  the  said  John  Megges  might  be  ex 
amined  what  his  business  was  that  might 
occasion  Ins  so  early  going  ;  to  which  the  de 
puty  answered,  that  he  did  not  know  any 
such  thing,  and  refused  to  examine  him  ;  and 
being  at  New  Haven,  which  was  the 
thirteenth  day,  the  deputy  arrived  within  two 
hours  or  thereabouts  after  us,  and  came  to  us 
to  the  court  chamber,  where  we  again  ac 
quainted  him  with  the  information  we  had  re 
ceived,  and  that  we  had  cause  to  believe  they 
were  concealed  in  New  Haven,  and  there 
upon  we  required  his  assistance  and  aid  for 
their  apprehension :  To  which  he  answered 
that  he  did  not  believe  they  were  there  : 
Whereupon  we  desired  him  to  empower  us, 
or  order  others  for  it :  To  which  he  gave  us 
this  answer,  That  he  could  not,  nor  would  not 
make  us  magistrates  :  We  replied,  we  our 
selves  would  personally  adventure  in  the 
search  and  apprehension  of  them  in  two 
houses  where  we  had  reason  to  imagine  they 
lay  hid,  if  they  would  give  way  to  it  and  en 
able  us :  To  which  he  replied,  he  neither 
would  nor  could  do  any  thing  until  the 
freemen  met  together.  To  which  we  set  be 
fore  him  the  danger  of  that  delay,  and  their 
inevitable  escape,  and  how  much  the  service 
of  Ins  country  was  despised  and  trampled  on 
by  him,  and  that  we  supposed  by  his  unwil 
lingness  to  assist  in  the  apprehension,  he  was 
willing  they  should  escape ;  after  whicli  he 
left  us  and  went  to  several  of  the  magistrates, 
and  were-  together  five  or  six  hours  m  con 
sultation,  and  upon  breaking  up  of  their  coun 
cil,  they  would  not  nor  could  not  do  any  thing 
until  they  had  called  a  general  court  of  the 


freemen  ;  whereupon  we  represented  to  him 
your  honour's  and  Governor  Winthrop's  war 
rants  as  precedents,  who  upon  the  receipt  of 
his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  order  concerning 
said  persons,  stood  not  upon  such  niceties  and 
formalities,  but  endeavoured  to  make  all  ex 
pedition  in  seizing  on  them,  if  to  be  found  in 
their  government,  and  also  how  your  honour 
had  recommended  the  grand  affair  to  him,  and 
how  much  the  honour  and  justice  of  his  ma 
jesty  was  concerned,  and  how  ill  his  sacred 
majesty  would  resent  such  horrid  and  detest 
able  concealments  and  abettings  of  such 
traitors  and.  regicides  as  they  were,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  would  honour  and  obey  the  king 
or  no  in  this  affair,  and  set  before  him  the  dan 
ger  which  by  law  is  incurred  by  any  one  that 
conceals  or  abets  traitors ;  to  which  the  de 
puty,  Leet  answered,  we  honour  his  mnje«tv. 
but  we  have  tender  consciences. 

To  which  we  replied,  that  we  believed  dint 
he  knew  where  lie  were,  and  only  pretended 
tenderness  of  conscience  for  a  refusal  :  np<  n 
which  tliey  drew  into  consultation  again,  and 
after  two  or  three  hours  spent,  in  the  evenim; 
the  deputy  and  magistrates  came  to  us  at  tin- 
head  of  the  stairs  in  the  ordinary,  and  trikt  .-> 
one  of  us  by  the  hand,  and  wished  he  h;:d 
been  a  ploughman  and  had  never  been  in  tin- 
office,  since  he  found  it  so  weighty. 

To  which  we  told  him,  that  for  their  respcn 
to  two  traitors  they  would  do  themselves  in 
jury  and  possibly  ruin  themselves  and  the 
whole  colony  of  New  Haven,  and  still  ron- 
tinuing  to  press  them  to  their  duty  and  lo\  ait  v 
to  his  majesty,  and  whether  they  would  own 
his  majesty  or  no,  it  was  answered,  they  \\  i  :i!d 
first  know  whether  his  majesty  would  i.-vn 
them. 

This  was  the  substance  of  our  proceedings, 
there  was  other  circumstantial  expressions 
which  are  too  tedious  to  trouble  your  lii.nri  r 
withal,  and  which  we  have  given  your  hor.rmr 
a  verbal  account  of,  and  conceive  it  ncTi'livs 
to  insist  any  further;  and  so  finding  them  ob 
stinate  and  pertinacious  in  their  contempt  of 
his  majesty,  we  came  away  the  next  ihiy  in 
prosecution  after  them,  according  to  ir:?inu-- 
tions,  to  the  governor  of  Manhados,  fn  m 
whom  we  received  civil  respects,  and  ;i  p:is- 
rmse,  if  they  were  within  his  jurisdiction,  \\  e- 
should  command  what  aid  we  pleased,  l.ut  lor 
sending  of  them  according  to  your  honour's  rv- 
quest,  he  could  not  answer  it  to  his  masters  at 
home,  but  if  they  came  there  he  should  give 
your  honour  timely  notice :  Whereupon  we  re 
quested  his  honour  the  governor  of  Manhados 
to  luy  a  restraint  upon  all  shipping  from  trans 
porting  them,  which  he  promised  should  hu 
done,  and  also  to  give  order  to  his  fiscal  or 
chief  officer  to  make  private  search  in  all  vt-s- 
sels  for  them  that  were  going  thence. 

Upon  which  we  finding  any  other  means 
would  be  ineffectual,  we  made  our  return 
hither  by  sea,  to  give  your  honour  an  account, 
und  to  which  (when  your  honour  shall  require 
it)  are  ready  to  depose  to  the  truth  of  it,  and 
remain, — Sir, — 

Your  honour's  humble  servants, 
THOMAS   KI-XLOMR, 
THOMAS  KIKK. 
Boston,  May  29th,  1061. 

30th  May,  16G1. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kellond  and  Mr.  Thoma* 
Kirk  having  delivered  this  paper  to  the  go- 
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vernur  as  their  return,  in  answer  to  what  they 
were  employed,  deposed  before  the  governor 
and  magistrates,  that  what  is  there  expressed 
is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

Per  EDWARD  RAWSON,  Secretary." 

Copy  of  a  letter  from   Secretary  Rau-son  to 
IVilliam    Lcet,    Esq.    Governor   of  New 
Hnrcn  jurisdiction. 
"  Honoured  >S'tr, 

"  The  Councilof  our  jurisdiction  being  as 
sembled  the  4th  instant  at  Boston,  ordered  me 
to  signify  to  you   what    lately  they  have   re 
ceived  from  England  by  Captain  Leveret,  his 
letter  being  dated  12th  April,  1661,  who  tells 
us  that  however  our  address  to   his   majesty 
came  seasonably,  and  had  a  gracious  answer, 
yet  many  complaints  and  claims  are  multiplied 
against  us,  and  that  we  are  like  to  hear  from 
his   majesty's     committee,    what   those   com 
plaints    are,  and  what  is   expected  from  us ; 
that  an  oath   was    produced    against  him  for 
saying  that  rather  than  we   should   or  would 
admit  of  appeals  here,  we  would  or    should 
sell   the    country    to    the   Spaniards  :     which 
though  he  absolutely  denied  that    ever  he  so 
said,  and  that  if  he  should  have  so  said  he  had 
wronged  his  country  very  much,  some  of  the 
said  committee  said  the  words  if  spoken  they 
were  pardoned,  but  they  looked  at  the  words 
not  so  much  his  as  the  spirit  of  the   country, 
and  though  again  he  desired  that  the  country 
might  not   sutfer   in  their  minds   for  what  he 
knew  was  so  much  and  so   far  from  them,  as 
to  think  ought  in  any  such  respect,  yet  one  of 
them   proceeded  to  question  him,  whether  if 
we  dared  we  would  not  cast  off  our  allegiance 
and  subjection  to  his  majesty  :  He  answered, 
he  did  apprehend  we  were   honest   men  and 
had   declared  in   our    application  to   his  ma 
jesty   the  contrary,  and    therefore  could    not 
have  such  thoughts  of  us  without  the  breach 
of  charity  ;    that  it   is  no  less  than  necessary 
we  had  some  able   persons  to   appear  for  us, 
well  furnished  to  carry  on  our  business,  which 
will  not  be   without  money  :  that  the  council 
for  plantations  demanded  of  him  whether  we 
had    proclaimed  the  king,  and  whether  there 
was  not  much  opposition  to  the   agreeing  of 
our  application.     He  answered  he  knew  not, 
only  had  heard  Captain   Breden   say  so,  but 
humbly  submitted  to  their  consideration,  that 
neither  we  nor  any  other  were  to  be  conclud 
ed  by  debates,  but  by  our  conclusions,  which 
were  sent  and  presented  to  his  majesty  in  our 
names.     They  took  notice,  from  enquiry,  that 
it  was  only  from   one   colony,   namely,  Mas 
sachusetts,   and   have  their  considerations  of 
the    other  colonies    neglects,  to   speak    most 
favorably  thereof.      Thus  far   as  to  the  letter. 
Further,  1  am   required  to  signify  to  you  as 
from  them,  that  the  non  attendance  with  dili 
gence  to  execute   the  king's  warrant  for  the 
apprehending  of  Colonels  Whalley  and  Goffe 
will  much   hazard  the   present  state  of  these 
colonies  and    your   own   particularly,   if  not 
Borne   of  your   persons,  which   is  not  a  little 
afflictive   to   them.     And  that  in  their  under 
standing  there  remains  no  way  to  expiate  the 
offence    and    preserve    yourselves    from   the 
danger  and  hazard   but  by  apprehending  the 
eaid  persons,  who  as  we  are  informed  are  yet 
remaining  in  the  colony  and  not  above  a  fort 
night  since  were  seen  there,  all  which  will  be 
against  you.     Sir,  your  own  welfare,  the  wel 


fare  of  your  neighbours,  bespeak  your  un 
wearied  pains  to  free  yourself  arid  neighbours. 
I  shall  not  add,  having  so  lately  by  a  few 
lines  from  our  governor  and  myself  looking 
much  this  way  communicated  our  sense  and 
thoughts  of  your  and  our  troubles,  and 
have  as  yet  received  no  return,  but  commend 
you  to  God,  and  his  grace,  for  your  guidance 
and  direction  in  matter  of  such  moment,  as 
his  majesty  may  receive  full  and  just  satis 
faction,  the  mouths  of  all  opposers  stopped, 
and  the  profession  of  the  truth  that  is  in  you 
and  us  may  not  in  the  least  suffer  by  your 
acting,  is  the  prayer  of,  Sir, 

Your  assured  loving  friend, 

EDWARD  RAWSON,  Secretary. 
In  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  council. 
Boston,  4th  July,  1661. 

Sir,  since  what  I  wrote,  news  and  certain 
intelligence  is  come  hither  of  the  two  colonels 
being  at  New  Haven,  from  Saturday  to  Mon 
day  and  publicly  known,  and  however  it  is 
given  out  that  they  came  to  surrender  them 
selves  and  pretended  by  Mr.  Gilbert  that  he 
looked  when  they  would  have  come  in  and 
delivered  up  themselves,  never  setting  a  guard 
about  the  house  nor  endeavouring  to  secure 
them,  but  when  it  was  too  late  to  send  to 
Totoket,  &c.  Sir  how  this  will  be  taken  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine,  to  be  sure  not  well; 
nay,  will  not  all  men  condemn  you  as  wanting 
to  yourselves,  and  that  you  have  something 
to  rely  on,  at  least  that  you  hope  will  answer 
yourends?  1  am  not  willing  to  meddle  with 
your  hopes,  but  if  it  be  a  duty  to  obey  such 
lawful  warrants,  as  I  believe  it  is,  the  neglect 
thereof  will  prove  uncomfortable.  Pardon 
me,  Sir,  it's  my  desire  you  may  regain  your 
peace  (and  if  you  please  to  give  me  notice 
when  you  will  ser.d  the  two  colonels)  though 
Mr.  Wood  Greene  is  bound  hence  wthin  a 
month,  yet  if  you  shall  give  me  assurance  of 
their  coming  I  shall  not  only  endeavour  but  do 
hereby  engage  to  cause  his  stay  a  fortnight, 
nay  three  weeks,  rather  than  they  should  not 
be  sent,  expecting  your  answer,  remain, 

Sir,  your  assured  loving  friend  and  servant, 
EDWARD  RAWSON." 

Copy  of  (7/e  Declaration  of  the  Commis 
sioners  of  tlte  United  Colonies  concerning 
Wli alley  and  Goff'e. 
"  Whereas  it  appeareth  by  his  majesty's 
order  directed  to  John  Endicott,  Esq.,  go 
vernor  of  the  Massachusetts,  and  to  all  other 
governors  and  magistrates  in  New  England, 
and  by  him  communicated  to  the  respective 
governors  of  the  United  Colonies,  for  the  ap 
prehending  of  Edward  Whalley  and  William 
GotTe,  who  stand  convicted  of  high  treason 
for  the  horrid  murder  of  his  royal  father,  as 
is  expressed  in  the  said  order,  and  exempted 
from  pardon  by  the  act  of  indemnity  ;  in 
obedience  whereunto  diligent  search  hath 
been  made  for  the  said  persons  in  the  severa 
colonies  (as  we  are  informed)  and  whereas 
notwithstanding,  it  is  conceived  probable  that 
the  said  persons  may  remain  hid  in  some  parts 
of  New  England,  these  are  therefore  seri 
ously  to  advise  and  forewarn  all  persons 
whatsoever  within  the  said  colonies,  not  to  re 
ceive,  harbour,  conceal  or  succour  the  said  per 
sons  so  attainted,  or  either  of  them,  but  that 
as  they  may  have  any  knowledge  or  informa 
tion  where  the  said  Whalley  and  Goffe  are 


that  they  forthwith  make  known    the  same  to 
some  of  the    governers    or    magistrates   next 
residing,    and    in     the     mean   time    do    their 
utmost  endeavour  for  their  apprehending  and 
securing,   as    they  will  answer  the  contrary 
at   their    utmost  peril.      And    we    do  hereby 
urther  declare  that  all  such   person  or    per 
sons,   that  since  the   publication  of  his  majes- 
;y's  order  have  wittingly  and  willingly  enter 
tained   or    harboured   the  aforesaid    Whalley 
and  Goffe,  or  hereafler  shall  do  the  like,  have 
and  will  incur  his   majesty's  highest  displea 
sure,  as  is   intimated   in    the  said  order,  and 
will  be  accounted  enemies  to  the  public  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  may 
ixpect  to  be  proceeded  with  accordingly. 
By  the    commissioners   of    the    United 
Colonies,   at  their    meeting   at    Hart 
ford,  Sept.  5,  1661. 

JOHN  MASON, 
SAMUEL  WILLIS, 
\VILLIAM  LEET, 
THOMAS  PRINCE, 
SYMON  BRADSTHEET, 
DANIEL  DEMSON, 

THOS.  SoUTHWORTH." 

*  The  king's  commissioners,  who  were  Co- 
onel  Nichols,  Cartwright,  Carr,  and  Maver 
ick,  in  their  narrative  about  New  England, 
1667,  speaking  of  these  judges,  say,  among 
other  accusations,  "  Colonels  Whalley  and 
ioffe  were  entertained  by  the  magistrates 
with  great  solemnity  and  feasted  .in  every 
place,  after  they  were  told  they  were  traitors, 
and  ought  to  be  apprehended  ;  they  made 
their  abode  at  Cambridge  until  they  were 
furnished  with  horses  and  a  guide  and  sent 
away  to  New  Haven  :  for  their  more  secu 
rity,  Captain  Daniel  Gookin  is  reported  U> 
have  brought  over  and  to  manage  their  estates ; 
and  the  commissioners  being  informed  that 
he  had  many  cattle  at  his  farm  in  the  king's 
province,  which  were  supposed  to  be  Whal- 
ley's  or  Goffe's,  caused  them  to  be  seized  for 
his  majesty's  use,  till  further  order,  but  Cap 
tain  Gookin,  standing  upon  the  privilege  of 
their  charter,  and  refusing  to  answer  before 
the  commissioners,  as  so  there  was  no  more 
done  in  it  :  Captain  Pierce  who  transported 
Whalley  and  Goffe  into  New  England,  may 
probably  say  something  to  their  estate." 

By  the  pursuivants'  report  to  Governor 
Endicot  it  appears,  that  they  arrived  at  New 
Haven  13th  May  ;  and  it  should  seem  that 
they  left  the  town  the  next  day,  and  this  with 
out  any  search  at  all  ;  and  particularly  no 
mention  is  made  of  their  interview  with  Mr. 
Davenport.  But  the  constant  tradition  in 
New  Haven  is,  that  they  diligently  searched 
the  town,  and  particularly  the  house  of  Mr. 
Davenport,  whom  they  treated  with  asperity 
and  reprehension.  Goffe's  journal  says,  the 
judges  left  the  town  the  llth  May  and  went 
to  the  Mills,  and  on  the  13th  went  into  the 
woods  to  Sperry's.  It  should  seem  that  they 
were  not  in  town  while  the  pursuivants  were 
here.  But  although  the  nights  of  the  llth 
and  12th  they  lodged  at  the  mills,  and  on  the 
13th  at  Sperry's,  they  might  purposely  in  the 
daytime  show  themselves  at  the  bridge  when 
the  pursuivants  passed  it,  and  at  Mrs.  Eyer's 
in  town  the  same  or  next  day,  in  order  to 
clear  Mr.  Davenport,  and  return  at  night  to 
their  concealment.  The  Sperrys  are  uniform 
in  the  family  tradition  that  the  surprizal  of  the 


m 

j  ml  "03   at  their  ancestor's  house  was  by  the 
pursuers    from   England,   known    and    distin- 

fuishaljle,  as  they  said,  from  our  own  people 
y  their  red  coats ;  which  could  not  have 
been  if  they  staid  in  town  but  one  day. 
Perhaps  "  the  next  day"  in  the  report,  might 
not  be  that  immediately  following  the  13th, 
hut  the  next  day  after  they  found  they  could 
do  nothing  to  purpose.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
improbable  they  would  spend  but  one  day  in 
a  town  where  they  did  not  doubt  the  regicides, 
they  came  three  thousand  miles  in  quest  of, 
were  ;  and  on  the  other,  'tis  doubtful  whether 
tlioy  would  do  much  at  actual  searching  them 
selves  without  the  governor's  warrant,  which 
was  refused.  They  might  however  go  into  a 
few  houses,  as  Mr.  Davenport's,  Mr.  Jones's, 
and  Mrs.  Eyers's,  arid  finding  it  in  vain,  give 
Over  further  search.  Governor  Hutchinson 
says,  ''  they  made  diligent  search."  Arid  this 
has  always  been  the  tradition  in  New  Haven. 
But  of  this  nothing  is  mentioned  in  the 
report,  unless  it  may  be  alluded  to  in  the 
"  verbal  account"  given  to  Governor  Endi- 
cott.  The  tradition  is,  that  the  pursuivants 
went  to  Sperry's  house  after  their  return  from 
Manhados ;  but  this  could  not  be  if  they  went 
from  thence  by  water  to  Boston;  unless  re 
turning  again  through  New  Haven  to  Go 
vernor  Winthrop  at  New  London,  they  migh 
go  from  thence  to  Boston  by  water.  But  o 
this  they  take  no  notice  in  the  report. 

After  the  pursuivants  were  gone,  and  be 
fore  17th  of  May,  the  magistrates  caused  a 
thorough  though  fictitious  search  to  be  made 
through  the  jurisdiction. — They  sent  to  To- 
toket,  or  Branford.  I  have  thought  these 
pursuits,  and  these  pursuers,  might  be  the 
basis  of  the  tradition  respecting  Mrs.  Eyers 
the  bridge  and  Sperrys.  But  most  that  tel! 
the  story  from  ancient  tradition,  persist  in  it, 
that,  they  were  the  pursuers  from  Boston,  or 
the  king's  pursuers,  and  not  our  own  people, 
which  visited  and  searched  both  Sperrys  and 
Eyers.  But  enough  of  this  matter,  which 
can  never  be  satisfactorily  cleared  and  ascer 
tained  :  While  it  is  certain  the  pursuivants 
came  here,  had  an  interview  with  the  magis 
trates  to  no  purpose  :  and  that  the  judges 
ceased  to  lodge  in  town  on  the  llth  of  May, 
two  days  before  they  came  ;  and  so  Governor 
Leet  might  say  very  truly  on  the  13th,  that  he 
did  not  believe  they  were  in  town,  and  indeed 
might  have  every  reason  to  think  at  that  time, 
that  they  were  absconded  into  the  environs  or 
the  woods  beyond  the  West-Rock.  All  tra 
dition  agrees  that  they  stood  ready  to  sur 
render  rather  than  that  Mr.  Davenport  should 
come  into  trouble  on  their  account ;  and  they 
doubtless  came  into  town  with  this  intention 
about  20th  June,  and  tarried  in  town  from 
Saturday  till  Monday  for  this  end,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  expected  their  surrendery.  But  in 
this  trying  time  their  friends,  for  their  sakes 
adventured  to  take  the  danger  upon  them 
selves,  and  risk  events.  A  great,  a  noble, 
a  trying  act  of  friendship  !  For  a  good  man, 
one  would  even  dare  to  die  !  Great  was  the 
peril  especially  of  Leet,  Davenport,  and  Gil 
bert  !  I  nveterate  the  resentment  of  Kellond 
and  Kirk  !  and  pointed  and  pressing  the  re 
monstrances  of  the  governor  and  secretary  of 
Boston.  The  magistrates  of  New  Haven 
Colony  were  truly  brought  into  great  straits — 
The  fidelity  of  their  friendship  heroic  and 
•  Davenport's  fort  ;iuu:  saved  tin  m  ! 


HISTORY  OF  THREE  OF  THE 


Here  follows  a    collection  of'  scattered    i/tfor 
mation. 


much  has  been  said  ot  Mrs.  Kyers,  that  1  will 
add  this  characteristic  description  of  her  : 

Mrs.  Sherman  described  Mrs.  Eyers,  though 

Mrs.  Sherman,  relict  of  Mr.  James  Sher-jnot  without    imperfections,  yet   an    excellent 
man,  aged  86,   a  descendent   from   Governor   person  ;   as    a    small   woman,  of  a    sweet  and 


Leet,  whose  daughter  married  a  Trowbrulge, 
from  whom  Mrs.  Sherman.  She  tells  me  she 
was  born  in  Governor  Jones's  or  in  Governor 
Eaton's  house,  which  had  nineteen  fire-places 
and  many  apartments ;  where  Goffe  and 
Whalloy  used  to  reside  ;  that  Mr.  Davenport's 
house  also  had  many  apartments,  and  thirteen 
fire-places,  which  indeed  1  myself  well  re 
member,  having  frequently,  when  a  boy,  been 
all  over  the  house.  She  says  she  knew  John 
Dixwell,  son  of  the  regicide.  She  has  the 
whole  family  history  of  the  three  judges  as  in 
the  families  of  Mansfield,  Prout,  and  T  row- 
bridge.  She  was,  as  I  said,  of  the  Trow- 
bridge  family.  She  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Eyers,  and  is  full  of  the  story  of 
the  judges  bemgsecreted  at  her  house,  which 
was  repeatedly  searched  for  them.  It  is  ne 
cessary  to  observe  that  this  house  was  twice 
searched,  and  the  circumstances  are  a  little 
blended  in  the  different  narratives.  The  first 
was  by  the  pursuivants,  when  the  judges  went 
out  at  the  back  door,  and  returned  and  were 
secreted  in  the  closet  while  the  pursuivants 
were  in  the  house.  The  other  was  immedi 
ately  after  the  pursuivants  left  the  town,  and 
between  the  14th  and  17th  of  May,  when  the 
search  was  made  by  Governor  Leet's  orders  : 
when  the  doors  were  all  set  open,  and  Mrs. 
Eyers  left  the  house  for  the  searchers  to  come 
in  and  examine  every  room  :  this  was  by  our 
people.  In  narrating  these  circumstances  they 
are  sometimes  varied.  Mrs.  Sherman  consid 
ers  and  speaks  of  the  search,  not  as  once  only, 
but  at  several  or  different  times.  She  says 
Mrs.  Eyers  had  on  one  sideof  the  room  alarge 
wainscotted  closet,  which  she  has  often  view 
ed  and  admired  :  it  had  cut  lights  at  top,  full 
of  pewter  and  brass,  and  a  wainscot  door, 
which,  when  shut,  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  wainscot,  and  all  over  the  door,  and 
on  the  outside  of  the  closet,  was  hung  braize- 
ry  and  elegant  kitchen  furniture,  that  no  one 
would  think  of  entering  the  closeton  thatbreast 
work.  Here  she  hid  the  judges. — It  seems  to 
her  as  if  it  were  more  than  once. — That  they 
used  to  frequent  the  house  on  Saturday  after 
noon,  when  sometimes  she  shut  them  up,  and 
then  opened  all  the  doors,  and  walked  abroad, 
leaving  all  open  for  the  pursuivants  to  search. 
In  this  connexion  I  asked  her,  whether  the 
pursuers  were  foreigners  or  New  Haven  peo 
ple  1  She  said,  she  took  it  they  were  not 
foreigners,  but  our  own  officers.  Here  she 
seems  a  little  to  blend  the  circumstances. — 
Which  may  be  easily  explained,  by  consider 
ing  the  first  search,  made  by  the  pursuivants, 
and  the  last  two  days  after  by  our  officers,  to 
whom  she  might  throw  open  all  the  doors  but 


pleasant  temper,  and  of  the  greatest  propriety 
of  manners,  to  use  her  expressions,  very  gen 
teel  and  respectable,  universallyesteerned  and 
beloved,  never  did  any  thing  wrong,  but  al 
ways  with  propriety  and  gracefulness,  was? 
much  of  a  gentlewoman,  neat,  elegant,  beauti 
ful,  comely  and  graceful,  admired  by  all  gen 
tlemen  of  character,  and  her  acquaintance 
from  abroad,  who  coming  to  town,  would  get 
some  of  the  genteelest  people  in  town  to  go 
with  them  to  pay  her  a  visit — And  every  one, 
high  or  low,  always  profited  by  her,  were  im 
proved,  instructed,  and  edified  by  her  conver 
sation,  and  pleased  when  they  could  visit  and 
spend  an  hour  at  her  house.  That  she  was 
rather  reduced  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  yet 
had  the  richest  of  apparel  and  furniture — L'sed 
to  keep  shop,  but  left  off  several  years.  That 
her  intellectual  powers  were  clear  to  the  last 
— An  excellent  Christian.  I  use  Mrs.  Sher 
man's  words  in  this  description,  writing  them 
from  her  lips.  She  adds,  that  her  father  was 
Mr.  Isaac  Allerton,  of  Boston,  a  sea  captain, 
who  came  early  and  settled  in  New  Haven, 
and  built  a  grand  house  on  the  creek  with  four 
porches,  and  this  with  Governor  Eaton's,  Mr. 
Davenport's,  and  Mr.  Gregson's,  were  the 
grandest  houses  in  town.  The  house  highly 
finished  :  he  had  a  fine  garden  with  all  sorts  of 
flowers,  and  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  best  culti 
vation.  Mr.  Eyers  was  also  a  sea  captain, 
pursuing  foreign  voyages  up  the  Mediterra 
nean  and  to  the  wine  islands,  and  always  had 
his  cellar  stored  with  wines  and  good  liquors, 
and  used  to  bring  home  much  produce  and 
foreign  manufactures,  and  elegant,  nuns'  work. 
Both  went  long  voyages,  and  both  died  abroad 
at  sea  near  together,  leaving  her  a  young  wi 
dow,  who  never  marrried  again.  She  posses 
sed  her  father's  brother's  and  husband's  es 
tates.  This  respecting  Mrs.  Eyers.  It  is  the 
strong  and  concurrent  tradition  thatthe  judges 
were  secreted  at  her  house,  some  sav  in  a 
chamber,  some  in  a  closet,  probably  b.,th 
true. 


Eyers,    and    her   son   and 


the  closet  door. 

She  says   Mrs. 

daughter,  lived  together  all  to  great  old  age — 
that  she  died  about  the  hard  winter,  Novem 
ber  17,  1740,  when  she  must  have  been 
ibove  an  hundred  years  old  ;  and  her  son  and 
daughter  were  seventy  or  eighty  years  old  at 
:lte  old  lady's  death.  Motherand  children  so  re- 
narkable  for  longevity,  that  the  reverend  Mr. 
[Jooke  (Mrs.  Sherman's  father)  used  familiar- 
y  to  enquire,  how  the  good  old  folks  'of  that 
louse  did,  where  death  did  not  enter  ?  So 


Mr.  Joseph  Howell,  merchant,  tells  me  liis 
grandfather  Howell  died  here  about  177;;, 
aged  88.  That  he  came  from  Long  Island  to 
"ve  at  New  Haven,  JEt.  13.  That  he  has 
often  heard  him  tell  about  the  judges,  and  that 
his  grandfather  used  to  say  he  knew  two  men 
that  helped  in  laying  out  Dixwell,  and  he 
shewed  this  grandson  Dixwell's  grave.  He 
told  him  the  story  of  Goffe  and  Wlmlley's 
hiding  themselves  under  the  Neck  bridge, 
and  being  under  it  while  the  pursui\  ants  rndo 
over  it;  and  that  they  were  the  pursuers  from 
Boston.  Mr.  Howell  was  intimate  with  Mr. 
Prout,  who  married  his  sister. 

Captain  Wilmot,  aged  82,  remembers  the 
story  of  their  being  hid  in  Mrs.  Eyers's  house 
when  the  pursuers  came  there.  He  remem 
bers  the  old  house,  that  it  was  grand,  like  Mr. 
Davenport's,  which  he  also  knew,  and  all  of 
oak  and  the  best  of  joiner's  work.  There  was 
more  work  and  better  joiner-work  in  these 
houses,  he  says,  than  in  any  house  now  in 
town.  He  is  a  joiner,  and  helped  to  pull 
down  Mrs.  Eyers's  house. 

Judere  Bishop,  now  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  Haven,  aged  70,  tells  me  he  received 
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from  liis  aged  grandfather  Bishop,  with  whom 
he  lived  from  liisyouth  up,  son  of  the  govern 
or,  and  who  died  174S,  aged  82,  the  tradition 
concerning;  the  judges  being  hid  under  the 
bridge,  and  that  the  pursuivants  were  those 
who  were  sent  from  England.  The  judge 
remembers  Mrs.  Eyers.  She  was  a  small, 
plurnp,  round  woman,  a  worthy  character. 
He  remembers  her  old  house,  which  he  says 
was  one  of  the  grandest  in  town,  like  Mr. 
Davenport's  and  fit  for  a  nobleman.  She  left 
three  children,  Simon,  Lydia,  and  Benjamin. 
Simon  was  a  considerable  reader,  and  a  great 
historian,  and  used  often  to  spend  the  evening 
at  his  grandfather's,  and  converse  upon  old 
affairs.  He  has  listened  to  their  conversation 
many  an  hour.  Benjamin  settled  on  Long 
Island. 

General  Ward,  of  Guilford,  tells  me  it  is 
the  constant  tradition  at  Guilford,  that  the  two 
judges,  Goffe  and  Whaliey,  were  secreted 
three  orfour  days.or  more,  in  Governor  Leet's 
stone  cellar;  and  that  the  governor  and  all  the 
family  of  the  Leets  were  resolute  and  cou 
rageous.  The  reverend  Mr.  Fowler,  and 
Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Guilford,  concur  in  this 
and  the  general  history  of  the  judges,  and  par 
ticularly  the  Angel  story,  that  of  hiding  under 
the  bridge,  and  the  humorous  story  of  playing 
with  the  sword,  or  the  fencing  story.  The 
same  had  been  told  me  by  Major  Davenport, 
of  Stamford,  descended  from  the  venerable 
patriarch  at  Nesv  Haven;  by  the  reverend 
Mr.  Whitney,  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  government,  and  the  reverend  Mr. 
Bray,  arid  others  ;  indeed  these  stories  are  to 
be  found  scattered  and  circulatingalloverNew 
England  to  this  day. 

Stephen  Ball,  Esq.,  tells  me,  that  when  the 
pursuers  were  here,  one  of  the  houses  in  which 
Whalley  and  Goffe  absconded  was  Mrs. 
Evers's,  who  seeing  them  coming,  sent  the 
judges  out  the  back  door  towards  the  fields, 
who  returning  immediately,  she  hid  them  in 
her  chamber.  The  least  that  can  be  made  of 
all  this  is,  that  they  were  actually  secreted  by 
Mrs.  Eyers. 

Upon  havingrecourse  to  the  records,  we  have 
seen  that  in  May,  1GGO,  Francis  Newman  was 
elected  governor,  and  William  Leet  deputy- 
governor:  That  Governor  Newman  died  No 
vember  18,  1660  :  whereupon  the  adminis 
tration  devolved  on  Deputy-Governor  Leet 
till  May  20,  1661,  when  he  was  chosen  gov 
ernor,  and  Matthew  Gilbert,  deputy-govern 
or  ;  and  Fenn,  Treat  and  Crane,  magistrates. 
But  a  fortnight  before,  when  the  pursuivants 
were  here,  those  in  office  were,  Leet,  deputy- 
governor. — Gilbert,  Treat  and  Crane,  assis 
tants.  The  town  government  of  New  Haven 
was  in  the  hands  of  six  townsmen,  or  select 
men,  for  the  ordinary  secular  affairs,  and  four 
deputies  or  judges  for  New  Haven  court,  all 
annually  elective  in  the  spring  by  the  town, 
and  the  four  judges  confirmed  and  authorized 
by  the  assembly.  The  six  select  men  then  in 
office  were,  Roger  Ailing,  John  Harriman, 

John  Cooper,  Andrew,   Henry   Glover, 

Nicholas  Elsey,  and  William  Gibbard.  Tho 
mas  Kimberly  was  marshal,  who  attempted 
with  a  warrant  to  take  the  judges,  towards 
the  Neck  bridge,  the  morning  of  the  arrival 
of  the  pursuivants.  The  matter  however  did 
not  lie  with  these  town  officers,  but  with  the 
officers  of  the  general  jurisdiction  :  These 
were,  as  I  said,  the  deputy  governor  and 
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three  assistants.  Governor  Leet,  who  follow 
ed  the  pursuivants,  brought  iJong  with  him 
Mr.  Crane,  from  Branford,  and  then  sent  foi 
and  convened  the  magistrates  of  Milford  and 
New  Haven,  and  the  four  judges  of  New 
Haven  court,  who  at  this  time  were  John 
Wakeman,  John  Nash,  \V  illiam  Gibbard,  secre 
tary,  and  John  Davenport  jun.  of  whom  Wake 
man  and  Nash  were  also  deputies  to  the  ju 
risdiction  court,  or  members  of  the  legislature. 
These  eight  persons  were  all  that  were  in  the 
authoritative  consultation,  and  that  afternoon  in 
great  distress,  were  for  a  few  hours  on  the 
point  of  issuing  the  warrant,  which  was  ac 
tually  begun  to  be  written  ;  and  which  was 
stayed  upon  their  conceiving  the  expedient  of 
referring  it  to  the  assembly,  which  they  in 
stantly  called,  and  actually  convened  within 
four  days,  or  the  17th  of  May.  In  this  de 
liberation  on  the  trying  13th,  besides  these 
eight  persons,  the  governor,  assistants,  and 
four  judges,  who  sat  ostensibly  in  council,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  they  advised  with 
the  select  men,  and  particularly  with  the 
reverend  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr. 
Jones,  and  others  ;  and  that  their  opinions  had 
full  weight,  especially  Mr.  Davenport's  and 
Mr.  Jones's,  who  were  most  exposed  and 
most  deeply  concerned.  My  idea  of  them  is 
this,  that  the  governor,  though  naturally  firm, 
was  in  this  pressure  timid;  Gilbert  was  bold 
and  courageous,  and  resolute  for  saving  the 
judges  at  all  hazards,  though  a  month  after, 
upon  the  letters  from  Boston,  he  rather  gave 
up.  He  and  Treat  coming  in  at  the  time  of 
drawing  the  warrant,  stopt  it,  Jones  was  en 
terprising,  and  had  it  been  known,  had  really 
and  knowingly  done  what  would  have  been 
assuredly  adjudged  treason,  which  the  others 
had  not, :  Bishop  was  firm  ;  he  with  Jones 
stood  their  ground  :  none  were  disposed  to 
give  up  the  judges  at  this  time,  if  possible 
to  save  them  ;  all  saw  and  felt  the  danger,  but 
that  it  would  come  upon  Leet,  Gilbert  and 
Davenport,  whom  they  were  equally  engaged 
to  save.  Jones's  activity  was  unknown  to  the 
pursuivants.  The  pressure  was  so  great  the 
afternoon  of  the  consultation  on  13th  May,  as 
that  then,  I  believe,  they  would  all  have 
unanimously  concurred  in  surrendering  Goffe 
and  Whalley,  as  Boston  had  done,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wisdom,  discernment,  and  firm 
ness  of  Davenport.  If  he  had  shaken  and 
failed,  all  would  have  been  over  and  lost.  It 
was  Davenport's  intrepidity  that  saved  the 
judges. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a  new  comer,  having  mar 
ried  Governor  Eaton's  daughter,  an  heiress, 
in  London,  16-50,  he  came  over  with  his  wife 
in  the  fall  of  1660  to  take  possession  of  Go 
vernor  Eaton's  estate,  and  lived  in  his  house 
opposite  Mr.  Davenport's.  I  presume  it  was 
lis  and  Mr.  Bishop's  distinguishing  themselves 
with  firmness  upon  this  occasion,  that  brought 
them  immediately  forward  to  civil  improve 
ment,  and  into  the  magistracy.  Timidity 
seized  the  people  of  New  Haven  on  this  oc 
casion  of  the  judges,  and  made  them  cool  to 
office.  In  less  than  ten  days  after  the  depart 
ure  of  the  pursuivants,  on  May  23,  1661,  John 
Nash  and  John  Cooper,  being  chosen  depu 
ties  to  the  general  court,  declined ;  and  the 
same  day,  at  a  second  choice,  John  Daven- 
port.jun  and  John  Nash,  being  elected,  de 
clined  serving.  They  made  no  choice,  such 
was  the  reluctance  in  all  to  serve  at  this  crit- 


ical  juncture.  At  length,  August  1,  1661, 
John  Cooper  and  James  Bishop  were  elected, 
and  they  dared  to  accept.  Mr.  Jones  had  not 
been  an  inhabitant  a  year.  However,  the 
year  following,  May  23,  1662,  William  Jones 
was  admitted  a  freeman,  and  nominated  for 
magistrate  ;  he  soon  came  into  the  magistracy  ; 
and  both  he  and  Mr.  Bishop  became  govern 
ors  of  Connecticut.  They  were  well  inform 
ed,  firm  and  decided  characters. 

Further  consideration  brought  New  Haven 
almost  to  a  conclusion  of  the  necessity  of  sur 
rendering  the  judges.  Even  the  courageous 
Mr.  Gilbert  seemed  to  judge  this  expedient. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  perseverance  of 
Davenport,  and  his  fidelity  and  heroism,  that 
decided  at  this  crisis  also.  And  the  judges  re 
tired  to  their  cave.  This  was  the  last  public 
appearance  they  ever  made.  From  this  time 
to  their  death  they  were  buried  in  obscurity, 
neither  was  it  safe  for  their  numerous  friends 
to  know  the  places  of  their  concealment  and 
shifting  residences.  None  wished  to  betray 
them  ;  none  wished  to  know  where  they  were ; 
all  wished  to  be  totally  ignorant.  A  few  how 
ever  adventured  to  secure  their  retreat,  and  as 
guardians  of  a  holy  deposit  to  watch  secure 
and  protect  them,  although  at  the  known  risk 
of  their  lives,  as  protectors  of  traitors.  Among 
these  we  may  enumerate  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Bur- 
rill,  and  Mr.  Sperry,  at  New  Haven ;  Mr. 
Tomkins,  and  others,  at  Milford ;  and  Mr. 
Russell  and  Mr.  Tilton,  at  Hadley.— These 
perhaps  were  almost  the  only,  at  least  the 
principal  persons,  with  whom  they  had  imme 
diate  communication,  and  through  whose 
hands  they  received  all  their  supplies.  A  few 
other  persons  might  be  knowing  of  their 
places  of  concealment,  and  might  secretly  and 
occasionally  visit  them,  as  Mr.  Davenport  and 
Mr.  Bishop,  at  New  Haven  ;  Mr.  Treat,  at 
Milford  ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Saltonstal  and  Go 
vernor  Leverett,  at  Hadley.  The  rest  of  the 
country,  it  is  probable,  not  only  wished  not  to 
know  any  thing  of  them,  but  were  ever  in  ac 
tual  ignorance.  Thus  they  were  shut  out  and 
secluded  from  the  world  to  their  deaths. 

Sect.  2. —  Tlmir  secreted  pilgrimages  after 
tlicir final  abdication  and  evanescence  from 
tJic  world,  June  24,  1GG1,  to  the  last  notice 
of  than,  in  1G79. 

This  section  will  necessarily  involve  some 
repetitions,  which  may  however  be  an  illus 
tration  of  the  preceding  period.  It  may  be 
best  to  deliver  the  traditionary  information  col 
lectively  and  promiscuously,  just  as  it  is  re 
ceived,  respecting  either  the  whole  or  part  of 
their  residence  in  New  England.  Every  one 
will  be  able  te  select  what  falls  within  one  pe 
riod  or  another. — When  we  shall  have  select 
ed  what  applies  to  one,  there  will  be  much  left 
to  illustrate  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  sepa 
rate  from  the  promiscuous  mass  of  informa 
tion,  what  belongs  only  to  one,  without  losing 
some  of  the  force  of  probability  as  to  each. 
We  must  take  narratives  as  they  come  to  us, 
with  all  their  attendant  circumstances,  and 
make  the  proper  use,  selection  and  appropri 
ation  ourselves.  Some  relate  one  thing,  some 
another  ;  some  more,  some  less  ;  some  of  one 
neriod,  some  of  another ;  most  deliver  scatter 
ed  notices  of  both  collectively.  We  can  se- 

ect  and  apply  illucidations  at  our  own  discre- 
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tion.     In  examining  evidences  or  witnesses  IP 
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a  court  of  law,  it  is  best  to  suffer  them  freely 
to  narrate  their  testimony  and  knowledge,  each 
in  his  own  way,  with  the  attendant  circum 
stances,  as  they  lie  or  arise  in  their  own  minds, 
though  much  may  be  repetitions  and  superflu 
ous,  that  we  may  more  accurately  discern  and 
select  that  which  is  in  point  or  to  purpose. 
Often  the  same  thing  narrated  simply  and 
without  circumstances,  will  yield  a  different 
aspect  and  force  or  weight,  with  from  what  it 
Would  without  the  circumstances  and  super 
fluous  matter.  And  we  easily  select  that 
which  we  need,  and  find  different  matter  ap 
plicable  to  different  subjects,  even  unthought 
of  in  the  course  of  enquiry,  and  which  the 
narrators  would  not  discern  themselves,  and  if 
they  did,  would  not  disclose,  or  would  be 
diffident  and  uncertain.  And  this  may  excuse 
and  justify  me,  in  bringing  the  same  things  re 
peatedly  up  to  view  in  the  course  of  this  his 
tory,  under  different  references,  and  for  dif 
ferent  purposes,  as  it  may  be  with  profitable 
retrospective  application  in  variation  of  sub 
jects  already  considered.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  an  historian  always  to  bring  together 
in  one  view  the  whole  illustration  of  a  subject, 
especially  when  such  illustration  may  arise 
from  subsequent  events;  which  is  peculiarly 
the  case  in  developing  secret  history,  which 
often  requires  a  generation,  or  the  period  of 
many  years,  for  a  full,  intelligible,  and  satisfac 
tory  investigation ;  and  wherein,  after  the  most 
diligent,  and  assiduous  search  and  enquiry, 
many  things  will  remain  obscure  and  dubious, 
and  many  things  remain  to  be  lost  in  irre 
coverable  oblivion. 

Let  us  now  trace  out  these  exiled  pilgrims 
in  their  several  retreats,  migrations,  and  secret 
residences. — To  begin  at  New  Haven  where 
they  first  evanished  into  obscurity  and  oblivion. 
They  retired  from  town  to  the  west  side  of  a 
rock  or  mountain,  about  300  feet  perpendicu 
lar,  commonly  called  the  West  Rock,  to  dis 
tinguish  it.  from  the  Neck  Rock,  to  the  x.  K. 
of  the  town.  The  southern  extremity  of 
West  Rock  lies  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
N.  w.  from  the  town.  Between  this,  west 
ward,  and  a  ridge  of  mountainous  or  rocky 
elevation,  ranging  N.  and  s.  parrallel  with  the 
West  Rock,  lies  an  interjacent  bottom,  or  plain, 
three  miles  long,  containing  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land,  which 
Mr.  Goodyear,  a  rich  settler,  had  bought  of 
the  town,  and  on  which  ho  had  planted  his 
farmer,  Richard  Sperry,  which  farm  Richard 
Sperry  afterwards  became  possessed  of,  and 
now  for  above  a  century  it  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  Sperry's  Farm.  In  the  records  1 
find,  April  23,  16GO,  "  Mrs.  Goodyear  and  her 
farmer  Sperry."  Mr.  Goodyear  brought 
farmers  with  him  out  of  England,  being  him 
self  an  opulent  merchant,  and  always  fol 
lowed  commerce.  On  this  tract  Mr.  Good 
year  had  built  Sperry  an  house ;  and  in  the 
woods  about  one  mile  S.  W.  from  Sperry's, 
stood  the  house  of  Ralph  Lines.  These  were 
the  only  two  houses  in  1GG1  westward  from 
New  Haven,  between  this  West  Rock  and 
Hudson's  river,  unless  we  except  a  few  houses 
at  Derby  or  Paugasset.  All  was  an  immense 
wilderness.  Indeed  all  the  environs  of  New 
Haven  was  wilderness,  except  the  cleared 
tract  about  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  around  the 
town,  which  was  laid  out  and  built  with  100 
or  120  houses  on  a  square  half  mile,  divided 
into  nine  squares.  Behind  the  West  Rock 


therefore  was,  in  1661,  a  very  secure  retreatl  Miiford.  Though  during  their  more  ordinary 
and  concealment.  This  Mr.  .Tones  provided  and  settled  residences  at  three  different  places 
for  these  exiles.  At  and  about  this  mountain ,  for  three  months,  they  at  times  wandered 
they  secreted  themselves  between  three  and  I  about  in  the  wilderness,  and  made  transient 
four  months.  The  harbours,  lodgments,  or !  extemporaneous  lodgments  in  the  woods,  at 


places,  of  their  residence  there,  at  different 
tunes,  are  known  and  shown  to  this  day. 
I  have  visited  all  three  of  them,  being  carried 
to  and  shown  them  by  the  family  of  the  Sper 
ry's  still  dwelling  on  that  tract.  The  descrip 
tion  of  them  is  as  follows : 

Let  it  be  observed  that  at  this  time,  about  3 
or  4(0  acres  westward  of  the  town  was  clear 
ed  in  a  common  field,  called  the  ox  pasture. 
This  might  extend  near  half  a  mile  westward 
from  the  central  square  of  the  town.  All  be 
yond  was  woods  and  wilderness.  At  two 
miles  N.  W.  from  the  town  was  a  mill.  To  this 
mill  the  judges  repaired  llth  of  May,  1GG1,  and 
here  they  lodged  two  nights.  On  the  13th, 
Jones,  Burrill  and  Sperry,  came  to  them  in  the 
woods  near  the  south  end  of  the  mountain,  and 
conducted  them  to  Spcrrys,  about  three  miles 
from  town.  They  provided  for  them  "  a 
place  called  Hatchet  Harbour,  where  they 
lay  two  nights  ;  until  a  cave  or  hole  in  the  side 
of  a  hill  was  prepared  to  conceal  them.  The 
hill  they  called  Providence  hill :  and  there 
they  continued  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the 
llth  of  June  ;  sometimes  in  the  cave,  and  in 
very  tempestuous  weather  in  a  house  near 
it." — Hutch,  from  Goffe's  Journal.  It  is 


to  ascertain  where  Hatchet  Har- 
I  have  taken  much  pains  to  mquirr 


somewhat 
bour  was. 

out  this  place  from  the  Sperrys,  and  other  in 
habitants  ;  and  for  a  long  time  without  satis 
faction.  Upon  Gov.  Hutchinson's  History 
coming  out  in  17G4,  the  rev.  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  the  minister  of  that  parish,  made  dili 
gent  inquiry  for  Hatchet  Harbour  :  but  he 


Mr.  RiEfgs's  and  at  St.  George's  cave.  1  have 
often  observed  this  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
though  they  are  not  able  to  reconcile  or  ac 
count  for  it,  yet  they  uniformly  and  unalter 
ably  persist  in  their  feeling  and  ancestorial  i 
tradition,  that  Hatchet  Harbour  is  thr.-e  or 
four  miles  off  of  the  West  Rock,  on  Mr. 
Newton's  farm,  and  at  a  place  called  indiffer 
ently  by  them  all,  sometimes  Hatchet  Harbour, 
sometimes  the  Harbour  only,  sometimes  the 
Lodge  near  a  spring.  Within  a  few  rods  ad 
jacent  to  which  is  an  eminence,  called  by  the 
judges,  the  Fort  or  Lookout  :  as  from  thence 
they  commanded  the  view  of  New  Haven, 
seven  miles  off.  Forty  years  ago,  arid  many 
years  before  the  publishing  of  Hutchinson's 
History,  the  very  boys  of  a  certain  family  and 
neighbourhood  three  miles  off,  which  culti 
vated  a  farm  there,  when  asked  where  they 
were  going  to  work  that  day,  would  answer, 
to  the  Harbour,  or  to  the  Lodge  indifferently, 
but  rather  more  commonly,  to  the  Harbour, 
meaning  this  very  place.  This  I  have  from 
some  of  the  persons  themselves  now  living. 

This  having  been  so  constantly  the  under 
standing  and  language  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
the  Sperrys,  and  all  the  people  to  this  day  ; 
and  their  never  having  heard  of  any  other 
place  for  Hatchet  Harbour,  had  led  me  to  con- 
eive — that  the  first  night  Sperry  ]pd  the  t-x- 


told  me  he  could  not  satisfy  him; 
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that  upon  enquiry  he  readily  found  that  the 
people  knew  the  story,  and  uniformly  pointed 
out  the  place  to  be  that,  which  was  also  called 
the  Lodge  at  the  spring,  back  in  the  wilder 
ness,  and  three  miles  N.  W.  from  Sperrys. 
On  this  tract  west  of  the  mountain,  there  is 
now  the  large  and  well  settled  parish  of  Wood- 
bridge,  of  150  or  200  families,  chiefly  peopled 
from  New  Haven  and  Miiford,  thoroughly 
transfused  and  impregnated  with  the  stories 
of  the  Sperrys  and  Lines,  concerning  the 
judges  and  the  places  of  their  concealments  : 
So  that  any  and  all  of  them  point  out  tin- 
places  with  as  much  facility  and  precision 
as  a  New  Haven  man  will  point  out  Dixwell's 
grave,  or  a  Saybrook  man  point  out  Lady 
Butler's  tomb  now  standing.  Until  Mr.  W. 
expressed  his  doubts,  they  never  were  mor< 
at  a  loss  to  point  out  Hatchet  Harbour,  thai 
the  cave  or  clump  of  rocks  called  the  cow  and 
calves  ;  and  as  uniformly  made  that  and  the 
lodge  the  fame.  And  now  ask  a  Sperry  or 
any  Woodbridge  man,  where  was  Hatchet 
Harbour  1  and  they  constantly  say,  at  the 
Spring  or  Lodge,  to  this  day :  and  never 
heard  of  any  other  place.  Mr.  Woodbridge's 
difficulty  lay  here :  Governor  Hutclunsoi 
places  itin  the  side  of  a  lull,  called  Providence 
hill,  which  was  doubtless  the  West  Rock  ; 
and  says  that,  their  concealment  here  was  only 
two  nights,  and  this  at  the  beginning  of  their 
exile  from  New  Haven.  Now  tradition  here 
makes  it  a  place  three  miles  off,  of  a  longer, 
and  for  a  time  a  settled  residence,  and  their 
last  abode  before  they  went  and  settled  at 


lies  into  the  woods,  det< 


to  plai 


in  absolute  security  and  safety  for  a  few  days, 
till  the  cave  could  be  prepared,  he  carried 
them  out  into  the  wilderness  to  this  recess  ;  arid 
carrying  a  hatchet  with  them,  or  as  constant 
tradition  says,  finding  one  there  at  the  spring, 
lost  there  perhaps  by  some  hunters,  they  cut 
down  boughs  of  trees,  and  made  a  temporary 
coverture,  where  they  lodged  a  few  nights 
only,  and  then  wont  to  the  cave  on  the  sum 
mit  of  the  West  Rock.  And  after  perhaps  a 
month's  residence,  being  affrighted  from  the 
cave  by  wild  and  ferocious  animals,  they 
sought  another  place  a  mile  or  two  northward, 
on  the  rivulet  at  the  foot  of  the  same  moun 
tain  :  but  being  discovered  by  the  Indian's 
dogs  in  hunting,  they  removed  three  miles 
further  westward  into  the  wilderness,  to  Hat 
chet  Harbour,  their  first  transient  place;  which 
from  becoming  thenceforth  their  more  settled 
residence,  was  called  the  Lodge.  So  that  the 
same  place  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Lod"e 
or  Harbour,  to  this  day. 

To  return  :  after  lodging  two  nights  at  Hat 
chet  Harbour,  they  went  to  the  cave.  From 
Sperrys  they  ascended  the  west  side  of  Pro 
vidence  hill  to  this  cave.  But  why  this  cave 
should  be  spoken  of  as  being  in  "  the  side  of 
the  hill,"  I  cannot  conceive,  unless  it  might  so 
appear  to  the  judges,  for  the  cave  is  high  up 
the  hill,  even  on  the  very  summit ;  although 
being  enveloped  in  woods,  they  might  not  es 
pecially  at  first  consider  it  as  on  the  summit  : 
it  is  however  on  the  very  top  of  the  West 
Rock,  and  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  southern  extremity.  This  cave 
then  I  shall  consider  as  their  first  station  or 
harbour,  as  they  called  all  their  residences 
lodges,  harbours,  or  Ebenezers,  without  ac 
counting  their  short  lodgments  of  two  nights 
each  at  the  mill  and  at  Hatchet  Harbour. 
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In  178,3  I  visited  aged  Mr.  Joseph  Sperry, 
then  living-,  aged  76,  a  grandson  of  the  first 
Richard,  a  son  of  Daniel  Sperry,  who  died 
1751,  aged  86,  from  whom  Joseph  received 
the  whole  family  tradition.  Daniel  was  the 
sixth  son  of  Richard,  and  built  a  house  at  the 
south  end  of  Sperry 's  farm,  in  which  Joseph 
now  lives,  not  half  a  mile  west  from  the  -ave, 
which  Joseph  shewed  me.  There  is  a  notch 
in  the  mountain  against  Joseph's  house.dirough 
which  I  ascended  along  a  very  steep  acclivi 
ty  up  to  the  cave.  From  the  south  end  of 
the  mountain  for  three  or  four  milf.s  north 
ward,  there  is  no  possible  ascent  or  descent  on 
the  west  side,  but  at  this  notch,  so  steep  is  the 
precipice  of  the  rock.  I  found  me  cave  to  be 
formed,  on  abase  of  perhaps  forty  feet  square, 
by  an  irregular,  clump  or  pile  of  rocks,  or 
huge  broad  pillars  of  stone,  ffteenand  twenty 
feet  high,  standing  erect  art!  elevated  above 
the  surrounding  superficies  of  the  mountain, 
and  enveloped  with  tree?  and  forest.  These 
rocks  coalescing  or  contiguous  at  top,  furnish 
ed  hollows  or  vacuities  below,  big  enough  to 
contain  bedding  and  tvo  or  three  persons.The 
apertures  being  clos<d  with  boughs  of  trees 
or  otherwise,  there  might  be  found  a  well 
covered  and  con-enient  lodgment.  Here, 
Mr.  Sperry  told  ne,  was  the  first  lodgment 
of  ihe  judges,  anl  it  has  ever  since  gone  and 
been  known  bythe  name  of  the  judges'  cave 
to  this  day.  Caffe's  Journal  says,  they  enter 
ed  this  cave  «e  15th  of  May,  and  continued 
in  it  till  the  )lth  of  June  following.  Richard 
Sperry  daip  supplied  them  with  victuals  from 
Lis  house,  iboiit  a  mile  off;  sometimes  carry- 
in"  it  hirnielf,  at  other  times  sending  it  by  one 
of  his  bo/s,  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  ordering  him 
to  lay  it«n  a  certain  stump  and  leave  it  ;  and 
when  «e  boy  went  for  it  at  night  he  always 
foundthe  basons  emptied  of  the  provisions, 
and  Irought  them  home.  The  boy  wondered 
at  it  and  used  to  ask  his  father  the  design  of 
it,  Jnd  he  saw  no  body.  His  father  only  told 
Lin  there  was  somebody  at  work  in  the 
roods  that  wanted  it.  The  sons  always  re- 
jiembered  it,  and  often  told  it  to  persons  now 
aving,  and  to  Mr.  Joseph  Sperry  particularly. 

They  continued  here  till  llth  of  June.  Mr. 
Joseph  Sperry  told  me  that  the  incident  which 
broke  them  up  from  this  cave  was  this,  that 
this  mountain  being  a  haunt  for  wild  animals, 
one  night  as  the  judges  lay  in  bed,  a  panther, 
or  catamount,  putting  his  head  into  the  door 
or  aperture  of  the  cave,  blazed  his  eye-balls 
in  such  a  hideous  manner  upon  them,  as  great 
ly  affrighted  them.  One  of'them  was  so  ter 
rified  by  this  grim  and  ferocious  monster,  her 
eyes  and  her  squawling,  that  he  took  to  his 
heels,  and  fled  down  the  mountain  to  Sperry's 
house  for  safety.  They  thereupon  considered 
this  situation  too  dangerous,  and  quitted  it. 
All  the  Sperry  families  have  this  tradition. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sperry  also  told  me  another 
anecdote.  That  one  day  the  judges  being  at 
Mr.  Richard  Sperry's  house,  some  persons 
appeared  riding  up  towards  the  house  through 
a  causey  over  the  meadows,  so  that  they  could 
be  seen  fifty  or  sixty  rods  off  ;  who  by  their 
apparel,  and  particularly  their  red  coats,  were 
by  the  family  immediately  taken  to  be,  not 
our  own  people,  but  enemies.  They  were 
the  English  pursuivants  unexpectedly  return 
ed  from  New  York,  or  Manhados. — Upon 
which  the  guests  absconded  into  the  woods 
of  the  adjoining  hill,  and  concealed  themselves 


behind  Savin  rock,  twenty  rods  west  of  Sper 
ry's  house.  When  the  pursuivants  came  to 
the  house,  and  enquired  of  the  family  for  the 
two  regicides,  they  said  they  knew  not  where 
they  were,  they  had  transiently  been  there, 
but  had  gone  into  the  woods.  I  have  long 
ago  often  heard  this  story  of  the  pursuivants' 
actually  surprising  the  judges  at  Sperry's 
house,  and  that  it  was  unexpectedly  and  when 
they  were  off  their  guard,  and  upon  their  un 
expected  return  from  New  York.  Yet  by 
Hutchinson  they  returned  to  Boston  by  water. 
But  it  has  always  been  the  tradition  at  New 
Haven  that  they  returned  here,  and  by  cor 
ruption  of  servants  learned  this  retreat  at 
Sperry's,  and  made  this  sudden  irruption  to 
surprise  and  take  them.  That  they  came 
there,  and  came  unexpectedly,  whether  on 
14th  May,  before  they  went  out  of  town,  or 
afterwards  upon  a  return,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

I  have  described  their  first  residence  in  the 
cave  on  the  rock.  Mr.  Sperry  told  me  of  two 
others,  one  about  two  miles  north,  and  the 
third  at  the  Lodge  and  Fort,  so  called,  about 
four  miles  north-west  in  the  wilderness.  These 
I  afterwards  visited. 

The  second  residence  is  a  little  more  dubi 
ous  than  the  first  and  last,  which  are  unques 
tionably  certain.  It  was  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  north  of  the  first,  on  the  west  bank  of  a 
rivulet  running  along  at  the  foot  of  the  west 
side  of  the  West  Rock,  and  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  house  of  Thomas  Darling  Esq. 
This  gentleman  was  a  man  of  literature  and 
solid  judgment,  and  the  most  inapt  to  credu 
lity,  especially  of  fables,  of  any  man.  Retir 
ing  from  town  many  years  ago.  he  settled  on  a 
paternal  estate  at  the  upper  end  of  Sperry's 
house.  He  had  been  conversant  with  the 
Sperrys  and  their  traditions  for  many  years, 
and  was  fully  convinced  that  this  place  was 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  judges.  In  Au 
gust  1786,  he  went  with  rne  and  shewed  me 
the  spot  of  their  little  domicile^  when  some  of 
the  wall  or  stone  rums  were  then  remaining. 
I  examined  it  with  close  attention,  and  made 
a  drawing  of  it  on  the  spot,  one  of  theSperrys 
being  with  us,  and  affirming  the  immemorial 
tradition,  and  herein  concurring  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Sperry,  who  referred  me  to  the  same 
spot. 

It  was,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  the  western  bank  of  a  small  rivu 
let,  which  runs  along  the  west  side  of  the 
West  Rock  ;  the  spot  just  five  miles  and  a 
half  from  Yale  College.  Descending  a  steep 
bank,  or  brow  of  the  hill  of  upland,  sixteen 
feet,  we  came  to  a  bottom,  or  level,  forty  feet 
wide,  four  or  five  feet  above  the  water  of  the 
rivulet  or  brook,  which  I  measured  thirty-four 
feet  wide  at  that  place.  This  bottom,  or  le 
vel,  extended  along  the  bank,  on  the  edge  of 
the  river,  fifty-four  rods,  under  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  being  two  to  three  rods  wide.  It  was 
a  beautiful,  shady  and  pleasant  ambulacrum, 
or  walk.  The  upland  on  the  west  side  is  a 
level  of  twenty  feet  above  the  river.  From 
under  the  western  brow  issues  a  perpetual 
spring  about  the  middle  of  the  ambulacrum, 
running  in  a  perpetual  pleasant  brook  or 
stream  along  under  the  western  brow,  and 
discharging  into  the  rivulet.  The  rest  of  the 
bottom  is  not  wet  and  marshy,  but  dry  and 
salubrious.  The  whole  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  was,  in  1785,  enveloped  in  trees  and  fo 


rest,  and  yet  the  bottom  was  not  so  charged 
with  trees  as  to  be  impassible,  being  only  a 
pleasant  shady  retreat,  in  which  a  philosopher 
might  walk  with  delight.  Near  the  upper  end 
of  this  walk,  closed  in  at  each  end  by  the 
curve  brow  of  the  hill  coming  down  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  rivulet,  which  situate  the 
hut  of  the  judges,  under  the  side  or  brow  of 
the  hill.  Evident  traces  of  it  remained  in 
17S5.  It  was  partly  dug  out  of  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  built  with  stone  wall,  about  eight 
feet  one  way  and  seven  the  other.  The 
western  wall  was  yet  standing  perhaps  three 
feet  high,  and  a  remnant  of  the  north  wall. — 
The  site,  when  I  saw  it,  was  filled  with  weeds 
and  vegetables,  and  bushes,  in  the  manner  of 
old  cellars,  for  it  seemed  to  have  been  dug  out 
a  little  lower  than  the  surrounding  surface  of 
the  bottom.  The  remainder  of  the  stone  work 
evidently  shewed  that  it  had  been  built  with 
design  :  and  unvaried  tradition  say  it  was  one 
of  the  abodes  of  the  judges.  They  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  secret,  hidden,  and  plea 
sant  concealment.  They  probably  came  to  it 
next  after  they  fled  from  the  first  cave,  which 
they  left  llth  of  June.  In  the  twelve  days 
succeeding  they  were  in  great  uncertainty 
whether  to  surrender  or  not.  It  is  not  im 
probable  that  in  this  space  of  time  they  resided 
in  Sperry's  house,  or  perhaps  in  the  adjacent 
woods  part  of  the  time,  and  part  of  it  shewing 
themselves  at  New  Haven,  as  well  as  at  Gov 
ernor  Leet's  in  Guilford.  But  concluding  not 
to  surrender  as  yet,  they,  on  24th  of  June, 
went  into  their  wilderness  retirement.  Let 
us  suppose  they  now  went  into  this  second 
cave  lodgment,  or  residence  by  the  rivulet. 
For  some  reason  however  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  sojourned  here  long  :  The  Sperry's 
farm  tradition  says,  because  the  Indian  dogs 
in  hunting  discovered  them.  They  therefore 
sought  another  lodgment.  If  Governor  Hutch 
inson  had  made  more  copious  extracts  from 
Goffe's  Journal,  we  doubtlessshould  have  had 
more  particular  descriptions.  He  speaks  of 
The  Cave,  whereas  there  were  undoubtedly 
three  residences  in  three  different  places,  al 
though  all  three  at  and  behind  the  West  Rock. 

The  third  place  of  their  abode  in  the  vicini 
ty  of  New  Haven,  was  at  a  place  called  to  this 
day,  The  Lodge.  It  was  situated  at  a  spring 
in  a  valley,  or  excavation  in  a  declivity,  about 
three  miles  west,  or  a  little  northwest,  from 
the  last  mentioned  residence.  A  little  north 
ward  of  it  was  an  eminence  called  the  Fort  to 
this  day,  from  whence  there  was  an  extensive 
and  commanding  prospect,  and  a  full  view  of 
New  Haven  harbour  to  the  s.  E.  seven  miles 
off.  From  this  they  could  see  the  vessels 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  harbour.  When 
they  came  to  this  abode  is  uncertain  ;  it  was 
in  the  summer.  And  they  left  it  and  removed 
to  Milford  August  1661  ;  after  having  resided 
in  and  about  New  Haven  for  near  half  a  year, 
from  7th  of  March,  to  19th  of  August,  1661. 
During  this  time  they  had  two  other  occa 
sional  lodgments  in  the  woods;  one  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Riggs,  newly  set  up  in  the  wil 
derness,  at  Paugasset  or  Derby  ;  another  be 
tween  that  and  Milford.  They  were  some 
times  also  at  Tokoket  or  Branford.  Thus 
they  shifted  about,  secretly  changing  their 
recluses. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  determine  with 
precision  the  true  place  of  Hatchet  Harbour, 
whither  Sperry  carried  the  two  judges  and 
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lodged  them  for  the  first  two  or  three  nights 
after  the  13th  of  May,  until  he  had  prepared 
another  lodge  for  them  on  the  top  of  West 
Rock.  I  had  thought  it  was  near  his  house, 
at  a  hole  on  the  side  or  precipice  of  that  rock. 
Afterwards  I  became  satisfied  it  was  not  there 
but  some  miles  N.  w.  from  his  house.  The 
territory  from  this  mountain  westward,  as  in 
deed  that  of  all  New  England,  is  like  the  hill 
country  of  Judea,  a  land  of  hills  and  rallies. 
On  a  tract  about  a  mile  square,  and  lying  four 
miles  N.  w.  from  Sperry's,  there  are  four  hills, 
or  eminences,  between  which  there  are  rallies 
and  mtercurreiit  brooks.  The  boundary  line 
between  Milford  and  New  Haven  passing 
here,  its  frequent  perambulation  has  given  no 
toriety  and  continued  memorial  of  the  names 
of  several  places  in  this  territory ;  names 
taken  from  the  residence  of  the  judges  there. 
And  these  are  entered  in  the  public  records 
both  of  those  towns  and  of  the  colony. 

On  the  northern  declivity  of  one  of  these 
hills  issues  a  small  perennial  spring,  between 
two  trees,  a  walnut  and  chesnut,  now  three 
and  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  judged  to  be 
two  hundred  years  old,  standing  twenty  feet 
apart.  This  fountain  is  stoned  as  if  with  de 
sign,  and  probably  remaining  as  the  judges 
left  it.  Tradition  says  that  when  they  came 
to  tins  spring,  one  of  them  said,  "  Would  to 
God  we  had  a  hatchet" — and  immediately 
finding  a  hatchet,  left  there  probably  by  the 
Indian  hunters,  they  cut  down  boughs  and 
built  a  temporary  harbour,  from  this  circum 
stance  called  Hatchot  Harbour  to  this  day. 
Not  indeed  that  all  agree  in  indigitating  this 
particular  spring,  though  most  do;  while  all 
agree  in  placing  Hatchet  Harbour  somewhere 
on  this  mile  square  territory,  to  which  they 
also  universally  gave  the  name  of  "  the 
Lodge,"  and  "  the  Harbour,"  "  the  Spring," 
"  Hatchet  Harbour,"  "  the  Fort,"  "  the  Look 
Out,"  "  Homes's  fort,"  and  "  Providence 
hill."  For  different  parts  of  this  little  terri 
tory  go  by  these  names,  which  are  frequently 
used  promiscuously  and  indifferently  for  any 
and  all  parts  of  it.  But  1  believe  that  this 
spring  was  Hatchet  Harbour.  On  an  emi 
nence  west  of  this,  by  the  side  of  a  ledge  of 
rocks  twenty  feet  high,  was  built  a  cave,  or 
convenient  lodgment,  ten  feet  long  and  seven 
feet  wide,  regularly  stoned.  I  find  the  walls 
now  remaining,  though  somewhat  broken 
down.  It  was  covered  with  trunks  of  trees, 
which  remained,  though  much  rotten  and  de 
cayed,  till  within  forty  years  ago  :  indeed  I 
saw  some  of  the  rudera,  rafters,  or  broken  re 
lics,  limbs  and  trunks  of  trees,  still  lying  in  the 
cavity.  This  was  undoubtedly  their  great 
and  principal  lodge,  and  in  a  very  recluse  and 
secreted  place.  There  is  a  beautiful  spring 
six  rods  from  it.  A  most  convenient  and  se 
cure  situation  for  exile  and  oblivion.  This 
lodgment  is  fifty  rods  east  of  deacon  Peck's, 
on  whose  farm  it  is  situated,  and  about  one 
hundred  rods  west  from  Milford  line  :  as 
Hatchet  Harbor,  or  spring  (at  which  I  found 
an  Indian  stone  god)  is  situate  about  as  far 
east  of  that  line,  on  Mr.  Newton's  farm.  Be 
tween  these  two  hills,  and  directly  in  this 
line,  is  a  valley  immi'inorialty  and  to  this  day 
called  "  Hatchet  Valley,"  lying  nearly  in 
equal  proximity  to  both  springs.  The  true 
Spot  of  Hatchet  Harbour  is  lost,  while  all  agree 
in  referring  it  to  this  small  territory,  and  most 
speak  of  Mr.  Newton's  springasthe  place. 


Across  a  valley, and  fifty  or  sixty  rods  north 
of  this  spring,  lies  a  very  rocky  hill,  called  to 
this  day  "  the  fort,"  and  in  the  town  patents 
lt>7/i,  "Homes's  fort" — perhaps  a  name  ac 
quired  lit  fore  the  judges'  corning  there.  It 
was  however  a  place  they  frequented,  not  for 
residence,  but  for  a  look  out  and  prospect  into 
New  Haven  town  and  harbour,  seven  miles 
off.  From  hence  it  was  called  indifferently 
"  the  fort  rocks,"  "  the  fort,"  "  the  look  out," 
"  Homes's  fort." 

West  of  this,  and  about  one  hundred  rods 
north  of  the  great  or  convenient  lodgment,  on 
deacon  Peck's  farm,  lies  another  hillock  or 
eminence,  called  to  this  d.iy,  and  in  the  re 
cords  so  early  as  1675,  "  Providence  hill  :" 
between  which  and  fort  rock's  hill  is  a  valley 
and  brook.  Between  these  two  hills  runs  the 
dividend  line  of  the  towns  of  Milford  and 
New  Haven.  Milford  tradition  is  that  it  ac 
quired  that  name  thus  :  While  the  judges  re 
sided  at  the  lodge  on  the  southern  hill,  thev 
apprehended  themselves  discovered  and  pur 
sued,  while  walking  upon  the  tops  of  hills, 
and  the  Indians  always  burned  rings  on  tracts 
on  those  summits,  to  give  a  clear  view  for 
hunting  deer :  supposing  themselves  dis 
covered  they  took  to  the  bush,  and  to  deceive 
their  pursuers  ranged  a  north  course  between 
the  hills,  and  giving  them  a  false  scent,  turned 
off  to  the  westward,  and  came  round  the  hill 
to  their  old  place  in  security.  On  account  of 
this  deliverance  they  called  this  northwestern 
hill  Providence  hill.  It  is  said  there  are  still 
the  remains  of  another  cave  at  the  south-east 
declivity  of  fort  rocks,  supposed  and  tra- 
ditioned  to  have  also  been  one  of  the  judges' 
burrows.  However,  all  these  several  lodg 
ments  hereabouts,  may  be  properly  compre 
hended  under  the  general  name,  "the  lodge." 

These,  with  one  at  Paugasset  or  Derby, 
and  another  in  the  woods  half  way  between 
Derby  and  Milford,  give,  I  believe,  all  their 
lodgments  at  and  about  New  Haven  :  and 
these  inclusive  of  one  at  Totoket  and  Guil- 
ford,  give  all  their  lodgments  in  Connecticut, 
for  three  years  and  an  half,  and  until  their 
final  removal  and  absorption  in  Hadley,  where 
they  ended  their  days. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Carrinxtnn. 

"  Milford,  September  1st,  1794 

"  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

"  I  find  by  examining  the  town  records  of 
Milford,  that  the  place  called  the  lodpe  is  the 
high  lands  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Captain 
Enoch  Newton's  house,  the  now  farm  of 
deacon  Peck.  Near  an  hundred  years  ago 
this  land  is  described  to  be  at  a  place  called 
the  lodge,  above  the  head  of  Mill  river,  and 
is  so  described  ever  since  in  the  deeds  of 
transfer.  To  the  northward  of  this  about  a 
mile,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Ox 
ford,  is  an  hill  at  this  day  called  Providence 
hill.  "Squire  Strong,  who  is  now  above 
eighty  years  old,  tells  me  that  full  sixty  years 
ago  he  was  on  this  hill  in  company  with  a  Mr. 
George  Clarke,  then  an  old  man,  and  who 
then  lived  a  little  east  of  the  hill;  he  told 
them  that  was  Providence  hill,  and  that  it  had 
its  name  from  the  judges  residing  there.  He 
adds,  tliis  Mr.  Clarke  was  an  intelligent 
man. — And  in  a  deed  excuted  by  this  Mr. 
Clarke  in  1616,  of  land  on  the  hill  below,  to 
his  son,  he  describes  it  as  being  at  a  place 
called  the  lodge,  or  Morocco.  Betwixt  these 


two  hills  there  is  a  brook  of  v.  uti-r  ruining 
westward,  called  now  Hladen's  brook,  and 
was  so  by  the  record*,  as  early  as  1700,  but 
from  what  it  had  its  name  I  cannot,  learn.  A 
little  east  of  Providence  hill,  on  the  New  Ha 
ven  side,  is  an  hill  which  is  commonly  culled 
the  fort,  and  I  think  used  to  be  railed  the  lodge 
too,  when  I  was  a  lad. — Tin-re  is  a  tract  of 
land  lying  on  Milford  side,  bi-<,'innin<?  as  far 
north  as  Amity  meeting-house,  ;n>d  running  t 
south  three  or  four  miles,  which  has  nlu;iy» 
been  called  the  race.  1  find  in  the  records, 
that  in  perambulating  the  lines  betwixt  New- 
Haven  and  Milford,  early  in  Governor  LHW'S 
day,  they  say  they  fixed'  bounds  on  Homes's 
race  :  that  they  went  northward  and  set  up 
another  on  the  lodge  ;  and  further  on,  and  fix 
ed  another  at  Baden's  brook,  at  the  mouth  of 
Station  brook,  &  small  run  of  water  coming 
out  from  Homes's  fort.  Why  these  are  called 
Homes's  race  and  fort,  I  cannot  learn.  'Squire 
Strong  says  he  alwiys  supposed  it  was  from 
the  judges  assuming 'hat  name  ;  but  does  riot 
recollect  he  ever  heird  so.  There  never 
was  any  person  in  thistown  of  that  name  as 
I  can  find.  I  have  enchsed  you  a  plan  repre 
senting  those  places,  when  may  make  them 
more  intelligible  to  you.  The  lodge  is  just 
twelve  miles  from  Milford, ind  I  jndire  about 
seven  from  New  Haven,  1-eacon  Peck,  who 
has  lived  on  the  lodge  about  fifty  years,  and 
has  heard  many  things  from  ijs  ancestors  on 
this  subject,  particularly  from  tf,0  aforesaid 
Mr,  Clarke,  his  father-  in-law ;  l,nt  docs  not 
seem  now  to  recollect  much  abou  them  •  but 
this  he  seems  to  fully  recollect,  th.t  while  the 
judges  lived  here  they  had  their  provisions 
from  one  Sperry's  house,  in  Sperv's  farm, 
last  Richard  Sperry's  house,  now  !fr.  Dar 
ling's  land.  Hutchinson  says  they  lei  New- 
Haven,  and  lodged  in  a  mill  ;  this  rn'.|  Was 
probably  at  the  Beaver  ponds;  thenci  they 
went  into  the  woods,  met  Sperrv,  &c.  \v)io 
conducted  them  to  Hntchet  Harbour.  ''}  |s 
Hatchet  Harbour  was,  I  believe,  the  same  v«th 
the  lodge.  I  hear  a  Mr.  Clarke,  now  80  yeh-3 
old,  son  to  George,  and  lives  near  the  lodgi, 
says  it  was  so  called  from  the  circumstance  o> 
their  finding  a  hatchet  there  the  first  night 
they  came  there  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  to 
to  make  the  enquiry  myself. — 'Squire  Strong 
tells  me  he  has  heard  his  mother  tell  of  their 
living  in  Tomkins's  stone  cellar  ;  that  a  num 
ber  iof  girls  spinning  above,  sung  a  royal  song, 
counting  on  the  regicides,  riot  knowing  thev 
were  below  and  heard  them — the  place  called 
George's  cellar.  'Squire  Strong  tells  me  the 
tradition  is,  that  a  person  by  the  n;ime  of 
George  Alsop  once  lived  there,  but  who  he 
was,  or  from  whence  he  came,  there  is  nore 
can  give  any  account.  The  old  people  in  this 
town  have  heard  their  ancestors  tell  about  the 
judges,  but  seem  not  to  recollect  any  thing 
particular  about  them,  except  they  all  ajjrje 
of  their  living  at  Tomkins's  house.  The  first 
law  book  of  New  Haven  colony,  you  enquired 
of  me  about,  published  in  Governor  Eaton's 
jay,  "Squire  Strong  tells  me  he  has  seen  in 
Mr.  Edward's  library  at  Hartford.  The 
judges  were  probably  known  to  Governor 
Treat,  for  he  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  great 
note  in  this  town.  He  was  born  in  1622, 
came  here  from  Hartford  with  the  planters  in 
1639,  was  then  seventeen  years  old.  He 
married  the  only  daughter  and  child  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Tapp  one  of  the  first  and  principal 
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planters.  He  intended  to  have  returned  to 
Hartford,  but  his  wife's  parents,  and  the 
planters,  persuaded  him  to  tarry  in  the  plan 
tation,  and  they  made  him  grants  of  lands  to 
induce  him  to  tarry  with  them  ;  he  lived  with 
Mr.  Tapp,  at,  least  his  house  was  on  Mr. 
Tapp's  lot.  Mr.  Tapp'a  afreat  grandson,  and 
Governor  Treat's  grandson,  Mr.  Edmund 
Treat,  now  eighty  years  old,  lives  on  and  owns 
the  farm  lot,  together  with  many  other  pieces  of 
land, that  was  Mr.  Tapp's  and  GrovernorTreat's 
The  first  lands  taken  up  by  the  first  planters, 
are  in  many  instances  yet  in  the  same  families, 
as  the  Pruddens,  Clarkes,  Fenns,  Fowlers, 
&c.  Governor  Treat  appears  by  the  records 
to  have  had  the  principal  direction  of  the 
plantation  very  early,  as  in  building  of  the 
meeting  house,  which  was  30  feet  square,  and 
stood  where  the  steeple  of  the  present  stands. 
He  is  often  mentioned  in  the  records,  and  ap 
pears  as  deputy-governor  first  in  1678 — as 
governor  in  1682,  and  until  1699 — from  that 
time  until  1708  he  again  appears  as  deputy- 
governor.  'Squire  Strong  tells  me  that  on  the 
return  of  General  Winthrop  from  England, 
as  agent,  in  1698,  Governor  Treat  requested 
Mr.  Winthrop  might  have  the  chair,  and  he 
was  accordingly  chosen  governor,  and  Colonel 
Treat  deputy-governor.  Mr.  Winthrop  died, 
it  appears  by  our  records,  in  ]  707,  and  upon 
the  17th  of  December,  1707,  Deputy-go 
vernor  Treat  convened  the  assembly  at  New 
Haven,  informed  them  of  the  death  of  the 
governor,  that  he  had  convened  them  that 
they  might  make  choice  of  one,  agreeable  to 
charter.  Governor  Treat  was  at  this  time  86 
years  old,  and  probably  declined  public 
business  any  more,  for  I  do  not  find  any  fur 
ther  mention  of  him  after  this  in  the  records. 
He  died  July  12th,  1710.  It  is  recorded  also 
on  his  tomb-stone,  that  he  served  in  the  post 
of  governor  and  deputy-governor  nigfh  thirty 
years.  The  assembly,  in  1707,  made  choice 
of  Governor  Saltonstall,  but  as  he  was  not  in 
the  nomination,  and  by  law  they  could  not 
choose  any  one  out  of  the  nomination,  before 
they  gave  him  the  qualifying  oaths,  which  was 
on  the  first  of  January,  1708,  they  repealed 
the  law  so  far  as  respects  the  choice  of  go 
vernor  and  deputy-governor,  and  left  them  to 
the  choice  out  of  the  freemen  at  large,  which 
has  continued  ever  since.  This  transaction  is 
on  our  town  records. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Bladens 
brook,  Homes's  fort  and  Race,  the  Lodge,  or 
Morocco,  all  had  their  names  from  the  judges, 
as  well  as  Providence  hill  ;  but  at  this  day 
there  is  none  can  inform,  Goffe's  Diary,  which 
Hutchinson  mentions  he  had,  might  refer  to 
these  places,  and  point  them  out  as  it  did 
Providence  hill,  where  they  lodged.  Hut 
chinson  says  their  letters  are  dated  at  places 
not  known,  to  prevent  their  discovery.  Mo 
rocco  I  should  suppose  it  likely  for  them  to 
write  from,  as  Ebenezer.  When  I  found 
these  places  in  the  records  1  expected  to  have 
got  further  information  from  the  aged  people ; 
but  they  in  general  do  not  recollect  with  suffi 
cient  certainty  to  establish  facts. — Your  in 
formation  may  explain  these  records,  or  they 
may  possibly  help  to  explain  some  matters 
you  have  doubted  of.  There  is  a  Mr.  Valen 
tine  Wilmot  now  living  in  Bethany,  an  old 
man,  whom  I  have  not  seen  many  years  ;  he 
knew  all  the  ancient  people  at  Sperry's  farm, 
was  a  great  hunter,  and  I  believe  from  what  I 


can  recollect  of  the  man,  is  likely  to  have  heard 
and  retained  some  anecdotes  about  the  judges. 
I  am,  Sir, — with  respect, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

EDWARD  CARRIN-GTON. 
Rercrend  Doctor  Styles. 

"  P.  S.  There  is  a  tradition  of  a  very  cu 
rious  sepulchre  found  many  years  ago,  about 
two  miles  northwest  of  the  Lodge ;  that  it 
was  in  the  side  of  some  rocks,  that  it  was 
made  of  stones  laid  by  hands  in  a  very  regu 
lar  manner;  and  when  opened  a  corpse  was 
found  in  it,  at  least  the  bones  of  a  man  sup 
posed  to  be  six  feet  and  a  half  high.  It  was 
accidentally  found  by  removing  the  stones  for 
a  building." 

From  their  lodgments  in  the  woods  the 
judges  removed  and  took  up  an  asylum  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Tomkins,  in  the  centre  of 
Milford,  thirty  or  forty  rods  from  the  meeting 
house.  Governor  Law  afterwards  bought 
this  house  and  lot,  and  built  his  seat  within  a 
rod  or  two  of  it.  I  have  frequently  been  in 
this  house  of  Tomkins's  in  the  governor's  life 
time,  who  died  1750,  aged  73  :  it  was  stand 
ing  since  1750,  and  perhaps  to  1770.  In  this 
house  the  judges  resided  in  the  most  absolute 
concealment,  not  so  much  as  walking  out  into 
the  orchard  for  two  years.  1  have  not  learned 
who  were  privy  to  the  concealment  here. 
The  minister  at  this  time  was  the  reverend 
Roger  Newton.  He  with  Mr.  Treat  and  Mr. 
Fenn,  and  a  few  others  here  were  in  the  secret, 
and  held  interviews  with  them  in  this  secret 
retirement.  But  it  is  strange  that  the  very 
memory  of  their  residence  there  is  almost  to 
tally  obliterated  from  Milford.  1  do  not  find 
a  single  person  of  Milford,  or  of  Milford  ex 
tract,  except  judge  Law,  now  of  New  London, 
born  at  Milford,  the  governor's  son,  and  Gi 
deon  Buckingham,  Esq.  of  Milford,  now  liv 
ing,  who  is  possessed  of  any  idea  or  tradition 
of  the  judges  having  ever  lived  there  at  all. 
Judge  Law  is  fully  possessed  of  the  matter, 
and  corrects  Governor  Hutchinson's  account, 
who  places  Tomkins's  house  between  New 
Haven  and  Milford,  whereas  he  informs  me  it 
stood  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town  of  Mil- 
ford,  arid  on  his  father's  home  lot.  This  house, 
it  is  said,  was  built  for  the  judges  on  Tomkins's 
lot,  a  few  rods  from  his  house.  It  was  a  buil 
ding,  say  twenty  feet  square,  and  two  stories. 
The  lower  room  built  with  stone  wall,  and 
considered  as  a  store.  The  room  over  it  with 
timber  and  wood,  and  used  by  Tomkins's 
family  as  a  work  or  spinning  room.  The 
family  used  to  spin  in  the  room  above,  igno 
rant  of  the  judges  being  below,  where  they 
resided  two  years,  without  going  abroad  so 
much  as  into  the  orchard.  Judge  Bucking 
ham  tells  me  this  story,  the  only  anecdote  or 
notice  I  could  ever  learn  from  a  Milford  man 
now  living.  While  they  sojourned  at  Mil- 
ford,  there  came  over  from  England  a  ludi 
crous  cavalier  ballad,  satarizing  Charles's 
judges,  and  Goffe  and  Whalley  among  the 
rest.  A  spinstress  at  Milford  had  learned  to 
sing  it,  and  used  sometimes  to  sing  it,  in  the 
chamber  over  the  j  ud  ges  ;  and  the  judges  used 
to  get  Tomkins  to  set  the  girls  to  singing  that 
song  for  their  diversion,  being  humoured  and 
pleased  with  it,  though  at  their  own  expense, 
as  they  were  the  subjects  of  the  ridicule. 
The  girls  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  being 
ignorant  of  the  innocent  device,  and  little 
I  thought  that  they  were  serenading  angels. 


But  however  the  memory  of  the  judges  is 
obliterated  at  Milford,  not  so  atGuilford,  New 
Haven  and  Had  ley.  Here  I  resume  their 
situation  before  their  final  abdication.  It  is 
in  constant  tradition  at  Guilford,  not  only  that 
they  actually  were  here,  but  were  for  some 
time,  at  least  for  several  days,  secreted  at  Go 
vernor  Leet's.  They  speak  of  two  circum 
stances  :  1st  That  the  governor,  though  a 
cordial  friend  to  them,  was  filled  with  great 
anxiety  and  distress  lest  he  should  be  brought 
into  danger  and  trouble  by  their  being  there, 
and  took  the  utmost  precaution  concerning 
their  concealment,  that  he  might  be  safe  and 
secure  from  incurring  blame.  And  to  this 
end,  2d.  He  would  not  suffer  them  to  be 
lodged  in  his  house,  but  made  them  lodge  in 
his  stone  cellar.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  tradition,  on  the  supposition  of  only 
their  transient  visit  and  calling  upon  him,  and 
even  lodging  with  him,  in  their  way  from  Go 
vernor  Winthrop's  in  New  London,  to  New 
Haven,  which  they  certainly  did  on  7th  of 
March  :  for  there  really  was  no  danger  of  im 
peachment  for  the  harbouring  and  concealing 
traitors,  till  after  he  had,  on  10th  May,  re 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  royal  mandate.  Go 
vernor  Winthrop  felt  no  danger,  nor  did  Go 
vernor  Leet,  till  the  10th  of  May.  He  might 
be  tenderly  anxious  and  solicitous  for  the  regi 
cides  themselves,  and  for  the  manner  he  must 
be  called  to  conduct  in  the  affair,  but  not,  for 
his  incurring  any  penalty  by  this  act  of  hos 
pitality  even  to  travelling  traitors,  whom  he 
had  no  orders,  nor  by  office  as  chief  magis 
trate  was  then  holden  or  obliged  to  apprehend. 
Nor  would  he  at  that  time  have  lodged  them 
in  liis  cellar.  But  the  case  was  much  altered 
after  the  10th  of  May,  and  every  body  was 
put  into  terror  and  caution  after  that.  The 
judges  certainly  were  not  at  Guilford  after 
they  went  to  New  Haven,  during  the  space 
of  from  7th  of  March  to  10th  of  May,  when 
the  governor  told  Kellond  and  Kirk  that  he 
had  not  seen  them  for  nine  weeks.  Although 
it  is  probable  that  he  immediately,  or  in  a  few 
days  after  7th  March,  followed  the  judges  to 
New  Haven,  there  to  take  counsel  and  con 
cert  measures  how  to  act  concerning  them,  of 
which  there  is  a  flying  tradition ;  yet  if  so,  he 
saw  them  no  more  till  after  the  10th  of  May. 
After  this,  it  became  really  dangerous  for  the 
governor  to  be  concerned  in  the  concealment. 
From  their  first  coming  in  March,  to  llth 
June,  they  certainly  were  not  seen  by  the  go 
vernor.  Between  this  and  20th  of  June  was 
the  only  space  in  which  they  could  be  at  the 
governor's,  for  they  were  exposed  three  days 
in  New  Haven,  and  retired  to  their  cave  June 
24th.  These  eight  or  nine  days  it  was  in  de 
liberations  to  deliver  them  up,  and  Mr.  Gil 
bert  gave  out  that  he  expected  it.  Let  us 
conceive  that  they  had  concluded  to  surrender, 
and  went  over  with  their  friends,  doubtless 
Jones,  if  not  Davenport,  to  the  governor,  to 
surrender.  Deliberating  when  they  cams 
there,  they  might  consider  that  the  only  per 
son  in  real  danger  was  Mr.  Davenport,  and  if 
he  would  risk  the  matter,  the  concealment 
might  go  on.  The  formal  and  actual  surren- 
dery  they  might  hold  in  suspense.  But  this 
took  up  time,  and  perhaps  they  must  lodge  in 
Guilford  a  night  or  two.  How  should  this  be 
ordered  so  as  to  save  the  governor  1  Here 
might  be  room  for  the  appearance  of  the  go 
vernor's  timidity  and  caution  ;  which  might 
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terminate  in  a  conclusion  that  it  was  not  best 
nor  safe  that  they  should  lodge  in  the  go 
vernor's  house  ;  and  to  avoid  this  they  should, 
during  these  lew  days  secretion,  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  stone  cellar,  and  perhaps  in  Mr. 
Rossseter's  house. 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  reason  to  think  that 
they  went  over  to  Guilford  with  the  bona  fide 
and  actual  view  of  surrendering  themselves 
to  Governor  Leet.  The  governor's  house  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  rivulet 
that  passes  through  Guilford.  He  had  a  store 
on  the  bank  a  few  rods  from  his  house,  and 
under  it  a  cellar  remaining  to  this  day,  and 
which  I  lately  (1793)  visited  and  viewed  with 
attention.  It  is,  as  1  have  said,  still  in  the 
general  and  concurrent  tradition  at  Guilford, 
that  the  judges  were  concealed  and  lodged  in 
this  cellar  several  nights,  most  say  three  days 
and  three  nights,  when  the  governor  was 
afraid  to  see  them.  A  daughter  of  Governor 
Leet  afterwards  married  in  New  Haven  to 
Mr.  Trowbridge.  It  is  an  ar.ecdote  still  pre 
served  in  that  family,  that  she  used  often  to 
say  that,  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  these  good 
men  lay  concealed  some  time  in  this  cellar  of 
her  father's  store;  but  that  she  did  not  know 
it  till  afterwards  :  that  she  well  remembered 
that  at  the  time  of  it,  she  and  the  rest  of  the 
children  were  strictly  prohibited  from  going 
near  that  store  for  some  days,  and  that  she  and 
the  children  wondered  at  it  and  could  not 
conceive  the  reason  of  it  at  that  time,  though 
they  knew  it  afterwards.  Tradition  says  that 
they  were  however  constantly  supplied  with 
victuals  from  the  governor's  table,  sent  to 
them  by  the  maid,  who  long  after  was  wont  to 
glory  in  it,  that  she  had  fed  these  heavenly 
men.  Now  this  caution  could  not  be  at  their 
first  interview  with  the  governor,  at  their  pass 
ing  at  Governor  Winthrop's  from  New  Lon 
don  to  New  Haven,  in  March.  On  the  12th  of 
May,  Leet  told  the  pursuivants  that  he  had  not 
seen  them  in  nine  weeks,  nor  was  it  dange 
rous,  as  I  have  said,  for  any  one  to  see 
them  till  that  time,  when  he  first  received 
the  king's  proclamation.  He  doubtless 
studiously  avoided  seeing  them,  ever  after 
this. — This  hiding  in  the  cellar  must  therefore 
have  been  after  12th  of  May,  and  indeed  after 
the  llth  of  June  ;  and  1  conceive  it  to  have 
been  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Gilbert  gave  out 
that  he  looked  when  they  should  have  come  in 
and  surrendered,  as  he  might  say  with  truth, 
if  he  knew  they  were  gone  to  Guilford  with 
the  express  design  of  surrendering.  And  as 
it  would  not  have  been  proper  for  the  gover 
nor  to  see  them  until  they  actually  surren 
dered,  it  was  natural  so  to  contrive  the  matter, 
that  they  should  lie  concealed  in  this  cellar, 
during  the  two  or  three  days'  consultation 
and  deliberation  on  what  was  necessary  and 
best  to  be  done.  This  therefore  was  a  proper 
time,  and  here  was  sufficient  reason  for  all  the 
caution  and  injunctions  upon  the  family,  to 
avoid  and  not  go  near  that  store,  a  thing  long 
after  remembered  by  the  governor's  daughter, 
and  narrated  in  her  very  old  age,  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living. — Perhaps  Mr. 
Davenport  himself  was  in  this  consultation, 
as  being  conceived  to  be  the  principal  person 
in  danger.  Upon  revolving  and  discussingthe 
matter,  they  must  have  perceived  the  solidity 
of  Mr.  Davenport's  reasons,  that  both  he  and 
the  governor  were  safe  if  they  had  never  any 
thing  more  to  do  with  the  judges  after  the  re 


ceipt.  of  the  king's  proclamation  and  com- 
naiida.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  was 
concluded  not  to  insist  on  their  surrendery  ; 
.ml  accordingly  they  were  left  to  retire  from 
this  concealment  in  the  governor's  cellar,  and 
returned  to  New  Haven  ;  and  after  shewing 
themselves  openly  there  from  20th  to  24th  of 
June,  retired  to  their  cave  at  Providence  hill. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  time,  the  dangerous 
time,  when  they  were  so  cautiously  concealed 
in  the  cellar. 

Connected  with  this  is  another  anecdote, 
which  1  extract  from  the  records  ; 

At  <i  General  Court  at  New  Haven,  May 
7,  1GG2. 

Considering  the  case  of  Mr.  Brayton  (Bry 
an)  Rosseter,  of  Guilford,  and  his  son,  John 
Rosseter  :  The  marshal  of  Guilford  had 
waited  upon  them  for  colony  rates,  the  father 
not  at  home.  In  conversation  with  the  son, 
the  marshal  "  told  him,  his  father  should  bring 
in  an  account  of  his  charges  about  the  COLO 
NELS,  &c. 

Now  at  that  day,  that  military  office  was 
not  in  being  in  New  England  ;  there  being 
only  majors  and  no  colonels  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Plymouth  or 
Rhode  Island.  Were  not  these  Colonels 
Goffe  and  Whalley  1  and  don't  this  concur  in 
evidencing  that  they  resided  some  time  at 
least  in  Guilford  in  1661  ?  Doubtless  they 
resided  in  the  governor's  cellar,  and  at  Mr. 
Rosseter's  from  the  llth  to  20th  of  June. 
Mr.  Davenport  standing  firm,  and  the  gov 
ernor  now  having  demonstration  by  the  actua" 
surrendery  of  the  judges,  that  they  would  at 
all  times  stand  ready  to  surrender,  and  it  being 
agreed  that  the  places  of  their  retreat  should 
always  be  known  to  him,  so  that  they  could  be 
given  up  in  case  of  extremelies,  he  felt  him 
self  safe,  and  could  agree  to  postpone  the  ac 
tual  acceptance  of  their  surrendery  to  a  future 
time,  if  it  should  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Madarn  Dexter,  of  Dedham,  originally  of 
Boston,  whom  I  saw  1793,  aged  92,  tells  me 
she  had  formerly  been  acquainted  with  a 
pious  woman  at  Dedham,  who  used  often  to 
glory  that  she  had  lived  with,  served  and 
ministered  to  these  holy  men  ;  but  when  asked 
would  never  say  where  it  was. 

An  aged  woman  now  living  in  New  Haven, 
of  good  intelligence,  tells  me,  1793,  that  her 
grandmother  Collins  died  about  1744,  aged 
87,  when  she  was  aged  17  or  18.  Mrs.  Col 
lins  (formerly  Mrs.  Trowbridge)  was  Gover 
nor  Leet's  daughter.  She  has  often  heard 
her  say,  that  she  remembered  the  children  of 
the  family  were  for  a  time  forbid  the  stone 
cellar,  but  could  not  then  conceive  for  what 
reason.  But  she  was  afterwards  informed, 
and  ever  after  supposed  the  two  judges  were 
concealed  there.  Mrs.  Collins  might  be  four 
or  five  years  old  in  1661.  This  is  a  distinct 
branch  of  traditionary  information  from  the 
former,  although  of  the  same  fact,  and  con 
current  with  other  information. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  tiling  less 
than  this  should  be  sufficient  for  the  traditiot 
at  Guilford. — If  this  scene  really  took  place, 
what  commanded  the  ultimate  determination  '! 
Suppose  it  was  this,  that  they  should  return 
to  New  Haven,  appear  openly,  and  not  only 
clear  Mr.  Davenport  from  then  still  conceal 
ing  them,  but  confer  with  Mr.  Davenport, 
I  the  only  man  in  danger,  and  if  he  felt  his  danger 
then  to  surrender.  And  this  would  bring  the 


whole  matter  upon  Mr.  Davenport.  If  he  gave 
out,  all  was  gone.  Mr.  Davenport  was  a  great 
nan  in  every  respect,  a  great  civilian,  a  great 
and  deep  politician, as  wi-ll  as  divine,  and  uf  in 
trepid  resolution  arid  firmness  :  and  was  a 
much  deeper  man,  of  greater  discernment  in 
public  affairs,  and  every  way  superior  in  abil 
ities  to  the  governor  and  all  concerned.  He 
saw  they  all  gave  up.  He,  like  mount  Atlas, 
stood  firm,  ai.d  alone  resolutely  took  the  whole 
upon  himself.  Better  than  any  of  the  coun 
sellors,  he  knew  that  die  secreting  he  had 
one  to  the  30th  of  April,  and  whatever  could 
ave  been  done  before  the  arrival  of  the  roy- 
1  mandate,  could  be  vindicated  by  the  laws 
of  hospitality  to  unconvicted  criminals,  and 
could  not  a  court  of  law  be  construed  into 
even  a  misprison  of  treason.  It  might  sub 
ject  him  to  some  inconveniences,  perhaps  pro 
secutions,  but  could  not  be  fatal  :  a  thing 
which  perhaps  the  others  doubted.  Support 
ed  by  his  good  sense  and  deep  discernment, 
he  therefore  felt  himself  secure,  and  stood 
firm  ;  not  out  of  obstinacy,  which  was  indeed 
natural  to  him,  but  with  an  enlightened  and  ju 
dicious  stability.  What  staggered  Governor 
Endicott,  a  man  of  heroic  fortitude,  and  other 
hearts  of  oak  at  Boston,  never  staggered  Mr. 
Davenport.  He  alone  was  firm,  unshaken, 
unawed.  Great  minds  display  themselves  on 
trying  and  great  occasions.  He  was  the  man 
for  this  trying  occasion.  Davenport's  enlight 
ened  greatness,  fidelity  and  intrepidity,  saved 
the  judges. 

They  having  shewn  themselves  three  days 
at  New  Haven,  though  doubtless  cautiously, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  as  I  have  said,  retired  to 
their  cave,  and  closed  their  last  open  inter 
course  with  the  world.  Here  they  continued 
about  two  months  longer,  and  then,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1661,  removed  to  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Tomkins  in  Milford.  Here  they 
lived  secreted  two  years  without  going  into 
the  orchard.  Afterwards  their  religious  meet 
ings  and  exercises,  as  it  is  said,  gave  them 
too  much  notoriety  to  continue  there  any  long 
er  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  meditate  a  re 
moval  to  a  more  secret  asylum.  This  was  un 
doubtedly  accelerated  by  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  commisioners  at  Boston,  1664, 
one  of  whose  instructions  from  the  king  was, 
to  make  enquiry  for  Colonel  Whalley  and 
Colonel  Goffe.  They  sought  for  the  most 
remote  frontier  settlement ;  and  the  friends 
provided  for  their  reception  at  the  house  of 
the  reverend  John  Russel,  minister  of  the 
new  settled  town  of  Hadley,  one  hundred 
miles  off,  upon  Connecticut  river,  in  Massa 
chusetts.  They  removed  from  Milford  to 
Hadley  on  the  13th  of  October,  1664,  after  a 
residence  and  pilgrimage  of  three  years  and 
seven  months,  at  New  Haven  and  Milford. 
They  travelled  only  in  the  night,  and  lav  by 
in  the  day  time,  making  little  stations  or  ar 
bours,  which  they  called  harbours,  when  in 
the  woods  on  their  journey.  One  of  the  little 
rests  or  harbours  of  these  pilgrims,  was  near 
the  ford  of  a  large  brook  or  rivulet,  which  we 
pass  in  the  way  to  Hartford,  just  twenty  miles 
from  New  Haven,  or  half  way  to  Hartford, 
and  one  mile  west  of  Meriden  meeting-house  : 
which  circumstance  has  given  the  name  of 
Pilgrims  harbour  to  this  place  or  pass,  m  this 
day.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Had  ley 
in  1664. 

They  kept  a  diary  nr_joi;vn;il  rf  occur'":ee» 
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for  the  first  seven  years  of  their  exile,  after 
they  left  London,  at  Boston,  New  Haven, 
and  Milford,  and  then  at  Hadley.  These 
with  their  letters,  and  perhaps  other  writings, 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Russel,  of  Had 
ley,  till  his  death,  1692  ;  and  passed  down  to 
his  son,  who  died  1711,  having  removed  them 
to  Barnstable ;  and  thence  to  his  grandson, 
the  succeeding  minister  of  Barnstable,  where 
they  were  preserved  to  his  death,  1758. 
About  this  time,  or  perhaps  1759,  or  1760, 
Mrs  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  an  aged  widow  lady, 
removed  from  Barnstable,  and  came  to  live 
with  her  son,  Major  Jonathan  Otis  of  New 
port,  and  became  for  many  years  a  communi 
cant  in  my  church  there.  This  brought  me 
into  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  her.  She 
•was  a.  Russel,  a  granddaughter  of  the  reve 
rend  John  Russel,  of  Hadley,  daughter  of 
the  reverend  Jonathan  Russel,  of  Barnstable, 
and  sister  of  the  reverend  Jonathan  Russel, 
sucessor  of  his  father  in  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  church  at  Barnstable,  who  died  1753. 
She  was  every  way  a  woman  of  merit  and 
excellence.  Of  exceeding  good  natural  abili 
ties,  very  inquisitive,  possessed  a  natural  de 
cency,  dignity  and  respetability,  and  was  a 
person  of  considerable  reading,  and  extensive 
observation.  She  had  all  along  in  life  been 
much  conversant  among  ministers,  gentlemen 
of  the  court,  and  persons  of  the  first  respect 
ability.  She  was  ever  learning  and  imbibing 
something  profitable  and  improving,  and  took 
singular  delight  in  the  conversation  of  instruc 
tive  characters.  She  was  perfectly  versed  in 
the  Russel  history  of  the  judges,  for  whose 
memory  she  had  the  family  veneration.  So 
much  I  think  necessary  to  observe  of  her  per 
sonal  character.  Among  other  conversations, 
she  often  brought  up  the  story  of  the  judges. 
She  considered  it  an  honour  to  have  descended 
from  an  ancestor  who  had  concealed  and  pro 
tected  them.  She  often  told  me  of  a  trunk 
of  Whalley's  and  Goffe's  manuscripts  which 
which  had'  come  down  to  her  brother,  the 
second  Mr.  Russel,  of  Barnstable,  and  were 
preserved  there  in  his  library  to  his  death. 
She  said  she  had  spent  much  time  in  reading 
them,  and  spake  much  of  what  she  found 
contained  in  them.  What  was  given  to  the 
Mather  library,  was  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  collection  of  the  judges'  manuscripts  in 
this  trunk,  some  of  which,  though  dispersed, 
may  possibly  yet  be  found,  and  afford  light 
and  information. 

When  I  read  Governor  Hutchinson's  his 
tory,  published  in  1764,  and  particularly  his 
marginal  notes  about  the  regicides,  I  instantly- 
recollected  this  information  of  Mrs.  Otis  re 
specting  this  collection  of  manuscripts,  and 
at  first  judged  that  this  was  the  source  from 
whence  the  governor  derived  his  documents. 
Lieutenant-governor  Hutchmson  was  then 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massa 
chusetts.  I  at  once  considered,  that  in  riding 
the  circuit,  when  holding  the  court  in  the 
county  of  Barnstable,  he  came  across  this 
trunk  of  the  judges'  manuscripts,  and  selected 
from  thence  the  accurate  and  authentic  infor 
mation  which  he  published.  But  afterwards 
the  governor  told  me,  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  this  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Russel,  of  Barnstable;  and  that  his 
information  was  derived  from  original  auto- 
graphical  writings,  which  he  had  found  among 
the  papers  and  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 


Mather  library,  in  Boston,  and  winch  the  rev 
erend  Samuel  Mather,  of  Boston,  had  obliged 
him  with  the  perusal  of.  The  reverend  Sam 
uel  Mather  married  Governor  Hutchinson's 
sister.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  reverend 
Doctor  Cotton  Mather,  author  of  the  Magna- 
lia  Americana,  who  had  been  long  assiduous 
in  collecting  original  information  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  that  work.  A  most 
valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  from  the 
reverend  Richard  Mather,  of  Dorchester, 
Doctor  Increase  Mather,  and  Doctor  Cotton 
Mather,  descended  and  came  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Mather,  brother-in-law  to  Go 
vernor  Hutchinson.  This  family  connexion 
opened  all  this  treasury  of  historical  informa 
tion  to  the  governor.  Here  he  found  Goffe's 
original  diary,  or  journal,  for  seven  years, 
written  in  several  pocket  volumes,  and  also  a 
number  of  Goffe's  letters  to  his  wife.  But 
neither  the  governor  nor  the  possessor  knew 
how  they  came  into  the  Mather  library. 

That  they  carne  from  the  Russel  family, 
and  from  the  Barnstable  collection,  I  do  not 
doubt ;  as  the  library  of  the  Hudley  Russel 
had  been  removed  to  his  son's  at  Barnstable, 
soon  after  1692,  before  Doctor  Cotton  Mather 
began  to  write  his  history,  and  ten  years  be 
fore  the  publication  of  the  Magnaha.  1  do 
not  believe  the  Hadley  Russel  would  have 
suffered  them  out  of  his  hands  in  his  life  time. 
If  Cotton  Mather  came  across  them  while 
writing,  he  for  some  reasons  never  made  use 
of  them,  as  nothing  of  them  appears  in  his 
works.  Doctor  Cotton  Mather,  as  well  as 
his  father,  Doctor  Increase  Mather,  was  inti 
mately  acquainted  with  all  tde  Russels,  and 
doubtless  from  them  received  the  manuscripts. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  never 
disclosed  those  manuscripts  to  Mather,  till 
death  had  put  every  one  out  of  danger.  Pro 
bably  Mr.  Russel  lent  them  to  one  of  the  Ma 
thers,  about  171.")  or  1720,  for  Governor  Hut 
chinson  speaks  of  them  as  of  the  collection 
of  Doctor  Increase  Mather,  who  died,  1724, 
as  did  Doctor  Cotton  in  1627,  when  they 
came  into  his  son  Samuel's  hands,  and  lay  un 
noticed  till  Hutchmson  delivered  an  extract 
from  them  to  the  public,  1764.  But  it  seems 
they  were  but  few,  and  a  very  small  part  of 
a  larger  collection,  which  may  possibly  be 
yet  remaining  in  the  trunk  at  Barnstable. 
Those  which  the  governor  had,  I  have  before 
observed,  were  lost  when  his  house  was  de 
stroyed  at  the  time  of  the  stamp  act.  Thus 
far  the  history  of  the  judges'  manuscripts  1 
thought  best  to  insert. 

When  I  once  saw  one  of  the  pocket  vol 
umes  of  Goffe's  journal  for  1662,  which  Hut 
chinson  shewed  me  in  1766,  1  little  thought 
of  the  us«  I  could  now  have  made  of  it.  As 
the  original  is  lost,  I  regret  that  I  did  not  ex 
tract  and  copy  more  of  it,  while  in  rny  pos 
session,  than  this  little  relict.  In  the  begin 
ning  of  it  was  the  following  list  of  names, 
which  I  then  copied. 
"  Isaac  Ewre,  W.  Puresoy, 

S.  F.  Banners,  I.  Blackstone, 

S.  T.  Malevern,  S.  W.  Constable 

R.  Deane'  E.  W , 

F.  Alleyne,  J.  Bnrksd.* 
P.  Peckham,  E.  Ludlow, 
J.  Moore,  M.  Leusay, 
I.  Alurecl,  J.  Okey* 
H.  Edwards,  J.  Hewson, 
S.  G.  Norton,  W.  G , 


1.  Venn, 

T,  Andrews, 

A.  Stapley, 

T.  Horton, 

I.  Fry, 

T.  Hammond, 


V.  Walton. 
C.  Holland, 
T.  Chattr. 
M.  Corbett* 
W.  Cawley, 
N.  Love, 


S.  I.  Bourchier,  all  de-J.  Dixwell, 


ceased. 


O.  Cromwell, 
— Ireton, 
— Bradshaw, 
'    Pride. 


D.Blasgrave, 
A.  Brougton, 
A.  Dendy.— Fled. 


J.  Pennington, 
R.  Tichbourne, 
O.  Row,* 
A.  Garland, 
E.  Harvie, 
H.  Smith, 
H.  Martin, 
H.  Walter, 
G.  Fleetwood, 


Wm.  Ld.  Monsun, 

Ja.  Challoner, 

Sr.  H.  Mildmay, 

S.  J.  Harrington, 

I.  Phelps, 

Robert  Wale, 

Sr.    A.     Haslerig. — 1  J.  Temple, 

C/tal/rmer  and  Sr.  A.  P.  Temple, 

Haslerig,  dead  ;    the  J.  Waite, 

other  five  are  degra-  S.  Mayne, 

dfd,  and   when  taken   W.  Henninghum, 

to      be     drautn   from   R.  Lileburne, 

Tower  to  Tiburnewith  G.  Millington, 

ropes,  !(•!•,.  and  impri-  V.  Potter, 

soned  during  life. 


T.  Morgan, 

J.  Downes.  —  Con 
demned  and  in  the 
Tou-er." 


I.  Lisle, 
W.  Say, 

Here  are  given  the  names  of  sixty-nine  per 
sons;  twenty-six  of  whom  are  dead;  five  de 
graded;  nineteen  fled,  and  nineteen  in  the 
Tower.  Most  of  these  were  King  Charles's 
judges,  as  the  following  ordinance  and  war 
rant  for  his  execution,  with  the  signatures, 
will  show.  In  the  above,  probably  Peckham 
should  be  Pelhatn. —  Barsksd.  Okey,  and  Cor 
bet  were  afterwards  taken  and  executed, 
16G2.  Morgan  was  not  in  the  Tower. — 
Phelps  is  Philips. 

Ordinance  for  trying  the  king,   made  Janu 
ary  6,  1G49. 

"  WHEREAS  it  is  notorious  that  CHARLES 
STUART  now  king  of  England,  not  content 
with  these  many  encroachments  which  his 
predecessors  had  made  on  the  people  in  their 
rights  and  freedoms,  has  had  a  wicked  design 
to  subvert  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws 
and  liberties  of  this  nation,  and  in  their  stead 
to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  go 
vernment;  and  that  besides  all  other  evil 
ways  and  means  to  bring  this  design  to  pass, 
he  has  prosecuted  it  with  fire  and  sword,  le 
vying  and  maintaining  a  cruel  war  against  the 
parliament  and  kingdom,  whereby  the  coun 
try  has  been  miserably  wasted,  the  public 
treasure  exhausted,  trade  decayed,  thousands 
of  people  murdered,  and  infinite  other  mis 
chiefs  committed;  for  all  which  high  and  trea 
sonable  offences  the  said  Charles  Stuart 
might  long  since  justly  been  brought  to  ex 
emplary  and  condign  punishment :  whereas 
also  the  parliament,  well  hoping  that  the  im 
prisonment  of  his  person,  after  it  had  pleased 
God  to  deliver  him  into  their  hands,  would 
have  quieted  the  distempers  of  the  kingdom, 
forbore  to  proceed  judicially  against  him, 
but  found  by  sad  experience  that  their  re- 
missness  served  only  to  encourage  him  and 
his  accomplices  in  the  continuance  of  their 
evil  practices,  and  in  raising  new  commotions, 
rebellions  and  invasions.  For  preventing 
therefore  the  like  or  greater  inconveniences, 
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and  to  the  end  no  chief  officer  or  magistrate 
whatever  may  hereafter  presume  traitorously 
and  maliciously  to  imagine  or  contrive  the  en 
slaving  or  destroying  the  English  Nation,  and 
to  expect  impunity  tor  so  doing;  It  it  hereby 
ordained  and  enacted  bv  tin;  commons  in  par 
liament,  that  Thomas  Ld.  Fairfax,  O.  Crom 
well,  Henry  Ireton,  l£sqrs.  Sir  11.  Waller, 
Philip  Skippon,  Val.  Walton,  Thomas  Harri 
son,  Edward  Whalley,  Thomas  Pride,  Isaac 
Ewer.  R.  Ingoldsby,  Milmuy,  Esqrs.  Tho- 
mas  Honeywood,  Thomas  Ld.  Grey  of  Groo- 
by,  Philip  Ld.  Lisle,  William  Ld.  Mounson, 
Sir  John  Danvers,  Sir  Thomas  Maleverer, 
Hart.  Sir  John  Bourchier, Sir  James  Harring 
ton,  Sir  William  Alenson,  Sir  Henry  Mild- 
may,  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  Knts.  Sir  William 
Masham,  Sir  J.  Barrintrton,  Sir  William  J3 re- 
re  ton,  Barts.  Robert  Wallop,  William  Have- 
nmgham,  Esqrs.  Isaac  Pennington,  Thomas 
Atkins,  Bowl  Wilson,  aldermen  of  London,  Sir 
P.  Wentworth,  Knt.  of  the  Bath,  Henry  Mar 
tin,  William  Purefoy,  Godfrey  Rosvil,  John 
Trenchard,  H.  Morley,  John  Barkstead,  Mat. 
Thomlinson,  John  Blackiston,  Gilb.  Millington, 
Esqrs.  Sir  William  Constable,  Bart.  Edmond 
Ludlow,  John  Lambert,  John  Hutchinson, 
Esqrs.  Sir  A.  Haslerig,  Sir  Michael  Livesey, 
Bart.  Richard  Salway,  H.  Salvay,  Robert 
Titchburn,  Owen  Roe,  Robert  Manwaring, 
Robert  Silburn,  Adr.  Scroop,  Richard  Dean, 
John  Okey,  Robert  Overtoil,  John  Hewson, 
John  Desborow,  William  Goft'o,  Robert 
Duckenfield,  Cornelius  Holland,  John  Careu, 
Esqrs.  Sir  William  Armyn,  Bart.  John  Jones, 
Miles  Corbet,  F.  Allen,  Thomas  Lister,  Ben 
jamin  Weston,  P.  Pelharn,  J.  Gourdon.  Esqrs. 
Fr.  Throp,  sergeant  atlaw,  John  Nut,  Thomas 
Chalorier,  Algernon  Sidney,  John  Anlaby. 
John  Mare,  R.  Darley,  William  Say,  John 
Alured,  John  Flagg,  James  Nelthorp,  Estjrs. 
Sir  William  Roberts,  F.  Lassels,  Alexander 
Rigby,  Henry  Smith,  Edmund  Wild,  James 
Chaloner,  Josias  Berners,  D.  Bond,  Hum 
phrey  Edwards,  Greg.  Clement,  John  Fry, 
Thomas  Wogan,  Esq.  Sir  Greg.  Norton, 
Bart.  John  Bradshaw,  Serjeant  at  law,  Edm. 
Hervey,  J.  Dove,  J.  Ven,  Esq.  J.  Fowles, 
Thomas  Andrews,  aldermen  of  London, 
Thomas  Scott,  William  Cawley,  Abr.  Burrel, 
Ant.  Stapeley,Ro.  Gratwick,  J.  Downs,  Tho 
mas  Horton,  Thomas  Hammond,  Geo.  Fen- 
wick,  Esqrs.  Robert  Nicholas,  serj.  at  law, 
Robert  Reynolds,  John  Lisle,  Nic.  Love,  Vine. 
Porter,  Esqrs.  Sir  Gilbert,  Pickering,  Bart. 
John  Weaver,  Rog.  Hill.  John  Lenthall, 
Esqrs  Sir  Edward  Bainton,  John  Corbet, 
Thomas  Blunt,  Thomas  Boone,  Aug.  Garland, 
Aug.  Skinner,  John  Dixwell,  George  Fleet- 
wood,  Sim.  Mayne,  James  Temple,  Peter 
Temple,  Daniel  Blagrove,  Esqrs.  Sir  Peter 
Temple,  Bart.  Thomas  Wayte,  John  Brown, 
John  Lowry,  Estjrs.  are  hereby  appointed 
and  required  to  be  commissioners  and  judges 
for  hearing,  trying,  and  adjudging  the  said 
Charles  Stuart.  And  the  said  commissioners, 
or  any  twenty  or  more  of  them,  are  authorized 
and  constituted  a  high  court  of  justice,  to  meet 
and  sit  at  such  convenient  time  and  place, 
as  by  the  said  commissioners,  or  the  major 
part  of  twenty  or  more  of  them,  under  their 
hands  and  seals  shall  be  notified  by  public 
proclamation  in  the  great  hall,  or  palace  vnrd 
at  Westminster,  and  to  adjourn  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  place  to  place,  as  the  said  hisjh 


court,  or  major  part  thereof,  shall  hold  tit: 
and  to  take  order  for  charging  him,  the  said 
Charles  Stuart,  with  the  crimes  and  treasons 
above  mentioned  :  ami  for  receiving  his  per 
sonal  answer  thereto  ;  and  for  examining  wit 
nesses  upon  oath,  which  the  court  has  hereby 
authority  to  administer,  and  taking  any  other 
evidence  concerning  the  same  *and  thereupon, 
or  in  default  of  such  answer,  to  proceed  to 
to  final  sentence,  according  to  justice  and 
the  merit  of  the  cause,  and  such  final  sen 
tence  to  execution,  or  caute  to  be  executed, 
speedily  a:id  impartially.  And  the  said  court 
is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  appoint 
and  direct  all  such  officer-,,  attendants,  and 
other  circumstances,  as  they,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  shall  in  any  sort  judge  necessary 
or  useful  for  the  orderly  and  good  managing 
the  premises.  And  Thomas  Ld.  Fairfax,  the 
general,  and  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  his 
command;  and  all  officers  of  justice,  and  other 
well  affected  persons,  are  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the 
said  court,  in  the  due  execution  of  the  trust 
hereby  committed.  Provided  that  this  act, 
arid  the  authority  hereby  granted,  continue  in 
force  one  month  from  the  making  hereof,  and 
no  longer." 

[Rush-worth's  Collection.  Vol.  6.  562. 

At  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the.  trying 
of  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  Janu- 
uri/29t?i  A.D.  1G4S. 

Whereas  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England, 
is  and  standeth  convicted,  attainted,  and  con 
demned  of  high  treason  and  other  high  crimes, 
id  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him  by 
this  court,  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  severing 
of  his  head  from  his  body,  of  which  sentence 
execution  yet  remaineth  to  l>e  done  :  These 
are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you  to  see  the 
said  sentence  executed,  in  the  open  street  before 
Whitehall,  upon  the  morrow,  being  the  thirti 
eth  day  of  this  instant,  month  of  January,  be 
tween  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and 
five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  with 
full  effect.  And  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be 
your  sufficient  warrant.  And  these  are  to  re 
quire  all  officers  and  soldiers,  and  other  the 
good  people  of  this  nation  of  England  to  be 
assisting  unto  this  service.  Given  under  our 
hands  and  seals. 


A.  Garland, 
10dm.  Ludlow, 
Henry  M-.men, 

V'"inct.  Potter,  , t  _ , 

William  Cooslable,(L. s.)  Miles  Corbet. 
Richard  Jngolilesby,  (L.S) 


John  Bradshaw, 
Thomas  Grey, 
O.  Cromwell, 
Edward  Whalley, 
M.  Livesey, 
Har.  Waller, 
John  Blackiston, 
John  Hutchinson, 
William  Gone, 
Thomas  Pride, 
P.  Temple, 
T.  Harrison, 
J.  Hewson, 
Hen.  Smith, 
Pr.  Pelham, 
Ri.  Deane, 
Robert  Tichborne, 
H.  Edwards, 
Daniel  Blagiace, 
Owen  Rowe, 
William  Purefoy, 
Ad.  Scrope, 
James  Temple, 


(L.S.)  John  Okey,  (L.S.) 

(L.S.)  J.  Dauers,  (L.S -) 

(L.S.)  John  Bourchier,  (L.S.) 
(L.S.)  H.  Ireton,  (L.S.) 

(L.L.)  T.  Maulenerer,  (L.S.) 
(L.S.)  William  Cawley,  (L.S.) 
(L.S.)  John  Barkehead,  (L.S.) 
(L.S.)  Isaac  Ewer,  (L.S.) 

(L.S.)  John  Dixwell,  (L.S.) 
(L.S.)  Valt.  Waughton,  (L.S.) 
(L.S.)  Symon  Msyne,  (L.S.) 
(L.S.)  Thomas  Horton,  (L.S.) 
(L,S.)  J.  Jones,  (L.S.) 

(L.S.)  John  Penne,  (L.S.) 

(L.S.).  Gilbert  Miliington,(  L.S.) 
(L.S.)  G.  Fleetwood,  (L.S.) 
(L.S.)  J.  Alured,  (L.S.) 

(L.S.)  Robert  Lileburne,  (L.S) 
(L.S.)  William  Say,  (L.S.) 
(L.S.)  Anthony  Staplep,  (L.S.) 
(L.S.)  Gre.  Norton,  (L.S.) 
(L.S.)  Thorn. Challoner,  (L.S.) 
(L.S.)  Thomas  Wogan,  (L.S.) 


(I,.1-.)   .lolm  Downes,        (L.S. 
(L.S.)  Thomas  Wayte,    (L.S. 
(L.S.)   Thomas  Scott, 
( L.S.)   John  Careu, 


(L.S.) 
(L.S.) 

(L.S.) 


The  original  signatures  are  in  seven  col 
umns  :  Bradshaw  stands  at  the  lead  of  the 
the  first  column  ;  Linsey  the  second  ;  Waller, 
Smith,  Garland,  Mayne,  Wogan,  at  the  head 
of  the  succeeding  ones.  Fifty-nine  signed 
tiie  warrant,  out  of  seventy,  who  sat  at  the  be- 

innirig  of  the  trial,  and  afterwards  withdrew 
before  giving  judgment.  Si, rue  names  in 
Goffe's  list  are  not  in  this. —  Others  besides 
the  judges  were  comprehended  under  the  ac 
cusation  and  title  of  regicides, — "  the  number 
of  whom,  including  the  officers  of  the  court, 
and  others  immediately  concerned,  amounted 
originally  to  four  score.  Of  these,  twenty- 
five  were  dead  ;  twenty-nine  or  twenty-seven 
had  escaped  from  the  kingdom  ;  seven  were 
deemed  proper  objects  of  the  king's  mercv  ; 
twenty-nine  received  sentence  of  death,  but 
nineteen  were  reprieved  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  because  they  had  surrendered  them 
selves  according  to  the  proclamation.  The 
ten  devoted  to  immediate  execution  were, 

Harrison,  Careu,  Cook,  Peters,  Scott,  Clem 
ent,  Scrope,  Jones,  Hacker  and  Axtel." 

[Smollett,  V.  5.  350. 

This  was  1660.  In  1G62,  Barkestead, 
Corbet  and  Okey,  and  a  little  afterwards  Vane 
and  Lambert,  were  also  condemned  and  exe 
cuted.  This  was  the  state  of  information  at 
the  time  of  GofFe's  entries  in  his  journal  of 
1662,  which  contain  some  others  beside  judges 
signing  the  warrant,  and  not  all  those  ;  as  it 
contains  judges  who  sat  during  part  of  the 
trial,  but  did  not  sign,  and  some  that  were  not 
judges,  but  were  accused  and  condemned,  as 
Phelps  and  Wale.  Goffe's  list,  however, 
shews  that  he  had  pretty  just  information,  as 
to  the  number  in  1662  dead ;  the  number 
whose  ashes  were  to  be  dishonoured  ;  those 
adjudged  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  who 
were  fled,  and  in  the  Tower.  Enough  to 
shew  Whalley  and  Goffe  what  would  be  their 
fate  if  taken.  This  information  they  received 
while  at  Milford.  Of  the  first  ten  executed, 
six  only  were  judges,  Coke  was  solicitor  at 
the  trial,  Peters  a  clergyman,  Hacker  and  Ax 
tel  colonels  at  the  execution  :  neither  were 
Vane  or  Lambert  judges.  The  bodies  of 
Bradshaw,  Cromwell,  Ireton  and  Pride,  were 
taken  up  at  the  restoration,  and  hung  and  bu 
ried  under  the  gallows. — These  are  in  the  se 
cond  division.  Of  those  in  the  third,  two 
were  dead  ;  but  the  reason  why  separated 
from  others  dead  is  not  obvious.  It  is  to  this 
day  problematical,  and  can  never  be  ascer 
tained,  whether  the  bodies  of  Bradshaw  and 
Cromwell  were  actually  taken  up  and  dis 
honoured  at  the  restoration.  It  is  in  secret 
tradition  that  Bradshaw  was  conveyed  to 
Jamaica.  His  epitaph  is  descriptive  of  him, 
and  full  of  spirit.  In  a  public  print  of  1775, 
it  was  said  "  The  following  inscription  was 
made  out  three  years  ago  on  the  cannon  near 
which  the  ashes  of  President  Bradshaw  were 
lodged,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  near  Martha 
bay  in  Jamaica,  to  avoid  the  rage  against  the 
regicides  exhibited  at  the  restoration  : 
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STRANGER 
Ere  thou   pass,  contemplate  this  Cannon. 

Nor  regardless  be  told 
That  near  its  base  lies  deposited  the  dust  of 

JOHN  BRADSHAW, 

Who,  nobly  superior  to  all  sellish  regards, 

Despising     alike    the    pageantry   if    courlly 

Splendour,  the  blast  of  calumny,  and  the 

Terrors  of  royal  vengeance,  presided  in  the 

Illustrious  band  of  Heroes  and  Patriots, 

Who  fairly  and  openly  adjudged 

CHARLES  STUART, 

Tyrant  of  England, 

To  a  public  and  exemplary  death, 

Thereby  presenting  to  the  amazed  world, 

And  transmitting   down  through    applauding 

Ages,  the  most  glorious  example 
Of  unshaken  virtue,  love  of  freedom, 

And   impartial    justice, 

Ever  exhibited  on  the  blood-staiued   theatre 
Of  human  action. 

O,  Reader, 
Pass  not  on  till  thou  hast  blessed  his  memory  : 

And  never,  never  forget 

THAT    REBELLION    TO   TYRANTS 

IS  OBEDIENCE  TO  GOD. 

There  are  no  other  anecdotes  worthy  of 
preservation  concerning  these  two  persons  du 
ring  their  residence  at  New  Haven  and  Mil- 
ford.  We  shall  therefore  now  follow  them 
in  their  pilgrimage  to  Hadley. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1604,  they  left 
Milford,  and  proceeded  in  this  excursion.  I 
shall  suppose  that  the  first  night  they  came 
over  to  New  Haven  to  their  friend  Jones, 
though  of  this  there  is  no  tradition,  as  there  is 
of  iheir  making  a  lodgment  at  Pilgrims  har 
bour,  so  called  from  them,  being  twenty  miles 
from  New  Haven,  at  a  place  since  called 
Meridcu,  halt"  way  between  New  Haven  and 
Hartford.  Here  they  might  rest  and  lodge 
one  day,  and  the  next  night  proceed  to  Hart 
ford,  and  the  night  following  at  Springfield, 
and  the  succeeding  night  reach  Hadley.  But 
of  this  I  find  no  tradition,  saving  only,  that  in 
their  route  to  Hadley  they  made  one  station  at 
Pilgrims  harbour. 

Being  arrived  at  Hadley,  they  took  up  their 
abode  at  the  house  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Rus- 
sel.  At  this  house,  and  at  the  house  of  Peter 
Tilton,  Esq.  they  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
for  fourteen  or  sixteen  years,  in  dreary  soli 
tude  and  seclusio7i  from  the  society  of  the 
world.  The  almost  only  important  anecdote 
that  transpires  concerning  them  in  this  secreted 
abode,  was  that  of  the  angel  appearance  there, 
which  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  tlie  traditional 
New  Haven  and  Hadley,  as  well  as  in  Gover 
nor  Leverett's  family  :  and  also  that  one  or  both 
died  at  Hadley,  and  that  Whalley  was  buried 
in  Mr.  Russet's  cellar,  or  lot  adjoining  his 
house,  also  as  current  at  New  Haven  as  Had 
ley. 

They  came  to  Hadley  October  1GG4,  and 
Whalley  died  there  about  1676,  or  1678,  and 
Goffe's  last  letter  is  April  2,  1679,  and  no 
more  was  heard  of  him  after  1680.  Soon 
after  their  arrival  at  Hadley,  John  Dixwell, 
Esq.  another  of  Charles's  judges,  came  to 
them,  in  February  1664 — 5,  and  sojourned 
with  them  in  their  secrecy  for  some  time. 
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Tuough  told  with  some  variation,  in  diffe 
rent  parts  of  New  England,  the  true  story  of 
the  angel  is  tins  : — During  theirabode  at  Hvid- 
ley,  the  famous  and  most  memorable  Indiar 
war  that  ever"  was  in  New  England,  called 
king  Philip's  war,  took  place,  and  was  attend 
ed  with  exciting  an  universal  rising  of  the  va 
rious  Indian  tribes,  not  only  of  Narraganset 
and  the  Sachemdom  of  Philip,  at  Mount  Hope, 
or  Bristol,  but  of  the  Indians  through  New 
England,  except  the.  Sachemdom  of  Uncas, 
at  Mohegan,  near  New  London. — According 
ly  theNipmug,  Quanbaug,  and  northern  tribes 
were  in  agitation,  and  attacked  the  new  fron 
tier  towns  along  through  New  England,  and 
Hadley  among  the  rest,  then  an  exposed  fron 
tier.  That  pious  congregation  were  observ 
ing  a  fast  at  Hadley  on  the  occasion  of  this 
war:  and  being  at  public  worship  in  the 
meeting-house  there  on  a  fast  day,  September 
1,  1675,  were  suddenly  surrounded  and  sur 
prized  by  a  body  of  Indians.  It  was  the  usage 
in  the  frontier  towns,  and  even  at  New  Ha 
ven,  in  those  Indian  wars,  for  a  select  number 
of  the  congregation  to  go  armed  to  public 
worship.  It  was  so  at  Hadley  at  this  time. 
The  people  immediately  took  to  their  arms, 
but  were  thrown  into  great  consternation  and 
confusion.  Had  Hadley  been  taken,  the  dis 
covery  of  the  judges  had  been  inevitable. 
Suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  people 
there  appeared  a  man  of  a  venerable  aspect, 
and  different  from  the  inhabitants  in  his  appa 
rel,  who  took  the  command,  arranged,  and 
ordered  them  in  the  best  military  manner,  and 
under  his  direction  they  repelled  and  routed 
the  Indians,  and  the  town  was  saved.  He 
immediately  vanished,  and  the  inhabitants 
could  not  account  for  the  phenomenon,  but,  by 
considering  that  person  as  an  angel  sent  of 
God  upon  that  special  occasion  for  their  deliv 
erance  ;  and  for  some  time  after  said  and  be 
lieved  that  they  had  been  delivered  and  saved 
by  an  angel. — Nor  did  they  know  or  conceive 
otherwise  till  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after, 
when  it  at  length  became  known  at  Hadley 
that  the  two  judges  had  been  secreted  there  ; 
which  probably  they  did  not  know  till  after 
Mr.  Russel's  death,  in  1692.  This  story,  how 
ever,  of  the  anafel  at  Hadley,  was  before  this 
universally  diffused  through  New  England 
by  means  of  the  memorable  Indian  war  of 
1675.  The  mystery  was  unriddled  after  the 
revolution,  when  it  became  not  so  very  dan 
gerous  to  have  it  known  that  the  judges  had 
received  an  asylum  here,  and  that  Goffe  was 
actually  in  Hadley  at  that  time. — The  angel 
was  certainly  General  Goffe,  for  Whalley 
was  superannuated  in  1675. 

Although  they  were  secreted  at  Hadley, 
yet  while  there,  they  were  in  jeopardy.  Pub 
lic  enquiry  was  made  after  them  particularly 
at  two  different  times,  one  in  1665,  and  the 
other  by  Randolph,  who  probably  gained 
some  suspicious  notice  of  them  before  their 
death,  as  being  secreted  somewhere  in  Massa 
chusetts.  I  have  already  shown  that  one  of 
the  instructions  from  the  crown  to  Colonel 
Ni(-hols  and  the  other  commissioners  in  May 
1665,  the  year  after  the  removal  to  Hadley, 
respected  the  concealment  of  these  regicides  ; 
to  which  the  assembly  replied,  that  they  had 
departed  from  their  jurisdiction  before  the 
proclamation  arrived,  and  that  they  had  sent 
Kellond  and  Kirk  after  them  to  New  Haven. 
Edward  Randolph,  Esq.  was  sent  from  Eng 


land  with  the  most  malicious  purposes  against 
the  country,  as  preparatory  to  the  resumption 
of  charters,  and  the  alteration  of  its  whole 
,-il  and  religious  polity.  He  was  a  subtile, 
sensible  and  assiduous  inquisitor-general  over 
New  England,  and  most  indefatigable  and  in 
dustrious  in  procuring  and  collecting  informa 
tion  of  every  thing  in  the  public  affairs  here, 
which  might  be  wrought  up  into  a  system  of 
accusation  against  the  colonies,  as  a  ground 
and  reason  to  justify  the  intended  abolition  of 
charters,  and  for  shewing  the  necessity  of 
erecting  the  arbitrary  general  government 
of  Sir  Edmund  Andross.  Randolph  under 
took  the  dirty  and  invidious  business  of 
acting  the  spy  and  informer  upon  all  New 
England — and  such  was  his  indefatigable  in 
dustry  and  researches,  that  it  was  next  to  im 
possible  that  any  thing  should  escape  his  de 
tection.  Randolph  was  the  messenger  of 
death  to  New  England,  being  sent  to  Massa 
chusetts  with  his  majesty's  letter  of  March 
10,  1675— G. 

Randolph  came  over  first  in  1676.  He 
went  home  repeatedly,  carrying  accusations, 
and  returned  to  New  England  in  1678,  1679, 
1681,  when  he  returned  collector  of  the  cus 
toms,  surveyor  and  searcher  for  all  New  Eng 
land  ;  and  in  1683,  when  he  came  with  instruc 
tions  to  inquire  for  Goffe  and  Whalley,  not 
knowing  that  they  were  both  dead  at  that  time. 
In  1684,  the  governor  gave  him  such  answer 
of  his  ignorance  concerning  them,  and  the 
probability  of  their  having  gone  from  Manha- 
dos  to  Holland,  as  silenced  all  further  search 
and  inquiry ;  especially  as  it  may  be  probable 
the  insidious  Randolph  now  became  well  satis 
fied  that  both  were  dead.  Thus  the  judges 
were  in  imminent  danger  from  Randolph 
during  the  two  or  three  last  years  of 
their  lives :  arid  they  had  reason  to  suppose, 
could  the  places  of  their  deaths  be  known, 
their  ashes  would  be  dishonoured,  as  were 
those  of  Bradshaw  and  others  :  for  Whalley 
especially  was  considered  as  obnoxious  as  any 
of  the  judges.  It  is  true  Whalley  was  past 
being  affected  with  any  such  apprehensions, 
if  alive  at  Randolph's  accession ;  he  was  al 
ready  superannuated  in  1674,  as  appears  by 
Goffe's  letter  of  that  date  to  his  wife.  But 
Goffe  and  Dixwell  might  justly  entertain  such 
apprehensions  from  the  malevolence  and  viru 
lence  of  Randolph,  whose  memory,  with  that 
of  Sir  Edmond  Andross,  has  been  accursed 
through  New  England  to  this  day. 

The  judges  led  so  recluse  and  concealed  a 
life  at  Hadley,  that  we  have  but  few  anecdotes 
concerning  them  there.  They  were  certainly 
well  supplied  with  means  of  subsistence  to 
the  end  ;  partly  from  Europe,  and  partly  by 
secret  friends  here.  Richard  Saltonstall,  Esq. 
when  he  went  to  England,  1672,  presented 
them  with  /50.  at  his  departure,  and  they  re 
ceived  donations  from  several  others,  but 
doubtless  very  confidentially.  Peter  Tillton, 
Esq.  was  a  member  of  assembly  from  Had 
ley,  and  a  magistrate  :  he  was  often  at  Boston 
during  the  sessions  of  assembly,  and  through 
his  hands  donations  might  be  safely  and  secret 
ly  made,  as  he  was  all  along  in  the  secret,  and 
the  judges  sometimes  resided  at  his  house. 
His  letter  of  1672  will  give  some  idea  of  his 
piety.  In  1680,  Richard  Saltonstall,  Esq.  son 
of  Sir  Richard,  returned  from  England,  and 
was  again  chosen  first  assistant,  and  so  'he  two 
succeeding  years.  He  went  back  to  England 
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before  1683,  and  died  there  1694.  So  that  at 
the  period  of  Randolph's  inquisition  for  the 
regicide.s,  there  were  at  least  three  in  the 
council  who  were  privy  to  their  secretion,  viz. 
Governor  Leverett,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr. 
Tillton,  and  perhaps  more.  Indeed  Governor 
Leverett  died  1678,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  was 
absent  in  England  1672,  but  Mr.  Tillton  was 
on  the  ground,  and  kept  the  secret  from  Ran 
dolph.  Indeed  all  New  England  were  their 
friends,  although  they  did  not  wish  to  be  too 
knowing  about  them.  They  did  not  view 
them  as  traitors,  but  as  unfortunate  sufferers 
iii  the  noble  cause  of  civil  liberty,  prostra 
ted  by  the  restoration,  and  again  lost  and  over 
whelmed  in  a  return  and  irresistible  inundation 
of  tyranny.  They  no  more  considered  them 
selves  as  protectors  of  rebels,  than  England 
did  in  protecting  the  exiles  from  Germany  at 
the  reformation,  and  the  refugees  from  France 
at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz. 

The  judges  might  have  some  other  secret 
retreats  and  temporary  lodgments  :  I  have 
heard  of  two  more  within  ten  miles  round 
New  Haven,  but  not  with  so  perfect  certainty. 
The  one  about  four  miles  from  Milford,  on 
the  road  to  Derby,  where  an  old  cellar  remains 
to  this  day,  said  to  have  been  one  of  their  re 
cluses.  This  is  called  George's  cellar,  from 
one  George  who  afterwards  lived  there. 
The  other  at  Derby,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
Neugituck  river,  at  a  place  then  called  Paw- 
gasett,  and  near  the  church.  Madam  Hum 
phreys,  consort  of  the  reverend  Daniel  Hum 
phreys,  and  mother  of  the  honourable  Colonel 
Humphreys,  the  ambassador,  was  a  Ritrgs, 
and  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Edward  Riggs,  one 
cif  the  first  settlers  of  Derbv,  between  1655 
and  1660.  She  often  used  to  speak  of  it  as 
the  family  tradition,  that  the  judges  who  some 
times  secreted  themselves  at  the  cave  and  in 
Sperry's  farm,  also  for  some  time  secreted 
themselves  at  Derby,  in  the  house  of  her 
grandfather,  Mr.  Edward  Riggs;  whose  house 
was  forted  or  palisadoed  in,  to  secure  it  from 
the  Indians  ;  there  being,  1660,  perhaps  few 
er  than  half  a  dozen  English  families  there  in 
the  woods,  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  from  nil  other 
English  settlements,  and  they  nil  lodged  in 
ihis  forted  house.  Certainly  this  was  a  good 
and  safe  recluse.  They  might  probably  shift 
their  residences,  especially  in  the  dangerous 
summer  of  1661,  to  disappoint  and  deceive 
pursuivants,  and  avoid  discovery.  This  tradi 
tion  is  preserved  in  the  Riggs  and  Humphrey 
families  to  this  d;iy. 

General  Whalley  died  at  TTadlev  certainly 
after  167-1,  probably  iibont  1(578.  And  Gen 
eral  GofFe  is  to  be  heard  of  no  more  after  1679. 
Other  circumstances  concerning  them  will  oc 
cur  in  the  4th  chapter.  I  shall  therefore  sub 
join  here  onlv  'Pillion's  letter  1672,  and  alon"" 
letter  of  Goffu's  to  his  wife,  by  the  name  of 
mother  Goldsmith,  in!674  ;  and  then  proceed 
to  the  history  of  Judge  Dixwell. 

Copy  of  a    Letter  from   I\Ir.   Peter  Tillton  to 
his  Wife  at-  Ha, lie;/. 

Boston,  18  3/no.  1672. 
"  Dear  Wife, 

"  This  opportunity  gives  occasion  of  these 
lines  ;  we  have  had  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
election,  no  alteration  or  addition.  O  what  a 
price  doth  divine  patience  yet  betrust  us  with 
when  he  is  drawing  out  the  sword  and  array 
ing  himself  with  the  garments  of  vengeance 


as  to  other  kingdoms,  and  when  it  is  more 
than  probable  many  garments  are  tumbling  in 
blood.  As  to  the  news  from  England,  all 
men,  both  wise  and  others  of  more  ordinary 
capacities,  look  on  the  effect  or  produce  there 
of  will  be  as  black  a  day  in  the  world,  as  the 
world  hath  known.  The  late  actions  in  Eng 
land  in  commissioning  their  fleet  to  seize  and 
fall  on  the  Hollanders,  of  which  I  wrote  you 
in  my  last,  breaking  their  league,  joining  with 
the  French,  assisting  them  with  soldiers  out 
of  England,  and  with  their  principal  harbours 
to  receive  a  numerous  army,  and  shutting  up 
the  exchequer,  whereby  many  are  outed  of 
their  estates  contrary  to  all  law,  are  things  that 
both  in  England  and  here,  by  men  of  all  sorts, 
are  looked  upon  as  strange,  horrid,  and  omi 
nous.  There  is  another  ship  expected,  one 
Jonas  Clarke,  if  not  stopped  by  the  embargo 
or  otherwise,  in  which  one  Dr.  Hoare,  a  min 
ister,  is  expected.  Remember  me  to  mine 
and  thine,  with  my  love  to  all  with  you.  I 
cannot  forget  you  before  the  Father  of  Spirits 
night  and  day.  The  good  will  of  Him  that 
dwelt  in  the  bush  be  with  you,  cause  his  face 
to  shine  upon  you  all,  and  give  you  peace. 
So  prayeth  still 

Yours  unfeignedly  to  love, 

PETER  TII.I.TON." 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  IVilliam  Gaffe  to 

his   Wife. 
"  Most  dear  and  honoured  Mother, 

"  On  the  23d  July  1  received  yours  of  the 
29  March  1674,  with  the  enclosed  that  should 
have  come  last  year,  hoping  you  have  also  by 
this  time  received  mine  of  the  21st  May  last, 
which  informs  you  how  it  was  then  with  my 
self  and  your  old  friend  Mr.  R.  [  WTialley] 
and  that  I  wrote  largely  to  yourself  and  dear 
Mrs.  Janes,  in  October  last,  which  I  perceive 
you  have  not  received,  which  I  am  very  sorry 
for;  but  it  hath  been  a  great  mercy  that  all 
my  former  letters  came  safely  to  your  hands, 
and  as  for  those,  knowing  the  hazard  of  their 
miscarriage  by  reason  of  the  wars,  I  kept  the 
copies  of  them,  and  for  your  further  satisfac 
tion  I  have  again  transcribed,  that  you  may 
see  that  I  was  not  unmindful  in  my  duty  in 
writing  to  you  and  answering  your  desire  of 
my  advice  concerning  my  sister  Fr.  \Jiis 
daughter  Frances]  of  whose  disposal  in  mar 
riage  you  have  now  given  me  the  account, 
so  far  as  you  conceive  you  could,  and  1  be 
lieve  are  longing  to  understand  my  thoughts 
of  it.  Dear  mother,  you  are  pleased  to  say 
well,  that  you  gave  me  an  account  how  it 
hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  dispose  of  her,  &c. 
It  is  indeed  the  Lord  who  is  her  heavenly 
father,  that  hath  disposed  of  her  and  provided 
tins  husband  for  her,  and  therefore,  though  he 
be  unknown  to  me,  I  do  believe  he  is  the  fit 
test  person  in  the  world  for  her,  and  that  she 
likewise  is  the  most  meet  help  for  him.  I  re 
member  in  a  former  letter  to  yourself,  when 
you  desired  my  thoughts  in  a  matter  concern 
ing  her,  I  told  you  I  was  confident  the  Lord 
would  take  care  of  her  and  in  due  time  pro 
vide  a  husband  for  her,  and  now  he  hath  done 
it,  sha.ll  I  question  whether  he  hath  done  it 
well  1  No,  I  dare  not  do  it.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  you  sought  the  Lord, 
and  took  advice  of  our  dear  and  Christian 
fi-iends,  and  that  my  sister  was  guided  in  her 
choice  by  yourself  and  them,  and  desire  with 
you  to  bless  the  Lord  that  hath  provided  so 


well  for  her,  and  shall  not  cease  to  pray  night 
and  day  on  their  behalf,  that  the  Lord  will 
be  pleased  to  make  them  great  blessings  to 
each  other,  and  that  this  new  condition  may 
be  every  way  and  always  comfortable  to  them 
both,  for  as  you  very  truly  say,  it  will  be  as 
the  Lord  shall  be  pleased  to  make  it.  I  pray 
remember  my  most  tender  and  affectionate 
love  to  them  both,  and  tell  them  that  I  greatly 
long  to  see  them;  but  since  that  cannot  be  at  \ 
present,  you  may  assure  them  that  whilst 
they  shall  make  it  their  great  work  to  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  and  love  one  an 
other  dearly  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  carry 
it  with  tender  love  and  dutiful  respect  to 
yourself,  I  shall  esteem  it  my  duty  to 
love  and  pray,  and  act  faith  for  them  as 
if  they  were  my  own  children,  being  not 
otherwise  able  at  this  distance  to  be  help 
ful  to  them.  Dear  mother,  that  yourself  and 
all  friends  did  so  well  approve  the  match 
gives  much  content  to  my  heart,  and  1  beseech 
you  not  to  give  way  to  any  recoilings  that 
may  arise  in  your  own  spirit  ;  do  not  say,  as 
to  the  world,  my  sister  might  have  done  much 
better,  the  Lord  knows  what  is  best  for  us 
and  ours  ;  it  may  be  that  which  we  may  think 
would  have  been  better  might  have  proved 
much  worse.  These  are  dyin^f  times,  wimre- 
iti  the  Lord  hath  been  and  is  breaking  down 
what  he  hath  built,  and  plucking  up  what  ho 
hath  planted,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  time  to 
be  seeking  great  things  for  ourselves.  Let 
us  read  the  45th  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  and  ap 
ply  to  ourselves  what  the  Lord  speaks  to  Ba- 
ruch,  and  account  it  a  great  mercy  if  he  give 
us  our  lives  for  a  prey,  and  bring  us  a  train  to 
see  the  faces  one  of  another  with  comfort. 
The  tilings  that  Baruch  is  deliorted  from  seek 
ing  were  worldly  things,  whv  then  are  they 
called  great  things  ]  Surelv  the  Lord  speaks 
it  only  according  to  the  esteem  that  we  are 
too  apt  to  have  of  them,  for  the  world's  great 
things  are  indeed  and  in  truth  but,  poor  little 
things,  and  the  saints  should  look  down  upon 
them  with  contempt,  and  shew  themselves  to 
be  of  high  raised  spirits,  seeking  things  truly 
great,  as  our  Lord  himself  doth  exhort  us, 
Mat.  6.  33.  But  seek  you  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,  as  if  lie  said, 
for  they  are  great  things,  worthy  your  affec 
tionate  endeavours,  and  as  for  all  these  iittle 
things  which  Gentiles  so  earnestly  pursue, 
they  shall  be  added  unto  you  so  far  as  your 
heavenly  father  Father  knoweth  that  you  have 
need  of  them.  My  poor  sister  begins  her 
housekeeping  at  a  time  when  trading  is  low, 
and  all  provisions  dear,  nnd  1  cannot  but  pity 
her  in  that  respect.  I  hope  she  will  not  be 
discouraged  nor  her  husband  neither,  but  for 
prevention  I  desire  them  to  consider  seriously 
and  to  act  faith  upon  that  most  excellent  coun 
sel  our  Lord  delivered  with  authority  in  his 
sermon  on  the  mount,  Mat.  Oth,  from  the  2-lth 
ver.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  cannot  but 
be  full  of  longings  to  hear  how  the  Lord  hath 
dealt  with  her  in  her  Iving  in.  but  I  doubt 
not  you  will  take  the  first  opportunity  lo  in 
form  us  of  it,  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  endea 
vour  to  stay  myself  upon  the  promise  made 
to  child-bearing  women,  1  Tim.  2.  15. 

Dear  mother,  1  have  been  hitherto  con 
gratulating  my  new  married  sister,  but  I 
must  now  turn  aside  to  drop  a  few  tears  upon 
the  hearse  of  her  that  is  deceased,  whose  loss 
I  cannot  choose  but  lament  with  tears,  and  so 
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share  with  you  in  all  the  providences  of  God 
towards  us;  but  my  dear  mother  let  me  not 
be  the  occasion  of  renewing  your  grief,  for  I 
doubt  not  but  you  have  grieved  enough,  if 
not  too  much  already.  Let  us  consider  how 
graciously  the  Lord  deals  with  us  (as  for  our 
dear  sister,  she  is  got  beyond  our  pity,  we 
need  not  lament  for  her  sake,  but  rather  re 
joice  that  she  is  at  rest  in  the  bosom  of  Christ) 
who  whilst  he  is  taking  from  us  with  one 
Land,  gives  double  with  the  other.  He  hath 
added  one  to  your  family  on  whom  I  hope 
you  may  set  that  motherly  affection  as  if  he 
were  your  own  son,  and  I  hope  hath  before 
this  time  also  made  you  to  rejoice  in  the  fruit 
of  my  sister's  womb;  and  shall  not  we  say 
with  Job,  the  Lord  liath  given,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
But  oh  how  apt  are  we  to  murmur,  if  the 
Lord  Jo  in  any  thing  displease  us,  but  what 
a  shame  it  were  that  we  should  be  displeased 
at  auv  thing  which  God  doth '.'  Who  are  we 
that  we  should  set  our  corrupt  wills  in  oppo 
sition  to  his  most  holy  and  blessed  will.  It 
is  blessed  counsel  that  a  reverend  minister  of 
the  gospel  gives,  who  has  been  in  the  school 
of  atllictinn,  that  I  lately  met  with  in  a  print 
ed  book  of  Ins,  I  pray  you  (saith  he)  drink  in 
that  notion,  viz.  That  the  will  of  God  being 
pure,  holy,  perfect,  yea  God  himself,  should 
not  only  be  submitted  to,  or  rested  in,  but 
loved  and  chosen  above  all  creatures,  yea 
cib  n  e  life  itself,  the  best  of  creatures.  Would 
we  but  once  learn  this  lesson  (which  the  Lord 
is,  1  hope,  teaching  of  us  by  all  his  dealings 
\\ilh  us)  and  help  us  (as  you  say  sweetly  in 
your  letter)  to  see  love  in  all  his  dispensations, 
there  could  nothing  come  amiss  to  us. 

Dear  mother,  I  perceive,  when  you  wrote 
last,  you  were  upon  a  remove  from  those 
dear  friends  with  whom  you  then  sojourned, 
I  hope  the  Lord  guided  you  to  that  motion, 
and  shall  long  to  hear  where  you  settle:  in 
the  mean  time  it  is  my  comfort  that  the  Lord 
tolls  all  your  wanderings,  and  receives  all 
your  tears  into  his  bottle,  and  will  not  fail  to 
direct  all  your  steps,  till  he  hath  given  you  a 
safe  conduct  through  your  wearisome  pilgrim 
age,  and  at  the  end  thereof  open  unto  you  an 
abundant  entrance  into  those  mansions  that 
are  prepared  for  you  in  our  Father's  house, 
where  you  shall  be  at  rest  in  the  bosom  of 
Christ  for  ever. 

Your  old  friend,  Mr.  R.  is  yet  living,  but 
continues  in  that  weak  condition  of  which  I 
formerly  have  given  you  account,  and  have 
not  now  much  to  add.  He  is  scarce  capable 
of  anv  rational  discourse,  his  understand 
ing,  memory  and  speech  doth  so  much 
full  him,  and  seems  not  to  take  much  notice 
of  any  thing  that  is  either  done  or  said,  but 
patiently  bears  all  things  and  never  complains 
of  any  thing,  though  [  fear  it  is  some  trouble 
to  him  that  he  hath  had  no  letter  of  a  long 
tune  from  his  cousin  Rich,  but  speaks  not  one 
word  concerning  it,  nor  any  thing  you  wrote 
of  in  your  last,  only  after  I  had  read  your  let 
ters  to  him,  being  asked  whether  it  was  not 
a  great  refreshment  to  him  to  near  sucli  a  gra 
cious  spirit  breathing  in  your  letters,  he  saiil 
it  was  none  of  his  least  comforts,  and  indeed 
he  scarce  ever  speaks  any  thing  but  in  answer 
to  questions  when  they  are  put  to  him,  which 
are  not  of  many  kinds,  because  he  is  not  ca 
pable  to  answer  them  ;  the  common  and  very 
i'requent  question  is  to  know  how  he  doth, 


|  and  his  answer,  for  the  most  part,  is,  very 
well,  I  praise  God,  which  he  utters  with  a 
very  low  and  weak  voice  ;  but  sometimes  he 
saitli,  not  very  well,  or  very  ill,  and  then  if  it 

I  be  further  said,  do  you  feel  any  pain  any 
where,  to  that  he  always  answereth  no  ;  \vhen 
he  wants  any  thing  lie  cannot  well  speak  for 
it,  because  he  forgets  the  name  of  it,  and 
sometimes  asks  for  one  thing  when  he  means 
another,  so  that  his  eye  or  his  finger  is  often 
times  a  better  interpreter  of  his  mind  than  his 
tongue  ;  but  his  ordinary  wants  are  so  \vell 
known  to  us,  that  most  of  them  are  supplied 
without  asking  or  making  signs  for  them,  and 
some  help  he  stands  in  need  of  in  every  thing 
to  which  any  motion  is  required,  having  not 
been  able  of  a  long  time,  to  dress  or  undress 
himself,  nor  to  feed,  or  ease  nature  cither  way, 
orderly,  without  help,  and  it  is  a  great  mercy 
to  him  that  he  hath  a  friend  that  takes  pleasure 
in  being  helpful  to  him,  and  I  bless  the  Lord 
that  gives  me  such  a  good  measure  of  health 
and  strength,  and  an  opportunity  and  a  heart 
to  use  it  in  so  good  and  necessary  a  work  ; 
for  though  my  help  be  but  poor  and  weak, 
yet  that  ancient  servant  of  Christ  could  not 
well  submit  without  it,  and  I  do  believe,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  say  very  well,  that  I  do 
enjoy  the  more  health  for  his  sake.  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  much  at  this  dispensation 
of  the  Lord  towards  him,  and  have  some  ex 
pectations  of  more  than  ordinary  issue ;  the 
Lord  help  us  to  profit  by  all,  and  to  wait  with 
patience  upon  him,  till  we  shall  see  what  end 
he  will  make  with  us.  Thus  far  I  write  of 
myself,  I  shall  now  ask  him  what  he  would 
have  me  to  say  to  his  friends  concerning  him. 
The  question  being  asked,  he  saith,  I  am  bet 
ter  than  I  was.  And  being  asked  what  I 
should  say  more  to  his  cousin  R.  or  any  other 
friends,  after  a  long  pause,  he  again  said,  the 
Lord  hath  visited  me  in  much  mercy,  and 
hath  answered  his  visitation  upon  me.  (I  give 
it  you  in  his  own  words.)  Being  desirous  to 
draw  more  from  him,  I  proposed  several  ques 
tions,  and  the  sum  of  his  answers  were,  that 
he  earnestly  desires  the  continuance  of  the 
fervent  prayers  of  all  his  friends  for  him,  and 
desires  to  be  remembered  to  his  cousin  Rich, 
and  longs  to  receive  a  letter  from  her,  and  de 
sires  her  to  exhort  her  son  and  daughters,  his 
dear  cousins,  to  fear  God,  and  to  be  remem 
bered  to  her  aunt  at  Chelsey,  praying  that  the 
Lord  will  requite  all  her  great  love,  as  also  to 
be  remembered  to  Mrs.  Janes  and  her  good 
husband,  to  whom  also  he  thinks  himself  great 
ly  obliged  for  their  great  love,  and  in  particu 
lar  for  Mrs.  Janes  her  care  of  poor  Nol.  de 
siring  her  to  continue  the  same ;  as  also  to  be 
remembered  to  yourself,  and  wisheth  Frank 
much  comfort  in  her  new  condition,  and  saith 
he  shall  not  cease  to  pray  for  you  and  all 
yours.  This  is  written  on  the  6th  of  August, 
but  I  know  not  when  I  shall  have  opportu 
nity  to  send  to  Boston,  it  may  be  therefore 
before  I  send  away  my  letter  I  may  have 
something  more  to  add  concerning  him. 

Thus  far  I  proceeded  yesterday,  but  night 
coming  on  and  having  something  else  to  do, 
I  could  proceed  no  further,  and  so  laid  aside 
my  paper,  intending  this  morning  to  finish  (if 
the  Lord  pleased)  my  answer  to  yours  of  the 
29th  March.  But  now  my  first  work  must  be 
to  tell  you  that,  through  the  great  goodness  of 
God,  I  did  also  last  night,  after  supper,  receive 
your  welcome  letter  of  theSth  of  May  (Frank's 


birthday)  wherein  you  let  me  know  that  you 
have  also  received  mine  of  the  2d  of  October 
last,  at  such  a  season,  which  made  it  more  re 
freshing  to  you,  which  is  a  great  satisfaction 
and  comfort  to  me,  for  which  !•  desire  to  bless 
the  Lord  ;  but  it  would  have  been  the  more 
full  if  you  had  but  said,  with  the  inclosed  to 
dear  Mrs.  James,  which  1  have  lately  trans 
cribed,  together  with  your  own,  from  the  ori 
ginals,  with  a  purpose  to  have  sent  them  with 
this,  but  I  shall  send  neither,  for  I  have  good 
lopes  that  both  were  received,  for  I  cannot 
but  think  when  you  complained  that  the  door 
of  your  house  was  opened,  if  half  of  your 
goods  had  been  taken  away  you  would  have 
made  mention  of  it  ;  for  your  own  letter  was 
both  the  house  and  inventory  of  all  the  goods 
contained  in  it. 

Dear  mother,  it  is  also  a  great  comfort  to  me 
to  hear  that  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased 
to  appear  on  my  dear  sister's  behalf  in  the 
needful  hour,  and  desire  with  you  to  bless 
the  Lord  for  that  great  mercy,  and  I  heartily 
thank  you  for  giving  me  so  quick  a  notice  of  it. 
Dear  mother,  it  was  likewise  a  great  mercy 
that  the  Lord  was  pleased  so  far  to  satisfy 
your  desire  as  to  shew  you  the  fruit  of  her 
womb,  and  to  make  you  the  joyful  grandmo 
ther  of  a  son,  and  though  it  hath  pleased  the 
Lord  so  soon  to  transplant  him  from  the  mili 
tant  to  the  triumphant  church,  vet  it  maybe  a 
great  comfort  to  yourself  and  rny  dear  sister, 
that  from  your  wombs  hath  proceeded  the  in 
crease  to  the  mvstical  body  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  reckon  it  a  mercy  that  the  Lord  being 
purposed  to  take  him  from  you  in  his  infancy 
was  pleased  (that  it  might  be  the  more  easy 
to  you)  to  do  it  before  it  had  much  time  to 
take  deep  root  in  your  affections,  for  I  do  be 
lieve  the  longer  yourselves  and  his  other  rela 
tions  had  enjoyed  him,  the  harder  it  would 
have  been  to  us  all  to  have  parted  with  him  : 
But  what  shall  we  say  more  ?  It  may  be 
such  considerations  as  these  are  too  selfish,  it 
is  enough  to  compose  the  hearts  of  the  chil 
dren  of  God  under  every  providence,  to  say, 
it  is  the  Lord  that  hath  done  it,  our  loving  and 
tender  hearted  infinitely  wise  Father  hath  de 
clared  his  royal  pleasure,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
submit  to  it,  yea  to  rejoice  in  it  (for  it  is  most 
meet  he  should  dispose  of  us  and  ours  as  shall 
seem  good  in  his  sight)  and  to  apply  ourselves 
to  learn  the  lessons  he  would  teach  us  thereby, 
and  among  the  rest  that  is  none  of  the  least 
which  you  mention,  to  get  our  hearts  weaned 
from  creature  comforts  and  to  live  upon  him 
self  as  our  all-sufficient  soul-satisfying  portion 
— arid  let  my  dear  brother  and  sister  remem 
ber  what  the  H.  G.  saith,  Lam.  3.  27.  It  is 
good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth.  Dear  mother,  I  pray,  in  your  next, 
speak  a  little  more  fully  concerning  his  godli 
ness,  for  you  say  nothing  to  that,  except  by 
the  phrase  of  a  very  honest  man,  you  mean  a  ' 
very  godly  man,  as  I  hope  you  do  ;  for  you 
give  the  same  epithet  to  that  good  man  (whose 
word  you  took  concerning  him)  of  whom  an 
other  friend  saith  that  lie  is  a  very  godly  man, 
aged  and  wise,  fcc.  I  pray,  remember  my 
dear  love  to  sister  Judith,  and  tell  her  from  me 
she  mustnow  be  a  very  good  child,  and  labour 
to  know  the  God  of  her  father,  and  serve  him 
with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing  mind, 
1  Chr.  18.  9.  and  leaving  to  grieve  for  her  sis 
ter  and  nephew  that  are  at  rest  with  God, 
strive  with  all  her  might  to  be  a  comfort  to. 
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HISTORY  OP  THfiKE  OF  THE 


a  loving  account  <>l 


her  poor  afflicted  mother,  who  is  contesting  I  time 

with  tlio  difficulties  iincl  temptations  of  an  evil  |  but  the  matter  is 

world.      I  liuinbly  thank  you  for  your  mother 

ly  love  and  care  for  me,  in  your  being  so  de 

sirous  to  supply  my  wants  ;   and  because  you 

are  pleased  to  lay  your  commands  upon  me, 

I  shall  make    bold,  when  I   need  your  help  in 

that  kind,  to  write   to  you   for  it.  —  There  is 

yet  a  little   meal   in  the   barrel  and  oil    in   (lie 

cruise.      The  greatest  thing  I   need  is   a  heart 

to  abide  patiently  in  this  condition  until   it  be 

expended.      I   cannot  but  account  it    a    great 

mercy  that  in  these  hard  times  you  should 

able  to  be  so  helpful  to   your  p 


sufficiently   wonder    whi't    will    follow; 
this,  iil'trr  vou  h:id  given  me 


b 


usmess 


b 
oor  children  ; 


but  I  beseech  you  let  not  your  love  to  them 
make  you  to  forget  yourself,  in  parting  with 
what  is  necessary  for  your  own  comfort  in 
your  old  age.  Dear  mother,  you  say  you  find 

nature  ^really  decaying1  m  you,  and  therefore 
i  •  b  J  i  J  J  i  i 

desire  prayers  that  grace  may  be  strengthened, 

&c.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  expected  but 
that  as  age  comes  on  nature  will  decay  ;  but 
I  beseech  you  preserve  it  what  you  can,  and 
take  heed  of  immoderate  griefs,  or  whatsoever 
else  may  be  prejudicial  to  your  health,  which 
you  are  able  to  avoid,  and  when  you  have 
done  all  you  can,  if  you  still  perceive  the  out 
ward  man  perishing,  yet  faint  not,  for  [  do  be 
lieve,  through  the  faithfulness  of  God,  your 
inward  man  shall  be  renewed  day  by  day,  2 
Cor.  4.  16.  I  bless  the  Lord,  though  I  cannot 
deny  but  I  feel,  with  you,  the  decays  of  na- 
do 


ture,  yet  I  have   and 


enjoy   a   competent 


measure  of  health  arid  strength,  and  beg  your 
pardon  if  1  have  been  too  slow  in  acquainting 
you  with  and  giving  you  the  comfort  of  it. 
I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  written  con 
cerning  those  relations  I  desired  to  hear  of; 
and  the  rather  because  you  say  you  cannot 
write  much,  through  the  weakness  of  your 
eyes,  and  I  fear  it  may  hurt  them  to  read  these 
long  letters,  for  I  desire  you  first  to  read  and 
then  seal  and  deliver  the  enclosed  to  my  hon 
oured  and  dear  friend  I).  G.  with  my  best  re 
spects  to  him  and  his  dear  wife.  My  dear 
mother,  I  recommend  to  you  the  counsel  and 
promise  given  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  4.  4, 
5,  6,  7,  and  let  me  intreat  you  to  rejoice  in 
the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say  rejoice ;  and 
I  beseech  you  to  remember  that  weak  eyes 
are  made  weaker  by  too  much  weeping. 


wherein   you 

have  done  your  best,  you  were  pleased  to  say, 
that  if  I  should  be  etnxri/,  YOU  had  many  to 
ir  with  you,  &c.  Rash  anger,  I  confess,  is 
a  burthen  that  needs  more  shoulders  than  one 
;o  bear  it ;  for  Solomon  saith,  a  stone  is  heavy, 
and  the  sand  weighty,  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  hea 
vier  than  them  both.  But  oh,  my  dear  mother, 
low  could  you  fear  such  a  thing  from  me  ? 
Yourself  knoweth  1  never  yet  spake  an  angry 
word  to  yon,  nay  I  hope  I  may  say  (without 
taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain)  the  Lord 
knoweth  I  never  conceived  an  angry  thought 
towards  you,  nor  do  1  now,  nor  I  hope  never 
shall,  and  in  so  saying  1  do  not  commend  my 
self,  for  you  never  gave  me  the  least  cause, 
neither  have  you  now,  and  I  believe  never 
will ;  therefore,  dear  mother,  the  whole  praise 
Belongs  to  yourself,  or  rather  to  the  Lord, 
who,  blessed  be  his  name,  hath  so  united  our 
hearts  together  in  love,  that  it  is  a  thing  scarce 
possible  to  be  angry  one  with  another.  But 
1  shall  now  conclude  with  a  request  that  you 
will  not  be  angry  with  yourself  for  writing 
that  word  I  have  spoken  so  much  against,  for 
I  suppose  all  your  meaning  was,  if  I  should 
not  altogether  approve  of  what  was  done,  &c. 
iind  I  am  abundantly  satisfied  that  the  root 
from  which  that  fear  sprung  was  tender  love, 
and  that  you  speak  your  heart  when  vou  say 
you  love  and  honour  me  as  much  as  ever, 
which  may  well  increase  my  longings  after 
you,  for  the  exceeding  grace  of  God  in  vou. 
Now  thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable 
gift.  2.  Cor.  9.  14.  15." 


Pray  take 
thereby. 


heed  you   do  not  hurt  yourself 


But  alas,  I  see  my  paper  is  almost  done, 
and  must  yet  reserve  a  little  room  for  a  post- 
cript,  therefore  (hoping  1  have  not  forgotten 
any  material  thing  I  should  write  of)  I  am 
forced  here  to  break  off  abruptly,  and  with 
my  most  affectionate  remembrance  to  all 
friends,  as  if  I  named  them,  desiring  the  con 
tinuance  of  your  and  their  fervent  prayers,  I 
recommend  you  and  rny  dear  brother  and  sis 
ters  to  the  tender  watchful  care  of  Him  who 
hath  borne  us  from  the  womb,  and  will  be 
our  God  and  our  guide  unto  death,  I  am 
dear  mother, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  son, 

W.  G 

Now,  my  dear  mother,  give  me  leave  in  a 
postcript  to  be  a  little  merry  with  you,  and 


yet 


serious  too.      There    is  one    word    i 


of  your  letters  that  sounds  so  harshly,  and 
looks  so  uritowardly,  that  I  cannot  tell  well 
how  to  read  or  look  upon  it,  and  I  know  not! came  to  them  there  February  10,  1664 — 5: 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  COLONEL  DIXWELL  AND    HIS  SEPULTURE  AT 
NEW  HAVEN. 

Colonel  John  Dixwell  was  another  of  king 
Charles's  judges.  He  was  of  the  priory  of 
Folkstone,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  He  was  a 
junior  brother  of  Mark  Dixwell  of  Broome, 
in  the  parish  of  Barham,  in  the  county  of 
Kent;  who  died  1643,  leaving  in  the  hands 
and  in  the  care  of  Colonel  Dixwell  all  his  es 
tate  and  children,  all  minors,  and  among  the 
rest  his  eldest  son  and  principal  heir,  Basil, 
afterwards  Sir  Basil  Dixwell.  He  came  to 
New  England  a  bachelor,  then  having  neither 
brother  nor  sister  living  The  colonel  was  a 
gentleman  in  good  and  easy  circumstances, 
being  possessed  of  a  manor  and  sundry  other 
estates  in  England.  Engaging  in  the  civi 
wars,  he  became  an  officer  in  the  army  under 
the  parliament  and  protectorate;  was  nomi 
nated  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and  be 
came  member  of  parliament  for  Kent  in  1654. 
He  was  one  of  the  judges  that  signed  tl 
warrant  1649.  At  the  Restoration  he  abdica 
ted  his  country  in  1660:  but  when  he  first 
came  to  New  England  is  unknown.  Very- 
little  can  be  recovered  concerning  him  for  the 
first  ten  or  a  dozen  years  of  his  abdication. 
The  first  notice  we  have  of  him  is  inGofte's 
journal,  while  the  judges  were  at  Hadley, 
wherein  it  is  entered  that  Colonel  Dixwell 


how  to  write   it,  and   yet  1   must,  though   I 
cross  it  out  again.     I  suppose  you  do  by  this 


but  ever  after  they  call  him  Mr.  Davids  ;  and 
afterwards  he  went   by  the   name  of  James 


Davids,  Escj.  till  his  death.  This  name  it  is 
saul  he  assumed,  being  his  mother's  name. 
Governor  Hutchinson  says  he  lived  »t  Hadley 
some  years:  his  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Caru- 
thers,  says  only  six  weeks.  From  thence,  or 
after  various  wanderings  and  recluses,  now 
unknown,  he  at  length  carne  to  New  Haven; 
where,  though  covered  with  a  borrowed 
name,  he  however  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who  were  obnoxious  : 
in  England.  But  he  carefully  concealed  his 
true  character  from  the  public. 

When  he  first  came  to  New  Haven  is  un 
known. — Stephen  Ball,  Esq.  of  New  Haven, 
aged  67,  a  descendant  of  the  original  inhxhi- 
tants,  tells  me  the  tradition  is,  that  when  Mr. 
Davids  first  came  here,  he  put  up  and  lived 
with  an  aged  family,  two  sedate  old  persons, 
Mr.  Ling  and  his  wife,  who  had  no  children. 
Mr.  Ling  at  his  death  requested  him  to  assist 
and  take  care  of  his  wife,  and  recommended 
it  to  her  to  be  kind  to  him.  He  left  his  house 
and  whole  estate  to  his  wife. — Mr.  Davids  as 
sisted  in  settling  the  estate.  And  afterwards 
he  said  he  did  not  know  any  better  way  to 
show  kindness  and  take  care  of  her,  tlnm  to 
marry  her,  and  accordingly  married  her.  She 
soon  dying,  he  married  another  wife,  rind  hud 
children  by  her.  Thus  far  deacon  Hall.  Mr. 
Ling's  death  was  in  1673:  his  will  and  the 
inventory  of  his  estate,  -£900.  WHS  then  im 
mediately  entered  and  remain  on  the  probate 
records  to  this  day.  So  Mr.  Davids  must  have 
been  in  New  Haven  before  1672:  and  proba 
bly  several  years  before,  as  a  short  and  tran 
sient  acquaintance  would  not  have  been  suffi 
cient  to  produce  that  trust  and  confidence, 
which  Mr.  Ling  reposed  in  him  at  his  death. 

Mr.  Ling's  house  was  in  a  retired  p-nrt  of 
the  town,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  what  was 
afterwards  called  Mr.  Pierpont's  square.  Here 
Mr.  Davids  lived  in  a  retired  indeed,  but  not 
secreted  manner.  For  he  constantly  attend 
ed  public  worship,  was  openly  conversant, 
though  not  very  familiarly  and  intimately  with 
the  inhabitants,  who  considered  him  as  a  re 
spectable  and  pious  gentleman,  who  resided 
among  them  m  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner, 
without  transacting  any  apparent  business, 
and  yet  subsisting  with  decency,  leading  ra 
ther  a  recluse  and  private  life.  His  counte 
nance,  but  not  his  true  name,  was  known  to 
Mr.  Jones  at  his  first  coming,  who  probably 
was  soon  after  possessed  of  his  true  name 
and  character,  and  proved  his  faithful  friend 
till  death.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  ho 
was  early  known  to  a  very  few  others  in 
town,  particularly  to  Mr.  Street  and  Mr. 
Bishop,  as  he  certainly  was  afterwards  to 
Mr.  Pierpont.  The  Rev.  Nicholas  Street, 
the  minister  of  New  Haven,  died  1674.  In 
his  will  dated  April  14,  1674,  he  requests 
"his  beloved  friends,  Mr.  James  Davids  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  Augur,  to  be  assistants"  to  his 
wife  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate — Doctor 
Augur  was  an  eminent  and  learned  physician 
of  the  town,  and  opulent,  and  of  early  acces 
sion,  and  long  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Street ; 
whose  confidence  also  reposed  in  Mr.  Davids 
may  seem  to  imply  more  than  a  short  ac 
quaintance,  not  less  probably  than  five  or  six 
years  intimacy.  Mr.  Street  was  settled  in 
New  Haven  a  colleague  minister  with  Mr. 
Davenport  in  1658,  and  upon  Mr.  Davenport's 
removing  to  Boston,  1667,  contmed  sole  mmis- 
ister  till  his  death,  1674.  I  believe  Dixwell  was 
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unknown  to  Davenport,  and  probably  did  not 
rome  here  till  after  his  removal  to  Boston. 
After  all,  I  consider  the  first  certainty  of  his 
actually  being  here  to  be  about  1672,  and  at 
least  before  5lr.  Ling's  death  in  1673:  while 
yet  it  is  more  than  probable  he  was  here  still 
earlier.  From  1660  to  1665,  we  know  no 
thing  of  him,  he  was  perfectly  out  of  sight: 
then  he  just  appeared  at  Hadley  and  evanish 
ed,  leaving  no  certain  trace  of  himself  from 
1665  to  1672,  where  we  mn«t  dnto  the  first 
certainty  of  his  being  at  New  Haven.  While 
here  he  always  conducted  himself  like  a  pious 
and  exemplary  Christian.  One  says,  "  Mr. 
Dixwell  was  a  very  pious  and  religious  man, 
and  always  fasted  on  Friday  of  every  week 
constantly."  Another  says,  ''he  had  the  re 
putation  of  a  worthy  old  gentleman,  a  very 
pious  and  holy  man,  and  lived  very  much  by 
himself  and  retired."  Another,  aged  83, 
speaking  of  Dixwell  and  all  the  judges, 
says,  that  the  good  old  people,  when  he  was 
a  boy,  used  to  speak  of  these  men,  "as  very 
good,  and  pious  and  holy  persons,  and  they 
believed  what  they  had  done  they  did  out  of 
conscience,  and  that  they  themselves  always 
thought  they  had  done  right." 

In  New  Haven  records  I  find  these  en 
tries  : 

"Mr.  James  Davids  and  Mrs.  Joanna  Ling 
were  married  by  Mr.  James  Bishop  the  3d  of 
Nov.  1673." 

"Mrs.  Joanna  Davids  wife  of  Mr.  James 
Davids,  died  (between  15th  and  26th  in  the 
entries)  Nov.  1673." 

"  Mr.  James  Davids  and  Rathshoba  How 
were  married  the  23d  of  October,  before 
James  Bishop,  assistant,  1677." 

"Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Davids, 
born  9th  June,  1679." 

"John,  the  son  of  Mr.  James  Davids  and 
Bathsheba  Davids,  was  born  the  6th  day  of 
March,  16SO— I." 

"  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  and 
Bathsheba  Davids,  was  born  the  14th  of  July, 
in  New  Haven,  1682." 

"Mr.  John  Dixwell  and  Mrs.  Mary  Front 
were  married  September  1,  1708." 

From  New  Haven  church  records,  in  the 
hand  writing  of  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  who 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church,  Jill v  1G85, 
1  extracted  this.  "December  29,  1685,  Mr. 
James  Davids.alias  John  Dixwell,"  admitted 
into  church  fellowship. 

From  hence  it  appears  that  Mr.  Dixwell 
came  to  New  Haven  before  1672;  that  he 
was  known  here  by  the  name  of  James  Da 
vids;  that  by  his  first  wife  he  had  no  children; 
that  he  married  his  second  wife  1677,  and  by 
her  he  had  three  children,  one  of  which,  his 
only  son  John,  afterwards  married  Miss  Prout; 
and  that  he  was  admitted  a  member  in  full 
communion  with  the  church  of  New  Haven 
in  1685,  within  half  a  year  after  Mr.  Pierpont's 
ordination,  and  this  by  the  name  of  Dixwell 
as  well  as  Davids;  which  shows  that  his  true 
character  was  known  to  Mr.  Pierpont  at  his 
first  coming  to  New  Haven,  though  the  tradi 
tion  here  is  that  Mr.  Dixwel!  never  revealed 
it  till  on  his  death  bed,  and  then  to  Mr.  Pier 
pont.  In  truth  it  was  known  to  Governor 
Jones,  and  Governor  Bishop,  Mr.  Lmir  and 
Mr.  Street,  from  the  beginning  of  his  coming 
here,  say  1672,  and  to  Mr.Pierpointl685,  and 
to  a  few  others  till  his  death,  when  it  was 
promulgated  to  the  t/>wn. 


During    the    seventeen   years     or   more    in 

j  which  he  lived  in  New  Haven,  nothing  extra 
ordinary  occurred  concerning  him.  From 

j  1674  to  1685,  the  church  had  no  settled  minis- 

i  ter,  with  whom  he  might  associate.      The  re- 

j  verend  Nicholas  Street,  the  minister,  at  his 
first  coming  here,  soon  died.  For  above  ele 
ven  years  the  church  was  destitute  of  a  pas 
tor,  and  supplied  by  occasional  and.  tempora 
ry  preaching  only,  till  Mr.  Pierpont's  settle 
ment,  1685.  With  him  the  colonel  entered 
immediately  into  an  open  and  unreserved,  but 
confidential  communication;  but  this  was  only 
for  the  short  space  of  the  three  or  four  last 
years  of  his  exile.  During  this  short  time 
there  was  the  greatest  intimacy  and  friend 
ship  ;  which  however  seems  for  some  time 
to  have  concealed  from  even  his  wife.  For 

tradition  says  that  Madam  Pierpont  observing 

i  i  •          i  *•     • 

and   remarking    the    singular   intimacy,    and 

wondering  at  it,  used  to  ask  him,  what  could 
be  the  reason  of  this  intimacy,  and  what  he 
saw  in  that  old  man,  who  was  so  fond  of  lead 
ing  an  obscure  unnoticed  life,  that  they  should 
be  so  very  intimate  and  take  such  pleasure  in 
being  often  together:  for  their  house  lots  be 
ing  contiguous  and  cornering  upon  one  ano 
ther,  they  had  beaten  a  nath  in  walking  across 
their  lots  to  meet  and  converse  together  at  the 
fence:  and  she  often  wondered  Why  he  should 
be  so  fond  of  meeting  and  conversing  with 
that  old  gentleman  at  the  fence]  To  whom 
he  replied,  that  he  was  a  very  knowing  and 
learned  man;  that  he  understood  more  about 
religion  and  other  things  than  any  other  man 
in  town,  and  that  if  she  knew  the  worth  and 
value  of  that  old  man,  she  would  not  wonder 
at  it. 

Amonsr  other  traditionary  anecdotes  con 
cerning  him,  this  is  one :  the  English,  and  per 
haps  Europeans  in  general,  especially  those 
who  have  been  conversant  in  the  variety  of 
business  and  employments  in  large  cities  and 
populous  towns,  have  a  singular  sagacity  in 
judging  from  the  external  appearance  and 
matmer,  a  person's  business  and  occupation 
in  life.  Sir  Edmnnd  Andross  came  to  Ame 
rica,  and  became  governor  of  New  York  in 
1675tol6S4,and  of  Massachusetts  from  1687 
till  1689.  In  one  of  his  tours  through  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  perhaps  about  1686, 
attending  public  worship  at  New  Haven,  he 
observed  a  venerable  old  gentleman  at  meet 
ing,  and  noticing  him  closely,  discerned  some 
thing  singular  in  him,  and  suspected  him. 
After  meeting  he  enquired  who  that  person 
was,  and  was  told  that  he  was  a  merchant  who 
resided  in  town.  Sir  Edmund  replied,  that 
he  knew  he  was  not  a  merchant,  and  became 
particularly  inquisitive  about  him  Probably 
Colonel  Dixwell  was  notified  of  the  inquisi- 
tiveness  of  this  stranger  concerning  his  per 
son  and  character;  for  the  colonel  was  not 
seen  at  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  may  mention 
another  tradition,  which  I  received  from  Ma 
jor  Lyon  and  others,  indicating  how  obnox 
ious  Sir  Edmund  was  at  New  Haven,  as  well 
as  through  New  England.  Sir  Edmund  be 
ing  at  meeting  here,  and  probably  on  the  same 

Lord's  day  as  the  above,  the  deacon  gave  out    _  ._f 

the  52d  psalm  to  sing,  in  Sternholdand  Hop-  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  exile,  though  he 
kin's  version,  which  begins  thus:  was  not  needy,  or  in  indigence,  yet  he  was  in 

straitened  circumstances,     for    a     gentleman 

Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  boast  abroad,  formerly  accustomed  to  affluence. 

Thy  wicked  works  to  praise  1  After  having  three  children  born  to   him  in 


Dost  thou  not  know  there  is  a  God 
Whose  mercies  last  always? 

Why  doth  thy  mind  yet  still  devise 

Such  wicked  wiles  to  warp? 
Thy  tongue  untrue,  in  forging  lies 

Is  like  a  razor  sharp. 

Thou  dost  delight  in  fraud  and  guile, 
In  mischief,  blood  and  wrong; 

Thy  lips  have  learn'd  the  flattering  stile, 
O  false  deceitful  tongue  ! 

Governor  Andross  felt  it  as  an  intended  in 
sult  upon  himself,  and  after  meeting  resented 
it  as  such,  and  reprehended  the  deacon  for  it. 
But  being  told  it  was  the  usage  of  this  church 
to  sing  the  psalms  in  course,  he  excused  the 
deacon,  and  let  the  matter  pass  off.  But  it 
is  not  improbable  that  though  this  might  be 
the  general  usage,  yet  in  this  instance  a 
psalm  was  selected  for  Sir  Edmund's  con 
templation. 

Colonel  Dixwell  carried  on  no  secular  bu 
siness,  but  employed  his  time  in  reading  and 
rural  walks  into  the  neighbouring  fields, 
groves  and  woods, adjacent  to  his  house.  Mr. 
Pierpont  had  a  large  library,  from  whence 
as  well  as  from  his  own  collection,  he  could 
be  supplied  with  a  variety  of  books.  He 
often  spent  his  evenings  at  Mr.  Pierpont's, 
and  when  they  were  by  themselves  retired 
together  in  his  study,  they  indulged  them 
selves  with  great  familiarity  and  humour,  re 
spect  and  honour,  and  free  and  unrestrained 
conversation  upon  all  matters,  whether  of  re 
ligion  or  politics.  But  otherwise  when  in 
company,  Mr.  Pierpont  treated  and  behaved 
towards  Colonel  Dixwell  with  caution  and 
reserve.  The  colonel  spent  much  of  his  re 
tirement  in  reading  history.  As  a  token  of 
his  friendship  for  Mr.  Pierpont,  he  in  his  last 
will  presented  him  with  Raleigh's  History  of 
the  World.  This  book  is  now  before  me, 
and  in  it  I  find  inscribed  by  Mr.  Pierpont,  in 
his  own  hand  writing,  with  which  I  am  well 
acquainted  in  the  church  records,  "James 
Pierpont's  book,  1689,  Ex  Dono  dom.  John 
Dixwell,  in  test  amenta  ituo  norissimo."  What 
Raleigh  wrote  for  the  use  of  the  learned 
world,  as  well  as  for  his  own  amusement, 
during  a  fourteen  years  imprisonment,  under 
condemnation  for  treason,  became  the  enter 
tainment  of  Dixwell,  during  his  twenty-eight 
years  exile,  under  the  same  high  accusation 
and  condemnation. 

Whether  Colonel  Dixwell  had  any  com 
munication  with  Whalley  and  Goffe  after  he 
left  them  at  Hadley,  is  not  certainly  known. 
But  intelligence  was  probably  kept  up  be 
tween  them  by  means  of  Jones  and  Tilton. 
His  supplies  for  subsistence,  and  their  chan 
nels,  are  also  unknown.  Besides  the  monies 
he  doubtless  brought  over  with  him  from  Eng 
land,  he  acquired  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds 
by  his  first  wife,  besides  his  house. — His  ne 
phew,  Sir  Basil  Dixwell,  totally  neglected 
and  abandoned  him.  And  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  received  any  thing  from  England, du 
ring  his  exile,  from  any  but  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Westrow.  And  the  tradition  is, 
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New  Haven,  he  made  a  disposition  of  his  es 
tate  in  England,  which  he  expected  would  be 
restored.  This  he  did  in  several  indentures 
and  writings  in  1682;  which  he  did  secretly, 
))iit  left  them  to  be  recorded  and  used  after 
his  death.  His  wife  procured  them  to  be  ap 
proved  by  the  judges  of  the  county  court, 
in  1691,  which  had  at  that  time  the  probate 
of  wills,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  all  testamen 
tary  matters,  and  settlements  of  estates. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  three 
judges  were  ever  out  of  New  England  after 
their  arrival  in  America,  though  there  were 
some  loose  flying  stories  that  they  were  at 
New  York.  Suppose  Whalley  and  Goffe 
both  died  at  Hadley,  the  former  1678,  the 
latter  1680,  then  Dixwell  was  left  alone.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Dixwell's  residence  in 
New  England  was  ever  suspected,  either  in 
England  by  the  ministry  there,  or  by  Ran 
dolph  in  New  England.  So  that  he  who 
really  lived  the  most  openly  of  any  of  them, 
lived  the  most  safely  and  securely.  He  well 
knew,  however,  and  fully  felt  the  danger  that 
the  regicides'  ashes  might  be  disturbed,  as  he 
must  be  well  apprized  of  the  insidious  vigi 
lance  of  Randolph.  It  is  possible  also  that 
the  three  judges  might  wish  that  their  graves 
might  be  together.  What  has  been  before; 
narrated  is  delivered  upon  sure  documents. 
I  shall  now  narrate  what  is  only  conjectural, 
and  leave  it  with  every  one's  judgment ;  only 
observing  that  if  it  ever  did  take  place,  no 
one  will  doubt  but  that  Dixwell  was  concerned 
in  it.  There  is  somehow  preserved,  not  in 
universal  or  general,  but  particular  and  strong 
and  lineal  tradition,  at  New  Haven,  which  is 
to  be  considered  more  largely  hereafter,  that 
another  of  the  regicides  besides  Dixwell,  lies 
buried  in  our  burying  place,  and  that  this 
other  was  Whalley.  This  is  particularly  pre 
served  among  the  sextons,  or  grave-diggers, 
who  it  seems  for  many  years,  and  perhaps 
ever  from  the  time  especially  of  Dixwell's 
death,  have  shown  the  stone  marked  E.  W. 
for  Whalley,  as  they  have  that  marked  J.  I). 
for  Dixwell.  I  have  not  the  least  tradition  or 
surmise  of  GofFe  till  I  myself  conjectured  it, 
.l.muary  1793,  inferring  in  my  own  mind 
without  a  doubt,  that  if  Whalley,  who  certain 
ly  died  at  Hadley,  was  afterwards  removed 
here,  Goffe  would  have  been  also.  But  of 
this,  I  mean  as  to  Goffe's  being  here  also,  I 
can  find  no  tradition,  while  yet  1  find  it  tena 
ciously  adhered  to  by  some  few,  and  particu 
larly  in  the  line  of  grave-diggers,  that  Whal 
ley  is  here.  I  have  often  examined  the  stone 
marked  E.  W.  but  consider  the  matter  with 
out  proof,  yet  possible,  not  to  say  a  little  pro 
bable,  but  by  no  means  certain.  Nor  do  I 
wish,  and  least  of  all  attempt  to  gain  any  one's 
credulity  to  it,  leaving  every  mind  perfectly 
free  and  unprejudiced.  But  as  I  know  that 
whoever  takes  the  pains  which  I  have  done, 
to  trace  out,  and  collect,  arid  digest  the  tradi 
tions  in  New  Haven,  will  find  this  among 
others,  however  it  originated  among  us  ;  so 
alter  this  precaution  and  notification,  I  shall 
proceed  to  what  is  of  some  consequence  in 
the  life  of  Dixwell,  if  true  ;  and  should  it  be 
indeed  otherwise,  will  have  no  bad  conse 
quence,  as  not  being  adduced  on  the  verity 
of  history. 

It  is  then  supposed  by  some,  that  Whalley 
also  lies  buried  in  New  Haven.  If  so,  his 
corpse  must  have  been  taken  up  and  secretly 


conveyed  here.  For  without  repeating  the 
proofs,  it  is  certain  he  died  in  Hadley.  Who 
will  doubt  this  removal  was  at  the  procure 
ment  of  his  friend  Dixwell,  or  at  least  that 
he  was  privy  to  it,  and  concerned  in  effecting 
it  ?  None.  If  done  before  1685,  none  but 
Dixwell,  Jones  and  Bishop,  in  New  Haven, 
and  Russel,  Tillton,  and  perhaps  Smith,  at 
Hadley,  were  privy  to  it ;  and  yet  probably 
it  was  after  Randolph's  rage  burned  and  be 
came  dangerous,  which  was  after  1680,  when 
Goffe  was  cither  dead  or  abdicated.  At  all 
events,  the  five  or  six  I  have  mentioned  must 
have  been  the  principal  persons  concerned  in 
effecting  this  removal.  If  so,  Dixwell  must 
have  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  affair ; 
and  this  event  and  transaction,  however  se 
cretly  performed,  must  become  an  important 
anecdote  in  his  life,  as  being  the  last  care  and 
office  of  surviving  friendship  to  the  memory 
and  to  the  security  of  the  ashes  of  a  venera 
ble  fellow  exile  and  brother  judge.  In  this 
Governor  Jones  was  unquestionably  the  effi 
cacious  agent.  He  and  Mr.  Tillton  must 
have  been  the  men,  who  procured  the  corpse 
to  have  been  conveyed  from  Hadley  and  in 
terred  in  New  Haven,  in  so  private  and  se 
cret  a  manner  as  to  have  eluded  even  the  sus 
picion  of  Randolph.  If  Goffe  died  at  Hadley, 
16SO,  as  is  probable,  the  same  reasons  which 
would  induce  the  removal  of  one  would  in 
duce  the  removal  of  the  other,  and  perhaps 
from  a  secret  pre-concerted  plan  that  all  the 
three  exiles  should  be  deposited  and  sleep  in 
the  dust  together,  until  they  should  arise  to 
gether  at  the  resurection  of  the  just.  Now 
if  all  this  was  true,  which  can  never  be  fully 
ascertained,  it  would  have  been,  as  I  have 
said,  an  important  event  in  the  life  and  trans 
actions  of  Judge  Dixwell.  But  the  whole  is 
submitted  as  only  conjectural ;  though  I  shall 
attend  further  to  it  hereafter. 

After  a  pilgrimage  of  twenty-nine  years  in 
exile  from  his  native  country,  and  banishment 
into  oblivion  from  the  •world,  of  which  seven 
teen  years  at  least,  probably  more,  were  spent 
in  New  Haven,  by  the  name  of  James  Da 
vids,  Esq.  Colonel  Dixwell  died  in  New  Ha 
ven.  He  and  all  the  other  judges  lived  and 
died  in  the  firm  expectation  of  a  revolution  in 
England.  This  had  actually  taken  place  the 
November  before  Dixwell's  death,  but  the 
news  not  having  then  arrived,  he  died  igno 
rant  of  it,  about  a  month  before  the  seizure 
of  Sir  Edmund  Andross  at  Boston.  At  his 
death  he  discovered  his  true  character  to  the 
people,  and  owned  the  name  of  John  Dix 
well,  but  requested  that  no  monument  should 
be  erected  at  his  grave,  giving  any  account 
of  his  person,  name  and  character,  and  alleged 
as  a  reason,  "  lest  his  enemies  might  dishonour 
his  ashes" — requesting  that  only  a  plain  stone 
might  be  set  up  at  his  grave,  inscribed  with 
his  initials,  J.  D.  Esq.  with  his  age  and  time 
of  his  death.  Accordingly  a  plain  rough 
stone  is  erected  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  close 
by  the  tomb  stone  of  Governor  Eaton  and 
Governor  Jones,  which  stone  is  standing  to 
this  day,  charged  with  this  inscription,  as  at 
first  put  and  engraved  upon  it  by  his  friends  : 

"  J.  I).  Esq. 

DECEASED  MARCH  THE  18th, 
IN  THE  82d  YEAR"  OP  HIS  AGE, 

1GR8— 9." 

He  left  a  wife  and  two  children.  His  will 
was  afterwards  exhibited  and  approved,  and 


recorded  in  the  probateoffice,  from  the  records 
of  which  1  have  transcribed  the  following 
copy. 

"  The  last  Will  nf  James  Davids,  alias  Jo7<n 
Dixwell. 

"  I  James  Davids,  of  the  town  of  New 
Haven,  being  in  reasonable  good  health  and 
perfect  memory,  I  bless  the  Lord  for  it,  do 
make  and  ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testa 
ment  in  manner  and  form  following. — Impri 
mis  I  give  unto  my  loving  wife,  my  house  in 
New  Haven  aforesaid,  with  the  home  lot,  the 
orchard,  and  buildings,  and  also  my  lands  at 
the  Beaver  Pond,  and  one  acre  of  arable 
land  being  in  the  quarter  called  Cooper's 
quarter,  and  likewise  my  land  in  the  Neck, 
with  the  woodlands,  lying  in  two  parcels  : 
All  which  I  give  unto  Bathsheba  Davids,  my 
wife,  for  and  during  her  natural  life,  and  after 
her  decease,  I  give  unto  my  son  John,  my 
house  and  the  lands  aforesaid,  unto  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  Item  I  give  unto  my  son 
John  all  such  lands  as  fell  to  me  by  the  hist 
division,  being  about  four  score  acres,  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever. — And  if  my  son  John 
die  without  issue  of  his  body  lawfully  begot 
ten,  then  my  will  is,  that  my  daughter  Mary 
shall  have  the  house  with  all  the  lands  before 
mentioned,  to  her  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 
Item  I  give  my  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Pierpont, 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  New  Haven, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 
Item  I  give  unto  my  son  John  all  the  rest  of 
my  books,  and  my  silver  standish  1  used  to 
write  with, and  my  tweezers  which  is  in  a  red 
tortoise-shell  case,  my  sword  and  my  gun,  all 
which  I  desire  may  be  carefully  kept  for  him. 
Item  I  give  unto  my  daughter  Mary  twelve 
pounds.  Item  I  give  unto  my  loving  wife, 
Bathsheba  Davids,  the  rest  of  my  personal 
estate  here  in  New  England,  and  do  make 
my  said  wife  sole  executrix  of  this  my  last 
will  and  testament.  And  1  do  hereby  de 
clare,  that  this  will  shall  not  extend  to  any 
thing  enjoyed  by  me,  or  belonging  to  me  in 
Old  England.  And  I  do  earnestly  desire  my 
loving  friends,  Mr.  William  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  his  wife,  of  New  Haven  aforesaid,  if 
my  wife  die  before  my  friends  in  England 
send  for  my  children,  unto  whom  I  have 
committed  the  care  and  education  of  them, 
that  they  would  receive  them  into  their  fami 
ly  and  take  care  of  them  till  my  friends  have 
opportunity  to  send  for  them,  and  what  charge 
and  expense  they  shall  be  at  thereby,  to  be 
repaid  to  them.  And  I  desire  also  my  good 
friends  aforesaid,  that  what  belongs  to  my 
children  here,  they  would  take  care  that  it 
may  be  preserved  for  them.  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  dated  the  seventh  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  eighty  eight. 

JAMES  DAVIDS  (i..  s.) 
Signed  and  published  I 

in  the  presence  of    / 

JAMES  CLARKE, 

JAMES  HEATON, 

I  do  also  hereby  signify  my  mind  and  will 
to  be,  that  such  of  my  books  as  have  my 
daughter's  name  written  upon  them,  belong 
to  her,  and  that  she  shall  enjoy  them. 

JAMES  DAVIDS." 

"  An  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  James 
Davids,  late  of  New  Haven,  deceased,  taken 
and  apprized  bv  Captain  Moses  Mansfield 
and  Thomas  futtle,  June  10th,  1689," 
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amounting  to  £276  12  6,  and  among  other  ar 
ticles,  housing  and  homegted,  £65.  By  a  cur 
sory  review  of  a  number  of  inventories, 
nbout  this  time  I  should  jud<re  Mr.  Dixwell's 
estate  better  than  those  of  half  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Haven,  who  were  comfortable  liv 
ers  ;  and  consequently  that  he  was  not  re 
duced  to  indigenoy.  I  have  often  been  in  his 
house,  which  was  standing  till  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  was  a  comfortable, 
two  story,  old  fashioned  house. 

Immediately  after  his  death  the  news  of 
the  revolution  and  of  the  accession  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  arrived  here. 
Upon  which  things  took  a  new  turn,  and  as 
sumed  an  aspect  more  favourable  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  In  a  little  time  therefore, 
or  in  about  two  years  after  Dixwell's  death, 
it  became  safe  to  bring  forth  the  following  in 
dentures  and  writings,  which  I  find  recorded 
in  the  probate  office  at  Xew  Haven ;  and 
•which  1  have  transcribed  and  copied  from 
the  records  of  that  office,  as  they  will  illus 
trate  the  history  of  Colonel  Dixwell. 

Ej-frncts  from  the  New  Haven  records. 
"  Here  follows  a  record   of  several  deeds 
and  other  writings,   recorded  at  the  desire  of 
Mrs.  Bathsheba  Davids,  and  the  allowance  of 
the  county  court. 

"  Dixwell,  John,  Esq. 

"  This  indenture,  made  the  tenth  of  Oc 
tober,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  one  thou 
sand  six  hundred  eighty  two,  between  John 
Dixwell,  alias  James  Davids,  of  the  priory 
of  Folkestone,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Esq. 
of  the  one  part,  and  Bathsheba  Dixwell,  his 
wife,  on  the  other  part,  witnesscth,  That  the 
said  John  Dixwell,  alias  James  Davids,  for 
the  natural  love  and  affection  he  l>eareth  to 
his  said  wife,  Hath  given,  granted  and  con 
firmed  unto  the  said  Bathsheba  Dixwell,  his 
•wife,  All  that  his  farm  lying  in  the  parish  of 
Hougham,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  with  the 
houses  and  buildings,  and  all  the  lands,  arable, 
and  pasture,  and  meadows  thereto  belonging, 
formerly  in  the  occupation  of  widow  Vallier, 
To  have  and  to  hold,  and  enjoy,  and  also  to 
take  and  receive  the  profits  thereof  during 
her  natural  hie,  witli  power  also  to  lease  out 
said  farm  and  lands  for  a  yearly  rent,  so  that 
it  be  to  the  value  of  it,  and  her  lease  extend 
not  for  above  eleven  years  at  a  time.  In  wit 
ness  whereof  the  parties  above  named  have 
interchangeably  set  their  hands  and  seals. 
Dated  tin?  day  and  year  above  named. 
Sealed  and  delivered  )  JOHN  DIXWELL  (i..  s,) 

in  the  presence  of      I  alias. 

Joseph  AUnvp,  JAMES  DAVIDS. 

James  Clarke, 

Joseph  Allsiip,  jun. 

"This  writing,  as  above,  is  a  true  record 
of  the  original.  Recorded  and  examined  pr 
me, 

JAMES  BISHOP, 

Clerk  of  New  Haven  County. 
"This  Indenture,  made  the  twentieth  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  two,  be 
tween  John  Dixwell,  alias  James  Davids,  of 
the  priory  of  Folkestone  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
Esq.  of  the  one  part,  and  John  Dixwell,  his 
son,  of  the  other  part,  Witnesseth,  That  the 
said  John  Dixwell,  alias  James  Davids,  out 
of  the  natural  love  and  affection  he  beareth 
unto  said  son  John  ;  Have  given,  granted  and 


confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  doth  give, 
grant  and  confirm,  unto  the  said  John  Dix 
well,  his  son,  AH  that  his  capital  house,  called 
the  priory  of  Folkestone,  with  the  pigeon- 
house,  stables,  barns,  and  all  the  lands  there 
unto  belonging,  called  the  Priory  Lees,  and 
also  all  that  his  farm  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  Sandgate  Farm,  with  the  buildings 
thereunto  belonging,  and  all  the  lands,  arable, 
pasture  and  meadow,  thereunto  belonging, 
formerly  in  the  occupation  of  John  Hill,  or 
his  assigns,  and  also  all  his  marsh  lands  lying 
in  Romney  Marsh,  formerly  in  the  occupa 
tion  of  Basil  Cloake,  or  his  assigns;  and  also 
all  that  his  farm  lying  in  the  parish  of  Houg 
ham,  with  all  the  houses  and  lands  arable, 
pasture,  and  meadow,  thereunto  belonging, 
formerly  in  the  occupation  of  widow  Vallier, 
or  her  assigns;  and  also  all  his  manor  and 
farm  called  Buckland,  near  unto  Haversham, 
in  the  said  county,  with  all  the  houses  and 
buildings,  lands,  arable  and  pasture,  thereunto 
belonging:  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said 
houses  and  lands,  with  the  manor  of  Buck- 
land  aforesaid,  after  the  death  of  the  said  John 
Dixwell,  alias  James  Davids,  unto  his  said 
son  John  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  And  if  my 
son  John  die  without  issue  of  his  body  law 
fully  begotten,  if  the  Lord  should  give  me 
another  son,  that  then  the  brother  of  the  said 
John  shall  enjoy  all  the  houses  and  lands  with 
the  manor  aforesaid,  to  him  and  to  his  heirs 
for  ever.  And  if  there  be  no  issue  male  to 
inherit  the  same,  then  I  give  and  grant  all  the 
houses  and  lands  beforesaid  to  my  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  to  their 
heirs  for  ever.  And  if  there  be  no  issue  law 
fully  begotten  from  the  children  of  the  said 
John  Dixwell,  alias  James  Davids,  then  I 
give  and  grant  all  the  aforesaid  manor  and 
lands  unto  my  dear  and  loving  niece,  Eliza 
beth  Westrow  during  her  life,  and  after  to 
Dixwell  Westrow,  her  son,  and  his  heirs  for 
ever.  And  I  do  also  hereby  signify  and  de 
clare  that  all  former  settlements  of  the  lands 
before  mentioned  on  any  of  the  sons  of  my 
brother  Mark  Dixwell,  deceased,  being  upon 
revocation,  either  by  indenture,  or  by  will, 
shall  be  null  and  void.  In  witness  whereof 
the  parties  above  named,  have  interchangea 
bly  set  their  hands  and  seals-  Dated  the  day 
and  year  above  named,  1C82. 

Signed,  sealed  and  \  JOHN  DIXWELL,  (i..s.) 
delivered  in  presence  >  alias 

of  J  JAMES  DAVIDS. 

Joseph  AUsup, 
James  Clarke, 
Joseph  Aflsup,  jun. 

"  This  writing  as  above,  is  a  true  record 
of  the  original,  recorded  and  examined  pr. 
me, 

JAMES  BISHOP, 
Clerk  of  New  Haven  County." 

J\Ir.  Davids. 

"Whereas  my  brother,  Mark  Dixwell,  of 
Broome,  in  the  parish  of  Barham,  in  the  coun 
ty  of  Kent,  Esq.  deceased,  did  by  his  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale,  convey  and  settle  his 
whole  estate  upon  me  for  the  consideration  of 
thirteen  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the 
best  of  my  remembrance  in  manner  follow 
ing,  viz.  To  his  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
Benuet,  two  thousand  pounds  a  piece  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  or  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and  to  his  second  son,  Heardson,  three 
thousand  pounds,  at  his  age  of  one  and  twen 


ty  years,  and  also  lo  his  son  William  two 
thousand  pounds, at  his  age  of  one  and  twenty 
years,  and  likewise  to  his  eldest  son,  Basil, 
four  thousand  pounds,  at  his  age  of  two  and 
twenty  years:  For  the  payment  of  which 
sums  I  entered  into  several  bonds.  Now  this 
sale  of  his  estate  was  indeed  but  in  trust,  my 
brother  having  that  confidence  in  rne  I  would 
manage  his  estate  for  the  benefit  and  advan 
tage  of  his  eldest  son,  and  pay  those  sums  be 
fore  mentioned  to  his  younger  children,  did 
leave  his  whole  estate  and  care  of  his  children 
solely  to  me,  he  then  casting  after  three  hun 
dred  pounds  yearly  being  paid  to  his  widow 
for  her  jointure,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  yearly  being  allowed  for  his  five  chil 
dren's  education,  allowing  fifty  pounds  a  piece 
for  every  one  of  them,  did  suppose  the  sums 
aforesaid  might  be  raised  when  his  eldest 
son  came  to  the  age  of  two  and  twenty 
years,  not  considering  of  any  taxes  to  be  paid 
out  of  his  estate  nor  abatement  of  rents  in 
regard  to  the  great  troubles  that  was  then  in 
the  nation.  And  this  trust  my  brother  com 
mitted  to  me  I  did  with  all  the  care  and  dili 
gence  I  could  to  the  utmost  of  my  power 
perform,  in  taking  care  for  his  children  as  if 
they  had  been  my  own.  My  brother  died,  as 
I  remember,  in  February  one  thousand  six 
hundred  forty-three,  and  then  I  took  upon 
me  that  trust,  and  paid  and  laid  out  the  sums 
following:  To  his  two  daughters,  Elizabeth 
and  Bennct,  when  they  married,  four  thou 
sand  pounds,  the  taxes  1  paid  out  of  the  es 
tate  could  not  be  less  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  for  his  estate  was  sessed  to 
the  full  value:  I  laid  out  at  least  six  thou 
sand  pounds  in  purchasing  the  manor  of 
Diggs  and  other  lands  for  his  eldest  son,  and 
in  buildings  and  other  necessary  expenses 
about  his  chief  house,  and  elsewhere  one 
thousand  pounds;  and  for  the  abatement  of 
rents  those  troublesome  times,  one  thousand 
and  twenty  pounds,  the  sums  before  mention 
ed  I  do  think,  and  rather  more  than  less.  Be 
sides,  when  I  came  away  I  left  with  my  bro 
ther's  widow  five  hundred  pounds,  there  be 
ing  in  the  tenants'  hands  at  least  one  thousand 
pounds,  which  with  the  profits  of  his  estate 
for  two  years  more,  would  have  gone  near  to 
have  raised  the  other  sons'  portions,  if  their 
mother,  that  was  entrusted  with  the  same  had 
been  as  careful  as  I  was.  But  the  sums  afore 
said  could  never  have  been  disbursed,  consid 
ering  the  taxes  which  were  paid  out  of  the 
estate,  and  the  abatements  of  rents,  and  the 
necessary  expenses  about  building  and  repa 
ration,  and  his  estate  so  increased,  if  I  had 
made  use  of  my  own  money,  for  what  money 
I  had,  and  what  I  saved  out  of  my  estate  for 
seventeen  years,  I  made  use  of  to  improve 
my  nephew's,  the  which  I  suppose  to  be 
between  two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  And 
being  confident  of  my  nephew's  ingenuity  and 
honesty  in  paying  the  same,  did  not  make 
any  provision  to  secure  the  same  when  I  set 
tled  his  father's  estate  upon  him  ;  but  most  un 
gratefully  and  injuriously  he  refused  to  allow 
any  thing  to  me  for  this  considerable  sum,  nor 
shew  any  respect  for  the  care  I  had  of  him, 
by  making  some  provision  for  me  in  my  afflict 
ed  estate.  And  that  there  was  such  a  sum 
due  to  me  from  Basil,  my  brother's  eldest 
son,  his  mother,  now  the  Lady  of  Oxinden, 
was  so  persuaded  of  it  she  offered  me  two 
thousand  pounds  for  it,  and  if  shr  be  iivin<? 
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can  testily  to  the  trutli  of  what  1  say,  and  to 
the  particulars  before  mentioned.  Besides, 
for  seventeen  years  I  was  at  great  expense 
and  trouble  in  managing  this  estate  and  there 
fore  in  justice  there  ought  to  be  an  allowance 
for  the  same:  And  also  for  detaining  such  a 
sum  from  me,  taking  advantage  of  my  con 
dition,  and  showing  unmercifulness  m  that 
they  would  allow  me  nothing  for  my  present 
maintenance,  that  if  the  Lord  had  not  extra 
ordinarily  provided  for  me,  I  had  perished 
fur  want.  Now  being  confident  the  Lord 
will  appear  for  people  and  the  good  old  cause 
for  which  I  suffer,  and  that  there  will  be  those 
in  power  again  that  will  relieve  the  injured 
and  oppressed,  the  Lord  having  given  me 
opportunity  to  change  my  condition,  and  also 
given  me  children,  I  think  I  am  bound  to  use 
the  best  means  I  can  whereby  they  may  en- 
•  j°y  what  is  so  injuriously  kept  from  me. — 
Therefore,  know  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  I  John  Dixvvell,  alias  James  Davids,  of 
the  priory  of  Folkestone,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  Esq.  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint 
rny  dear  arid  loving  ruece,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Westrow,  and  Thomas  Westrow.  her  son. 
my  true  and  lawful  attornies  to  ask,  demand 
and  receive  of  the  eldest  son  of  my  nephew, 
Sir  Basil  Uixwell,  Knight  and  Baronet,  de 
ceased,  or  his  executors,  or  any  that  may  be 
justly  liable  thereto,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  also  allowance  for 
the  trouble,  charge  and  expense,  m  managing 
the  estate  aforesaid  for  seventeen  years,  and 
likewise  with  allowance  for  detaining  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for  two 
and  twenty  years  past :  and  if  the  executor.' 
of  my  said  nephew,  Sir  Basil  Dixwell,  or  his 
son,  or  any  other  that  may  be  justly  liable 
thereto,  refuse  to  pay  or  give  satisfaction  for 
the  same,  then  to  sue,  implead  and  use  all 
other  lawful  means  the  law  and  justice  will 
afford  to  recover  the  same  :  And  I  also  em 
power  my  said  attornies  to  compound  with 
thorn  upon  just  arid  reasonable  terms,  and  al 
so  to  give  a  full  discharge  from  the  same,  by 
release,  or  by  making  any  other  legal  discharge 
which  may  be  according  to  law ;  and  I  do  al 
so  hereby  signify  what  my  said  attornies  shall 
recover  or  receive  for  the  same  to  be  paid  to 
my  children  according  to  a  writing  I  have 
bearing  date  with  this  my  letter  of  attorney. 
In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal. — Dated  the  two  and  twentieth 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Sealed,  signed  and  \  JOHN  DIXWELL,  (L.S.) 
delivered  in  presence  >  alias 

of  )  JAMES  DAVIDS. 

Joseph  Allstip, 

James  Clarke, 

Joseph  JHlsup,  jvn. 

"  The  interlining  of  Thomas  Westrow  in 
this  writing,  and  also  the  other  interlining,  is 
done  by  my  own  hand,  the  reason  bsing  my 
dear  niece  Elizabeth  Westrow  being  sickly, 
J  thought  fit  to  join  her  son  Thomas  West- 
row  with  her  in  this  trust,  and  by  reason  of 
the  infirmities  of  my  old  age,  being  about 
eighty  years  old,  and  not  able  to  new  write 
it,  and  not  knowing  any  I  durst  to  trust  to 
write  it  for  me,  I  hope  this  will  satisfy  any 
that  shall  make  any  scruple  thereof.  And  1 
do  hereby  signify  my  mind  to  be,  that  if  I 
die,  it  shall  not  null  the  power  I  have  given 
unto  the  said  Elizabeth  and  Thomas  West- 


row,  but  tins  my  letter  of  attorney  shall  be  ot 
full  force  after  my  death  as  now.  And  I  fur 
ther  empower  the  said  Elizabeth  and  Tho 
mas  Westrow,  if  they  die  before  the  monies 
mentioned  to  be  recovered,  that  they  shall 
have  power  by  writing  under  their  hand  and 
seal,  to  empower  such  as  they  shall  think  fit 
to  recover  the  monies  mentioned  in  this  writ 
ing  to  be  paid  as  is  expressed  in  another  writ 
ing  bearing  date  with  this,  wherein  my  de 
sires  are  fully  mentioned. 

JOHN    DIXVVELL. 
May  the  7th  1GS8. 

"  This  writing  as  above,  with  that  on  the 
other  side,  is  a  true  record  of  the  ori 
ginal.  Recorded  aiid  examined  pr 
me, 

JAMES  BISHOP, 
Clerk  of  New  Haven  County. 
Mr.  Davids. 
"  Whereas,  I  John  Dixwell,  alias  James 
Davids,  of  the  priory  of  Folkstone,  m  the 
county  of  Kent,  Esq.  have  constituted  arid 
appointed  my  dear  and  loving  niece,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Westrow,  and  Thomas  her  son,  my 
true  and  lawful  attornies,  to  ask  and  demand 
and  receive  of  the  executors  of  my  nephew, 
Sir  Basil  Dixwell,  Knight  and  Baronet,  de 
ceased,  or  his  son,  or  any  other  that  may  be 
justly  liable  thereto,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  what  I  laid  out  for  the 
improving  his  estate,  with  allowance  for  the 
managing  Ins  estate  at  my  own  charge  for 
seventeen  years,  and  also  for  detaining  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
from  me  for  these  two  and  twenty  years  past, 
not  affording  me  any  thing  for  my  subsistence 
the  time  of  rny  affliction.  Now  I  do  hereby 
signify  by  these  presents  that  what  shall  be 
recovered  concerning  the  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  owing  to  me,  and  also  allow 
ance  for  managing  his  estate  for  seventeen 
years,  and  likewise  for  detaining  the  said  sum 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for  two 
and  twenty  years,  my  said  niece,  Elizabeth 
Westrow,  and  Thomas  Westrow  aforesaid, 
in  case  rny  sou  John  enjoy  my  estate  which 
was  taken  from  me  in  these  times,  that  then 
they  would  pay  to  my  daughter  Mary  one 
thousand  pounds  at  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
or  at  her  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  if  she 
die  before  she  marry  or  attain  to  the  age  afore 
said,  that  then  my  son  John  shall  have  the 
same.  And  also  my  desire  is,  my  said  dear 
niece  would  take  two  hundred  pounds  for  her 
own  use,  as  a  token  of  my  love  and  respect 
to  her  ;  and  also  that  they  would  pay  to  my 
loving  wife,  Bathsheba  Dixwell,  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  what  is  remaining,  charges  being 
allowed  about  recovering  the  same,  they 
would  pay  it  to  my  son  John  at  his  age  of  one 
and  twenty  years  :  But  if  my  son  John  do 
not  enjoy  my  estate,  that  then  my  said  daugh 
ter  Mary  shall  have  but  five  hundred  pounds. 
And  1  do  hereby  commit  the  education  of  my 
children  and  guardianship  of  them  wholly  to  the 
said  Elizabeth  arid  Thomas  Westrow,  earnest 
ly  requesting,  if  the  Lord  take  me  out  of  this 
world,  they  would  send  for  them  and  also 
my  dear  wife,  if  they  please  to  come,  for 
whom  T  have  made  some  provision  out  of  my 
estate  I  enjoyed  ;  and  I  desire  that  they 
would  shew  the  same  kindness  to  rny  wife 
they  would  siiew  to  me.  And  I  do  make  it 
rny  last  and  great  if 'quest  to  mv  said  dear 
niece  ana  cousin  'I  nu'ims  \Wstivw,  tbev 


would  bring  up  my  children  in  the  knowledge 
and  fear  of  God.  And  if  any  thing  (all  to 
my  son  in  regard  to  my  brother's  estate,  was 
entailed  upon  rne  for  want  of  issue  male,  they 
would  endeavour  my  son  John  or  other  chil 
dren  may  enjoy  the  same.  In  witness  where 
of  I  have  hereunto  set  rny  hand  and  seal. 
Dated  the  two  and  twentieth  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand  six 
hundred  eighty-two. 

Sealed  and  delivered  (  JOHN  DlXWELL,  (L.  g.) 
in  presence  of         ^  alias 

Joseph  Altsttp,  JAMES  DAVIDS. 

James  Clarke, 

Joseph  All-tup,  jun. 

This  writing  as   above   is  a  true  record  of 
the  original. 

Recorded  and  examined  pr  me, 

JAMES  BISHOP 
Clerk  of  New  Haven  County. 

"Further  instructions  on  tie  other  side. 
"  Mr.  Daviilx. 

"  These  are  further  to  signify  my  request 
unto  my  dear  niece,  Elizabeth  Westrow,  and 
my  cousin,  Thomas  Westrow,  her  son,  That 
I  do  hereby  declare  my  mind  to  be,  that  what 
my  dear  niece,  Elizabeth  Westrow,  out  of 
her  tenderness  hath  furnished  me  with,  or  yet 
may  if  this  condition  continue,  shall  be  al 
lowed  to  her,  or  such  as  she  shall  assign  it  to  ; 
And  I  do  also  signify  my  mind  to  be,  that  my 
cousin  Thomas  Westrow  aforesaid  shall  have 
for  a  token  of  my  respect  to  him  forty  pounds. 
And  my  further  request  is,  if  I  die  before  any 
thing  be  recovered,  that  then  my  dear  friends 
aforesaid  would  allow  unto  my  wife,  for  her 
and  my  children's  maintenance,  twenty  pounds 
yearly.  And  I  do  further  declare  my  mind 
and  will  to  be,  that  if  my  son  John  and 
daughter  Mary  die  before  the  times  mentioned 
in  this  writing  for  the  payment  of  those  monies 
to  them,  as  is  expressed,  then  1  do  hereby  signi 
fy  it  to  be  mv  mind  and  will,  that  rny  dear 
niece,  Elizabeth  Westrow  aforesaid,  and  the 
children  she  had  by  her  late  husband,  Thomas 
Westrow,  deceased,  shall  have  all  such  mon 
ies  as  remain  due  to  me  to  be  equally  divided 
between  her  and  them.  In  testimony  hereof 
I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  May  the  7th, 
1688. 

JOHN  DIXWRLL." 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I 
James  Davids  of  the  town  of  New  Haven, 
in  New  England,  alias  John  Dixwell,  of  the 
priory  of  Folkestone,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
in  Old  England,  Esq.  being  under  weakness- 
of  body,  and  uncertain  what  issue  the  Lord 
will  please  to  make  with  me,  do  think  fit  here 
by  to  declare  that  all  the  power  and  authority 
I  have  elsewhere  given  to  my  dear  niece, 
Elizabeth  Westrow,  and  her  son,  Thomas 
Westrow,  shall  after  my  death  or  decease, 
continue,  for  the  recovery  of  all  that  money 
mentioned  in  a  letter  of  attorney  already 
given  or  made  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  arid 
Thomas,  authorising  them  as  above  said,  unto 
the  end  and  uses  expressed  in  the  said  letter 
of  attorney,  imd  fullv  hereby  declare,  that  the 
said  Elizabeth  and  Thomas,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  have  and  exercise  all  the  trust,  power 
and  authority,  expressed  and  conveyed  in  said 
letter  of  attorney,  as  fully  in  all  respects  as  if 
I  were  personally  present  and  living.  In  wit- 
nr.ss  whereof,  and  for  a  most  full  confirmation 

these  presents,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
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and  seal,  this  fifteenth  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  God,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
eighty-eight,  or  eighty-nine. 

Signed,  sealed  and  )  JAMES  DAVIDS. 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  )  alias 

James  Hcaton,  JOHN  DIXWELL. 

Enos  Ta/magc, 

John  Ailing,  tertitis. 


Sibbel  Collins   Aug.  16,  1716. 
Abigail  Collins,  Jan.  4,  1717 — 19. 

This  account  was   at    my  request  extracted 


city  of  Middletown 
Enoch    Huntmgton, 


These  two  distinct  writings  as   above  are 


a  true  record  of  the  originals, 
examined  pr  me, 

JAMES  BISHOP, 


Recorded  and 


Clerk  of  New  Haven  County." 
(End  of  the  Records.) 

These  entries  or  records  are  indeed  without 
date,  but  they  were  made  1691,  in  the  hand 
writing  of  Governor  Bishop,  and  among  his 
last  entries,  as  he  died  24th  June,  1691. 
They  are  between  a  record  dated  to  have 
been  recorded  December  3,  1690,  and  the  re 
cord  of  a  deed  acknowledged  "  before  James 
Bishop,  deputy-governor,"  which  acknow 
ledgment  is  dated  31st  of  March,  1691,  and 
the  record  "  by  James  Bishop,  clerk  of  the 
county,"  though  without  date.  The  entries 
in  the  next  page  of  the  records  is  in  Gover 


from  the  records  of  the 
1793,  by  the  reverend 
pastor  of  the  first  church  in  said  city. 

The  judge's  only  son,  Mr.  John  Dixwell, 
settled  as  a  goldsmith  in  Boston,  about  1707; 
and  afterwards  went  into  trade,  and  became 
a  merchant  in  good  and  flourishing  circum 
stances.  He  was  exemplary  for  amiableness 
of  manners,  and  for  strict  integrity  and  reli 
gion — and  became  an  elder  in  the  new  north 
church  in  Boston,  and  every  way  sustained  a 
very  worthy  character,  of  which  there  is  a 
respectable  and  affectionate  testimony  entered 
in  the  records  of  that  church. 

John  Dixwell  was  among  those  who  form 
ed  the  new  north  church.  The  building  was 


New  Haven,  whose  mother  knew  Judge  Dix 
well,  and  who  is  from  her  possessed  of  much 
of  the  Dixwell  history  ;  and  which  may  sug 
gest  that  the  reasons  for  the  nullification  of 


the  revocation  I 
fact   operate    So 


have   mentioned,  did  not  in 
strongly,     even    in    Queen 


sed 


1714.      In     1716,    it   is  recorded 


nor  Jones's  hand-writing.      So   this  is  the  last 
recording  of  Governor  Bishop. 

From  these  papers  it  appears,  that  Mr. 
Dixwell  had  a  handsome  estate  in  England  ; 
that  he  received  some  supplies  from  Mrs. 
Wcstrow,  but  none  from  the  rest  of  the  fami 
ly,  though  he  had  faithfully  executed  an  im 
portant  betrustment  for  the  benefit  of  his 
brother's  children,  and  particularly  Sir  Basil 
Dixwell,  who  seems  to  have  shown  no  erati 
tilde  to  his  uncle  in  his  distress  and  long  pro 
tracted  exile.  It  is  probable  that  the  estate 
he  had  by  his  first  wife,  the  widow  Ling, 
yielded  him  his  principal  subsistence  for  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  if  not  for  the  whole  of 
his  sixteen  years  residence  in  New  Haven. 
He  received  something  from  his  cousin,  Eliza 
beth  VVestrow,  and  perhaps  some  private  d 


"  That  our  worthy  brother,  Mr.  JohnDixwel 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  the  office  of 
deacon. 

1720 — Sept.  7,  "Voted  to  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  three  ruling  elders,  and  when  the 
votes  were  brought  in,  it  appeared  that  our 
worthy  brethren,  John  Baker,  deacon  Caleb 
Lyman,  and  deacon  John  Dixwell,  were  cho 
sen  to  said  office  with  great  unanimity. 

"  1725 — April  2 — On  this  day  died  that  ex 
cellent  elder,  John  Dixwell,  in  the  44th  year 
>f  his  age,  greatly  lamented  by  this  church, 
arid  by  all  that  knew  his  singular  worth  and 
abilities." 

In  1710,  he 


nations,    as 
Hadley. 


his    brother  judges    received    at 


At  his  death  he  left  a  widow  and  two  chil 
dren,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  family  lived 
together  eighteen  or  twenty  years  in  New 
Haven,  immediately  resuming  the  name  of 


Dixwell. 

and    through   the    faithful  care    of  his    friends 


The 


son   was  put  to    a  golcj 


Jsmitli, 


received  a  good,  and  religious,  and  respetable 
education,  and    became   a   pious    and    worthy 
man.     The  daughter,  Mary  Dixwell,  married 
Mr.  John    Collins  of  Middletown,  December 
24,  1707,  the   year  after  the  death  of  Gover 
nor  Jones  and  his  lady,  to  whose  guardianship 
Judge  Dixwell  hod  commended  his  two  chil 
dren,    and    who     faithfully    befriended   them. 
The  son  soon  married  and  settled  in  Boston. 
Hereupon   the   mother,   Mrs.  Bathsheba  Dix 
well,   the   judge's   relict,  removed   and  lived 
with  her  daughter  Collins  at   Middletown,  in 
Connecticut,   where  she  died   December  27, 
1729,  aged   So,  on  her  grave  stone  86.     Mrs. 
Cnllms's  children  \vere  as  follows  : 
Nathaniel  Collins,  born  Nov.  17,  1708. 
Mary  Collins,  Sept.  23, 1710.  living  1793* 
John  Collins,   Mar.  18,  1712.  ob.  May  6' 14 
Twins— John    Collins,  )  Nov.   13,    1714.  ob. 
One  died  in  a  few  hours  )     Oct.  12'14 

*  Mrs.  Mary  Carutliers  of  Bemiington. 
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went   to    England    to    recover 
his  father's   estate,  and   was   kindly   received 
by  Sir  Basil  Dixwell. — It  is  said   the  estate 
ha,l  not   been   confiscated.      It  was  doubtless 
secured  from  confiscation  by  its  being  shewn 
that  it  was  held,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  judge 
iu  trust  for  his  brother's  children.      It  appears 
by  the  indenture  of  1682,  that  the  judge,  be 
fore  his  leaving  England,  had   made  a  settle 
ment    and    transfer  of  all  his  estates   to  his 
nephews,  subject   however   to  "Revocation." 
He   made  this  revocation    indeed    in     1682, 
above  twenty  years  after  :  yet  in  1660,  or  at 
the  time  of  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  the   regicides,   no   such   revocation 
appearing-,  the   estate  must  at  that  time  have 
been    adjudged    in    law    as    vesting    in     the 
nephews,    especially    considering   the    trust  : 
and  also  that  he  being  attainted   of  treason,  a 
subsequent  revocation  by  him  must  be  barred. 
The  trust  as  well  as  assignment,  and  especially 
joth  conjunctly,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
irevent  the  confiscation   in    1660,  or   1661 
and  the  subsequent  revocation,  being  perhaps 
a  nullity  in  law,  must  have  prevented  a  recov 
ery   in   1710.     And   it  is   probable   that  Mr. 
John    Dixwell,   upon   advising  with   counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  might  find  it  their  opinion 
that  the   attainder    and  abdication  would  be 
adjudged   ever  after  to  disenable   the  judge 
from  making  a  legal  revocation. — Whereupon 
the  estate  must  be  left  to  rest  in  the  possessors. 
Whether  for  these  or  other  reasons,  yet  it   is 
certain   that   Mr.   Dixwell   returned    without 
the  recovery  of  the  estate.     And  yet  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  given  up  this  matter,  for  he 

for  its  re- 


Anne's  time,  as  I  have   represented,  but  that 
truly  in    1710  the  matter  was  settled  with  Sir 
Basil,  in  some  good  measure  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Dixwell,  though  he   did   not   then  re 
cover  the  full  possession  of  th*  family  estate. 
I  shall  state  the  tradition  as  I  received  it  from 
this  person,  as  derived  from  Mr.  Kilby — That 
Dixwell's  papers  and  all  the  documents  were 
committed  to  Mr.  agent  Kilby,  who  was  em 
powered    to    the  '  purpose. — That    while  in 
England  he  communicated  them  first  to  a  son- 
in-law,  of  Sir  Basil's  a  lawyer  who  had   mar 
ried  Sir  Basil's  daughter  and  only  child,  who 
became  convinced  and  satisfied  that  the  estate 
was   recoverable.     But    as    the    knight  was 
aged  and  would  resent  the  motion,  it  was  con 
cluded  the  son  should  first  open  the  matter  to 
Sir  Basil  :  Upon    doing  which,  it  is  said,  thit 
the  knight,  as  was  expected,  stormed  and  was 
in  a  great  rage,  asserting  that  he  was  the  right 
ful  and  lawful  owner  of  the  estate.      Learned 
counsel  in  the  law  were  consulted,  and  the  re 
sult  was  that  the  right  heir  was  in  New  Eng 
land,  and  was   recoverable   especially  in   the 
more  moderate  days  of  the  Hanoverian  fami 
ly.      Upon  which  Sir  Basil  was  softened,  and 
icceded  to  a  compromise.     And  that  by  an 
ndenture   or   writing  signed  by   Sir   Basil,  it 


afterwards  intended  another  voyage  for  it* 
covery,  after  Sir  Basil's  death,  as  he  had 


son, 


mised   or  encouraged     him    to   make 
whom  he  should  and  did  name  Basil,  his  heir. 
This  may  induce  us  to  give  some  attention  to 
a  tradition   narrated  to  me  by  one   person  in 


was   agreed  with    Mr.   Kilbv,   that    Sir  Basil 
should  enjoy  the  estate  during  his  life,  and  af- 
er  his  death  it  should  come    to    the    heirs   in 
STew  England.      But  that  on  Mr.  Kilby's  re- 
urn  to  America,    the    heir  was   dead,      This 
leir  was  Basil    Dixwell,    son   of  elder  Dix 
well.     This  is  the  tradition,  perhaps  mistaken 
in  some   circumstances,  and    imperfect   as    to 
others.      If  the  matter-was  really   brought  to 
this  crisis,  it  would  not  seem  that   the   death 
of  Basil  in  1746,  would    prevent  the  descent 
and    succession  of  the   estate,   but   that   it   is 
open  to   this  day,  it  not   being   confiscated  : 
For  although  Basil   died    without  issue,  yet 
his  brother  John  survived   him.      This   story 
was    told  by   Mr.  agent    Kilby  himself,  who 
resided  sometime  at  New  Haven  about  1760, 
and  who  then  proposed  erecting  a  monument 
over  Dixwell's  grave. 

Elder   Dixwell     who    settled    at    Boston, 
married    Miss   Mary  Prout   of  New  Haven, 
September  1,  1708,  by  whom  he  had  the  fol 
lowing  children  born  iu  Boston. 
Basil  Dixwell,  born  July  7,  1711.    Ob.  1764. 
John  Dixwell,  born  1718.     Ob.  1749. 
Elizabeth  Dixwell,  born  1716.  Living  1793. 
Innoculation  for  the  small   pox   was   intro- 


juced  at   Boston   for  the  first  time   in   1721, 
year  that,  through  the  recommen- 


the   sa 


dation  of  Lady  Montague    it   was  first  intro 
duced  into  England  from  Constantinople.     It 
is  the  tradition  in  the  family  of  Prout   here, 
that  Mrs    Dixwell 
rnent,  and  died    in 


was  in  the  first  experi- 
innoculation.  Mr.  Dix 
well  married  again,  and  himself  died  in  1724, 
leaving  three  orphans,  all  children  by  the 
Prout  venter.  Thereupon  their  uncle,  John 
Prout,  Esq.  took  those  orphans  home  to  New 
Haven,  and  became  their  guardian.  Madam 
Prout,  his  mother,  took  care  of  John;  Mrs. 
Mansfield  of  New  Haven,  his  aunt,  took  care 
of  Basil;  and  Elizabeth  was  taken  into  the 
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family  of  Mrs  Christophers,  his  aunt,  at  New 
London. 

Mr.  Basil  was  placed  with  a  goldsmith  at 
Boston;  settled  at  Providence;  entered  the 
army  1745;  and  died  unmarried  and  without 
issue,  at  Louisburgh,  1746. 

Mr.  John  Dixwell,  his  brother,  was  put  to 
live  with  a  brazier  in  Boston,  where  he  set 
tled  in  business,  and  entered  into  trade,  and 
prospered.  He  married  Miss  Hunt  of  Wa- 
tertown,  and  died  in  Boston  1749.  Of  three 
children,  Mary  only  survived  to  maturity,  arid 
married  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt,  preceptor  of  the 
grammar  school  in  Boston. 

The  daughter,  Miss  Elizabetk  Dixwell, 
•.vho  was  educated  by  her  aunt  Christophers 
at  New  London,  is  now  living  there  1793, 
aged  76,  the  widow  relict  of  Mr.  Joseph  La- 
throp,  of  New  London,  married  April  22, 
1739,  by  whom  she  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

Elizabeth  Lathrop,  born  Jan.  23,  1740. 
Joseph  Lathrop,  born  Dec.  11,  1741.  Died. 
John  Lathrop,  born  June  7, 1743.  No  issue. 
Mary  Lathrop,  born  Feb.  3,  17  14. 
Joseph  Lathrop,  born  Sep.  10,  1747. 
Sarah  Lathrop,  born  Jan.  30,  1752. 
Dixwell  Lathrop,  born  July  29,  1753.     Is 
sue  8  children. 

Mrs.  Lathrop  tells  me,  that  about  1745,  or 
48  years  ago,  upon  a  solicitationof  some  friends 
here,  Sir  Basil  Dixwell  sent  over  a  gratuity 
in  monies  to  the  family  of  Dixwell  here,  of 
which  she  received  d£50  for  her  share,  per 
haps  equal  to  <£20  sterling. 

I  subjoin  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Caruthers'  an 
aged  grand-daughter  of  Judge  Dixwell,  now 
living  at  Bennington,  1793,  aged  83;  with 
three  affidavits,  and  two  other  letters  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  and  the  Rev.  Doctor  Cot 
ton  Mather,  procured  for  me  by  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Belknap,  of  Boston,  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Hunt,  who  married  Mary,  the  last  branch  of 
the  Dixwell  family,  in  Boston:  All  which 
may  confirm  and  illustrate  the  history  of  Judge 
Dixwell. 

"  Bennington,  April  26,  1793. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  received  your  letter  of  16th  February 
last,  and  have  attended  to  all  the  matter  of  in 
formation  which  you  have  suggested.  I  find 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  the  certain-" 
ty  of  information  required.  I  am  now  8J 
years  of  age,  and  not  expecting  to  be  interro 
gated  upon  the  subject  you  have  mentioned 
I  have  not  been  particular  in  early  life  of  re 
freshing  my  memory  with  the  history  of  my 
family.  I  perfectly  remember  my  grandmo 
ther  Dixwell,  who  after  my  grandfather's 
death,  lived  with  my  mother  until  she  died 
When  this  event  happened,  I  was  eighteei 
years  of  age. 

"I  remember  of  hearing  her  mention  thr 
my  grandfather,  when  he  came  to  America 
was  a  single  man,  and  that  he  had  neither  bro 
ther  nor  sister  living.  That  there  were  twi 
persons  from  England,  who  were  his  friend 
(whether  they  came  with  him  to  Boston  o 
after  him,  1  do  not  remember)  that  he  stai< 
with  them  at  Hadley,  abvut  six  weeks. 

"He  communicated  to  my  grandmother 
long  before  his  death  his  real  name  and  char 
acter.  Mr.  Pierpont  was  with  him  in  hi 
last  sickness,  and  mentioned  to  him,  he  wa 
apprehensive  that  he  was  struck  with  death 
lie  observed,  that  it  did  not  surprise  him,  h 


was   prepared,  and  should    meet  death    as   a 
•elcome  messenger;   arid  that  after  his  death, 

he  should  examine  certain  papers  in  his 
lest,  he  would  find  his  real  name  and  char- 
cter.  This  leads  me  to  think  Mr.  Pierpont 
ta.s  not  acquainted  with  his  real  name,  until 
>e  death  of  my  grandfather,*  although  my 
randmother  was  well  apprized  of  it. 

"  I  can  give  no  information  of  GoflTe  and 
Vhalley,  as  to  their  age  or  the  time  of  their 
eath;  although  I  have  heard,  as  you  men- 
on  in  your  letter,  they  died  at  Hadley;  but 
cannot  say  from  whence  I  had  this  informa- 
on.  What  I  have  related  as  from  rny 
randmother  I  have  in  perfect  remembrance. 

"  My  uncle  John  Dixwell  went  to  England 
n  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He  did  not 
btain  any  thing.  He  intended  going  a  ae- 
ond  time,  but  did  not.  One  Basil  Dixwell, 

relation  of  my  grandfather,  told  my  uncle, 
iat  if  ever  he  had  issue  a  son,  and  would 
all  him  Basil,  he  would  make  him  his  heir. 
~Le  then  had  a  daughter,  Molly,  who  died  very 
sung;  afterwards  he  had  a  son,  whom  he 
ailed  Basil.  He  never  went  to  England,  but 
'ied  unmarried  in  1746. 

"  My  uncle  had  all  his  grandfather's  pa- 
ers.  It  is  very  probable  the  papers  are  with 
ome  one  of  the  family.  His  children  are  all 
ead,  unless  it  be  Elizabeth,  who  married  a 
jathrop,  and  lived  at  New  London. — She  is 

widow,  and  was  living  when  I  left  Middle- 
own,  in  1778.  Should  you  write  to  her,  or 
er  family,  it  is  possible  you  may  obtain  the 
ecessary  papers. 

"As  to  the  property  my   grandfather  may 
lave  left,  I  am  apprehensive  time  has  chang- 
d  the  lawful  owners.    I  have  no  expectation 
)f  receiving  any  part  of  it  for  myself  or  chil- 
Iren.     But  should  you,  sir,  receive  any  infor 
mation  on  this  subject,  or  obtain  any   clue  to 
he  history  of  Judge  Dixwell,  that  would  en 
able    me  to  give  you  any  further  information, 
'on  do  me  a  kindness  in  communicating  it  to 
our  aged,  but 

Very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

MARY  CARUTHERS. 
To  Ezra  Stitcs." 


New  Haven  County  Court,  Feb.  4,  1705 — C. 

"Upon  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Bathsheba  Dix 
well,  it  is  ordered  by  this  court  that  these 
ollowing  depositions  be  entered,  viz.  ' 

New  Haven,  October,  31,  1705 

"  Then  personally  appeared  before  me 
John  Ailing,  the  subscriber  hereof,  one  of  the 
assistants  of  her  majesty's  corporation  ofCon 
necticut,  in  New  England,  and  justice  of  the 
jeace,  William  Jones,  Esq.  late  deputy-go 
vernor  of  said  corporation,  aged  eighty  ant 
one,  and  made  oath  ;i*  Folio  weth,  viz. 

"That  the  said  Willi;nn  Jones,  deponent 
sundry  years,  between  sixteen  hundred  anc 
lorty,  and  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  ir 
the  time  of  the  long  parliament,  as  it  was 
then  called,  was  resident  at  Westminster 
And  so  had  certain  knowledge  of  many  no 
blemen  and  gentlemen  then  conversant  11 
court,  and  particularly  had  certain  kno\vledg> 
of  John  Dixwell,  Esq.  and  that  the  said  Dix 
well  was  a  member  of  the  said  parliamen 
sitting  at  Westminster,  and  had  in  honours 
ble  esteem  then:  And  afterwards  the  sail 
deponent  transporting  himself  and  family  t 


New  Haven,  in   New  England,  was  inform 

ed  of  a   gentleman  of  manifest    great  educa 

tion,  who  in  other   parts  of  the   country   en 

deavoured  to  lead  a  retired  and  obscure   life, 

who  called  himself  James  Davids.     The  de 

ponent   further  affirms,   that   this    gentleman 

called    James  Davids,   removing     from    one 

)lace  to  another,  afterwards  came  to  sojourn 

n  said  New  Haven,  whereby   the   deponent 

ad  opportunity  of  personal  acquaintance  andt 

requent  conversation  with  him;    and  certain- 

/  knew   well  the  said  James  Davids   to   be 

ic  above   named    John  Dixwell,   whom   he 

ad  often   seen  and  known   in  Westminster: 

nd  that  for  some  reasons  he  saw  cause  to  ab- 

cond  in  these   remote  parts,  and   under  the 

ame  of  James  Davids.     This  gentleman  af- 

er  some    time    married  a    virtuous  maiden, 

Mrs.  Bathsheba  How,  by  whom  she  had  three 

hildren,  as  appears  of  record   in   said   New 

laven,  one  of  which   died    in   infancy,   two, 

amed  John  and  Mary,  are   now    living,  and 

f  adult  age,  reputed    and  known  of  all   the 

icinity   to    be  the   lawful    children    of   said 

ames  Davids,  alias  John  Dixwell.  —  The  dc- 

>onent  furthermore  affirmeth,   that   sometime; 

icfore  the   decease  of  said  gentleman,  which 

vas  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1689,  in  his  last 

and  long  sickness,  he  uncovered  himself  and 

made  it  known  to  his  friends  that  his  true  and 

original  name    was  John    Dixwell  :  and    that 

e  had  been  a  member  of  said   long    parlia 

ment,  and  that  for  sundry  reasons  he  had  con 

cealed   himself   and     changed    his    name     to 

James  Davids  :  So   that   hereupon   his   relict 

and  children  have  passed  ever  since  under  the 

name  of  Dixwell.     The  said  deponent   doth 

also  affirm  and  testify,   that  the  bearer  hereof 

Mr.  John  Dixwell,  is  the  only   surviving    son 

of  the    aforesaid   James   Davids,   alias   John 

Dixwell. 

'  The  above   affidavit   taken   the  date  first 
above  mentioned.     Pr.  me, 

"  JOHN  AI.I.ING,  Assistant. 
New  Haven,  January  1st.  1705  —  6." 
Then  personally  appeared  before  me,  John 
Ailing,  the   subscriber  hereof,   one  of  the   as 
sistants  of  her  Majesty's  corporation  of  Con 
necticut  in  New  England,   and  justice  of  the 
seace,    the   Rev.  James  Pierpont,   pastor    of 
said  New  Haven,   aged   forty-six,   and   gave 
>ath  as  followeth,  viz. 

That   the    said   James   Pierpont,  deponent, 
>eing  in  the  year  of  our   Lord,  sixteen   hun- 


Mr.  Pierpont  knew  certainly  who  he  was  in  1685. 


Ired  eighty  and  four,  called  bv  the  people  of 
New  Haven  to  the  pastoral  work,  observed 
among  them  an  aged  person  of  manifest  great 
education,  who  called  himself  James  Davids, 
but  was  generally  supposed  to  be  of  another 
name;  his  observable  wisdom  and  great 
knowledge  in  the  English  law,  state  policy 
and  European  affairs,  made  his  conversation 
very  valuable  to  said  deponent,  and  rendered 
said  gentleman  honourable  with  all  that  knew 
him.  Yet  said  deponent  observed  this  gen 
tleman  studiously  to  avoid  public  observa 
tion  and  employment.  After  many  conjec 
tures  who  this  gentleman  should  be,  the  said 
deponent  presumed  he  was  truly  John  Dix 
well;  which,  on  a  fit  occasion,  suggestm?  to 
this  gentleman  in  private,  he  seemed  conceed- 
ing  thereto,  but  obliged  to  secrecy  in  that 
matter:  Having  been  married  as  said  depo 
nent  was  informed,  to  a  virtuous  maiden,  call 
ed  Bathsheba  How;  this  gentleman  had  by 
her  three  children,  one  son  called  John  the 
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I»M.-.T  !i.«r«ot',  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
w'ucii  called  Alary  is  now  living:  The  said 
d-pnneret  further  afHnneth,  that  when  Sir  Ed 
mund  Andross  took  the  government  of  Con 
necticut,  the  said  Davids,  alias  Dixwell, 
'>rrmght  sundry  papers  (as  he  said  of  import 
ance)  sealed  up,  which  he  requested  the  de 
ponent  to  take  into  safe  custody:  and  not  to 
suffer  the  seals  to  be  broken  till  after  said 
Dixwell'g  decease,  declaring  it  was  not  so 
safe  under  present  changes  those  writings 
should  be  found  in  his  hand.  The  deponent 
also  affirmeth,  that  the  said  gentlemen  falling 
into  a  dropsy  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
eighty  and  nine,  whereof  he  at  length  died, 
sent  after  said  deponent,  and  sundry  times 
fully  declared  himself  to  be  John  Dixwell 
of  the  priory  of  Folkestone,  in  Kent,  Esq. 
and  brother  to  Mark  Dixwell,  Esq.  of  Broom, 
in  the  parish  ofOakham  in  Kent:  whose  re 
lict  was  afterwards  the  Lady  Oxinden,  one 
of  whose  daughters  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Westrow,  with  whom  said  John  Dixwell 
held  correspondence  until  his  death:  He  fur 
thermore  declared  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  long  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  for  what  reasons  he  had  concealed  him 
self  under  the  name  of  James  Davids,  and 
that  his  proper  name  was  John  Dixwell,  by 
which  his  relict  and  children  are  since  called. 
The  above  affidavit  taken  the  date  first 
above  mentioned.  Pr.  me, 

JOHN  AM.IXG,  Assist,  and 

Justice  of  the   Peace. 
New  Haven,,  Jan.  tin'  W,  170-r> — 0. 
Then  personally  appeared  before  rn"  John 
Ailing,  the   subscriber  hereof,   one    of  the  as 
sistants  of  her  majesty's  corporation    of  Con 
necticut,  in  New  England,  an  1    justice  oftht 
peace,  Mr.  James  Heatan,  of  said  New  Haven 
aged  seventy,  and  ma. If  oath  as  folio  weth,  viz. 
"  That  the  said  James  Huston,  deponent,  liv 
ing  next  door  to  one  Mr.  Ling,  there  came  as 
said    deponent   observed,   a   gentleman   fron 
some  more  obscure    parts  of  the    country,  tr 
sojourn  with  said   Ling;   said  gentleman   call 
ed  himself  Janus  Davids:     his    clothing,  de 
portment  and    manifest  great   education   anc 
accomplishments,  in  a  little  time  caused  man\ 
to  conjecture  the  said  gentleman   was   no  or 
dmary    person,   but    fur    some    great    reasons 
sought  to  conceal  both    his  proper  name    ami 
his  character.      But  people  could    not  be   de 
termined  in  their  thoughts  until   said   gentle 
man  fell  sick  of  a  dropsy,  whereof  he  died  in 
the  year  of  o  ir  Lord,  sixteen  hundred  eighty 
and  nine.      In  that  long  sickness  having  occa 
sion,  in  preparation  for  his  death,  to  sign  anc 
seal  sundrv  writings,  he  was  pleased  to   sem 
for   the     said    deponent   among    some    other: 
since  deceased,  to   siafn  as    witnesses    to    sail 
writings;    when  he    manifested    himself  to  b< 
by  name  John  Dixwell. and  so  signed  his  saic 
writings.     Tliis  gentleman  married  with  Mrs 
Bathsheha  How,  by  whom  he  had  three  chil 
dren,  one  son  and  two  daughters;  one  of  tin 
daughters  died  in  infancy,  his  son  named  Join 
who  is  the    bearer   hereof,  and    his   daughte 
Mary  are  now  living, and  pass  underthe  nami 
of  Dixwell. 

"  The  above  affidavit  taken  the  date  above 
mentioned.     Pr.  me, 

JOHN  ALJ.ING,  Assist,  and 

Justice  of  the  Peace 

"  Extracted,  from    New  Haven  County  Cour 
Records,  b.  2,  p.  208. 


Py  "f  a  Ietfer  from   Mr.  Pierpont    to    Sir1,  of  Dixwell.      At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Dixwell 
Sir  Basil  Dixwell.  and  her  son  Mr.  John,  with   other   gentlemen 

New  Haxen,  May  4,  1708.      j  and   friends,  I   have  presumed   to   give  your 
"Honourable  Sir,  |  honour  the  trouble  of  this  long  letter;   but  the 

"I  have  the  honour  of  your's  to  Mr.  Hen- (-satisfaction  of  finding  some  branches  of  your 
y  Newman  of  September  4,  1707,  in  answer  j  honourable  family  and  name  inNewEngland, 
o  his  of  the  2d  of  that  month,  wherein  your  who  want  little  save  their  father's  estate,  or 
lonour  doth  Col.  John  Dixwdl  the  justice  to  i  your  honour's  favourable  regards  to  render 
leclare  him  in  the  management  of  your  fa-jthem  valuable  in  Old  England  as  they  already 
her's  estate,  a  very  honest  gentleman  and  j  be  in  NewEngland.  If  many  thing  may  con- 


aithful  friend  to  him,  many  papers  of  his  in 
ny  hand  manifest  the  ;ruth  of  that  character; 
hat  he  deserved  the  same  and  much  honoura- 
)le    regard,   his  surviving    observers    cannot 
brget.     They  were  doubtless   mistaken  who 
nformedyour  honour  he  died  in  Switzerland. 
<Vnno  Domini  1684  I  was  called  to  the  pasto 
ral  work  in  New  Haven,  in  the  colony  of  Con 
ecticut,  New  England,  quickly   observe*!   an 
aged    gentleman    who    called    himself  James 
Daviils,    his    accomplishments    and    accurate 
gentilitv  shewed  him  to  be  no  ordinary    per 
son.      People  generally  supposed  there  were 
real    reasons    of    his    reserved  ness.       They 
made  their  guess;   but  could  not  find  him  out. 
The  late  Hon.  William  Jones,  deputy  gover 
nor,    knew    his    person   at  Westminster;   but 
could  not  recover  his  true  name;   nor  was    it 
certainly  known  till   his   last    sickness,   which 
lappened  A.  D.  1689,  and  as   near  as    I   can 
earn   Anno    Etatis84.       His   disease  was    a 
Iropsy.      He    lav    long  before    it   overthrew' 
m. — During  which   time  he  often    sent    for 
",  and    fully    declared  himself  to   be   John 
D/xiccll  of  the  priory  of  Folkestone  in  Kent. 
Esq. — and  brother  to  Mark  Dixwell,  Esq.  of 
Broom,  in    the    parish    of  Barham    in    Kent, 
whose  relict  was  afterwards,  if  I  mistake  not, 
:  Lady  Oxinden,  one    of  whose    daughters 
was  Madarn  Elizabeth  Westrow,  who   under 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  Boyes  held  correspond 
ence   by    letters  with   him  till  his  death.      He 
declared  also  that  he  had  been   a   member  of 
the   long    parliament,   in    the    reign    of   King 
Charles  I.    and    gave   the    reasons    wherefore 
he  had    concealed    himself  in  sundry   places, 
and  under  the    name  of  James  Davids.      He 
.eft  sundry  writings  sealed,  with   order   they 
should  not   be    opened    till   after  his   death ; 
which  accordingly  were,  and  exhibited  in  the 
office  of  probates:  by  which  doth  appear,that 
he  must  be  truly   the   above  said    John   Dix 
well,  that  he  was  not  only  a  most  honest  and 
faithful  friend, as  your  honour  most  gratefully 
acknowledged ;   but  advanced  great  sums  for 
the  benefit  of  Sir  Basil  Dixwell's   estate   du 
ring  his  minority,    which  doubtless   he    would 
with    suitable    acknowledgments    have    reim 
bursed,  if  his  kind  and    good    uncle    had    not 
been     unhappily     necessitated    to    withdraw. 


Much 


more    on 


this    head   is  left    under   his 


hand  arid  seal.  Your  honour's  grand-father 
died  I  suppose  about  1643;  left  three  sons, 
Basil,  Heardson  and  William;  the  two 
younger  sons  died  in  adult.  Elizabeth  mar 
ried  with  Thomas  Westrow,  who  died  and 
left  her  with  six  small  children.  Man^  other 
particulars  I  could  offer  for  your  honour's 
further  assurance,  that  your  honour's  uncle 
died  under  our  observation.  He  left  two 
children,  John  and  Mary  Dixwell,  whose  edu 
cation  hath  been  as  good  as  our  country  and 
their  small  estate  would  allow ;  and  truly 
their  proficiency,  honourable  exemplary  de 
portment,  almost  shows  what  root  they  sprang 
from,  and  declare  them  worthy  of  the  name 


tribute  to  your  further  satisfaction,  shall  ready 
receive  your  commands,  and  with  utmost 
truth  and  integrity  worthy  my  own  name 
and  profession,  shall  show  that  I  am, 

"  Honourable  Sir, 
"Your  honour's  most  obedient 
"Humble  servant, 

"JAMES  PIERPONT. 
"  To  Sir  Basil  Dixwell." 

Copy  of  a    Letter   from   Doctor  Cotton  bla 
ther  to  Sir  Ba.?il  Dixteell. 
"  Boston,  New  England,  Nov.  13,  1710. 

"SlR, 

"From  remote  America  there  now  waits 
upon  you  the  only  son  of  one  who  was  an 
uncle  and  a  father  to  your  honourable  father. 
A  word  in  which  I  perceive  your  honour  al- 
readv  sensible  of  a  very  moving  and  char 
ming  oratory.  With  an  irresistible  force, 
and  a  pathos  beyond  any  thing  that  we  can 
see  in  the  oration  for  Ligarius,  it  pleads  fora 
most  affectionate  notice  to  be  taken  of  him. 
The  son  of  such  a  father  ! 

"  Sir  Basil  has  too  wise  and  great  a  soul 
to  let  any  old,  forgotten,  dubious,  political 
consideration  extinguish  his  affection  for  the 
memory  of  so  excellent  an  uncle.  The  temp 
tations  of  that  day,  when  he  was  on  the  stage, 
were  such  on  both  sides,  that  all  generous  and 
compassionate  minds  easily  bury  in  a  just  ob 
livion  the  differences  thereby  occasioned. 
Alas,  how  many  changes  and  thwartings  have 
you  seen  since  that  day !  enough  to  cool 
the  mutual  resentments  of  what  was  done  in 
that  day.  Impartial  posterity  will  confess 
there  were  brave  men  on  both  sides;  braver 
than  any  which  espoused  either  Pompey's 
cause  or  Cfesar's.  Our  Dixwell  was  one  of 
them.  Ours  in  regard  of  his  dying  with  us ; 
and  worthy  to  be  yours  in  regard  of  your 
kind  aspect  on  his  offspring.  He  had  excel 
lencies  that  render  him  worthy  of  esteem, 
even  from  enemies.  How  much  more  from  a 
kinsman  of  so  polished  and  sublimed  a  cha 
racter,  that  he  perfectly  understands  how  far 
the  ties  of  nature  are  strengthened  by  good 
quality  and  superior  education. 

"Though  your  uncle  be  dead,  yet  Non  lo 
tus  recessit  reliquit  enim  fdium.  Do  but  cast 
an  eye  on  this  his  only  son.  Look  upon  him, 
Sir,  his  personal  merit  will  speak  for  him. 
He  is  one  of  ingenuity.  He  has  a  genius  ele 
vated  above  the  common  level  of  the  coun 
try,  where  he  had  his  birth  and  breeding*. 
There  is  in  him,  a  modest  but  yet  a  sprightly 
soul;  thoughtful  and  cautious  enough  too; 
and  a  natural  good  sense  agreeable  to  the 
stock  of  which  he  comes.  A  little  cultiva 
tion  which  the  place  of  his  nativity  afforded 
him  not,  would  have  made  him  extraordinary. 
"He  had  no  share  in  the  confusions  which 
distill  bed  the  middle  of  the  former  century. 
And  he  is  pure  blank  to  all  the  modern  dis 
turbances  on  your  side  the  water.  He  for 
feits  nothing  on  those  accounts.  Yea,  I  will 
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John  Dixwell,  son  of  John  Dixwell,  Esq. 
was  born  1680 — 1.   March  6;    was  married  to 


venture  to  say  this  of  \nm, though  he  has  lived 
for  near  twice  seven  years  in  my  neighbour- 
hood,  I  never  heard  that  he  did  one  ill  or  base  '  Mary  Prout,  of  New  Haven,  1708;   removed 
thing  in  his  life.  j  to  Boston,  and  was  chosen  a  ruling  elder  of 

"He  comes  not  over  because  he  is  in  any  the  nesv  north  church,  1717  ;  went  to  England 
wants  or  straits:  but  Sir  Basil  is  known  in  •  '"  1710;  corresponded  afterwards  with  Sir 
these  parts  of  the  world  and  well  spoken  of.  I  Basil  Dixwell;  died  in  1724,  intestate.  Jt 


and  was  gone  so  long  that  the  son  was  tired 
with  waiting.  At  length  his  father  came  out 
and  returning  to  his  lodgings,  as  they  walked 
along,  he  asked  the  son,  who  he  thought  that 
old  gentleman  was?  He  said  he  did  not 
know.  Upon  which  he  further  told  him  it 
was  Mr.  Dixwell.  This  was  doubtless  with 


It  is  known  that  as    he  is  able  so  he  is  willing- '  appears  from  the  church  records  that  he  was  !  design  that  the  son  might  afterwards  recollect 

1  1  /»  .  I  II*. 11..  .    ..      1  I    »1 ill  -»*  T-x  . 


a  man  of  great  worth,  and  higlily  esteemed. 

His  children  were,  Basil  Dixwell,  born 
1711, bred  a  silver-smith,  then  went  into  trade, 
resided  at  Providence  in  Rhode  Island  ;  ne 


to  do  good   unto   many;   much   more   to    his 
own    kinsman !      He   is   esteemed   a   person 
of  honour,  figure  and   virtue.      'Tis   believed 
it  will    particularly   shine  in   his   goodness   to 
his  own  kinsman  !     People  of  the  best  fash 
ion  here   have   advised   him  to  intermit    his    pedition    to    Cape   Breton,    and    there    died, 
other  business  for  half  a  year  and  wait   upon)  1746. — Elizabeth  Dixwell,   born  1716;  mar- 
his  kinsman  and    see.     'Tis  in  obedience   to    ried  Joseph  Lathrop  of  New  London,  mari 
ner. — John    Dixwell, 


that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Dixwell,  when  in  future 
time   he    might  hear  him   spoken   of.      This  t 
must  have   been  several   years   before   Dix- 
well's  death.     In  fact  his  true  name  and  char- 


their  advice  that  he  does  what  he  does.  Hi 
kinsman's  reputation  will  be  advanced  i 
these  distant  colonies  by  doing  for  him. 

"And  among  those  who  have   encourage 
him,  from   an  high  opinion  we   have  of  you 
generosity,  be  pleased,  Sir,   to   allow  him   t( 
number   himself,  who  is   your  honour's   u 
known,  but  real  and  humble  servant, 

"  COTTON  MATHER. 

Some  account  of  the  family  of  Dixwell 
taken  from  sundry  papers  and  fragments  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt,  by 
JEREMY  BELKNAP. 

Boston,  July  15,  1793. 

The  family  of  Dixwell  was  originally  of 
Cotton  in  Warwickshire,  where  it  was  sub 
sisting  in  1733,  in  the  person  of  Sir  William 


Dixwe 

Colonel  John  Dixwell, 
long  parliament,  in    the   r 


member   of  the 
of  Charles  I. 


brother  of  Mark  Dixwell,  of  Broom,  in  Kent, 
came  into  New  England  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  (suppose  about  1660) — His  styl 
was,  John  Dixwell,  of  the  priory  of  Folke 
stone,  in  Kent,  Esq.  but  for  convenience  as 
sumed  the  name  of  James  Davids.  By  this 
name  he  was  married,  October  23,  1677,  to 
Bathsheba  How,  at  New  Haven.before  James 
Bishop,  assistant. 

Under  the  assumed  name  of  Davids  he  cor 
responded  with  his  niece,  Elizabeth  Wes- 
trow,  in  London,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  Boyse. 

His  other  correspondents  were  Frances 
Prince,  of  Amsterdam,  Jo  Du  Bois,  London,* 
Thomas  IVestmoe, London,!  HumphrieDavie, 
Boston. — From  this  last  he  received  monies 
remitted  by  his  friends  in  England.  The  fol 
lowing  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  receipts  : 

"Received  now  and  formerly  of  Mr.  Hum. 
Davie,  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Increase 
Mather,  thirty  pounds  New  England  money, 
by  the  order  of  Madam  Elizabeth  Westrow, 
in  England.  I  have  signed  two  receipts  for 
this  sum  of  this  date,  for  fear  of  miscarriage. 
— 14  June,  1686." 

The  letters  from  his  friends  are  directed 
sometimes  to  Mr.  James  Davids,  merchant, 
in  New  Haven — others  omit  this  addition. 
They  contain  chiefly  domestic  and  public 
news,  intermixed  with  many  pious  reflections. 
One  of  them  invites  him  to  Holland,  1689, 
but  it  did  not  arrive  till  after  his  death. 

John  Dixwell,  Esq.  died  at  New  Haven, 
March  18,  1689,  aged  82.  New  Haven 
records. 

Test,  John  JUling,  recorder. 

*  Suppose  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Westrow. 
t  Suppose  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Westrow, 


born  1718;   served   an 

apprenticeship  with  William  Tyler,  Esq. 
merchant  of  Boston;  married  Mary  Hunt  of 
Boston;  died  1749  intestate;  left  two  chil 
dren,  and  his  wife  pregnant.  His  son  John 
died  in  three  weeks  after  him,  as  did  his 
posthumous  child.  His  daughter  Mary  sur 
vived;  married  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt,  preceptor 
of  the  grammar  school  in  Boston;  died  in 
1783,  leaving  four  children,  three  sons,  Sam 
uel,  John  and  George,  and  a  daughter,  Su 
sanna,  who  are  now  living,  1793. 

If  it  should  seem  by  Mr.  Pierpont's  letter 
that  Colonel  Dixwell's  true  name  was  un 
known  to  him  and  Governor  Jones  till  he  was 
on  his  death  bed;  it  may  be  observed  that  it 
was  in  fact  certainly  known  to  them  and 
some  others  years  before  this.  To  Mr.  Pier- 
pont  in  168o,  when  he  recorded  his  admission 
:nto  the  church  by  his  true  name.  To  Clarke 
and  the  two  Allsups,  in  1682,  witnesses  of 
the  indentures  of  that  date,  signed  by  Dix 
well  himself  with  his  true  as  well  as  assumed 
name.  To  others  also  witnesses  to  other  in 
struments  sigfned  Dixwell.  And  the  manner 
n  which  he  speaks  of  Governor  Jones  and 
lis  lady,  to  whom  he  confided  his  children  in 
lis  will,  denotes  an  acquaintance  and  famili 
arity  implying,  that  however  at  first  he  could 
not  recollect  his  name,  though  he  did  his  per 
son,  yet  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
ioth  his  name  and  character  long  before  his 
death.  In  truth  he  knew  it  long  before  Mr. 
'lerpont  came  to  New  Haven. 

Both  the  names  and  characters  of  Dixwell 
and  the  other  judges,  with  their  concealments, 
ivere  all   along  duly  known  to  some  few  per- 
ons  of  confidence.     The  honourable  Mr.  Se- 
retary  Wyllys,  now  living,  venerable  for  age, 
nd  respectable   for  family  and  every    perso- 
al  merit,  has  often  told  me,  and   now  while 
am  writing,  tells  me  that  his  father  had  seen 
rudge  Dixwell.     His  ftthor,  sou  of  Governor 
jreorge  Wyllys,  was   the   honourable    Heze- 
liah  Wyllys,  an  assistant,  who  long  after  irn- 
rovement  in  public  lif  •.  -iie.1  1741,  aged  70. 
The  secretary  has  often   heard   him   say   that 
ic  knew  Mr.  Dixwell ;  that  when   a  boy   he 
vtiited  upon  his  father  then   an  assistant  also, 


ver  married  ;   went  as  a   lieutenant  in  the   ex-  I  acter  were  perfectly  known    to   Mr.  Wyllys 

and  some  others  long  before  it  was  formally 
published  by  him  on  his  death  bed,  to  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Pierpont;  which  Mr.  Dixwell 
designedly  then  did  in  an  open  manner, 
though  among  others  to  persons  who  had  been 
well  acquainted  with  it  years  before  in  a  st- 
cret  manner.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that  at  this  interview  he  was  benefittt-d  Ly 
Mr.  Wyllys'  secret  liberality. 

Thus  1  have  finished  the  history  of  the 
Generals  Whalley  and  GofTe,  arid  Colon.-l 
Dixwell,  who  ibund  an  asylum  in  the  city  of 
New  Haven  and  at  Hadloy,  and  in  other 
parts  of  New  England,  during  a  pilgrimage 
and  concealment  of  twenty-nine  years.  All 
three  were  of  King  Charles's  judges  ;  all 
three  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Oliverian 
army;  all  three  members  of  parliament ;  two 
of  them  of  Oliver's  most  honourable  House 
of  Lords  ;  and  all  three,  like  Joseph  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  Daniel  and  Nrhemiah  in  the 
court  of  Persia,  of  purity  of  morals,  and  emi 
nent  for  piety  and  virtue. 


rom  Hartford  to  the  general  court  at  New 
iaven  (say  about  1682)  when  they  lodged  at 
Tovernor  Jones's  during  the  session  of  the 
ssembly  :  and  one  morning  the  father  in  a 
.valk  took  the  son  and  carried  him  with  him 
i  a  house  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  when 
grave  old  mnn  received  them  at  the  door, 
o  whom  his  father  paid  the  greatest  respect 
nd  honour,  at  which  he  much  wondered, 
lis  father  left  him  to  play  at  the  door  while 
e  went  into  the  house  with  this  aged  person; 


CHAP.  IV. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  IM 
MEMORIAL  SURMISE  OF  SOME.  AND  OF  THE 
BELIEF  OF  OTHERS,  THAT  JfDCiE  WlIAI.LEY 
ALSO  LIES  I1URIKD  NEAR  JfJJCiE  DlXWELL, 

IN  NEW  HAVEN. 

THE  certain  interment  of  Dixwell  here  has 
been  all  along  of  public  notoriety,  and  univer 
sally  known  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Haven  to  this  day.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
have  seen  and  all  along  been  acquainted  with 
his  grave  and  the  stone  set  up  at  it — but  all 
have  heard  the  report,  and  all  have  believed 
it  without  a  doubt.  Not  so  with  respect  to 
Whalley's  interment  here.  Few  have  heard 
of  it  to  this  day,  and  fewer  still  have  believed 
it.  But  among  a  few  there  has  been  an  im 
memorial  tradition,  however  it  originated,  that 
a  pair  of  rough  stones,  marked  E.  W.  stand 
over  Whalley's  grave,  near  Dixwell's.  Al 


though   I   ha 
Haven 


been    acquainted    with    New 
iurymg-place    above    half  a   century 


yet  I  never  heard  of  Whalley's  grave  and  it 
was  entirely  new  to  me  when  a  gentleman  of 
intelligence,  a  native  of  the  city,  first  informed 
of  it  in  January  1793.  At  first  1  gave  no 
credit  to  it,  because  I  well  knew  thai  he  died 
and  was  buried  at  Mr.  RussePs  in  Hadley, 
RIM!  had  entertained  no  idea  that  his  corpse 
had  been  taken  up  and  removed  hither.  Jiut 
the  confidence  and  assurance  of  this  gentle 
man  engaged  me  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry 
cimong  all  the  aged  people  in  New  Haven, 
to  see  if  I  could  find  any  tradition  of  this 
kind  ;  I  also  endeavoured  to  search  my  own 
memory,  whether  among  the  numerous  H\  ing 
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stories  and  transient  information  I  had  frorr 
time  to  time  received  concerning  these  per 
sons,  I  could  recollect  any  transient  anecdotes 
concerning  this  matter,  which  through  unbelie 
might  have  passed  away  without  making  any 
lasting  impression.  1  have  also  reviewed  al 
the  scattered  lights  and  traditions  concerning 
the  interment  at  Hadley  ;  and  laid  them  to 

f ether  that  every  one  might  form  his  own  in 
actions,  conjectures  and  judgment.  In  this 
deficiency  of  certain  information  some  may 
be  curious  on  this  subject  to  see  whether  any 
thing  can  be  made  of  fables  and  traditionary 
rumours,  partially  imperfectly  retained  by  one 
and  another.  All  will  consider  the  fact  of 
Whalley's  burial  here,  as  unevidenced,  un 
proved  ;  so  he  will  believe  it ;  a  few  will  con 
sider  it  probable  ;  in  general  it  will  be  disbe 
lieved  ;  and  none  will  think  it  certain.  In 
discussing  the  subject  I  shall  indulge  myself 
in  going  into  more  minutse  than  may  be  agree 
able,  so  us  to  become  tedious  and  burthen- 
some  to  most,  while  yet  others  will  hereby  be 
furnished  with  materials  for  more  curious 
speculations,  and  inductions,  on  a  subject 
which,  since  the  death  of  the  few  persons  in 
the  secrets  of  the  judges,  can  never  be  satis 
factorily  investigated. 

I  shall  narrate  the  matter  very  much  in  the 
order  in  which  the  information  has  come  to 
me,  Since  I  took  up  the  inquiry,  1  have  re 
cently  conversed  with  almost  all  the  ancient 
people  in  this  town  above  60,  and  find  that 
most  of  them  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
and  never  heard  of  it,  while  among  a  few  I 
find  it  has  been  immemorially  preserved. 
My  first  information  was  from  Mr.  Isaac  Jones, 
a  descendant  of  Governor  Jones,  who  speak 
ing  of  it  with  a  certainty  that  surprized  mo, 
I  asked  him  from  whom  he  received  it,  and 
what  evidence  there  was  for  it.  He  said  lie 
had  always  understood  it  so,  that  the  stone 
marked  E.  W.  was  Edward  Whalley's,  and 
that  he  had  so  considered  it,  whenever  he 
looked  on  it,  for  many  years  past,  but  could 
not  name  any  persons  with  certainty  from 
whom  he  received  it,  as  neither  could  he  with 
respect  to  DixwelFs  stone,  but  considered  both 
equally  certain.  He  however  believed  he 
was  told  it  by  Mr.  James  Pierpont,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  reverend  Mr.  James  Pierpont, 
which  would  certainly  be  a  good  line  of  in 
formation.  I  then  examined  the  stone  my 
self  with  close  attention,  and  made  inquiry 
among  all  tlie  families  where  1  judged  it  most 
probable  such  a  tradition  might  be  preserved, 
but  with  little  success.  If  ever  there  was 
such  a  tradition  or  surmise  it  was  now  almost 
obliterated  and  lost. — On  the  little,  however, 
which  I  did  collect,  the  patience  of  my  read 
ers  must  suffer  me  to  be  particular  and  prolix, 
as  they  can  save  themselves  a  further  perusal, 
after  beina;  notified  that  all  which  follows,  will 
prove  as  birren,  unentertaining,  and  deficient 
of  satisfaction,  as  the  discussions  of  historians 
on  the  authenticity  of  certain  letters  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  :  as  indeterminate  as  the  his 
torical  discussions  of  the  question,  whether 
Faust,  Guttemberg,  or  Coster,  was  the  inven 
tor  of  the  art  of  printing  ?  or  whether  Colum 
bus,  Huetra,  or  Behenira  was  the  first  discov 
erer  of  America,  already  before  certainly  dis 
covered  and  colonized  by  Modog  and  the 
Norwegian  navigators  of  the  eleventh  centu 
ry.  Curiosity  may  sometimes  innocently  lead 
U*  into  inquiries,  even  on  some  subjects  on 


which  we  do  not   expect   to  obtain  full  satis 
faction. 

As  I  knew  with  certainty  that  Whalley 
died  and  was  buried  at  Hadley,  so  it  occurred 
to  me  in  walking  to  the  burying-ground  to 
look  for  this  E.  W.  stone,  that  the  same  rea 
sons  which  would  induce  Messrs.  Dixwell, 
Jones,  Bishop,  Pierpont,  Russel  and  Tillton 
(the  only  men  in  the  world  that  could  be  pri 
vy  to  such  a  transaction)  to  effect  the  secret 
removal  of  Whalley's  corpse,  might  induce 
them  to  remove  Goffe's  also,  though  of  this 
I  have  never  found  the  least  surmise  :  I  say 
as  I  knew  and  considered  this,  so  when  I 
came  into  the  yard,  February  19,  1793,  to 
search  for  the  one,  I  searched  also  for  the 
other,  as  supposing  the  three  judges  might 
choose  to  lie  interred  secretly  together  around 
Governor  Eaton's  tomb-stone.  I  went  upon 
this  supposition,  whether  it  can  be  supported 
or  not,  and  found  three  graves,  which  for  the 
sake  of  investigation,  we  will  put  down  as 
Whalley's,  Goffe's  and  Dixwell's.— When  1 
first  visited  the  E.  W.  stone,  the  moss  of  an 
tiquity  being  yet  upon  it,  both  by  inspection 
and  feeling  the  lacunas  with  my  fingers,  I 
read  the  date  16i8,  thinking  it  a  mistake  of 
the  engraver,  without  once  thinking  or  per 
ceiving  that  the  inverted  ,/,  might  be  5.  But 
afterwards  revisiting  it,  I  perceived  that  the 
;,  was  also  5.  The  moss  being  now  thorough 
ly  rubbed  off,  the  5  is  more  obvious  than  the 
i,.  Now  if  it  read  1658,  this  was  two  years 
Before  the  judges  came  to  New  Haven,  and 
about  twenty  years  before  Whallev's  death  ; 
which  would  decide  the  question,  and  shew 
that  the  stone  was  not  Whalley's.  The  ex 
tension,  however,  of  the  lineal  lacunre  in  a 
strait  or  direct  course  beyond  the  curve  of 
he  5,  in  the  manner  given  in  the  drawing, 
seems  rather  too  much  for  accident,  and  has 
he  aspect  of  design  and  artifice,  for  deception 
and  concealment.  The  inscription  upon  the 
"oot-stone  E.  W.  and  the  three  figures  16—8, 
are  plain  and  distinct  on  both  stones  :  but  the 
ntermediate  figure  is  obscure  and  somewhat 
dubious  on  both.  In  the  date  of  the  foot- 
itone,  the  curvilinear  incision  5  is  pretty  dis 
cernible  ;  as  discernible  is  the  rectilinear  tail 
of  a  seemingly  7,  and  I  think  the  upper  line 
of  the  7  is  also  pretty  obvious,  with  every 
illowance  for  the  human  mind  under  a  cer- 
,ain  kind  of  possible  prepossession,  when, 
ivith  Watts,  we  "  guess  and  spell  out  Scipio" 
apon  antique  defaced  coins  and  monuments. 
The  whole  seems  to  form  this  odd  complex 
igure  57,  which  confuses  one  .at  first,  and 
eaves  the  date  to  be  read  either  1658,  or 
.678,  more  obviously  the  former  than  the  lat 
er.  There  must  have  been  some  reason  for 
hat  intermediate  figure  being  made  obscure 
md  doubtful,  in  both  stones.  It  seems  to  be 
oo  much  for  accident  in  both  cases.  That  it 
should  be  so  is  unaccountable  if  perspicuity 
md  not  been  designedly  avoided  and  con 
cealed,  when  the  rest  of  the  inscription  is 
rough  indeed,  but  strong,  clear  and  distinct. 
Tlie  whole  is  represented  in  the  Plate  No.  VI. 
wherein  the  numeral  figures  particularly  are 
jiven  at  full  bigness  :  which  I  took  off  by 
aying  a  sheet  of  paper  over  the  stones,  and 
mpressing  my  finger  over  it  along  the  lacunse 
ir  engraving;  and  thus  with  a  pencil  taking 
.ff  their  shape  and  position.  The  E.  W.  as 
well  as  the  figures  on  the  head-stone,  are  at 
ull  bigness  and  exact  :  the  figures  only  on 


the  foot-stone.  On  which  therefore  every 
one  may  form  his  own  judgment.  Under 
this  conjecture,  that  the  date  may  be  read  in 
differently  1658  and  1678,  it  may  contain 
truth  and  error ;  error  or  deception  if  read 
1658,  and  truth  if  1678  :  as  this  might  have 
been  the  true  year  of  Whalley'a  death,  not 
otherwise  certainly  known.  He  was  alive 
1674,  and  dead  before  1679,  according  to 
Goffe's  letter  to  his  wife. 

Upon  the  same  principle  of  designed  decep 
tion,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  M  on  the 
little  stone  eight  feet  west  of  Dixwell's  may 
be  taken  for  an  inverted  W  :  and  thus  M.  G. 
be  designed  for  William  Goffe,  and  the  80 
over  those  initials  may  be  1680.  And  if 
Goffe  died  also  at  Hadley,  as  Governor  Hut- 
chinson  says,  it  is  likely  his  death  was  about 
1680,  for  his  last  letter  was  1679,  and  it  is 
said  he  was  no  more,  or  disappeared  soon 
after,  and  not  Ion?  after  Whallev's  death. 

If  M.  G.  be  William  Goffe,  the  80  at  the 
top  must  be  1680,  and  not  the  age  :  for  Goffe 
married  Whalley's  daughter,  and  entered  the 
civil  wars  and  army  a  young  man  about  1642  : 
and  so  he  must  have  been  born  about  1618  or 
1620,  and  consequently  could  be  but  60,  or 
thereabouts,  at  his  supposed  death,  1680. 
The  fisfures  therefore  of  80  must  be  1680,  if 
they  referred  to  Goffe. 

Upon  this  I  repaired  to  the  town  records, 
and  examined  the  book  which  contains  the 
births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  town,  in  which 
they  are  regularly  entered  from  1649  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  At  1654,  indeed  I  found 
the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Wiggleworth  r.a- 
cestor  of  the  possessor.  I  found  that  in  the 
year  1658,  there  was  but  one  death  in  town, 
Thomas  Nash,  who  died  May  12,  1658.  But 
E.  W,  could  nut  be  the  initials  of  his  name. 
Such  was  the  healthiness  of  the  first  settle 
ment,  as  is  usual  in  new  countries,  that  the 
deaths  were  few  and  seldom,  though  proba 
bly  300  families  now  in  town,  for  there  were 
208  freemen  1644,  and  333  freemen  in  1660  ; 
and  so  there  is  the  more  reason  to  think  the 
entries  would  be  accurate.  I  took  out  the 
number  of  deaths  yearly  for  thirteen  years, 
as  follows  : 

1649—3.  1G56— 1. 

1650—5.  1657—1.  Gov.  Eaton. 

1651—5.  1658—1.  Tho.  Nash. 

1652—2,  1659—2. 

1653—1.  1660—4. 

1654—4.  1661—2. 

1655—2. 

I  then  examined  the  year  1678,  and  found 
two  deaths  only,  viz.  Samuel  Miles  and  Tim 
othy  Tuttle^  Neither  was  E.  W.  the  initials 
of  their  names.  It  seems  then,  if  these  re 
cords  are  accurate,  that  no  persons  died  at 
New  Haven  either  in  1658  or  167S,  the  initials 
of  whose  names  were  E.  W.  This  favours 
the  supposition  of  an  interment  from  abroad, 
be  the  dubious  figures  5  or  7.  This  as  to  the 
Whalley  stone, 

As  to   the  conjectural  GoflTe  stone,  it   is  to 
be  observed  that   the  engraving  or  incision  is 
plain  and  distinct,  is  drawn  along  under   the 
M,  thus  M,  most  evidently  not  by  accident, 
but  with   design.      In   the   records  of  deaths 
16SO,  I  found  the  names  stand  thus  : 
Ephraim  How, 
Josiah,  son  of  John  Paine, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Hariman, 
John  Punderson, 
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But  neither  of  these  names  have  their  in 
itials  M.  G.  Nor  do  I  find  these  initials  in 
the  deaths  entered  for  several  years  herea 
bouts.  Which  indicates'  that  if  the  30  be 
taken  for  1680,  this  corpse  must  also  have 
come  from  abroad,  which  would  accord  with 
the  conjecture  that  these  two  graves  might 
have  been  G-ofFe's  and  Whalley's  whose 
names  could  not  have  been  expected  to  be 
found  in  New  Haven  town  records  of  deaths. 

Against  all  this  there  are  two  very  material 
objections:  1.  The  honourable  Matthew  Gil 
bert,  of  New  Haven,  one  of  the  assistants 
and  deputy  governor  of  the  colony,  died 
here  1679 — 80,  so  this  stone  might  be  his. 
2.  As  his  death  is  omitted  in  the  records,  so 
this  invalidates  our  confidence  in  the  records. 
I  am  not  able  to  solve  this  last  objection.  1 
cannot  account  for  this  omission  of  so  dis 
tinguished  and  respectable  a  character.  But 
of  this  I  am  sure  that  he  was  so  honoured, 
acceptable  and  reverenced,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  designed,  but  perfectly  accidental. 
We  know  that  omissions  sometimes  take 
place  undesignedly,  and  by  an  unintentional 
neglect  in  those  public  records  which  are 
most  faithfully  kept.  The  records  of  New 
Haven,  especially  the  first  and  most  ancient 
appear  to  have  been  kept  with  great  can;  and 
accuracy.  I  choose  to  state  this  in  the  strong- 
person  no 
designedly. 

But  as  it  was  an  immemorial  usage,  and  re 
quired  from  the  beginning  by  law,  for  the 


est   manner. 
one    would 


So  conspicuous  a 
think   of     omittintr 


friends   to   procure   the    rec 


•   by  law, 
ordinsf    o 


f    births, 


deaths  and  marriages,  and  never  was  the  re 
corder  obliged  to  do  it  ex  qfficis  until  brought, 
to  him,  so  this  omission  must  have  happened 
through  family  neglect.  And  though  this 
might  possibly  take  place  in  other  instances 
also,  yet  so  established  was  the  general  usage 
of  that  early  day,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  this 
should  have  happened  often  :  so  that  there 
may  be  a  general  reliance  upon  the  veracity 
of  the  records,  this  notwithstanding.  Wheth 
er  this  or  any  better  reason  for  the  omission 
was  the  true  one,  must  be  submitted. 

It  is  possible  then  that  this  M.  W.  stone 
mav  be  Matthew  Gilbert  ;  it  is  possible  it 
might  have  been  Mary  Goodyear,  or  some 
other  person  whose  initials  were  M.  G.  Let  us 
consider  the  probability  of  its  having  been 
Mathew  Gilbert's.  Now  the  80,  if  denoting 
1680,  agrees  well  with  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  contemptible  and  despicable  appearance 
of  the  stone  is  against  it.  It  will  ever  be 
difficult  to  persuade  a  New  Haven  man,  and 
especially  one  of  the  family  of  Gilbert,  that 
so  small  and  insignificant  a  stone  was  put  up 
at  the  grave  of  so  honourable  an  ancestor, 
and  so  distinguished  a  person  in  civil  life  as 
Governor  Gilbert.  Further,  although  his 
grave  and  stone  are  not  now  to  be  found,  yet 
none  of  the  family  or  friends  think  of  his 
having  been  buried  in  that  spot.  They  show 
a  very  different  and  distant  part  of  the  bury 
ing  yard  as  the  original  place  of  the  sepulchres 
of  their  ancestor  and  of  the  family  nfGilbert, 
viz.  at  and  about  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the 
brick  meeting-house.  Hereabout  lie  manv  of 
the  Gilbert  family,  whose  grave-stones  re 


July  5,  1779.  His  friends  sought  a  place  for 
his  grave,  arid  buried  hirn  in  that  part  of  the 
yard  where  the  Gilbert  family  be  buried. 
His  son,  Mr.  Jesse  Gilbert,  a  man  of  enter 
prise,  curiosity  and  information,  tells  me  that 
when  he  was  setting  up  a  stone  at  his  father's 
grave,  he  took  pains  to  look  for  that  of  his 
ancestor,  the  governor.  Not  being  able  to 
find  it,  he  enquired  of  a  Mr.  Joseph  Brown, 
the  New  Haven  antiquarian,  remarkable  for 
•inbosorning  in  his  strong  memory  more  of 
>ur  antiquities  than  any  man  I  was  ever  ac 
quainted  with.  He  was  born  1701,  and  lately 


died 


aged   90,    in   the   full    possession    of  his 


from    the    bill 

ight  be  GofFe 
other  person's  ; 
the\v  Gilbert's. 


mental  powers,  his  memory  being  good  to  the 
last.  Mr.  Brown  told  him  he  well  remem 
bered  Mr.  Mathew  Gilbert's  grave-stone,  and 
that  it  stood  in  that  part  of  the  burial-ground 
where  the  Gilbert  family  were  prrerally 
huried^that  at  the  time  of  building  the  brick 
meeting-house,  which  was  about  1754,  they 
encroached  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  cem- 
•try,  and  took  down  several  grave-stones,  and 
among  others  this  of  Mr.  Matthew  Gilbert, 
the  ancient  assistant  and  deputy-governor  ; 
and  that  he  should  judge  from  his  recollection 
that  this  grave  was  directly  under  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  brick  meeting-house.  Adjacent 
and  quite  contiguous  to  this  S.  W.  corner  of 
he  meeting-house,  has  been  the  immemorial 
place  of  the  Gilbert  family.  This  I  consider 
as  decisive  proof  that  the  M.  G.  stone 
question,  ten  rods  N.  W.  is  not,  that  of  the 
honourable  Matthew  Gilbert,  Esq.  though  he 
"Yd  in  the  winter  of  1679 — 80.  As  to 
which  M.  G.  stone  there  is  no  light  either 
nf  mortality  or  tradition,  [t 
's ;  it  might  have  been  some 
but  it  certainly  was  not  Mat- 
And  there  being  no  person 
of  those  initials  in  the  bill  of  mortality  for 
1680,  leaves  room  fnr  a  suspicion  or  conjec 
ture,  that  like  E.  W.  it  might  designate  an 
interment  from  abroad. 

Madam  Whittlesey,  aged  60,  relict  of  the 
late  reverend  Channcey  Whittlesey,  tells  me, 
she  has  often  heard  Mr.  Prout,  the  aged  gen 
tleman  treasurer  of  the  college,  whom  I  have 
heretofore  mentioned,  narrate  the  story  of  the 
three  judges:  and  among  other  things  he 
said,  that  Dixwell  died  here,  and  as  to  the 
other  two,  one  of  them  died  and  was  buried 
at  Hadley  in  Mr.  Russel's  cellar,  and  the 
other  they  knew  not  what,  became  of  him  ; 
but  some  said  that  he  came  off  to  the  west 
ward,  and  some,  says  he,  have  supposed  that 
he  lies  buried  in  ourburving-yard  ;  but  of  this, 
says  he,  no  one  knows  any  thing  with  cer 
tainty.  However  new  and  unthonght  of  this 
was  to  me  when  Mr.  Jones  first  told  me  of  it, 
yet  upon  conversing  with  many,  and  hearing 
so  much  said  upon  the  matter,  I  set  myself  to 
recollect  whether  I  had  ever  come  across  any 
thing  of  the  like  before. — And  I  do  recollect 
that  some  time  or  other  above  forty  years  ago, 
or  1750,  when  Mr.  Prout  first  showed  me 
Dixwell's  grave,  he  added,  "and  some  have 
thought  that  another  of  these  judges  lies  bu 
ried  somewhere  in  our  burymg-ground,  but 
where  is  unknown."  But  1  have  no  remem 
brance  that  it  was  he  that  survived  and  came 


ered  it  as  a  vague  rumour  or  surmise,  wholly 
without  foundation.  1  gave  not  the  least 
heed  or  credit  to  the  surmise. 

Some  persons  are  of  a  singjularly  tenacinui 
and  retentive  memory,  and  treasure  up  things 
in  conversation  which  evanish  from  others 
who  hear  them  with  cursory  inattention. 
Such  is  Mrs.  Beers,  consort  of  Isaac  Beer«, 
Esq.  born  in  this  town  1746,  and  now  aged 
47.  Shn  is  well  read,  is  an  excellent  historian,  f 
and  is  versed  in  the  family  anecdotes  and  an 
tiquities  of  New  Haven  — She  is  of  th>> 
Mansfield  family, and  a  lineal  descendant  from 
Major  Moses  Mansfield,  her  groat  grarnffatli- 
er,  who  died  1703,  aged  63,  and  who  w»s 
ne  of  the  appnsers  of  Dixwell's  estate,  and 
made  tip  his  inventory  for  the  probate  office, 
and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  his 
tory  of  Dixwell  after  his  death,  and  I  pre 
sume  with  the  history  of  Whalley  and  Gofte. 
Her  grandmother  was  of  the  familv  of  All- 
ing,  the  assistant,  about  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  also  well  acquainted  with  the  st«.rv 
of  the  judges.  The  honourable  John  All- 
ing,  Esq.  had  three  daughters,  sensible,  vcrv 
worthy,  and  venerable,  and  sociable  matron-, 
one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Beers's  grandmother. 
Thev  often  met  together  on  social  visits  pt  her 
grandfather,  deacon  Mansfield's,  son  of  the 
major,  who  was  born  1684,  or  four  years  be 
fore  Dixwell's  death,  who  was  also  full  of 
the  story  of  the  judges.  This  visiting  circle 
and  family  connection  had  the  greatest  esteem 
and  veneration  for  the  judges,  and  in  their  vis 
its  together  were  often  talking  over  the  stories 
about  them.  Mrs.  Beers,  when  young,  was 
often  among  them  at  her  grandmother's  and 
heard  these  good  ladies  converse  on  these 
matters,  and  tell  all  the  anecdotes  concerning 
ihem.  She  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  them  with 
attention,  while  the  other  grandchildren  took 
little  notice  of  the  discourse.  So  different 
are  the  tastes  of  children,  that  what  strikes 


main  to  this  day,  and  here  they  tell  me  Gov-  off  from  Hadley.  It  made  so  transient  an 
ernor  Gilbert,  their  common  ancestor,  was  I  an  impression  upon  my  entirely  incredulous 
buried.  But  his  stone  is  not  now  to  be;  mind,  that  it  has  been  for  many  years  totally 
found. — Captain  John  Gilbert,  was  slain  by !  obliterated.  And  though  I  now  clearly  re- 
the  enemy  at  the  invasion  of  New  Haven,  |  collect  the  flying  fable,  yet  I  felt  and  consid- 


one's  curiosity  will  not  touch  anothi 


M  rs. 


Beers  was  born  an  historic  genius,  and  curious 
narratives  were  food  and  delight  to  her  rnind. 
I  think  this  particularity  in  describing  crmrac- 
ters  necessary,  in  this  case,  towards  making 
the  most  or  best  of  what  otherwise  might  be 
deemed  information  too  slight  to  have  any 
weight. — Mrs.  Beers  has  from  this  source  as 
much  of  the  interesting  history  of  the  regi 
cides,  not  only  of  Dixwell,  but  GorTe  and 
Whalley,  as  most  persons,  and  narrates  seve 
ral  anecdotes  with  singular  precision  and  ac 
curacy;  but  as  they  coincide  with  what  \ 
have  gone  over  before,  from  other  more  cer- 
tain  sources,  I  do  not  repeat  them.  But  what 
I  principally  aim  to  avail  myself  of  from  her, 
is  what  respects  more  thnn  nnu  of  iJie  jur/nfs 
being  buried  in  New  Haven.  From  the  con 
versation  of  her  grandfather,  and  these  piou* 
matrons  among  themselves,  she  was  ;>s  indel 
ibly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  "  they  nil," 
that  is,  all  the  other  judges,  lay  buried  here, 
as  that  Dixwell  was  here,  and  had  no  more 
doubt  of  the  one  than  the  other.  She  cannot 
distinctly  remember  she  heard  this  or  the 
other  of  the  women  say  so;  but  their  repeal 
ed,  long  and  uniform  conversation  left  this  im 
pression  on  her  mind.  She  always  supposed 
that  the  rest  of  the  judges  lay  here.  She  had 
not,  however,  been  shown  the  graves  till  since 
she  grew  up  and  was  married.  But  about  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  or  1776,  upon  gentle 
men's  being  engaged  to  visit  the  judge's  grave. 
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she  had  a  curiosity  to  visit  not  it,  but  them 
also,  for  hitherto  she  considered  all  of  them 
lying  here.  Accordingly  walking  with  Mr. 
Beers  into  the  yard,  he  shewed  her  Dixwell's 


nutice  or 

Whalley 


stone  :  and  after  viewing  and  reading  the  in 
scription,  she  turned  about  and  said,  "  and 
where  are  the  others  1"  Upon  being  told 
there  was  no  other,  she  could  scarcely  believe 
it,  as  she  had  always  conceived  from  the  con 
versation  before  mentioned,  that  the  others 
lay  there  also.  She  said  the  others  must  be 
there :  but  being  assured  there  were  no 
others,  though  she  said  she  felt  disappointed, 
and  knew  not  how  to  account  for  her  mistaken 
idea,  yet  she  gave  it  up  as  a  mistake.  But 
to  this  day  the  impression  made  by  the  wo 
men  and  her  grandfather  respecting  not  only 
more  than  one,  but  all  of  them  lying  there,  is 
strong,  and  yield  only  to  the  historic  evidence 
which  she  considers  certain,  that  the  others 
died  at  Hadley.  But  her  information  feels  to 
her  to  this  day  as  if  all  were  buried  here. 
But  how  they  should  come  here  she  has  not 
the  least  trace  of  information,  conceiving  in 
her  own  mind  that  they  had  all  died  here. 
She  never  heard  any  thing  about  any  removal 
of  the  corpses  from  Hadley  hither,  and  never 
was  impressed  with  any  such  thought,  nor 
heard  a  suggestion  of  the  kind :  while  yet  till 
that  time  she  had  no  doubt  but  all  of  them 
were  here.  This,  however,  shows  that  twen 
ty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  in  the  idea  of 
some  that  more  than  Dixwell  was  here.  A 
member  of  congress,  now  living,  when  pass 
ing  through  New  Haven  to  congress  in  1774 
was  shewn  Dixwell's  and  Whalley's  stones 
at  the  same  time,  with  such  information,  that 
in  1793,  he  said  he  doubted  not  that  both  lav 

here. 

It  has  always  been  in  public  fame  that  of 

the  two  judges  at 'Hadley,  one  died  there  an 

was  buried  in  the  minister's  cellar  ;  but  whicl 

this  was,  was  never  said  ;   and  that   the  other 

to  escape  Randolph's  dangerous  searches,  dis 

appeared,  and  was  supposed  to  have  gone  of 

to  the  west  towards   Virginia,  and  was   hoan 

of   no  more.      This  I   perfectly  remember  t 

have  been   the    current  story   in   my    youtl 

No  one  in  conversation  pretended  to  designat 

which  was  which,  until  1764,  whon  Govcrno 

Hutchinson  first  published  his  history.     Eve 

since  this,  for  now  about  thirty  years  past,  th 

public   rumour   has    sometimes   spoken   wit 

more     precision    and    accuracy,     desiguatin 

Wlialley  as  the  first  that  died  at   Hadlev,  am 

that  he  that   fame   considered   as   going  o(F  t 

the  westward  was  Goffe.      It  is  necessary  t 

distinguish  the  two  periods,  that  from  1G80  t 

17G4,  and  that  for  the  last  thirtv  years,  as  th' 

sa-ne  reports   are  spoken  of  with  different  ir 

formation  in  the   two   periods.     When  there 

fore  Mr.  Pro  it  and  others  used   to  speak   o 

ono   going  oft"  to  the  westward,  no  one  befor 

1764  thought  of  its   being   Goffe   more   tha 

Whalley.     Since  1764everv  one  might  kno\ 

it  was  Goffe  if  either,  and  certainly  not 
Whalley.  Hence  the  few  here  who  have 

immemorially  had  the  idea  of  Whalley's. stone,    after,  or  about"  the 

rhad  not  the  refutation  at  hand  till   since  1764,   arrival,  say  1678 

'that  it  could  not  be  his,  because  he  was  the 
one  that  die  1  at  Hadley.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  id;>a  of  .Mr.  Front  and  the  few 
others,  that  the  E.  W.  stone  denoted  him 
that  went  off  from  Hadley  westward,  and 
was  overtaken  by  death  at  New  Haven,  and 
secretly  interred  here  by  his  friend  Dixwell, 


who  had  the  same  reason  for  secreting  E.  W.  It  is  probable  he  never  had  any 
as  himself.  And  yet  the  information  of  Hut-  suspicion  that  Dixwell  was  here, 
chinson  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  ac-l  being  under  superannuation,  might  feel  no 
curately  attended  to,  even  by  some  few  judi-,  alarm,  if  living,  and  he  certainly  was  dead 
ous  persons,  as  to  have  abolished  this  tra-1  before  Randolph's  exertions.  But  Goffe  and 
tionary  confidence  still  to  this  day,  that  this  Dixwell,  and  their  concealers,  must  have  been 
Whalley's  stone:  and  most  of  the  people' greatly  alarmed.  We  may  consider  all  the 
i  New  Haven  talk  to  this  day  only  with  the  three  judges  alive  1678,  Goffe  and  Whalley 
aditionary  knowledge  antecedent  to  1704.  dead  by  1680,  and  all  were  dead  by  1689. 
When  I  say  that  the  public  did  not  distin-]  Such  was  the  vigilance,  activity  and  malice 
lish  till  1764,1  would  except  the  Russelj  of  Randolph,  that  the  two  actually  surviving 
amily  at  least, and  perhaps  the  Tilllon  family.  I  judges  had  reason  to  think  that  both  their 
ut  there  is  reason  to  think,  while  accuracy  persons  and  ashes  would  not  escape  his  ma- 
ras  soon  lost  in  other  families,  some  of  which  j  licious  vengeance,  if  discovered.  There  was 
light  be  possessed  of  particular  information,  |  therefore  a  sufficient  and  very  powerful  in- 


le  truth  was  kept  up  the  longest  in  the  Rus- ;  ducement  for  the  concealment  both  of  their 
el  family,  which  was  the  depository  of  aj  persons  and  places  of  interment.  And  the 
runk  of  manuscripts  of  Goffe's  and  Whalley's  j  danger  of  some  accidental  discovery  might 
vhich  came  down  undispersed  till  since  1760,  i  induce  a  removal  of  the  bodies  of  Goffe  and 
emaining  and  preserved  at  Barnstable  from  j  Whalley  from  Hadley  to  New  Haven,  in  the 
oon  after  the  death  of  the  judges  to  that  .dangerous  period  about  1680  to  1684,  while 
me.  Mrs.  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  a  grand, the  ravenous  Randolph  was  making  inquisi- 
aughter  of  Mr.  Russel  of  Hadley,  as  I  haveltion.  And  although  the  storm  was  in  some 
efore  observed,  spent  much  time  in  reading,  measure  blown  over  soon  upon  the  death  of 
iese  manuscripts,  as  she  has  told  me,  and  Dixwell,  and  the  seizure  of  Sir  Edmund  An- 

dross  one  month    after,  or  April   IS,    1789; 

loroughly  versed  in  the  history  of  the  jiir)n"'s".  yet  the  concealers,  who  were  liable  to  be  pro- 
do  conceive  that  Mr.  Russel  of  Barnstable,  secuted  and  adjudged  aiders,  abettors,  and 
nd  Mr.  Russel  of  Branford,  both  ministers  accessaries  in  treason,  would  not  feel  easy 
nd  sons  of  the  Hadley  Russel,  were  perfect-  under  the  possibility  of  detection  during  their 


y  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  this  his- 
ry  beyond  any  men.     Others  had  it  partially, 
hese  perfectly.      I  had  it  in  my  power  thirty 
ears  ago  to  have  become  perfectly  acquaint- 
d  with  the  subject,  and  now  regret  that  my 
curiosity  was   not  strong  enough  to  have  ex 
cited  me  to  improve  an  opportunity  now  lost 
>y  death  ;    which  has  buried  much  certain  in- 
brmation  in  an   oblivion   from  which   it   can 
lever  be  recovered. 

In  this  failure  of  primary  and  certain  evi- 
lence,  and  while  we  are  left  to  avail  our 
selves  only  of  secondary,  traditionary  and  de 
rivative  information,  I  think  not  improper  to 
state  the  dangers  during  the  lives  of  those 
contemporaries  who  were  in  the  secret  of  the 
judges,  with  whom  all  certain  information 


ives;  and  would  have  every  motive  to  con 
tinue  the  concealment  of  as  much  of  the  af 
fair  as  possible.  To  shew  the  danger  of  con 
cealing  traitors  and  obnoxious  persons,  know- 
ins:  them  to  be  such,  we  need  only  advert  to 
the  execution  of  Lady  Alicia  Lisle,  relict  of 
one  of-the  regicides  who  died  abroad  :  a  fact 
well  known  at  the  time  by  the  accomplices 
concerned  in  the  concealment  of  the  judges 
in  New  England.  This  pious  and  venerable 
lady  surviving  her  consort,  and  living  in  peace 
for  many  years,  "was  tried  in  1685,  by  that 
disgrace  to  human  nature,  J-udge  Jeffries, 
for  concealing  a  Mr.  Hicks,  a  dissenting  min 
ister,  and  Mr.  Nelthorpe,  who  attended  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  when  he  made  his  expe 
dition  into  England."  "She  was  beheaded  at 


enshed,  and   to  shew  that  sure    and   certaii 


Westminster,  universally  pitied.- 


[Nohlc's 

information  has   continued   the  longest  in  the  \Memoirt    of   the    Cromwell    family.     V.    2. 
Russel    family,  from    whom    it  is  possible  the!/'.  471. 


tradition  of  the  burial  of  another  or  the  other 
judges  in  New  Haven  may  have  derived. 
A  repetition  of  some  circumstances  and  facts, 
may  be  pardoned,  as  subserving  different 
applications  and  uses  in  the  course  of  this 
history. 

I  have   already  observed   the   danger   that 
arose  to  the  judges  and   their  protectors  from 
Randolph,  during  the  period  of  thirteen  years, 
from  1676  to  16S9.      All  which  time  he   was 
an   insiduous  spy   upon  New  England,  with 
Argus  eyes,  and  with  the  zeal  and  acrimony 
of  an  inquisitor-general.     By  his   crafty    and 
incessant  searches  for  misdemeanors,  he  came 
across   some  lights  concerning  these  judges, 
long   thought  by  the    ministry   to   have    been 
lead    in    foreign    lands.      Whallev  died  soon 
time    of  Randolph's   first 
or  1676;   and  Goffe  evanish- 


This  came  over  to  New  England,  and 
though  an  event  after  the  death  of  Whalley 
and  Goffe,  must  have  excited  terror  in  Dix 
well,  Russel  and  Tilton,  and  the  gentlemen 
in  New  Haven  then  living  and  concealing 
Dixwell;  and  consequently  if  detected, more 
obnoxious  than  Lady  Lisle.  It  must  have 
made  them  very  cautious.  Every  thing  there 
fore  continued  lobe  kept  a  profound  secret; 
nor  do  I  think  that  Hadley  itself  had  any 
knowledge  that  thev  had  embosomed  and  en 
tertained  angels,  till  after  the  seizure  of  An- 
dross,  and  the  news  of  the  revolution,  if  in 
deed  till  after  the  death  of  their  minister,  Mr. 
Russel,  in  1692,  or  the  recording  of  Dixwell's 
papers  in  1691;  after  which  the  affairs  of  the 
judges  began  to  be  more  freely  talked  of. 

After  the  revolution  and  extirpation  of  the 
Stuart  familv,  1688,  and  the  halcyon  days  of 


ed  after  1679.     In  1684  was  Randolph's  most 
vigorous  search;   but   it  seems  it  was   judged 
not  prudent  and  safe  to   inform   him    of  their 
death,  undoubtedly  because   the    persons   of 
their    concealers     were    in    danger   of    being 
called  in  question  by  his  inveterate  malice,  or 
least  violence  should  be  done  to  their  graves. 

the  new  charter   of  Massachusetts,    in    1692, 
from  King  William  III.  and   especially   after 
the    public    probate  of  Dixwell's  will,  1689, 
and  recording  of  his    indentures,  1691,  sign 
ed  James   Davids,   alias   John    Dixwell,  and 
his  avowal  upon  his  death  bed   of  his  being 
one   of  the  judges,   it  became  impossible   to, 
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keep  ui>  an  entire  concealment  of  their  resi 
dence  and  protection  at  Hadley  and  New 
Haven.  Yet  even  in  these  open  times,  and 
when  so  much  of  their  history  was  got 
abroad,  some  reasons  or  other  operated  both 
against  the  full  developement  of  the  affair, 
and  of  the 'persons  concerned  in  the  protec 
tion,  and  also  for  the  continuance  of  the  con 
cealment  of  the  places  of  the  interment  of 
Goffe  and  Whalley. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Russel  and  Mr.  Tillton  knew 
with  certainty  what  was  become  of  Whalley 
and  Goffe;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
Dixwell,  Pierpont,  Jones,  and  Bishop,  knew 
the  same  thing  with  a  derivative  certainty. 
They  could  have  as  easily  communicated  the 
certainty  of  the  place  of  interment,  as  of  their 
residence  and  death.  There  was  a  reason  of 
weight  with  them  why  they  did  not,  or  if 
they  did  at  all,  that  it  should  be  confidential, 
and  not  for  the  public.  Should  we  mistake 
in  conjecturing  the  reason,  it  is  of  no  mo 
ment. — Enough  for  us  to  know  that  there  was 
one,  and  that  it  wrought  too  efficaciously. 


lie  view,    that   except  some  little   apprehen-  of  the  first.     5.   The  time  of  Dixwell's  death, 


sions  of  them  in  1664  and  1684,  which  soon 
passed  off,  they  were  so  lost  that  the  body  of 
the  people,  the  magistrates  and  ministers, 


bodie 


Perhaps  it  was  partly  to  preserve  the 
of  the  deceased  from  violence,  and  principal 
ly  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  protectors. 
This  last  endured  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Pier 
pont,  at  least  1714 — and  yet  the  most  of  the 
gentlemen  active  and  in  the  secret,  died  be- 


i;,, 


nd   about    the   revolution.      Governor 


thought  and  knew  no  more  of  them  than  if 
they  had  been  in  Switzerland,  and  really  sup 
posed  they  had  abdicated  the  continent.  They 
were  willingly  and  really  ignorant.  All  the 
knowledge  there  was  of  them  was  certain, 
but  it  was  confined  and  shut  up  in  their  en 
dangered  bosoms  of  the  few  confidents  im 
mediately  concerned  in  aiding  in  their  con 
cealment  ;  and  these  few  were  some  of  the 
best  and  most  excellent  characters  in  the 
country,  both  civilians  and  ministers.  It  may 
be  said  therefore  that  the  year  1690  found 
the  country  and  world  in  total  ignorance. 
Two  had  been  now  dead  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
years,  and  the  other  was  also  then  deceased. 

2.  The  second  period  opened  with  a  cer 
tain  portion  of  communication  or  degree  of 
public  discovery,  which  spread  in  a  general, 
vague,  and  blind  manner  through  New  Eng 
land,  and  has  continued  much  the  same  to 
this  day,  \vith  only  this  difference,  that  the 
means  of  certain  information,  as  far  as  the  in 
formation  was  actually  imparted,  continued 
in  being;  and  could  at  any  time  be  appealed 


Jones  and  Mr.  Pierpont  survived  the  longest. 
Let  us  state  the  persons  in  danger,  and  the 
times  of  their  deaths. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Davenport,  ob.  March 
15,  1670,  aged  72. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  ob.  December  10, 
1692. 

Honourable  Peter  Tillton,  Esq.  ob. 

Governor  Leveret,  ob.  1678. 

Governor  Leet,  ob.  1687. 

Governor  Jones,  ob.  October  17,  1706,  aged 
33.  His  Lady,  ob.  April  4,  1707,  aged  74. 

Deputy-Governor  Bishop,  ob.  June  24, 
1691. 

Judge  Dixwell,  ob.  March  18.  1688—9, 
aged  82. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont,  ob.  Nov. 22, 1714,^.55. 

Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall  went  to  England 
1672,  returned  1680,  went  to  England  again 
1683,  and  died  there  April  29,  1694. 

The  most  of  these  were  deceased  by  1692. 
Certain  information  survived  into  this  centu 
ry  only  with  Jones  and  Pierpont  and  the  two 
brothers,  Russels,  of  Barnstable  and  Bran- 
ford,  and  possibly  some  few  others  unknown 
to  rne  ;  and  after  1731,  only  with  him  at 
Barnstable, and  expired  with  his  death,  1758, 
unless  it  survived  with  his  brother,  honoura 
ble  Judge  Joseph  Russell,  of  Bristol,  who 
died  about  1775. 

It  may  be  proper  to  distinguish  the  degree 
and  state  of  information  under  three  different 
periods  :  that  from  the  accession  of  the 
judges  to  America,  1660,  to  1690,  or  rather 
the  death  of  Mr.  Russell,  1692  ;  that  from 
thence  to  the  death  of  his  son  at  Braiidford, 
1731,  and  lastly,  the  period  from  thence  to 
the  present  day. 

1.  The  first  may  be  called  the  period  of 
secrecy  and  public  ignorance.  For  though 
within  this  space  of  about  the  first  thirty 
years  there  was  a  little  open  knowledge  of 
them  at  the  beginning,  yet  they  soon  so  evan 
ished  and  buried  themselves  from  the  pub- 


by  sufficient  numbers  to  support  and  es 
tablish  the  public  assurance,  during  that 
term. — This  expired  with  the  death  of  the 
Russels.  A  part  of  their  history  was  com 
municated,  arid  part  still  concealed  to  the 
end  ;  and  this  was  done  with  thoroughly  me 
ditated  design  and  counsel.  That  they  had 
all  along  lived,  and  that  two  of  them  died  in 
the  country,  and  the  places  of  their  concealed 
abodes,  were  disclosed  and  ascertained  But 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  flight  or  death 
of  Goffe,  and  the  graves  and  places  of  inter 
ment  of  two  of  them  were  concealed,  though 
equally  known  to  the  few  in  the  secret.  The 
rest  of  their  history  was  sufficiently  and  de 
signedly  communicated.  I  say  sufficiently, 
although  with  a  cautious  avoidance  of  a  too 
particular  account  of  the  respective  agency 
of  each  particular  person,  and  the  sources, 
mode  and  instruments,  through  which  sup 
plies  and  comforts  were  administered  to  per 
sons  attainted  and  subjected  to  the  Pcnluclli- 
imls  $f  ffusif  jyiajcst.ati.i  Peena. 

Tt  being  determined  to  conceal  the  graves, 
it  became  necessary  to  frame  and  adjust  a 
narrative  accordingly,  adhering  to  the  trutli 
ius  far  as  any  thing  was  positively  communi 
cated,  and  leaving  the  public  to  their  own  de 
ductions,  inferences,  and  conjectures  for  the 
rest,  which  should  be  suppressed.  Those 
the  secret  were  very  willing  to  let  the  pub 
lic  bewilder  and  deceive  themselves  on  a  mat 
ter  to  which  they  had  no  right  to  informa 
tion,  on  which  information  might  induce 
danger  to  the  bones  of  their  deceased  friends, 
if  not  to  some  survivors.  We  may  then 
distinguish  the  state  of  the  pubhc  information 
during  this  period  into  what  was  certain,  anil 
what  was  uncertain ;  and  again  the  secret 
knowledge  preserved  among  a  few  at  first 
equally  certain,  but  now  lout.  I  have  already 
said  that  there  was  public  certain  mformatic 


and  the  place  of  his  gaave. 

The  information  or  conjectures  which  were 
left,    vague,  undetermined  and  uncertain,  and 
which  were  within  the  certain  knou  ledge  of 
a  few  during  this   period,    were,     1.   The  re 
maining  history  of  Goffe,  and    the   place   and 
time   of  his  death.      2.  The  removal   of  the 
bodies   of   Goffe    and  Whallev    to    New  Ha 
ven,  if   this    was   fact.     These    things    were 
once  within  the  certain  knowledge  of  Russel, 
Tillton,  Dixwell,  Perpont  and  Jones.      The 
reasons  which  induced  them  to   withhold   an 
eclaircissement  upon  these  subjects  continued 
to  their  deaths,  and   with   them   all   primary 
certain  information  terminated.   In  truth  there 
occurred  no  time  during  their  lives  in  which 
the    full   development   of  the    history    of  the 
judges  would  not  have   endangered   the    dis 
turbance  of  their    bones,   a  thing  frequently 
threatened  even  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
which  was  probably   the   ultimate  and  com- 
manding  reason  for  concealment.     So  late  as 
the   last  French  war,  1760,  some  British  offi 
cers  passing  through  New  Haven,  and    hear 
ing  of  Dixwell's   grave,   visited    it,   and    de 
lared    with   rancorous    and    malicious    ven 
geance,  that  if  the   British   ministry    knew  it, 
they  would  even  then  cause  their  bodies   to 
be  dug  up  and  vilified.     Often  have  we  heard 
the    crown   officers    aspersing    and     vilifying 
them;  and   some  so   late  as  1775  visited  and 
treated  the  grave  with  marks  of  indignity  too 
indecent  to  be  mentioned.      It  was  especially 
dangerous  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  even 
during  the  Hanoverian  family,  there  has  been 
no   time  in   which  this  grave    has    not   been 
threatened  by  numerous   sycophantic    crown 
dependants,    with    indignity    and    ministerial 
vengeance.     All  which  will    shew    that  the 
reason  for  concealment  of  the  graves  of  Goffe 
and  Whalley  continued  to  the  end  of  the  lives 
of  those  who  were  possessed  of  primary  cer 
tain    knowledge.      In   consequence   of  which 


1.  As  to  the  places  of  the  actual  residence  of 
all  three.  2.  That  one  died  at  Hadley,  and 
was  buried  in  Mr.  Russol's  cellar  or  garden. 
3.  The  Anrjel  story.  4.  That  the  other  one 
disappeared  from  Hadley  soon  after  the  death 


11  that  they  left  from  them  to  the  public, 
i-as  with  "  it  is  said,"  and  "  some  say,"  and 
"  some  have  believed,"  and  "  some  have  sup 
posed"  —  that  one  was  buried  in  Mr.  Russel'g 
cellar  or  garden;  and  the  other  was  buried  in 
Mr.  Tillton's  garden  or  went  off  westward  to 
wards  New  Haven,  Virginia,  £c.  This  was 
what  came  from  the  really  knowing  ones, 
when  pressed  with  the  question,  Where  were 
Goffe  and  Whalley  buried  ?  —  They  left  the 
public  perfectly  uncertain  ;  although  I  believe 
they  left  or  knew  the  public  to  conceive  with 
one  general  consent  that  they  were  both 
buried  privately  in  some  place  unknown  in 
Hadley.  Nor  had  the  public  the  least  idea 
of  their  removal.  If  Randolph  had  found 
out  their  deaths,  which  took  place  in  his  time, 
arid  hud  been  empowered  to  disturb  their 
graves  at  Hadley,  he  might  have  been  pointed 
to  the  places  in  which  they  had  been  truly 
buried,  and  wreaked  his  malice  upon  earth  then 
uncharged  with  such  precious  relicts.  —  The 
judges  were  Oliverians,  and  might  have 
placed  an  illusion  of  their  enemies,  as  the 
Protector  is  said  to  have  done,  by  enclosing 
the  decapitated  Charles  in  a  coffin  inscribed 
with  his  own  name,  in  certain  foresight  of  fu 
ture  indignity. 


of 


During   this   second  period,  or  the   period 
certainty,  the  few  persons  of  primary  cer- 
in   information,  might  take  effectual  care  to 
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impregnate  a  select  few,  with  derivative  anc 
secondary  certain  information,  that  it  might  be 
securely  transmitted  to  the  times  of  safety 
That  is,  Mr.  Russel  of  Branford,  Governo 
Jones  and  Governor  Bishop,  persons  of  pri 
mary  certainty,  might  confidentially  impart  i 
to  Major  Mansfield,  the  Ailing  and  Trow 
bridge  families,  with  whom  Governor  Leete': 
family  had  become  connected  by  marriage 
and  a  few  others  at  New  Haven,  to  continut 
the  tradition.  And  if  the  bodies  were  in  fac 
removed,  these  might  be  thus  possessed  of  a 
secondary  certain  information  of  the  fact,  anc 
of  the  place  of  their  graves  in  our  burying 
yard. — And  yet  death  might  have  overtaken 
them  before  the  time  of  safety  for  public  pro 
mulgation.  In  which  case  the  next  genera 
tions  must  be  left  to  fable  and  the  vague  anc 
unevidenced  traditions  of  the  present  day 
Thus  I  have  gone  through  the  state  of  infor 
mation  to  1731,  or  the  death  of  Mr.  Russe 
of  Branford. 

3.  The  third  period  may  be  that  from  1731 
to  the  present  day.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
period  and  down  to  1748,  the  death  of  Sam 
uel  Bishop,  Esq.  aged  82,  son  of  the  gover 
nor,  there  were  still  means  of  continuing  cer 
tain  and  authoritative  information  from  them 
who  were  first  concerned.  But  whether  the 
thing  grew  into  desuetude,  or  whether  they 
communicated  it  to  persons  of  unawaked 
curiosity  or  heedless  inattention,  or  from 
whatever  cause,  the  thing  is  so  gone  from  us 
that  from  a  very  diligent  inquiry  at  Hadley 
and  New  Haven,  I  have  not  found  a  single 
person  that  can  say,  that  whatever  knowledge 
they  now  have,  they  received  it  from  any  of 
those  ancient  personsnow  dead,  whom  I  know, 
or  have  reason  to  think,  to  have  been  possessed 
of  the  secondary  certain  information.  I  have 
reason  to  think  indeed  that  such  persons  of  a 
third  descent  in  derivative  evidence  have 
been  to  be  found  here  till  1775.  And  I  be 
lieve  about  that  time  the  line  of  authoritative 
information  ceased.  None  now  living  can 
say  that  they  were  told  by  Air.  Samuel 
Bishop,  son  of  the  governor,  or  by  anv  other 
person  possessed  of  certain  derivative  infor 
mation  where  Goffe  died,  or  whether  the 
bodies  of  Whalley  and  Goffe  were  removed, 
or  where  finally  deposited,  either  at  Hadley 
or  New  Haven.  As  to  these  things  all  au 
thoritative  information  is  at  an  end,  all  termi 
nates  in  immemorial  tradition.  I  mean  this 
with  respect  to  that  secreted  information 
which  was  long  preserved  and  transmitted 
among  a  few,  but  never  left  authenticated  ; 
not  with  respect  to  those  certain  facts  before 
stated,  as  given  forth  at  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  history  of  the  judges,  about  1692  ;  of 
which  authentic  documents  are  preserved  in 
Hutchinson,  as  well  as  in  unquestionable  tra 
dition. 

4.  There  remains  however  some  tradition 
ary  notitice,  which  after  the  failure  of  the  line 
of  certain  information,  some  may  have  the 
curiosity  to  attend  to,  and  expend  some  little 
pains  in  attempting  to  account  for,  or  perhaps 
adventure  some  deductions  and  inferences 
from  them.  I  shall  therefore  represent  and 
state  them  at  large,  leavingevery  one  to  make 
their  own  improvement  of  them. 

I  have  observed,  that  though  heretofore  un 
known  to  me,  I  have  lately  fonnd   that  there 
bas  been  an  immemorial  tradition  among  some 
very   few  persons  in  New  Haven,   that  more 
9* 


of  the  judges  than  Dixwell,  and  that  particu 
larly  Whalley,  lies  buried  in  New  Haven. 
The  most  of  the  inhabitants  now  living  know 
nothing  of  it,  nor  have  ever  heard  of  such  a 
surmise.  I  have  conversed  with  almost  all 
the  very  aged  inhabitants  now  living,  an. 
with  above  fifty  aged  60  and  upwards  to  9' 
— and  have  not  found  above  two  or  three  wh( 
seem  to  have  ever  had  the  idea.  I  have  con 
versed  with  numbers  under  this  age,  and  have 
found  but  five  now  living  who  have  had  thi 
ideaj  but  these  have  it  strongly  and  immove 
ably.  The  first  of  these  was  Mr.  Isaa< 
Jones  ;  and  though  a  descendant  from  Gov 
ernor  Jones,  he  does  not  pretend  to  derive  i 
from  the  Jones  but  the  Pierpont  family,  whicl 
is  equally  original.  This  is  only  as  to  the  E 
W.  stone  as  Whalley's,  but  not  a  word  of 
Goffe's  being  here.  Two  others  I  can  trace 
to  the  Mansfield  and  Ailing  families,  of  de 
rivative  and  secondary  certainty.  One  I  trace 
to  a  direct  and  immediate  derivation  from 
Samuel  Bishop,  Esq.  son  of  the  Governor 
who  was  of  primary  information,  and  un 
doubtedly  assisted  in  the  removal  and  inter 
ment  of  Whalley  here,  if  indeed  he  ever  was 
interred  here.  The  derivation  from  Mr 
Pierpont  respects  Whalley  ;  that  from  Mans- 
ield,  Ailing  and  Bishop,  asserts  that  other 
and  all  the  judges  lie  buried  together  here 
But  when  1  asked  how  they  came  here,  these 
nformants  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  anc 
not  one  of  them  seemed  to  have  turned  it  in 
their  thoughts  ;  and  particularly  upon  my  as 
suring  them  that  Whalley  certainly  died  at 
Hadley,  and  must  have  "been  taken  up  arid 
removed,  they  all  declare  they  never  heard 
any  thing  about  such  removal,  nor  could  re 
collect  the  least  surmise  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
Jones  is  particular  and  confident  as  to  Whal- 
ey  being  here,  but  never  heard  of  Goffe  be- 
ng  here,  nor  of  any  removal.  The  others 
icvcr  discriminated  the  names  of  either  GoffV: 
>r  Whalley,  but  only  that  all  the  other  judges 
>esides  Dixwell  lay  here,  as  well  as  Dixwell. 
Mr.  Moses  Mansfield,  now  living,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Major  Moses  Mansfield,  received 
nfiirmation  not  only  in  the  Mansfield  and  All- 
ng  families,  from  both  of  which  he  is  descend 
ed,  but  most  particularly  from  Mr.  Job 
bishop,  son  of  Samuel,  and  grandson  of  the 
governor.  Mr.  Job  Bishop  was  curious  and 
jf  retentive  memory  in  these  matters,  and 
vas  full  of  the  anecdotes  and  memoirs  of  the 
udges,  and  used  even  to  old  age  to  talk  of 
hem,  and  narrate  the  stories  about  them  with 
i  very  feeling  and  interesting  sensibility. 
Their  fate  and  history  had  made  a  deep  and 
asting  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  died 
bout  1786,  aged  81.  Often  has  Mr.  Mans- 
eld  sat  and  heard  him  tell  their  history. 
And  among  other  things,  he  perfectly  re- 
nembers  that  Mr.  Bishop  used  to  say  that 
they  all  lay  buried  here  with  Dixwell.''  I 
vished  him  to  reconsider  :  he  did  ;  and  re 


named  certain  that   Mr.  Bishop  said,  "  they 

11  lay   buried  here."     But  he  never  thought 
low  they  came  here,  nor  did  Mr.  Bishop  say 

ny  thing  that  he   remembers   about  any  re 
moval.     Nor  did  he  ever  turn  it  in  his  mind, 

•   advert    to   the   circumstance   that  one   at 

ast   died   at  Hadley.      This    concurs     with 

Mrs.  Beers,  in   a   derivation   from  the  Ailing 

nd   Mansfield  families,  that  the  other  judges 

ay  here  as  well  as  Dixwell. 
Walking  the  Green    in   this  city  one  even 


ing  lately,  I  met  another  person  aged  75,  who 
was  born  and  lived  many  years  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Green,  about  twenty-five  or  thir 
ty  rods  from  these  graves  ;  which  graves,  he 
said,  he  always  knew  from  a  boy,  and  that 
the  judges  were  buried  there.  I  asked  him 
if  all  three  lay  there  ?  he  said,  no ;  there 
were  but  two  there.  I  asked,  if  certainly 
more  than  Dixwell  ]  Yes,  two,  I  say  ;  there 
were  two,  and  only  two.  He  was  a  frank, 
plain,  blunt  spoken  rustic.  Who  were  they  ? 
Dixwell, — and  I  don't  remember  the  name 
of  the  other :  but  there  was  another,  and 
there  was  only  two — I  can't  certainly  remem 
ber  his  name — but  I  think  it  was  one  Doctor 
Whalley.  Did  you  never  hear  that  three  lay 
here  ? — No,  I  tell  you,  there  were  only  two  ; 
and  go  along  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you 


their 


gra\ 


evening,    between 


It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  in 
May,  and  I  omitted  it.  When  was  your  first 
knowledge  of  these  stones  and  graves  as  the 
judges  ]  I  know  not — always — from  a  boy 
— 1  don't  know  when  I  did  not  know  it — I 
always  knew  it — I  have  known  it  all  my  life 
long.  This  I  consider  as  evidence  that  it  is 
not  a  modern  or  late  surmise,  but  that  it  was 
so  rumoured  seventy  or  eighty  years  agfo, 
when  perhaps  it  was  trite  among  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  many  fami 
lies,  though  now  lost  in  all  but  two  or  three  ; 
and  almost  extinct  in  them. 

In  connexion  with  and  in   addition   to  this, 
s  the  uniform  tradition  amoner  the  grave  dig 
gers,    particularly    of  one    family,  not  that  all 
:he  judges,  but  that  one  besides  Dixwell,  lies 
juried  here,  and  that  this   one  was  Whalley, 
and  that  the  stone  E.   W.  was  Whalley's — 
This  is  especially  to  be  found  in  one  particu- 
ar   branch  of  the   family  of  Turtle.     All  the 
Tuttles  in  and   about  this  town  have  derived 
Mr.   William   Tuttle,   one  of   the    first 
>lanters,  and  among  the  more  wealthy  settlers 
of  New   Haven  in   1637.     It  is  in   one  sub 
sequent  branch   that  this    tradition    is   to  be 
bund,  that  of  Caleb  and  his  descendants  ;  as 
cannot  find  it  among  any  of  the   other  de- 
acendants   of  the  first    William.      Mr.  Caleb 
Tuttle  was   the   eon  of  Thomas,   son  of  the 


riginal   ancestor,     William, 
about   1670,   and   died   about 


He   was 
1750, 


born 


so  very 


aged,  as  to  have  been  grown  up,  and  perhaps 
ged  18  or  20  at  Dixwell's  death,  and  so  must 
lave  personally  known  him.  I  formerly 
tnew  sundry  aged  persons  here,  who  knew 
.nd  were  acquainted  personally  with  Dix- 
ivell,  and  with  his  character  from  its  first  pro- 
nulgation.  This  Caleb  Tuttle  was  the  first 
'£  the  grave-diggers,  or  sextons,  of  this  name. 
i<rom  one  of  the  Tuttle  family  born  in  New 
laven,  1708,  and  now  living,  aged  85,  as 
veil  as  indeed  from  several  other  aged  per- 
ons,  I  have  learned  the  names  of  all  the  grave- 
iggers  here  during  his  life.  When  he  was 
boy,  Nathaniel  Tharp  was  the  first  he  re 


members,  who  died  1716  very  aged,  when  he 
imself  was  aged  8.  Since  that  there  have 
een  Dawson,  Butler  and  others,  while  all 
ong  without  interruption,  to  the  present  day, 
ic  principal  of  the  business  has  been  done 
y  Caleb  Tuttle  and  the  branch  descendant 
rom  him. — Caleb  began  before  Tharp's 
eath,  and  continued  to  within  my  memory, 
nd  as  his  sons  and  grandsons  grew  up  they 
ook  the  business  down  to  the  present  time, 
'he  sucession  in  this  family  has  been  thus. 
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Old  Mr.  Caleb  Tuttle,  say  from  1710  to  1742, 
Hisson,  JamesTuttle,frornabout  1735  to  1770. 
Abraham,  brother  of  James,  17GO  to  17SO. 
Richard  Tuttle,  son  of  Abraham,  1708  to  1792. 
Richard  tells  me  that  he  received  the  story 
of  the  E.  W.  stone,  as  well  as  Dixwell's  stone, 
from  his  father  and  his  uncle  James,  and  tliey 
from  his  grandfather,  Caleb  ;  a  plain,  good  man, 
whom  I  well  knew  a  man  of  integrity,  very  in 
timate  with  Governor  Jones's  son,  they  having 
married  sisters.  But  whence  Caleb  got  it,  Rich 
ard  knows  not.  Caleb  was  acquainted  with 
Governor  Jones  and  Major  Mansfield,  was 
born  and  all  his  days  lived  a  near  neighbour  to 
them  both,  and  to  the  late  Samuel  Bishop,  Esq. 
son  of  the  governor,  which  Mr-  Bishop  lived  to 
1748,  when  he  died  aged  82,  and  must  have 
been  aged  23  at  Dixwell's  death.  Thus  he 
was  all  his  life  cotemporary  with  Mr.  Bishop, 
who  was  perfectly  acquainted,  partly  of  him 
self  and  partly  from  his  father,  with  all  the 
anecdotes  respecting  the  judges.  Caleb,  as 
I  have  said,  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tuttle, 
who  with  Major  Mansfield,  was  an  appraiser 
of  Dixwell's  estate  in  1689. — Thomas  1  have 
been  told  assisted  in  laying  out  Mr.  Dixwell ; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  the  very  person  that  privately  dug 
Whalley's  grave,  and  assisted  at  his  secret 
interment  here.  If  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
his  descendants  should  be  charged  and  strong 
ly  impregnated  with  this  family  idea  and  de 
signation  of  Whalley's  grave.  Thus  Caleb 
from  his  father,  and  by  his  intimate  connexion 
with  Governor  Jones's  family,  Mr.  Bishop 
and  Mr.  Pierpont,  was  certainly  on  the  way 
of  secret  information  sufficient  for  the  pur 
pose  of  this  impregnation,  at  least  that  Whal- 
ley  as  well  as  Dixwell  was  buried  here,  and 
for  the  designation  of  their  graves,  He  was 
a  zealous  religionist,  and  warmly  captivated 
and  carried  away  with  characters  distin 
guished  for  holiness  and  piety  :  and  accord 
ing  to  my  idea  of  the  man,  whom  I  well  re 
member,  he  would,  I  should  think,  have 
listened  to  the  anecdotes  and  history  of  these 
pious  and  heroic  sufferers,  with  avidity  anc 
curious  and  feeling  attention.  I  doubt  not 
he  knew  more  about  the  subject  than  all  his 
posterity.  And  he  is  the  source  of  the  infor 
mation  concerning  the  Whalley  stone. 

The  original  knowing  ones,  might  judge  i 
one  of  the  safest  and  surest  means,  besides 
oral  tradition  among  a  few  families,  of  trans 
mitting  and  perpetuating  the  memorial  of 
Whalley,  by  impregnating  the  grave-diggers 
in  this  line  with  the  information.  However 
they  got  it,  they  have  immemorially  had  it 
certainly  for  eighty  or  ninety  years;  and  have 
often  pointed  it  out  to  unbelieving  spectators 
for  few  ever  believed  or  realized  it  to  be  the 
grave  of  the  true  Whalley.  And  hundreds 
doubtless  considered  it  as  only  a  fable  :  whili 
the  grave-diggers  have,  for  no  reason  indeei 
which  they  can  adduce,  steadily  believed  i 
with  the  most  confident  assurance.  The' 
no  more  doubt  Whalley's  than  Dixwell's — 
they  are  equally  positive  as  to  both. 

Mr.  P\out  might,  and  doubtless  often  did 
hear  it  from  the  grave-diggers  :  But  I  do  no 
learn  that  he  ever  spake  of  it  as  derived 
them.  Indeed  he  derived  it  elsewhere.  Hi 
age  and  connexions  enabled  him  to  have  re 
course  to  much  higher,  even  original  authority 
He  was  always  in  the  Dixwell  connexio 


•om  his  youth  up  ;  he  was  personally  ac-  cident  and  casualty,  How  should  the  casual- 
,  Mr.  Russel,  Ma-  ty  happen  to  both,  especially  when  the  other 
figures  are  plain  1  If  any  should  rather  as 
cribe  it  to  intentional  and  designed  artifice  for 
concealment,  It  might  comport  with  that  vigi 
lant,  preconcerted  and  unremitted  caution, 


uainted  with  Mr.  Pierpont,  Mr.  Russel,  Ma- 
tr  Mansfield,  Mr.  Ailing  and  Mr.  Bishop, 
nd  indeed  with  Governor  Jones  himself; 
nd  indeed  with  all  those  few  characters  at 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  who 
vere  most  intimately  concerned  in  this  affair. 
i\s  sister  Mansfield,  consort  of  sheriff  Mans- 
eld,  son  of  the  major,  was  a  warm  admirer 
rid  great  venerator  of  the  judges,  and  versed 
n  their  history.  Her  daughter,  Madam 
i'hroope,  aged  75,  relict  of  the  reverend 
.Villiam  Throope,  tells  me,  that  once,  when 
girl,  riding  with  her  parents  together  in  a 
liaise,  or  calash,  they  passed  by  Dixwell's 
ouse,  her  mother  desired  Mr.  Mansfield  to 
top,  and  while  sitting  in  the  carnage  she 
mourned  over  and  lamented  him,  as  a  pious 
nd  holy  man,  and  enlarged  in  his  praises 
nd  commendation,  saying  many  holy  prayers 
lad  been  made  in  that  house.  From  her  I 
ascertained  the  place  of  Dixwell's  house, 
was  standing  till  1756.  Her  brother 
'rout  had  the  same  veneration  for  these  good 
nen.  And  to  old  agfe,  and  even  forty  vears 
Lgo,  he  used  in  conversation  with  me  to  speak 
>f  the  affair  and  history  of  these  judges,  with 
.he  most  engaged  and  interested  feeling, 
yond  any  man  I  have  ever  heard  speak  of  it. 
He  had  almost  their  whole  history  familiar  to 
lira,  and  was  full  of  it,  and  delighted  to  tell 
t,  and  to  dwell  upon  it.  He  never  said  any 
thing  about  their  removal.  But  in  his  fre 
quent  and  verbose  conversations  with  the  rev 
erend  Mr.  Chauncey  Whittelsey,  of  this  city 
ipon  the  subject  of  the  judges,  after  mention- 
ng  that  one  died  and  was  buried  in  Mr.  Rus 
set's  cellar,  he  spake  with  the  same  caution 
that  the  Russels  and  the  other  confidential  co- 
temporaries  must  have  been  used  to  speak — 
as  to  the  other,  it  is  not  known  what  be 
came  of  him  ;  some  said  he  went  off  from 
Hadley  to  the  westward  towards  Virg 
some  have  supposed  that  he  lies  buried  some 
where  in  our  burying  yard."  This  he  saic 
to  Mr.  Whittlesey  and  others.  I  do  not  fine 
Torn  sundry  that  have  heard  Mr.  Prout  speak 
of  the  matter,  that  he  ever  spake  of  more 
than  one  of  the  other  judges  being  supposec 
to  be  buried  here  besides  Dixwell.  Indeed 
though  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
originals,  1  should  not  judge  that  their  dis 
cretion  would  have  selected  him  for  confiden 
tial  and  plenary  secrets,  while  he  was,  on  ac 
count  of  his  social  and  communicative  dispo 
sition,  a  very  proper  person  through  whom 
to  transmit,  preserve  and  disuse  important  in 
formation.  He  was  the  gentleman  and  the 
Christian.  He  was  born  in  New  Haven  No 
vember  19,  1689,  and  died  here  April  4, 
1776,  aged  87. 

But  supposing  Whalley  buried  here, 
whence  came  it  that  tradition  fixed  upon  the 
stone  E.  W.  for  Whalley's  monument,  with 
1658  engraved  over  it,  when  the  very  date 
must  refute  it,  being  two  years  before  the 
judges  came  into  this  country  ?  This  is  a 
question  I  leave  every  one  to  solve  for  him 
self:  as  well  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the  ar 
chives  of  New  Haven,  ii:  whose  obituary  no 
such  initials  are  to  be  found  at  that  year  :  as 
neither  are  they  at  1678,  supposing  the  date 
to  be  so  read.  I  leave  it  also  with  every  one 
to  account  for  the  dubiousness,  to  say  the 
least  of  that,  figure  in  both  the  head  and  foot- 
stones,  if  in  either  it  might  be  ascribed  to  ac- 


which  has  certainly  been  practised  in  this 
whole  affair,  by  the  few  who  were  certainly 
knowing,  and  even  perfectly  knowing  to  the 
whole  affair,  and  could  have  put  the  matter  t 
out  of  all  doubt  but  designedly,  and  most 
industriously,  and,  too  efficaciously  concealed 
it,  so  as  even  to  become  totally  lost,  as  never 
to  be  investigated,  until  the  resurrection  of 
the  just.  I  leave  it  further  for  every  one  to 
to  account  in  his  own  way  for  the  uninterrupt 
ed  tradition  of  the  grave-diggers  in  the  line 
of  the  Tuttle  family.  How  should  it  origi 
nate  1  For  that  it  has  subsisted  seventy  or 
eighty  years  at  least,  and  even  from  the  be 
ginning,  or  immemorially,  I  consider  as 
proved.  Although  new  to  me,  I  have  upon 
nquiry  found  with  certainty  that  such  a  sur 
mise  and  tradition  has  all  along  been  to  be 
found  here  among  a  few,  while  the  main  body 
of  the  inhabitants  now  living,  have  all  along 
heard  nothing  of  it,  or  at  least  never  noticed 
it.  Whence  could  it  originate  1  Had  it 
been  said  in  Hadley  that  they  were  buried  in 
this  and  the  other  place,  we  might  consider  it 
a  conjecture  of  ignorance  :  After  knowing 
they  died  there  it  was  natural  to  inquire  the 
places  of  their  graves,  and  in  their  ignorance 


the 


re   was   room  ana   occasion 


for 


uncertain 


conjecture.  But  when  nobody  ever  thought 
of  their  dying-  at  New  Haven,  nor  of  their 
removal  hither,  what  should  have  given  oc 
casion  amidst  their  ignorance  also  at  New 
Haven,  to  even  the  surmise,  much  more  to 
the  positively  fixing  on  the  very  grave  1  and 
on  account  of  the  date,  one  of  the  most  im 
probable  graves  in  the  yard  ? 

Till  within  twenty  years  past  there  have- 
been  persons  of  intelligence  alive  in  town 
who  were  derivatively  possessed  of  all  the 
Russel  information,  and  could  have  annulled 
the  E.  W.  stone.  Among  the  inhabitants  of 
Nt-w  Haven  wore  these  :  Mrs.  M'Neil,  n 
daughter  of  Mr.  Russel  of  Branford,  a  very 
sensilile  woman,  and  an  adept  in  the  history 
if  Goffe  and  Whalley  ;  which  she  said  she* 
learned  from  her  father  ;  and  as  to  the  judges 
lying  here  or  not  she  undoubtedly  knew  all 
that  her  father  knew.  Samuel  Mansfield, 
A.  M.  and  Samuel  Cook,  A.  M.  who  married 
sheriff  Mansfield's  sister,  were  full  of  the 
family  information.  Mr.  Cook  had  not  only 
the  Mansfield  information,  but  that  of  his 
father,  the  reverend  Samuel  Cook,  of  Strut- 
field,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  Ncw 
Haven  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  was 
an  intimate  acquaintance  and  connexion  of 
Judge  Dixwell's  son,  Mr.  Pierpont  and  Mr. 
Russel,  and  ardently  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  judges.  These,  besides  other  branches 
of  the  Mansfield  and  Ailing  families,  who 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Russel, 
survived  to  within  these  fifteen  or  twenty- 
years.  In  this  circle  the  history  of  the  judges 
was  frequently  conversed  upon.  And  among 
them  all,  there  must  have  been  knowledge 
enough  to  have  refuted  the  mistake.  It  is,  I 
find,  certain  that  they  knew  this  E.  W.  stone 
was  spoken  of  by  some  as  Whalley's,  and 
none  ever  heard  them  contradict  it.  They 
certainly  entertained  and  suffered  this  idea 
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at  times  to  pass  from  them,  that  other  judges 
besides  Dixwell  lay  buried  here.  I  was 
formerly  acquainted  with  all  these  persons, 
and  have  often  heard  the  most  of  them  with 
with  great  engagedness  converse  on  the  fate 
and  anecdotes  of  these  judges;  and  I  doubt 
not,  if  they  were  living,  they  could  throw 
sufficient  light  upon  the  subject.  But  their 
knowledge  is  buried  with  them.  They  were 
the  last,  and  tliere  remain  no  more  present 
means  of  satisfactory  information.  I  have 
been  told  much  that  these  and  other  ancient 
persons  have  said  and  narrated  about  the 
judges.  I  have  been  told  that  sheriff  Mans 
field,  a  very  respectable  character,  in  the  year 
17/4  showed  a  member  of  Congress,  of  an 
other  state,  Dixwoll's  stone,  at  the  same  time 
showed  him  the  E.  W.  stone,  and  assured 
him  that  this  was  Whalley's  ;  so  that  this 
gentleman  to  this  day  remains  equally  im 
pressed  with  the  equal  certainty  of  both,  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other.  And  sheriff  Mans 
field  knew  it,  if  Mr.  Russel  of  Branford 
knew  it. 

Still  therefore  pursuing  the  supposition 
that  Whalley  lies  buried  here,  though  by  no 
means  considering  it  as  a  thing  that  can  ever 
be  proved  :  it  must  follow  that,  after  his  un 
doubted  sepulture  at  Hadley,  he  was  taken 
up  and  secretly  removed  to  New  Haven. 
But,  as  I  said,  I  can  find  no  tradition  at  New 
Haven  or  Hadley  of  such  a  removal.  In 
this  place  I  think  proper  to  insert  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  reverend  Samuel 
Hopkins,  minister  of  Hadley,  in  answer  to 
my  letter  of  inquiry  upon  the  subject  of  the 
judges. 

Hadley,  March  26,  1793. 
"  Reverend  Sir, 

"  Since  I  received  yours  of  llth  ult.  I  have 
taken  pains  to  enquire  of  the  oldest  people 
among  us,  what  they  heard  said,  by  the  eld 
est  persons  in  town  since  their  remembrance, 
respecting  Whalley  and  Goffe,  their  resi 
dence  in  this  town.  The  tradition  among  all 
of  them  is,  that  both  of  them  were  secreted 
in  the  town  ;  that  the  inhabitants  at  that  time 
knew  very  little  of  them,  or  where  they  were 
concealed,  except  those  in  whose  houses  they 
were.  And  the  tradition  among  them  in  gen 
eral  is,  that  one  of  them  died  in  this  town 
(those  who  remember  which,  say  Whalley) 
— that  the  other,  Goffe,  after  the  death  of 
Whalley,  left  the  town,  and  that  it  was  not 
known  where  he  went.  With  respect  to  the 
one  who  died  in  this  town,  the  tradition  in 
general  is,  that  he  was  buried  in  Mr.  Tillton's 
cellar. 

"  Most  of  whom  I  have  enquired  for  tradi 
tion  say,  that  while  they  were  here  the  In 
dians  made  an  assault  upon  the  town  :  that 
on  this  occasion  a  person  unknown  appeared, 
animating  and  leading  on  the  inhabitants 
against  the  enemy,  and  exciting  them  by  his 
activity  and  ardour ;  that  when  the  Indians 
were  repulsed,  the  stranger  disappeared — 
was  gone — none  ever  knew  where,  or  who 
he  was.  The  above  is  the  general  tradition 
among  us. 

"  I  shall  now  notice  some  things  which 
were  in  the  tradition,  as  given  by  some,  dif 
fering  from  the  above,  or  adding  somewhat 
to  it. 

"  According  to  the  tradition  given  by  some, 
Whalley  and  Goffe  were  not  concealed  the 


whole  of  the  time  at  Mr.  Russel's  and  Mr. 
Tillton's,  but  part  of  the  time  at  one  Smith's. 
This  I  find  in  the  family  of  the  Smiths. 

"  An  old  man  among  us  says,  he  remem 
bers  to  have  heard  the  old  people  say,  there 
was  a  fruitless  search  (by  order  of  the  gov 
ernment,  as  I  understand  it)  of  all  the  houses 
in  Hadley  ;  but  that  they  (to  use  his  words) 
searched  as  if  they  searched  not.  That  after 
Whalley's  death,  Goffe  went  off,  first  to 
Hartford,  afterwards  to  New  Haven,  where 
le  was  suspected  and  in  danger  of  being 
inown,  by  his  extraordinary  dexterity  with 
the  sword  ;  shewn  (as  he  tells  the  story)  on  a 
Darticular  occasion.  And  in  apprehension  of 
danger,  he  went  off  from  New  Haven. 
Here  tradition,  according  to  him,  ends  with 
respect  to  Goffe. 

"  Another  still  older  says,  that  he  heard 
"ioth  his  father  and  his  grandfather  say,  that 
Whalley  and  Goffe  were  both  secreted  at 
Mr.  Russel's  at  first ;  who  for  their  security, 
in  case  of  search,  made  a  retreat  for  them 
et\veen  his  chambers,  and  behind  his  chim 
ney. — That  one  of  them  died  at  Mr.  Tillton's 
and  was  buried  behind  his  barn.  That  after 
biis  death  Goffe  went  off  into  the  Narragan- 
sett ;  was  there  set  upon,  and  in  danger  of 
being  taken  ;  went  from  thence  to  the  south 
ward;  was  heard  of  as  far  as  Pensylvama, 
or  Virginia,  and  nothing  heard  further  of  him. 

"  The  tradition  among  some,  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  Marshes,  is,  that  Whal 
ley  and  Goffe  both  died  in  Hadley. 

"  Not  many  years  after  my  settlement  in 
Hadley  (1754)  one,  who  was  then  quite  an 
old  man,  told  me,  among  other  things,  that 
the  tradition  of  the  one  that  died  in  town 
A-as,  that  he  was  buried  in  Mr.  Tillton's  gar 
den,  or  in  liis  cellar.  With  respect  to  the 
place  of  his  burial.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  kept  secret,  and  was  unknown.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  conjecture 
among  the  inhabitants  ; — in  Tillton's  cellar, — 
in  his  garden — or  behind  his  barn — as  they 
imagined  most  probable.  Of  hid  being  buried 
under  a  fence  between  two  lots,  I  do  not  find 
any  thing ; — nor  of  his  being  afterwards  re 
moved.  I  have  searched  for  his  monument, 
and  do  not  as  yet  by  any  means  find  the  time 
of  Tillton's  death.  Should  I  hereafter,  I 
will  inform  you. 

"  SAMUEL  HOPKINS." 

I  was  at  Hadley  May  21,  1792,  making 
inquiries  only  for  gratifying  my  own  curiosity 
and  without  a  thought  of  compiling  this  his 
tory.  The  reverend  Mr.  Hopkins  carried 
rne  to  Mr.  Russel's  house,  still  standing.  It 
is  a  double  house,  two  stories  and  a  kitchen. 
Although  repaired  with  additions,  yet  the 
chamber  of  the  judges  remains  obviously  in 
its  original  state  unmutilated,  as  when  these 
exiled  worthies  inhabited  it.  Adjoining  to 
it  behind,  or  at  the  north  end  of  the  large 
chimney,  was  a  closet,  in  the  floor  of  which  I 
saw  still  remaining  the  trap  door,  through 
which  they  let  themselves  down  into  an 
under  closet,  and  so  thence  descended  into 
the  cellar  for  concealment,  in  case  of  search 
or  surprise.  I  examined  all  those  places  with 
attention,  and  with  heart-felt  svmpathetic 
veneration  for  tlje  memories  of  those  long 
immured  sufferers,  thus  shut  up  and  secluded 
from  the  world  for  the  tedious  space  of  four 
teen  or  sixteen  years,  in  this  voluntary  Bas- 


tile. — They  must  have  been  known  to  the 
family  and  domestics  ;  and  must  have  been 
frequently  exposed  to  accidental  discoveries, 
with  all  their  care  and  circumspection  to  live 
in  stillness.  That  the  whole  should  have 
been  effectually  concealed  in  the  breasts  of 
the  knowing  ones,  is  a  scene  of  secrecy  truly 
astonishing  ! 

Mr.  Hopkins  and  others  gave  me  the  same 
account  as  in  the  preceding  letter.  He 
showed  me  the  place  where  the  old  meeting 
house  stood,  1675,  at  the  Indian  invasion, 
about  eighty  rods  north  of  Mr.  Russel's 
house.  I  viewed  also  the  position  of  Mr. 
Tillton's  house,  still  standing,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below  Mr.  Russel's. 

On  my  return  from  Hadley,  passing 
through  Wethersfield,  on  the  2oth  of  May,  1 
visited  Mrs.  Porter,  a  sensible  and  judicious 
woman,  aged  77,  in  full  possession  of  good 
mental  powers,  and  particularly  of  memory. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Marsh, 
and  born  at  Hadley  1715,  next  door  to  Mr. 
Tillton's,  one  of  the  temporary  and  inter 
changed  residences  of  the  judges.  This 
house  was  in  her  day  occupied  by  deacon 
Eastman.  She  had  the  general  story  of  the 
judges,  but  said  she  knew  nothing  with  cer 
tainty  concerning  them,  but  only  that  it  was 
said  they  sometimes  lived  at  Mr.  .Russel's, 
and  sometimes  where  deacon  Eastman  lived. 
There  were  many  flying  stories,  she  said,  but 
so  uncertain  that  nothing  could  be  depended 
on — as  among  others,  that  one  was  buried  in 
Mr.  Russel's  cellar,  and  another  in  Mr.  Till 
ton's  lot  and  her  father's.  Her  father  died 
1772,  aged  86,  and  so  born  in  Hadley  IGSl!, 
at  his  father  Daniel  Marsh's,  a  few  rods  N.  w. 
from  Tillton's ;  and  always  lived,  as  did  his 
father,  in  that  neighbourhood.  As  she  said* 
she  had  nothing  certain,  I  pressed  her  for  fab- 

I  ulous  anecdotes.     She  said  she  was  ashamed 
to    tell  young  people's    whims   and  notions, 

'  which  had  nothing  in  them.  But  in  the 
course  of  conversation  she  said,  that  when 
she  was  a  girl,  it  was  the  constant  belief 
among  the  neighbours,  that  an  old  man,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  had  been  buried  in  the 
fence  between  deacon  Eastman's  and  her 
father's  ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they  buried 
him  in  the  line  of  the  fence  was,  that  the  pos 
sessors  or  owners  of  both  lots  might  each  bo 
able  to  say,  he  was  not  buried  in  his  lot ;  but 
why  he  should  be  buried  in  the  lot  at  all,  and 
not  in  the  public  burymg-place,  she  had  never 
heard  any  reason  or  tradition.  She  said  the 
women  and  girls  from  their  house  and  deacon 
Eastman's  used  to  meet  at  the  dividing  fence, 
and  while  chatting  and  talking  together  for 
amusement,  one  and  another  at  times  would 
say,  with  a  sort  of  skittish  fear  and  laughing, 
"  who  knows  but  that  we  are  now  standing 
on  the  old  man's  grave  V  She  and  other 
girls  used  to  be  skittish  and  fearful,  even  in 
walking  the  street,  when  they  came  against 
•the  place  of  that  supposed  grave  ;  though  it 
was  never  known  whereabouts  in  that  line  of 
fence  it  lay.  She  herself  imagined  it  lay  a 
little  beyond  the  barn,  eight  or  ten  rods  east 
from  the  great  street  that  runs  through  Had 
ley,  and  perhaps  eight  or  ten  rods  from  her 
father's  house.  But  she  supposed  the  whole 
was  only  young  folk's  foolish  notions ;  for 
some  were  much  concerned  lest  the  old  man's 
ghost  should  appear  at  or  about  that  grave. 
But  this  lady  was  very  reluctant  at  narrating 
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these  circumstances  and  stories,  to  which  she 
gave  no  heed  herself,  and  which  she  consid 
ered  as  trifling  and  unimportant. 

In  repeatedly  visiting  Hadley  for  many 
years  past,  and  in  conversation  with  persons 
born  and  brought  up  in  Hadley,  but  settled 
-Isewhere,  I  have  often  perceived  a  concur 
rent  tradition  that  both  died  there,  and  were 
buried  somewhere  in  Hadley  unknown, 
though  generally  agreeing  that  one  was 
buried  at  Russel's.  And  two  persona  born  in 
Hadley  tell  me  that,  many  years  ago,  they 
were  possessed  of  the  idea  and  surmise,  or 
of  a  little  glimmering  of  uncertain  tradition, 
but  how  they  came  by  it  they  knew  not,  that 
though  buried  there,  they  were  afterward 
secretly  taken  up  and  removed,  they  knew 
not  where.  This  is  the  only  surmise  of  the 
kind  that  I  ever  came  across  :  and  the  inform 
ers  desired  me  not  to  rely  upon  it;  as  upon 
my  requesting  their  re-attention  and  rec< 
tion,  they  said,  it  was  so  faint  and  transient  an 
idea,  that  they  felt  at  a  loss,  and  could  by  no 
means  be  confident.  Yet  they  insisted,  that  a 
faint  idea  or  impression  of  such  a  report  anc 


surmise,  imbibed  in  youth  at  Hadley, 
mamed  on  their  minds. 


still  re- 


One   person   in   New   Haven,  aged  70,  is 


immemorially   heard   that 
men,  besides  Dixwell,  lie: 


certain  of  having 
one  of  these  good 
buried  here  ;  and  has  the  floating  idea  that 
this  person  was  Goffe.  Upon  my  asking  if  it 
was  not  Whalley  1  it  was  replied,  No,  but 
Goffe. — Upon  asking  whether  he  died  here  "? 
it  was  replied,  that  he  did  not  die  here,  but 
after  living  at  a  distance  up  the  country  se 
creted  a  long  time,  he  came  on  a  visit  to  Dix 
well,  and  wandered  about  and  lived  in  secret 
places  round  about  New  Haven,  and  died 
somewhere  not  far  from  New  Haven,  and 
was  secretly  buried  here.  This  was  the 
floating  idea,  but  of  no  certainty  as  to  either 
the  facts  or  derivation  of  information.  This 
however  seemed  certain  and  without  a  doubt 
that  another  besides  Dixwell  lay  here ;  a 
little  at  a  loss  about  the  name,  but  seemed  to 
adhere  to  Goffe,  never  heard  of  its  being  Whal 
ley,  nor  of  Whalley's  stone,  or  if  it  had  been 
heard  of,  it  was  forgotten  and  lost.  And  yet 
this  person  has  through  life  lived  in  the  atmo 
sphere  of  good  traditionary  and  fabulous  in 
telligence  concerning  the  traditionary  and 
fabulous  intelligence  concerning  the  judges, 
with  however  but  slight  and  transient  impres 
sion,  or  with  impressions  now  much  confused 
and  lost. 

Possibly  upon  General  Goffe's  danger  in 
creasing  after  Wlialley's  death,  he  and  his 
friends  at  Hadley  might  plan  an  illusion,  for 
a  foundation  of  saying  truly,  that  after  Whal 
ley's  death,  Goffe  went  off  to  the  westward 
towards  Virginia.  So  Goffe  might  leave 
Hadley,  visit  Dixwell,  wander  about  secretly 
and  lose  himself  for  a  time  in  some  of  his  old 
recesses  round  about  New  Haven,  and  per 
haps  then  concert  with  his  friend  Dixwell  the 
removal  of  Whalley's  corpse  out  of  the  reach 
and  investigation  of  Randolph.  During 
which  time  it  might  be  truly  said,  "  that  after 
Whalley's  death,  the  other  went  off  to  the 
westward  towards  Virginia,  and  that  it  was 
not  known  where  he  was,  nor  what  became 
of  him."  When  however  he  might,  after  a 
short  excursion,  return  to  Hadley,  be  there 
soon  overtaken  by  death,  and  be  buried  first 
at  the  old  man's  grave,  near  Tillton's,  and  be 


afterwards  with  Whalley  taken  up  and  re 
moved  to  New  Haven.  This  is  but  conjectu 
ral,  and  left  in  uncertainty  ;  though  it  wouli 
have  been  good  Oliverian  generalship.  Th< 
story  of  one  going  off  to  the  westward,  afte 
the  other's  death  at  Hadley,  is  spread  al 
over  New  England,  and  is  as  trite  at  Rhod 
Island,  at  this  day,  as  at  New  Haven  ant 
Hadley. 

I  think  some  use  may  be  made  of  all  thesi 
sparse,  and  unconnected  traditionary  lights 
all  perhaps  alluding  to  truth,  if  rightly  un 
derstood,  towards  supporting  the  conclusion 
of  Governor  Hutchinson,  that  both  the  judges 
died  at  Hadley. 

1.  That  Whalley  died  at  Hadley,  I  con 
sider  as  evidenced  fully  by  Goffe's  letters 
that  he  was  buried  in  Russel's  cellar,  or 
under  his  hearth,  or  in  his  garden,  or  about 
his  house,  is  evidenced  by  almost  universa 
tradition,  by  the  uniform  information  in  the 
Russel  family,  and  the  tradition  which  can  be 
traced  to  them.  Mrs.  Otis  and  Mrs.  M'  Nei 
constantly  affirmed  tins.  If  so,  it  was  not 
Whalley  that  was  buried  at  Tillton's.— Mr 
Hopkins's  recent  inquiry,  indeed,  makes  the 
one  that  died  at  Hadley  to  have  been  buried 
at  Tillton's.  But  last  spring,  and  heretofore, 
both  Mr.  Hopkins  and  others  at  Hadley,  have 
told  me,  what  I  had  always  received  before, 
that  the  first  was  buried  at  Mr.  Russel's,  al 
though  the  traditionary  idea  at  Hadleyat  this 
day  may  fix  it  at  Tillton's.  This  however  I 
would  consider  as  verifying  the  idea  that 
there  was  indeed  a  burial  at  Tillton's.  And 
as  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  one  was  buried  at 
Russel's,  this  would  conclude  in  both  dying 
and  being  buried  in  Hadley.  And  this  I  be 
lieve  was  really  the  truth.  It  is  to  be  ob 
served,  that  the  universal  tradition  at  Boston, 
Barnstable  and  New  Haven,  has  been,  that 
one  of  the  judges  died  at  Mr.  Russel's,  and 
was  buried  in  his  cellar,  or  under  his  hearth. 
We  know  from  Goffe's  letter  that  this  was 
Whalley. 

2.  That  another  judge,  besides  Whalley, 
died  at  Hudley,  and  was  buried  at  Tillton's. 
There  is  a  tradition,  with  some  variation,  that 
one  was  buried  in  his  garden,  behind  his 
rjarn,  in  the  line  of  dividend  fence  :  all  con 
spiring  to  render  it  probable  that  one  was 
>uried  there.  And  if  Whalley  was  buried 
at  Russel's,  this  must  have  been  Goffe.  And 
so  both  died  and  were  buried  at  Hadley, 
agreeable  to  Governor  Hutchinson,  which  he 
>erhaps  received  from  the  Leveret  family, 
who  were  in  the  secrets  of  the  judges.  The 
caving  the  manuscripts  at  Hadley  in  the 
rtussel  family,  indicates  both  the  judges 
jymg  there,  and  finishing  their  days  at  Had- 
ey,  say  about  1680,  for  we  hear  and  trace 
nothing  of  them  after  this  time,  only  that 
>oon  after  the  death  of  Whalley,  the  other 
.vent  off  to  the  westsvard  towards  Virginia, 
ind  was  no  more  heard  of. — This  might  be 
rue  if  he  died  at  Tillton's,  and  by  his  friend 
Dixwell  and  others  conveyed  to  New  Haven, 
vhich  was  westward  towards  Virginia: 
vhich  might  have  been  done  to  elude  the 
earches  of  Randolph,  who  would  doubtless 
lave  procured  the  execution  of  vengeance 

of  the  persons, 
If  both  died  at 


ipon  the  relicts  and  graves 
could  they  have  been  found. 
Hadley,  and  Whalley  was  removed,  will  any 
>ne  doubt  that  Goffe,  if  buried  at  Hadley, 
,vas  removed  also  ]  And  thus,  though  in  an 


oblivion,  into  which  there  remains  now  no 
traceable  light,  all  the  three  judges  may  lie 
deposited  together  in  the  burying-yard  at 
New  Haven.  I  know  these  are  strong  and 
perhapts  unsupported  deductions,  but  in  refe 
rence  to  such  a  conclusion,  whether  decisive 
or  not,  these  disconnected  and  seemingly  fab 
ulous  accounts  and  surmises,  however  trifling, 
may  seem  to  be  not  altogether  inapposite. 

I  have  indulged  myself  in  an  enlargement 
on  this  inquiry,  not  so  much  for  ascertaining 
the  unsupported  conclusion  that  Whalley  lies 
'  >uried  in  New  Haven,  as  for  bringing  to 
gether  and  exhibiting  in  one  view  these  fab 
ulous  narratives,  ami  statement  of  circum 
stances,  with  their  inductive  connexions  ;  that 
so  whoever  may  cursorily  and  transiently 
hear  of  them  at  any  time,  may  be  satisfied 
that  he  is  possessed  of  all  the  scattered  infor 
mation  possible  to  be  obtained,  and  judge  for 
himself  how  much  or  how  little  weight  and 
confidence  may  be  given  to  them ;  and  also 
for  giving  opportunity  to  others  to  pursue  and 
trace  these  lights  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  together  with  any  other  circumstan 
ces,  which  may  verify  or  perfect  these  ac 
counts,  and  contribute  to  any  further  elucida 
tion  of  the  pilgrimages  and  history  of  these 
judges.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  it  by  no 
means  certain,  yet  rather  probable  that  they 
all  three  lie  buried  In  New  Haven.  Of  this, 
however,  every  one  will  form  his  own  judg 
ment,  having  before  him,  I  believe,  all  the 
light  and  information,  that  can  ever  be  possi- 
jly  obtained  on  the  subject. 


CHAP.  V. 

USTIF1CATION  OF  THE  JUDGES,  WITH  REFLEC 
TIONS  ON  THE  ENGLISH  POLITY  AND  GO 
VERNMENT. 

CONNECTED  with  the  history  of  the  judges, 
will  be  an  enquiry,  immediately  arising  in 
every  mind,  whether  the  high  court  of  justice, 
which  passed  sentence  upon  the  king,  is  to  be 
justified  or  condemned?  And  this  question 
las  been,  and  still  will  be  determined  by 
'ach  one  for  himself,  very  much  according  to 
each  one's  decision  and  judgment  upon  the 
previous  question,  Whether  a  sovereign  is 
amenable  to  the  community  which  he  go- 
erns  1  To  those  who  are  fixt  and  decided 
n  the  despotic  principles,  that  kings  can  do  no 
vrong,  that  no  tribunal  can  be  authoritatively 


Creeled   but  by   the 
upposed  to  consent 


king,   who  can  never  be 


to  the  erecting   one   for 

he  trial  of  himself;  and  who  of  consequence 
>elieve  and  hold  for  law  that  no  king  can  or 
night  to  be  tried  at  any  earthly  tribunal  ; 
nd  who  finally  hold  that  a  king,  however 
milty  of  the  Crimea  Trailitioms  Reipublica, 
anuot  be  justly  punished  by  death ; — To 
uch  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Among  those 
vho  have  previously  settled  in  their  minds 
be  re.^Kinsibility  of  kings  to  their  subjects, 
ome  condemn  this  particular  transaction  in 
10  case  of  Charles  I.  It  is  not  to  convince 
r  make  converts  of  any  of  these  that  I  write. 
5ut  that  body  of  whigs  in  England,  and  their 
Vmerican  offspring  and  descendants,  who  for 

the   act, 
right   to 


a  century  and  half  have  approved 
and  the  parliamentary  war,  have  a 
adduce  their  reasons. — This  body  is  increas- 
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ing  in  the  nation,  and  their  principles  are 
spreading  in  the  world.  Europe  has  another 
aiifl  the  last  conflict  to  sustain,  in  the  present 
•war  of  kings  ;  and  it  will  be  a  vigorous,  se 
vere  and  bloody  one.  The  English  nation 
are  so  enlightened,  so  tenacious  and  under 
standing  of  their  rights,  so  enthusiastically 
impregnated  with  the  inextinguishable  love  of 
civil  liberty,  that  they  will  never  submit,  the} 
will  never  despair.  The  conviction  is  already 
publicly  established  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  coexistence  and  cohabitation  of  their  rights 
and  liberty  with  the  permanency  of  an  here 
ditary  aristocracy  and  sovereignty,  and  that 
the  perpetuity  of  the  one  must  be  attended 
with  the  ultimate  downfall  and  extirpation 
of  the  other.  In  the  conflict  of  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  at  Rome,  the  former  yielded 
and  saved  themselves.  But  the  confidence 
and  tenacious  firmness,  even  to  blinded  obsti 
nacy,  of  the  present  hereditary  aristocracies 
through  Europe,  and  in  England  among  the 
other  powers,  will  never  give  way.  They 
expect  to  stand,  but  they  will  assuredly  fall. 
The  pontiff  and  conclave  at  the  reformation 
had  no  doubt  but  that  thev  should  insidiously 
compass  and  effect  a  reunion  and  resubjuga- 
tion  of  the  protestants:  but  two  centuries 
and  a  half  have  elapsed  without  any  other 
effect  than  a  conviction  now  generated  and 
diffused  through  Europe,  and  the  court  of 
Rome  itself,  that  the  hierarchy  is  ruined,  and 
the  pontificate  is  no  more.  The  ethnical  wor 
ship  was  ages  in  dying,  nor  did  the  gentile 
priesthood,  nor  the  civil  powers  of  the  three 
first  centuries,  believe  that  their  opulent  and 
pompous  idolatry  was  fatally  struck  with  a 
death  wound  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  yet  it 
fell,  not  by  arms,  but  before  the  convictions 
of  Christianity  in  the  fifth  and  succeeding  cen 
turies.  When  established  systems  arrive  at 
a  certain  height  of  corruption,  they  become 
incurable,  the  experience  of  all  ages  shews 
that  they  cannot  be  reformed,  and  their  fall 
and  extirpation  become  inevitable,  in  the  na 
tural  course  of  events.  In  England,  that  de 
lusory  shadow  of  liberty,  the  semblance  of  a 
parliament,  once  a  wise  institution,  is  so  effec 
tually  subdued  to  the  irresistible  influence  of 
the  crown,  and  the  omnipotence  of  a  prime 
minister,  who  constantly  assigns  to  one  of  the 
privy  council  the  business  of  managing  the 
commons,  that  is  corrupting  and  securing  a 
venal  majority  at  his  will  and  dictature,  that, 
supported  bv  an  hereditary  aristocracy  always 
at  the  will  of  the  crown,  government  bids  de 
fiance  to  every  exertion  for  liberty,  and  com 
pletely  modifies  and  renders  the  dominion  in 
dependent  of  the  nation,  who  seem  to  enjoy 
some  liberty  because  they  elect  their  repre 
sentatives  to  be  sent  to  market  for  certain 
corruption  to  betray  their  rights  and  immuni 
ties.  This  every  man  in  the  nation  believes, 
and  more,  lie  knows  it.  This  new  modifica 
tion  of  power  and  crown  dominion  com 
menced  at  the  happy  revolution.  It  was  a 
court  device,  after  it  was  found  and  establish 
ed  that  a  king  could  not  rule  England  with 
out  a  parliament.  But  it  as  effectually  sub 
jugates  a  nation  to  the  will  of  one,  as  did  the 
former  mode  of  exercising  royalty  under  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts.  Now  this  cannot  be 
broken  up  but  by  the  dissolution  of  monarchy 
and  hereditary  aristocracy  or  nobility.  Thev 
see  this,  will  never  yield,  but  will  risk  the 
most  arbitrary  and  despotic  exertions  of  pow 


er  for  their  support.  This  has  all  alorij 
been  seen  by  many,  and  yet  scarcely  believe( 
and  realized  by  the  nation  at  large  to  this 
day.  However,  the  conviction  is  now  grow 
ing  and  establishing,  and  the  ministry  are  un- 
designedly  accelerating  and  precipitating  the 
crisis  of  an  universal  conviction.  The  crisis 
is  near  at  hand,  and  it  must  be  a  bloody 
one.  The  present  modified  government  can 
never  recede.  It  cannot  rectify  itself:  it  has 
neither  authority  nor  will  to  do  this.  It  can 
not  be  done  but  by  the  nation  at  large,  it  hav 
ing  become  now  known  to  be  absurd  for  a 
legislature,  which  stands,  or  ought  to  stand, 
on  a  constitution,  to  make  its  own  constitu 
tion.  And  administration  dare  not  risk  the 
calling  a  national  convention,  to  amend  the 
commons'  house,  least  under  the 


ea  o    re 


dressing  grievances  and  rectifying  acknow- 
leged  defects,  they  should  endanger  the  sub 
version  and  overthrow  of  the  whole  present 
polity.  The  present  system  of  polity  there 
fore  must  stand  and  remain,  unamended, 
corrupt  and  despotic  as  it  is.  There  is  left 
to  the  nation  then  no  alternative  between 
juiet  and  tame  submission  to  the  present 
inquestionable  despotism,  and  a  recourse  to 
the  old  principles  of  1611,  the  principles  of 
Hampden  arid  Sidney;  principles  which  pur 
sued  and  acted  out  to  their  full  operation, 
would  terminate  in  the  justification  of  the 
judges.  These  principles  will  rise  into  ener 
getic  operation,  and  a  burst  of  the  public 
spirit  will  sooner  or  later  effect  the  downfall 
of  aristocracy  and  monarchy  ;  and  out  of 
these  ruins  will  arise  an  elective  republic.  — 
[n  order  to  this,  recourse  will  be  had,  as  I 
lave  said,  to  acknowledged  principles  of  law 
and  justice,  and  to  the  extraordinary  prece 
dents  in  the  English  history;  and  among  the 
rest  to  this  of  the  judges.  The  main  body 
of  the  whigs  now  lately  annexing  themselves 
to  a  motley  ministry  and  parliament,  and 
through  an  unhappy  mistake  deserting  the 
cause  of  liberty  for  a  season,  will,  after  find- 
ng  themselves  duped,  like  their  brethren  at 
he  revolution,  resume  the  principles  which 
hey  set  up  at  the  restoration.  They  will 


civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty.  And  they 
will  endure  till  the  eyes  of  the  whigs  are 
again  opened  to  perceive  that  they  a  third 
time  have  been  unhappily  deceived  and  de 
luded  to  sacrifice  a  cause  they  by  no  means 
intended  to  surrender.  But  finding  them 
selves  caught  and  ensnared,  they  will  turn 
about,  resume  their  old  principles,  and  act 
with  united  energy  in  regenerating  a  public 
polity,  in  which  liberty  and  the  rights  of  citi 
zenship  shall  be  effectually  secured.  In  the 
mean  time,  through  every  storm,  a  succession 
will  survive  of  those  who  will  steadily  ap 
prove,  and  advocate  the  justice  of  the  war 
of  1611,  and  the  sentence  upon  Charles  I. 
not  from  the  principles  of  rebellion,  with 
which  they  are  aspersed  and  vilified  by  the 
present  English  monntain,  but  from  uncor- 
rupted,  enlightened  and  sober  judgment. 
And  as  in  the  darkest  times  they  have  uni 
formly  persisted  in  the  avowal  of  their  princi 

ples,  though  with  an  unavailing  effect  under 

o  , 

overpowering  corruption,  or  overpowering 
mistake  of  their  fellow  citizens  ;  so  in  this 
age  of  liberty,  and  in  the  present  stage  and 
progress  of  the  prevalence  of  truth,  they 
ever  stand  ready  to  state  the  reasons,  which 
to  them  now,  and  perhaps  in  time  may  to  the 
world  extensively  appear  sufficient  to  legiti 
mate  the  tribunal  which  arraigned  Charles 
I.  and  not  only  to  exculpate,  but  entirely  to 
justify  the  judges. 

Nor    are  they  destitute  of  supports  by  pre 


cedents.  —  Says  a  modern  writer 


We  read 


in  Rapin  how  Edward  II.  when  conquered 
and  made  prisoner  by  his  wife,  was  tried  by 
the  parliament,  which  decreed  that  he  had 
done  all  possible  wrongs,  and  thereby  for 
feited  his  right  to  the  crown.  The  parliament 
tried  and  convicted  Richard  III.  •  Thirty- 
one  arlicles  of  impeachment  were  alleged 
against  him.  The  parliament  deposed  Hen 
ry  VI.  declared  Henry  IV.  a  traitor,  confis 
cated  his  effects,  and  afterwards  restored  him 
in  his  prosperity.  In  regard  to  Richard  111. 
he  certainly  had  committed  more  wrongs  than  . 
all  his  predecessors.  He  was  another  Nero, 
but  a  politic,  courageous"  Nero;  and  hence 


resume   them  not  partially,    but  wholly,   and   the   prudent  parliament    did   not  declare   the 
*o  all   the  lengths  of  their  operation  and  con-  j  wrongs  which  he  had  done  until  afterhis  death. 


sequences,  as  they  have  been  all  along  avow- 
id  in  the  English  nation  and  constitution, 
though  overwhelmed,  smothered  and  sub 
dued  in  their  operation,  and  even  nullified 
)y  court  artifice,  intrigue  and  venality.  This 
loodwinked  policy  being  overthrown,  every 


"  In  later  times  the  representatives  of  the 
English  nation  brought  to  trial  and  condemn 
ed  Charles  I.  to  lose  his  head  on  the  block — 
declared  James  II.  to  have  done  the  greatest 
wrongs,  and  in  consequence  dethroned  him." 
All  this  has  been  done,  though  by  the  con- 


Englishman  will  ever  afterwards  know    and  currence  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  except 
eel  that  delusion  no  longer,  but  that  law  and  in  the  last   instance,  yet  by  tribunals  not  erect- 


iberty     is    his    birthright. 
France  have  effected    such 


The    events    in 


chanj 


the 


jublic  spirit  in  England,  that  the  episcopal 
whigs  have  deserted  the  cause,  joined  the 
ministry  to  the  wishes  of  toryism,  now  as  vi 


ed  by  the  king. 

A  few  instances  in  ancient  ages,  multiplied 
in  the  two  or  three  last  centuries,  of  parlia 
mentary  control  on  kings,  and  of  transfer 
ring  the  hereditary  succession  of  princes  to 


gorous  as  ever  in  the  nation,  and  left  the  dis-lother  family  branches,  has  at  length  establish- 
senters  to  inherit  and  sustain  the  opprobrium  ed  a  principle  in  the  English  government, 
of  civil  liberty,  under  the  pretext  and  impu-  that  a  concurrence  of  parliament  is  necessa- 
tation  of  anarchy  and  the  principles  of  rebel- jry  to  ratify  the  hereditary  succession — which 
lion.  The  penal  laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  may  set  it  aside;  and  even  proceed  to  the 
yet  hang  over  them,  but  1  believe  the  minis-  punishment  of  criminal  majesty,  as  well  as 
try,  however  they  mav  threaten,  will  hardly  criminal  nobles:  while  the  same  principle 
have  the  temerity  to  go  so  far  as  to  enforce  I  pursued  might  lead  to  elections  in  all  cases, 
them,  an  enforcement,  however,  which  I  j  both  of  princes  and  nobles,  in  the  room  of 
doubt  not  they  would  sustian  with  the  exem-  those  who  violate  the  obligations  of  the  here- 
plary  and  Christian  fortitude  of  their  ances-  ditary  character.  And  even  the  hereditary 
tors.  But  in  every  other  respect  the  dissent- 1  idea  itself,  may  be  set  aside  and  abolished, 
era  have  now  to  become  the  scape-goat  of  '•  when  nil  the  reasons  for  hereditary  dominion 
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shall  at  length,  in  the  public  conviction  appear 
to  ho  futile  and  mistaken,  as  being  in  tact 

founded  in  a  subserviency  to  the  aeirrandise- 

>  .* 

meat   of   particular  families,    and    oppression 

of  the  community,  rather  than  in  the  public 
weal.  But  it  requires  a  tract  of  ages  for  the 
truth  to  struggle  into  public  reception  and 
prevalence :  and  many  sacrifices  lie  in  the 
road  to  the  triumphs  of  truth.*  While  some 
changes  are  sudden  and  rapid,  others  require 
a  longer  time,  both  to  prepare  the  public 
mind,  and  to  combine  and  draw  forth  the 
exertions  of  those  popular  powers  in  states, 
necessary  towards  establishing  some  great 
principles  of  public  right  and  utility.  When 
the  last  at  length  takes  place,  it  excites  a 
new  retrospective  idea  upon  the  former  ex 
ertions  and  characters,  few  and  rare  at  first, 
and  overwhelmed  by  prevailing  powers  not 
yet  broken  up.  Witness  the  public  sense 
on  WickhfFe,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
The  subserviency  o'f  these  rare  though  spir 
ited  examples  of  sacrafices,  preparatory  to 
the  bringing  on  of  the  ultimate  happy  crisis, 
will  then  be  seen  and  admired.  An  evil  may 
be  opposed  for  ages,  and  many  fall  in  the 
conflict  and  opposition,  without  success  ;  but 
a  continued  series  of  vigorous  exertions  may 
at  length  bring  on  a  united  and  vigorous  burst 
of  the  public  spirit,  terminating  in  the  ulti 
mate  salvation  of  the  public. 

To  return  to  the  survey  of  the  last  centu 
ry.  The  main  body  of  the  nation,  wearied 
out  by  the  struggles  with  tyranny,  and  being 
by  the  time  of  the  revolution  1688,  glad  to 
recover  so  much  true  liberty,  or  seeming  lib 
erty,  as  they  did  under  the  houses  of  Ornnge 
and  Hanover,  rather  chose  to  leave  these  un 
comfortable  matters  to  go  into  oblivion;  and 
having  thus  far  secured  their  liberty  and 
rights,  have  ever  since  silently  permitted  a 
court  faction  and  crown  interest,  mixed  with 
descendants  of  hereditary  despotic  cavaliers, 
the  Filmers  and  vociferous  advocates  for  high 
government  and  arbitrary  power,  to  cast  an 
odium  and  aspersion  on  the  adjudication  of 
Charles,  and  on  the  period  of  the  Protecto 
rate.  In  consequence  of  which  the  two  or 
three  last  generations  have  grown  up  even 
under  the  house  of  Hanover,  rather  impress 
ed  with  a  doubt  of  the  perfect  legality  of 
those  transactions;  and  in  a  sort  of  submis 
sive  and  unconvinced  acquiescence,  that  they 
were  not  altogether  nor  radically  justifiable  : 
even  so  as  to  produce  a  present  generation, 
who  either  generally  disapprove  and  repudi 
ate,  or  reluctantly  speak  of  a  transaction, 
which  they  rather  think  should  be  condemned. 
The  national  and  annual  aspersions  of  the 
temple  upon  this  period,  have  contributed  to 
this  sil<lnt,  tame,  and  half  convinced  acquies 
cence,  even  of  the  real  and  firm  and  uncor- 
rupted  friends  of  civil  liberty.  But  aside 
from  the  compromise  and  acquiescence  of  po 
litical  parties,  and  their  union  in  a  supposed 
well  controlled  and  limited  monarchy,  let  it 
be  fairly  inquired,  whether  those  principles, 
which  the  united  body  of  the  whigs  in  the 
nation,  both  those  who  approve  and  those 
who  disapprove  this  act,  have  to  this  day  uni 
formly  avowed,  and  have  never  given  up, 
and  never  will  give  up,  will  not  involve  the 
vindication  and  justification  of  the  judges 
They  performed  a  great  work,  a  dangerous 

*  Wickliff,  Savanarola,  Husa,  Jcromo,  Wbulley,  GofTe. 


work,  a  work  and  enterprise  in  which  they 
perished :  was  it  a  work  of  righteousness, 
or  unjustifiable  rebellion] 

It  is  necessary  to  look  into  the  defects  and 
perfection  of  the  English  constitution  towards 
making  a  judgment  on  these  matters.  Let 
us  suppose  the  practical,  though  not  written 
constitution  of  England,  of  a  government  by 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  to  be  excellent : 
and  liberty  to  be  secure  while  the  three 
branches  acted  separately,  and  truly  inde 
pendently,  and  uninfluenced  by  one  another, 
by  any  thing  but  the  public  weal.  But  let 
an  undue  influence  of  one  over  the  other  be 
introduced,  and  prevail  to  any  considerable 
height,  freedom  of  disquisition,  and  freedom 
of  acting,  arc  at  an  end,  and  the  constitution 
violated.  This  was  done  by  Charles  I.  act 
ing  independent  of  both  houses,  and  for 
twelve  years  without  either  house.  England 
thought  this  was  remedied  at  the  revolution 
by  an  establishment  that  the  king  should  not 
rule,  but  with  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
houses.  By  the  bill  of  rights  they  thought 
their  rights  and  liberties  were  safe.  They 
were  so,  while  the  houses  were  really  inde 
pendent.  But  corruption  has  found  a  way, 
from  one  of  the  acknowledged  and  conceded 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the  appointment 
of  all  officers  through  the  realm,  and  the 
crown  appropriation  of  revenues  granted  to 
the  king's  disposal  for  their  support  for  secret 
services  and  for  pensions,  to  originate  a  new 
mode  of  influence,  effectually  subduing  both 
houses  to  the  king's  will.  It  was  not  thought 
at  the  revolution,  that  this  could  have  arisen 
to  the  present  enormous  and  pernicious  height. 
But  so  open  is  this  transaction  now,  that  it  is 
become  the  direct  object  and  business  of  one 
of  the  king's  privy  council,  by  the  distribu 
tion  of  offices  in  the  revenue,  the  army  and 
civil  department,  and  by  pensions,  to  manage, 
that  is  secure  a  majority  in  the  house  of  com 
mons  :  the  same  for  the  lords ;  so  that  botl 
are  securely  held  at  the  king's  pleasure; 
though  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  it 
has  happened,  that  the  succession  of  sove 
reigns  since  the  revolution  has  been  well  af- 
fectioncd  to  their  subjects,  and  disposed  to 
rule  with  wisdom,  justice,  and  clemency.  A 
clemency  and  facility  however,  which  has 
permitted  a  Bute,  a  Hillsborough,  a  North, 
and  even  a  Pitt  to  plunge  the  nation  into  the 
most  unwise,  sanguinary  and  despotic  pro 
jects,  which  can  bring  odium  and  dishonour 
on  regal  government.  Thus  the  excellent 
government  and  constitution  of  England,  is 
by  the  avidity  and  folly  of  ministers  under  a 
lenient  but  yielding  crown,  again  changed 
into  indeed  a  new  modelled  but  efficacious 
and  real  tyranny  :  a  tyranny  which  will  not 
be  long  endured,  but  as  assuredly  hastens  an 
awful  crisis  as  did  the  despotism  of  Charles  I 
It  must  and  will  be  rectified. 

This  evil  might  be  rectified,  but  it  will  not 
be,  by  the  officiary  power  being  shared,  for 
the  appointmeut  of  the  principal  officers  an 
pensionaries  of  all  descriptions,  between  the 
crown  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
And  with  this  rectification  the  governmen 
of  England  would  be  excellent,  even  witl 
the  retention  and  continuance  of  the  two 
other  great  defects  of  the  constitution,  an  he 
reditary  and  useless  aristocracy,  and  an  une 
qual  representation  in  the  commons:  both  of 
which  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  by  a  future 


spontaneous  national  convention,  rectified  in 
reform  and  a  melioration  of  the  constitution 
o  an  elective  and  perfect  polity.  Heredita- 
ion  of  dominion  in  nobles  and  princes  is  the 
irst  step  to  despotism.  This  ruined  the  re- 
mblic  of  Venice.  This  modified  and  con 
certed  the  feudal  system  into  a  complex  ty- 
•anny.  This  was  gradually  and  but  parti- 
tlly  introduced  into  England. — "  Earl,  comes, 
was  not  originally  hereditary,  nor  a  degree 
of  dignity,  but  of  office  and  judicature.  They 
and  judged  with  the  bishop.  At  length 
grew  into  government,  but  not  hereditary. 
There  was  not  at  the  entry  of  the  Saxons  a 
eudal  and  hereditary  earldom  in  all  christen- 
Jom."  Even  in  Alfred's  time  A.  D.  000,  not 
yet  hereditary  in  England,  but  supplied  by 
appointments  as  officers  in  the  army,  or 
judges  of  court. — See  Spelman's  Feuds  and 
Tenures,  c.  vi.  p.  13.  The  same  appears  in 
Montesquieu  and  Vattel.  Their  recovery 
jack  to  their  original  officiary  institution, 
would  be  a  radical  relief  to  the  English  con 
stitution.  The  English  constitution  is  not 
ncurable,  it  contains  principles  which  if  suf- 
ered  to  operate  and  to  be  acted  out  would 
cure  itself;  but  this  operation  will  be  ob 
structed,  and  it  never  will  be  cured.  There 
s  no  alternative  but  its  demolition, 

After  a  vigorous  and  successful  struggle 
with  the  Stuart  family,  a  partial  rescue  of 
iberty  has  been  obtained  ;  and  it  has  been 
settled  ever  since  the  glorious  revolution  that 
lings  shall  not  rule  without  law,  nor  without 
parliament.  The  sovereigns  of  the  houses  of 
Orange  and  Hanover  having  learned  wisdom  by 
he  example  of  the  preceding  house  of  Stuart, 
lave  given  up  the  contest ;  and  the  old  princi- 
jles.theold  energetic  spirit, are  in  some  degree 
?one  to  sleep  and  become  dormant.  Nor  need 
hey  be  awaked  and  called  forth  into  ener 
getic  operation,  but  upon  pressing  and  great 
occasions ;  while  a  general  vigilance  will  be 
ever  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
conservation  of  liberty.  But  whenever  these 
great  occasions  offer,  and  one  already  begins 
to  shew  itself  and  will  not  be  baffled,  these 
principles  will  be  recurred  to,  and  this  na 
tional  spirit  reawakened. — In  the  mean  time, 
as  in  the  present  period,  three  quarters  of 
the  nation  suffer  the  other  quarter  to  talk  and 
write  licentiously,  and  to  broach  despotic  and 
dangerous  political  doctrines  with  impunity, 
which  the  nation  will  never  suffer  to  be  re 
alized  and  carried  into  practice,  and  which 
they  know  they  have  power  to  control. 
The  semblance  of  a  parliament  has  hitherto 
produced  a  national  acquiescence.  But  it  will 
at  length  be  found  that  a  king  ruling  a  parlia 
ment,  or  more  truly  the  king  being  a  cypher, 
and  a  minister  one  of  his  subjects  ruling  par 
liament  and  his  fellow  subjects  with  the  de 
sultory  despotic  and  wild  politics  of  the  late 
ministers,  who  have  foolishly  lost  the  king 
one  third  of  his  realm,  and  have  plunged  the 
kingdom  into  unmeaning  wars,  enormous,  and 
oppressive  augmentations  of  the  national 
debt;  I  say,  at  length  it  will  be  found  that  a 
king  ruling  parliament,  and  a  king  ruling  with 
out  parliament,  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
And  let  the  experiment  be  tried  by  any  future 
king,  that  king  Charles  tried,  and  assuredly 
it  will  not  fail  to  wake  up  the  spirit  of  1C41, 
and  would  ns  assuredly  go  the  lengths  of 
1640,  if  tyranny  could  not  be  otherwise  sup 
pressed.  Nothing  but  the  certainty  of  its 
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going  these  lengths,  secures  England  from 
the  open  unmodified  despotism  of  monarchy. 
But  English  kings  know  where  the  matter 
would  end,  and  so  their  temerity  is  repress 
ed,  and  they  are  happily  controlled.  1  appeal 
to  all  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  English 
men  from  Alfred,  and  even  from  Caesar  to  this 
day ;  I  appeal  to  half  the  tories  themselves, 
for  toryism  remains  as  vigorous  in  this  as  the 
last  century :  I  appeal  to  the  united  and  col 
lective  body  of  the  whigs,  as  well  those  who 
disapprove  or  approve  of  it — whether  they 
have  the  least  doubt  of  such  an  issue  in  such 
a  conflict,  and  on  the  supposed  experiment 
repeated  on  the  nation  ]  Such  an  experiment 
Would  not  fail  to  bring  the  nation,  though  now 
quiescent,  to  an  explicit  avowal  and  resump 
tion  of  their  old  and  never  discarded  princi 
ples — principles,  on  which  may  be  established 
the  justification  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I. 
both  as  to  the  legality  of  the  court,  and  the 
justice  of  their  sentence.  Let  such  a  conflict 
iind  struggle,  through  the  folly  of  princes,  be 
repeated  a  second  and  third  time,  in  distant 
centuries,  and  the  point  would  at  length  be 
settled  as  effectually,  as  the  demand  of  the 
commons  kept  up  for  ages,  has  at  length  now 
for  a  long  tune  settled  and  finished  the  ques 
tion  of  the  equity  and  justice,  of  their  privi 
lege,  and  riaflit  to  their  place,  power  ana  im 
portance  in  parliament. 

How  long  was  it  contested  that  the  consuls 
should  be  selected  from  the  patrician  order 
only,  until  at  length  this  honour  was  by  the 
mmortal  Cicero  opened  to  the  plebeians  and 


ages  has  deforced  this  power  from  the  crown  1088,  and  seen  and  acceded  to  the  reconcilia- 
in  England  :  but  was  it  possible,  there  re- 1  tion  of  the  king  and  the  accession  of  Charles 
mains  enough  in  the  present  aristocracy  to  re-,  II.  and  James  II.  and  that  Charles  I.  would 
sume  it.  The  impossibility  is  the  only  secu- j  have  ruled,  as  all  have  no  doubt  he  would 
rity.  What  struggles  have  juries  had  with  have  ruled,  had  he  been  conciliated.  Now 
arbitrary  power  and  crown  law,  once  prime-  would  they  not  have  found  themselves  to  have 


became 


mure  controverted  ]     Other  mu 


tations  of  power  have  required  long  and  dis 
tant  periods.  How  long  after  the  efficacious 
settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  England  before 
the  coalescence  of  the  Saxon  Heptanly  under 
Alfred  1  How  long  before  the  admission  of 
the  commons  as  a  distinct  order  into  the  Wit- 
tena  jjemot  ?  How  lon<r  before  the  Normal 


parliament  .succeeded  the  legislature  instituted  I 
by  Alfred  1  IToiv  long  before  the  immemori 
al  principle  of  the  Saxon  government,  that  no 
property  should  be  taxed  without  the  consent 


al  and  almost  universal  in  Europe,  now  for 
ages  abolished  every  where  except  in  Eng- 
and  and  Sweden  :  but  in  England  and  the 
United  States  too  firmly  established  ever 
again  to  be  overthrown,  and  probably  may  be 
resumed  through  Europe.  Absolute  rnon- 
archs  formerly  seized  and  imprisoned  subjects 
at  pleasure.  How  long  lime  did  it  take  in 
England  to  deforce  the  concession  from  kings, 
that  no  man  should  be  arrested  and  imprison 
ed  at  the  will  of  the  prince,  nor  be  arrested 

•utby  law  ?  How  long  to  establish  the  habeas 
corpus  act  and  the  bill  of  rights  ]  Even  now 

hat  these  principles  are  established  into  law, 
we  still  daily  see  the  operative  influence  of 
crown  and  ministerial  efforts  to  evade,  elude 
and  defeat  these  laws.  So  many  pillar  prin 
ciples  however  of  public  right  and  justice  are 
at  length  become  established  in  England  by 
the  bill  of  rights,  than  any  great  attack,  any 
direct  effort  for  their  subversion  would  cost 
an  English  sovereign  the  price  not  of  his 
crown  only,  but  of  his  life.  Thus  also  the 
right  of  subjects  to  judge  their  king  will  at 
length  be  universally  acknowledged  or  not 
suffered  to  be  disputed,  after  the  present  wai 
of  kings  shall  have  had  its  full  course  and 
termination,  and  a  few  more  royal  tyrants 
have  had  their  deserts.  In  such  an  exigence 
however  unprovided  with  a  regular  tribunal 
either  by  prescription  and  usage  of  constitu 
tion,  the  English  nation  would  find  a  way  t< 
originate,  institute,  authorise  and  legitimate  a 
tribunal  which  would  dare  to  judge  and  exe 
cute  justice  on  so  great  an  occasion.  Every 
such  transaction  would  inure  to  the  justifica 
tion  of  Charles's  judtjes.  The  nation,  or  the 


spirit  of  the  nation  did  it  in  the  instance  ol 
Charles  1.  and  they  will  ever  repeat  it  and  do 
it  again  in  every  similar  emergency.  They 
will  not  only  assuredly  do  it,  but  will  be  more 


oi  its  lord  or  owner,  could  be  gotten  to  be  convinced  that  herein  they  should  do  right,  as 
extended  to  the  commons  after  that  great  the  United  States  are  that  they  did  right  in 
property  had  shifted  into  plebeian  possession  ?  the  declaration  of  independency.  Liberty 
The  same  observation  holds  respecting  the  has  endured  too  successful  a  struggle  with 
mutations  in  1-iw  and  policy,  many  of  which  tyranny,  and  too  firmly  fixed  the  pillar  prin- 
have  required  ages  for  their  establishment,  as  ciples  of  the  constitution  in  England,  ever  to 
is  manifest  in  the  effect  winch  the  act  of  par-  permit  again  their  submission  and  subjugation 
liament  had  tic.  donis  conditionalibus.  It  has!  to  the  tyranny  of  the  houses  of  Stuart  or  Tu- 
taken  ages  to  educe  and  settle  some  points 'dor,  or  to  the  haughty  despotism  of  any  other 
and  principles  of  national  justice,  which  at 'reigning  family  or  line  of  princes. 
length  cease  to  be  controverted,  are  now  ac-  But  it  is  said  in  the  given  case  of  Charles 
quiesced  in  by  all,  and  are  become  firmly  es-  now  before  us,  that  the  majority  of  parliament 


mciples 

londemn 


les  in  the  public  polity,  though  'in  1647  were  ready  to  enter  into  a  pacification 
ed  and  reprobated.     And  .  with  the  king.     It  is  true  :  and  they  certainly 


as  polity  had    to   struggle,  and 
have  been  lost  in   Norman  and 


tablished  | 
for  a  time   co 

with  how  much  difficulty  have  many  long  es-  had  a  right,  that  is  authority  to  do  this;  but 
tablished  principles  of  jurisprudence  as  well 'they  might  have  made  a  mistaken  use  of  this 

while   many  power,  and  Oliver  might  have  seen  this  mis- 
other   mfnic-  'take.      Had  they  seen  it  as  he  and  some  other 

tions  ;  with  how  severe  and  long  a  conflict ;  patriots  did  they  would  not  have  listened  to 
have  some  survived,  and  after  living  through  the  king's  delusory  proposals,  which  he  ccr- 
many  attacks  and  storms,  at  length  gained  a  ,  tamly  never  intended  to  fulfil.  The  question 
fixed  establishment  1  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  is,  what  was  in  reality  safe  and  for  the  public 
and  Montesquieu,  and  Vattel,  inform  us  of  a!  good  at  that  time  :  not  what  was  deemed  to  be 
number  of  these  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ;  so,  for  the  wisest  legislators  or  councils  may 
and  Spelman,  Selden  and  Blackstone,  with  '  be  undesignedly  and  honestly  mistaken.  Now 
the  writers  on  the  Feudal  Tenures,  inform! to  investigate  this,  let  us  suppose  that  provi- 


us  the  same  tl 


for    England.      The    taxa-  de 


ad  continued  the  lives  of  all  the  mem- 


>een  deceived  1     Would   they  not  have 
[uired   a  conviction   that  they  had   erred,  or 
vere  going  to  err,  in  1647,  in   voting  that  the 
urig's  terms  were  a  proper   foundation   for  a 
reaty  which  was  safe  to  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  ?     I  think  it  may  be  left  with  the  most 
jrejudiced   advocates   for    Charles   to  judge 
what  would  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  par- 
lament  both   lords   and  commons,   in  conse 
quence  of  forty  years  experience  of  Stuart  in- 
idelity  and  intractibility.   They  would  at  once 
say  that   they   were  unwise  to   have   receded 
"rom  their  first  voting  for  the  abolition  of  kings, 
that  Oliver's  judgment  was  right,  that  there 
was  no  safety  in  trusting  the  king,  and  there- 
'ore  he  ought  to  have  been  discarded  as  James 
II.  was  :   that  is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  de 
spised  parliament  was  wise  and  just.     And  if 
so,  they  would  be  at  no  difficulty  in  judging 
that  the   acts  of   this   parliament  and  of  the 
judges  which  acted  under  their  authority  were 
right.     Especially  as  the  vote  of  the    parlia 
ment  about  to  be  put,  precipitated  and  neces 
sitated   the  king's  destruction,  who  otherwise 
perhaps  might   have  been  permitted  to   abdi 
cate  and  escape.     But  this  alternative  would 
have   been  cut  off  by  a  vote  for   negociating 
with  him.     All  are   now  convinced   that  had 
the  nation  then  pardoned   the  tyrant,  the  tyr 
anny  would  ha\e  been  re-established.     Why 
was  it  not  time  then,  and  why  not  just  to  cut 
him  off? 

In  all  sovereignties  judiciary  tribunals  have 
been  irnrnemonally  provided  for  the  trial  of 
criminal  subjects,  from  the  lowest  plebeians  to 
the  highest  nobles,  and  dependent  feudatory 
princes.  But  an  high  court  of  justice  for  the 
trial  of  delinquent  majesty,  has  hitherto  been 
excluded  from  the  politics,  constitutions  and 
aws  of  nations.  The  hereditary  indefeasible 
•ights  of  kings,  their  inviolability,  "  the  right 
divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,  and  their 
jeing  unamenable  to  the  laws,  and  account 
able  only  to  God,  have  so  prevailed  among 
sovereigns,  and  the  hereditary  aristocracies 
most  generally  combined  with  them,  that  kings 
have  been  effectually  screened  and  secured 
from  judiciary  trials. — These  doctrines  and 
principles  have  gained  the  force  of  laws,  by 
the  deliberate  opinions  of  many  of  the  ablest 
civilians  and  writers  on  polity  and  govern 
ment,  and  by  the  solemn  decisions  of  learned 
and  upright,  but  mistaken  judges,  until  the  in 
iquity  of  thrones  has  been  established  by  law, 
and  this  without  remedy.  All  other  wrongs 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  remedy  by  law,  but 
regal  injury  and  wrong  are  without  remedy. 
In  the  future  ameliorations  and  perfection  of 
the  public  policies  throughout  Europe  and  the 
world,  provision  will  doubtless  be  made,  and 
tribunals  constitutionally  defined  and  estab 
lished  for  the  trial  of  royal  criminals,  of  su,^ 
preme  magistrates,  emperors,  kings,  and  sov 
ereign  princes.  This  era  is  now  commenced. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  pontifical  power  had 
usurped  such  an  ascendency,  in  all  the  states 
of  Europe,  that  cardinals,  bishops,  and  the 
dignified  clergy,  became  exempt  from  civil 
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tion  of  foreign    nations    is  to  this  day  without  bers    of   the    long  parliament,    and     that     the  j  jurisdiction.      "There  have  been  limes,   says 
consent  of  subject  :   a  vigorous   struggle  for  same  members   had  always   been   chosen  till  |  Vattel,    when    an    ecclesiastic  could    not    te 
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brought  before  a  secular  tribunal  for  any  crime  felonies  and  all  kind  of  crimes,  for  the  com 
whatever."  It  was  once  dangerous  for  a  civil  mi  ins  and  unenobled  subjects,  has  been  fo 
judge  "  to  punish  an  ecclesiastic  with  death,' ages  well  settled  in  England.  As  well  estal 
though  a  rebel  or  malefactor." — "History  af-;li.-ihed  is  the  criminal  and  judiciary  laws  fo 
fords  a  thousand  examples  of  bishops,  that  |  the  trial  of  nobles,  though  in  a  different  mode 
have  remained  unpunished,  for  crimes  which  For  while  in  civil  matters  and  the  lower  felo 
cost  the  lives  of  the  greatest  lords.  John  de  nies  they  are  amenable  with  other  subjects  t 
Braganza,  king  of  Portugal,  caused  those  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  especiall 
lords,  who  had  conspired  his  destruction,  to  to  the  supreme  courts  of  Westminster,  in  hig 
be  justly  punished  ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  pi 
to  death  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  the  autho 
of  that  detestable  plot."* 

Ages  of  conflict  and  struggle,  between  th 


secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  among  th 
nations,  produced  and  exhibited,  at  first  a  fe\ 
rare  examples  of  ecclesiastics,  in  capital  cases 
rendered  amenable  to  civil  judicatories.  Simi 
lar  instances  were  repeated  and  multipliec 
until  this  amenability  is  at  length  recovere 
and  established  through  Europe.  But  king 
have  hitherto  escaped,  and  held  themselves  a 


exempt  from  criminal  judiciaries,  as  formerly 
were  archepiscopal  malefactors. 

A  few  more  instances  of  adjudication 
upon  criminal  kings,  will  bring  on  the  same  es 
tablishment.  And  then  the  preceding  exam 
pies  of  those  tribunals,  which  have  possesse 
the  resolution  and  fortitude  to  do  justice  to 
delinquent  monarch,  will  be  contemplated  will 
approbation,  reverence  and  honour.  Then  th 
heroic  and  high  example  of  the  high  court  o 
justice,  which  sat  and  passed  sentence  upon 
King  Charles  1.  will  be  recurred  to  and  con 
templated  with  calm  impartiality.  And  how 
ever  it  hath  been  overwhelmed  with  infamy 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  it  will  hereafter  b< 
approved,  admired  and  imitated,  and  the  me 
moirs  of  these  suffering  exiles  from  royal  ven 
geance  be  immortalized. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  mode 
of  instituting  this  court,  and  the  authority  of 
it  when  instituted  :  And  it  has  been  generally 
condemned  as  irregular  and  illegal.  All  con 
cur  that  extraordinary  public  exigencies  ne 
cessitate  and  justify  extraordinary  measures. 
All  will  allow  that  these  extraordinary  mea 
sures  may  be  sometimes  violent,  injurious,  anc 
inconsistent  with  the  public  good,  and  some 
times  wisely  adapted  to  secure  the  public  wel 
fare. 

Criminal  judiciaries  may  be  erected  by  law 
and  constitution:  such  are  those  of  the  Eng 
lish  nation  for  subjects.  These  may  be  stand 
ing  and  permanent  tribunals,  like  that  of  the 
Areopagus  at  Athens,  or  the  senate  of  Car 
thage,  or  the  courts  of  Westminster  ;  or  they 
imy  be  ociMsionaJh/  inatitnteil  by  the  authority 
tacitly  supposed  to  bo  vested  in  the  king,  as 
was  that  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  lC60. 
The  king  had  the  power  to  institute  star 
chamber  and  other  courts  pro  re  nata  through 
the  realm.  This  as  all  other  powers  may  be 
abused,  or  may  be  exercised  wisely.  But 
whence  kings  derived  this  power  is  not  to  be 
found.  No  man  can  trace  the  English  consti 
tution  to  writing.  An  explicit  consent  to  cer 
tain  fundamental  principles,  or  rights,  has  been 
at  different  times  deforced  from  unwilling 
kings  ;  but  even  magna  charta  is  not  a  com 
plete  system  of  rights  and  liberties.  In  its 
jumbled  composition,  it  contains,  however, 
principles,  which  pursued  to  their  extent  and 
iust  comprehension,  would  establish  the  sys 
tem  of  universal  right.  The  criminal  code  in 
aarticular,  and  the  course  of  adjudications  in 
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crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  in  accusation 
for  treason,  they  are  by  impeachments  to  b 
brought  before  their  pares,  that  is,  a  court  o 
nobles,  or  the  whole  house  of  the  barons  o 
the  realm.  There  is  indeed  no  written  cor 
stitution  for  this,  but  immemorial  usage  ht 
established  this  mode  of  judiciary  for  noble 
Justice  we  may  suppose  is  as  well  done  in  th 
as  iu  any  other  mode.  And  it  might  hav 
been  as  well  done  by  tribunals,  or  selecte 
nobles,  instituted  pro  re  nata  by  the  sovereign 
themselves  alone,  or  by  them  and  the  hous 
of  lords  conjunctly,  had  usage  and  custom  t 
tablished  it.  Any  of  these  modes  had  bo 
equally  legal,  regular  and  authoritative.  Pro 
vision  is  however  made  for  an  efficacious  pros 
ecution  of  criminal  nobles.  And  it  is  wel 
Happy  had  it  been,  had  usage  also  establishei 
a  judiciary  for  kings. 

There  have  been  great  variations  in  the  ju 
diciaries  of  nations  in  a  succession  of  ages 
most  of  which,  though  seemingly  irregular  a 
first,  have  at  length  grown  into  regularity,  an< 
obtained  with  full  and  legal  force,  till  super 
ceded  and  laid  aside  for  a  new  change,  whic 
has  been  found  by  experience  sometimes  fo 
the  public  benefit,  and  sometimes  to  publi 
detriment.  \Ve  see  this  in  the  republics  o: 
Greece,  and  in  that  of  Rome,  and  the  state 
which  arose  all  over  Europet  upon  the  disso 
lution  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  Roman  government,  "  the  judiciary 
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power  was  given  to  the  people,  to  the  senate 
:o  the  magistrates,  to  particular  judges,"  unde 
various,  combined  and  often  changing  modifi 
cations  of  authority.  "  The  consuls  had  the 
uower  of  judging  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
cings,  as  the  prsetors  were  judged  after  the 
consuls."  Afterwards  the  consuls  were  "satis 
ied  with  naming  the  judges  and  with  forming: 
the  several  tribunals."  "  The  kings  reservec 
o  themselves  the  judgment  of  criminal  affairs 
and  in  this  they  were  succeeded  by  the  con 
suls.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  authority 
hat  Brutus,  the  consul,  put  his  children,  anc 
ill  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  Tar- 
quinian  conspiracy,  to  death.  This  was  an 
exorbitant  power." — This  produced  a  new 
change  in  the  criminal  judiciary  ;  it  gave  rise 
o  the  Valerian  law,  by  which  it  was  made 
awful  to  appeal  to  the  people  from  every  or- 
linance  of  the  consuls  that  endangered  the  life 
jf  a  citizen.  The  consuls  after  this  had  no 
onger  a  power  of  pronouncing  sentence  in 
apital  cases  against  a  Roman  citizen,  without 
be  consent  of  the  people."  But  this  was 
oubtless  judged  by  the  consuls  and  senate  as 
rregular,  as  was  the  high  court  of  justice,  in 
649,  by  the  parliament  of  1660.  "  In  the 
rst  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tar- 
uins,  the  criminals  were  tried  by  Brutus,  the 
onsul,  in  the  second  the  senate  and  comitia 

ere  assembled  to  try  them."f 

The  judges  were  chosen  from  the  order  of 
le  senators  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  ;  Tibe. 
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rius  Gracchus  effected  the  change  that  they 
should  be  taken  from  the  equestrian  order. 
Some  of  these  changes  were  for  the  public 
good,  especially  for  the  security  of  life,  others 
were  not  so,  but  all  legal.  1  might  shew  the 
same  mutations  in  the  criminal  judiciaries  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  of  all  ancient  and  mo 
dern  states,  and  particularly  in  the  Norman 
judiciary  in  England.  And  unjustifiable  vio 
lences  have  attended  almost  all  of  them,* 
at  first,  even  the  changes  which  have  proved 
the  most  wise  and  salutary.  What  struggles 
and  violences  has  the  conflict  of  English  liberty, 
that  political  jewel,  endured  from  Alfred  to 
this  day,  in  the  mutation  of  the  Witena  Gemot, 
the  reduction  of  the  Meycle  Geroote,  and  the 
substitution  and  introduction  of  the  commons 
to  an  efficacious  participation  in  the  English 
parliament,  or  national  council  and  legislature. 
For  ages  these  persevering  exertions  of  the 
public  spirit  were  represented  and  treated  as 
refractory  tumultuous  and  rebellions,  by  the 
kings  and  barons,  while  at  length  victory  has 
declared  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and  the  oppro 
brium  of  aristocrats  is  taken  off,  and  succeed 
ed  by  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  the  aj- 
miration  of  the  world. 

With    the   candid   and    liberal   idfTis  which 
arise   from   a  larg-e,  full   and   comprehensive 
view  and  comparison  of  the  criminal  judicia 
ries   of  nations,   and    the   causes    and   reasons 
which  might  have   necessitated    and  certainly 
brought  about  their  changes,  we  may  be  pre 
pared  to   make   up  an  historical  judgment  on 
the  legality  and  justifiableness  or  expediency 
of  any  given  instance,    example,  or  event,  ci 
ther  ancient  or  modern,  which  may  come  un 
der  our  contemplation.    We  may  contemplate 
the  instance, or  shall  I  say  the  instances  in  Eng 
land  the  last   century,  with  calmness    and  jus 
tice.      Certainly  great  were   the  exigencies  in 
conflict  of  liberty    with    royal    tyranny.      For 
the  warmest  advocates  for  the  Stuart  family 
and  high  government,  admit  their  government 
was  a   tyranny.     Few  contend  but    that   tin? 
English  monarchy  is  a  government   by  IHWS; 
and  that  it  is  herein  distinguished  from  despo 
tism,  which   is  the  government  of  a  monarch 
~>y  will  without  lait>.§     The  monarch  of  Eng- 
and,  and  originally  all  monarchs  by  their  coro- 
lation  oaths,  are  to  rule  not  by  will,  but  by 
lie  laws  of  the  Jand,  the  lex  script  a  and  non 
tcfijifa.     It  remains  then  for  him  to  investigate 
hese,  and   by  these  to  rule.     His  coronation 
lath  obliges   him    to    this  :    and   a    wise    king 
would  wish  no  greater  power.       If  therefore 
ri  his  avidity  for  power,  he  should  transcend 
he  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  laws,  and  by 
iigh  and    overt  acts   should   violate   the  laws 
and  show  himself  aspiring  to  a  government  of 
nsidiousness  and   absolute  will,  he   becomes 
angerous,  and  is  guilty  of  a  high  crime,  and 
violation  of  this  solemn  pact   with  the  com- 
nunity  of  his  subjects.     And  if  the  crimes  of 
ubjects  ought  to  be  judged  and  condemned, 
o  one  can  show  a  reason  why  this  great  cri- 
icn   regale  ought   not  somewhere   to  find   a 
rial,  judgment  and  condemnation  also.      Bui 
mugh  the   coronation  oath  implies   that   the 
iolation  of  it  should  be  judged  in  some  tribu- 
alor  other,  yet  this  judiciary  is  said  not  to  be 
rovided  for  in  the  English  constitution. — Be 
so,  though  this  is  questionable;  yet  shall  the 
atience  of  subjects  endure  the  oppression  of 
ings  forever  ]     Shall  the  cause  of  liberty  be 
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given  up  as  lost  and  irresumable  1  Can  110 
expedient  be  found  to  remedy  this  evil  of 
I'hiys  ?  Are  subjects,  arc  millions  made  lor 
kings,  or  kind's  for  subjects,  for  millions  ?  Is 
there  not  wisdom  and  power  enough  in  every 
sovereign  state  to  devise  and  execute  this 
emancipation  ?  And  shall  they  be  deterred 
from  the  exertion,  or  such  exertion  condemned 
for  want  of  precedents,  or  provision  in  the 
constitution,  if  such  a  political  constitution  can 
be  conceived '?  Wlrat  principle  of  political  or 
moral  right  forbids  their  even  originating  a 
precedent  in  this  instance  1  And  this  may  be 
by  one  united  effort  or  bursting  forth  of  the 
national  spirit — or — if  the  body  of  the  nation, 

by  intimidation   or   intrisninii*   delusion,   or   a 
•/  ' 

junction  of  anstocratical  official  and  other  in 
terests,  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  hug  their 
rhains  and  sit  still  in  slavery  :  in  such  a:i  exi 
gency  should  some  spirited  phalanx  arise  and 
spontaneously  assume  upon  them  the  vindica 
tion  of  liberty,  rush  on  the  throne  and  seize  the 
despot,  what  could  be  said  against  it  ]  Even 
should  they  hght  upon  him  like  bees,  and  fall 
upon  him  till  he  died,  as  did  the  citizens  upon 
Phalaris  of  Agrigentum — this  might  be  well 
— it  certainly  would  be  just.  .But  should  they 


in   this  tumultuous  and   dangerous 
retain   such   noble   and   manly 


exigency 
possession  of 


themselves,  such  control  and  restraint  of  the 
public  passion,  as  to  withhold  them  from  this 
sudden  though  merited  violence,  and  so  as  to 
give  opportunity  of  a  fair  and  open  trial,  that 
the  condemnation  should  proceed  on  real  jus 
tice  :  and  by  their  own  assumed  authority  in 
stitute  and  erect,  and  empower  a  court  of  trial 
sufficiently  qualified   and   numerous  :  let   the 
judges  be  men  of  common  integrity,  and  dis 
cernment  adequate  to   the  determination  of  a 
plain  matter  of  fact  upon  evidence — for  let  i 
be   re.nemb'.red  this  trial  of  a  king  for  the 
breach  of  a  coronation  oath   by  overt  acts,  is 
not  a  qvrestin  juris  which  might  require  pro 
found  law  knowledge,  but  a  qitrzsdo  facti,   a, 
to  which  all  the  boni  homines,  the  very  elder 
of  the  gate,  are  competent  judges :   If  such  E 
court,  thus  established  and  authorized,  after  a 
fair  and  open  examination  of  evidences,  should 
pass  upon  a  king,  that  he  is  guilty  of  treason 
— and  he   be  executed  accordingly  : — If  this 
procedure  should  be  had  by  those  who  volun 
tarily  assumed  the  salvation  of  their  country 
upon  themselves,  would  they  not  honour  their 
intrepidity,  justice  and  patriotism,  in  the  histo 
ry  of  nations  ?      Would  they  not  have  done 
a  glorious  work  1  Should  the  nation  however 
through  any  fatal  versatility,  be  again  duped 
into  the    re-admission  of  tyranny,  and  throw 
opprobrium  on  their  spontaneous  benefactors 
and  deliverers :     would  not   their  enchained 
posterity,  upon   regaining  liberty  in   a  suhse- 


ution.  Yet  this  assumption  of  power  would 
lave  been  acquiesced  in.  But  this  was  not 
he  case.  In  the  dissonance  of  the  houses,  in 
his  great  exigence,  every  one  sees  the  cause 
vas  gone,  had  there  been  no  other  expedient. 
A  tribunal  might  have  been,  erected  as  I 
lave  said,  in  the  constitution  ;  in  magna  ckar- 
a  ;  in  long  usage,  in  an  antecedent  act  of 
mrliament  completed  with  the  king's  assent, 
f  such  assent  could  even  be  supposed  to  have 
seen  obtained ; — Had  this  provisional  court  for 
he  trial  of  majesty,  been  defined  to  have  been 
)oth  houses  of  parliament,  or  a  single  house,  ei- 
.hcr  of  the  lords  orthe  commons;  or  a  selected 
number  of  judges,  nobles  and  commons  mix 
ed;  it  might  have  been  equally  well,  and 
none  could  have  justly  disputed  or  doubted 
ts  legality.  But  no  such  provision  is  made  ; 
every  effort  for  this  has  been  baffled;  it 
lias  been  kept  off  by  the  kings  themselves, 
ever  delicate  and  jealous  of  their  preroga 
tive  of  inviolability.  Indeed  in  the  history 
of  England  there  have  been  cases,  as  I  have 
said,  wherein  parliament  have  assumed  upon 
themselves,  to  judge  kings  and  transfer  here 
ditary  successions.  But  this  was  an  assump 
tion  of  exigence  and  necessity,  and  not  by 
virtue  of  written  and  defined  constitution. 
And  when,  as  in  the  instance  of  Charles,  the 
parliament  themselves  were  divided,  the  as 
sumption  must  be  left  to  otners,  or  a  crimina' 
king  go  unpunished. 

If  justice   ought    not   to  be  eluded :    anc 
kings  ought  to  be  tried,  as  few  doubt  it,  it  be 
came  necessary  that  the  patriots  should  come 
forth  openly,  and  honourably  originate  a  court 
without  precedent.      The  resolution  taken,  ii 
became  proper  that  the  judicial  procedure  as 
sumed  not  by  parliament,  but  by  the  subjects 
of  the  community  at  large,  or  by  any  respec 
table  associated  body   of  them,  or   as  in   the 
present  instance  by  the  army  in  concurrenc 
with  the  house  of  commons  : — it  became  pro 
per  that  the  procedure  should  be  conformabl 
to  the  regular  and  usual  forms  of  the   trial  o: 
state  criminals  ;  or  perhaps  in  the  same  man 
ner    as  the  whole   body  of  subjects  duly  en 
ightened  would,  if  convened,  have  approved 
Airected  and   authorised.     It  ought   to   be, 
civil,  not  a  military,  nor  ecclesiastical  tribuna 
Dne  may  conceive  various  modes    of  formini 
such   a  court.     If  the  whole  legislative  orde 
should  have  assumed  and   considered  them 
selves  empowered  ;  or  one  house  ;  or  shoul 
a  commission  of  selected  individuals  be  pitch 
ed  upon  ;   it  might  be  well.     Any  and  all   o 
these  are  but  so  many   motles  of  a  judiciary 
would  be    regular  and  sufficient  to  secure  th 
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ment  period,  contemplate  their  memories  with 
veneration?  and  the  long  protracted  reproach 
be  wiped  away  and  turned  into  lasting  honour 
and  applause  1 

Let  us  then  see  whether  any  thing  like  this 
has  been  displayed  in  the  civil  wars  of  1041, 
and  the  decollation  of  Charles  I.  1049. 

After  seven  years  war  against  his  parlia 
ment  and  subjects  he  was  at.  length  appre 
hended,  and  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  tried  bj 
some  high  court.  Had  both  houses  of  parlia 
ment  mutually  and  unanimously  concurred  ir 
instituting  and  erectinf  such  a  court,  we  shouh 
not  at  this  day  question  its  legality,  though  no 
such  provision  is  made  in  the  English  consti 
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a^reat  end  of  a  formal,  open,  fair,  and  impar 
tial  trial  and  adjudication.  Each  of  them  ar 
at  an  equal  remove  both  from  anarchy  an 
despotism.  And  the  authority  of  judges  ac 
ing  on  either  of  these  modes  of  appointmei 
would  be  equally  legal  and  light  in  the  ey 
of  eternal  justice  and  reason,  provided  the 
decisions  and  adjudications  were  founded  i 
proof  ami  justice.  A  national  tribunal 
seven  hundred  and  fiftvjudges  systematicall 
appointed  by  the  voice  of  twenty-five  millio 
people,  is  indeed  another  mode  of  judiciary 
and  equally  legal,  and  according  to  the  orig 
nal  law  of  nature  and  reason  applied  to  th 
national  state  of  society,  regularly  empowe 
ed  and  vested  with  full  authority  to  sit  i 
judgment  and  pass  sentence  on  a  king, 
legal  and  just  tribunal,  even  one  filled  wit 


able  and  upright  judges,  may  err,  may  judge 
wrong,  may  judge    right.       The   high  court, 
which  sat  on   Charles,  I  consider  as  legal  in 
that  national  exigency.      There  remains  then 
only  to  consider,  >vhether  their  judgment  was 
ght  ?       whether   it   was    that,  which  a  sup- 
osed    unquestionably    legal    court   ought   to 
ave  rendered  1     This  is  all  the  question  that 
worth  the  attention  of  civilians  and  nations, 
lowever   both   the   regularity   of   this   high, 
ourt,  and  the  justice  of  its  sentence  may  be 
urther  considered. 

'1  he  public  sense  may  be  mistaken,  it  may 
so  be  right.     The  judgment  upon  this  must 
e  consigned   and   demandated  to    posterity 
d  the  calmer   ages.     There  is   however  a 
ht.     The  public  councils  may   not  always 
e  possessed  of  this   right :  they  may  hold  it 
long   time  :  they   may   be  perverted,   cor- 
upted,  deluded   to  their  ruin.       Nations   as 
•ell  as  factions  have  been  deluded,  and  after- 
ards  corrected  themselves.     It  took  the  na- 
on  forty  years  to  learn  by   dear  bought  ex- 
erience,  that  a  treaty  or   compact   with  thu 
tnart  family  was  nugatory.      Inwrought  ifl 
lem  and  indelible  were  principles  totally  in- 
ompatible  with  the   Saxon  English  ideas  of 
ublic  right  and  national  liberty. 

Was  the  parliamentary  war  of  1641  right] 
'ew  Englishmen  will   dare  to  deny   it.      Let 
le  cause  then,  for  which  they  fought,  be  cou- 
idered  as  just  and  defensible.     By  1G48  the 
ame  national  council,  which  had,  with  heroic 
ortitude   pursued   the   vindication  of  liberty, 
lartly  by  becoming  tired  out  with  war.  partly 
iy  the  impolitic  divisions  and   alienations  of 
intending  sects,  but  principally   by  corrupt- 
ng  intrigue,  became  dis-heartened,  and  were 
omg   to  give   up  the  cause,   and   return  to 
heir  former  vassalage.      They  were  hearken- 
ng  to,  and  were  daily  ripening  for  a  closure 
with    the   insidious  offers   and    promises  of  a 
ting,  who,    as    all    the    world   now    believe, 
.vould  have     certainly    deceived   them,   and 
lave  resumed   his   former  tyranny,  as  did  his 
son  at  the   restoration.     The   army  and  a  nu 
merous  body  of  the   nation,  probably   an   in 
terest   equal   to  three  quarters  of  the  nation, 
or  that  united   body  consisting   of  the  estab- 
ished    church    and    dissenters    which    after 
wards  became  distinguished   bv  the  appella 
tion  of  the  Whigs,  the  great  saviours  and  vin 
dicators  of  liberty  at  the  revolution,   and  the 
supporters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange   and   the 
Hanoverian  family  to  this  day,  and  the  only 
present  defenders  of  liberty  in   the   English 
nation  :   I  say  the  army  and  a  numerous  body 
of  patriots  both  in  and  out  of  parliament  saw 
the   snare,  dreaded   the   loss  of  liberty,  and 
wished  an  effort  for  the  salvation  of  th«  nation 
from  Stuart  slavery.     They  boldly  did   that 
tvhich  was  done  at  Rome  in   the  instance  of 
Tarquin,  at   Agrigentum  in  that  of  I'halaris, 
and  what  the  parliament  did  at  the  revolution, 
and  America  and  France  have  done  in  recent 
instances.      They  adventured  upon  an   extra 
ordinary  measure,  which  pressing  exigencies 
only  justified;  and  which,  as  of  necessity  it 
must  have  been,  was   devious  from  the  ordi 
nary  course   of  redressing  evils,  and  accord 
ing  to  the  long   usage   and   the    established 
course  of  criminal    process,    illegal.       Thus 
one    people    illegally    dethroned   a   king  of 
Rome  ;  another  instituted  an  illegal  congress  : 
and   the   English  patriots   illegally   did    that, 
which  ought  to  have  been  done   by  tr.e  c<m- 
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stitution — they  instituted  a  high  court  of  ju; 
tice  for  the  trial  of  a  king,  who  was  in  th 
concession  of  all  men,  by  his  folly  and  tyi 
ranny,  the  cause  of  all  their  calamities. 

The  commons  at  this  time  might  consist  o 
three  hundred  besides  the  secluded  members 
The  awfulness  of  the  work  they  were  goinj, 
upon,  not  the  army  (which  however deterrec 
but  a  few)   so   intimidated   them,  that  thougi 
a  quorum  yet  fewer  than  fifty  members  wer< 
present  at  instituting,  and   nominating  a  higl 
court  of  justice,   consisting   of  one   hundrei 
and  thirty  judges.      This  act  of  the  common! 
was  non-concurred  by  the  relict  of  the  lords 
house,  which   to  defeat  the  work,  adjournec 
to  a  distant  d;iy.      The  commons  deserted  by 
the   lords,  did   that  in   this  exigency,  whicl 
both  lords  and  commons  had  done  when  de 
serted   by   the  king ;    they   took   the   mattei 
on  themselves,  as  did  both  lords  and  com- 
again   without  the   king   afterwards  at 
the  revolution  1688,  when   they   invited   the 
prince  of  Orange,  approaching  them  also  with 
an  army.     Both  according   to  usual   forms  il 
legal    and  irregular,    both  legal  and  regulai 
from  the  extreme  pressure  of  the  occasions. 
Instead  of  questioning  then  the  legality  of 
the   high  court,   instituted   with   this  original 
deliberate  formality,  resolution  and  solemnity, 
the    attention    of    posterity    and     the    worl" 
should  be  called  only  to  two  things,   the  dliil- 
ity  and   qualifications   of  the  judges,  and  to 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  their  sentence.     As 
to  their  abilities ;   if  some  were  of  as  slender 
abilities  as   even   the  nobility  of  all   nations 
generally  are,  which  they  were  not,  the  most 
rigid  and   prejudiced  must  all  own  that  there 
\vere  men  in  this  comission  of  capacities   suf 
ficient  to  conduct  a  court-trial  with  jural  dig 
nity  and  impartiality,  sufficient  for  an  accurate 
examination  of  evidence  and  judging  on  facts, 
and  sufficiently  learned  in  the  law    to  judge 
on  treason  in  so  plain  a  cause,  where  fortitude 
•was  more  wanting  than  great  abilities.     Abil 
ities  however  they  had.      There   was  a   Ser 
jeant   Bradshaw,  a  Lord  Grey,  a  Harrison,  a 
Temple,  a  Hasserigg,  a  Whalley,  a  Lord  Say 
and  Seal,  a    Bluckiston,  a  Ludlow,  an  Ireton, 
a  CROMWEI.I,  ;   and    an   ample   sufficiency  of 
others     abundantly    adequate    to    the    work. 
Let  not  the    abilities    of  the    court    then   be 
doubted.      I  will   say  little   on  the   justice  of 
their  judgment  or  sentence,   but   leave   every 
one  to  himself.     Had   it  passed  on  a  duke  or 
a  marquis   upon  the  same  proofs  of  treason, 
it  would  have  been  approved    of  by  all  men. 
A    king  of  England,  that,  dissolving  the  par 
liament,  dares  to   rule  the   kingdom    without 
the  parliament,  for  twelve  years,  arid  without 
their  consent  deforce  loans,  levy  ship  money, 
and  lie   guilty  of  the  other  arbitrary  and  op 
pressive  enormities,  which,  by  the  united 'and 
uncontroverted  testimony  of  all   the   histories 
of  those  times,    King   Charles    I.   was  guilty 
of:   such  a  king  by    an  impartial  and  just  tri 
bunal,  ought  to  be  judged  guilty  of  treason. 
f radio  liberttitiit  jnriumquc  reipn1tlic(f.     And 
ff  plebian   and    mobility  treason  merits  death, 
•oyal   treason   or  sovereign   parricide  aarainst 
the  state,   most  justly  merits   tyrannicidhim, 
or  the  death  of  dear.hs.      Charles  might  have 
been  a  saint,  fit  for  a  pontifical  canonization, 
and  GanganelK  says,*  that,  all   such   are   real 
saints,  and   BO  was   Thomas  a  Becket,  and  if 

*  Gang.  Lett.  V. 


he  was  the  author  of  the  Icon  Basilike,  he  is 
gone  to  heaven,  but  he  was  an  arbitrary, 
haughty  and  tyrannical  monarch.  But  had 
he  for  his  supposed  though  dubious  piety, 
merited  all  the  high  eulogiurns  which  have 
been  anually  lavished  upon  his  memory,  had 
his  moral  character  been  immaculate,  yet  was 
he  so  deeply,  so  sincerely  principled  in  des 
potism,  so  haughty,  atrocious  and  arbitrary 
were  the  overt  acts  of  an  erroneous  mind,  so 
enormous  arid  intolerable  the  violences  and 
oppressions  of  his  government,  which  was 
one  continued  tissue  of  folly  and  tyranny 
one  incessant  infraction  on  civil  rights  and  rt 
ligious  liberty,  that  he  lost  and  extinguishe 
the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  excited  nation 
al  hatred  and  horror,  forfeited  his  crown,  am 
justly  merited  his  deplorable  and  exemplary 
fate.  However  it  required  a  singular  forti 
tude  to  stand  forth,  and  resolutely  do  tha 
great  work  of  public  justice.  It  was  dc 
And  it  was  well  done. 

The  state  and  spirit  of  the  parties  in  thesi 
times  was  perhaps  nearly  this.  The  dissen 
ters,  at  least  a  fifth  part  of  the  realm  of  Eng 
and,  were  indeed  somewhat  divided,  bi 
collectively  friends  to  civil  and  religious  lib 
arty.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  par 
lament  was  generally  episcopal,  but  disgus 
ed  with  the  tyranny  of  bishops'  courts,  th< 
lisquisitions  which  led  them  to  vote  out  th< 
lishops  from  the  house  of  lords,  terminatec 
n  establishing  presbytery,  not  but  that  thei 
would  have  preferred  episcopacy  and  mon 


cl.urch  of  England,  who  in  their  turns  gave 
the  name  of  Tories  to  the  high  church  and 
papists,  now  united,  and  those  royalists  wh 
regardless  of  religion,  were 
divuie  right  of  kings,  the 
itary  rights,  and  inviolability,  and  joined  in 
arbitrary  measures,  and  supporting  the  crown 
in  opposition  to  the  people  and  parliament. 
The  royal  oppression  became  so  heavy,  that 


advocates  for  the 
r   ndefeasible  hered 


archy,  had  it  been  moderate  and  not  inimic 
o  civil  liberty,  on  which  they  were  firm  an 
rivited.  But  rather  than  give  up  civil  liberty 


hey  •would  let   both   episcopacy  and 
:hy  go,  though  they   knew  the  Venetian  Re- 
ublic   admitted  episcopacy.      But  at  the  re 
•olution  they  returned  in  their  hearts  to  both 
a  time,  however,   these  ideas   pervadec 
hree-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
vho   were   thus  united   in  republican   ideas 
hurch  and  dissenters  thus  coincided  and  co 
leseed  in   the  defence  of  liberty.      The   rest 
)f  the  nation  were  loyalists  and  high  church, 
nd  never  changed  nor  moderated  ;   but  they 
vere  a  minority,  though  a  brilliant,  a  power- 
ul  and   insidious   minority.      The  revolution 
>roke  up  the  union  of  church  and  dissenters, 
etaclied  the  church  patriots  into  a  union  with 
igh   church   and   loyalists,   and   left   the  dis- 
enters    ruined.       The   body   of   the   church 
vere  moderate,  and   differed   from   the    hi  eh 
hurcn,  not  only   as  to  rigid  episcopacy,  hut 
s  to  high  principles  of  civil  government,  and 
id  not   pretend  to   doubt   the  rights   of  the 
people  even  to  control  kings.      This  produced 
a  set  of  writings  in  which  a  vigorous  political 
controversy  was  carried  on  among  themselves 
on  the  principles  of  civil  and  absolute  govern 
ment.      Many   of  these    masterly  productions 
do  honour   to  that   age,  and    wrought    up  the 
public  mind  into  fixed  principles  of  liberty  in 


ii   limited    monarchy.      Besides,    this    interest 
was   uniformly   protestant.      The  high   exer 
prerogative,   and 


the     conspicuous 


again  a  coa- 


tioris   of 

I  O     ~~f-~'     ~ 

papism  of  James  11.  brought  on 
lescerice  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  church  and 
dissenters,  leaving  high  church  and  papists 
united  by  themselves  ;  out  of  the  body  of 
whom  sprung  up  that  large  united  interest, 
which  at  length  received  the  malevolent  ap 
pellation  of  Whigs,  an  invidious  name  given 
to  the  dissenters  and  the  main  body  of  the 


,          , 

the  whigs  among  the  church  once  more  called  • 
in  the  dissenters,  a  fifth  of  the  realm,  to  their 
assistance.     And  though  they  had  been  duped 
and  solemnly.  deceived  at  the  restoration,  yet 
upon  the  promise  of  redress  they  joined   the 
whigs,  and  this  reconjoined  force  became  an 
impregnable  bulwark  for   liberty,  against  pa 
pacy,  and  the  royal  or  crown  interest  of  des 
potism,  effected  the  revolution.     But  the  poor 
dissenters   were   again    forgotten,   and     have 
been  forgotten  ever  since,  while  in  every  exi 
gency  and  party,  again  in  Queen  Anne's  time, 
and  at  the  Hanoverian  accession,  they  never 
fulled   to  join   in  the   cause  of   civil   liberty. 
An    unparalleled    instance   of  persevering  fi 
delity  to  the   rights   and  liberties  of  England 
—  while  they  themselves  continue  to  this  day, 
though  the  most  hearty  and   genuine   protes- 
tants,   deprived   of  civil    liberty,  and  disfran 
chised  from  all  civil  affairs  through  the  realm. 
Now  all   this   has  grown  out  of  the  spirit   of 
1641.     The  body  of  the  nation,  the   minority 
of  lories  only  excepted,  have  all  along  down 
to  the  present  day  been,  and  still  are  such  firm 
friends  to   civil  liberty,  that  they   will  never 
give  it  up.     And  the  prerogative  having  ac 
quired  strength  in  a  new  mode  since  1688,  In- 
corrupting  both  houses  of  parliament  by  peer 
ages,  pensions,  and  distributions   of  a  system 
of  lucrative  offices,   the   nation   is   preparing 
and  ripening  for  a  new  burst  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  and  7-ectification  or  purification  of  the 
national   policy,   which   will     assuredly    take 
place.  —  The  reformation  of  the  houses,  neces 
sary  in  the   concession  of  themselves  and  all 
men,  leading  the  nation  to  first  principles,  will 
convince  them  that,  however  delayed,  it  must 
sooner  or  later,  be  done  ;  and  that   the   legis- 
ature  have  no  authority  to  make  the  constitu- 
ion,  or  any  part  of  it,  on   which   they   stand 
hemselves  ;  —  they  will  therefore  see  the  ne 
cessity  of  a  national   convention,  empowered 
>v  the  people  for  the  express  purpose  of  rec- 
ifying,  altering  and  amending  it.     And  when 
hey  shall  be  assembled,  who  can  fay  how  far 
hev  will  go  ?      They  will  go  so  far  as  to  put 
n  effectual  stop  to  the  possibility  of  the  par- 
iament  being  bought  upby  the  crown.  —  This 
vill  bring  on  not  only  the  modification  of  the 
ommons,  but  of  the  lords,  an   exchange   of 
iereditary  for  an  elective  aristocracy,  and  us- 
end   to   the   touching  of  sovereignty   itself; 
nd  as  England  is  a  mixed  monarchy,  contro- 
ible   by   law,  magna  charta   and  parliament, 
he    kind's  power   of  appointing  all   officers. 
ivil  military  and  ecclesiastical,  must  necessa- 
ily  be  restricted  and   modified.      One    cannot 
ee    how    many     changes    may   take    place. 
'wenty  years  ago  the  parliament  might  have 
efprmed   themselves,  and    the    people  would 
ave  acquiesced.     This   is  now  become   im- 
ossible  ;   or,   if   parliament   should   do  it,   it 
•'ill  only  bringf  on  those  national  agitations  on 
tie  question  of  their  power,  which  will  termi- 
ate  in  a  national   convention.     A  revolution 
n  Britain  is  certain,  and  all  the  policy  of  the 
ninistry  cannot  avoid  it.     All  this  has  grown, 
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and  will  grow,  out  of  the  parliamentary  war, 
1641. 

It  is  necessary  to  trace  out  this  state  of  the 
political  parties  in  order  to  discern  tlia  mis 
take  of  the  carJiiml  friends  of  civil  liberty, 
and  the  temporary  change  tins  mistake  pro 
duced  in  the  time  of  the  protectorate;  and 
in  order  to  judge  whether  Oliver  discerned 
and  judged  right  or  wrong,  und  also  whether 
the  execution  of  the  king,  even  suppose  it  to 
have  been  contrary  to  the  then  mistaken  sense 


of  the   nation,    was   what 
approve   or   disapprove. 


pos 
For 


iterity   on 
IT   certainly 


ght  to 


thi 


event,  with  the  subsequent  violent  dissolution 
of  parliament,  and  elevation  of  Cromwell  to 
the  protectorate,  with  the  apprehension  that 
the  nation  was  about  to  be  ruled  by  a  stand 
ing  army,  were  among  the  principal  causes 


that  effected 


discordance    and   alienation 


of  the  public  sentiment,  and  reconciled  the 
nation  to  a  return  to  monarchy,  and  to  concur 
in  a  general  obloquy  upon  those  times,  as  a 
period  of  the  grand  rebellion.  We  do  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  general 
obloquy  ;  both  lories  and  whigs  agreeing  in 
obloquy,  but  meaning  very  different  things. 
\Vhile  both  agreeing  in  general,  though  not 
universally,  in  anathematizing  the  execution 
of  the  king  and  the  administration  of  the  pro 
tectorate,  the  genuine  whigs  in  allsuccessions 
to  this  day,  would  never  suffer  or  endure  that 
the  parliamentary  resistance  to  Charles  I. 
should  be  stigmatized  or  vilified  with  any  as 
persions.  They  to  this  day  give  the  parlia 
ment  and  patriot  army  co-operating  with 
them,  the  highest  applauses,  the  firmest  and 
most  decided  justification  :  not  sufficiently 
yet  adverting  or  considering  that  in  reality, 
what  will  justify  them,  will  justify  the  whole 
course  of  procedure  through  the  protectorate, 
until  the  giving  up  the  cause  at  the  restoration. 
When  the  parliament  altered  their  minds, 
the  army  became  formidable,  not  before. 


view.  Without  any  umbrage  given  by  the 
army,  ev<T faithful  to  the  national  interest,  am: 
and  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  which  they  hac 
taken  up  arms,  the  parliament  first  conceived 
without  reason  a  jealousy  of  the  army,  the 
only  or  principal  obstacle  to  their  ascending 
into  this  noxious  aristocracy.  This  mistaken 
jealousy  began  the  alienation  and  opposition 
between  the  army  and  parliament.  The 
army  had  shown  no  disposition  either  to  per 
petuate  themselves  or  to  subjugate  the  parlia 
ment.  They  continued  faithful  servants  to 
the  parliament  till  they  perceived  by  the  overt 
act  they  were  about  to  pass,  which  tended  to, 
and  inevitably  would  have  terminated  in  per 
petuating  themselves.  For  themselves,  the 


army 


might   have 


been 


secure 
but   the   cause  of 


perpetuation, 

must  see,  was  gone.  They  saw  it.  How 
ought  they  to  act  as  a  patriotic  army  ?  They 
were  not  dangerous  to  the  nation,  nor  to  a 
polity  standing  on  the  election  of  the  people. 
At  the  same  time  ideas  friendly  to  monarchy 
were  growing  and  prevailing  in  parliament  : 
all  which  was  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
coalescence  of  republicans  and  loyalists, 
which  Oliver  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee 
would  defeat  all,  and  that  the  republicans 
would  be  duped  and  deluded  by  the  royalists, 
finally  to  bring  in  majesty.  Both  these  par- 


Throuh   the  whole 


per 


d   from    1641  to 


to    the    republican     interest   for 
took   up   arms,   till  corrupted  by 


1660,  the  army  continued  faithful  and  uniform 
ly  devoted 
which    they 

Monk,  the  Dumouner  of  Britain.  The  par 
liament  stood  firm  for  the  republican  cause 
six  years  :  they  began  to  waver  in  1647, 
when  there  was  no  need  of  it,  and  when 
they  had  already  accomplished  their  end,  and 
thereby  endangered  the  cause.  The  patriot 
army  stood  firm,  interposed,  and  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  tyranny.  But  four  years 
after,  instead  of  establishing  the  liberty  they 
had  gained,  by  a  certain  fatality  attending  tlie 

f    perpetutiy 


noblest    cause,  mistaken   ide 
became    conspicuous    in    many 
and    patriotic    characters    in 
manifested   itself  in   brinfjiiiir   forward 


truly 


parliament, 


a  bill 


for  filling  up  vacancies  only,  in  the  commons 
or  parliament,  by  the  people,  as  they  fell,  in- 
spead  of  dissolving  themselves,  and  call 
ing  triennial  parliaments,  or  otherwise  estab 
lishing  a  liberal  constitution.  Thus  the  nation 
al  government  would  soon  have  grown  up,  in 
to  a  polity,  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Vene 
tian  aristocracy,  and  very  abhorrent  from  that 
for  which  the  nation  and  army,  and  parliament 
itself,  had  taken  up  arms  and  so  vigoroiTsly 
contended.  What  did  the  public  good  re- 
qu.re  in  this  exigency  ?  This  defection  from 
the  original  grand  cause  of  liberty  first  seized 
the  parliament,  not  thearmi/,  which  persevered 
keeping  the  first  great  object  accurately  in 


par 
ties,  now  joined  in  expressing  loudly  their 
fears  of  the  army,  and  by  irritating  themselves 
with  fanciful,  with  shadowy,  and  ideal  dan 
gers,  rendered  the  great  work  of  the  conser 
vation  of  regained  liberty  exceedingly  critical 
and  difficult. 

How  mistaken  these  alarms  were,  are  bet- 
-er  judged  by  posterity  and  the  world,  than 
by  the  patriots  themselves,  in  the  day  of  de 
ception.  The  generality  of  the  nation  saw 
t,  even  in  that  day,  as  appears  from  their  ac- 
juiescing  and  rejoicing  at  the  violent  dissolu 
tion  of  the  long  patriotic  parliament;  and  we 
in  this  day  see  the  mistake,  in  not  calling  a 
new  parliament  immediately  upon  the  death 
of  the  king.  To  such  a  parliament  undoubt 
edly  the  army  would  have  been  faithful  and 
obedient,  in  every  thing  but  the  recalling  a 
king.  But  a  perpetuating  parliament  must 
feel  an  alarm  from  an  army  originally  raised 
against  the  continuance  and  perpetuation  of 
any  power,  whether  royal,  aristocratical  or 
parliamentary,  beyond  a  period  necessary  for 
redress  of  grievances,  when  the  general  pub 
lic  object  was  a  settlement  of  public  liberty. 
But  asT  said  these  alarms  were  without  foun 
dation  :  and  \vere  so  seen  both  by  a  great 
part,  the  minority  of  parliament,  and  by  the 
nation  in  general.  We  can  now  more  easily 
see  that  the  parliament  were  suspicious  with- 
)ut  just  foundation,  than  they  in  that  day 
could.  Nor  would  the  parliament  have  had 
any  such  apprehensions,  had  they  not  first 
changed  their  sentiments :  changed  I  believe 
at  first  with  sincere  and  honest,  but  mistaken, 
judgment.  The  patriots  and  friends  of  lib 
erty,  even  at  this  day,  entertain  the  same  ap 
prehensions  respecting  the  danger  of  an  army. 
May  I  be  permitted  as  patriot,  to  say,  that 
I  have  for  a  long  time  been  freed  from  such 
terrors  and  apprehensions. 

An  army  cannot  possibly  be  dangerous  to 
an  elective  republic,  which  would  be  support 
ed  by  the  electors  or  people.  The  national 
council  by  withholding  pay  and  supplies, 
could  easily  disband  and  dissolve  even  the 


veteran  army  of  a  Cesar.  Should  they,  like' 
his,  turn  their  arms  on  the  senate  ;  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  English  senate  was  not 
then  composed  of  hereditary  or  perpetual  pa 
tricians,  but  was,  or  ought  to  have  been  eler- 
tive.  Nor  would  Caesar  have  succeeded,  had 
the  patricians  been  constitutionally  elective, 
or  had  the  people  been  as  habituated  to  an 
nual  or  frequent  election  of  the  whole  senate, 
as  they  were  of  the  consuls.  Had  Oliver's 
army  attempted  to  deforce  their  pay  and  sup 
plies  by  military  contribution  enforced  on  the 
on  the  people,  whose  commons 
for  ages  gained  from  the 


yeomanry, 
had  f 


struggle 


feudal   aristocracy    the    possession    of   three 
rnselves,  the  quarters   of  the   lands  of  England,  either   in 
under   such  fee   or   freehold   tenancies   for   life   or    lives, 
liberty,    all  they  would  have  met  a  warm   reception,  arid 
would   have   begun  a   contest  which    would 
have  assuredly  terminated  in  their  overthrow 
and  dissolution.     It  will  prove  next  to  impos 
sible   for  a  standing   army   to   establish    con 
quest  over  an  elective  republic  ;  or  to  over 
lay    the  liberties   of  a  people  among  whom 
property  is  equally  diffused.-^Even  in  a  mon- 
.irchy  this  cannot   be  effected   unless   a  groat 
portion  of  the    feudal   system   remains   in   its 
:onstitution.      Indeed  whatever  be  the  policy, 
whether  monarchichal   or  republican,  of  a  na- 
:ion  possessed  of  diffusive  freehold  property, 
t  can  never  be  lastingly  subjugated  either  by 
a  foreign   or  domestic   army.      The   diffusion 
jf  property  among   so    great   a   part  of  the' 
jeople  of  France,  by  secularizing  the  church 
ands   to   the   amount  of  one   quarter   of  the 
whole   territory   of  France,   and   the  allodial 
listribution  of  it  among  the  peasants  or  orcu- 
jants,  will  engage  so   large  a  body  to  dofrnd 
heir   possessions,   as    will   effectually   secure 
:heir  liberties  and   republican   independency. 
This  policy  will   effectually  and  permanently 
furnish  a  spontaneous  host  of  bold,  courageous, 
and  unconquerable  defenders.      Property  has 
been  so  diffused  among  the  commons  ofEng- 
land,  that  it  has  not  been  in  danger  from  ar 
mies  for  several   ages.     The    commons   will 
fight  pro  agris  as  -well   as  pro  aris  $•  focis. 
The  relict  of  a  tenure  of  property  somewhat 
similar  to  the  feudal  system,  tenancies  at  will 
or  for  terms,  retained  a  foundation  of  danger  : 
but  already  has  such  an  aggregate  of  proper 
ty  shifted   into   the  hands   of  substantial  yeo 
manry  as  will  prove  an  effectual  barrier  against 
the  conquest  by  armies    interior  or  exterior. 
Oliver  wisely   filled  his   army  with  substan 
tial   and   hardy   yeomanry.      And   whenever 
the  yeomanry  are  invaded,  let  us  be  as  ured 
they  will  stand  on  their  defence. 

The  original  reasons  of  the  beautiful  feu 
dal  system  now  cease  in  Europe.  It  was  ex 
cellently  adapted  to  hold  the  dominion  of  a 
conquered  country  ;  but  now  that  the  con 
querors  and  conquered  are  become  mixed 
and  i  ncorpora  ted  together,  throughout  Europe, 
the  reason  of  the  policy  ceases ;  and  it  would 
work  no  mischief  or  injustice  to  the  holders 
of  fiefs,  or  danger  to  the  public,  if  the  fiefs 
were  dissolved,  and  sales  were  permitted: 
which  would  soon  alienate  and  diffuse  the 
property,  and  render  it  allodial.  Let  the 
peasants  of  Poland  be  vested  with  allodial 
property,  and  they  may  be  trusted  with  Prus-  \ 
sia, 


Austria  and  Russia  :  and  1  should  not 
doubt  their  resumption  of  liberty.  See  the 
effect  of  this  allodial  tenure  of  land  in  Amer- 
ca.  We  have  been  witnesses  that  in  thirty 
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hours  from  the  moment  of  shedding  the  first   to    Scotland  and    Ireland,  in    the  unjustifiable  i  Hale.     If  the  ten  kings   of  Europe  had  wot 


blood  at,  Lexington,  thirty  thousand  substan 
tial  freeholders  were  spontaneously  in  arms, 
and  in  full  march  from  all  parts  of  Now  Eng 
land.  Let  the  experiment  be  tnod  all  over 
ihe  world,  and  the  effect  will  be  the  same. 
Freehold  property  has  loo  much  footing  in 
England,  after  all  the  great  aggregate  of  ten 
ancies  at  will  or  for  years,  without  reference 
to  day-laborers,  mechanics  and  manufacturers, 
of  no  property,  to  permit  ultimate  danger 
from  armies. 

It  is  among  these  that  an  army  must  be 
sought  for  efficacious  defence.  Ten  thousand 
of  tl 


nod 


th 


ose   two  kingdoms. 


lese   are 


worth  three  times  the  number 
raised  in  the  usual  manner  of  conserving  ve 
nal  armies.  This,  much  more  than  religion, 
was  the  secret  of  the  invincibility  of  Oliver's 
and  the  American  army.  They  had  a  motive 
to  fight  for  liberty  and  property.  France 
has  now  got  enough  of  these  men  to  defend 
her  republic.  And  they  will  do  it  effectually. 
But  the  contemplation  of  the  Alexandrine, 
Roman,  Ottoman,  and  other  national  armit»s, 


And  here  I  wish  to  insert  this  general  apology. 
If  there  should   be  any  mistakes  in  these  his- 


a  pious  David  among  thorn,  who  was  always 
singing  psalms,  praising  Clod,  praying  and 
seeking  the  Lord,  us  that  religious  king  used 


torical  touches,  and    statement;!,  they    can    be  j  to  do,  they  might  denounce  him  an  enlhtisias- 


easily  corrected  by  referring  to  the  authorities. 
To  this  correction  I  do  and  ought  readily  to 
submit,  as  I  write  more  from  the  result  and 
recollection  of  former  reading,  than  from  re 
cent  reviews  of  the  histories. 

Oliver  is  generally  considered  as  a  tyrant 
and  an  usurper,  full  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  of  unexampled  dissimulation  in  religion 
and  politics.  The  time  has  been  when  I  en 
tertained  such  ideas,  not  from  the  Clarendons, 
the  Sacheverels  and  Atterburys,  but  from  the 
Holhses,  the  Hales,  the  Barnets  and  the 
Lockes.  And  yet  upon  more  thoroughly 
entering  into  the  genius  and  spirit  of  his  cha 
racter,  I  have  altered  my  sentiments.  With 
respect  to  dissimulation,  I  never  found  a  man 
freer  from  it.  Indeed,  like  all  discerning  and 
wise  men.indifferent  circumstances,  upon  m 


tic  religious  hypocrite,  with   as   much  justice 
as  Oliver.     Ouht  Daniel  to  lie   ashamed 


worshipping    the   God    of    heaven,    lest 


of 
he 

should  incur  the  imputation  of  hypocrisy, 
which  he  certainly  would  have  done  in  the 
hcentuous  deistical  iige  of  Charles  li.  ?  Shall 
-Oliver  be  vilified  for  seeking  wisdom  at  the 
fountain  of  wisdom  ?  At  least  is  not  one  hun 
dred  and  fifty  years  long  enough  to  cast  re 
proach  and  derision  upon  a  man  for  asking 
counsel  of  his  God  upon  every  important 
emergency  ?  Good  God  !  shall  it  be  a  dis 
grace  for  mortals  to  supplicate  thy  throne  ? 
Or  do  we  find  ourselves  in  a  part  of  the  crea 
tion,  where  it  is  infamy  and  reproach  for  a 
finite  limited  mind  to  consult  infinite  wisdom 
and  unerring  rectitude  ]  O  Oliver  !  how  I 
love  thine  open,  thine  unabashed,  thy  undis- 


has  occasioned ^e  ablest  civilians,  the  most 
firm  and  enlightened  friends  of  liberty,  to  be 
greatly  terrified  with  the  danger  and  fear  of 
armies,  and  to  anticipate  their  eversion  of 
constitutions,  as  in  foreign  nations  and  ancient 
ages  ;  not  sufficiently  perhaps,  adverting  to 
that  which  has  rendered  them  dangerous,  the 
impolicy  of  forming  great  divisions  of  landed 
property  into  fiefs,  so  as  to  be  occupied  by 
the  body  of  inhabitants  in  a  very  dependant 
tenure.  There  needs  no  agrarian  law,  arbi 
trarily  to  make  a  new  division  of  territory, 
and  give  it  away  from  the  old  possessors,  and 
distribute  the  property  of  great  land  holders 
among  the  people.  Let  the  Triuariots  of 
Turkey,  the  Barons  of  Germany,  the  Staros- 
tas  of  Poland,  b'e  only  permitted  by  law  to 
soil  and  alienate,  let  there  be  a  public  law  that 
entails  shall  terminate,  and  fiefs  and  all  hered 
itary  property  shall  vest  in  the  present  pos 
sessors  in  what  the  English  law  calls  fee 
simple  ,  and  in  less  than  a  century  so  much 
of  the  territorial  property  will  become  allodi 
al,  or  transferred  from  the  hereditary  noblesse 
and  aristocrats  to  the  common  people,  or  to 


the  community   at  large,  as 
unconquerable,   and   beyond 


render  them 
the   danger  of 


views  and  upon  new  evidences  he  altered  his  j  sembled  and  undisguised  religion  ! 
mind;  but  when  he  uttered  himself  he  never  Hi;  believed  in  the  moral  government  of 
lisscmbled;  he  sometimes  concealed,  but  j  the  Most  High,  regarded  it,  and  reverenced 
>vhen  he  spake,  he  ever  spake  his  mind,  and  it.  He  believed  the  grand  leading  principles 
10  man  more  decisively  ami  unequivocally,  of  it  were  displayed  and  developed  in  at 
Misunderstood  Oliver  ;  they  least  one  single  instance,  the  series  of  the 


armies,  especially  if  the  citizens  of  the  com 
munity  be  formed  into  militia,  or  even  if  the 
citizens  are  not  prohibited  arms.  The  game 
act  in  England,  in  the  time  of  James  I.  anc 
in  France  iss  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  operated 
completely  to  disarm  the  common  people. 
The  repeal  of  this,  and  the  abolition  of  laws 
restricting  the  people  all  over  Europe  from 
pursuing  wild  game,  designed  by  the  God 
of  nature  to  be  untamed  and  unappropiated, 
and  like  the  air  or  ocean  free  for  the  common 
use  of  all  mankind,  and  the  people  would 
Boon  be  armed.  An  armed  people  are  capa 
ble  of  being  formed  into  a  defensibility  which 
would  preserve  them  from  invasion.  Even 


Vo  man  cne.r 

dreaded  him,  but  they  knew  what  he    meant, 
and  what  is  more,  without  deception,  they  re- 
ied  upon  it  that  he   intended    to   do  it,   and 
itill   more  that  it  would  bo  done.      He   was 
ever  clearly  understood.     Unambiguous  pre 
cision,  clearness  and  perspicuity    were  appa- 
•cnt  in  all  his  public   speeches.      By  his  bold 
and  masterly  generalship,  by  his  subtilty  and 
discernment,  he  eluded  the  intrigues  and  stra 
tagems  of  his  numerous  potent  enemies.     He 
could  not  have  accomplished  it  by  hypocrisy, 
fie  did  it  by  well  concerted  and  deep  policy. 
He  was  a  match  for  the  world, and  especially 
"or    all    the    cabinets   of    Europe.      He    led 
others  to  deceive  themselves,   but   he   never 
deceived    them.      Hypocrisy   was   unnatural 
to    him,  it  was  abhorrent  to  his  very    nature. 
He  needed    it  not. — He  was  too    sincere  and 
open   in  religion  to  need  hypocrisy  for  ingra 
tiating   himself  with   the   religionists.      They 
knew  him  well,  a'nd  they  had   his  heart,  and 
he  had   theirs:    and   he  was   too  wise   to  ex 
pend    a    useless  hypocrisy  upon  those    who 
could  never   be   brought  into   his   measures. 
Away  then    with  the   stupidity   of  charging 
Oliver    with    hypocrisy.      He   had   too   much 
courage  to  be  a  hypocrite  in  religion   or   po 
litics. 

As  to  his  religion  he  was  a  sincere  puritan. 
In  his  youth,  while  at  the  university,  and  un 
til  aged  twenty-five,  he  was  thoroughly  vici 
ous  and  debauched,  unprincipled  in  morals, 
of  turbulent,  of  haughty  and  ferocious  man 
ners,  and  abandoned  to  all  licentuousness. 
He  was  then  seized  by  the  energy  of  Omni 
potence,  and  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
awful  solemnities  of  religion  and  eternity,  as 


vine  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  which 
he  had  selected  as   a    specimen  of  Ins    whole 
moral  government  of  nations,  and  of  the  uni 
verse  itself,  and  particularly   as   an    example, 
in  which   all   might  look,    and    thence  form   a 
decided    judgment  of  God's  actual  treatment 
of  all  nations,  all  spontaneous    sovereignties, 
however  formed,  that  it  should  be,  always  had 
been,  and  always  would  be   most  exactly   ac 
cording  to  their  moral  state   for  religion    and 
virtue,  or  the  reverse.     As  he  believed,  so  he 
really  saw  God  carrying  on  this   government 
among1  all  nations :  and   that  the   rectification 
of  the  moral,  state  of  a  people,  and  suppress 
ing  vice  and  irreligion,  was  co-operating  with 
God,  and  ought  to  be  the  pole-star   of  politi 
cal  sovereigns.    Hence  he  studied  the  law  of 
the  Lord  ;  an  antiquated  work,  very  valuable 
it  might  be  supposed  as  issuing  from   infinite 
wisdom,  a.  work  however  like  the  ancient  Di 
gest  of  Justinian,  grown    obsolete  and    very 
little    attended    to    by   modern   civilians   and 
princes,  bnt  like  the  Pandects  when  found  at 
Amain,   greatly    valued.      The    sacred   Pan 
dects  were  deeply  studied  by  Oliver,  to  learn 
from  thence  the  principles  by  which  the  sove 
reign  monarch  would  govern  a  nation,  govern 
a  universe,  and  as  the  great  exemplar  for  his 
subordinate   imitation.      Thus  he   studied  the 
principles  of  the   divine  government    in   the 
Bible,  which  was   the  man  of  his  counsel,    aa 
it  was  David's,  rather  than   in   the   unprinci 
pled  deistical   views   of  the   state   of  nations, 
in  which  he  could  learn  little  more  than   the 
corrupt  and  diabolical  principles  of  a  machi- 
avelian  policy.     If  at  any  time  mistaken,   he 
made   it  however   his  ultimate  view 


Oliver's    army   would   not  be  dangerous  to  a  effectually  changed  his  heart,  gave  a  now  und  \  deavour,  to   act  his   part  under  the  God   of 
country   whose    inhabitants     were    possessed  i  decided  direction  to  the  purposes  of  his   life,   heaven  with  integrity  and   fidelity,  and  with 


of  diffusive    property,     and   were   regularly  j  reformed   his   morals,  and    recovered  "him    to 


formed    into  a  systematical   militia.      1  know 

indeed  that  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  pa 

triots,  and   the   firmest  friends  of  liberty  are 

of  a 

sub 

powerful   and    victorious,   but  not  dangerous 


a  different  opinion,  and   I  must  therefore 
mit  it.     1   myself  consider  Oliver's   army 


exemplary  piety;   in  which  ho  resolutely  per 
severed  through  life,  unsullied,  unpolluted  by 


unawed  resolution  to  prosecute  this,  and  at  nil 
events  in  personal  and  governmental  charac 
ter  1o  approve  himself  to  his  God.  In  great 


vice,  by  the  splendour  of  courts,  or  by  the  lux-  and   numerous   instances  he  appears  to  have 
urious  living  usually  attendant  upon  the  eleva-' been  the   self-denying   and  disinterested   pa 
triot.     Ho  acted  with  an  magnanimity,  a  pu 
rity   and   LTreatnoss  of  character,  in  many  trv- 


tion   to  which  he   ascended.      Like  a  citizen 
of  the  universe,  he  was  ever  seeking  the  Lord. 


to  liberty,  in  England,  though  they   were  soiasdid  King  David,  and  the  lord  chief  justice  |  ing  instances,  scarcely   to  be   equalized.     He 
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was  a  phoenix  of  ages. — The  more  his  char 
acter  is  examined,  even  with  the  severity  of 
the  most  rig-id,  but  dispassionate  justice,  the 
more  will  this  idea  force  itself  upon  us,  and 
evince  that  it  will  live  and  shine  with  a  per 
manent  and  abiding  glory.  This  for  his  reli 
gion  and  hypocrisy. 

Oliver  is  ridiculed  for  studying  the  scrip 
tures,  and  especially  for  modelling  his  laws 
and  government  by  them.  Unhappily  this  is 
too  much  considered  as  absurd  and  ridiculous 
by  Christian  civilians  and  politicians,  who  sin 
cerely  take  the  Bible  indeed  for  the  directory 
to  heaven,  but  not  for  civil  life,  and  least  of  all 
for  law  and  government.  With  avidity  we 
seize  the  scattered  scraps  and  rehquire  of  the 
ancient  legislators,  and  the  law  codes  of  states 
and  nations.  With  avidity  we  learn  wisdom, 
we  learn  the  principles  of  law  and  government, 
from  the  histories  of  nations,  from  the  fragments 
of  the  XII.  tables,  of  the  institutes  of  Numa 
Pompilius,  of  Lycurgus,  Solon.  Zoroaster, 
and  Confucius,  and  even  of  the  profoundly 
wise  code  of  the  Gentoo  laws.  All  whose 
institutes,  however,  also  pretended  to  have 
beenof  divine  original,  yet  byEuropean  civil 
ians  are  now  universally  considered  as  found 
ed  in  the  researches  and  investigations  of 
reason,  often  fallible,  various  and  contra 
dictory. 

The  Edda,  Ossian,  any  reliquiae  of  the  in 
stitutes  of  OJin,  are  read  with  admiration. 
Could  a  book  of  the  Druids  be  found,  pur 
porting  to  be  two  thousand  years  old  and 
written  by  a  Druid,  as  the  Penteteuch  by 
Moses,  describing  the  sacrifices  and  priest 
hood,  the  laws  and  history  of  the  Druidical 
system,  a  Burgoyn  would  lay  hold  of  it 
with  rapture,  and  would  neither  blush  nor 
disdain  to  learn  from  thence  the  office  of 
priesthood,  though  despising  the  mosaic  and 
Christian  priesthood.  And  even  Hume,  Gib 
bon, Voltaire  and  Rosseau,  would  read  it  with 
avidity  and  admiration,  and  deduce  from 
thence  with  triumph  as  from  the  Koran  a 
contrast  for  the  depreciation  of  Christianity. 

With  infinitely  greater  justice  might  we 
admire  and  profit  by  the  code  of  Brahim 
laws,  as  delivered  by  thePundits  and  learned 
Jurists  of  India;  in  which  are  to  be  found 
many  excellent  principles  of  law  and  equity 
as  well  as  government,  worthy  to  be  adopted 
into  the  jurisprudence  of  all  nations.  Could 
we  find  the  code  of  Alfred  it  would  be  read 
with  valuable  instruction.  If  the  reading  and 
admiration  of  those  antique  compositions,  are 
applauded  as  indicating  high  taste  and  dis 
cernment ;  why  should  the  reading  of  the  sa 
cred  code  be  reprehended  ?  In  the  Mosaic 
code,  if  we  except  the  institutes  peculiar  to 
the  successions  in  family  inheritances,  in  the 
tribunal  divisions  of  territory,  and  the  sacrifi- 
cature,  there  will  be  left  a  very  valuable  body 
of  laws  of  contracts  and  commutative  justice, 
as  well  as  of  criminal  law,  having  the  ad 
vantage  of  being  ascertained  by  God  to  be 
founded  in  eternal  reason,  and  the  universal 
immutable  law  of  nature.  It  must  therefore 
lie  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  political 
governors  and  judges  who  are  sincerely  de 
sirous  of  investigating  and  establishing  right 
eousness  and  justice  in  their  administration. 
To  Deists  this  would  be  of  no  moment;  but 
to  revelationist  civilians  it  must  be  of  unspeak 
able  utility  and  consolation.  With  peculiar 
profit  and  advantage  may  kings  and  sove- 


gn  rulers  look  to  the  character  of  David 
and  Jehosaphat,  vizirs  and  prime  ministers  to 
that  of  Darnel,  and  judges  to  that  of  Samuel  ; 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  their  examples; 
avoiding  their  errors  and  that  wherein  they 
were  disapproved  of  God;  and  imitating  their 

xcellencies  and  virtues:  with  the  singular 
icartfelt  consolation  of  knowing  with  pre 
cision  that  herein  they  are  so  far  acting  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Most  High,  by  whom 
kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice.  Judge 
Hale  was  thus  actuated.  If  a  human  system 
of  national  law,  the  principles  of  polity  and 
jovermental  administration  well  digested,  and 

;ompiled  on  the  experiment  and  wisdom  of 
ages, be  thought  worthy  the  study  of  a  judge, 
a  statesman  and  legislator,  or  politician  ;  how 
nfimtely  more  worthy  of  our  study  and  con 
templation  a  code  of  divine  law  and  jurispru 
dence,  could  we  find  such  a  one  instituted  by 
od  for  any  nation  on  earth?  Oliver  found 
such  a  one;  he  saw  this  in  that  of  the  He- 
Drew  nation.  And  under  this  view,  deceived 
or  not,  how  consistent  and  rational  and  just 
for  him  to  study  it  with  the  greatest  diligence'! 
For  besides  that  it  ascertains,  as  he  was  weak 

enough  to  believe,  the  way  to  a  better  world, 

^  * 

it  gives  innumerable    important    declarations 

and  decisions  in  national  law  and  equity, 
educes  the  principles  of  justice  in  numerous 
great  law  cases,  with  a  divine  attestation  and 
ascertainment,  thereby  superadding  a  weight, 
f  which  the  pandects  and  laws  of  all  other 
nations  are  destitute.  In  the  bible  we  are 
not  only*ascertamed  of  laws,  but  government. 
Df  what  immense  advantage  is  it  that,  in  the 
general  examples  of  kings  and  rulers  and 
statesmen,  even  under  all  the  human  corrupt 
mutilations  of  the  original  polity  given  by 
God,  we  may  learn  what  kings  and  poten 
tates  may  and  may  not,  ought  or  not  to  do, 
what  God  has  approved  and  what  disap 
proved,  in  civil,  military  and  political  admi 
nistration:  and  how  sovereigns  and  subordi 
nate  rulers,  in  what  manner  soever  elevated 
to  rule  and  dominion,  ought  to  conduct  go 
vernment,  both  for  the  welfare  of  society,  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  Most  High.  I  will  not 
commit  myself,  nor  surrender  my  own  dis 
cernment,  I  will  not  temporize  so  much  in  an 
easiness  of  concession  to  others,  though  of  the 
first  erudition,  and  highest  literary  and  pro 
fessional  abilities,  as  to  make  revelation  a 
-juestion.  They  well  know,  how  much  soever 
they  may  smile  at  our  credulity,  that  we  b«- 
ieve  it  with  firmness,  and  that,  there  are 
among  believers  men  of  equal  abilities,  and 
even  of  superior,  more  profound,  and  more 
comprehensive  erudition  :  nor  are  they  to 
conceive  that  they  monopolize  ail  the  fair  in 
quiry  in  the  world.  I  should  as  readily  sur 
render  the  demonstrations  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  and  astronomy  as  the  demonstra 
tions  of  revelation  to  fanciful  philosophic  the 
orists  and  visionaries.  We  have  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables  in  believing  the 
system  of  revelation.  For  a  state  or  civilian 
that  believes  it,  shall  it  be  turned  to  their  re 
proach,  that  they  attend  to  it  and  use  it  accord 
ingly  ?  that  it  should  become  the  daily  use 
both  of  princes  and  subjects  ]  a  use,  which 
the  disciples  of  Confucius  and  Rosseau  would 
themselves  applaud  and  announce  worthy  to 
be  adopted  and  recommended,  the  moment 
they  should  see  it  as  we  do,  a  divine  verity. 
Let  Oliver  then  be  no  longer  reviled  for  re 


verencing  the  law  of  his  God,  as  a  legislator 
and   politician,  as  well  as  Q.cJtristtan. 

And  as  to  his  tyranny  :  let  us  once  be  de 
termined, that  the  dissolution  of  the  long  parli 
ament  was  just  and  necessary;  necessity  will 
then  require  some  character  to  do  it,  and  that 
some  such  head  should  arise  to  do  the  work, 
and  assume  the  government.  Thus  necessity 
required  the  American  resistance  to  parliament ; 
necessity  required  a  congress,  an  Adams,  a 
Hancock,  a  Randolph,  a  Jefferson,a  Rutledge, 
a  pious  Gadsden  ;  necessity  required,  legiti 
mated  and  justified  the  act  of  independency, 
and  the  dismemberment  of  the  United  Slates 
from  the  British  empire.  Oliver  was  eleva 
ted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  commonwealth 
by  a  necessity,  both  as  it  respected  himself 
personally  and  the  republic,  which  precludes 
and  annihilates  all  ideas  of  usurpation.  He 
:nterprized,  and  by  his  fortitude  united  with 
heroic  wisdom,  he  did  that,  which,  in  a  polity 
unviolated  by  its  governors  and  administra 
tors,  would  have  been  usurpation;  but' in 
this  infracted  and  tumultuous  period,  was  a 
glorious  deliverance,  rescue,  and  conservation 
of  liberty.  He  seized  the  helm  and  saved 
the  ship,  when  the  course  its  pilots  steered 
was  to  certain  ruin  and  destruction.  At  one 
bold  stroke  he  destroyed  the  perpetuation  of 
the  parliament,  and  left  all  open  for  a  free  re 
publican  establishment.  And  it  was  soon 
manifest  that  tins  dissolution  was  very  grate 
ful  and  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  people.  Thus  he  brought  the  nation  to 
the  very  object  of  the  parliamentary  war. 
Every  thing  was  now  open  and  prepared  for 
the  nation  to  form  its  own  constitution,  found 
ed  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
But  the  nation  was  not  ripe  for  deliverance. 
It  was  not  ripe  for  the  unnatural  union  and 
consolidation  of  the  three  kingdoms,  on  which, 
as  to  subjugation  by  force,  Fairfax  was  right 
and  Oliver  erred.  It  was  ripe  for  a  republi 
can  polity  for  England,  and  no  more  at- that 
time.  But  the  necessary  light  and  wisdom 
was  withheld  from  them.  The  comprehen 
sive  views  of  Cromwell  and  the  patriots 
grasped  at  too  much,  at  more  than  was  pre 
pared  then  to  hold  together.  Their  uniting 
three  kingdoms  was  a  then  impracticable  ana 
delusory  object.  Had  the  convention  parlia 
ment  of  1C53  made  England  only  the  object 
of  their  republican  polity,  they  might  perhaps 
have  succeeded.  Scotland  could  not  then  bear 
to  bury  their  sovereignty  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  in  the  commonwealth  of  England. 

The  principles  of  the  constitution  were 
good.  The  work  was  well  begun,  but  never 
perfected.  It  was  well  done  in  part,  that  is 
for  the  delusive  protectorate,  and  an  elective 
triennial  and  well  apportioned  house  of  com 
mons  ;  saving  its  object  was  too  extensive,  the 
consolidation  of  three  kingdoms  then  imprac 
ticable  :  It  also  well  regulated  as  to  the  elect 
ive  and  succession  of  the  other  house,  or 
house  of  lords,  making  them  in  a  certain 
mode  dependent  upon  the  house  of  commons. 
— Upon  this  constitution,  which  was  regular 
ly  brought  into  use,  the  elevation  of  Oliver 
to  the  protectorate  was  regular,  and  legal, 
and  no  usurpation.  He  was  no  usurper,  but 
legally  and  constitutionally  invested  with  the 
supremacy  in  dominion. 

However  these  happy  beginnings  were  ne 
ver  firmly  finished,  and  the  whole  fabric  was 
overturned  at  the  restoration  ;  yet  the  great 
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work,  and  the  whole  great  enterprise  of  tht 
long  parliament  and  protectorate,  make  an  im 
porlant  and  glorious  period  in  tlie  history  of 
England,  by  far  the  most  distinguished  anc 
glorious  in  the  English  history  from  Alfred  ti 
the  presc'nt  time. — This  memorable  conflict 
and  struggle  has  proved  the  means  of  fhe 
conservation  of  all  the  liberty  remaining  in 
the  English  constitution;  and  furnished  at 
example  for  the  contemplation  of  ages,  and 
to  which  the  English  nation  will  ever  hav 
recourse,  until  in  some  future  period,  animat 
ed  by  the  examples  of  these  patriots,  and  re 
suming  their  principles,  they  will  act  them 
out  to  their  full  ext=nt,  reform  and  perfect 
their  policy,  and  work  out  the  salvation  of  lib 
erty.  And  so  great  will  be  the  future  bene 
fit  of  the  example  of  this  period,  it  will  abun 
dantly  repay  ail  the  blood  and  treasure  ex 
pended  in  the  glorious  contest  with  tyranny, 
from  1641  to  1660,  inclusive  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  regicid.es  who  were  ingloriously  sacri 
ficed  at  the  restoration.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  parliamentary  opposition  to  Charles  I.  no 
man  doubts  but  his  tyranny  would  have  been 
increased,  till  the  parliamentwould  have  been 
no  more,  or  reduced  to  a  cypher,  and  the  go 
vernment  become  as  arbitrary  and  despotic  as 
that  of  France  or  Spain.  This  glorious  strug 
gle  gave  a  check  to  it;  and  though  abortive 
by  the  return  of  despotism,  will  be  revived 
again  and  again  in  the  nation,  with  redoubled 
and  redoubling  force,  until  it  shall  at  length 
establish  an  enlightened  and  happy  polity. 
There  will  the  meritorious  characters  which 
shone  and  displayed  themselves  in  the  ante 
cedent  periods,  of  efforts  leading  on  to  this 
great  and  glorious  event,  receive  the  lasting 
tribute  of  perpetual  estimation  and  honour. 

No  more  will  the  immortal  Oliver  then  be 
considered  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper, but  as  one 
who  was  legally  and  regularly  invested  with 
the  protectorate,  and  as  one  executing  that 
high  betrustment  with  integrity  and  ability, 
and  with  an  unexampled  equity  and  bene 
volence.  Reing  installed  in  office,  "  he  pro 
ceeded  to  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  which 
he  used  at  home  with  great  moderation  and 
equity,  but  so  effectually  asserted  at  all  for 
eign  courts,  that  he  soon  made  the  greatest 
figure  in  Europe,  and  received  marks  of  re 
spect  from  all  the  sovereigns  in  Christendom, 
who  trembled  at  his  power,  and  courted  his 
friendship,  at  the  same  time  that  they  hated 
his  person."*  He  reformed  the  laws,  and  for 
this  end  joined  and  availed  himself  of  the  as 
sistance  of  persons  of  the  greatest  integrity 
and  ability,  to  consider  how  the  laws  mi^ht 
be  made  plain,  short  and  easy.  He  took  care 
to  put  into  seats  of  justice,  men  of  the  most 
known  integrity  and  ability;  he  reformed  the 
chancery  ;  he  was  of  great  discernment  in  cha 
racters,  and  filled  ail  the  offices  of  every  de 
partment,  civil,  military  and  naval,  with  the  best 
get  of  officers  ever  known  in  the  nation.  And 
when  he  had  done  this,  he  awed  them  into  fidel 
ity.  Ho  sot  them  to  work,  and  he  saw  that  the 
work  was  done.  They  knew  he  would  not 
be  trifled  with,  they  all  knew  it  must  be  done, 
and  it  was  done.  Never  was  the  whole  ays- 
lorn  of  interior  government  carried  on  with 
more  firmness,  justice  and  order,  or  freer 
from  corruption,  oppression  and  injustice.  He 
was  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to 
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It  was  excellent.      He  appointed   ma 
jor-generals  to  superintend  the  interior  magis- 


stratus    in  every     county, 
possible  for  any  governor 


"  It   was 
to  show   more 


hardly 
re- 


them  that  did  well.  He  established  liberty !  ally  love  one  another."  Though  the  public 
of  conscience.  His  government  was  impar-  use  of  the  common  prayer  was  denied  to  the 
tiul,  peaceable,  mild  and  moderate,  but  ener-  episcopal  party,  yet  he  allowed  the  use  of 
getic  and  efficacious,  and  firm  as  the  moun-  their  rites  in  private  houses :  and  milder 

courses  were  then  taken  than  under  the  ty 
ranny  of  others."  Ideas,  how  just,  liberal 
and  noble  !  how  becoming  the  dignity  and  be 
nevolence  of  the  head  and  father  of  a  repub 
lic  !  An  example  how  worthy  the  emulation, 
the  imitation  of  all  sovereigns  ! 

The  purity  of  his  principles  are  called  in 
question,  or  rather  now  with  one  consent  re 
probated  by  all. — Shall  we  say  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  ultimately  actuated  by  the 
views  of  patriotism  and  public  weal  1  Had 
any  other  man  done  half  the  good  arid  ex 
cellent  things  for  the  regulation  of  the  public 
welfare,  he  would  have  left  his  character  for 


urd  than  Cromwell ^lid  for  the  rights  and 
properties  of  private  men.  He  supplied  -the 
benches  at  Westminster  with  the  ablest  law 
yers,  whom  he  had  invited  to  the  public  ser 
vice.  Maynard,  Twisden,  Newdigate,  Wind- 
ham,  and  other  gentlemen  of  great  integrity 
and  learning,  were  made  by  him  sergeants  at 
law,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  afterwards  the 
famous  lord  chief  justice  Sir  Matthew,  was 
advanced  to  be  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
was  latin  secretary, 
done  honour  to  the 


Milton,  the  great  Milton 
a  man  that  would   have 


mightiest  monarch,  to  the  most  polite  and 
learned  court  in  the  best  ages."* — Nor  can 
we  better  sum  up  the  character  of  the  civil 
government  at  this  time,  than  in  the  follow- 
1  extract  which  is  chiefly  taken  from  Echard, 


a  most  virulent  enemy  of  the 
his  friends. — 


protector   anc 


"Cromwell,  though  he  proceeded  in  an  ar- 
aitrary  manner  against  those  who  contested 
lis  authority,  yet  in  all  other  cases,  where  the 
.ife  of  his  jurisdiction  was  not  concerned,  he 
seemed  to  have  a  great  reverence  for  the 
aw  and  the  constitution,  rarely  interposing 
Between  party  and  party  :  and  to  do  him  jus 
tice,  there  appeared  in  his  government  many 
things  that  were  truly  great  and  praiseworthy. 
Justice,  as  well  distributive  as  commutative, 
was  by  him  restored  almost  to  its  ancient 
grace  and  splendour :  the  judges  executed 
1'isness,  according  to 
laws,  except  some 

ew,  where  himself  was  immediately  con 
cerned,  being  permitted  to  have  their  full 
brce  npon  all,  without  impediment  or  delay, 
men's  manners,  outwardly  at  least,  became 
ikewise  reformed,  either  by  removing  the  in 
centives  to  luxury,  or  by  means  of  the  ancient 
aws  now  revived,  and  put  in  execution. 
There  was  a  strict  discipline  kept  in  his  court, 
where  drunkenness,  whoredom  and  extortion 
were  either  banished,  or  severely  rebuked. 
Trade  began  again  to  flourish  and 
and  most  things  to  put  on  a  happy 


their  office  without  cove* 
aw  and  equity,  and   tin 


prosper, 


pros 
perous  aspect.  The  protector  also  shewed 
a  great  regard  to  the  advancement  of  leani 
ng,  and  was  a  great  encouraafer  of  it.  The 
iniverjity  of  Oxford  in  particular,  acknow- 
edged  his  highness's  respect  to  them  in 
continuing  their  chancellor,  and  bestowing  on 
he  public  library  the  twenty-four  Greek  ma 
nuscripts,  and  munificently  allowing  one  hun 
dred  pounds  a  year  to  a  divinity  reader.  He 
.Iso  ordered  a  scheme  to  be  drawn  up  for 
bunding  and  endowing  a  college  at  Durham, 
"or  the  convenience  of  the  northern  students. 
Towards  all  who  complied  with  his  plea 
sure,  and  courted  his  protection,  he  manifest 
ed  great  civility,  generosity  and  courtesy. 
*Jo  man  seemed  to  be  more  tender  of  the 
;lergy  than  himself,  though  he  would  not  list 
himself  to  any  particular  sect,  saying  "it 
was  his  only  wish  to  see  the  church  in  peace, 
ind  that  all  would  gather  into  one  sheepfold, 
mder  one  shepherd,  Jesus  Christ,  and  mutu- 


real   patriotism   unproblematical. 


were  his  actions  the  most  WISP] 


efficacious  for  the  public  good 


-ly  a 
,  but 


Not  only 
dapted  and 
he  appears 


as  uniformly  actuated  by  a  fixed  regard  to 
public  justice  and  right,  as  it  appears  possible 
for  a  character  whose  aggrandizement  arose 
out  of  the  aggrandizement  and  true  glory  of 
the  state  he  governed.  It  is  insidious  to  as 
cribe  all  to  sinister  and  separate  personal 
views  in  a  character  of  so  much  public  use 
fulness.  But  it  is  said  he  once  put  the  ques 
tion  to  Whitelock,  "  What  if  a  man  should 
take  upon  him  to  be  king  V — letting  out  the 
secret  that  ambition  and  lust  of  dominion  was 
his  ruling  passion  and  ultimate  view.  He  saw 
further  than  Whitelock  :  he  knew  the  nation 
and  parliament  were  ripening  into  ideas  of 
the  necessity  of  kingship,  and  knew  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  republicanism,  his  great 
idol.  And  what  if  sounding  the  public  senti 
ment,  and  being  too  knowing  for  Whitelock, 
he  took  him  in  with  this  subtil  question,  and 
by  it  unlocked  all  Whitelock's  heart,  without 
lisclosing  his  own.  Very  instructive  and 
useful  was  this  conversation  to  Cromwell, 


who   left    his   friend 
the   world,   as  if  he 


to  deceive   himself  and 
aspired   to  the   crown, 
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when  nothing  was  more  abhorrent  to  him. 
The  experiment  was  made  upon  him  :  the 
crown  and  title,  with  all  its  flattering  glories 
were  offered  to  him,  and  with  the  greatest 
importunity  pressed  upon  him,  by  the  unani 
mous  voice  of  a  misjudging  parliament,  joined 
with  the  first  law  characters  in  the  nation. 
He  was  wiser  and  saw  farther  than  all  the 
Darliament.  He  saw  that  by  accepting  the 
:itle  the  object  for  which  he  and  the  nation 
lad  been  contending,  a  free  state,  would  be 
jiven  up,  and  this  was  as  dear  to  him  as  to  a 
Washington.  The  national  object  would  be 
now  changed  into  a  family  personal  contest, 
whether  Cromwell  or  Stuart  should  be  king. 
Cromwell  could  have  been  king,  but  his  idol 
iberty  and  the  commonwealth  must  be  given 
up.  Not  the  gratification  of  ambition,  but 
"aithfulness  to  his  country's  cause  operated, 
and  he  nobly  declined  the  proffered,  the  de- 
usory,  the  ruinous  glory.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  the  uniform  tenor  of  all  his  conduct,  wher 
critically,  justly  and  candidly  examined,  hr 
ever  appears,  to  a  distinguished  degree  of 
fidelity  and  perseverance,  to  have  been  de 
cidedly  actuated  by  pure  and  patriotic  mo 
tives.  Nor  was  it  because,  under  the  name 
of  protector  he  had  got  the  substance,  and 
was  possessed  of  equal  power  with  a  king, 
which  was  not  the  truth  ;  it  was  because  he 
saw  that  hereby  the  cause  would  be  given  up, 
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and   the   government    return   to    a    tyranny.;  the  ministers   and  churches,  what  kind  of  ar- 1  plainly   disi 

And  his  ideas  were  verified  at  the  restoration,  tificial  polity  they  might   agree  for  prudential    heads  of  nations,  !/\    «  haiever  appellation  de- 


ihe    Duces,    the    Reges,    the 


Let  republican  liberty  and  the  establishment  j  and  wise  reasons  to  throw  themselves  into, 
of  the  collective  body  of  the  people  in  the  whether  into  an  hierarchy  consisting  of  vari- 
possession  of  their  laws  and  rights,  be  con-  ous  grades  and  subordinations  under  one  pon- 
sidered  as  Oliver's  ruling  motives,  and  all  his  .tiff,  or  a  number  of  hierarchies  under  different 
conduct  may  be  resolved,  without  having  re-  pontiffs,  or  independent  supreme  heads,  or 
course  to  corruption,  venality,  ambition.  He  |  however  they  should  modify  themselves  into 
would  thereby  be  prompted  to  all  the  daring,  | presbyteries, "classes  of  assemblies — all  of  it 


the  great  an  1  heroic  actions  which  adorn  and 
immortalize  his  character.  The  more  thorough 
ly  this  character  is  examined,  even  with  a 
rigidly  just,  but  unacrimonious  severity,  the 
more  will  it  approve  itself  as  an  high  example 
of  purity  in  governmental  and  political  life. 
I  have  said  that  Oliver  was  tried  with  the 


signated,  still  the  jmtre.t  patrias.  The  adiii- 
tions  powers  annexed  to  their  titles  afterwards, 
caused  them  to  grow  up  to  tyranni,  gover 
nors  of  will.  Not  so  in  the  beginning,  when 
they  were  like  the  Sachems  of  Indian  nations. 
And  perhaps  the  primeval  polities  may  have 
subsisted  and  survived  with  puritv  in  the  In 
dian  sachemdoms,  which  however  hereditary 
are  so  in  a  mode  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
every  mind  they  must  be  stript  of  all  this,  j  world,  though  perfectly  understood  by  them- 


must  be   considered   as   only  human  counsel, 
and   not  all  jure  divino.     In   the   candor  of 


towards  discerning  the  true  scripture  bishop. 
It  surely  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  neither 
the  omniscient  Jesus,  who  certainly  foresaw 


selves  ;  nor  is  any  man  able  with  our  present 
ignorance  to  comprehend  the  genius  of  their 
polity  or  laws,  which  I  am  persuaded  are 

the  growth  and  multiplication  of  his  churches,  wise,  beautiful  and  excellent,  rightly  and  fair 
ly  understood,  however  hitherto  despised  by 
Europeans  and  Americans.  We  think  of  a 
Sachem  as  an  European  kingin  his  little  tribe, 
and  negociate  with  him  under  mistaken  trans- 


title  of  a  king,  and  declined  it.     Many  of  the  nor  the   inspired  apostles,  should,  ever  have 

true  patriots  sincerely,  as  well  as  others  from  suggested,   nor  have   left  any  directions    fur 

ensnaring   views   to  reconcile  the  nation  to  a  the  arrangement  and  formation  of  any   syste- 

return    to   monarchy  and   revocation   of   the  matical  hierarchies,  or  indeed  of  any  co'mbi- 

royal  family,    were   fond   that   Oliver  should  I  nations   or  polity   at   all,  out  of  a   particular  i  atlanlic  ideas.     And  so  are  frequently  finding 

have  assumed  the  name  of  a  king.      But  he  congregation,   if  they   had    seen  it  necessary  I  'hem  cyphers  to  certain  purposes  without  the 

saw  beyond  them  all,  that  it  was  time   to  lay  or  expedient,  for  the  well  being  of  the  Cj.tho-  j  collective  council  of  warriors,  who  are  all  the 

the  name,  as  well  as  the  thing  aside.     Such  I  He  or  universal  church.      The  presumption  is  men   OI>   the   nation,    whose    subordination  is 

and  so  various,  so  complicated,  perplexed  and     •  '        "'    '        ''  '  — ..i-J  — J  --  C..-J  --   .t....  :_  .1  _   «--_j-»  _ 

indefinite  had  become  the  association  of  ideas 

connected  with  that  name,  that  its  further  use 

was  dangerous,  under  the  most  expressly  de- 


fined  and  well  limited  descriptions.     No  man  I  dangerous,  as   it  has   proved  in  history.      In 


knows  the   prerogatives   of  the   crown   witl 
precision,  in  any  state   in   Europe  to  this  day 
— All  is   lost  in  clouds  and  incomprehensible 
mystery. — Like     the    title  of   bishop,    whicl 
has  become,  in  the  notorious  confession  of  al 
men,  a  very   different  thins;  from  the  origina 
scripture    bishop.     All  the  world  knows  that 
the  scripture   bishop   differs  from   the   titular 
bishop  of  the  middle  and  subsequent  ages,  by 
the  additions  paraphernalia  of  civil,    political 
and  ecclesiastical    powers,  and   even  in  some 
instances  of  secular  sovereignty   in    civil  do 
minion,  as  Mentz,    Cologne,   and  Osnaburg ; 
as  well  as  in  the  twenty-six   English  bishops, 
and  in   most  of  the  episcopacy  of  the  Latin, 
and  in  some   instances,  of  the   Greek  church 
particularly    in    Russia.       While    all     along 
through  every  age  have  been  to  be  found  all 
over  Christendom,  amidst  the   general   ship 
wreck  and    prostitution  of  the  apostolic  insti 
tution,  the   scattered  remains  of  the  primeval 
scripture  episcopacy,  in  the  pastorate,  or  pri- 
inacv   in   the   coequal  eldership   of  a  single 
congregational  church.      Papa,  or   pope,  was 
the  common  and  universal  appellation  of  the 
clergv,  both  bishops  and  presbyters,  through 
out  Christendom,  in  the  second  and  third  cen 
turies,  and  continues  to  be  so   to  this   day   in 
the    Russian     Greek     church.        But   though 
originally   signifying  only    Father,  it  has  ac 
quired  such   odium   and   infamy   in    western 
Europe,  that  there   is  not  a  protestant  bishop 
but  would  now  abhor  and  disdain  it.     After 
the  present  war  of  kings,  the  very  name  king 
will  become  equally  odious  and  infamous. 

Supposing  Christendom  at  a  given  time,  as 
the  present,  should  consist  of  130  millions  of 
nominal  Christians ;  and  these  resolved  into  | 
130  thousand  churches,  or  congregations  of  a 
thousand  souls  each  ;  and  that  each  of  these 
congregations  were  furnished  and  organized 


strong,  that  Christ  did  not  see  it  to  be  neces-  settled  and  as  fixed  as  that  in  the  feudal  sys- 
sary  ;  and  from  the  apostolic  predictions  of  I  tern.  Af  times  we  see  a  Sachem  dictating 
an  ecclesiastical  apostacy,  he  certainly  fore-  with  the  seeming  authority  of  a  despot,  and 
saw,  as  Clement  informs  us,  that  it  would  be  ne  is  obeyed  because  of  the  united  sense  of 

the  nation — never  otherwise.  On  their  views 
of  society  their  policy  is  perfect  wisdom.  So 
ancient  kingship  and  council  monarchy  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  was  like  that  of  Me'chise- 
dek,  lenient,  wise  and  efficacious. — This  still 
lives  in  Africa  and  among  some  of  the  hordes 
of  Tartars,  as  it  did  in  Montezuma  and  Man 
go  Capac.  But  these  primi  inter  pares  soon 
grew  up  to  beasts  of  prey  ;  until  ages  ago 
government  has  been  consigned  to  the  will  of 
monarchs,  and  this  even  with  the  consent  of 
the  people,  deluded  by  the  idea  that  a  father 
ol  his  people  could  not  rule  but  with  affection 


reviewing  the  state  of  the  church,  we  ought 
carefully  to  distinguish  what  is  of  divine  and 
what  of  human  wisdom.  We  do  this  with 
respect  to  the  inspired  books,  and  the  unin 
spired,  with  clear  and  certain  precision. 
With  such  a  distinction  and  analysis  we  may 
easily  discover  the  scripture  bishops,  which 
when  stripped  of  all  additions  paraphernalia, 
will  all  become  fratres  brethren,  and  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  humble  pastors,  the 
untitled  common  ministers  of  the  churches. 
But  if  any  sect  or  body  of  Christians  are 
pleased  with  a  sacerdotal  hierarchy,  ascend 
ing  through  various  gradations,  dignities  and 
eminencies,  "from  the  dirt  to  the  skies;"* 
yet  let  them  all  cease  to  think,  there  is  any 
jus  divinwit.  in  such  a  polity. 

In  like  manner,  we  are  not  to  infer  the 
primeval  meaning  of  a  king,  or  title  of  the 
:hief  ruler  of  a  sovereignty  among  the  na- 


and  wisdom.  These  in  Greece  and  Sicily 
were  called  Tyranni,  to  distinguish  from  Ar- 
chons,  princes  and  other  rulers  by  council. 
All  government  was  left  to  will,  hoped  and 
expected  to  have  been  a  wise  will.  But  the 
experiment  raised  such  horrorand  detestation, 
and  this  official  title  has  for  ages  become  so 
disgustful  and  obnoxious,  that  kings  them- 


with  a  presbytery,  and  each  a  bishop  or  pas-  b!lck  into  early" antiquity,  and  descend  thence 
tor  at  its  head,  that  is  a  bishop,  priests  and|even  )ate  ;nto  the  mnrtjai  ageS|  we  shall  find 
deacons  for  each  congregation;  this  would  I  the  rfjjquia  oftne  orjcvjna|  policies,  especially 
be  the  scripture  model  and  polity  for  *«jm  Hesrferia,  G*|il;  Belgiura  and  Britain,  and 

church,   and  thus  jure  divino.     Now  for  the  I  I 

purposes  of  fraternal  communication  both  of  |  *  Muyhew. 


tions,  from  the  meaning  to  which   it  has  long!  ]selv<-s_fannot   endure  it.      Never   will  a  king 

*rown  up  by  use  in  the  ages  of  tyranny  and 

istirpation.  Kings,  Afelakim,  leaders,  rulers 
were  primeval  in  all  nations  and  countries 
around  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  must  have 

)een  from  the  spontaneous  nature  of  univer 
sal  society.  The  first  seventy-two  nations 

mmediately  after  Babel  had  them.  But  what 
were  these  primeval  kings  ?  Not  despots, 
rulers  by  their  own  will,  but  actors  forth  of 

he  counsel   and    will  of  the  people,   in  what 

or  the    public  weal  was  by  the  people  con- 

ided  to  their  execution,  as  primi  inter  pares 
confiliario*,  the  first  or  chief  baron  in  the 
teutonic  policies,  of  a  presidential,  not  auto 
cratical  authority,  the  organ  of  the  supreme 
council,  but  of  no  separate  and  disjoined 
power.  Early  indeed  among  the  Oriental 
nations  sprung  up  a  few  Ninuses,  while  in 
general  for  ages,  particularly  in  Europe,  they 
ere  what  they  ought  to  b>\  If  we  recede 


hereafter   assume   the   name   of  a  tyrant,  nor 
give  the  name  of  Bastile  to  a  national  or  state 
prison.       The   brazen   bull  of   Phalaris   was 
used   once  ;  has  been   disused   two  thousand 
years  ;  and   will   never  be  used   again.      So 
the  name  of  a  king  now  excites   horror,  and 
is  become  as  odious  in  Europe,  as  that  oftyr- 
annus  at  Athens,  Syracuse  and   Agrigentum. 
The  name  and  title  of  king  will  soon  become 
as  disgustful  to  supreme  magistrates,  in  every 
polity,  as  that  of  tyrant,  to  which  it  is  become 
synonymous  and  equipollent.      It  may  take  a 
century  or  two  yet  to  accomplish   this  extir 
pation  of  title  ;  but  the  die  is  cast,  kingship  is 
at  an  end  ;  like  a  girdled  tree  in  the  forest,  it 
may  take  a   little  time  to  wither  and  die — but 
t  is  dying — and  in  dying,  die  it  must.     Slay- 
ng  the  monster  was  happily  begun  by  Oliver  : 
but  the  people  spared  its  life,  judicially  given 
up  by  heaven   to  be   whipped,  scourged  and 
tormented    with    it  two    or  three  centuries 
more,  unless   it  may  be  now  in  its  last  gasps. 
Now    there    must   be   a   supreme   and  chief 
ruler  in   every  society,  in   every   polity  :  and 
was  it  not  for  the  complex   association  of  in 
sidious  ideas,   ideas  of  dread  and  horror  con 
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nected  with  the   appellation   king,  or  could  it  he  would  then  have  done:   he  might  have  he 


be  purged  and  restored  to  the  purity  of  an 
tiquity,  it  might  si  ill  be  safely  used  in  a  re 
public.  But  this  can  nnt  be  done  : — It  must 
therefore  bo  relegated  i,:t.o  contemptuous  ne 
glect.  And  a  new  appellation  must  be  taken 
-up — very  immaterial  what  it  is,  so  it  he  de 
fined  to  be  but.  iirimus  inter  pares,  cr/n/i/ tartan, 
stand  on  frequent  election,  and  heredilation 
forever  repudiated  and  banished.  The  charm 
and  unintelligible  mysteries  wrapped  up  in 
the,  name  of  a  kins  beinsr  done  away,  the 


way  would  he  open  for  all  nations  to  a  ration 
al  government  and  policy,  on  such  plain  and 
obvious  genera.1  principles,  as  would  be  intel 
ligible  to  the  plainest  rustic,  to  the  substantial 
yeomanry,  or  men  of  landed  estates,  which 
ought  to  be  the  body  of  the  population.  Every 
one  could  understand  it  as  plain  as  a  Locke 
or  a  Camden.  And  whatever  the  Filrners 
and  Acherlys  may  say,  the  common  people 
are  abundantly  capable  and  susceptible  of 
such  a  polity.  It  is  greatly  wise  therefore  to 
reject  the  very  name  of  a  king.  Many  of 
the  enlightened  civilians  of  the  long  parlia 
ment  and  protectorate  saw  this.  Oliver  saw 
it.  And  who  shall  say,  this  was  not  the  go 
verning  reason  of  his  rejecting  it.  —  From 
reading  his  sensible  and  masterly  answer  to 
parliament,  1  believe  it  was  his  true  and  only 
reason,  [f  acting  on  such  a  motive  is  ever 
possible  to  the  efforts  of  humanity,  Oliver,  of 
all  men,  was  the  man  to  do  it.  Certainly  he 
could  have  exercised  more  power  under  the 
title  of  a  king,  than  under  that  of  a  protector, 
which  was  far,  very  far  more  limited,  besides 
the  certain  hereditation  of  the  crown  in  his 
family.  It  is  impossible  justly  to  ascribe  his 
refusal  to  avidity  for  power  or  family  honour. 
In  the  course  of  this  disquisition,  and  es 
pecially  in  this  chapter,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  I  am  not  to  be  considered,  as  the  simple 
historian,  hut  as  professedly  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  judges  and  the  general  cause  of 
liberty,  and  as  adducing  historical  testimonies 
and  statements,  to  be  applied  in  illustrating 
and  establishing  such  a  defence.  To  this  end 
a  review  of  the  principles  of  the  long  parlia 
ment  and  protectorate  becomes  necessary,  in 
every  mind,  for  with  them  the  cause  of  the 
judges  stands  or  falls. 

I  proceed  then  and  say,  that  Oliver  was 
again  tried  in  a  second  capital  instance.  Con 
nected  with  the  ambition  for  royalty,  would 
naturally  be  that  of  an  ambition  for  heredita- 
ting  this  honour  in  his  family.  The  protecto 
rate  was  by  the  constitution  for  life  indeed, 
but  elective.  It  was  doubtless  in  Oliver's 
power  to  have  made  it  hereditary.  Through 
the  whole  course  of  his  administration,  d 


roically  displayed  a  fresh  proof  of  his   disin 
terested     and    incorruptible     patriotism,     and 
-It   is  in  vain   however   to 


scted 

imuse    ourselves   with    conjectures 
sagacious   a   character,    as   Oliver's. 


upon 
Let 


rather  substitute  ourselves  in  his  case,  and 
judge  how  so  discerning  and  wise  a  man  as 
Oliver  would  have  acted  in  the  then  present 
circumstances.  He  plainly  saw  such  grow 
ing  and  spreading  inclination  in  the  nation  for 
the  return  of  monarchy,  and  even  of  the 
Stuart  family,  that  however  he  might  have 
hoped  to  have  warded  it  off  in  1653,  yet  by 
IGoS  he  as  clearly  and  satisfactorily  foresaw 
the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  cause,  and 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  by  the  union  of 
the  monarchical  members  and  open  royalists, 
as  if  he  had  received  it  by  prophecy.  He 
saw  the  tide  was  turningand  would  overwhelm 
all.  In  this  to  me  indubitable  despairof  a  good 
but  lost  cause,  what  heart  would  he  have, 
had  he  been  as  ambitious  as  Ca?sar,  for  con 
certing  and  enterprising  plans  for  the  heredi 
tation  of  the  protectorate]  Add  to  this,  that 
had  such  a  thing  been' his  wish,  he  too  well 
hscerned  and  judged  of  characters,  even 
those  of  his  own  family,  not  to  know,  that  the 
pacific,  mild  and  inoffensive  Richard,  had 
neither  a  fortitude  nor  wisdom,  nor  spirit  of 
enterprise  equal  to  such  a  crisis.  Indeed  his 
family  situation  was  very  peculiar  and  trying. 
He  had  four  daughters  and  two  sons.  He 
was  so  effectually  deserted  by  them,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  have  entertained  any  he 
reditary  hopes  or  prospects. 

Bridget — was   against   monarchy    and   the 

•       i  r     i 

protectorate,  even  in  her  tatoer. 

Elizabeth — against  her  father's  religion — a 
pious  episcopalian  ;  a  friend  and  partisan  for 
both  Charleses. 

Mary — for  monarchy   and  the   restoration. 


directions,  he  as  simply  just  answered,  yes  ; 
on  what  his  sagacity  knew,  if  he  had  any  sa 
gacity  left,  would  be  perfectly  nugatory.  Hud 
they  asked  him, 


' 


any    intrigues   and  move- 
Do  we   ever   hear  of  his 


he  ever  discover 
ments  this  wny  ? 
negotiations  this  way  1  Yes.it  is  said,  that 
at  his  death.,  he  consented  that  his  son  Richard 
should  be  proclaimed  as  his  successor.  This 
was  true.  And  this  is  all;  and  perhaps 
this  was  after  death  had  invaded  his  menta 
powers.  Had  Oliver  felt  his  wish,  and  hat 
he  perceived  the  general  sense  of  the  natioi 
for  it,  and  hud  he  foreseen  that  such  an  estab 
lishment  would  have  received  national  sup 
port,  we  will  for  the  present  say,  that  lit 
would  hnve  hesitated,  if  not  closed  in  with 
the  measure;  ho  would  have  beoti  corrupt 
ed,  if  in  such  a  statement  it.  would  have  been 
corruption.  But  we  in  vain  conjecture,  what 


Frances — willing  to  have  married  King 
Charles  II  :  to  which  her  mother  consented 
with  earnestness,  and  was  for  having  Oliver 
iign  the  charte  Uanclie. 

So  the  protector  and  his  cause,  given  up 
and  deserted  by  his  wife,  and  all  his  daught- 
rs.  Nor  were  the  two  sons  very  tenacious 
>f  the  cause.  He  therefore  never  had  a  se 
rious  thought  that  Richard  could  possibly  suc 
ceed.  And  could  he  have  foreseen  the  con 
tinuance  and  perpetuity  of  his  beloved  com- 
non  wealth,  to  which  horeditation  he  knew 
,viis  a  poison,  I  believe  from  the  tenour  and 
irmness  of  his  former  conduct,  he  would 
:iave  given  a  new  and  singular  proof  of  his 
patriotism,  and  have  discountenanced  and  re 
jected  the  election  of  his  own  son,  lest  it 
should  have  led  on  to  this  baneful  heredita 
tion.  But,  as  I  said,  he  knew  that  the  resto 


ration  would  soon  take  place,  and  therefore 
discovered  no  fruitless  intrigues  against  it. 
He  well  knew  that  whatever  might  be  done, 
nothing  could  prevent  it.  His  council  and 
parliament  were  perfectly  at  a  loss,  what 
were  his  wishes,  and  he  never  disclosed  to 
any  man  this  despair,  which  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  he  felt  to  the  heart.  The  election 
of  a  protector  was  with  the  lords  of  the 
council :  they  judged  or  conjectured  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  him,  to  be  succi 
his  son:  and  just  as  he  was  expiring,  and  had 
done  with  the  world,  they  simply  asked  him 
his  pleasure,  whether  Richard  should  be  pro 
claimed  }  and  without  the  least,  comment 


i  his    senses,   whether 

say,  D.jsborpugh,  Whalley  or  Fleetwood, 
should  have  been  proclaimed,  his  answer 
might  have  been  the  same.  lie  had  heroi 
cally  fought  through  and  sustained  the  cause, 
but  he  knew  it  terminated  with  his  death. 
Oliver,  if  any  man,  ought  to  be  credited  it 
his  declarations  of  sincerity,  necessity  an 

bedience   to  the  calls  only  of  God  and,  bin 
country :    for  I  believe  he  was  so  thoroughly 
sick  of  the  world,  even  before  he  ascended  to 
the  protectorate,  that  it  had    no    charms  for 
him;  and  that  he   would    gladly,  if  possible, 
have  escaped  the  burdensome  and  dangerous 
honour,  and  evanished   from   public   life   int.  p 
retirement   and    obscurity.       And    especially 
long  before  he  left  the  world,  he  was    sulxlu- 
cd  and  brought  to  sell  this  humility  and   self 
annihilation.      For   certainly   such    a  state  of 
id  and   especially    of  a  sagacious,  circum 
spective  and  experienced  mind,  may  be,  gene 
rated,  and  has  in  some  instances    been   gene 
rated,  witness    Behsanus,   by    a   comparative 
and  even   anticipated  view  of  the  goods   and 
evils  of  office,  that  neither  honour  nor  riches, 
nothing  but   duty  tn  God  and  man  would  be 
left  the  really  influential   motive   of  an  office 
even  of  the  highest   power,  dignity  and    pre 
eminence,  I  will  not  say,  to  wish   aid  desire 
it,  but  even  to  submit  to  its  burden*   and   dan 
gers.     God  is  able  to  make  this  possible  even 
to  man,  and  I  doubt  not  it  has  sometimes  been 
the  fact.     That  men  are  generally  thus  affect 
ed,  I  will  by  no  means  assert.     But   among 
the   few   instances   wVierein   men   have   been 
thus  disinterestedly  influenced,  I  do  not  hesi 
tate  to  place  Oliver;    fully  I  think  evinced  in 
his    sensible,  intelligent  and    most    masterly 
answer  to  the  committee  of  the  house  of  com 
mons  in   1657,    who   waited  upon   him   with 
the  address  of  parliament,  requesting  him  to 
assume  the  office  and  title  of  king.     "  I  hope, 
says  he,   that  the  honesty   of   my  intentions, 
ind  the  purity  of  my  heart,  will   not  be  mis 
taken.      I  hope  that  neither  hypocrisy  nor  ar 
tifice  will  he   imputed  to    my  open   declara 
tions,    and   sincere   professions ;    declarations 
and   professions,  which   I  make,    not   hastily 
and  negligently,  but  with  care  and  reflection, 
and  deliberate  caution,  in  the  presence  of  Al 
mighty  power,  by  whose  providence   I  have 
been  guided,  and  in  whose  presence  I  stand. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be   imagined,   that  I   reject 
the   title   of   king   from    fondness  for  that  of 
protector,  a  name  and  office,  to  which   I  was 
far  from  aspiring,  and  which   I   only   did    nor 
refuse  when  it   was    offered   me: — The   onlv 
motive  by  which  I  was  induced  to  engage   in 
so   arduous   and    mviduous     an    employment, 
was  the  desire  of  obviating  those  evils  which 
I  saw  impending  over  the   nation.     I   there 
fore  could  not  hut  accept,  what  the  same  time 
I  could  nM  ardently  desire.     For  nothing  can 
deserve  to   he   pursued    with   eagerness  and 
assiduity  but    the    power    of  doing  good,  of 
conferring   real  and  solid  benefits    upon   man 
kind.     And    surely   while  the   only  end   for 
which  greatness  and  authority  are  desired,    is 
public  good,  those  desires  are  at  least  lawful, 
and    perhaps  worthy    of  applause  ;   they   nre 
certainly    lawful,    if  he   that  entertains  them, 
has,  by    a  long  mid    diligent    examination   of 
his   own   heart,  an  examination    serious  and 
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sincere,  without  any  of  those  fallacious  arts 
by  which  the  conscience  is  too  frequently 
deceived,  satisfied  himself  that  his  ultimate 
views  are  not  his  own  honour  or  interest,  bu 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  promotioi 
of  virtue,  and  that  his  advancement  will  con 
tribute  to  them."  If  it  be  possible  for  a  man 
in  Oliver's  situation  to  be  sincere,  he  migh 
have  been  that  man.  We  certainly  maj 
have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  it,  even 
though  it  should  never  in  fact  be  believec 
by  prejudiced  mortals,  till  the  revelation  of 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts:  when  it  is  possible 
that  Oliver  may  be  found  in  this  class  of  un 
dissembled  sincerity.  To  us  on  this  side  the 
vale,  it  cannot,  it  ought  not  to  be  wonderec 
at,  that  amidst  such  high  proofs  of  integrity 
there  should  be  found  some  approvers  anc 
admirers  even  of  a  character  very  generally 
despised  and  treated  with  infamy  and  con 
tempt.  There  are  those  who  tracing  the  life 
of  Oliver  through  its  whole  career,  are  con 
vinced  that  the  public  welfare  generally  go 
verned  him,  that  the  cause  he  was  in  was 
righteous  ;  that  the  principles  which  actuated 
bis  general  conduct,  and  that  of  his  compa 
triots,  were  justifiable  and  glorious;  and  that 
the  purity  of  his  intentions  was  conspicu 
ous  to  the  last.  On  the  same  principles  we 
may  vindicate  and  justify  the  judges,  and 
others  concerned  in  that  abortive  work,  in  the 
great  and  memorable  events  of  that  day. 

Oliver  Cromwell  once  saved  the  nation 
and  upon  deliberate  consultation  with  both 
the  arrny  and  parliament,  and  with  the  con 
current  hearts  of  certainly  a  very  large  and 
respectable  body,  even  the  main  body  of  the 
divided  nation,  devised  and  provided  a  very 
excellent  constitution,  in  the  form  and  spirit 
of  it  very  nearly  resembling  that  afterwards 
adopted  or  conceived  by  the  United  States. 
The  constitution  by  1654,  and  especially  by 
1657,  was  ripened  to  this,  that  the  govern 
ment  be  a  commonwealth;  the  national  legis 
lature  to  consist  of  a  protector,  and  two 
houses;  all  elective  and  none  hereditary. 

This  constitution,  it  is  said,  was  the  pro 
duction  of  three  days,  and  conceived  and  fab 
ricated  by  the  officers  of  the  army.  Be  it 
so.  This  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the 
army.  It  has  been  conceived  that  the  ideas 
and  usages  of  despotism  in  military  life,  ill 
qualify  for  just,  equitable,  civil  dominion,  and 
free  government.  But  this  instance  is  in  point 
to  the  contrary  ;  shewing  the  most  equitable 
and  liberal  polity  conceived  by  men  inured 
to  command,  and  to  the  arbitrary  domination 
of  military  life.  An  assembly  of  barons  or 
hereditary  nobility  would  never  have  devised 
a  civil  polity  so  liberal  and  rational,  so  le 
nient,  just  and  friendly  to  all,  so  well  adapted 
to  promote  the  order,  felicity  and  good  go 
vernment  of  a  commonwealth,  or  republican 
sovereignty.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  how 
this  singular  phenomenon  of  wisdom  arose. 

An  army  conscribed,  like  the  European 
armies  of  modern  ages,  of  "the  gleanings 
of  the  lowest  rank  of  people,  serving  men 
discarded,  and  mechanics  without  employ 
ments,  men  itscd  to  insults  and  servility  from 
their  cradles,  without  principle  or  honour,  or 
inducements  to  overbalance  the  sense  of  im 
mediate  danger,"*  though  officered  with 
men  of  military  skill  indeed,  and  well  versed 


in  every  branch  of  tactics  and  in  the  whole  !  and  the  Fairfaxes  1  Commit  this  formation 
art  of  war — officers  taken  from  the  nobility  j  to  a  diet  of  Polish  nobles,  familiarized  to  sell 
or  their  submissive  connexions,  principled  in  and  transfer  their  peasants,  their  stock  of 
tyranny:  such  officers,  inured  to  arbitrary  j  men,  as  their  stock  of  cattle  and  horses,  with 


and  despotic  command  of  slaves,  might  go 
vern  and  discipline  an  army  well,  but  would 
give  a  dangerous  tinge  to  civil  polity.  But 
let  us  choose  men,  says  Oliver,  "warm  with 
regard  to  religion,  men  who  think  it  a  high 
degree  of  impiety  to  fly  before  the  wicked 
and  profane,  to  forsake  the  cause  of  heaven, 


the  leasing  of  their  grounds,  or  sale  of  their 
22,000  estates,  charged  with  a  population  of 
eight  or  nine  millions,  of  whom  all,  but  their 
nobles,  devoid  of  allodial  property,  and  like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  or  the  north 
of  Scotland,  tied  down  and  restricted  to  the 
territorial  domains  of  their  lords,  who  absorb 


and  prefer  safety  to  truth ;  and   our  enemies   and  devour  the  fruits  of  their  laborious  indus- 


will  quickly  be  subdued."  Accordingly  he 
conscribed  an  army  of  men  of  different  de 
scriptions,  freemen  above  the  menial  feelings 
and  servility  of  vassals,  men  of  allodial  and 
other  property,  substantial  yeomanry,  and  in 
telligent  gentry,  officered  with  men  of  infor 
mation  and  principle,  and  possessed  of  the 
feelings  of  liberty  and  rational  freedom.  And 
when  "  these  men  were  lead  to  the  field,  no 
veteran  could  stand  before  them,  no  obstruc 
tions  could  retard,  or  danger  affright  them  : 
and  to  these  men,  says  Cromwell,  are  to  be  at- 

gained, 
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that  we   have 
we  enjoy."     Such    r 


try.  In  a  word,  let  a  congress  of  European 
or  Asiatic  princes  and  nobles,  looking  down 
with  sovereign  contempt  upon  their  subjects, 
the  numerous  depauperated  indigent  popu 
lace;  let  them,  I  say,  make  a  policy  for  de 
pendent  millions — How  different  would  it  be 
from  one  devised  by  their  equals  and  brethren 
in  general;  by  those  taken,  either  from  the 
various  orders  and  classes,  into  which  society 
happens  to  have  become  artificially  and  un 
fortunately  divided,  or  from  feeling,  substan 
tial  and  enlightened  characters  among  them, 
with  here  and  there  a  William  Tell,  a  Muir 


tributed  the  victories 

and  the    peace   we  enjoy."     Such    men   did 

the  American  army  furnish,  men  great  in  the  one  can  doubt  the  different  polity  they  would 
leld,  and  great  in  the  senate.  Such  men  feel  institute  ;  no  one  doubt  whose  polity  would 
and  speak  the  sense  of  a  free  community.  |  be  most  friendly  to  the  general  rights  and 
Such  were  the  men  that  formed  Oliver's  po-  i  liberties  of  society,  to  the  welfare  of  nine- 
!icy,  and  instrument  of  government.  Such 
an  army  as  Oliver's  furnished  men  of  intelli 
gence,  ability  and  political  kno%vledge,  of 

i  i  •  •  /»  i 


lighly  improved  and  scientific  characters, 
who  rushed  to  arms  for  the  defence  of  liber- 
•y,  of  inseparable  fidelity  to  the  public  weal, 
whose  interests  were  essentially  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  body  of  the  people  ;  so 
:hat  they  were,  we  find,  abundantly  qualified 


and   a    Palmer,   intermixt  among   them  :    no 


tenths  of  any  and  every  community.  Nor 
indeed  need  it  be  doubted  which  polity 
would  prove  the  most  firm  and  durable,  as 


well  as  extensively  equitable  and  just.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  elective  in  the  one 
case,  and  hereditary  in  the  other.  The  firm 
ness  and  durability  of  the  former,  would  infi 
nitely  surpass  the  supposed  firmness  and  du 
rability  of  dominion  from  the  permanency 


or  an  extemporaneous  production  of  a  poll- ,  and  perpetuity  of  hereditary  superiorities, 
cy,  which  however  came  prepared  to  their  [  It  would  be  a  government  of  laws,  which 

lands  by  fourteen  years  previous  digestion,  would  gain,  not  the  deforced  acquiescence, 
i  policy,  which  will  hereafter  become  the 


admiration,  the  adoption  and  imitation  of 
iges.  But  whoever  investigated  the  Oliverian 
lolity,  honoured  their  councils  abilities  and 


but  cheerful  concurrence  of  the  collective 
body  of  the  citizens,  and  combine  them  into 
a  union  of  force  sufficient  to  support  and  ren 
der  it  efficacious,  and  internally  fortify  the 


patriotism  to    contemplative   posterity.      For ;  union  against  eversion,  from  interior  or   exte- 

the    regeneration  of    policies,  throughout '  rior  aggression. 

Europe,  all  will  find  themselves  insensibly  |  It  is  easy  to  try  all  political  characters ; 
ed  to  an  assumption  of  the  leading  and  com-  j  Those  particularly  who  have  the  formation  of 
nanding  principles  of  this  policy,  especially  ::  a  polity ;  and  from  thence  either  to  predict 
n  elective,  and  unhereditary  representation.  ,  the  complexion  of  a  polity,  or  in  one  new 
Very  different  indeed  would  be  the  poll- ,  formed,  discern  the  force  and  design  of  cer- 
ies  devised  by  the  different  and  separate  de-  tain  traits  interspersed  in  it.  What  are  the 


criptions  of  men,  into  which  society  in  these 
ges  has  become  artificially  divided  ;  should 
ny  one  or  few  of  them  hear  the  formation 
f  a  polity,  it  would  be  very  different  from 
ne  devised  by  the  people  or  population  at 
arge.  But  very  uniform  and  almost  identi- 
al  would  be  that  which  would  issue  from  in- 


i visibility,  equality  and  the  united  sense  of  so- 
iety  at  large,  in  every  independent  commu- 
ity  and  sovereignty  on  earth.  Human  na- 
ure  and  the  rights  of  man  would  every 
vhere,  if  permitted,  speak  the  same  lan- 
uage,  the  same  policy,  all  around  the  terra 
neous  globe.  All  nations  would  agree  in 
be  downfall  of  hereditary  government,  and 
n  the  substitution  of  elective  government. 
3ut  if  particularities  should  institute  policies, 
hey  would  be  different.  Let  a  convention  of 
•ashaws  and  West  India  negro  drivers  devise 
a  policy,  and  how  different  it  would  be  from 
one  devised  by  the  Dixwelh,  the  Hampdens, 
the  Sidneys,  the  Whalleys,  the  Desboroughs, 


characters  and  events  in  history,  which  they 
approve  or  disapprove,  or  which  are  to  the 
taste  of  individuals,  or  to  the  collective  body 
of  the  framers  ?  Select  the  histories  or  anec 
dotes  of  despotism,  and  contrast  these  with 
those  of  liberty.  The  admirers  of  the  one 
will  instantly  be  perceived  to  detest  the  other, 
and  respectively  give  different  complexions 
to  the  conceived  polity.  Their  respective 
ideas  will  be  respectively  stamped  upon  it. 
Try  all  kings  and  nobles  with  Cato,  Cicero, 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  the  Roman,  and  simi 
lar  characters  in  the  Grecian  history;  try  them 
with  the  events  in  France,  Poland,  and  the 
United  States;  try  them  with  the  history  of 
Holland,  Venice,  Switzerland — They  will 
uniformly  detest  these — while  the  patriots 
throughout  the  world  will  strike  unison  with 
all  the  great  characters,  and  heroic  examples 
of  emancipation  into  civil  liberty,  and  unite 
in  detesting  tyranny.  Cicero  has  been  ob 
noxious  to  nobles,  kings  and  emperors,  ever 
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since  he  boldly  forced  the  way  for  plebeians 
through  the  patricians  up  to  the  consulate. 
They  have  never  been  reconciled  to  such  a 
precedent  or  example  of  successful  opposi 
tion  to  despotism  and  privileged  orders. 
They  contemplate  with  an  evil  eye,  with  ab 
horrence,  every  instance  of  this  kind  in  uni 
versal  history.  In  spite  of  kings,  eloquence 
perhaps  more  than  republican  sentiments,  has 
procured  immortality  to  the  works  of  Tully,  are  conten 
which  live  in  the  universal  reception  of  clas-  >n  by  st; 


sic  reading.  But  eighteen  ages  have  not 
sufficed  to  deforce  from  princes  and  here 
ditary  nobles  the  estimation  due  to  the  patri 
otic  merit  of  the  immortal  orator;  because  he 
cannot  live  without  surviving  an  opprobium 
to  patrician  tyranny,  and  a  friend  to  liberty. 

So  again  monarchs  contemplate  Jacobin  so 
cieties  with  horror  and   dread,  and   this   with 
great  reason. — They  need  not  be    so  viewed 
by    republics.     The    Jacobin   societies   have 
proi-ed  the  salvation  of  France.      They  have 
been  the  bulwark  of  liberty.     Their  excesses 
are  to  be  coerced  by    government;    but  their 
suppression  and  extinction  is  unnecessary  and 
impossible.     "  The  popular  societies   are  the 
columns  of  the  revolution. — They    shall   not 
be    shaken,"     said     president     Cambeceres. 
Violent  and  unjust   in  many  things  they  may 
be,  and  so  sometimes  are   congresses,  assem 
blies,  parliaments,  not  therefore  to  be  dissolv 
ed,  for  they  may  be  generally  right.     Would 
it  be  wise  to  wish  the  extinction  of  the  winds, 
which  are  salutary  and  beneficial   for  naviga 
tion  and  for  clarifying  the    atmosphere,   be 
cause  sometimes   attended    with   hurricanes  1 
They  may  be  set  up  against  a  good   govern 
ment  indeed,  but  their  efforts  against  it  must 
ultimately  be  inefficacious  and  harmless.    Be 
cause  they  sometimes  succeed  in  overturning 
a  tyranny,  will  it  follow  that  there  is  even 
possibility  of  their  succeeding  against  a  gooc 
policy]     The  experiment  is  yet  to  be   made 
Hitherto  there  has  existed  no  good    polity  t< 
try  them  upon.     In  the  nature  of  things        ^ 
will  become  self-correctors  of  their  own  irre 
gularities   and  excesses ;    and   harmonizatior 
of  the    puolic    sentiment   must    result  frorr 
their     diffusive     deliberations.        Nay,     tl 
strength   of  a  general   and   uniform    suppor 
to  the  administration    of  a  good  policy    mus 
arise.     Their   discussions,    circulation    of  in 
telligence,  and  communication  of  light,  mus 
eventually  form,  digest  and  unify  the  nations 
judgment.       None     but    tyrants    need    fea 
them.     The  national  convention  has  not  fear 
ed  them,  but  rejoined  in  their  support.     Con 
gross  in  1775  did  not  fear  the  body   of  th 
people  in    America,   though  sometimes  wil 
and  anarchical.     A  policy  which  shall   hav 
sustained    their    ventilation    and    discussior 
will  be   firm.     The  end  being  answered,  an 
the    care    of   the  public   consigned  into    th 
hands  of  constitutional  government,  these 
cieties  will  spontaneously  disappear^  nor  ris 
again  unless  called  forth  on  great  occasiot 
worthy  their  attention. 

I  said  that  men  would  judge   of  historic 
events   according  as  they   are  principled 
politics.     Monarchies  of  all   modes   are   cor 
templated   with  a  suspicious  eye,  by  cornm 
nities  at  large ;  which   in  their  turn  conten 
plate  republics,  of  any  and  almost  every  forn 


but  with  horror  and  disgust,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  Holland,  dissolving  their  feudal 
submission  to  their  lord  paramount,  the  revolt 
of  the  house  of  Braganza  from  Spain,  the 
more  recent  erection  of  the  self-created  king 
dom  of  Prussia,  or  the  self-created  republics 
of  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  But 
all  these  examples  come  up  into  operative 
and  efficacious  view  in  the  present  age  ;  and 
are  contemplated  with  sympathetic  consola- 
.ates  struggling  with  the  tyranny  of 


Self-erected  sovereignties,  whether  rnonar- 
ncal  or  republican  bid  fair  for  considerable 
uration ;  while  popular  societies,  are  either 
efeated,  or  go  to  rest  of  course,  when  their 
id  is  accomplished.  Their  coerced  extmc- 


riplis 
p\ov 


on  would  pfove  as  fatal  to  liberty  arid  the 
ghts  of  man,  of  the  forceable  suppression  or 
\tinction  of  letters  or  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
oth  ever  have  done,  and  ever  will  do  much 
nschief ;  both  do  infinitely  more  good  :  botl 
re  the  combined  conservators  of  die  public 
berty,  in  philosophy,  religion,  politics. 
"  ;ey  are  excellently  adapted  to  frame  the 
ublic  mind  to  wisdom,  and  to  an  acquies- 
ence  founded  in  diffusive  conviction  and  in- 
ormation  of  that  wherein  consists  the  public 
merest,  the  general  welfare  of  society. 
nhere  is  no  alternative  between  their  right  to 
ssemble,  and  the  abolition  of  liberty.  Ex- 
nguish  this  right  in  England  and  in  every 
overeignty,  and  the  people  are  slaves.  If  at 
ny  time  extravagant,  a  prudent  insertion  of 
ounsel,  and  circulation  of  it  through  the  pop 
ular  societies  may  generally  correct  and  rec- 
ify  these  extravagances,  exercises  into  which 


A  faction  may  beat  a  faction,  at 
with    attention   and  pleasure.      There    once  and  even  conflict  ;   but  in  a  fair 


hey  are  usually  betrayed  by  false  brethren 
r  enemies  masked.  It  is  their  unalienable 
ight  to  meet  and  deliberate,  even  for  the 
mrpose  of  systematically  altering  the  policy, 
>rovided  they  peaceably  submit  to  obey  the 
>olicy  and  laws  in  being,  until  regularly  al- 
:ered  by  public  consent.  If  assembling  even 
or  this  open  and  direct  purpose  is  to  be  ad 
judged  treason,  the  change  and  rectification 
f  the  most  tyrannous  polity  can  never  be 
effected,  but  by  spontaneous  recourse  to  the 
tremendous  alternative  of  arms.  If  the  pop 
ular  societies  sometimes  err,  it  is  not  always, 
t  is  not  usually  from  malicious  and  inimical 
views,  but  from  defective  and  partial  infor 
mation  among  those  the  best  disposed  for  the 
public  good,  or,  as  I  said,  from  tones,  which 
covertly,  insidiously  and  unawares  insert 
themselves  as  marplots.  If  well  informed,  it  is 
impossible  the  community  at  large  can  be 
inimical  to  the  public  good.  Enough  of 
this  general  disposition  for  the  public  good 
may  be  found  in  every  community  at  large, 
to  counteract  and  nullify  the  injuries  of  fac 
tions.  And  the  common  people  will  gener 
ally  judge  right,  when  duly  informed.  The 
general  liberty  is  safe  and  secure  in  their 
hands.  It  is  not  from  deficiency  of  abilities 
to  judge,  but  from  want  of  information,  if 
they  at  any  time  as  a  body  go  wrong.  Upon 
information  from  an  abundance  of  enlightened 
characters  always  judge  right,  and  be  in  the 
end  the  faithful  guardians  and  support  and 
security  of  government.  Nothing  will  kill  a 
faction,  like  the  body  of  a  people  if  consulted. 

retty  fair 


the  body  of  the  people.     But  let  a  matter  be 
fairly   brought    before  the   people,  and  they 
will  not  only  determine  it,  but  will  judge  and 
determine  right.      It  is  the  insidious   art   of 
parties  and    politicians  to  keep   things   con 
cealed  from  the  people,  or  if  they  are  alarmed 
and  assemble,  to   excite    parties,  sow  dissen 
sions,  and  prevent  as    much  as  possible   the 
question    from  coming  up  fairly  before  them, 
istead  of   harmoniously   endeavouring   in  a 
fair,  open  and   candid    manner,  to   lay  things    f 
clearly   before   them,   and   thus   honestly  en 
deavouring   to    form  and    obtain    the  public 
rnind.       And    thus    they   ever  attempt,    and 
are  too   successful   in  deceiving,   instead  of  a 
frank  and  open  appeal   to   the    people.     But 
shall   this  cunning   prevail   forever  ?     Politi 
cians,  with  too  much  reason,  say   it  will.     I, 
who   am   no    politician,  but   a  prophet,  say  it 
will  not.    Almost  all  the  civil  polities  on  earth 
are  become  so  corrupt  and  oppressive,  as  that 
they  cannot  stand  before  a  well   formed   sys 
tem  of  revolutionary  societies.     Those  of  the 
United  States  and  France  will   sustain   them 
without  injury  or  eversion.      The  reformation 
of  all  others,  must  commence  in   associations, 
.vhich  by  government  will  be  considered  and 
treated  as  i'actionary  and  treasonable,  but  will 
enlarge  and  spread  into   a  system  of  revolu 
tionary  societies.      In   all  states  these  will  be 
frowned  upon,  and  suppressed  as  tresonable. 
Their  suppression  arid  persecution  will   pour 
oil  on  the  flame.     They  will   burst  out   again 
and  again,  till  they  will  carry  all  before  them, 
till  real   treason   shall   be   accurately   defined 
not  to  the  sense  of  aristocrats   or   the  present 
usurped  reigning   powers,  but  to  the  general 


sense  of  the  community.  And  such  a  law 
of  treason  will  be  infallibly  supported  by  the 
community.  This  done  every  association 
will  know  what  it  may,  and  what  it  may  not 
do,  with  impunity.  Till  this  is  done,  the 
spirit  of  enlightened  liberty  is  become  so 
great,  and  ready  to  burst  forth  under  oppres 
sive  and  intolerable  irritations,  that  it  will  risk 
all  consequences,  until  all  the  present  policies 
shall  be  fairly  brought  to  the  tribunal  of  tho 
public  sense.  Then  no  one  can  doubt  the 
result.  Factionary  societies  begun  even  with 
the  primary  and  direct  design  of  overturning 
government,  if  the  government  or  polity  be 
supported  by  the  general  sense,  will  fall  : 
otherwise  they  will  bring  on  and  adduce  at 
length  extensive  discussion  which  enlighten 

and    partial   cun 
open   and  firm 


a  pro 
and  tu 


,1! 


was  a  time,  and  it   is  not  yet  past,  when  the  test,  it  can  never  beat  the  people.      The  great 
•overeigns  of  Europe   could  not  contemplate  •  art  of  factions   is   to  keep  the   decision  from 


the  public,  defeat  insidious 
ning,  and  bring  forward  an 
support  of  good  and  acceptable  government. 
Should  they  at  any  time  surrender,  or  duped 
and  outwitted  by  counter  factions,  be  pre 
vailed  upon  to  betray  the  public  liberty,  the 
community  will  deserve  slavery  a  little  longer 
until  again  aroused  to  energy,  unity,  wisdom. 
Thus  England  has  now  for  a  century  been 
suffering  a  national  punishment  or  chastise 
ment,  brought  upon  them  by  their  own  folly, 
for  being  duped  by  the  insidious  cavalier  fac 
tion,  which  overturned  the  happy  constitution 
of  Oliver's  republican  polity.  When  at 
length  brought  to  their  senses  and  a  convic 
tion  of  their  national  folly,  they  will  break 
out  and  burst  forth  with  united  and  irresistible 
vigour,  and  recover  and  rectify  themselves. 
The  French  have  foi  ages  been  duped  bv 
court  factions,  but  have  at  length  recovered 
their  national  rights  and  liberties,  by  a  volun 
tary,  united,  bold  and  daring  exertion,  by  an 
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effort  which  makes  all  Europe  to  tremble,  i  liability  to  criminal  processes  for  sedition  and 
So  it  will  be  in  England.  The  forcible  sup-  •  treason.  This  is  a  conceded  right  in  Eng- 
pression  of  societies  there  will  only  accelerate  I  land.  But  to  assemble  for  the  direct  purpose 
their  revolution  and  political  regeneration.  ,  of  altering  the  constitution  of  king,  lords 
More  must  be  done  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  '  and  commons,  is  by  statute,  sedition,  and  arm- 
national  sense  and  spirit  of  liberty,  than  par-  j  ing  in  consequence,  treason. — Thus  it  follows 
liament  ever  can,  or  ever  will  do,  unless  they  I  that  reformation  by  the  people  is  impossible. 


shall  call  a  national  convention,  which  they 
never  will  do.  The  national  spirit  impressed 
with  despair  of  redress,  will  become  despe 
rate.  All  confidence,  in  parliament  lost :  then 
to  your  tents,  O  Israel  !  The  national  inter- 


Let  the  constitution  become   corrupt  into  the 
most  absolute  and  conjunct  tyranny,  it  is  how 
ever  inviolable.     There  then  exists  a  case,  in  I  Scotland,  caused  a   law  to  pass,  by  which 
which   tyranny   ought   not,  cannot   be  justly  •' 
and  legally   corrected   and   abolished  by  the 


enacted,  if  necessary  among  turbulent  spirits, 
by  the  united  military  force  of  the  citizens, 
not  foreign  force.  Yet  former  good  legisla 
tors  have  erred,  and  those  of  a  best  polity 
may  err  again,  and  enact  laws  which  ought 
to  be  disobeyed  and  resisted.  What  must  be 
done  in  thi?  case  ]  Agreeable  to  the  custom 
of  all  the  king's  and  nobility  throughout  Eu 
rope  in  the  middle  ages,  Evenus,  a  king  of 
Scotland,  caused  a  law  to  pass,  by  which  all 
the  wives  and  dauehters  of  noblemen  were 
subjected  to  his  lust,  and  those  of  the  plebe- 


est   and    welfare  will  take  care  of  itself;  and  ;  people.     Will  not  the   same  reasoning  apply  |  ians  to  the  lust  of  his  nobility.     "  Tvlit  legem 


this  with  an  unconquerable  violence  and  im-   for  the   perpetuity    and   irreformableness   of 
petuosity  !  i  any  the   most  despotic   governments  1     Will 

The  English  nation  flattered  themselves  at  \  not  these  principles  terminate  in  the  universal 
the  restoration — revolution — accession  of  the  ,  eversion  of  liberty,  in  the  universal  establish- 
house  of  Hanover  : — Have  been  deceived  ment  of  universal  tyranny  1  And  is  there  no 
and  disappointed  at  each  epoch,  and  find  justifiable  expedient,  no  public  measure  of 
themselves  as  before,  or  rather  more  closely  redress,  whose  assumption  and  adoption  may 
enchained  and  bastiled.  The  same  conviction  be  justified  upon  the  high,  transcendant  and 
seizes  the  patriots  of  the  present  as  of  the  paramount  principles  of  public  justice,  right, 
last  century.  Never  has  the  nation  really  liberty  1  If  there  is,  it  will  lead  to  and  ter- 
despaired  of  all  possibility  of  redress  till  minate  in  the  justification  of  voluntary  socie- 


now.  Now  at  length  -nationally  despairing 
of  the  present  polity,  they  will  be  filled  with 
very  energetic  feelings.  They  feel  anew 
what  was  felt  of  old.  New  wine  put  into 
old  bottles,  may  possibly  burst  the  bottles 


ties,  assembled  to  consult  the  public  good, 
augmenting,  multiplying  and  diffusing  them 
selves  into  a  system  of  popular  assemblies, 
for  enlightening,  forming,  digesting,  and  col 
lecting  the  general  sense  of  the  community, 


In  every  state,  good  or  bad,  there  will  al-  whose  polity  needs  amendment.  It  should 
ways  be  a  number  of  restless,  subtil,  crafty,  |  seem  therefore,  that  however  iniquitous  and 
turbulent  and  ungovernable  spirits  ;  who  by  !  pernicious  some  may  be,  yet  all  assemblies 
writings  and  intrigues,  will  be  exciting  dis-  for  the  express  purpose  of  altering  and  chang- 
content  and  stirring  up  mischief:  and  will  I  ing  the  polity,  are  not  to  be  reprobated,  as 
molest  and  embarrass  the  best  as  well  as  the  1  unjustifiable,  seditious  and  traitorous.  It  re- 
worst  administration.  Society  will  always  mains  to  settle  this  point  for  all  nations,  that 
have  to  encounter  such  characters.  But  calm  it  is  as  justifiable  to  assemble  for  altering  the 
discussion,  and  giving  time  for  insidious  pro- 1  polity,  as  for  petitioning  a  national  council, 
jections  to  take  their  course  and  run  their  \  whose  polity  and  constitution  the  whole  na- 
race,  they  may  be  wisely  managed,  contra-  tion  approve,  without  the  least  desire  of  sub 


vened  and  defeated,  especially  after  the  pub 
lic  have  felt  and  tasted   some  of  the  ill  conse- 


verting  or  altering  it.      When  this    shall  have 
become  the   universal  conviction,  national  as- 


quences  into  which  they  are  plunged  by  such  '  sembhes  will  become  universal :  and  such 
artifices  and  delusory  stratagems.  And  per-  polities  as  will  not  sustain  their  revision  and 
haps  voluntary  associations,  without  noticing ,  discussion  must  fall.  Thus  it  may  be  seen 
thorn  as  seditious,  are  as  proper  theatres  for  |  all  the  present  corrupt  polities  are  gone.  But 

1  it  is  said,  by  parity,  popular  assemblies   may 
be  instituted  against   the  new  conceived  poli- 
successful,   applied  to  monarchy  and  aristoc-    ties,  in  endless  progress,  ad  infinitcm.     Very 


them  to  display  and   spend  themselves  upon 
as  anv  other.      Faction  mav  be  turbulent  and 


Ei-anus  ut  cirivis  liceret,  pro  opibus  quot  alere 
posset,  uxorcs  ducere  ;  ut  rex  nuptias  sponsa- 
rum  nobdium,  nobiles  plcbeiarum  pra-liburcnt 
pudicitiam,  ut  plebiorum  uxorcs  cum  nobilitate 
communes   esscnt."      Could     it    be   supposed 
possible  that  Congress  should  re-enact  such  a 
licentious  law  in  favour  of  privileged  orders, 
of  any   description  of  men,  it  would  exaspe 
rate   and  unite   so  many  plebeian   husbands, 
and  in   the   United   States   even  wives  too,  in 
resistance,  and   even   arming  for  defence,  as 
that  it  •would   be  wise  to  reverse    it.     Here 
resistance  would  be  justifiable,  even   to  arm 
ing  and  civil  war.     In  this  case,  whether'suc- 
cessful  or  unsuccessful,  the  resistance   would 
be  just.      But  from  a  few  such  supposed  cases 
and  extraordinary   instances  of  error,  we  are 
not  to  infer  that  we  are  justifiable  in  resisting 
any  and  every  law  which  we  think  and  feel 
to  be  oppressive.     In  elective  republics  there 
is  another   way   always   open,  which  will   al 
ways  be  effectual  for  the  redress  of  even  real 
grievances.     Defer  and   endure  till  the   next 
election,   and   then   send  up  men    that  shall 
abolish  the  law.     They   will   either  do  it,  or 
bring  back  reasons  which  will  convince  their 
constituents.     Numerous  have   been   the  in 
stances  of  this  in  the  New  England  republics 
the  last  and  present  century — and  the   public 
have   been  satisfied.       There  is    no  need   to 
alter  the  polity  for  this  end.     In   an   elective 
republic   factionary   resistance  and   insurrec 
tion  ought  to  be    repressed   by  military  coer 
cion,  not  by   foreign  troops,  but  by  citizens, 
who  will  cheerfully  lend  their  aid,  in  the  sup 
port  of  an  act  agreeable  to  the   general  sense 


racy — self-defeated,  when  applied  to  commu-   true  :  and  let  them  be  so.      If  upon  revision,   of  the  community.     If  not  agreeable   to   the 


nity  at  large.  Experiments  in  the  old  go-  they  find  the  polity  sound  and  good,  one  to 
vernments,  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman,  in  an- ;  satisfaction,  as  sooner  or  later,  after  a  few  re- 
cient  and  modern  history,  will  be  no  prece- 1  visions,  they  will  find,  they  will  of  course 
dent  to  count  upon,  in  judging  their  effect  on  \  leave  it  untouched,  return  home,  report  and 
the  new  republican  polities. — The  public  will  diffuse  and  generate  universal  acquiescence, 
not  be  ultimately  duped  by  factions  or  fac-  satisfaction  and  submission  ;  and  thus  streneth- 
tionary  societies,  though  assembling  with  the  en  the  whole  community  into  one  firm  and 
greatest  freedom.  They  will  be  harmless,  united  bulwark  for  its  support  and  defence, 
till  they  arm,  and  then  thev  become  amenable  Afterwards  they  will  feel  no  occasion  for 
to  the  laws,  which  if  made  by  the  public,  the  popular  assemblies,  unless  upon  agitated  bills, 
public  will  effectually  support,  even  finally  and  very  seldom  for  this  end,  all  readily  ac- 

j  quiescing  in  the  determination  and  enactment 
all  ages  per- '  of  the  national  council,  if  frequently  elected, 
milled  individuals,  subjects  and  slaves,  to  pe-  •  which  can  have  no  other  interest  but  that  of 
tition  their  king. — Even  the  Dey  of  Algiers, '  the  people.  The  very  notion  of  petitioning 
the  sultan  of  Constantinople,  the  Sophi  of  parliaments,  national  councils,  or  kings,  for 
Persia,  will  receive  the  petition  of  slaves,  rights  and  liberties,  is  a  badge  of  slavery, 
The  same  thing  is  permitted  in  England  ;  founded  on  the  supposition  that  they  have 
where  it  has  hitherto  been  also  permitted,  es- !  both  the  power  and  disposition  lo  counteract 
pecially  since  the  suppression  of  villainage, ;  the  interest  of  the  governed.  This  abolished 
for  subjects  assembled  in  populnr,  and  even  sys- i  petitioning  dies  of  course  ;  and  will  be  se- 


by  military  coercion. 

Absolute   monarchs  have 


tematical  societies,  to  petition  the  king  or  parlia- 1 
ment  for  redress  of  grievances,  for  or  against 
bills  depending  in  parliament,  for  or  against 
the  repeal  of  laws  already  enacted.  So 


curely  confined  to  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  of 
the  council.  They  are  empowered,  entrusted 
and  confided  in  for  this  very  purpose.  A 
>od  policy  will  generally  enact  wise  and 


far  they  may  go  with  impunity,  and   withoul ,  good  laws,   to  which   obedience  ought  to  be 


general  sense,  it  ought  to  be  repealed,  till  by 
becoming  convinced  of  its  expediency  they 
shall  re-enact  it.  But  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  such  a  thing  can  be  enacted  by  a  national 
council  standing  on  biennial,  or  triennial,  or 
short  elections.  Dissatisfactions  may  and 
will  arise,  will  be  manifested  ;  and  if  general, 
yet  there  is  no  need  of  arming  for  resistance, 
which  would  be  and  must  necessarily  be  treat 
ed  as  sedition  and  treason.  If  general  amon^ 
the  constituents,  and  they  cannot  be  enlight 
ened  to  see  the  reason  and  justice  of  the  law, 
the  obnoxions  act  will  be  reversed,  even  by 
the  existing  senate.  If  not,  the  next  election 
will  return  members  who  will  cancel  and  rec 
tify  the  error,  if  there  is  one,  It  is  therefore 
next  to  impossible  to  suppose  a  case  in  an 
elective  republic,  wherein  resistance  can  be 
justifiable.  Because  redress  may  be  at  all 
times  effected  in  another  and  more  peaceable 
and  satisfactory  way,  without  endangering 
the  public  tranquillity,  or  disturbing  the  pub 
lic  order  of  the  general  government,  and  es 
pecially  without  eversion  of  the  constitution. 
But  although  insurrection  and  resistance 
may  perhaps  never  be  just  in  an  elective 
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overnment; 

it  will  not 

follow  but  that 

they 

tory  declares  it. 

In  that  exigency  it  becomes 

Should 

the 

express, 

real, 

true 

and    only 

may  be  sometimes  justifiable  in  a  despotic 
government,  and  especially  when  the  polities 
and  constitutions  are  so  radically  corrupt,  as 
that  the  very  polity  itself  ought  to  be  changed 
and  rectified.  And  here  resistance  is  justifi 
able,  whether  successful  or  not.  Whether 
the  attempt  and  enterprize  shall  be  prudent 
and  wise,  may  be  a  question,  when  we  con 
fer  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  whether  Justin 
the  view  of  right  reason,  need  not  be  ques 
tioned.  The  polities  of  all  the  European  na 
tions  are  become  so  radically  corrupt  and  op 
pressive,  that  the  welfare  of  mankind 
quires  that  they 


of  necessity  that  the  law  of  the  state  should  object  of  the  voluntary  societies  in  England, 
declare  such  associations  seditious,  traitorous! or  the  recovery  of  annual  parliaments  and 
and  rebellious.  And  the  same  must  take  universal  suffrage,  they  would  be  guilty  of 
place,  be  the  polity  just  or  unjust,  provided  j  no  crime  against  the  laws  or  the  state.  But 


should  all    be     renovated. 


This  would  be  best  for  human  society.  Why- 
should  despotism  and  oppression  be  entailed 
to  subsequent  generations  T  Why  is  it  not 
just  that  the  ages  of  tyranny  should  be  si 
ceeded  by  the  ages  of  liberty]  Under  the 
obstinate  and  persevering  opposition  of  the 
reigning  powers  this  emancipation  cannot  be 
made  but  by  the  people.  This  must  com 
mence,  as  I  have  said,  in  popular  societies, 
connected,  spreading  and  growing  up  into  a 
general  popular  exertion.  If  oppression  oc 
casions  their  rise,  they  must  take  their  fate. 
The  enterprise  is  arduous,  but  combined  na 
tional  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty  is 
of  great  and  awful  force.  All  Europe  is 
ripening  with  celerity  for  a  great  revolution ; 
the  era  is  commencing  of  a  general  revolution. 
The  amelioration  of  human  society  must  and 
will  take  place.  It  will  be  a  conflict  between 
kings  and  their  subjects.  This  war  of  kings, 
like  that  of  Gog  and  Magog,  will  be  terrible. 
It  will,  for  there  is  no  other  way,  it  will  com 
mence  and  originate  in  voluntary  associations 
among  subjects  in  all  kingdoms.  Eluded 
supplications  and  petitions  for  liberty,  will 
be  followed  by  armaments  for  the  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  human  nature.  The  public 
ardour  will  be  kindled,  and  a  national  spirit 
and  exertion  roused,  which  undiscouraged, 
unsubdued  by  many  defeats  will  ultimately 
carry  away  all  before  it.  So  that  popular  so 
cieties  will  be  attended  with  very  different 
effects,  when  directed  against  an  unjust  and 
tyrannous  polity,  from  those  which  will  at 
tend  them  when  directed  against  a  sound  and 
well  constructed  one.  In  the  one  case  they 
will  prove  innoxious  and  harmless;  in  the 
other  alarming  and  terrible.  In  popular  >i -! 
vernments  they  may  sometimes  proceoj  to 
operate  on  elections,  reverse  wise  and  excel 
lent  laws  for  a  time,  and  lay  aside  excellent 
characters,  some  of  their  best  and  most  use 
ful  friends,  and  reward  their  merits  with  pub 
lic  ingratitude;  but  they  will  substitute  others 
in  their  room,  who  collectively  will  do  well, 
and  the  polity  will  go  on,  and  the  govern 
ment  proceed  regularly,  though  in  new 
hands.  But  they  will  generally  preserve  a 
succession  of  worthy  characters.  In  the  other 
polities,  overturn 
and  institute  new 

elective     governments — differently     poljcied 
perhaps,  but  uniformly  elective. 

When  popular  societies  are  set  on  foot,  if 
the  polity  be  so  well  settled  to  the  general 
sense,  as  that  they  shall  turn  out  but  a  minor 
ity,  and  yet  this  minority  should  be  so  consi 
derable  and  daring  as  to  arm  against  the  con 
stitution,  civil  war  or  a  war  of  citizens  en- 
gues,  and  there  remains  no  umpire,  until  vic- 


case  they  will  demolish 
thrones,  eject   aristocrats, 


the  majority  of  the  community  concur  in  it. 
But  it  remains  to  be  experimented  by  future 
ages,  whether  there  will  often  if  ever  exist 
such  a  minority  combination  against  a  polity 
once,  and  especially  repeatedly  settled  with 
satisfactory  revisions,  by  the  collective  body 
of  the  people,  especially  where  frequent  re 
visions  are  appointed  and  provided  in  the 
constitution;  and  whether  an  insurrection  ge 
nerally  discountenanced,  will  not  give  way 
and  be  easily  suppressed  with  or  without 
force,  and  perhaps  only  by  light  and  the  fra 
ternal  persuasions  of  fellow-citizens. — Against 
a  generally  acceptable  polity,  every  popular 
effort  of  minority  associations  will  die  away 
and  come  to  nothing,  terminating  in  the  con 
firmation  and  strengthening  the  polity  to  an 
impregnable  inviolability.  Against  such  a 
bulwark  of  the  united  people,  the  efforts  of 
a  cluster  of  popular  societies  will  prove  but 
bruta  Julmina,  harmless,  and  self-defeated  as 
well  as  self-created.  But  if  the  polity  be  a 
bad 
may 

strength  and  carry  all  before  it.  The  little 
quarrel  of  the  Marli  brought  on  the  helium 
sociale.  Not  all  the  Bastiles  nor  Botany  Bays, 
no  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  against 
sedition  can  prevent  the  spread  and  progress 
of  this  conviction  of  the  possible  right,  utili 
ty  and  necessity  of  popular  assemblies  at 
least  to  contemplate  the  public  state,  and  in 


>ne,    such   a  cluster    may    be  subdued, 
possibly     increase,    acquire    irresistible 


given  cases    even  to 
A. rid  when   this    shall 


all  is  re- 
a  conflict 
"  Univer- 


should  they  arm,  that  moment  it  becomes 
dition — and  punishable  as  such— if  the  exist 
ing  powers  shall  prove  able  to  subdue  an 
armed  minority,  which  may  at  length  become 
an  armed  people.  In  this  event 
duced  to  hostility  and  civil  war  : 
ensues  till  victory  declares  itself, 
sal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments  are  legi 
timate  and  constitutional  objects  of  pursuit." 

A  reform  in  parliament  is  necessary  in  the 
public  conviction,  even  of  the  parliament  it 
self  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large.  How  far 
it  should  proceed  is  a  doubt,  whether  by  an 
equitable  appointment  of  the  representation 
to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  elect 
ors  of  shires,  cities,  and  boroughs;  or  by  uni 
versal  suffrage?  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as  Burke, 
Fox,  and  others  were  once  for  a  reform  in  the 
commons;  and  Pitt  publicly  avowed  in  par 
liament,  annual  parliaments,  and  universal 
suffrage,  the  very  principles  avowed  in  the 
British  convention  at  Edinburgh.  But  the 
French  revolution  changed  their  minds,  or 
rather,  affected  that  now  was  not  the  proper 
time,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  procrastinated  to 
a  time,  which  he  now  foresees  can  never  be 
found,  which  is  in  effect  convincing  him,  that 
what  he  once  advocated  ought  never  to  be 
done,  because  he  now  foresees  it  never  can 
be  done,  without  the  sure  danger  of  the  de 
molition  of  royalty  and  nobility.  The  haughti 
ness  of  high  dominion  can  never  <jive  up, 

court 


regenerate   the  policy,  until   it   is  too  late.     It  is  intend; ••;  by 
have    become    a   little  politicians  that  the  dissonance  of  opinion  as  to 

more  the   general  conviction  of  nations,    they  i  the  mode  of  reform  shall    nullify  the   whole. 

will    burst    forth,    and    originate  and   devise  (They  are  content  to    have  the  question   most 


modes  of  public  exertion,  adequate  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  complete  revolution  in 
any  polity.  Nor  will  the  present  age  of 

thing  short  of 
sit  down  con- 


light 
this. 


and    liberty  rest  in  any 
The  nations  will  never 


tent  with  this,  that  a  defective  constitution  is 
irremediable.  They  will  not  despair;  they 
will  find  a  remedy  somewhere,  an  efficacious 
remedy  not  to  be  defeated  by  aulic  manoeu 
vres  and  circumventions  either  of  policy  or 
force.  No  measures  of  any  actual  existing 
government  can  ultimately  defeat  this.  Eve 
ry  Botany  Bay  decision  in  England  will  con 
tribute  to  the  acceleration  and  insurance  of 


liberally  agitated,  but  never  to  be  settled  and 
determined:  that  the  partizans  should  discuss 
themselves  out  of  breath,  as  in  a  chancery 
suit,  and  in  despair  to  leave  all  to  an  uti  j>os~ 

sidctis.  Circulating;  this  ultimatum  amon°r  all 
,  .  ,,  ,  °  .  .  .  . 

the  partizans  of   the  ministry,  it  is    purposed 

and  assuredly  expected  to  worry  out  the  pub 
lic  spirit,  and  go  on  with  the  present  system, 
until  all  shall  feel  it  incurable,  and  tamely 
acquiesce. 

The  national  debt  is  considered  as  combi 
ning  and  holding  all  together.  It  is  suppos 
ed  to  be  fatally  endangered  by  a  revolution, 
and  especially  by  the  change  of  a  monarchy 


in  a  monarchy.     If  in  a  revolution  it  shall  be 
provided  that  the  public  debt  shall  be   taken 


such  an  event.  And  perhaps  England  will  into  a  republic.  But  it  is  as  easy  to  secure 
be  the  next  to  try  the  political  experiment, .a  national  credit  in  the  one  as  the  other, 
after  France;  even  in  the  sure  foreseen  |  Holland,  Venice,  America,  and  I  believe 
road  to  liberty,  being  marked  with  horror  and  ]  France  will  show  that  national  credit,  stocks 
blood.  Exasperated  despair  will  be  fruitful  { and  funds  may  be  as  secure  in  a  republic  as 
in  expedients,  and  bold,  adventurous,  and 
successful  in  enterprize.  The  public  sense 
on  the  present  state  of  the  English  constitu 
tion  must  sooner  or  later  be  tried, 
be  tried  only  in  these  assemblies  in 
ture  of  things.  These  might  for  this  end  be 
called  t,y  the  existing  ruling  powers.  But 
the  ruling  powers  certainly  never  will  do  it. 
It  can  then  never  be  done  but  by  spontaneous 
origination.  This  is  the  only  alternative. 
This  closed,  liberty  is  gone,  tyranny  is  invio- 


upon 


the  new   polity,   all 
It    can:  unless  the  debt,  as  it  may 
the    na- j  heavy  as  to  be   impossible 


would  be  secure, 
be,  should  be  so 
to  be  supported. 


But  how  powerful  soever  a  public  debt  may 
be  towards  consolidating  and  holding  the  pol 
ity  together,  there  are  great  exigencies,  in 
which  it  will  lose  this  force.  A  debt  of  three 
hundred  millions  sterling  did  not  withhold 
the  Roman  empire  from  dissolution,  when  its 


able.      Will  the  world    sit   down   quiet  and  fate  was  expired.      There  are   certain    politi- 


submissive  under  this  last  gloomy,  solitary, 
swinish  conclusion?  In  the  spirit  of  prophe 
cy,  I  say,  nay  ! 


cal  tempests  which  carry  away  all  before 
them.  The  national  debt  of  England  will 
not  repel  a  revolution,  when  the  body  of  the 
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people  are  brought  to  exert  their  forci 
which  they  certainly  will  do,  when  thoroug 
ly  sick  of  their  polity  :  a  crisis  very  fast  aj 
proaching. 

But   if  a  reform,  contrary  to  all  court  i 
tention  and  expectation,  must  come  on;    th 
question  will  arise,  shall   parliament  do   thi 
or  the  people  ?     The  parliament  may    seem 
to   attempt,    think  to  amuse   the  nation,  bu 
dare  not  to  adventure  a  reform  even  of  on 
house,  and  much   less  of  both.     And   then 
fore  from  a  concurrence  of  various   motive 
both  houses  feeling  themselves  to   stand   o 
fall  together,  will  unite  in  the  most   firm    an 
decided    opposition    to    it,  and  risk  most  san 
guinary   measures  to   defeat  every   attempi 
and    prevent,   obstruct,   and   suppress   ever 
movement  efficaciously  tending  to  a  real   re 
form;   unless  it  may  be  they  may  propose  s< 
trifling  and  so  ineffectual  a    reform,    as  wil 
rather  mock  and  irritate,  than    give   nationa 
satisfaction.     Add  to  this,  that  though  they  al 
low  the   people   to  fancy   and   conceive    tha 
they  have  rights  and  liberties,  and  suffer  their 
to  boast  of  them,  declaim  upon  them  and  glo 
ry  in  them,  as  long  as  the  politicians  see  them 
chained    and    fettered ;     yet    really     in   their 
hearts    and   secret  counsels,    they   at  bottom 
most  cordially  hold,  that  the  herd  cannot   go 
vern  themselves  ;  and  as   to  participation 
government  the    swinish  multitude   have  no 
rights  and    liberties,   or   which   is   the  same 
thing,  none  originally  and  independently,  none 
but  what  are  held   at  the   concession   of  the 
king  and  parliament.     And   the   few  ascend 
ing  from  the  plebeians  into   parliament,  soon 
lose  their  plebeian  principles,  and  become  as 
similated  to  the  aristocracy.      The    two   hun 
dred  and  fifty  nobles  therefore,  and  five  hun 
dred   and  fifty  commons,  or  their  venal  ma 
jorities,  become  a  combined  phalanx   against 
the  people,  set  and  firmly  united  against  any 
ultimate  and  real   alteration  or  reform  of  the 
polity.      There    remains  therefore     that   the 
struggle   must  be  given  up.     It  will   not  be 
given  up.      The   feelings   of  aristocracy  are 
totally  different  from  the  feelings  of  the  peo 
ple.      The  preposterous   conduct  of  the  min 
istry    and  parliament   for  now    almost  half  a 
century  have  so    involved  and  oppressed  the 
nation,  as  to  precipitate  a  revolution.     A  na 
tional  inquiry  is  unavoidable.      It    has  taken 
place  in  Franco ;  it  will  take  place   in  every 
sovereignty  in  Europe;   it  will  take  place    in 
England  sooner  or  later. — The  mode  cannot 
be  predicted,   saving   only   that  it  will   be   a 
popular  one.     A    real   Saxon  meycle-gemot 
must  be  resumed. 

The  English  parliament  is  such  a  mockery 
on  representation,  that  the  nation  will  never 
rest  in  its  present  state.  And  it  must  sooner 
or  later  be  altered.  The  agitations  for  effect 
ing  this  inevitable  alteration  will  bring  on  and 
advance  other  political  discussions,  termina 
ting  in  a  republican  renovation.  So  absurd 
and  disproportionate  is  the  representation  in 
parliament,  that  it  strikes  all  with  disgust,  as 
an  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the  people.  Of 


When  the  present  national  storm  is  a  littl 
over,  parliament  will  attempt  to  appease  th 
public  spirit  by  apportioning  the  representa 
tion.  So  far  it  will  be  well. — But  they  wi 
see  that  this  will  not  satisfy.  They  will  en 
large  the  election,  but  will  not  proceed  t 
universal  or  general  suffrage.  This  may  res 
the  national  spirit  for  the  present,  and  respit 
further  popular  exertions,  perhaps  foranothe 
generation,  perhaps  not.  However  they  wi 
by  both  these  measures  give  the  preceden 
of  a  principle,  on  which  the  public  will  pre 
scribe  for  further  enlargements  and  amend 
ments.  Liberty  must  be  disputed  and  gainec 
by  inches.  The  cure  of  the  national  disorde 
is  not  yet  effected.  The  designation  of  a] 
public  offices  is  to  be  regulated.  If  left  ii 
jie  hands  of  the  monarch,  sole  appointmen 
will  ever  give  him  power  to  command  am 
subject  both  houses  to  his  will.  The  possi 
jility  of  this  autocratical  control  in  the  crowi 
remains  to  be  extinguished.  The  nobility 
will  be  with  the  king.  All  this  will  ultimate 
y  sooner  or  later  bring  on  a  struggle  with 
aristocracy,  which  must  be  fought  out  with 
jlood,  and  then  the  nation  will  become  a  re 
>ublic.  Half  a  century  will  complete  this 
r  at  least  it  will  be  accomplished  in  some 
iven  time. 

Politicians  should  look  upon  irritated  hu 
man  nature,  and  consider  the  extent  of  pas 
ive  national  endurance.  They  may  view  it 
n  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  history  of  the 
eformation  from  the  pontificate,  in  the  Eng- 
sh  history  from  King  John  to  this  time,  in  the 
Baron's  wars,  in  the  endurance  of  the  Duke 
f  Alva  ;  ir  .hort  in  a  thousand  similar  in- 
tances  in  the  histories  of  nations.  Look  at 
ic  French  revolution,  look  at  the  American 
evolution  ;  instead  of  looking  to  Caesar,  to 
le  vanquishments  of  tyranny,  to  the  invasion 
f  the  Gauls  by  the  Franks,  the  Saxon,  Da- 
ish,  and  Norman  conquests,  the  English  ille- 
itimate  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  the  other 
iccessful  conflicts  of  tyranny  :  and  in  nume- 
ous  other  examples,  they  may  find  that  tyr- 
nny,  however  adventurous,  is  not  always 
uccessful.  But  they  will  be  taught  by  none 
i"  these.  They  will  find,  however,  that  the 
jmerity  of  incensed  Englishmen  will,  as  in 

last  century,  risk  blood  and  every  con- 
equence.  The  conflict  once  begun,  though 
one  can  foresee  the  means,  yet  it  requires  no 
>irit  of  prophecy  to  foresee  the  event.  The 
nd  will  be  accomplished,  as  sure  as  the 
ownfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  road 
awever  to  this  end  must  be  strewed  with 

ood.     But  will  any  madly  adventure  this  1  of  the  divided^nation,  devised  'a  very  excel, 
hey  will.     And    there   must   and  will  arise  |ent   constitution,  in   the   force   and   spirit  of 


tious,  popular,  unreal  representation,  tacked 
on  fallaciously  to  support  them.  But  let  us 
be  assured  the  conflict  will  be  severe  and 
bloody — it  will  however  assuredly  take  place 
— and  its  end  will  be  glorious!  During  the 
fiery  trial,  we  of  the  United  States,  shall  con 
template  this  struggle  with  heart-feeling  soli 
citude,  and  share  with  the  parent  state,  from 
which  we  still  glory  to  have  descended,  in 
the  joys  and  exultations  of  the  final  triumphs 
of  liberty.  We  sprang  from  England,  and 
still  read"  and  study  her  histories  with  as  much 
attention  and  sympathetic  feeling,  as  our  breth 
ren,  from  whom  we  have  been  cruelly  dis 
membered.  And  our  reflections  are  made 
and  uttered  here,  with  the  most  liberal,  un 
embarrassed  and  unbounded  freedom,  a  free 
dom  unknown  even  in  England,  that  land,  ot 
all  the  transatlantic  regions,  the  land  of  free 
discussion  and  liberty. 

It  is  not  alien  or  foreign  from  our  purpose, 
>ut  directly   in   point   to  adduce  these   stric- 
ures  and   observations,   or  to   attend   to  the 
iresent  state  of  things  in  England  and  Eu- 
ope  ;   because  they  have   issued   from    1641, 
and   are   but   the   progress  of  the   conflict  of 
ages  ;  and  because  in  their  struggles  with  tyr 
anny,  the    nation   find   themselves   obliged  to 
recur   to  the  principles   of  the   last  century, 
and  resume  the  work,  which  Oliver  and  the 
judges  once   achieved  before  them,  and   put 
nto   the  hands  of  the  nation,  and  which  they 
vere  foolishly  duped  to  give   back   and  sur- 
ender  to  the   flattering   and    ever   delusory 
promises  of  tyranny.      If  the  existing  polities 
vill  not  reform   themselves,  as  they  certainly 
not,  all   must  come  to  the  conclusion   of 
be   enlightened   patriots   of  past  ages,*   and 
specially   of  the    last    century,   who   were 
more  deeply  studied  in  the  principles  of  pol- 
ty  and  dominion,  than  the   civilians   that  any 
ther  age  ever  produced.     After  every  the 
most  profound  discussion  of  the  subject,  every 
ne  must  finally  come  to  a  conclusion,  which 
leir  progenitors  cleanly  discerned  and  bold- 
announced,  that  in  such  an  exigence,  there 
omains  the  only  alternative  of  submission  or 
bellion.     And  though  every  other  rebellion 
•,  unjustifiable,  yet  such  an  exigence  may  be 
djudged  to  necessitate  and  justify   rebellion 
— for  it  is  said,  "  rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedi- 
nce  to  God." 

But  to     return. — Oliver     Cromwell    once 
aved   the   nation;  and,  as  I  have  said,  upon 
eliberate   consultation  both  of  the  army  and 
arliament,  and  with  the  concurrent  hearts  of 
rtainly  a  very  large   and  respectable  body 


ore  Cromwell's,  Kosciuskos,  Whalley's, 
airfaxes  ;  more  Warrens,  Muirs,  Palmers, 
nd  Geralds,  must  suffer  martyrdom.  Three 
r  four  more  hereditary  monarchies  and  aris- 
cracies  must  be  fought  and  hunted  down, 
3fore  the  rest  will  submit  to  the  empire  of 
)erty,  law  and  reason.  Oh  parliament !  Oh 
nglish  nation  !  you  have  before  you  to  fight 
ut,  not  whether  a  Stuart,  Nassau,  or  Bruns- 


the  five  hundred  and  fifty  members,  it  ap- 1  wick,  this  or  that  family,  shall  reign  ;  no  long- 
pears  that  in  England,  two  thousand  six  hun-  er  a  war  among  kings,  a  conflict  between  in- 
dred  and  eleven  persons  elect  and  return  I  terfering  and  claiming  sovereigns — but  a 
three  hundred  and  twenty  seven  members  ;  j  more  interesting,  real  and  solemn  conflict] 
and  in  Scotland,  of  the  forty-five  members  to  awaits  you — a  conflict  between  the 


it  very  nearly  resembling  that  afterwards  con 
ceived  and  adopted  by  the  United  States  : — 
"  Ofortunatos  nimium  sua  fi  bona  norint  !" 
The  constitution  by  1657  was  ripened  to 
this,  that  the  government  be  a  commonwealth, 
and  the  national  legislature  consist  of  a  pro 
tector  and  two  houses,  all  elective  and  none 
hereditary.  Herein  it  is  provided.  1.  That 
the  protector  be  for  life.  The  succession 
to  be  kept  up  by  the  election  of  the 
upper  house.  2.  That  this  consist  of  forty 


represent  two  millions  of  people,  ninety-eight 


Sec  one  of  the   most  profound  and   learned  produc- 
people  j  (jon3  of  huiimn  nature,  an  snonvmon*  treatise,  DC  Ture 


,  •    i  ,  .-        "  •    ~       •  ,  v 

persons  elect  one  third,  and  the  other  thirty  are  i  in  connexion  with   them    in    England,   a 

elected  by  about  one  thousand  four  hundred.  ]  beian  assembly,  or  delusory  shadow   of  ficti- 


d  sovereigns  and  hereditary  aristocrats,  and   Mazistratuum  \n  tnbdito*  Sf  eficio  xvbditorvm  er?a  Ma 

gistratus ;  printed  at  Lyons,  1576,  in  which  the  limits  of 
obedience,  and  some  of  the  cases  of  justifiable  resistance 


are  stated. 


1.1S 


HISTORY    OF    THREE    OF  THE 


To  fifty  members,  to  be  also  for  life,  aniove- 
able  however  for  misdemeanour.  The  suc 
cession,  either,  by  the  house  of  commons 
electing  six,  out  of  which  the  other  house 
select  two  ;  from  which  the  protector  to  elect 
one  ;  or,  if  the  commons  omitted  their  nomi 
nation  for  twenty  days,  the  lords  to  proceed, 
nominate  and  choose  three,  out  of  whom  the 
protector  to  take  one.  3.  That  the  house  of 
commons  consist  of  460,  tnenmally  elected 
by  the  people,  in  a  judicious  and  proportion 
ate  manner.  4.  A  concurrence  of  the  two 
houses,  by  their  respective  majorities, to  make 
an  act  of  parliament ;  not  subjected  to  the 
veto  or  negative  of  the  protector.  This  is 
the  outline  of  the  polity. 

But    like    Israel,   the    nation  wished   for  a 
king  ;  wished  to  return  to  Egypt.     They  re 
turned,   and  God    sent  them  a  king  in  his  an 
ger  ;  they  returned,  and   went  into  slavery  ; 
felt  themselves  caught  and  disappointed,  and 
in   twenty  years  became  so  weaned  out,  that 
the  public  mind  again   changed,  and  became 
prepared  for  the  partial  expulsion  of  tyranny 
in  1688.      They  might  have  saved  themselves 
thirty  years  loss  of  liberty,  had  they  banished 
hereditation   out  of  the   English   government 
— had  they  persevered  in  the  republican  form 
devised  by  the  discerning,  enlightened  protec 
tor,  and   those  of  his   compatriots,  ever  faith 
ful  to  their  country's  welfare. — Had  his  wis 
dom  directed  him  to  have  left  his  other  house 
elective   by   parliament,   or  by  the  people  in 
almost  every  mode,  as  he  had  made  the  house 
of  commons   to   stand   on  local   elections,  he 
would  have  left  a  polity  so  perfect,  so  adapt 
ed  to  universal   human  nature,  that  notwith 
standing  the  ingenious   Neckar's  allowances 
for  the  geniuses,  habits,  and  various  distribu 
tions  of   property   in  nations  to   be   policied 
into  new  constitutions,  England  would  never 
have  wished   to  have   revised   and  altered  it. 
But  even  his   new   nobility,  although   in  the 
first  instance  by   direction   of  parliament,   at 
his  own  evocation,  and  whose  succession  was 
left   too  indefinite,   were  of  efficacious  opera 
tion,  a   powerfully  controlling  balance  in  the 
polity   of  the   supreme    legislature  :   and   bid 
fair  to  have  embosomed,  and  did   in  fact  em 
bosom,  more  wisdom,  as   well   as   patriotism, 
than  Heaven  usually  imparts  to  an  hereditary 
nobility,  ever  ignorant,  debauched,  effeminate 
and   devoid   of  understanding,  or   else   coun 
teracting  and  overlaying  the  really  great,  and 
superior  wisdom  of  a   small  number,  a   small 


will  never  wish  to  alter  or  amend.  It  may  be 
a  public  national  council  consisting  of  a 
double  representative  with  a  head,  all  stand 
ing  upon  the  election  of  the  community  at 
largo;  and  so  modified  as  that  every  member 
shall  efficaciously  feel  his  dependance  upon 
the  people  at  large.  Let  these  branches  re 
ceive  any  appellation  at  pleasure.  For  the 
present  theory,  let  them  be  denominated  the 
protector,  and  the  upper  and  lower  houses  : 
the  one  to  consist  of  about  five  hundred, 
more  or  less  ;  the  other  of  fifty  or  one  hun 
dred,  more  or  less.  In  this  council  collec 
tively  shall  reside,  under  prescribed  and  de 
fined  modifications,  not  only  legislation,  but 
dominion  and  supreme  government.  For 
this  double  representation,  the  populated  field 
of  dominion  may  receive  a  double  partition 
into  five  hundred  and  into  fifty  districts,  con 
sisting  as  near  as  may  be  of  about  an  equal 
number  of  inhabitants,  subject  to  revision  ac 
cording  to  the  variation,  increase  or  diminu 
tion  of  population.  Each  of  the  five  hundred 
local  districts  to  elect  a  single  representative, 
for  forming  the  lower  house,  or  a  house  of 
representatives  of  local  districts.  These  will 
bring  up  into  the  national  council  a  perfect 
information  of  the  local  districts.  The  elec 
tion  of  this  branch  to  be  triennial. 

For  the  upper  house  of  representatives 
standing,  not  on  local,  but  universal  election, 
the  fifty  larger  districts  to  elect  one  for  each  ; 
but  so  that  eacli  member  stands,  not  on  the 
election  of  that  district  only,  but  on  universal 
L-lection — and  that  in  this  manner  : — Although 
the  citizens  vote  in  districts,  yet  they  shall 
•vote  each  for  but  one  member  in  his  own  dis 
trict,  and  for  one  in  each  of  the  other  districts  : 
all  the  citizens  in  every  district  shall  vote  for 
fifty  members,  but  they  shall  be  taken  one  in 
each  district ;  so  that  by  these  means  all  the 
fifty  shall  feel  themselves  to  stand  on  univer 
sal  election.  Let  the  protector  also  stand  on 
universal  election.  A  certificate  from  each 
district  shall  be  sufficient  to  ascertain  the 
election  of  the  district,  both  for  the  protector 
and  both  houses.  The  plurality  of  votes, 
not  majority  of  all  the  votes,  to  determine  all 
these  elections.  The  protector  to  be  elected 
once  in  seven  years  :  the  upper  house  once 
in  six  years,  with  a  rotation  as  in  the  senate 
in  congress ;  and  the  lower  house  once  in 
three  years.  The  public  good,  and  perma 
nency  or  stability  of  dominion,  requires  thai 
there  should  not  be  a  possibility  of  a  tota 


scattering  of  sensible  and  meritorious  charac-  change   of  the  national  council   at  any  given 


ters,  always  to  be  found  among  the  lords  or 
.nobility  of  every  nation.  Thus  merit  would 
be  constantly  ascending  and  streaming  up 
into  the  national  council.  This  with  an  elec 
tive  protector  at  its  head,  had  been  nearly  a 
perfect  policy.  Had  the  protector  lived 
twenty  or  thirty  years  longer,  or  had  the  na 
tion  been  possessed  of  patience  and  stability, 
Oliver's  polity  might  have  grown  up  into  this 
firm  and  beautiful  perfection.  May  1  be  in 
dulged  with  stating  my  idea  of  a  perfect 
polity  1 

Conspectus  of  a  perfect  polity. 

We  may  assume  a  territory  of  five  hun 
dred  miles  square,  populated  with  five,  ten. 
or  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  universally 
free,  according  to  their  various  industry  pos 
sessing  allodial  property.  On  this  field  of 
dominion  a  polity  is  to  be  erected,  which  they 


time  : — while  the  citizens  will  have  powe 
and  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  change 
if  they  think  best,  within  a  sufficiently  shor 
period  for  the  prevention  of  public  mischie: 
and  the  security  and  perpetuation  of  liberty 
The  national  council  thus  elected,  are  to  form 
themselves,  and  stand  completely  and  const! 
tutionally  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  do 
minion  and  government. — In  them  reside 
the  ordinary  and  active  sovereignty  of  tin 
republic.  Except  in  the  rotation  in  the  up 


per 
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none  to  be  excluded  from  re-elec 


tions  into  either  house,  as   long  as  he  can  ap 
prove  himself  to  his  fellow-citizens.      Shouli 
it  be  judged  more  convenient  that  the  pres 
dent,  or  protector,  should    stand   on  the  elec 
tion  of  both  houses,  instead  of  the    people  a 
large,  it  will  be  perfectly  safe,  as  even  in  ti 
mode   he   must  feel   his  dependance  not  on 
part,  but  the  whole   people,   and   cannot  fa 


to  feel  himself  the  tender  father  of  the  re 
public  at  large.  A  rotation  in  the  lower 
house  is  not  equally  necessary  as  in  the  upper 
house.  Death  and  human  versatility  will 
make  sufficient  rotations  in  the  lower  house  : 
besides  that  the  interests  of  a  single  local 
district  is  but  of  subordinate  importance  com 
pared  with  the  universal  interest.  Changes 
in  this  will  not  be  equally  dangerous  with  too 
great  and  frequent  changes  in  an  house  standl 
ing  on  universal  election. 

In  this    frame    of  government,    this    polity 
of  the     two   houses,  the    one   will   primarily 
feel  the   local   interests,   and    secondarily  the 
general   interest;   the  other    must  irresistibly 
feel  for   each  and    all  the   interests,  not  sepa 
rately,   but    collectively,   and  their    primary 
and  only  motive  must  be  the  public  good,  the 
universal  interest  of  the    whole,    or   majority 
of   the     community.       The   one    will  be   tin; 
aithful  conservators  of  the  local  interests,   as 
•ell  as  attend  well  to  the  general  interest  also, 
nd  in  the  most  cases  when   his   own   district 
•>   out    of   the   question,    which    will    be  tin; 
ase  in  most  instances,  will  judge  impartially 
id  faithfully  for  the  public   good  :   the  other 
etached  from  nil  particularity,   can   have  no 
bject  but  the  universal,  or  at  least  the  gen- 
ral  good,  with   which    his   own  personal   111- 
erest  is  inseparably  connected. 

The  powers  of  the  houses  are  not  mixed, 
ut  separate  and  concurrent.  These  with 
be  quorum  of  each  to  be  defined  and  settled 
n  the  constitution.  They  sit  and  deliberate 
eparately,  and  their  votes  are  of  indepen- 
leut  and  separate  import.  The  concurrence) 
)f  the  two  houses  in  their  votes  to  constitute 
in  act,  and  there  can  be  rio  public  act  of  the 
national  council  without  this  concurrence.  A 
•w  oilier  declarations  regulating  the  exer 
cising  their  powers  and  authority  in  iransact- 
ng  business,  may  be  defined  in  the  constitu- 
ion,  the  rest  may  be  safely  confided  to  their 
tinted  wisdom.  But  in  case  the  two  houses 
should  ever  hereafter  concur  in  any  vote  for 
,he  hereditation  of  any  offices  or  their  perpe- 
:uity  in  any  family  line,  or  for  the  hereditation 
and  perpetuity  of  the  protector  and  upper 
r>use,  the  constitution  should  be  thereby  ipso 
facto  dissolved.  In  which  case  it  should  be 
provided  and  established  in  the  constitution, 
:hat  the  republic  reverts  to  a  state  of  nature  ; 
when  any  of  the  500  districts  may  assume 
upon  themselves  to  circulate  a  communication 
among  themselves,  and  originate  by  spontane 
ous  delegation  from  the  districts,  a  rcpiMiran 
convention,  for  the  express  purpose  of  regen 
erating  the  policy  and  constituting  a  new  re 
public  ;  and  if  necessary  may  arm  for  the 
purpose  without  criminal  rebellion. 

Before  we  define  the  powers  of  the  pro 
tector,  and  in  order  to  discern  what  portion 
of  authority  should  be  assigned  and  entrusted 
to  the  supreme  executive,  we  may  make  an 
experiment  of  this  policy  ;  from  whence  we 
may  discern  the  utility  of  these  balances, 
and  the  obvious  preference  of  the  double  to 
a  single  representation,  or  instead  of  vesting 
the  whole  government  in  one  house,  or  a  sen 
ate  or  council  of  one  order  only  of  local  re 
presentatives  ;  and  indeed  its  preferableness 
to  a  single  order  standing  on  universal  elec 
tion,  modified  as  above,  both  in  point  of  am 
ple  and  accurate  information  of  every  part, 
and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  characters 
among  their  constituents,  for  future  elections, 
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n  time  to  overwhelm  arid  prostrate  the  liber 
ties  of  the  republic. 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  call  the  nati 
onal  council,  this  supreme  body  by  the  name 
of  legislature,  as  if  this  was  their  name  and 
principal  business.  If  a  perfect  and  complete 
system  of  law  and  jurisprudence  was  once 
irovided  and  established  for  a  state,  legisla 
tion  would  be  at  an  end.  This  was  the  case 
n  the  Mosaic  institution,  whose  laws  never 
needed  addition  or  amendment.  God  never 
altered  this  law  from  the  days  of  Sinai  to  the 
days  of  Zorobabel.  Human  legislation  can 
not  be  at  first  perfect,  complete  and  compre- 
lensive.  But  though  it  will  require  some 
time  to  investigate  and  establish  a  body  of 
laws  adapted  to  the  genius  and  circumstances 
of  a  people;  yet  after  a  while  a  system  or 
code  of  laws  will  grow  up  to  a  magnitude 
and  comprehension  of  cases  sufficient  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  state,  and  for 
the  determination  of  all  causes  civil  and  crim-^ 
rial.  And  although  mutations  and  alterations 
)f  laws  according  to  the  exigencies  of  society 
will  in  some  degree  be  always  taking  place, 
yet  after  a  while  in  a  well  settled  government 
legislation  will  employ  but  a  small  part  of  the 
attention  and  labours  of  a  national  assembly. 
The  other  transactions  in  government,  and 
political  administration,  will  soon  become  far 
more  voluminous  than  the  code  of  laws  and 
statutes.  When  the  national  council  act  in 
law-making  they  are  properly  legislators;  in 
all  other  transactions  govcrmental, 

Future  legislators,  among  other  things,  it 
s  to  hoped,  while  they  may  rectify  the  whole 
system  of  jurisprudence,  will  particularly  cor 
rect  the  penal  code  which  in  all  nations  has 
been  lavish  in  capital  punishments.  It  can 
not  be  supposed  that  the  state  of  human  so 
ciety  requires  the  severity  of  the  enacted 
punishment  for  securing  peace,  order  and 
obedience  to  laws  and  government.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  peace  and  support  of  the 
laws  in  England,  Judge  Blackstone  informs 
us  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  crimes  and  fel 
onies  are  capital  by  the  statutes.  And  among 
five  or  six  million  people  have  been  above 
seventy  thousand  capital  executions  the  cen 
tury  past.  In  Connecticut  for  the  past  cen- 
ury  have  not  been  above  fifteen  or  twenty 
executions,  and  for  all  New  England  proba 
bly  not  exceeding  sixty  or  seventy  ;  and  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society  has  been 
well  preserved  among  half  a  million  to  fl 
million  of  souls. 

Legislation  and  government  must  by  the 
constitution  be  ever  left  with  the  national 
sovereignty.  But  a  supreme  judiciary  is  of 
such  great  and  momentous  importance  that  it 
may  be  established  in  the  'constitution  itself. 
It  is  the  interest  of  every  individual  in  the 
community,  that  there  be  established  one  pure 
and  uninfluenced  tribunal  for  the  ultimate  de 
cision  on  civil  and  criminal  trials  and  adjudi 
cations.  And  to  this  end  the  constitution 
should  establish  it  that  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  republic  should  be  men  of  dis 
tinguished  abilities  and  great  law  learning, 
and  of  uncorrupted  integrity,  limited  to  judge 
not  according  to  their  discretion,  but  accord 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  they  hold 
their  offices  quamdiu  lienc gesscrint :  that  trea 
son  in  the  protector  and  corruption  in  the 
judges  be  punished  with  death.  A  high 
court  should  be  provided  and  authorized,  not 


through  the  community.     At  the   same   time  right,  the  bill  having  had  a  due   course,   and 


that  conjoined  with  perfect  local  information, 
there  is  provided  a  natural  and  unfailing  secu 
rity  of  fidelity  to  the  public  and  general  wel 
fare.  To  proceed  with  the  experiment, — Let 
a  bill  be  brought  into  the  lower  house — upon 
reading  it,  each  member  will  run  home  in  his 
own  mind,  and  think  how  it  will  affect  his 
own  district,  his  immediate  constituents  ;  and 
he  will  be  faithful  to  his  district;  this  will  be 
his  first  care.  If  it  does  not  effect  that  other 
wise  than  as  it  is  involved  m  the  universal  in 
terest,  then  the  public  good  becomes  equally 
his  care,  and  indeed  sole  object.  Again  in 
this  house  will  unavoidably  be  room  for  fac 
tion  or  junction  of  district  or  vicinity  inter 
ests,  and  clubbing  with  districts  in  different 
parts  towards  carrying  votes.  This  cannot 


so  easily  take  place  in  the  other  house.  The 
great  advantage  of  local  representations,  is 
for  obtaining  perfect  information,  and  for 
having  the  district  satisfied  that  they  have  a 
faithful  advocate  in  the  national  council,  for 
its  particular  interest.  Both  these  are  matters 
of  great  moment.  But  it  may  be  possible, 
and  often  happens,  that  a  bill  passes  in  this 
house  ratlier  from  a  junction  of  particular  lo 
cal  interests,  the  interests  of  a  part  of  the 
community,  than  from  the  public  good.  It 
needs  then  to  be  contemplated  and  acted  up 
on  by  a  house  whose  only  or  primary  and 
governing  object  mnst  be  the  public  welfare, 
because  it  stands  not  on  local,  ubiquitarian 
election. — Let  the  bill  be  read  here,  and  in 
stead  of  the  members  running  to  a  local  or 
a  few  local  interests,  they  feel  themselves  ir 
resistibly  constrained  to  contemplate  the 
whole  field  of  dominion,  the  public  welfare. 
A  bill  then  having  had  this  consideration  and 
review,  and  thereupon  having  the  concur 
rence  of  the  local  and  universal  representa 
tives,  may  be  confided  in  as  having  received 
a  well  informed  and  thorough  disquisition,  and 
as  faithful  a  decision  as  can  be  had  from  err 
ing  man. 

And  now  as  the  head  or  protector,  by  the 
superem'mency  of  his  station,  may  be  justly 
supposed  to  have  a  circumspective  view  of 
the  public  interest,  especially  when  furnish 
ed  with  all  the  lights  of  both  houses,  and  by 
his  dependence  on  universal  election  also 
himself,  effectually  secured  from  partialitv, 
every  one  will  see  the  safety  and  utility  of 
another  revision  by  the  father  of  the  repub 
lic  :  not  indeed  to  his  final  negative  or  veto, 
which  might  be  embarrassing  and  dangerous, 
though  not  of  lasting  and  irremediable  mis 
chief,  as  he  cannot  cease  to  feel  a  reference 
to  a  future  election.  It  will  therefore  be  for 
the  perfection  of  the  polity,  that  he  should 
have  the  power  of  a  temporary  negative  with 
a  limited  time,  and  a  reference  to  a  reconsid 
eration  with  his  reasons.  He  may  have  dis 
cerned  something  of  moment  which  may 
have  escaped  both  houses,  at  least  he  will 
have  his  feelings  upon  it,  and  the  feelings  of 
a  character  so  situated  may  not  be  unworthy 


as  complete  a  deliberation  and  decision  as  hu 
man  wisdom  admits,  before  it  passes  into  a  pub 
lic  law.  Thus  these  balances  in  the  polity 
are  demonstrably  wise,  and  I  think  constitute 
perfection. 

By  considering  the  justly  elevated  situation 
of  the  protector,  his  connection  with  the  na 
tional  council,  his  relation  to  the  whole  com 
munity,  his  being  the  political  head  of  a  dis 
tinct  sovereignty  among  the  sovereignties  of 
the  world,  and  the  communications  and  inter 
course  with  other  states  in  peace  and  war, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  with  what  pow 
er  he  ought  to  be  invested,  without  laying  a 
foundation  of  his  becoming  a  despot. — These 
powers  I  shall  not  detail.  Those  who  frame 
the  constitution  will  do  it  with  careful  atten 
tion.  I  mean  only  to  suggest  the  outline  of 
the  political  constitution.  He  must  be  the 
organ  of  the  republic,  through  which  all  com 
munications  must  be  had  with  surrounding 
states,  which  Vattel  considers  as  so  many 
moral  persons  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  na 
tional  relations,  from  whence  arise  those  fit 
nesses,  propriety  of  treatment,  and  social  ob 
ligations  which,  with  the  treaties  and  compacts 
among  these  political  moral  persons,  become 
the  laws  of  nations,  founded  m  principles  of 
moral  right,  according  to  Grotius  and  Puffeu- 
dorf,  and  of  a  rectitude  and  obligation  as  im 
mutable  as  the  eternal  laws  of  nature.  The 
whole  national  assembly  will  be  called  to  con 
sider  these  things,  and  none  more  than  the 
head  of  the  republic.  The  command  of  the 
navy, army  and  militia, must  and  may  be  safe 
ly  confided  to  hirr>,  while  the  national  council 
hold  die  appropriation  of  the  revenues  in 
their  hands.  The  making  of  war  and  peace 
are  both  matters  of  too  great  moment  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  and  at  the  will  of  a  single 
person.  It  is  undoubtedly  wise  in  the  con 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  on  these  great 
subjects  the  president  cannot  act  alone,  but 
must  have  the  counsel  and  concurrence  of  the 
senate. — The  designation  and  appointment  of 
officers,  civil,  military,  judicial,  and  in  the 
revenue,  would  be  dangerous  in  his  hands. 
With  this  power,  like  the  king  of  England, 
he  would  not  fail  to  corrupt  a  majority  of 
both  houses,  and  reduce  all  to  a  dependarice 
on  his  will,  or  the  dictature  of  a  minister.  The 
profusion  of  lower  and  unlucrative  offices 
may  be  left  to  his  direction  with  safety.  But 
an  ample  selection  should  be  made  of  all  the 
great  offices,  especially  of  high  emoluments, 
and  in  general  of  offices  of  every  department, 
to  the  amount  at  least  of  three  quarters  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  offices  in  the 
republic  should  be  guarded,  by  the  nomina 
tion  of  the  protector  and  concurrence  of  both 
houses.  This  is  a  matter  of  vast  moment. 
It  will  thus  become  impossible  for  the  supreme 
magistrate  to  corrupt  both  houses.  Other  re 
gulations  respecting  the  powers,  authority  and 
necessary  prerogatives  of  the  protectorate 
may  be  of  importance  to  define  and  limit  in 


the  attention  of  the  wisest  and  most  enlight-  the  constitution,  while  others  and  perhaps 
oned  assembly.  His  reasons  and  observations :  more  temporary  powers  adapted  to  exigen- 
m  a  revision  of  the  whole,  may  be  found  jcies,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  national  coun- 
beneficial,  and  may  occasion  amendments,  oricil,  which  by  their  acts  mav  from  time  to  time 
salutary  alterations,  or  even  abolitions.  But  j  impart  to  him  the  necessary  powers,  and  re- 
if  after  this  the  views  of  the  two  houses  shall ;  voke  them.  While  a  guarded  vigilance  should 
continue  the  same,  and  they  adhere  to  their  be  held  that  so  important,  and  useful,  and  ne- 
former  opinion  and  judgment  after  revision,  cessary  a  character  should  not  grow  up  to  so 
it  may  be  justly  confided  in,  that  they  are  powerful  an  independence  and  control,  as 
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by  the  legislature,  but  by  the  constitution,  for 
the  regular  trial  of  such  high  delinquents. 
All  other  courts  for  the  distribution  of  justice 


through  the 
legislature. 


land  may  be   instituted   by   the 


will  never  appear  by  an  actual  expc-riment,  [policies,  there  will  be  a  great  variety  :  while 
for  such  an  experiment  will  never  be  made,  (most  probably  hereafter  they  will  all  agree  in 
Not  that  it  is  impossible  :  for  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  monarchy,  and  in  a  govern- 


This  is  the   general  idea  of  a  perfect  poli 
cy.      The    title  or  appellation  of  this  public 
body  may  be,  congress,  senate, general,  council, 
or  national  assembly.     The  name  is  very  in 
different,  and  will  have    no  efficacy  on  their 
public  acts  and  operations.      The  etymologies 
of  the   three    last    do    not    primarily  lead   to 
power  and  authority.    The  congrcssu.i  optima- 
turn  brings  up  with  it  both  power   and   coun 
cil  united :  and  seems  the  most  natural   for  a 
republican  unhereditary,  elective  aristocracy. 
—The  whole  national  assembly  is    an  aristo 
cracy,  while  in  office,  not  hereditary  but  elect 
ive.      They  continue  in  this  elevation  and  su 
periority  to  their  brethren,  while  by  them  en 
trusted   with   the   high   authority,   and    until, 
having  run   their  race,   and  discharged   their 
great  and  useful  betrustment,  they  revert  back 
into   the   order  of   common    fellow    citizens. 
This  august  body  during   their  elevation  ar< 
to  receive  all  honour  and  respect,  submission  and  a 
and    free   obedience    from  the    whole    union,   with  a 
While  in   office  let  them  be  treated  with  the  As   all 
honours  of  the   office.      There   is  a  weighty 


objection  to  this  polity.  The  universal  elec 
tion  will  be  objected  to,  both  for  the  protect 
or  and  the  universal  branch,  as  unwieldy  im 
practicable,  impossible.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  that  personal  acquaintance  is  not  ne 
cessary.  Information  will  be  sufficient  with 
respect  to  eminent  and  conspicuous  charac 
ters.  Experience  has  shewn  us.,  that  the 
people  at  large  in  every  the  most  distant  part 
of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  are  univ^r- 
sally  informed  concerning  fifty  or  one  hun 
dred  characters,  or  more,  all  over  the  states, 
among  which  they  are  able  to  make  a  wise 
and  judicious  choice,  or  election.  The  men 
who  are  qualified  for  such  high  stations  will 
soon  be  extensively  known. — They  should  be 
those,  who  either  by  having  been  long  in  the 
national  service,  or  by  some  distinguished  na 
tional  achievement  of  public  utility,  have  ap 
proved  themselves  qualified  with  wisdom,  ex 
perience,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
public  affairs,  by  which  their  abilities  and 
fidelity  will  become  extensively  known  to 
all  the  tribes  through  the  union  and  commu 
nity.  This  will  supply  an  ample  sufficiency 
of  worthy,  patriotic  and  excellent  personages, 
characters  of  ability  and  public  confidence, 
of  diffused  reputation,  and  universal  notori 
ety,  from  which  the  community  in  general, 
will  be  enabled  with  good  discernment  and 
judgment,  to  elect  those  superior  and  univer 
sal  members. 

Finally,  let  that  inestimable  jewel  and  pre 
servative  be  inserted  in  the  constitution,  the 
power  of  revision,  alteration  and  amendment, 
after  certain  stated  periods,  until  the  polity 
become  so  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  that  to 
the  feelings  and  sense  of  the  community,  it 
needs  no  further  amendment  :  when  the  use 
of  the  revisionary  powers  would  go  into  de 
suetude  of  course;  unless  called  up  at  dis 
tant  periods  to  rectify  and  reform  corruptions, 
which  may  in  time  be  insinuated  into  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  best  polity. 

This  is  the  view  of  an  Utopian  polity,  which 
whether  right  or  wrong,  will  always  rest  in 
harmless  idea.  Its  refutation  and  absurdity 


the  ingenious  ideas  of  the   great  patriot  Nec- 
kar,  that  republics  must   be   differently  poli- 
cied  according   to   the   existing  diversities  of 
national  society  on  which  they  shall  be  formed 
as   to    customs,    laws,    usages   and    manners, 
ranks  and  orders,  yet  this  polity  may  be  suc 
cessfully  applied  to  all  the  kingdoms,  empires 
and   sovereignties   on  earth,   under  all  their 
existing  diversities — leaving  otherwise  all  the 
distinctions  and  tenures  of  property,  dignities, 
titles,  honours,  orders  and   inequalities,  com 
prehended  and    untouched,  even   the   heredi 
tary  honours,   if  they   have   not  power  com 
bined  with   them  :   only   adopting  liberty  and 
equality  to  their  extent,  that  the  access  up  into 
the  supreme  national  council  be   open   to   all 
the  inequalities   of  society,  so  that  upon  con 
stitutional  election  princes  and  nobles,  dukes, 
rnarquissos,    earls,   viscounts,   barons,    gover 
nors,    generals,   ecclesiastics,    civilians,    mer 
chants,  gentlemen,  yeomen,  professional  cha 
racters,  and  the  literati,  are  all  equally  eligible, 
meet  and  sit  and  act  together  as  equals, 


scdemus  utt  Baronet 


France     have    exhibited 
equality   amidst    inequality. 


'  No.?   hie.   nna 

grades   of   nobility  are  pares   in  the 
house  of  nobles,  so  nobles  and  plebeians  pares 
in  national   council.      The  house  of  commons 
England,    and    the    national    assembly    in 
and    realized     this 
Adopting    this 

commanding  idea,  this  polity  might  be  readi 
ly  and  with  facility  applied  to  all  the  diversi 
fied  kingdoms  on  earth.  As  easily  might  a 
republic  be  formed  out  of  the  intricate  and 
confused  hotch  potch  of  the  Germanic  em 
pire,  and  the  empires  of  Turkey,  Persia,  or 
Indostan,  as  out  of  the  plain  co-equal  yeo 
manry,  freeholders  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  All  the  diversified  nations  are  sus 
ceptible  of  a  regeneration  into  the  same  uni 
form  republican  policies,  with  a  supersedure 
indeed,  but  not  destruction  of  orders.  But 
all  this  will  be  treated  and  rejected  as  only 
the  impracticable  theories  and  speculations  of 
the  study,  the  fanciful  reveries  of  recluse  and 
unexperienced  life.  Indeed  so  many  existing 
circumstances  must  and  will  he  attended  to 
in  the  reformation  of  the  old,  corrupt  and 
worn  out  governments,  and  in  the  forming  of 
new  ones,  or  in  the  regeneration  of  the  sove 


ment  by  a  national   council,  or   senate  of  one 
or  more  orders,  constructed  in  some  mode  or 
other.      The  less  complicated  the  more  simple 
systematical  and  intelligible  to   the   body  of 
the  people  the  better.     It  remains  to  be  veri 
fied  by  experiment,  whether  a  republic  ruled 
by   one   order  of  co-equal   senators,  and  thisj 
elective,   can  be  permanent  and    lasting.     At 
present  the  speculation  is  that  it  cannot.     But, 
the   tumultuous,   self-defeating   confusion   of 
the  little  republics  in  Italy  notwithstanding,  I 
believe  future   trial  will   exhibit  a  proof  that 
Us  durability  is  possible,  and  that  it  may  well 
answer    the   ends  of  liberty   and    permanent 
government;  and  yet  be  by  no  means  equal  in 
excellency  to  the  balancesof  two  orders  in  the 
national  senate.      The   policies   of  permanent 
republics   may    be   as  various,  as   those  have 
been  of  permanent  monarchies.      The  ten  ex 
isting  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  all  differently 
policied,  no  two  similar,  least   of  all  exactly 
alike,    unless    in    monarchy.       Of  the   half  a 
dozen  republics  in  Europe,  two  are  not  alike, 
all  are  of  diversified  policies. 

A  republic  safe  for  liberty,  laws,  and  ener 
getic  government,  may  be  formed  upon  diffe 
rent  modifications.  It  may  be  formed  of 
elective  or  hereditary  aristocracies,  for  while 
in  office  and  clothed  with  power  and  authori 
ty,  they  are  an  aristocracy,  whether  an  elec 
tive  or  hereditary,  and 
be  equally  permanent. 


the    constitution  may 
The  senate  may  con- 


reignties  of  the  world  now  already  begun, 
that  my  idea  will  not,  and  in  effect  cannot  be 
realized.  But  perhaps  an  approximation  to 
the  leading  features  and  capital  principles  of 
it,  especially  as  to  election,  banishing  Jieredi- 
tation  of  power,  and  providing 
ready  begun  and  arisen  among 


revson, 


al 


the  nations, 


begun  in  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  1641, 
and  successfully  realized  in  1796,  may  restore 
the  present  policies  to  a  good  degree  of  ame 
lioration,  effect  the  ends  of  liberal,  efficacious, 
just  and  happy  government,  and  secure  the 
reign,  the  dominion  of  law,  rights  and  liber 
ties,  as  far  as  can  be  expected  in  the  present 
state  of  man.  But  this  perfect  idea  will 
never  be  realized.  The  nearest  resemblance 
to  it,  which  I  have  found,  among  all  the  poli 
cies  that  have  existed  since  the  first  dispersion 
of  the  nations,  was  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
well  organized  republic  of  Ireland,  spontane 
ously  formed  by  the  emigration  from  Norway, 
and  flourishing  in  the  tenth  century. 

Undoubtedly   in   the     future   structure   of 


sist  ofinelective  hereditary  patricians,  as  Ven 
ice,  which  has  subsisted  for  ages,  with   great 
firmness  and  wisdom.     Or  it  may   be  formed 
of  one  order  elected  from  the   people  or  citi 
zens   of  the  community  at  large,  and  this  for 
life,  the   succession   in   case   of  vacancies   by 
death   to  be  filled   by  election  of  the  people. 
Or  this  senate  of  one  order  may  constitution 
ally  stand  on  triennial,  septennial,  or  frequent 
elections,    the   elections  to  be  made    out  of 
citizens  of  all  orders  and  descriptions  promis 
cuously,  or  all  to  be  indifferently  eligible  into 
the   national    senate  of  one   order.     Perhaps 
something  like  this  may  be  that  which  will  in 
fact  take  place.    Or  a  policy  may  be  formed  in 
in  another  mode.    The  whole  body  of  the  citi 
zens  maybe  resolved  into  centuries  and  classes, 
as  among  the  Romans,*  arid  balancing  one  an 
other  :  that  is,  there  may  be  one  class  of  he 
reditary   nobility,  another   of  citizens  of  high 
opulence,  a  class   of  merchants,   and    classes 
of  other   descriptions,  and    possibly   in   some 
states  the   clergy  and   universities  may  make 
another  class:  and  all  these  to  be  represented 
by    election   in  their   respective   classes,   and 
form  a  national  senate  of  two,  three   or  more 
negatives,  or  vetos,  as   once   in   Sweden  ;  or 
form  one   co-ordinate   body,  or  otherwise  be 
differently   modified,    as    circumstances   and 
prevailing    coalescences   may   indigitate   and 
point  out,  or  as  may  arise  on  contingence  and 
compact  and   submissive  acquiescence.     But 
an   elective   senate  of  two   balancing  orders 
standing  on  local  and  general  elections,  would 
be  the  most  simple,  intelligible,  and   perfect. 
However  a  republic,  and  even  a  monarchical 
republic  might,  in  some  or  any  of  these  modes 
be  constructed,  in  which  liberty  and  the  pub 
lic  weal   might   be  to  a  very  good  degree  se- 
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cure. I,  MI  id  established  with  a  very  durable 
satisfaction.  We  all  have  our  feeling's,  and 
national  and  perhaps  speculative  preferences 


and      by     making 
corruption     is     to 


the      object, 
operate,    as 


lossible.     On  the  whole,   we  seem    to  stand 

Among  those  who   are   sincerely    principled j  the     best    chance    of    gathering    the     great- 
,-i'id   disposed  to  liberty  in  general,  one   from.est    quantity    of    wisdom    and     public    spirit 


education  or  judgment  will  feel  a  lift  to  mo- i  into  the  council,  by  election,  with  all  its  cor- 
narchical  and  aristocnitical  ideas,  another  to  |  ruptions,  than  by  hereditary  ignorance  and 
mixed  and  balancing  republican  ideas  of  j  folly.  And  under  all  the  popular  mutabih- 
equality  as  to  eligibility.  The  future  forma-;  ties,  a  succession  and  permanency  of  wisdom 
tion  of  policies  may  possibly  exhibit  several  j  and  patriotism  is  far  more  secure  and  certain 
.if  these  diversified  forms.  Which  will  really!  in  an  elective,  than  hereditary  aristocracy. 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  concerning  re 
ligion,  which  seems   to   be  agreed    to  be  shut 


on      which;  but  by  real  christens,  rather   than  by  dubious 
lilfusive    us'  characters  ;  characters  whose  covert  duplicity 
cannot,    but    often      break    out     and    discover 
themselves  on  11  thousand  occasioi.s. 

I    am  the  more  open  and  explicit  upon  tho 


approve  itself  the  most   friendly  to  right,  lib 
erty,  and  the  public  weal,  must,  be  left,  to  the    __D_   _,  „, 

experiment  of  two  or  three  ages  ;  when  upon  i  out   of   modern    policies.       The   mischief   of   and  openly  avowing  and  advocating  the  cause 
a  comparison  and   historv  of  all    these  liberty  j  sectarian    tests,  the  injustice    of  the  elevation   of  revelation.      I  make  no  apology  :  I  tempo- 


subject  ;  for  it  would  ill  become  me,  who, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  have  been  snatched  and 
rescued  from  deism,  by  the  weighty,  the  pre 
vailing  force,  the  omnipotent  convictions  of 
truth,  to  apologize  to  men  of  half  finished 
disquisitions,  to  the  ignorance  of  my  brother 
sinners,  or  even  to  the  most  enlightened  phi 
losophers  of  deified  reason,  for  most  freely 


ilicies,  it  may  appear  which   is  best.      I  that|  of  any  one  sect  in  particular,  to  the  exclusion, 

disfranchisement,  or  destruction,  or  even  mo 
lestation  of  the  rest,  as  in  England,  Poland 
and  Holland,  have  inclined  all  to  a  growing 
concurrence  in  leaving  them  out  of  civil  so 
ciety.  And  some  enlightened  minds  have 
proceeded  the  lengths  of  so  daring  a  liberty, 
ideas,  could  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a!  as  even  to  expunge  the  existence  of  a  God 

it-  •  1-1  1*1  'II  _/•!_*-  -_.! A         .  -.Ill 1     /"I  „ 


have  been  educated  in  republican  ideas,  as 
was  Vattel,  and  at  a  distance  from  nobility 
eminencies,  feel  very  well  satisfied  with 
equality  in  the  national  council,  and  think  it 
bids  fair  to  succeed  the  best.  Montesquieu, 
educated  in  high  monarchical  and  anstocrati 


republic.  A  genuine  Englishman  will  ever!  out  of  his  own  creation.  A  very  liberal  Ca- 
think  differently  on  the  subject  of  rights  and  |  tholicism  ought  certainly  to  be  cultivated 
liberties  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  There;  among  all  sects  of  Christians,  upon  the  prin- 
is  no  umpire  in  this  matter  but  the 


expen- 

t  of  ages,  after  various  polities  have  been 
tried.  Monarchical  polities  in  all  their  variety 
have  been  abundantly  tried  ;  republican  pol 
ities  remain  to  be  tried. 

Far  am  I  from  thinking  that  the  wisest 
and  best,  policy  can  escape  the  impressions  of 
corruption.  Let  us  not  expect  but  that  it 
will  break  in  with  a  constantly  diseasing  in 
fluence.  We  have  only  to  find  which  is  sus 
ceptible  of  the  least.  '  Whatever  the  polity 
be,  wherever  the  power  rests,  whether  in  a 
monarchy,  aristociaoy,  or  the  people,  let  us 
it,  'ct  us  be  assured  corruption 
-M4'  with  an  iusi  jion«-  and  equal 


count  upo1 
\v:IL  unply 
dexl.  i  tv. 


Mv  oniv  hope  is 


be 


enervated  by  having  a  large  and  diffusive  ob 
ject  to  spend  itself  upon,  and  by  the  frequen 
cy  of  elections.  Even  in  a  republic  univer 
sally  elective,  great  will  be  the  corruption, 
in  defiance  of  all  laws.  Nobles  and  men  of 
opulence,  as  well  as  indigent  popularity,  by 
money  and  intrigue,  and  disposition  of  offices 
through  union  of  factions,  will  have  full  and 
overbearing  weight,  to  render  into  the  nation 
al  council  men  whose  personal  interests  wil 
not  coincide  with  those  of  the  public.  One 
opulent  man  will  corrupt  or  influence  a  thou 
sand  plebeian  electors.  We  see  it  in  the 
English  parliament,  where  popular  corrup 
tion  constantly  renders  a  very  great  number 
of  nobles  into  the  house  of  commons,  as  wel 
as  that  of  the  lords.  Already  of  five  hun- 


ciples  of  policy  as  well  as  of  our  holy  reli- 
jion,  our  common  Christianity.  But  I  do  not 
see  that  a  Christian  republic  ought  either  to 
renounce  Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  to  extend  charity  to  the 
equality,  indifference  and  nullification  of  all 
religions.  I  am  in  decided  opposition  to  the 
deistical  ideas,  which  have  usurped  too  much 
influence  in  the  reformation  of  politics  at  this 
day,  as  if  to  put  heaven  to  another  trial, 
whether  it  can  maintain  Christianity,  as  it  did 
the  three  first  centuries.  Christianity  will 
uphold  itself,  be  the  policies  of  states  as  they 
may.  But  a  Christian  state  ought  expressly 
to  acknowledge  and  embosom  in  its  civil  con 
stitution,  the  public  avowal  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  that  most  high  and  holy  Sovereign,  upon 
whom  all  depends,  and  the  avowal  of  Christi 
anity.  In  th;s  period,  of  taking  great  liber 
ties  with  the  person  and  religion  of  Jesus,  of 
conceited  wisdom,  of  bold  and  illiberal  invec 
tives  against  revelation,  during  the  present 
rage  and  enthusiastic  mania  of  deism,  I  fear 
not  to  risk  the  offence  and  vociferous  repudi 
ations  of  the  disciples  of  the  open  Voltaire 
and  Rosseau,  or  the  covert  deistical  Gibbon, 
notwithstanding  their  public  honours  in  the 
recent  apotheoses  of  the  newly  resumed  eth 
nical  idolatry,  and  their  repositation  among 
the  collection  of  Gods  in  the  motley  pantheon 
of  the  temple  of  Reason.  The  blaze  of  this 
little  political  diaspora  of  extravagant  and 
self-opinionated  philosophers  (a  fraternity 


nze  not  in  concessions  to  the  learned  or  un 
earned. — After  having  been  by  heaven  car 
ried  through  the  whole  inquiry,  through  the 
series  and  tram  of  proofs,  up  to  conclusive 
\nd  certain  demonstration,  I  submit  not  to  the 
supposition  of  uncertainty,  or  of  the  possibil- 
ty  of  mistake,  in  a  matter  of  even  such  su- 
icrlatively  high  proof,  and  of  as  certain  evi- 
lence,  as  that  for  the  existence  of  a  God.  I 
could  as  easily  apologize  for  believing  there 
is  a  God,  as  for  the  belief  of  Christianity. 
Under  demonstrative  conviction  of  both,  my 
mind,  my  conscious  intelligence,  especially  at 
certain  times  of  intense  contemplation,  struck 
and  overcome  with  the  powerful  impressions 
of  evidence,  could  as  easily  and  readily  give 
up  the  one  as  the  other.  I  could  say  as  truly 
under  full  perception  of  its  truth,  that  the 
Pythagoric  problem,  or  the  highest  demon 
strations  in  Euclid,  were  dubious  and  false, 
as  that  Christianity  is  a  dubious  and  erroneous 
illusion ;  when  the  conscious  perception  of 
my  mind  sees  and  knows,  that  it  came  down 
from  the  God  of  infallible  truth.  That  great 
jurist  and  civilian,  Minutius  Foelix,  could  tell 


th 


r-se  men 


of  li 


ght  and   reason,  a   Tc 


dred  and  fifty  members,  two  hundred  and  fif-  bringing  that  honourable  name  into  contempt, 
ty,  perhaps  two  thirds,  are  noblemen,  and  of    as  it  did  in  the  fourth  century)  will,  like  other 

momentary  lamps  of  error,  burn  down,  go 
out  and  evanish  ;  and  the  world,  instead,  of 
public  conviction  or  general  conversion,  will 
soon  write  upon  it,  menc,  tckcl.  These  men 
of  easy  virtue,  and  generally  of  easy  morals, 
insidiously  inserting  themselves  into  the  vari- 


enobled  blood.  And  it  may  possibly  come 
to  pass,  that  no  longer  shall  the  commons  be 
represented  by  commons  according  to  the  ori 
ginal  intention  of  that  house,  but  the  com 
mons  be  wholly  represented  by  nobles,  Eng 
lish,  Scotch,  or  Irish,  so  both  become  a  double 
house  of  nobles,  one  hereditary  the  other 


ous  departments  of  the   political   administra- 


that  Irarned  jurisperite  of  Carthage,  who  re 
signed  the  toga  of  the  forum  for  the  sacerdo 
tal  pallium,  could  tell  them,  that  greater  jurist 
than  both,  I  mean  Father  Paul  of  Venice, 
and  a  greater  civilian  and  historian  than  these 
the  immensely  learned  Selden,  characters 
which,  for  comprehensive  collocation  of  evi 
dence,  deep  discernment,  solidity  and  accu 
racy  of  judgment,  would  weigh  down  a  thou 
sand  Gibbons  and  Montesqnieus,  and  others 
f  superficial  and  cursory  discussion  of  the 
subject,  a  subject  however  whose  evidence 
lies  equally  level  to  the  capacities  of  the  vul 
gar  and  learned,  in  this  as  well  as  the  apos 
tolic  age  : — these,  I  say,  can  tell  us,  that  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  have  blazed  convic 
tion  into  their  minds,  with  as  clear  and  irre 
sistible  a  force,  as  those  for  the  being  of  a 
God.  The  single  fact  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Jesus  supports  the  whole  :  and 
this  is  as  highly  proved  as  his  crucifixion,  and 
is  as  indubitable  as  the  existence  of  a  God. 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  being  established, 
the  whole  fabric  of  revelation  is  supported 
thus. — None  can  doubt  but  that  Christ  and 
the  inspiration  of  the 
If  God  should  raise 


elective.  A  similar  corruption  is  taking  place  J  tion  of  states,  will  soon  find  it  expedient  in  a 
to  at  least  in  a  small  degree  in  the  elections  |  Christian  community  to  bend  and  mask  their 
of  the  United  States.  Our  only  safety  is  in '  principles,  under  the  pretext  of  becoming 
diffusing  light  and  knowledge  through  the  I  favourable  to  Christian  morals,  and  perhaps 
common  people  and  body  of  the  citizens  at ;  to  become  hypocritical  advocates  for  the  cause 
large,  to  guard  them  from  being  bribed  oriof  the  Redeemer.  Much  better  however  for 
influenced  against  their  own  interest,  for  each  I  a  Christian  republic,  to  take  care  in  their  elec- 
citizen  has  an  interest  in  the  public  interest  |  tions,  that  they  are  ruled,  not  by  covert  deists 
VOL  H. — 11 


his   apostles  believed 
hole   old  testament. 


up  an  holy  prophet  from  among  men,  which 
deists  will  allow  possible,  and  inspired  with 
documents  and  authority  from  on  high  ; 
should  he  lay  his  hand  on  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  (it  would  be  believed  should  1  say, 
on  the  writings  of  Rosseau  and  Voltaire)  and 
in  the  name  of  God  announce  them  inspired, 
their  inspiration  would  at  once  be  authorita- 


HISTORY    OF    THREE    OF  THE 


lively  settled,  and  even  deists  would  candidly 
renounce  and  give  up  die  contest.  Now 
Jesus  was  tliat  holy  prophet,  evidenced  by 
the  miracles  of  his  life,  passion  and  resurrec 
tion.  He  and  the  disciples  have  declared 
this  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Both  their 
antiquity,  authenticity,  and  real  inspiration, 
are  thus  at  once  settled  arid  ascertained. — 
Those  who  have  got  so  far  as  to  believe  this, 
\vill  have  no  difficulty  as  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament.  They  will  easily  find 
a  way  to  get,  rid  of  all  their  scruples  and  ca 
vils  at  the  hilile.  1  will  freely  and  cheerfully 
trust  them  with  themselves,  only  admitting 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  with  all  its  circum 
stances  and  connexions,  knowing  assuredly 
what  will  he  the  result,  even  nothing  less 
than  a  firm  and  indubitable  belief  of  revela 
tion.  But  at  bottom,  none  of  the  deists  1 
lieve  the  fact  of  the  revelation  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  great  difficulty  with  them. 

If  they  receive  a  profusion  of  smilmb 
indulgence,  and  even  the  most  cordial  and 
rapturous  applauses,  for  perpetully  interlard 
ing  their  writings  on  policy,  law,  and  govern 
ment,  or  secular  and  political  history,  with 
foreign  matter,  with  humourous  invectives 
and  sarcastical  percussions  of  revelation ; 
they  can  have  no  just  objection  at  receiving 
in  return  the  far  more  weighty,  vigorous  and 
repulsory  reprehensions  of  revelationists. 
Hanc  veniam  damns  jietimusque  vicissim.  I 
have  read  most  of  the  deistical  authors,  or 
at  least  so  many  of  the  principal  ones,  that 
from  thence,  and  my  own  speculations  and 
feelings,  I  conceive  myself  possessed  of  all 
their  arguments,  and  of  the  whole  force  of 
deism:  and  I  never  found  one  that  I  thought 
had  digested  the  subject,  any  more  than  Cos- 
mas  that  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  on 
which  he  wrote  so  zealously,  learnedly  and 
voluminously,  to  no  other  effect  than  to  dis 
play  erroneous  literature,  and  a  pious  but  in 
temperate  ardour  on  a  mistaken  subject,  of 
which  he  was  finally  ignorant.  The  same 
with  deism. 

1  If  christians  or  deists  should  believe  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus, they  would  not  there 
fore  believe  him  to  be  a  prophet.  Hence  it 
is  said  that  miracles,  if  facts,  do  not  prove  re 
velation.  I  attem.pt  not  the  refutation  of  this 
consequence,  which  however  admits  of  con 
clusive  refutation:  but  say  that,  this  notwith 
standing,  if  deists  believed  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  (and  especially  if  in  conjunction 
with  this  they  also  believed  the  reality  of 
the  three  years  and  a  half  miracles  ascribed 
to  him)  there  is  not  one  of  them  would  hesi 
tate  to  believe  and  know  him  to  be  a  prophet. 
Never  was  there  a  believer  of  the  resurrec 
tion  of  Christ,  who  doubted  the  history  of 
his  miracles.  With  such  a  one  all  the  criti 
cal  ratiocinia  on  the  invalidity  and  conclu- 
siveness  of  miracles,  would  evanish.  They 
would  consider,  not  the  nuda  miracula,  but 
the  connections  and  purposes  with  which  they 
were  operated,  and  become  abundantly  sa 
tisfied.  I  never  read  of  but  one  man,  R.  Be- 
cai,  who  believed  the  reality  of  Christ's  re 
surrection,  that  did  not  at  the  same  time  be 
lieve  even  the  Messiahship,  and  he  was  con 
vinced  by  it  that  Jesus  was  a  hob/  prophet. 
If  therefore  his  resurrection  proves  him  a 
prophet  it  establishes  the  whole  superstruc 
ture  and  system  of  revelation.  Without  be 
ing  necessitated  to  it,  I  however  rest  the 


whole  support  of  revelation  upon  this    single 
and   most  momentous  fact. 

The  rise  of  deistical  characters  into  su 
premacy  in  European  and  American  polities,* 
gives  them  an  eclat,  which  is  improved  to 
wards  exciting  a  general  despair  of  the  Chris 
tian  cause,  and  towards  a  popular  persuasion 


that  deism    is  speedily    becoming,    if  not 
ready  become  generally  prevalent  throu 


al 
hout 

Christendom.  But  without  observing  the  pro 
vidence  and  promise  of  God  is  against  it,  as 
soon  mi><lit  wu  abolish  printing,  letters,  or  the 
Newtonian  iistrotiorny.  Indeed  the  recent 
transactions  which  have  been  suffered  to  pass 
in  the  national  councils  of  France,  have-  coun 
tenanced  this  idea,  and  are  considered  as  im 
plying  that  they  have  generally  abandoned 
religion  there,  as  well  as  in  England  and 
Germany.  But  is  this  implication  just? 
Though  they  suffer  atheists  and  deists,  and 
unprincipled  characters  to  join  in  the  fighting 
their  martial  and  political  battles,  in  support 
what  they  are  all  concerned  in  as  a  com 


mon  cause  ;   and  the    nation 


may 


gone 


too  far,  as  they   certainly   have   gone   too   far 
in  gratifying  arid  indulging  this  licentious  d 
scription   of  men,   m   some    of  the   measure.' 
they  have  brought  forward,  for   the    insidious 
abolition  of  religion,  and  the  re-estabbshmen 
of  ethnicisrn  ;  yet  I  make  no  doubt,  they  de 
ceive  themselves  and  the  public  in  represent 
ing  a  general  defection  from  religion. 

Perhaps  the  picture  which  the  Abbe  Bar 
ruel  has  given  of  Paris,  may  apply  to  Lon 
don,  and  the  other  capital  cities  of  Europe 
"  The  nobility  of  Paris  too  generally  support 
ed  the  doctrine  of  these  sects,"  meaning  the 
atheistical  and  deistical  sects  of  the  philoso 
phers,  "because  they  had  long  adopted  the 
dissolutness  of  their  manners.  They  abandon 
ed  the  churches  to  the  people,  instead  of  en 
couraging  them  by  their  example  to  frequent 
them  :  servants  mimicked  the  vices  of  tin 
masters,  and  the  contagion  soon  spread  to  the 
humble  cottage  of  the  peasant.  The  citizen, 
the  merchant,  and  his  clerk,  all  affected  to  be 
witty  on  religious  subjects.  The  magistrates, 
who  were  themselves  not  free  from  infection, 
winked  at  the  infraction  of  the  laws,  and  suf 
fered  the  poison  to  spread  through  all  ranks 
of  the  people.  France  was  sinking  into  an 
abyss  of  impiety  and  corruption. 

"The  clergy  strove  in  vain  to  stem  the  tor 
rent. — They  were  not  all  exempt  from  the 
vices  of  the  age. — This  order  of  men  mai 
be  ranked  in  two  classes :  the  one  little  ac 
quainted  with  the  duties  of  the  priesthood, 
bore  the  name  and  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
dress :  too  dissipated  to  be  confined  to  the  ser 
vice  of  the  altar,  they  were  not.  inactive  in  so 
liciting  the  favour  of  courtiers  who  had  the 
nomination  to  church  preferment.  They  were 
a  scandal  to  religion,  and  dishonoured  the 
cause  instead  of  supporting  it. 

"  The  other  class  still  more  numerous,  was 
composed  of  priests  employed  in  the  care  of 
souls  and  of  ecclesiastical  functions.  This 
was  properly  speaking,  the  body  of  the  cler 
gy.  They  were  generally  well  informed  of 
their  duties. .  If  some  of  them  panted  after 
the  reins  of  the  church,  the  greater  number 
were  seriously  attached  to  the  faith,  and  very 
few  seemed  disposed  to  betray  it.  The  gen 
erality  had  not  been  wearied  with  religion. 


Sophistry  and  impiety  hud  infected  a  great 
number  in  every  class  of  citizens,  but  still  the 
French  people  in  general  were  sincerely  at 
tached  to  the  catholic  religion.  Nothing 
could  reconcile  them  to  the  political  revolu 
tion,  but  the  strongest  assurances,  that  no 
changes  should  be  made  in  its  doctrine  or 
worship." — f  This  is  agreeable  to  an  account 
given  me  by  M.  Marbois,  secretary  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Luzerne,  in  1779. — In  a  conver 
sation  with  him,  I  asked  him  whether  deism 
was  so  prevalent  in  France  as  that  the  body 
of  the  nation  had  become  impregnated  and 
carried  away  with  it?  He  then  replied  that 
many  of  the  nobility  and  dignified  clergy  in 
deed,  with  others  of  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  freely  and  openly  went  into  it ;  but 
that  the  most  of  the  bishops,  and  the  body  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
people,  were  not  only  not  deistical  or  disbe 
lievers  of  revelation,  hut  were  even,  as  he  ex 
pressed  it,  superstitiously  devoted  to  religion. 
Accordingly  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight 
bishops  and  sixty-four  thousand  curates  or 
parochial  clergy,  only  five  prelates,  and  per 
haps  not  a  sixth  of  the  clergy,  took  the  ci 
vic  oath,  the  rest  refusing  a  conformity  to  the 
new  civil  and  ecclesiastical  regulations; 
which  would  scarcely  be  credible  had  they 
been  effected  with  the  pliable  indifferentism 
which  a  general  deisrn  would  have  gene 
rated.  And  the  very  general  aversion  of  the 
people  at  the  thoughts  of  parting  with  the  pa 
rochial  religion  throughout  the  realm,  and  the 
immediate  necessity  which  the  politicians  saw 
of  supplying  the  derelict  parishes  with  a  new 
clergy,  and  leaving  the  people  to  enjoy  their 
old  religion,  evince  that  the  body  of  the  na 
tion  were  not  become  deists. 

Many  data  are  necessary  towards  judici 
ously  forming  general  estimates.  Let  the 
matter  be  fairly  and  accurately  explored,  let 
it  be  brought  to  trial,  let  there  be  a  perfect 
liberty  of  declaring  for  and  against  Christianity, 
without  incurring  penalties  or  the  loss  of  im 
munities,  place  the  mind  in  the  most  perfect 
equilibrium  and  deliberate  freedom,  and  ex 
amine  hearts;  it  would  soon  be  found  that  the 
collective  aggregate  of  this  learned,  this  phi 
losophic  and  licentious  description,  would 
prove  a  small  and  inglorious,  though  brilliant 
minority  :  and  that  so  strong  and  so  general 
an  adherence  to  the  gospel  would  appear, 
that  of  twenty-five  millions  in  France,  above 
twenty-four  millions,  and  perhaps  nine  tenths 
of  the  other  million,  would  now  be  found 
christians.  From  the  unhappy  omission  of 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  of  Christianity,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  through 
deistical  influence,  and  that  the  road  might  be 
i<ept  open  for  deists  to  ascend  into  congress, 
though  to  do  the  convention  justice  this  was 
not  the  principle  that  actuated  them  :  but  from 
this  onnss.on  however  effected  or  occasioned, 
as  well  might  it  Vie  inferred  that  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  United  States  were  generally 
eathen,  generally  atheists  and  deists,  when 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thou 
sand  would  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  re 
nouncing  their  Redeemer.  So  they  are  gene 
rally  tenacious  of  Christianity  in  France,  both 
"rom  the  habit  of  asres,  and  from  the  proofs 
conviction?  transmitted  with  Christianity. 
— And  if  the  subject  was  examined  with  at- 


*  Neekar. 
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trillion,  [  doubt  not  the  same  would  be  found 
to  he  the  fact  throughout  Europe  and  Christian 
America.  Be  assured  that  Christianity  will 
ever,  and  every  where  find  able,  learned,  po 
tent,  weighty,  and  in  the  conflict,  irresistible 
advocates  and  defenders.  The  ultimate  de 
cision  must  be  referred  to  futurity.  For  a 
long  time  during  the  present  era  of  conllict, 
as  in  that  for  establishing  the  republics  of  Po 
land  and  France,  and  as  among  the  comba 
tants  in  the  pontificial  controversy,  tlie  trump 
et  of  victory  will  continue  to  be  sounded  ex 
utraque phalange,  on  both  sides.  In  the  mean 
time  the  defenders  of  revelation  have  no  rea 
son  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
m.iur,  or  of  the  goodness 


proof  of  their   ar- 
>f  their  cause  :  and 


nriy  confide  in  it,  that  among    all    the    defec 
tions,  this  of  renouncing  the   gospel    \vill   be 


Eun 


•oue   or 


the  last  to  become  general  in 
America.  Would  to  God,  we  all  lived  it 
better.  Sufllated  bubbles  of  science  and  con 
ceited  wisdom,  some  balloon  geniusses  attack, 


fall  one   after  another, 
is    attacked,  the   more 


nous  Grecian  age**.      Thes" 
eminencies    .it    fallacious     .!<  '  is 
iven   up  in   the   aes  of   liht 


ing  and  constituting  this  polity,  this  edifice  of  :  ally  partitioned,  and  by  them  expressly  and 
public  liberty.  But  it  is  conceived  these  are  intentionally  charged  and  empowered  to  three 
the  essential,  and  I  believe,  all-corn  prehen- 1  important  works. — 1.  To  form  a  constitution 
sive  outlines  of  one,  which  would  approve  '  for  the  public  reception  and  ratification.  2. 
itself  a  government,  not  of  will,  but  of  laws  ;  j  In  the  mean  time,  upon  the  voluntary  disso- 
wherein  the  liberties  and  rights  of  mankind,  " 
both  personal  and  social,  would  become  too 
firmly  established,  ever  to  be  overthrown: 
for  confident  I  am,  that  upon  experiment,  it 
will  gain  the  universal  acquiescence  and  confi 
dence  of  all  embosomed  arid  comprehended 


impinge   upon  it,  and 
The  more  Christianity 

firmly  it  stands,  with  an  increasing  and  gro 
ing  strength,  not  on  power,  not  on  the  support 
of  temporalities,  or  civil  government,  gener 
ally  more  fatal  than  beneficial,  but  on  the 
cairn,  and  weighty,  and  irresistible  convictions 
of  truth.  Deism,  like  the  Serpedo,  will 
spread  and  die,  will  blaze  its  day,  overspread 
Europe  and  the  world,  spend  itself,  flit  away 
and  evanish  from  the  globe,  like  the  ethni- 
cism  of  ancient,  or  the  tyrannies  of  modern 
ages.  And  its  great  and  shining  advocates 
will,  in  the  future  histories  of  nations,  rank 
with  the  Democrituses  and  Pyrrhos,  and 
other  philosophical  flambeaux  of  Hie  lumi- 

!i  the  other 
an,  will  ht 
and  reason  ; 

which  will  marvel  that  preceding  erring  ages 
should  be  caught  with  those  flimsy  delusions, 
which  by  the  weighty  blast  of  truth,  will 
eventually,  like  the  thin  gossamer,  be  dissi 
pated  and  puffed  into  their  great  and  unimpor 
tant  nothings. 

Let  us  be  assured  that  the  Christian  states 
are  not  going  to  give  up  religion,  Nay,  it 
will  be,  it  cannot  but  be,  with  literature,  jus 
tice  and  moral  rectitude,  patronized  by  the 
civil  powers  themselves.  Let  the  deistical 
politicians  bring  the  matter  to  a  crisis  ;  let 
them  adventure  the  trial,  and  assuredly  they 
will  not  fail  of  receiving  ample  satisfaction 
on  the  subject.  jVe»  doutez pas,  Quintu.i,  la 
Religion  a  ses  Heros.  Polignac  V  »lnti-Lu- 
crcce.  L.  1. 

I  have  finished  my  idea  of  a  perfect  repub 
lic.  This  1  believe  to  be  the  arrangement  of 
the  grand  monarchical  republic  of  the  uni 
verse  :  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  one 
immense,  all-comprehensive  government  of 
the  omnipotent,  the  power  emanates,  de 
scends  and  spreads  abroad,  from  the  INDE 
PENDENT  UNITY,  and  xindenved  source  of  all 
power  and  authority ;  in  the  other,  in  our 
little  rninutesimal  polities,  the  power  is  left 
and  ordained  by  the  God  of  nature  to  derive 


lution  of  the  national  assembly,  to  take  the 
whole  government,  the  national  defence,  the 
whole  administration,  civil  and  military,  into 
their  hands. — And,  3.  To  judge  the  king. 
They  were  a  new  tribunal  indeed,  and  very 
differently  modified  from  any  before  erected 
on  earth  ;  but  certainly,  if  twenty  million 
people  could  regularly  elect,  legitimate,  au 
thorize  and  empower  one,  this  was  justly  and 
legitimately  vested  with  this  august  power 
and  authority.  Its  regularity  and  authority 


It  was  doubted    but  by 
themselves.      The  only 
they 
All 


in  it. 

Comparing  with  this  the  Belgic,  the  Hoel- 
vetic,  the  Venetian  republics,  or  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  arid  Rome,  or  the  mod 
ern  ones  of  France  and  Poland,  and  Esrypt, 
with  the  monarchical  republic  of  England, 
for  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  this  is  a 
republic,  and  especially  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  every  one  will  easily 
perceive,  what  ideas  I  must  have  with  respect 
to  their  different  approximations  to  this  sys 
tem  of  perfection.  And  what  I  had  princi 
pally  in  view,  they  will  easily  perceive  and 
see  the  reason  why  I  should  entertain  so  high 
an  opinion  of  the  safety  and  perfection  of 
Oliver's  republic ;  which  1  must  think  will 
nore  and  more  approve  itself  to  contempla 
tive  posterity,  to  have  been  excellent,  and 
•vorthy  the  great,  comprehensive  and  deep 
discernment,  the  noble  efforts  and  exertions 
of  so  great  a  genius  as  Cromwell's. — No 
wonder  he  was  enamoured  of  it,  idolized  it, 
and  rejected  a  crown  for  its  sake.  No  won- 
ler  he  was,  with  Cato,  grieved,  when  he 
ioresaw  the  certain  ruin  of  so  noble  a  fabric, 
so  glorious  a  cause.  Examined  in  this  view, 
we  shall  perceive  the  necessity  of  the  bold, 
adventurous  and  heroic  measures,  of  first 
brir-^ng  the  king  to  justice,  and  afterwards 
of  dissolving  the  long  and  self-perpetuating 
parliament.  And  in  a  word,  the  justice  and 
rectitude  of  most  of  the  infractions  and  viola 
tions  of  the  corrupt  order  of  a  despotic  poli 
cy,  that  on  its  ruins  so  beautiful  a  fabric  of 
liberty  might  be  erected.  And  when  in  the 
same  light  we  examine  the  cause  of  the 
judges  in  the  high  court  of  justice,  we  may 
at  length  see  them  vindicated,  and  completely 
justified. 

We  may  fault  the  tribunal  of  Charles  I. 
and  fault  the  judgment  :  while  there  are  and 
will  be  those,  who  will  believe  of  both,  that 

they  were  authoritative,  just  and  right.  The 'put,  "  Is  Louis  guilty,  or  not  guilty  of  high 
republic  o  France  is  suffering  the  same  pub-  treason,  or  in  other  words,  of  conspiracy 
lie  obloquy  at  present  ;  but  they  may  here-  against  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  of  at- 
after  be  judged  to  have  set  forth  and  exhibit- !  tempts  against  the  general  safety  of  the  state  ?" 
ed  an  heroic  instance  of  public  justice,  for  the  [Of  735  voters,  of  which  42  were  absent,  693 

voted  for  the  affirmative,  and  sentence  was 
accordingly  announced,  "  guilty."  Such  a 
concurrence  I  think  impossible  on  deficient 
evidence.  "  I  know,  said  Osselin,  that  Louis 


cannot  be  disputed, 
few  of  the  members 
remaining  question  then  is,  whether 
judged  right,  whether  they  did  justice  ' 
the  world  pitied  and  compassionated  the  mild 
and  clement,  the  misguided,  the  unhappy 
Louis.  But  what  saith,  not  compassion,  in 
the  ears  of  judges,  but  justice  1  Did  he,  or 
did  he  not,  thus  betray  his  people  ]  Seven 
hundred  men  examined  the  evidences,  and 
passed  sentence  upon  him.  Perhaps  thirty 
or  forty  were  intimidated  and  awed  by  the 
populace,  or  the  mountain  ;  but  700  were  un- 
awed  ;  they  freely  coincided  with  the  very 
general  sense  of  the  nation.  Can  we  sup 
pose  they  were  all  devoid  of  wisdom,  or  so 
blinded  with  passion,  as  to  be  unable  to  judge 
on  the  evidences  of  facts  1  No  profound  law 
erudition  was  requisite  ;  but  if  so,  they  had 
it  :  they  embosomed  a  treasury  of  law,  wis 
dom,  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  in  that  illus 
trious  assembly.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
700  men,  upon  deliberative  enquiry,  unani 
mous  in  judging  a  fact,  unless  they  sow  the 
evidence.  The  instance  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  man;  it  is  impossible.  Nor 
did  the  King's  defence  deny  the  facts,  but 
eluded  them  by  ascribing  them  to  his  minis 
try,  though  his  own  signatures  were  sufficient 
Could  he  have  shown  he  had  not  been  privy 
and  knowing,  and  by  his  own  overt  and  real 
acts  consenting  to  and  approving  his  minis 
ters,  he  would  have  stood  acquitted,  approved 
and  vindicated,  by  that  assembly,  and  they, 
and  the  sympathizing  republican  world 
would  have  rejoiced.  But  after  a  solemn 
enquiry  and  deliberation,  the  question  was 


terror  of  kings,  which  may  learn  them  to 
transact  in  future  with  their  subjects  with  fi 
delity  and  sincerity.  If  two  things  appear 
proved  of  Louis  Capet,  a  sovereign  justly 
esteemed  and  loved  by  America,  his  fate  was 
just.  If  he  secretly  coincided,  negociated 
and  intrigued  with  foreign  cabinets,  excited, 
abetted  and  promoted  the  coalition  of  foreign 
powers,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing 
a  combined  army  of  80,000  men,  against  his 
own  republic,  with  the  direct  objective  pur- 


from  God,  and  to  ascend  through  the  people,,  pose   of  its   eversion  :   and   if   he  paid    3,000 


up  to  the  sovereign  council,  and  from  thence, 
in  its  beneficial  influences  and  operations  to 
be  diffused  through  the  community.  Other 
important  matters  here  omitted,  will  fall  in  as 
auxiliary  and  supplemental,  and  perhaps  with 
considerable  admissible  variety,  in  construct- 


paid  his  guards  at  Coblentz  ;  I  do  therefore 
pronounce  him  guilty."  Said  Lafource, 
"  Louis  must  either  reign,  or  be  put  to  death. 
I  vote  for  death."  Said  Anacrasis  Cloots, 
"  In  the  name  of  the  human  race,  I  vote  for 
the  death  of  Louis."  Thomas  Paine,  "  I  vote 
for  the  provisional  confinement  of  Louis,  and 
for  his  expulsion  after  the  war."  This  was 


forces,  or  the   Swiss   guards   at   Coblentz,   in 

that  army  while    in  actual  invasion,   he   was  | though    strict   and    rigid    justice 
•ruilty  of  treason,  Traiiit/onix  RcijtuhUcae  reus. 
Now  the  national   convention  of  750,  was  as 
sembled  from  the  83  communities,  into  whichjhavc  found   him    guilty,   dethroned,  and  par- 
France   had  been  regularly  and   constitution-  i  doned    him,  and   out  of  respect  for  a  family 


humane   and   compassionate,    the  other  just, 

It   would 

ave     been   humane    and    compassionate,     it. 
would  have  been    magnanimous   and    safe,  to 
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they  had  honoured  for  ages,  and  in  pity  to  the 
misstep  of  an  embarrassed,  and  otherwise 
clement  and  just  king,  to  have  settled  upon 
him  a  pension  of  eC;>0,000  a  year,  turned  him 
loose  among  his  brother  kings,  and  left  him 
at  liberty  to  dwell  in  France,  Germany,  or 
any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  and  risk  his  stir 
ring  up  princes,  who  could  have  done  no 
more  with  their  united  strength  or  impotence 
than  they  have  done,  and  that  most  directly, 
to  this  only  good  purpose,  of  accelerating  the 
emancipation  of  nations,  the  humiliation  of 
kings,  and  the  downfall  of  kingship,  through 
out  Europe. 

After  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  "  guil 
ty,"  the  question  of  punishment  arose :  and 
after  a  discussion  in  an  assembly  of  722 
voters  present,  besides  others  who  voted  va 
riously,  319  voted  for  imprisonment  and  ban 
ishment,  and  366  for  death  ;  and  of  the  other 
34,  ail  but  two  for  death  with  delay.  Finally, 
of  748  members,  besides  those  who  were  ab 
sent,  and  those  who  did  not  vote,  310  voted 
for  delaying  execution,  and  380  against  de- 


laying  it.      The 


sentence   was  executed,  and 


the  king  was  decapitated  January  21,  1793. 

We  ought  to  view  things  in  a  just  and  can 
did  light.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  see  through 
an  enterprize,  and  to  anticipate  consequences. 
The  truth  is,  that  Louis  was  of  lenient  prin 
ciples  in  government,  and  was  disposed  to 
yield  to  his  subjects  a  rational  and  less  des 
potic  government  than  that  of  his  predeces 
sors,  and  to  come  into  a  plan  and  measures 
which  would  give  satisfaction  to  his  subjects. 
Whether  this  was  owing  to  his  contemplation 
of  the  abstract  principles  of  government,  so 
liberally  discussed  in  the  present  age,  to  his 
view  of  the  comparatively  happy  government 
of  England  in  his  vicinity,  or  to  the  princi 
ples  of  the  American  revolution,  or  to  all 
these  collectively,  so  it  was,  that  he  wished 
to  be  an  Antoninus,  and  to  govern  with  lenity 
and  wisdom. — There  was  a  time  when  Louis 
XVI.  and  the  emperor  really  had  these  be 
neficent  ideas,  and  were  endeavouring  to  car 
ry  them  into  execution  in  the  happy  ameliora 
tion  of  their  respective  governments.  The 
difficulty  of  enforcing  the  registering  of  roy 
al  edicts  in  the  parliaments  of  France,  and 
converting  these,  like  the  ancient  imperato- 
rial  edicts,  into  laws,  usurping  upon  and  su 
perseding  the  ancient  jus  civile,  and  giving 
efficacy  to  laws  dictated  by  the  will  of  the 
prince,  appeared  to  him  so  arbitrary,  as  to  in 
duce  him  to  adopt  a  method  in  which  the  law 
should  in  fact  be  founded  in  deliberate  wis 
dom  and  consultation  of  the  minds  of  the 
public,  and  that  in  effect  the  public  should 
have  an  efficacious  share  in  the  general  polity. 
This  by  the  advice  of  patriots  he  thought 
might  be  accomplished  by  convoking  the  old 
assembly  of  notables,  or  more  conspicuous 
and  influential  personages  of  the  third  estate 
of  the  commons,  as  well  as  of  the  nobility 
and  dignified  clergy.  Neckar  persuaded  him 
that  with  rospect  to  finance,  taxes,  revenues, 
and  the  principal  general  laws  and  rules  of 
administration,  this  would  give  satisfaction  ; 
though  herein  he  misjudged.  Thereupon  the 
king  assembled  the  notables,  and  constituted 
a  national  council  of  the  efficacy  of  three  es 
tates,  the  king,  the  aristocrats,  or  nobles,  and 
dignified  clergy,  and  the  tiers  etat,  or  third 
estate  of  the  commons.  Immediately  they 
were  disposed,  instead  of  an  amicable  con- 


slitution,  in  the  first  instance,  to  throw  them 
selves  into  true  balancing  bodies,  the  nobility, 
the  clergy  and  tiers  etat.  If  they  satin 
three  chambers,  the  nobles  and  clergy  would 
always  out  vote  or  control,  and  the  others  be 
come  subservient  and  over-ruled  cyphers. 
Here  the  separation  of  the  nobles  and  plebe 


ans  began. 
siastics    and 


Both    divisions  contained  eccle 
civilians  ;  most  of  the  dignified 


the  vanity   of   such  a  title,   when   compared 
with  that  of  citizens.'' 

"  The    notables    were    for   the    most  part, 
either  princes  or    nobles,    i  r    persons    in  high 


The  council  decreed  "that  the  deputies  of 
the  states  general  should  amount  to  at  least, 
the  number  of  one  thousand: — and  that  the 
number  of  the  third  estate,  should  be  equal 

ecclesiastics  took  side  with  the  nobility  ;  some  j  to  that  of  the  two  other  orders  taken  together. 

of  the   nobility  laid  down  their   honours,  and 

in  equality  took  side  with  the  third  estate. 
Before  I  proceed,  I  will  collect  and  throw 

together  several  disconnected    extracts    from 

the  history  of  the    French  revolution   by  Ra- 

baut,  and    its  continuation  which,  under  difte- 


These  decisions  formed   the  basis  of  the  con 
vocations."     "  The  coalition  of  the  two  first 
orders  with  the   court  was  well   known."      It 
was  the   determination   of  these,   at   the   first 
meeting  of  the  states  general,  that  they  should 
three   different  chambers,  and 
with   the  two  superior  cham 
clergy, 


sit   and    act 
that  the  crown 


n 


con 


•ent  aspects   and  applications   may  cast   light 
n    the   several   events    in    the  great  political 

phenomenon  of  France  at  the  present  day. 

In  fact,  what  an  astonishing  combination 
would  a  minister,  nay  a  monarch,  have  had 
to  encounter. — Sixty  thousand  nohles,  pos 
sessed  of  all  the  connexions  of  the  feudal 

iystem,  and  that  host  of  dependents  which 
was  fed  by  them  :  those  of  tin;  military  pro 
fession,  all  noble,  or  what  is  still  worse,  pre 
tending  to  nobility  :  a  hundred  thousand  priri- 
ih'-gcd  persons  all  lengued  to  support  their 
prerogative  of  not  paying  such  or  such  an 
impost:  Two  hundred  thousand  priests,  une 
qual  indeed  as  to  income,  but  all  uniting  in 
one  common  system,  forming  lint  one  whole  :" 
— "  sixty  thousand  persons  leading  a  monastic 
fe  :" — thejhrmers  general,  all  the  agents  of 
the  revenue,  with  their  army  of  fifty  thou 
sand  men" — "  finally  all  those  belonging  to 

lie  long  robe,  those  parliaments,  rivals  of 
tings  :" — "  the  inferior  courts,  which  were  in 
subordination  to  the  parliaments  ;  and  that 
swarm  of  practitioners,  who  all  taken  togeth 
er,  levied  a  tax  upon  the  kingdom  which 

magination   is    afraid  to  calculate.      This  for 
midable   mass  of  men    was  in    the  possession 
of  all  France  :  they  held   her  by   a  thousand  , 
chains;  they   formed,   in   a  body,   what  was  j  forty-nine   voices   against   one     hundred    and 

ermed   la  haute  nation,  all  the  rest  was  the 

>eople.  These  are  the  persons  whom  we 
'iave  since  seen  uniting  their  voices  and  their 


bers  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  should 
trol  the  whole,  and  thus  reduce  the  third  es 
tate  to  a  cypher  or  tame  and  submissive  ac 
quiescence.  The  third  estate,  resolved 
against  insignificance,  immediately  insisted  on 
equality.  An  altercation  arose,  which  Neck- 
ar  wished  to  have  avoided,  hoping  that  all 
might  acquiesce  in  some  modifications,  very 
immaterial  to  him,  provided  in  some  manner 
or  other  their  united  wisdom  could  bring  them 
to  amicable  agreement  in  the  object  of'  their 
convocation,  a  reformed  system  of  finance 
and  laws,  agreeable  to  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation  collectively.  But  this  he  could 
not  effect.  And  as  the  two  superior  orders 
persisted  in  their  superiority,  the  commons  or 
third  estate,  deeming  themselves  the  true  and 
real  representatives  of  the  people,  and  s«  of 
the  body  of  the  nation,  came  to  an  almost 
unanimous  resolution,  to  erect  themselves  into 
the  national  council,  and  to  declare  them 
selves,  instead  of  states  general  "  the  nation 
al  assembly."  This  was  done  by  June  1789. 
Thus  France  in  one  day  lost  the  states  gene 
ral,  and  the  third  estate  became  the  "  nation 
al  assembly."  Immediately  the  chamber  of 
the  clergy,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 


twenty-six  determined  to  join  the  assembly 
as  equals,  and  a  union  of  the  orders  seemed 
probable.  The  king  affected  to  favour  it  : 

clamours   against  the  national  assembly  :  be-  j  'mt  assembled    troops.       "On     the    20th   of 
cause  with    a  resolution   unexampled,  'it  hath  J«ne   three   days  after  the  national  assembly 

impressed  all  the   abuses  on  which    they  de- ! had   been  constituted,   the 

w          i   i  •   •      •   .. 


ponded  for  their  existence." 


clergy    were    to  join    it." 


members   of   the 
Court  measures 


The  people,  the  nation,  demanded  states  were  taken  to  prevent  and  elude  this  :  and 
general,  which  should  not  be  vain  andillu-!on  tnc  twelfth  of  July  about  three  weeks 
sive,  like  those  of  which  history  made  men- j  a^ter  tne  formation  of  the  assembly,  Neckar, 
tion.  This  whole  host  of  aristocratic  and  !  not  sufficiently  coming  into  the  idea  of  the 


crown  connexions,  wished  no  such  thing,  but 
f  it  must  be  convoked  they  "  were  desirous 
of  states  general  similar  to  those  which  had 


"  But  the  third   estate,  that   immense   por 
tion  of  an  enlightened  and  celebrated   nation 


!  two  superior  orders,  was  dismissed  and  re 
tired  to  Switzerland.  He  foresaw  the  san 
guinary  measure  resolved  on  at  court  in 
which  he  would  not  be  concerned.  The  as 
semblage  of  the  military  force  at  Versailles 
by  the  king,  alarmed  Versailles,  the  national 


— took  fire  at  being  assimilated    to  the   com-   assembly,  and  Paris.     It  was  intended  to  de- 

1  1  C  .  1  .      •  IT-... 


mons,  newly  enfranchised  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  le  Bed,  and  at  the  attempt  to  restrict 
them  in  1788  to  forms  established  for  the 
clowns  and  demi-slaves  of  1302." 

A  considerable  number  of  military  offi 
cers,  who  had  assisted  at  the  revolution  of 
the  United  States,  had  brought  home  with 
them  an  indelible  remembrance  of  the  charms 
of  equality  and  liberty,  which  they  had  be 
held  in  a  nation  of  brothers.  These  men 
who  were  all  nobles,  had  learned  to  judge  of 


Rul>iuit's  Hist.  Kcvol.  p.  43.  Amor.  Edit. 


spatch  a  number  of  the  patriots  to  the  Bastile, 
and  to  disperse  the  national  assembly.  This 
was  the  court  politics.  Sixty  thousand  Pa 
risians  destroyed  the  Bastile,  and  the  national 
assembly  was  in  safety.  The  assembly 
framed  the  constitution,  made  the  distribution 
of  the  realm  into  eighty-three  communities, 
abolished  the  feudal  tenures,  and  the  whole 
was  ratified  by  the  king's  acceptance  on  the 
4th  of  August. 

The  policy  of  one  or  three  orders  was  dis 
cussed. —  Whether  the  national  assembly 
should  consist  of  two  orders  or  one,  was  the 
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question.  "  The  equilibrium  of  three  powers, 
which  balance  one  another,  and  prevent  the 
encroachment  of  any  one  upon  the  rest,  be 
came  the  object  of  admiration.  But  those 
who  favoured  the  idea  of  an  undivided  assem 
bly,  considered  the  equilibrium  in  the  consti 
tution  of  England,  no  otherwise  than  as  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  three  existing  pow 
ers.  "  The  dignified  clergy  were  inclined  to 
two  chambers" — "  A  large  party  of  the  no 
bles  was  likewise  for  the  two  chambers  :  but 
the  question  concerning  the  peerage  presented 
itself,  and  they  became  divided  ;  for  the  pro 
vincial  nobility  understood  that  the  whole  or 
der  should  freely  appoint  its  representatives, 
while  the  nobles  of  the  court,  were  secretly 
indulging"  the  notion,  that  the  disrnitv  of  the 

o         «/ 

peerage  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  them 
selves."  "  The  majority  of  the  deputies  of 
the  commons  could  see  nothing  in  the  upper 
chamber  but  a  constitutional  refuge  for  aris 
tocracy,  and  the  preservation  of  the  feudal 
system."  A  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  for 
ty-seven  of  the  nobility  had  joined  the  com 
mons  in  undivided  unity  and  equality.  "  Nei 
ther  did  any  sufficiently  comprehend  the  sys 
tem  of  a  senate  for  life,  composed  of  persons 
taken  from  every  class  of  citizens  ; — nor  of  a 
senate  appointed  for  a  stated  time,  and  select 
ed  from  the  whole  assembly."  In  fine,  the 
assembly  decreed,  by  a  majority  of  nine  hun 
dred  and  eleven  voices  against  eighty  nine, 
that  there  should  be  no  more  than  one  cham 
ber.  It  decreed  moreover  that  the  legislative 
body  should  be  renewed  every  two  years  by 
elections."  Thus  much  for  the  constitution. 
Among  other  regulations,  was  that  res 
pecting  the  secularizing  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estates.  It  was  "  decreed  that  the  ecclesias 
tical  estates  were  all  at  the  disposal  of  the 
nation,  subject  however,  to  the  charge  of  pro 
viding  in  a  proper  manner  for  the  expenses 
of  public  worship,  for  the  maintenance  of 
ministers,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It 
was  ordered  that  no  parish  minister  should 
have  less  than  twelve  hundred  livres  a  year, 
exclusive  of  the  house  and  gardens  annexed 
to  that  parsonage.  This  celebrated  decree 
passed  on  the  2d  of  November  1789."  "  The 
ecclesiastics  accused  the  national  assembly  of 
an  intention  to  destroy  religion." — "The  as 
sembly  disconcerted  this  conspiracy,  by  mak 
ing  constant  protestation  of  its  union  with  the 
pope,  as  head  of  the  Christian  church,  with 
regard  to  spiritual  concerns,  and  of  its  fidelity 
to  the  religion  of  our  fore-fathers."  "  The 
assembly  at  length  decreed  that  its  attach 
ment  to  the  catholic  religion  of  Rome  could 
not  be  called  in  question,  at  a  time  when  that 
worship  was  placed  by  the  assembly  at  the 
head  of  various  articles  of  public  expense, 
and  that  the  majesty  of  religion,  and  the  pro 
found  respect  due  to  it,  did  not  allow  of  its 
becoming  a  subject  of  debate,  since  the  as 
sembly  had  no  power  over  consciences." 
"  It  had  suspended  the  monastic  vows,  it  fin 
ished  with  suppressing  them,  and  fixed  the 
mode  of  treatment  to  be  observed  with  re 
spect  to  those  who  had  belonged  to  any  of 
the  religious  communities,"  by  providing  pen 
sions  for  life.  Thus  far  from  St.  Etienne. 

Extracts  from  the   Continuation  of  the  Hist. 

Revolution.   V.   2.  P.  111. 
"  The   extreme   point   on   which   the   two 
parties   differed,  was  that  of  pure  democracy 


on  the  one  part,  arid  the   institution  of  an  up 
per  chamber,  similar  to  the  British   house  of 
peers,  on  the  other.     Such  an  institution,  as  a 
i  remnant  of  aristocracy,  was   regarded  bv  the 
\  French,  with   almost   as  much  abhorrence  as 
jabsolute  monarchy  itself ;   while  the  establish- 

'  ment  of  it  was  considered  as  the  srreat  object 

•  i     i  i-  i 

with  the  court,  as   a    preliminary   step   to  the 

annihilation    of   liberty.      The   middle   party 
was   still   numerous  ;   and  it  was   judged  that 

• 

there  were  many  who  might  secretly  incline 
either  to  the  court  or  the  republicans,  who 
would  be  well  disposed  to  sacrifice  some 
thing  of  their  prejudices  to  their  preservation 
of  peace  and  order."  In  this  state  of  minds  in 
the  national  assembly,  Lamourette,  the  patri 
otic  bishop  of  Lyons,  by  an  instantaneous  im 
pulse  and  without  concert,  suddenly  proposed 
to  the  assembly,  "  Let  all  who  hold  in  equal 
detestation,  a  republic  and  two  chambers,  and 
who  wish  to  maintain  the  constitution  as  it  is, 
rise  !"  The  whole  assembly  rose  from  their 
seats.  This  shows  two  things  on  which  they 
were  as  yet  equally  unanimous  :  1.  In  hav 
ing  a  king.  2.  In  rejecting  a  second  chamber 
— adhering  to  an  elective  assembly  of  one 
orderonly,  with  a  limited  monarch  at  its  head. 
All  were  reconciled  ;  and  had  the  king  con 
tinued  faithful  to  this  experiment  of  the  pub- 
j  lie  mind,  all  had  been  well.  This  was  the 
beginning  or  7th  of  July,  1792.  Yet  in  the 
course  of  this  month,  the  public,  either  with 
or  \vithout  reason,  became  extensively  im 
pressed  with  the  idea  of  the  insincerity  and 
duplicity  of  the  king,  and  that  he  was  in  fact 
in  concert  with  the  combined  sovereigns, 
whose  object  was  nothing  less  than  the  resto 
ration  of  the  king  and  former  government. 
This  was  heightened  by  the  transaction  of 
Fayette.  And  burst  forth  from  the  national 
people  in  the  bold  declaration  of  Petion, 
mayor  of  Paris,  on  the  3d  of  August,  at  the  bar 
of  the  assembly  demanding  the  deposition  of 
the  king.  The  die  was  cast.  This  was  fol 
lowed  and  supported  by  such  numerous  pe 
titions  from  every  part  of  the  nation,  as  to 
leave  it  without  a  doubt  that  the  body  of  the 
nation  \vere  heartily  weaned  from  not  only 
Louis  XVI.  but  the  very  idea  of  a  king,  and 
that  the  general  voice  was  that  their  policy 
should  be  a  national  assembly  of  one  order 
only,  whose  head  should  be  temporary  presi 
dents,  but  without  a  king  and  without  a  no 
bility.  This  was  the  mind  of  France,  and 
has  continued  so  to  this  day. 

The  following  decree  thereupon  immedi 
ately  passed.  "  The  national  assembly,  con 
sidering  that  the  want  of  confidence  in  the 
executive  power,  is  the  cause  of  all  our  evils, 
and  that  this  want  of  confidence  has  called 
forth  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  wish 
that  the  authority  entrusted  bj/  the  constitution 
to  Louis  sliould  be  revoked,  and  that  the  only 
means  of  reconciling  what  they  owe  to  the 
safety  of  the  people,  with  their  own  oath,  of 
not  increasing  their  ou'n  power,  are  to  submit 
to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  nation,  decree 
(among  other  things)  "  1.  The  people  are  in 
vited  to  form  a  national  convention.  2.  The 
executive  power  is  provisionally  suspended." 
And  August  13,  "  The  national  assembly  de 
clares,  that,  the  kin°f  is  suspended  ;  and  that 
both  himself  and  family  remain  as  hostages." 
Arid  on  the  same  day  the  national  assembly 
proclaimed  the  convocation  of  "  a  national 
convention,  formed  of  representatives,  invest 


ed  by  them  (the  people)  with  unlimited  pow 
ers."  On  the  21st  of  September,  1792,  the 
national  assembly  dissolved,  and  the  same 
day  the  national  convention  assembled  from 
the  83  communities  into  which  France  was 
divided,  convened,  the  monarchy  ceased,  and 
the  republic  commenced.  This  from  the  con 
tinuation. 

Returning  and  assuming  the  subject  we 
were  upon  before  we  inserted  these  extracts ; 
the  first  political  convocation  of  the  states 
general  consisted  of  1200  members.  The  no 
bility  300,  the  clergy  300,  the  tiers  etat  600. 
It  was  the  immediate  and  original  intention 
of  the  two  first,  that  the  states  general  should 
sit  and  act  in  three  separate  chambers,  and 
that  the  concurrence  of  two  should  be  the  act 
of  the  whole,  subjected  however  to  the  veto 
of  the  monarch.  It  was  from  the  beginning 
the  intention  and  resolution  of  the  last  and 
most  numerous,  that  all  should  sit,  deliberate 
and  act  together  as  pares  or  equals ;  and  that 
the  majority  of  votes  in  this  coalesced  body, 
should  be  the  public  act.  This  reduction  of 
the  nobility  and  dignified  and  ennobled  clergy 
to  an  equality  with  the  commons,  was  dis 
pleasing. — And  an  altercation  immediately 
arose  on  the  question  whether  they  should  sit 
in  three  or  perhaps  two  chambers,  or  be  con 
solidated  into  one  coequal  and  fraternal  body  T 
At  length  above  half  the  ecclesiastics,  and  a 
part  of  the  nobles  renounced  their  claims  of 
superiority,  came  over  and  joined  the  third 
estate  as  coequals.  And  thus  the  national  as 
sembly  was  formed. 

The  contest  had  arisen,  which  Neckar 
could  not  compose,  though  he  wished  to  have 
avoided  it  it ;  and  the  commons  were  deter 
mined  to  proceed  by  themselves,  and  not  to 
be  lost  in  balancing  commixtures.  The  no 
bles,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  were  di 
vided.  The  king  had  not  foreseen  this  state 
of  things.  It  was  now  too  late.  There  was 
no  alternative  between  a  very  new  and  potent 
influence  in  government,  and  breaking  up  of 
the  commons,  now  already  joined  by  Fayette 
and  a  number  of  the  nobles  and  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  who  with  respect  to  the 
national  council  openly  declared  for  an  equal 
ity  of  nobles  and  commons  ;  an  equality  as  to 
eligibility  into  the  national  council,  was  the 
only  equality  ever  aimed  at  by  France.  The 
Bastile  was  destined  to  have  decided  and  de 
termined  this  alternative.  For  this  purpose 
the  kins?,  whose  otherwise  benevolent  and 
well  intentioned  heart,  now  repented  him  to 
have  convoked  the  states  general,  now  termi 
nating  in  a  national  assembly,  acceded  to  a 
cruel  idea  :  and  as  he  was  not  prepared  for 
these  lengths,  he  adopted  the  idea  of  a  disso 
lution  of  the  assembly  by  force,  and  of  resu 
ming  the  old  government ;  doubtless  deter 
mining  still  to-  administer  it  with  the  utmost 
lenity  and  justice.  This  mistake  led  the  king 
secretly  to  call  around  him  and  collect  the 
Swiss  guards  and  a  military  force  at  Versailles, 
and  to  accede  to  the  severe  discipline  of  the 
Bastile  for  a  number  of  the  patriots  in  the  as 
sembly,  sufficient  to  break  up  and  disperse  it. 
Rather  than  go  to  the  Bastile,  to  which  they 
perceived  they  were  destined,  the  patriot 
leaders  in  the  assembly,  with  the  vociferous 
concurrence  of  the  citizens  and  populace  of 
Paris,  resolved  upon  seizing  the  person  of  the 
king.  The  people  flow  to  arms,  and  led  by 
the  illustrious  and  hitherto  patriotic  Fayette, 
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who  had  voluntarily   sacrificed  his   nobility,  I  publics,  confederated  under  a  national  assein- 

thoy,  under  his  leading,  seized  the  king,  j  lily  still  with  a  king  ;  among  those  for  an  in- 
brought  him  to  Paris,  and  immured  him  and  divisible  republic,  some  were  fora  balance  of 
the  royal  family  in  the  Thuilleries.  The  na-  nobles,  either  hereditary  or  elective,  perhaps 
tional  assembly  formed  a  constitution,  which !  composed  of  both,  between  the  king  and  third 
•was  established.  It  was  presented  to  the  king,  estate.  These  various  ideas  seem  to  have 


and   his   consent   deforced   or  gained,  hence 
forth  to  rule   the    realm  by  a  king,  with  still 


been  among  those  which  agitated  and  dividei 
excellent  patriots,   as   well  those   who  were 


very  great  powers,  though  much  abridged,  not  for  a  king,  as  those  who  were  for  one. 
and  an  elective  national  assembly  of  one  or-:  These  are  said  to  have  been  among  the  ideiis 
der  only,  in  which  nobles  and  commons  re-  of  Condorcel,  Aut.un,  Boveau,  and  other  gen- 


duced  to  equality,  should  sit.  in  the  legislature 
as  pares  or  equals,  and  the  whole  realm  in  fu 
ture,  as  one  great  republic,  be  governed  by 
laws  proceeding  from  this  assembly.  This 


tiine  patriots,  as  concurring  in  a  republic  with 
out  monarchy,  though   differing  on    the  fo: 
of  a  republic.      in   this    diversity   of  vie 


:\vs, 


some  must   give    way  to   that  any  one  polity 


was  perfectly  the  idea  and  idol  of  the  Mar-  which  should  in  fact  prevail  and  gain  the  as- 
quis  de  la  Fayette.  But  the  body  of  the  no-i  cendency.  No  wonder  Fayette  and  other 
blesse  and  the  royal  princes  and  connexions,' excellent  patriots  should  take  mistaken  and 


endeavoured  to  counteract  and  break  up  this 
system,  and  prevent  its  taking  effect ;  and  im 
mediately  applied  to  the  emperor  and  sur 
rounding  kings  to  bring  on  a  combined  army, 
with  a  view  of  restoring  the  original  govern 
ment,  and  replacing  the  king  on  the  throne 
with  his  former  authority,  or  perhaps  \vit.h  a 
national  assembly  of  two  houses,  that  of  the 
nobles  and  that  of  the  tiers  etat.  England 
would  have  rejoiced  in  this,  because  it  so  near 
ly  resembled  their  own  constitution  ;  and  the 
emperor  would  not  have  been  averse  to  hav- 


involving  steps.  To  save  the  king,  he  en 
tered  deeply  into  the  secret  councils  of  the 
king  and  the  royal  family,  and  so  far  acted  in 
concert  with  them,  as  to  become  obnoxious 
and  really  dangerous  to  the  prevailing  coun 
sels  of  the  existing  assembly,  tenacious  of  a 
republic  one  and  indivisible.  His  attempts 
to  secure  the  king's  second  escape,  with 
speeches  and  conduct  offensive  to  the  Jaco 
bin  societies,  which  he  at  first  set  up,  a  sys 
tem  of  fraternities  now  diffused  through  the 
realm,  the  great  conservators  of  liberty,  and 


ing  such  an  example  set  before  Austria  and  assuming   great   liberties  in   announcing  and 

Europe,  for   there   was  a  time  when   he  was  dictating  to  a   national  assembly,  very  willing 

really   friendly  to  the  liberties   of  the  people  to  be  dictated  and  supported  by  them,  brought 

.  _  J    -l_  -      •     i  .          r          i  •  i>     .      .  i        i  •  -  -  — 


and  the  rights  of  subjects.  But  the  burying 
and  overwhelming  the  nobility  and  aristocrats 
in  an  assembly  of  one  order,  they  could  not 
endure.  And  at  all  events  the  king  deter 
mined  upon  the  eversion  and  ruin  of  the  Gal 
lic  republic. 

In  tlr,t  the  king  concurred  in  heart,  wished 
to  get   iVom  confinement,  'v'lile  it  was  accom- 


on  a  crisis  dangerous  to  Favette,  who  him 
self  escaped  and  was  unfortunately  taken. 
His  ideas  for  monarchy,  which  I  once  learned 
from  his  own  lips  in  a  personal  though  tran 
sient  acquaintance  and  conversation  with 
him,  were  so  fixed,  that,  although  as  fixed 
for  a  republic  of  one  order  and  equality,  ;.:ici 
elective,  he  could  not  proceed  and  go  i  .:  \viih 


plished,  saw  a  prospect  of  its  being  accom- ;  his  compatriots,  he  must  counteract  them 
plished  by  the  combined  army,  attempted  to  and  until  he  could  get  over  his  mistaken  idea 
escape  and  abdicate  ;  but  was  taken,  and  in  about  a  king,  he  must  become  totally  useless 
effect  pardoned  and  restored,  although  by  the  land  unfit  to  take  a  part  in  measures  whicl: 
constitution,  this  attempt  to  escape  was  a  for-  must  unavoidably  be  prosecuted  by  a  body 
feiture  of  his  crown.  Being  restored  to  his!  weaned  from  kings.  Fayette  was  lost  to  the 
former  state,  here  he  might  have  rested.  But  i  cause  of  liberty,  which  he  adored,  and  died 
a  powerful  army  flattering  and  cherishing  his  j  a  martyr  to  the  whim  of  a  king, 
hopes  of  ultimate  success,  he  suffered  himself  I  The  state  of  the  king's  mind  was  such,  and 
to  be  afterwards  guilty  of  betraying  the  cause  such  his  active  secret  views  and  comcidenc 
by  the  overt  acts  of  concerting  with  the  with  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  that  he  be- 
kings  and  foreign  cabinets,  and  the  cidevant  came  unfit  for  the  monarchy,  they  would  have 
princes,  and  by  paying  a  corps  in  the  army !  all  acquiesced  in,  could  the  nation  have  de- 
of  actual  invasion.  This  being  detected,  pended  upon  the  king's  sincerity.  But  all 


what  could  save  him  ?  This  was  his  error, 
and  it  was  fatal  to  a  king  who  wished  to  rule 
with  clemency  and  justice,  but  whose  abilities, 
discernment  and  wisdom,  were  unequal  to  so 
critical  and  momentous  a  situation. 

Fayette  and  other  patriots,  seeing  the  na 
tion  alienated  from  the  king,  and  ripening  for 
a  government  without  a  king,  found  their 
views  of  liberty  were  transcended  :  and  fixed 


confidence  in  him  was  lost.  This  gave  birth 
to  thoughts  and  devices  how  he  should  be 
disposed  of,  and  laid  aside,  as  he  was  now- 
useless  and  dangerous.  The  nation  were  by 
this  time  possessed  of  evidence  of  his  not 
only  premeditated  but  overt  treason.  They 
did  not  want  to  take  the  king's  life,  could 
they  have  avoided  the  dangerofhis  intriguing 
with  the  combined  powers  without  it.  But 


in  the  impossibility  of  a  polity  without  a  king,  i  this  they  thought  could  not  be  done.  And 
now  turned  about,  and  in  effect  united  with  as  there  was  not  clearly  a  provision  in  the  con- 
the  ci-devant  princes  and  foreign  kings  in  the  stitution,  except  in  the  case  of  an  abdicated 
project  of  supporting  a  king  at  all  events ;  j  king,  they  resolved  to  call  a  national  conven- 
but  with  very  different  views.  The  aristo-jtion  to  decide  the  question  of  the  king,  per- 
crats  were  for  recovering  the  old  government ;  feet  the  constitution,  and  take  the  government 
Fayette  and  the  patriots  for  keeping  indeed' upon  them.  To  this  convention  as  soon  as 
the  king,  and  believing  they  could  modify  the  j  formed  the  national  assembly  surrendered  the 
polity,  and  accomplish  the  acquiescence  of  the;  whole,  and  dissolved  themselves.  The  con- 
nation  in  a  royal  republic  of  one  order,  with  i  vention,  vested  with  all  the  authority  twenty 
a  king  at  its  head  ;  while  others  were  for  a  million  of  people  can  give,  have  adjudged 
tripartite  division  of  the  realm  into  three  re-  the  king,  and  the  justice  of  their  sentence 


is    now    committed    to    posterity  and    to   tin: 
world. 

It  may  assist  us  towards  conceiving  anghr, 
and  with  fairness  and  candour  upon  great  po 
litical  transactions  and  events,  to  contemplate 
-imilar  events  in  different  stall's,  and  the  op 
eration  of  human  nature  under  similar  cir 
cumstances.  Such  are  the  fellow  feelings, 
such  the  fraternal  sympathy  of  republics  in 
distress  and  in  the  conflict  fur  liberty,  and  , 
such  the  instruction  and  consolation,  which 
arise  in  contemplating  the  measures  which 
pressing  necessity  dictates,  that  these  reflec 
tions  on  the  French  revolution  seem  not  in 
apposite  to  the  case  of  the  judges.  And  it 
may  still  furnish  liirht,  to  look  a  little-  further 
back  upon  the  origin  nnd  progress  of  regal 
despotism  in  France,  as  that  has  had  its  ope 
ration  on  the  crown  of  England,  and  brought 
on  the  parliamentary  struggle  of  10-11. 

The  kings  of  France  discontinued  the  na 
tional  assemblies  of  the  states  generals  so 
long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
and  ruled  without  convoking  them  for  one 
hundred  and  severity  years  ;  with  a  crowing 
encroachment  on  the  parliaments,  to  the  total 
abolition  of  liberty,  and  the  establishment  of 
rule  by  royal  edicts,  registered  in  the  parlia 
ments  by  roval  violence,  and  enforced  by  ban 
ishments  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  Bastile  ; 
until  at  length  the  endurance  of  the  public 
was  exhausted,  came  to  a  crisis,  and  burst 
forth  even  in  the  reisjn  of  nn  otherwise  b<»- 
neficent  king,  and  obliged  him.  as  we  have 
seen,  to  convoke  an  assembly  of  notables,  for 
the  purpose  of  assenting  to  taxes  and  reve 
nue  laws,  and  some  general  regulations  fur 
the  public  good,  and  no  more  ;  am!  then  to 
be  dissolved.  l>uf.  the  assembly  of  notables, 
hk'j  that  of  the  Ion:'-  parliament,  in-lead  of 
voting  UtXts  and  ci  -;-:0  no  :  lore,  v\  v-pt  ujwth 
other  matters  than  the  king  or  his  ministry 
intended.  The  king  saw  his  error,  and  med 
itated  their  dissolution.  But  it  was  too  late. 
He  had  shown  the  people  or  nation  how  to. 
assemble  by  representation. — These  represen 
tatives  resolving  not  to  be  consigned  to  the 
Bastile  intended  fur  them,  commenced  the 
unconstitutional,  but  justifiable  exertions  which 
have  terminated  in  a  republic. 

The  kings  of  France  had  discontinued  the 
national  assemblies  from  1614.  It  is  proper 
to  remark  this  date  or  epoch.  This  example 
had  not  been  set  before  the  house  of  Tudor  : 
but  it  was  recent  and  in  full  view  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.  James  I.  felt  it,  and  discovered 
his  longing  after  the  same  boon.  Charles  I. 
emulating  and  avidious  of  the  absolute  power 
and  despotism  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  first 
adventured  in  imitation  of  France,  and  but 
fifteen  years  after  the  house  of  Bourbon  had 
set  the  example,  to  discontinue  parliaments, 
and  had  the  temerity  to  adventure  to  rule 
ivithout  them  for  twelve  years:  and  could  he 
have  disolved  and  broken  up  the  newlv  con 
voked  parliament  of  1641,  England  would 
have  lost  the  use  of  parliaments  forever,  as 
France  had  lost  the;  assemblies,  and  Spain  the 
use  of  the  cortes  :  unless  resumed  and  wrest 
ed  out  of  royal  hands  at  the  expense  of  a  vi- 
lent  and  bloody  re-volution.  The  then  re 
cent  examples  of  France  and  Spain,  in  their 
kings  getting  rid  of  the  control  of  national 
councils,  made  an  indelible;  impression  on  the 
rninds  of  the  Stuarts,  who  meditated  anel  as 
pired  after  nothing  less  for  England  ;  and 
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they  never  believed  but  that  they  should 
finally  accomplish  it,  and  establish  an  uncon 
trolled  despotism.  They  were  mistaken. 
The  convening  the  parliament  of  1G41,  as  of 
the  national  assembly  of  1789,  broueht  on 
disquisitions  and  convulsions,  which  involved 
th-j  death  of  kings  indeed,  while  the  recovery 
of  long  lost  liberty  will  justify  the  vigorous 
public  exertions  in  both  cases.  And  though 
mmy  tumults  and  cruel  events  mav  arise  in 
the  cause  of  a  just  revolution,  which  would 
be  unjustifiable,  and  which  no  friend  to  order, 
no  judicious  and  upright  civilian  would  justify 
but  reprobate,  in  an  ordinary  and  righteous 
course  of  government  :  y«;t  the  cause  itself, 
and  eeery  thing  essentially  subservient  to  it,  is 
justifiable  on  the  highest  principles  of  public 
right.  The  cause  is  trood,  though  it  should 
sometimes  be  improperly  carried  on,  and  even 
though  it  should  be  unsuccessful  and  defeated. 
I  think  this  collation  of  the  houses  of  Stuart 
and  Bourbon  in  point  to  justify  resistance  to 
the  Stuarts. 

Posterity  must  judge,  or  rather  we  may 
jiow  judge  ourselves,  whether  the  negociation 
between  the  parliament  and  Charles  I.  in  1647 
and  pacification,  was  then  safe  for  liberty  ? 
Whether  such  being  the  delusory  heart  of 
Charli-s,  that  like  his  son,  he  would  have 
duped  the  nation,  and  necessitated  the  resum 
ing  a  future  struggle  for  the  recovery  of  their 
rights  ]  and  in  a  word,  whether  it  would  not 
have  undoubtedly  taken  effect,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  patriotic  and  ever  faithful  army  : 
and  so  have  defeated  the  end,  the  justifiable 
end,  for  which  the  parliament  had  taken  up 
arms  ?  No  man  n  >w  doubts  it. 

Such  was  the  change  in  the  minds  of  the 
patriots  themselves  in  parliament,  who  here 
in  concided  with  the  cavaliers  and  royalists, 
all  the  while  in  parliament,  that  even  Crom 
well  and  Ireton  despaired  and  gave  up  the 
cause  as  gone,  and  would  in  1648  have  ac 
ceded  to  terms  of  peace.  Happy  was  it  that 
at  tins  critical  time,  Ireton  discovered  in  the 
saddle  the  king's  letter,  which  informed  their 
certain  destiny,  and  that  of  their  most  coura 
geous  and  active  compatriots.  This  with  the 
sense  of  the  ever  faithful  army  turned  the  ta 
bles,  and  produced  the  resolute,  the  violent 
and  daring,  the  justifiable  resolution  of  the 
army  to  purge  the  house,  and  by  the  residu 
ary  parliament  to  institute  a  high  court  of  jus 
tice,  and  bring  the  king  to  a  trial.  Liberty 
and  the  cause  were  overthrown  and  gone,  un 
less  some  efficacious  and  extraordinary  meas 
ures  were  adopted  by  enterprizing  and  cour 
ageous  patriots.  Effectual  measures  then 
ought  in  that  case  to  be  taken,  constitutional 
and  regular  if  possible,  otherwise  if  this  was 
impossible  as  it  was,  then  irregular  but  at  all 
events  effectual  ones  became  justifiable  and 
so  ultimately  regular.  Such  measures  were 
adopted.  And  the  reasons  of  them  will  jus 
tify  and  vindicate  the  purgation  of  parliament 
by  violence  ;  the  institution  of  the  high  court 
of  justice  by  three  hundred  members  left, 
though  deserted  by  the  lords  ;  and  the  judges 
in  the  trial  and  just  condemnation  of  the 
king.  "  There  is  but  one  step  between  par 
doning  a  tyrant,  and  pardoning  tyranny."* 
Charles  was  a  tyrant  in  heart,  Louis  XVI. 
was  not. 

In  contemplating  this  subject  and  its  appen- 


*  PoliL  stat.  Europ.  17'J2,  p.  901. 


dages  comprehensively,  and  in  this  variety  o 
views,  in  the  lights  of  the  history  of  nations, 
and  on  the  great  principles  of  public  rieht,  it 
appears  that,  in  great  revolutions  and  nation 
al  exertions  for  the  rescue  and  recovery  of 
unquestionable  and  acknowledged  but  lost 
rights,  criminal  tribunals  must  be  instituted  in 
a  different  mode  from  that  of  their  ordinary 
appointment :  and  that  there  being  no  alter 
native  between  their  justification  and  the  sur- 
rendry  of  liberty,  they  become  legal,  just  and 
right  :  that  Charles  I.  for  renouncing  and  ru 
ling  without  parliament  for  twelve  years,  for 
levying  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  peo 
ple,  and  for  other  violations  of  the  public  laws 
of  the  realm,  and  for  levying  a  war  against  a 
legal  and  regular  parliament,  forfeited  not 
only  his  crown  but  his  life  :  that  if  a  king  of 
England  was  now  to  do  what  he  did,  the  na 
tion  would  not  doubt  but  that  he  merited 
death,  and  would  certainly  originate  a  revo 
lutionary  tribunal  and  inflict  it  :  and  that  if 
neither  lords  and  commons  conjunctly,  nor 
either  separately  would  dare  to  do  it,  there 
must  be  some  other  manner  practical  and  le 
gal  ;  in  which  case  it  would  rest  with  the 
people  to  do  it ;  and  that  almost  any  manner 
of  instituting  it,  with  the  general  voice  of  the 
community,  would  render  it  legal  and  author 
itative.  It  is  idle,  ii  this  age  of  light,  t< 
combat  and  elude  the  legality  of  such  a  tri 
bunal  by  arguments,  whose  force  will  con 
clude  in  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  and  cer 
tain  eversion,  prostration  and  surrendry  of 
liberty.  In  a  review  of  the  whole,  this  is  the 
summary  result. 

1.  That  the  judiciary  tribunals  in  different 
policies,   and  in   the   same  policy  in  different 
ages,   have   been    very  differently   instituted, 
while  yet  any  or  all  of  them  must  be  deemed 
legal  and  authoritative. 

2.  That  in   great   revolutions,  and  national 
rescues    of   partial   and   entire  liberty,   these 
tribunals,  may  be  and  have  been  as  differently 
instituted,  and  yet  become  vested  and  clothed 
with  just,  legal   and   plenary   authority  :  and 
that  the  high    court  of  1649  was  such  a  legal 
tribunal.     And 

3d.  That  their  sentence  was  righteous  and 
just.  All  which  will  inure  to  the  justification 
of  the  judges. 

They  achieved  a  great  and  important  work, 
and  it  was  well  done.  Four  years  after  this 
legal  expulsion  of  tyranny,  a  national  conven 
tion  furnished  the  nation  with  Oliver's  excel 
lent  polity,  which  subsisted  till  his  death  in 
1658.  But  such  was  the  fatal  and  mistaken 
versatility  of  the  nation,  that  they  availed  not 
themselves  of  this  noble  foundation,  so  happi 
ly  laid,  on  principles  which  Englishmen  will 
ever  revere  and  in  every  exigence  recur  to, 
and  ultimately  establish.  And  with  the  down 
fall  and  overthrow  of  this  beautiful  polity, 
they  brought  down  upon  those  illustrious  he 
roes,  who  had  enterprized  the  glorious  though 
unfinished  work,  and  overwhelmed  them  with 
a  load  of  infamy  and  reproach  which  a  centu 
ry  and  half  has  not  been  sufficient  to  remove. 
Thus  the  volcano,  deluge  and  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius  buried  in  ruins  the  beautiful  Her- 
culaneum  :  which  after  having  been  lost  for 
seventeen  ages,  is  now  emerging  into  light 
and  admiration.  So  likewise  the  first  chns- 
tian  martyrs  were  covered  with  infamy  and 
ethnical  reproach,  until  the  fourth  century 
gave  their  merits  opportunity  to  relieve  and 


shine  with  glory  in  the  public  estimation  ever 
since.  The  republican  martyrs  and  heroes 
of  the  twenty  years  period  from  1G40  to  1660, 
are  now  in  resurrection  in  France,  Poland, 
and  America,  they  are  beheld  with  spreading 
estimation,  and  will  in  future  Vie  contemplated 
with  justice  and  veneration  by  all  nations, 
who  in  the  vindications  of  their  liberties,  will 
find  themselves  necessitated  to  have  recourse 
to  the  same  great,  eternal  principles  of  public 
right,  which  actuated  these  great  patriots. 
Among  these  will  be  considered  the  enlight 
ened  upright  and  intrepid  judges  of  Charles 
I ;  who  will  hereafter  go  down  to  posterity 
with  increasing  renown,  among  the  Jepthas, 
the  Baracks,  the  Gideons,  and  the  Washing- 
tons,  and  others  raised  up  by  providence  for 
great  and  momentous  occasions :  whose  me 
mories,  with  those  of  all  the  other  successful 
and  unsuccessful,  but  intrepid  and  patriotic 
defenders  of  real  liberty,  will  be  selected  in 
history,  and  contemplated  with  equal,  impar 
tial  and  merited  justice  :  and  whose  names, 
arid  achievments,  and  SUFFERINGS  will  be 
transmitted  with  honour,  renown  and  glory, 
through  all  the  ages  of  liberty  and  of  man. 


CHAP.  VI. 

MEMOIRS    OF    THEOPHILUS    WHALE. 

THERE  was  a  very  singular  man,  who  lived 
and  died  at  Narraganset,  whose  history  ar 
rested  my  attention,  when  I  first  settled  at 
Newport,  175-5  ;  and  upon  whom  I  have 
spent  much  pains  in  making  inquiries,  because 
he  is  universally  considered  there  as  one  of 
the  regicides,  and  1  always  and  uniformly  dis 
believed  it.  I  was  told  much  about  hirn  by 
Jeremiah  Niles,  Esq.  the  honourable  Simon 
Peas,  of  Newport,  the  reverend  Mr.  Joseph 
Torry,  minister  of  South  Kingston,  and  the 
honourable  Francis  Willet,  on  whose  farm 
Whale  lived,  and  who  knew  him  well, 
When  detained  from  time  to  time,  especially 
about  1758  and  1760,  at  Narraganset  ferry, 
I  used  often  to  talk  with  a  Mr.  Smith  of  that 
vicinity,  and  other  aged  persons,  who  knew 
Whale,  and  believed  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  judges.  They  all  said  he  came  there 
from  Virginia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peta- 
quamscot  settlement,  which  was  soon  after 
Philips'  War,  1657,  and  the  great  swamp 
fight.  But  as  mv  best  information  carne  from 
Colonel  Willet,  I  will  give  some  account  of 
tins  gentlemen. 

Colonel  FRANCIS  WILLET,  of  North 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  died  and  was  buried 
in  the  family  burying  place  on  his  own  es 
tate,  one  mile  north  of  Narraganset  ferry, 
February  6,  1776,  aged  83.  He  was  de 
scended  from  Thomas  Willet,  the  first  mayor 
of  New  York,  who  died  at  Barrington, 
Rhode  Island,  1674,  aged  64.  He  came  a 
young  merchant  to  Plymouth,  1629,  was  con 
versant  in  the  fur  and  Indian  trade  of  the 
whole  coast  from  Kennebec  to  Hudson's  riv 
er,  became  very  opulent,  and  settled  on  a 
plantation  at  Swanzey,  now  Barrington,  where 
remains  his  grave  six  miles  below  Providence. 
Being  an  intelligent  and  respectable  person 
he  svent  as  a  counsellor  on  hoard  Col.  Nicols* 
Beet,  at  the  reduction  of  Manhados  1664  ; 
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and  was  by  him  appointed  mayor  of  the  ne\ 
conquered  eity.  He  owned  houses  in  Ne\ 
York  and  Albany.  The  Dutch  resuming  th 
government.  He  afterwards  returned  to  hi 
settlement  and  died  at  Harrington. 

On  the  stones  at  his  grave  there  is  this  ir 
scription. 


( Head  stone) 

"  1674 
Here  It/clh  the  body 

of  the  worthy 

THOMAS  WILLET,  Esq. 

Who  died  Aug.  the  1th, 

in  the  Gitft  year  of  his  age, 

Anno, 


(Foot  Stone) 
Who  was  the 

FIKST     MAYOR 

of  New  York 

And  twice  did 

sustain  that 

place." 


He  had  three  sons,  Hezekiah,  James  and 
Andrew,  by  his  wife  Mary  the  daughter  ol 
John  Brown,  Esq.  Hezekiah  was  killed  Ir 
the  Indians  1675.  James  lived  on  the  pater 
nal  estate.  Andrew  was  first  a  merchant  ii 
Boston  till  1680  :  he  then  removed  and  set 
tied  on  Boston  Neck  at  Narraganset  ferry 
and  died  there  1712,  JE.  56,  leaving  two  sons 
Francis  and  Thomas,  and  a  daughter.  Tho 
mas  died  a  bachelor  and  left  the  whole  family 
estate  to  the  possession  of  Col.  Francis  Wil 
let,  who  married  and  died  without  issue 
This  is  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  inti 
rnately  acquainted.  He  was  educated  a  mer 
chant,  but  did  not  pursue  commerce.  He 
had  a  good  genius  and  was  a  man  of  much 
reading  and  information.  And  settling  him 
self  on  his  paternal  estate,  being  very  opu 
lent  he  lived  the  life  of  a  private  gentle 
man  ;  he  was  hospitable  and  generous,  of 
excellent  moral,  and  a  very  estimable  anti 
highly  respected  character.  The  fine  tract 
of  Boston  Neck,  was  principally  owned  by 
the  Sev  Is  and  other  gentlemen  in  Boston. 
This  with  his  father's  former  residence  in 
Boston,  and  transacting  business  for  these 
Boston  landholders  and  for  Harvard  College 
brought  him  into  an  acquaintance  with  the 
first  characters  at  Boston,  who  often  visited 
him  through  life,  and  gave  him  great  public 
information.  Once  a  year  these  gentlemen 
visited  their  estates  and  at  his  father's  house  ; 
and  after  his  father's  death  1712,  the  manage 
ment  and  supenntendance  of  these  estates 
and  of  the  college  estate,  together  with  the 
extensive  Willet  family  acquaintance  fell  un 
to  Col.  Francis  Willet,  whose  aunts  had  mar 
ried  into  minister's  families,  Wilson  in  Mas 
sachusetts,  and  Hooker  in  Connecticut.  The 
Wallet  farm  was  a  tract  extending  from  Nar 
raganset  ferry  northward  perhaps  one  mile 
and  an  half  in  length,  on  the  Bay,  and  about 
one  mile  or  more  east  and  west  from  the  Bay, 
across  to  the  oblong  pond  called  Petaquam- 
scot,  and  was  the  original  seat  of  the  great 
Sachem,  Miantimony.  At  the  north  end  of 
of  this  pond  and  on  the  Willet  farm,  was  set 
tled  Theophilus  Whalley,  or  Theophilus 
Whale,  who  came  there  from  Virginia,  about 
1679,  or  16SO.  He  affected  to  live  in  pover 
ty  and  obscurity  and  retirement  :  and  built 
himself  a  little  under-ground  hut  in  a  high 
bank,  or  side  hill,  at  the  north  end  or  head  of 
the  pond,  and  subsisted  by  fishing  and  wri 
ting  for  the  Petequamscot  settlers. — He  was 
soon  found  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  abili 
ties  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  he 
refused  to  live  otherwise  than  in  a  mean  and 
obscure  manner.  From  his  name  he  was 


early  suspected  to  be  the  regicide  ;  and  being 
questioned  upon  it,  his  answers  were  so  ob 
scure  and  ambiguous,  that  they  confirmed  his 
acquaintance  in  that  belief;  which  I  found 
fixed  and  universal  at  Narraganset  in  1755, 
ami  which  remains  still  so  there  and  at  Rhode 
Island  to  this  day  ;  and  among  the  rest,  indu 
bitable  in  the  mind  of  the  sensible  and  intelli 
gent  Colonel  Willet.  This  made  me  curious 
to  inquire  the  history  of  this  singular  good 
old  man,  as  the  colonel  used  to  call  him,  and 
of  whom  he  talked  with  great  pleasure,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  could  never  say  enough  of 


He  told  me  many  anecdotes.  And 
when  I  used  to  say  that  Whalley  died  at 
Haclley,  he  always  denied  it,  saying  that  one 
indeed  of  the  judges  died  at  Hadley,  but  tho 
other  went  off  to  the  westward,  secreted  him 
self  awhile  at  Virginia,  but  being  in  danger 
there,  he  secretly  fled  and  buried  himself  in 


Narraganset   woods,   and   lived  a  ret 


life 


to  the  end,  and  that  this  Theophilus  Whale 
ivas  the  man,  notwithstanding  the  change  of 
the  chnstian  name,  which  the  colonel  sup 
posed  he  did  designedly.  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  he  told  me  many  anecdotes. 
When  he  was  a  boy,  he  said,  several  Boston 
ntlemen  used  once  a  year  to  make  an  ex 
cursion  and  visit  at  his  father's  house.  As 
soon  as  they  came  they  always  enquired 
eagerly  after  the,  welfare  of  the  good  old 
nan  :  and  his  father  used  to  send  him,  when 
a  boy,  to  call  him  to  come  and  spend  the 
evening  at  his  house.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Whale 
came  in  the  gentlemen  embraced  him  with 
jreat  ardour 


and    affection,    and    expressed 
great  joy  at  seeing  him,  and  treated  him  with 
great    friendship    and    respect.       They    spent 
he  evening  together  with  the  most  endearing 
amiliarity,  so  that  the  colonel   said,  he   nev:- 
saw  any    gentlemen    treat   oiie.    another   with 
>uch   apparently   heart-felt  cordiality  and  re- 
pect.      He   used   to   winder  at  it,  and  could 
lot  account  for  it.      They   kept  shut   up  in  a 
room  by  themselves,  and  there   seemed  to  be 
in  air  of  secrecy   about    the    matter.      Their 
nterviews  were  in  the  evening  onlv,  and  con- 
inued    late    in    the    night.      Just   before  they 
roke  up,  he  used  to  observe  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen   would   take    Mr.    Whale   by    the 
and,  and  they  walked   out  into  the   lot,  and 
eturning,   another   took   him   out,  and   so  a,ll 
be  others  singly  and  by  themselves.     He  did 
ot  know   for  what   reason    this    was    done. 
But  when  the  gentlemen  were   gone,  Whale 
Iways  had  plenty  of  money.     And  the  colo- 
iel  told  me   that   he   did   not   doubt   but    that 
bey  all  gave  him  money  in  this   private  and 
ecret    manner.        He     frequently    mentioned 
be  names  of  the  gentlemen,  and    they   were 
ome  of  the  first   characters    in  Boston,  about 
ne  beginning  of  this  century.      The  secretary 
vaa  one,  and  Judge  Sewall  another.     Whale 
ever  let  Colonel  Willet  know  his  true  histo- 
y  ;    but  comparing  this    singular  treatment 
vith   Whale's    manner  of  life,  he   was   con- 
inced,  he  said,  that  he  was   a  secreted  regi- 
ide. 

Colonel  Willet  told  me  that,  in  Queen 
Vnne's  war,  he  remembered  a  ship  of  war 
ame  up  the  bay  and  anchored  before  his 
ather's  door.  The  name  of  the  captain  was 
Vhale,  and  he  was  a  kinsman  of'Mr.  Whale, 
vho  lived  but  one  mile  off,  and  made  him  a 
isit,  when  they  recognized  otic  another  with 
le  affection  of  kindred.  After  an  agreeable 


interview,  the  captain  invited  Mr.  Whale  to 
dine  with  him  on  hoard  ship;  he  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  promised  to  come.  But 
upon  considering  further  of  it,  he  d  d  not  ad 
venture  on  board,  rendering  as  a  reason,  that 
this  was  truly  his  cousin,  yet.  he.  did  not 
know  but  possibly  then.-  might  be  some  snare 
laid  for  him  to  take  him.  Colonel  Willet 
was  personally  acquainted  with  this  fact,  and 
indeed  it  was  known  to  all  the  inhabitants 
around,  who  tell  of  it  to  this  day.  This  coni 
firmed  them  all  that  this  was  Whalley  the 
regicide. 

Many  other  anecdotes  he  has  told  me,  and 
that  he  wrote  Whale's  will  ;  that  he  had  lived 
to  a  great  age,  and  that  he  died  104  years 
old  ;  that  a  little  before  his  death  hi;  removed 
to  his  daughter's,  about  ten  miles  off,  where 
he  died  and  was  buried. 

Governor  Hutchinson's  history  was  first 
printed  1763,  ami  Colonel  Willet  soon  read 
it.  Dining  with  him  soon  after,  he  said  to 
me  at  table,  "  Tell  Governor  Hutclnnson,  I 
know  more  about  Whalley  than  he  does — I 
personally  knew  him,  and  was  intimately  ac 
quainted  with  him — he  lived  and  died  at 
Narraganset,  and  not  at  Hadley."  As  I  had 
a  correspondence  with  the  governor,  who 
had  sent  me  his  book  ;  I  wrote  and  informed 
him  what  his  friend  Willet  said.  The  i,exl 
year  the  governor  was  on  a  visit  to  Newport, 
and  brought  with  him  a  volume  of  Gotle's 
original  journal  and  an  original  letter,  and 
showed  me  and  convinced  me  what  I  did  not 


>ubt  before,  that  Whallev  lived 


died  at 


Hadley.  This  he  also  showed  to  Colonel 
Willet,  who  became  convinced  that  Theophi 
lus  Whale  was  not  Edward  Whallev  ;  but 
never  to  his  death  gave  up  the  belief  that 
Whale  was  one  of  Charles's  judges,  although 
h  •  shmi!  .  upon  ch'ir^iug  his  name  a»- 
sume  that  of  so  obnoxious  a  person  as  Whal 
ley,  was  to  him  a  paradox. 

I  have  often  conversed  with  him  upon  it. 
And  we  went  into  the  supposition  that  Whale 
was  reiillv  Gofie,  whom  general  tradition 
spoke  of  as  leaving  Hadley  and  going  oft' 
westward  toward  Virginia,  and  so  from  thence 
might  abdicate  into  Rhode  Island.  But  the 
name  was  an  insuperable  difficulty.  1  con 
versed  with  several  of  the  descendants  of 
Whale  at  different,  times  for  a  do/en  years 
after,  hut  could  get  no  satisfactory  lights. 
Hutclnnson  left  with  me  for  half  a  year  an 
original  letter  of  Cioffe  to  his  wife,  that  I 
might  compare  the  hand  writing  with  some 
of  Mr.  Whale's  among  the  people  of  Narra- 
ganset,  where  Colonel  Willct  told  me  it  might 
easily  be  found,  and  engaged  to  procure  nip 
Due  of  his  deeds.  He  did  not  do  this  till 
Goffe's  letter  was  sent  for  and  I  returned  it. 
Since  that  I  have  made  sundry  fruitless  at 
tempts  to  see  some  of  his  writing  with  his 
name  to  it  :  and  so  long  ago  as  1766,  one  of 
the  family  brought  me  a  piece  which  he  said 
was  his  grandfather's  writing,  but  there  was 
nothing  which  proved  if,  and  I  doubted  it. 
I  did  not  give  up  the  inquiry  till  1785.  The 
descendants  of  all  the  families  springing  from 
Theophilus  Whale  universally  believe  their 
ancestor  was  one  of  the  regicides,  but  concur 
in  it  that  he  never  revealed  it  to  his  family  or 
Colonel  Willet  used  to  tell 
me  of  a  Mrs.  Spencer,  about.  90  years  old, 

laughter   of  Mr.  Whale.     She  survived  to 
1793.      I  always  intended  to   have  seen   her, 
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but  never  did.  I  got  her  son-in-law,  Othniel 
Gorton,  Esq.  to  inquire  of  her  in  her  lifetime 
who  sent  me  word,  she  did  not  doubt  her 
father  was  one  of  the  judges,  but  that  he 
never  revealed  himself  to  his  family. 

At  length  turning  out  of  my  way  on  a 
journey,  I  visited,  in  1783,  Samuel  Hopkins, 
Esq.  aged  81,  of  West  Greenwich,  a  grand 
son  of  Whale,  and  living  on  his  grandfather's 
farm.  He  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and  ac 
curate  information,  had  been  in  civil  improve 
ment,  a  member  of  assembly  and  judge  of 
the  court. — He  freely  arid 


adily 


married  his  wife  in 
i    Elizabeth    Mills. 


communi 
cated  all  he  knew. — From  his  mouth  I  wrote 
down  the  following  information  : 

Mr.  Theophilus  Whale,  and   Elizabeth  his 
wife,  came  from  Virginia  and  settled  in  Kings 
ton  in  Narraganset. 
Virginia  ;    her   name 
Their  children  were, 

Joane  Whale — ob.  aged  60  or  70. 

Anna  Whale — ob.  single,  no  issue. 

Theodosia  Whale,  married  Robert  Spencer, 
ob.  before  1741. 

Elizabeth  Whale,  married  Charles   Hazel- 
ton,  ob. 

Martha  Whale,  married    Joseph    Hopkins, 
father  of  Judge  Hopkins,  and   then   married 


before,  but  I  could  not  recollect  a  similitude. 


Robert  Spencer,  ob.  1773,  aged  93 — so  born 
1680,  and  born  in  Narraganset,  as  the  judge 
told  me.  This  was  a  sharp  running  hand  ;  Goffe's  ac- 

Lvdia  Whale,  married  John  Sweet,  ob.         cording  to  my  memory,  was  more  of  a  blunt 

Samuel    Whale,  married  1st  Hopkins,   2d    round  hand. 


mile  west  from  East  Greenwich  line,  and  a 
mile  north  of  Exeter  line.  It  has  no  stone 
or  monument. 

The  judge  told  me  his  chief  residence  was 
at  the  head  of  Petaquamscot  pond,  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  Col.  Willet's  farm,  and 
that  there  he  brought  up  his  children.  For 
his  writing  for  the  north  Petaquamscot  pur 
chase,  the  proprietors  gave  him  a  tract  of 
land,  the  farm  on  which  the  judge  now  lives, 
of  120  acres,  lying  in  West  Greenwich, 
though  then  a  part  of  East  Greenwich. — He 
showed  me  the  original  deed,  dated  1709, 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  perhaps  fifteen 
or  twenty  proprietors  ;  endorsed  with  an  as 
signment  dated  February  20,  1711,  to  his  son 
Samuel  Whale,  by  Theophilus  Whale,  in  his 
own  hand  writing,  in  which  he  signed  his 
name  Theophilus  Whale,  in  good  free  writi'v 
but  his  wife  signed  by  her  mark.  It  wa?^' 
dorsed  with  another  assignment  under  -v,  on 
the  same  need,  by  exchange  from  S/amuel 
Whale  to  Joshua  Hopkins,  the  judge's  father  ; 
but  Samuel  Whale  signed  by  his  mark.  As 
this  was  the  first  certain  writing  of  Theophi 
lus  Whale  which  I  had  ever  seen,  I  viewed 
it  with  close  attention,  to  see  if  I  could  recog 
nize  the  writing  of  GofFe's  letters  shown  me 
by  Governor  Hutchinson  near  twenty  years 


his  father  removed  and  settled  on  the  Whale 
farm  in  Greenwich,  and  Samuel  settled  in 
Kingston  towards  point  Judith.  He  said 
that  Samuel  married  two  wives,  first  Hopkins, 
and  then  Harrington.  By  the  first  or  Hop 
kins  venter,  he  had  children,  sons,  for  he  said 
nothing  of  daughters.* 

By  Hopkins  venter. 


By  Harrington 
venter. 

'he   Whales   in 


<ganset  and  Connecticut  descended  :  and 
is  a  number  of  families  of  this  name, 


Harrington. 

Judge  Hopkins,  son  of  Martha  Whale, 
was  born  in  Kingston,  January  1705,  and  is 
now  aged  81,  (1785)  and  remembers  his 
grandfather  Whale,  who  died  aged  103,  the 
year  he  could  not  ascertain,  but  it  was  when 
the  judge  was  a  young  man  grown,  of  age  16 


The  judge  told  me  that  old  Mr.  Whale 
never  would  tell  his  true  history.  The  most 
he  talked  about  as  to  himself  was,  that  he 
was  of  good  descent  and  education  in  Eng 
land,  and  I  think  of  university  education  ;  that 
in  Virginia  he  was  much  in  the  Indian  wars, 
and  an  officer  ;  that  he  there  married  a  young 


Thomas  Whale, 

Samuel  Whale, 

Theophilus  Whale, 

James  or  Jeremy  Whale, 

John  Whale, 

And  that   from  these  all 
Nuf 
thnre 

several  of  whom  I  have  seen  and  conversed 
with,  but  their  family  information  is  or.ly  gen 
eral  and  not  accurate  ;  although  tn'»y  all  be 
lieve  their  ancestor  was  one  of  C,K"«-ies's 
'•idgss  to  this  day,  for  none  of  them  have  ac- 
cu  -ately  investigated  the  matter. 

M.-.  Spencer  married  two  sisters,  first  The 
odosia  Whale,  and  after  her  death  he  married 
her  sister,  widow  Martha  Hopkins,  mother 
of  the  judge,  and  mother  of  the  wife  of  Oth- 
niel  Gorton,  Esq.  with  whom  she  died. 

There  was  indeed  another  Whale  frw.i 
Theophili'3,  but  not  from  Samuel.  Joane, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  old  Theophilus  never 
was  married  :  yet  had  two  children,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Whale,  Lawrence 
Whale  and  Mary  Whale.  Lawrence  lived 
many  years  in  Narraganset,  and  afterwards 
went  away  towards  Hudson's  river.  Judge 
Hopkins  did  not  know  his  birth,  but  if  then 
living  in  1785,  he  judged  he  would  be  aged 
95,  or  certainly  12  or  15  years  older  than 
Judge  Hopkins  was,  and  so  his  birth  about 
1690.  Doctor  Torry,  who  was  born  October 
19,  1707,  was  well  acquainted  with  Lawrence, 


or  IS.— He  said*  his  grandfather   talked  He- !  wife  when  he   was  old,  but  no   tradition  that  [  and  judged    him  15   years  older  than  himself, 


brew,  Greek  and  Latin,  as  he  well  remem 
bers  often  to  have  heard  him  ;  that  he  had  a 
Greek  bible,  which  he  constantly  used,  and 
which  has  been  in  Judge  Hopkins's  keeping 
almost  ever  since,  but  is  now  lost,  or  he 
knows  not  what  is  become  of  it.  He  had  a 
great  desire  to  teach  his  grandson,  Samuel 
Hopkins,  Latin  and  Greek  when  a  boy,  and 
u?ed  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  learn  it,  and 
did  begin  to  instruct  him  in  it;  and  that  he 
%vrote  much  in  tiie  Petaquamscot  purchase  ; 
and  also  that  he  was  a  large,  tall  man.  six  feet 


he  was  ever  married  before  in  England  or 
America  ;  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  Vir 
ginia  about  the  dissenting  way  of  worship, 
but  was  permitted  to  come  away,  as  Mr. 
Hopkins  expressed  it,  who  also  said  he  was 
a  first  day  baptist.  For  the  first  years  of  his 
living  at  Narraganset  he  followed  fishing  in 
Petaquamscot  pond — at  length  weaving,  and 
in  this  he  spent  most  of  his  life.  After  about 
thirty  years  his  children  settled  off  and  left 
him  alone.  His  wife  used  also  to  make  long 
visits  to  her  daughters,  especially  Spencer, 

high  when    100  years  old,  and   then  walked  j  and  leave   the  old   man   to   shift  for  himself. 

upright ;   not  fatfbut  thin  and   lathy  ; — an  of-  j  He  at  length   was  to  have  a  dozen  acres  of 

land  off  the  Northorp's  farm,  not  far  from  the 
head  of  Petaquamscot,  who  were  to  build  a 
house  for  him  and  his  wife,  and  he  was  to 
keep  school  for  the  Northorp  family.  But 
his  wife  dying  perhaps  about  1715,  he  gave 
up  the  project  of  the  house  and  school,  and 
went  to  live  with  his  daughter  Spencer  at 
Greenwich,  where  he  died.  His  last  years 
were  spent  in  solitude  and  without  labour  ; 
yet  his  body  and  mind  were  sound  to  the 
last.  The  judge  could  not  recover  the  year 
of  his  death,  though  his  age,  he  said,  was  103 

substance  of  the 


ficer,  a  capta.inin  the  Indian  wars  in  Virginia, 
and  had  been  an  officer  in  the  parliamentary 
army  in  England. 

Judge  Hopkins  remembers  his  grandmoth 
er  Whale,  a  smart  tight  little  woman,  a  mighty 
doctress,  as  he  said.  She  died  aged  perhaps 
60  or  70,  and  perhaps  seven  or  ten  years  be 
fore  Mr.  Whale,  and  was  buried  in  Kingston 
not  far  from  the  church.  After  his  wife's 
death,  Mr.  Theophilus  Whale  removed  up  to 
West  Greenwich  to  his  daughter  Spencer  and 
died  there,  and  was  buried  in  Ju<lge  Hup- 
kins's  lot,  where  hi;  showed  me  his  grave, 
but  cannot  remember  the  year  of  his  death, 
though  ho  well  remembers  Ins  attending  his 
funeral  and  saw  him  deposited  in  Ins  grave; 
he  was  buried  with  great  respect,  and  the 
judge  told  me  with  military  honours.  His 
grave  lies  in  West  Greenwich,  about  six 
miles  nearly  due  southwest  from  East  Green 
wich  courthouse  and  Narragansel  Buy,  one 
Vol.  II.— 11* 


when  he   died.      Tin 
judge's  information. 


s   s  th 
H 


id  that  Joane  and 


or  two  of  tho  first  children  were  born  in 
Virginia. 

Judge  Hopkins  further  told  me  that  Sam 
uel  Whale,  the  only  son  of  Theophilus,  settled 
and  lived  and  died  at  South  Kingston,  on  a 
farm  which  his  father  Hopkins  exchanged  for 
Samuel's  farm  in  Greenwich  ;  upon  which 


which  would  bring  his  birth  1692,  which 
shows  Joane  of  the  age  of  parturition,  1692, 
aged  15  or  20,  implying  her  nativity  as  far 
back  as  1670  or  1671,  for  Elizabeth,  her  sis 
ter,  younger  than  Joane,  was  born  in  Virginia 
ibout  1672,  showing  that  Theophilus  Whale 
was  married  in  Virginia  so  long  ago  as  1670, 
or  before.  Though  Judge  Hopkins  knew  it 
not,  yet  Mr.  Northrop,  of  North  Kingston, 
afterwards  told  me  that  Lawrence  died  before 
the  war  1775,  near  Ticonderoga,  and  I  think 
was  never  married,  so  that  no  W  hales  pro 
ceeded  from  him  ;  but  all  the  New  England 
Whales  descended  from  Samuel,  of  South 
Kingston,  the  only  son  of  Theophilus.  Judge 
Stephen  Potter,  of  Coventry,  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Samuel  Whale,  and  told  me 
that  he  died  about  1782,  aged  77,  so  born 
1705.  Yet  1  believe  he  was  of  age  1712, 
when  he  made  the  assignment  of  his  farm, 
and  so  was  born  1691,  the  last  of  Theophi- 
lus's  children.  As  we  can  get  no  records  or 
family  writings,  we  are  obliged  to  use  these 
deductions  and  inferences  from  traditional 

ages. 

Upon  my  request,  Ray  Green,  Esq.  son  of 
Governor  Green,  of  Warwick,  sent  me  this 
information  in  a  letter,  dated  September  30, 
17S5 — "  The  grand  daughter  Nelly,  by  Eliz 
abeth  Hazelton.a  communicative  old  ma:den. 
informs  me  that  Mr.  Theophilus  Whale,  her 
orandfather,  was  derived  of  a  very  gentee. 


*  Miss  Nelly  Hazleton  living  1793,  says  Samuel  YVIials 
had  five  sous  and  two  daughters. 
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family  in  England,  and  very  opulent  ;  bu 
through  some  misstep  he  was  supposed  to  l>< 
disaffected  to  royalty  ;  which  occasioned  hi 
quitting  England  and  retiring  to  America 
in  a  province  of  which,  Virginia,  he  rnarnei 
Elizabeth  Mills,  and  removed  to  Narraganset 
having  first  had  two  children  in  Virginia 
Juane  and  Elizabeth.  The  other  children  wen 
born  in  Narraganset,  except  Martha,  the  plao 
of  whose  nativity  is  uncertain.  Elizabeth 
who  married  a  Hazleton,  lived  to  the  age  of 
79,  and  died  in  1752.  The  old  gcntlemai 
having  lost  his  wife  and  settled  his  children 
resided  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  hi: 
daughter  Hopkins,  afterwards  Spencer,  ii 
west  Greenwich,  where  he  finished  his  days 
at  110  years." 

October  29,  1782,  I  fell  in  with  the  aged 
Mr.  Hamilton,  aged  86,  at  North  Kingston 
so  born  1C9G,  who  told  me  he  was  at  the  fu 
neral  of  old  Theophilus  Whale,  who  dice 
when  he  was  a  younar  man,  though  married, 
and  then  aged  about  23,  so  about  1719  to 
1722,  that  he  was  about  100  years  old,  and 
had  five  daughters,  whom  he  well  knew  :  and 
that  Mrs.  Spencer  (once  Hopkins)  died  at 
East  Greenwich,  August  17S2,  aged  98,  or 
would  have  been  98  in  September  1782,  that 
she  always  enjoyed  good  health,  and  died  a 
Quaker.  Her  son  says  she  died  1773,  aged 
93. 

Col.  Willet  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Torrey 
used  to  tell  me  many  other  anecdotes  of 
Theophilus  and  his  wife.  The  wife  was  a  no 
table  woman,  a  woman  of  high  spirits,  and  oft 
en  chastised  her  husband  for  his  inattention  to 
domestic  concerns,  and  spending  so  much  of 
his  time  in  religion  and  contemplation,  neg 
lecting  to  repair  a;id  cover  his  house,  which 
was  worn  ojt  and  become  leaky  and  let,  in 
ram  in  heavy  storms,  which  used  to  set  her 
a  storming  at  him.  He  used  to  endeavour  to 
sooth  her  with  placid  mildness,  and  to  calm 
her  by  observing  in  a  storm,  while  the  rain 
was  beating  in  upon  them,  that  then  was  not 
a  time  to  repair  it,  and  that  they  should  learn 
to  be  contented,  as  it  was  better  than  sinners 
deserved,  with  other  religious  reflections  ;  and 
when  the  storm  was  over,  and  she  urged  hirn, 
he  would  calmly  and  humourously  reply,  it 
is  now  fair  weather,  and  when  it  did  not  rain 
they  did  not  want  a  better  house.  He  was 
often  asked,  why  he  always  lay  on  a  deal 
board,  and  refused  a  feather  bed  ;  he  replied, 
that  a  feather  bed  was  too  good  for  him,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  blood,  and  ought  to  mortify 
himself.  He  led  a  pious,  but  recluse  and  aus 
tere  life.  Ho  had  not  many  books.  This  from 
Colonel  Willet.  He  sometimes  said  that 
when  he  was  young  he  was  brought  up  deli 
cately,  and  that  till  he  was  eighteen  years  old, 
he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  want  a  servant  to 
attend  hirn  with  a  silver  ewer  and  knapkiu 
whenever  he  wanted  to  wash  his  hands. 
The  true  character  of  Whale  remains  un 
known.  It  is  most  probable  that,  like  Axtel 
and  others,  he  had  a  command  among  the 
guards  that  attended  the  king's  trial  and  exe 
cution,  and  was  very  active  in  compassing  the 
king's  death.  That  afterwards,  like  Lord, 
Say  and  others,  he  relented  and  conscien 
tiously  condemned  himself,  thinking  he  had 
committed  a  henioua  crime,  and  that  blood 
guiltiness  was  upon  him,  which  made  him 
go  mourning  all  the  rest  of  his  days  with  sor 
row,  contrition  and  penitential  humility. 


Others  concerned  in  that  transaction  were  af- cause  of  liberty,  who  was  one  of  the  regi 
cides,  and  who  fled  and  died  at  Staten  Island, 
or  somewhere  in  America.  Accordingly  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  her,  and  received  the  follow 
ing  answer ;  which  I  insert,  that  in  case  any 
should  meet  the  same  story,  they  might  be 
enabled  to  correct  and  rectify  it.  1  have 
since  seen  this  very  respectable  lady,  who  is 
still  living  at  Harlem,  and  in  conversation 
with  her;  received  even  more  ample  informa 
tion  upon  the  subject. 

"  Harlem  Hcigtits,  4/A  January,  1793. 
"  Reverend  Sir, 

"  The  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  of 
writing  me  by  Mr.  Broorne,  of  20th  Decem 
ber  last,  I  have  received  and  would  have  an 
swered  sooner,  but  being  fearful  of  some 
errors  creeping  into  my  account,  of  the  late 
Solicitor  Cooke,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  as 
accurate  an  account  from  some  of  his  descen 
dant; 
Madi 


terwards  deeply  affected  in  the  same  manne 
all  their  days;  while  those  who  are  satisfies 
the  cause  was  good,  and  the  sentence  on  the 
king  was  highly  just  and  righteous,  will  as 
humbly  trust  and  confide  in  it  that  these  im 
mediate  actors  have  long  ago  found,  at  th< 
tribunal  of  eternal  justice,  that  their  heartf'el 
and  sincere  repentance  was  founded  in  mis 
take  and  misconception  of  atrocious  wicked 
ness  and  high  criminality,  in  what  was  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  acts  of  their  lives. 

And  now  that   1   am   collecting   the   flying 
rumours  and  anecdotes   concerning  Whale,  ] 
will  in  this  connexion  bring  together  scatteret 
rumours  concerning  some  others — In  different 
parts  of  the   country  we  come   across  flying 
traditions  and   surmises  ventilated  abroad,  of 
three  other  persons  believed  by  some  to  have 
been  also  Charles's  judges  who  fled  to  Amer 
ica.     One  was  George  Fleetwood,  who  was 
tried,  condemned  and  pardoned,  and  certainly 
came  over  to  Boston   and   lived   there   in    an 
open  manner,  and  died  in   Boston.*      He,  and 
Whalley  and   Goffe    and   Dixvvell,  were  un 
questionably   of   the  real  judges,   and    those 
bur  were  the   only  real   and  true  judges  that 
ever  have  been  known  to  have  come  to  Amer- 
ca.     It   is  however  believed   by   some,  that 
Adrian  Scroope,  who  certainly  lived  at  Hart- 
brd  in   Connecticut,  1666,  and  soon  after  re- 
urned     to     England,     was     the     real   judge 
Scroope.     In   evidence  of  which,  this   is  ad 
duced. — Suporadded  to  a  certain   instrument 
jr  deed,  dated   March  21,  1663 — 4,  recorded 
n  Hartford  records,   is  an   attestation   dated 
March  8,  1666— 7,  and   recorded   March    11, 
666 — 7,   signed   by   the   names    of   Robert 
.-"eirce    and   Adrian   Scroope,    ••>»     witnesses, 
vith  their  own  hind  writing  in  ihe  very  Look 
>f  records,  though  this  is  singular  and  unusual, 
inspected  and  examined  the  manuscript  re 
cords   and   autographical   signatures  in  1792. 
The  hand    writing   of  the  name   of  Scroope, 
ipon  comparison,  so  nearly  resembles  that  in 
he  copper  plate  facsimile  of  king  Charles's 
leath   warrant   signed    and    sealed  by  all   the 
judges,  that  one  would    not  much  doubt  but 
hat  it  was  the  same.      It  might  have  been  the 
egicide's   son,  or   some   other  person   of  the 
ame  name;   but  certainly  it  was  not  the  true) 
.nd   real  judge  Adrian   Scroope,  because  h< 
vas   condemned    and   executed    1661,  as  ap- 
>ears  from  all   the  histories, t  and  particularly 
rom  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  in  which  there 
s  a  particular   account  of  his  execution  with 
Uolonel  Jones. 

Besides  Fleetwood  and  Scroope,  Solicitor 
>ok  is  a  third  person  supposed  to  have  been 
>ne  of  ihe  judges,  and  to  have  absconded 
rom  England  to  America,  and  to  have  died 
Hi  Staten  Island.  Mr.  Cook  was  not  one  of 
he  judges,  but  the  solicitor  at  the  king's  trial 
nd  adjudication,  and  was  among  those  who 
I'ere  condemned  and  executed,  as  appears 
>y  all  the  histories,  and  by  the  trial  of  the  re- 
"icides.  The  supposition  of  another  regicide 
ying  in  America,  led  me  to  prosecute  an  in- 
uiry  upon  what.  I  had  been  told  bv  a  person 
f  veracity  and  good  intelligence,  as  received 


years    ago    fi 


rom 


the 


th 


nl 


Mrs. 


Vatkins  a  widow  lady  of  Harlem,  near  New 


fork,  that  she  glorie 
rom    an  ancestor,    wl 


in  being  a  descendant 
:>    luul    suffered    in   the 
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,  who   are   here,  as   time  would  permit. 

,m  Wooster  has  misunderstood  me  in 
what  she  has  related  as  having  received  from 
me  relative  to  Solicitor  Cooke,  who  was  my 
great-grandfather,  and  was  tried  and  con- 
Jernned,  hanged,  burnt  and  quartered  in  Eng 
land,  on  Charles  the  Second's  coming  to  the 
throne,  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  having 
ing  his  predecessor  brought  to  that  punish 
ment  he  so  richly  merited.  His  daughter 
.vho  was  married  to  my  grandfather  Stillwell, 
which  was  an  assumed  name,  came  to  Boston 
with  him  (that  is  my  grandfather)  which  place 
they  removed  from  and  lived  in  New  York, 
"rom  thence  they  went  to  Staten  Island, 
where  they  died. — They  had  several  children, 
amciigst  whom  was  my  father,  previous  to 
mv  grandmother's  arrival  in  this  country,  and 
duniij;  ;"!ne  part  of  the  life  of  her  father  she 
was  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  then 
•iueeri,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  England 
or  the  active  part  her  father  had  taken. 

As  to  what  has  been  related  by  Madam 
Wooster  relative  to  Fishers  and  Shelter  Is- 
ands,  I  had  a  grandfather  named  Ray  (who 
was  a  clergyman)  who  lived  on  Block  Island, 
)ut  was  driven  from  there  by  the  pirates, 
vho  at  that  time  infested  these  plnces,  and 
he  natives  of  the  country,  and  went  into  some 
of  the  then  provinces  of  New  England, 
where  he  died. 

I  am,  reverend  Sir,  with  respect  and  esteem. 
Your  friend  and  very  humble  servant, 
LYDIA  WATKINS." 

But  to  return,  I  have  collected  and  thrown 
together  these  disconnected  anecdotes  and 
traditions  concerning  Theophilus  Whale,  in 
this  confused  manner,  though  something  as 
they  at  various  times  came  to  my  knowledge, 
having  been  above  thirty  years  in  picking 
them  up  here  and  there,  as  I  accidentally  came 
across  them.  From  all  which  we  may  make 
the  following  deductions. 

1.    That    Theophilus    Whale,    dyin?    about 


1719  or  1722,  aged  103,  was  born  in  England 
about  1G16  or  1619,  of  a  good  family,  and 
well  educated  in  grammar  learning,  and  other 
tudies  of  a  young  gentlemen.  That  when 
nged  about  18,  or  1G37,  he  came  over  to  Vir 
ginia,  a  spirited  young  gentleman,  and  went 
nil  officer  into  tin?  Indian  wars;  but  returned 
to  England  and  became  an  officer  in  the  par 
liament  wars,  and  through  the  protectorate. 
And  after  the  Restoration,  1G60,  he  mitrht 
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abdicate  to  Virginia,  having  by  some  action 
or  other  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
royalists.  Noble,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  house 
of  Cromwell,*  gives  the  history  of  Major 
General  Whalley,  the  judge,  and  enumerates 
others  of  the  same  family  concerned  in  the 
public  affairs,  "during  the  government  of 
Charles  I.  the  commonwealth  and  protectors." 
One  he  mentions  was  "  Lieutenant  W  halley, 
who  served  in  Hacker's  regiment."  Hacker, 
though  not  a  judge,  yet  commanding  at  the 
nxecution  of  the  king,  was  himself  executed 
in  1660.  Ana  Goffe's  journal  mentions  Rob- 
ort  Whale.  Supposing  Theophilus  then  an 
officer  in  Hacker's  regiment,  and  active  at  the 
king's  execution,  he  might  be  in  danger,  and 
so  fled  to  escape  from  vengeance,  and  consid 
ered  himself  a  man  of  blood. 

2.  Though  it  cannot  be  ascertained  when 
he  came  to  Virginia  a  second  time,  yet  he 
must  have  been  there,  and  married  about 
1670.  For  he  had  certainly  two  and  proba 
bly  four  children  at  Virginia.  Joane  was  the 
oldest,  and  old  enough  to  have  a  child  by 
1692,  as  she  was  the  mother  of  Lawrence  by 
Hill  ;  and  Elizabeth  dying  1752,  aged  79, 
must  have  been  born  in  Virginia  about  1673. 
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I  remember  Judge  Hopkins  seemed  a  little 
at  a  loss  concerning  the  order  of  the  children 
from  Joane  to  his  mother.  It  is  enough, 
however  that  Joane  and  Elizabeth  were  born 

jin  Virginia  before  the  year  1680,   when  >lar- 

|  tha  was  born  in  Narraganset. 

3.  It  is  thus  at  length  ascertained  that  The 
ophilus  Whale   could   not  have  been  William 

iGoffe,  or  one  of  the  Hadley  judges,  as  Colo 
nel  Willet  formerly  conceived.  For  though 
Whale's  appearance  at  Narraganset  might 
agree  well  enough  with  Goffe's  evanescence 
from  Hadley,  both  being  about  16SO,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  Whale  was  in  Virginia,  and  had 
a  wife  and  children  there  in  1673,  while  Goffe 
was  at  Hadley,  and  from  thence  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  wife  in  England,  1674,  and  another 
1679,  and  never  was  out  of  Hadley  from 
1674  to  1679,  when  he  wrote  his  last  letter 
to  his  wife  then  still  living.  I  never  was  able 
to  determine  this  to  certainty  till  1785  from 
Judge  Hopkins  ;  having  for  twenty  years  be 
fore  entertained  some  apprehension  that  this 
Whale  and  Goffe  might  possibly  be  the  same. 

4.  Any  other  abdicating  judge  would  not 
j  have  taken  the   name  of  Whale ;  and  there 
fore   whatever  Theophilus  was,  he   was  not 
one  of  the   king's  judges,  as   Colonel  Willet 
and  all   Narraganset    uniformly   believed. — 


There  is  a  mystery  in  Theophilus's  character 
which  can  never  be  cleared  up,  further  than 
to  ascertain  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  judges. 
He  was  doubtless  a  disappointed  and  morti 
fied  man  ;  but  what  his  true  history  and  dis 
appointments  were  must  remain  in  oblivion. 

5.  That  he  was  however  of  respectable 
character  and  connexions,  and  that  there  were 
those  here  during  his  life  who  knew  his  histo 
ry,  seems  justly  and  conclusively  to  be  in 
ferred  from  the  singularly  respectful  treat 
ment  he  received  from  the  Boston  gentlemen 
who  used  to  visit  him  at  Colonel  Willet's 
father's  ;  and  which  convinced  Colonel  Wil 
let,  who  was  knowing  to  it,  nor  can  this  treat 
ment  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  supposi 
tion. 

Thus  I  have  collected  and  brought  together 
all  the  various  and  scattered  information  to  be 
found  concerning  this  singular  person  :  whose 
history  is  not  even  hitherto  known  by  his 
family  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island, 
nor  by  any  one  else,  in  the  li?ht  in  which  I 
have  now  set  it :  while  however  I  trust  I 
have  exhibited  such  documents  and  proofs 
as  will  enable  every  one  to  make  a  decided 
judgment,  that  Mr.  Theophilus  Whale,  who 
ever  he  was,  was  not  one  of  King  Charles's 
judges. 
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IN  making  a  selection  for  our  "  Library  of  American  History,"  we  have  promised  to  select  such  portions  of  the  ancient 
records,  as  will  give  the  reader  an  insight  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  national  existence. 

The  history  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  is  deeply  interwoven  with  our  own.  Our  ancestors,  lived  with  them,  fought 
with  them,  made  peace  with  them,  and  at  length  drove  them  from  the  sea-board  to  remote  wilds  ;  and,  even  now  are  there 
contending,  with  them  as  fiercely  as  ever.  The  contest  is  not  of  the  same  importance  to  us  now,  as  then,  but  quite  as  much 
so  to  them. 

The  historians  of  former  days,  however  pious,  did  not  treat  the  Indians  with  fairness.  Many  of  these  historians  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  extirpate  the  Indians,  as  wolves,  or  any  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  showed  their  own 
malignity,  in  raving  against  the  malignity  and  treachery  of  their  enemies.  We  cannot  get  at  our  own  history,  without  giving 
theirs  ;  and  if  we  could,  it  certainly  would  be  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  learn  something  of  their  manners,  habits  and  customs. 

The  savages  of  North  America,  were  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  than  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  most  other 
countries  ;  whether  this  came  from  the  knowledge  and  character  of  their  progenitors,  or  from  their  possessing  such  an  extent  of 
country,  is,  and  long  will  be,  a  subject  of  inquiry.  Different  writers,  have  given  quite  different  accounts  of  the  liulions,  and 
this  arose  from  •viewing  them  tlirougn  dissimilar  mediums.  In  the  refinements  of  civilized  life,  they  had  made  but  few  ad 
vances.  They  had  reached  no  luxuries  of  the  table  ;  they  fed  without  system  or  regularity  ;  they  knew  nothing  of  conve 
niences,  or  comforts,  although  they  sometimes  had  a  luxury  in  a  surfeit.  Their  architecture  extended  no  further  than  the  erecting 
a  rude  cabin,  far  inferior  in  ingenuity  to  the  beaver  dams,  which  they  found  in  crossing  the  streams,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
wilderness. 

It  was  not  for  want  of  talents,  that  their  wigwams  were  so  wretched  ;  for  their  canoes,  weapons  of  war,  baskets,  and  moc 
casins,  exhibited  no  small  degree  of  art.  They  were  ingenious  in  catching  fish,  and  in  trapping  game  ;  and  the  weirs  they 
made  on  the  rivers,  are  models,  for  the  same  purpose  now.  They  had  a  scanty  agriculture,  not  extending  beyond  the  cultiva 
tion  of  a  few  bushels  of  corn  and  beans,  and  a  little  patch  of  the  tobacco  plant  for  their  pipes.  War  and  hunting  were  the 
great  objects  of  their  existence.  If,  viewed  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  Indian  stands  low  in  the  ranks  of  the  human 
race,  yet,  look  at  him,  as  a  patriot,  a  warrior,  an  orator,  and  a  philosopher,  and  he  is  seen  in  bold  relief,  and  lifts  his  head 
among  men. 

To  prove  them  patriots,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  pages  of  our  history,  and  learn  how  they  poured  out  their  blood  like  water, 
rather  than  leave  their  birth  place,  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  for  other  lands  ;  where  they  never  had  hunted,  and  where 
their  children  were  not  born.  It  has  been,  in  their  history,  universally  true,  that  to  migrate  was  to  end  ;  and  if  not  entirely 
to  perish,  to  sink  and  be  forgotten.  This  love  of  our  native  land,  is  written,  by  the  finger  of  God,  on  the  hearts  of  his  crea 
tures  ;  and  can  never  be  entirely  effaced  by  time,  or  circumstances.  Civilized  man  is  so  connected  with  the  whole  world,  by  his 
intelligence,  that  he  may  migrate  without  all  the  pangs  an  Indian  feels  who  knows  but  one  country  :  but  even  civilized  man, 
unless  he  migrates  early  in  life,  can  never  forget  the  land  of  his  fathers;  but  to  the  Indian,  the  land  of  his  birth  is  still  more  dear; 
the  mountains,  the  streams,  and  forests,  and  all  around  him,  are  so  many  remembrancers  of  his  ancestors,  and  their  deeds. 
From  ardent  patriotism  flows  that  courage,  for  which  our  aborigines  are  so  remarkable  ;  they  glory  in  dying  for  their  country  ; 
and  their  annals  furnish  more  instances  of  exalted  prowess,  and  unconquerable  patriotism,  than  all  the  records  of  antiquity. 
The  blood  of  the  patriot  martyr  has  flowed  through  every  age  of  Indian  warfare,  from  Cononecus  to  the  present  day. 

The  eloquence  of  the  Indian  is  of  a  high  order;  it  is  bold,  direct,  and  often  impassioned  and  comes  with  a  sincerity,  that 
gives  it  a  charm  that  the  orator  of  refinement  often  loses  in  his  subtlety.  There  is  too  a  decorum  in  the  eloquence  of  the  coun 
cil-fire,  which  far  exceeds  in  grace  and  courtesy,  all  that  ever  was  enforced  by  parliamentary  usages  or  congressional  rules  and 
orders.  No  personalities  disgrace  their  debates  ;  they  listen  attentively,  as  long  as  the  orator  holds  out.  They  strictly  adhere 
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to  the  truth,  and  for  this  they  are  answerable  to  the  people  :  their  opinions  are  their  own,  undaunted  from  the  fear  of  the 
loss  of  office,  and  free  from  the  influence  of  party  trammels. 

The  Indians  arc  admirable  historians,  considering  they  have  no  records  but  their  memories  and  observations ;  but  they 
have  many  accurate  traditions.  They  have  no  landmarks  to  remove,  and  no  inducement  to  lie.  Truth  is  their  object,  and 
they  strictly  adhere  to  it.  Their  traditions,  carried  down  for  ages,  are  often  more  accurate  than  the  pages  of  our  history. 
Their  method  of  making  known  every  event  to  the  whole  tribe,  makes  every  member  of  their  family  an  historian. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  country  underrated  the  talents  of  the  red  men,  and  would  not  believe  they  had  any  virtues  under 
heaven.  They  made  inaccurate  calculations  upon  the  aboriginal  population;  but  it  was  policy  for  them  to  do  this,  to  keepf 
down  the  apprehensions  of  the  whites,  in  regard  to  their  numerical  strength.  A  general  sickness  had  swept  off  a  great  num 
ber  of  the  aborigines,  a  short  time  before  the  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  ;  and  this  was  seized  on  as  an  omen  of  the  inten 
tion  of  the  Deity,  to  give  the  land  of  the  red  man  to  the  white  :  in  fact,  the  latter  took  the  impression  from  the  former,  and 
made  use  of  it,  until  it  became  a  settled  belief  among  all  the  inhabitants.  The  Indians  are  most  certainly  diminishing  at 
the  present  day,  but  still  there  arc  more  of  them  remaining  than  is  generally  believed.  The  milder  climates  of  the  West, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  had  a  denser  aboriginal  population,  than  the  colder  regions  of  the  North.  But  whether 
the  Indians  are  fast  fading  away  or  not,  there  is  a  great  curiosity,  in  that  part  of  our  country  from  whence  they  have  receded, 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  to  obtain  all  the  information  in  regard  to  this  race  of  men,  that  can  be  gleaned  from  ancient  nnd  modern 
records. 

Our  ancestors  would  have  smiled,  if  any  one  had  told  them  that  these  terriftic  Indians,  who  annoyed  them  so  abominably, 
would  be  held  in  any  consideration  by  their  descendants.  The  historians  supposed  that  they  had  preserved  to  perpetuity,  the 
atrocities  oftlie  savages;  but  they  could  not  have  anticipated,  that  their  posterity  would  have  selected  some  of  them  for  tragic 
heroes,  and  patriot  martyrs.  Could  Colonel  Church,  that  dread  warrior  whose  name  was  a  host,  have  anticipated  when  he 
conquered  Philip,  and  allowed  one  of  his  followers  to  exhibit  the  head  and  hand  of  the  sachem,  slain  in  his  own  kingdom,  that  in  a 
coming  age  of  intelligence,  the  disgraced  chief  should  tread  the  stage,  a  hero,  when  he  would  only  figure  as  a  secondary  character? 
Philip  had  the  soul  of  a  hero,  with  some  of  the  visions  of  a  prophet.  He  foresaw  the  destruction  of  his  race,  but  he  could  not 
have  anticipated  the  extent  of  his  own  fame.  Could  he  have  foreseen  that  historians,  novelists,  and  poets,  would  arise  to  ensure 
him  a  lasting  fame,  it  would  have  sweetened  the  cup  of  his  miseries.  The  historians  of  an  early  age  were  reluctantly  obli 
ged  to  give  notoriety  at  least,  to  some  of  the  sachems ;  but  little  did  they  suppose,  that  the  leaders  in  fiction,  of  tale,  novel  and 
song,  would  take  these  Indian  warriors  and  orators,  as  heroes,  to  celebrate  in  epic  pride  :  yet,  they  have  done  it  ;  but  none 
with  more  effect  than  Sands  and  Eastburn,  in  their  poem  of  Yamoyden.  They  have  described  the  burning  eloquence  of 
Philip,  in  strains  that  give  equal  immortality  tothe  orator  and  the  poets.  If  any  charm  can  appease  the  ghosts  of  the  sons  of 
the  forest,  it  would  be  the  inspiration  of  such  a  muse.  We  quote 


"  Up  started  Metacoma  ; — the  train 

Of  all  his  wrongs, — his  perished  power, 

His  blasted  hopes, — his  kindred  slain, — 

His  quenchless  hate  which  blazed  in  vain, 

So  fierce  in  its  triumphant  hour, 

Rut.  now  to  his  own  heart  again 

Withdrawn,  but  ran  like  liquid  flame, — 

All,  all  seemed  rushing  on  his  brain  ; — 

Each  trembling  fibre  told  the  strife, 

Which  quelled  that  storm  with  madness  rife, 

Gathering  in  horrors  o'er  his  brow, 

And  flashing  wildly  bright  below  : 

While  o'er  his  followers  faint  and  few, 

On  inquest  stern  his  glances  flew, 

Across  his  quivering  lips  in  haste 

A  smile  of  bitterness  there  passed  ; — 

As  if  a  beam  from  the  lamp  had  stole 

That  burnt  within  his  inmost  soul, 

As  in  a  deep  sepulchral  cell, 

It  seemed  with  transient  curl  to  tell, 

How  in  his  triumph  or  his  fall, 

He  doubted,  ami  he  scorned  them  all ! 

Rut  silence  straight  ihn  Sachem  broke, 

And  thus  his  taunt  abrupt  he  spoke. 


"  Still  do  we  live  ?  to  yonder  skies 

Yet  does  our  warm  breath  buoyant  rise, — 

To  that  great  Spirit,  who  ne'er  inhales 

Incense  from  all  the  odorous  gales, 

In  the  world  of  warrior  souls,  more  blest, 

Than  that  respired  from  the  freeman's  breast  ? 

Yet  do  we  live  ?  or  struck  by  fear, 

As  the  wretch  by  subtle  sorcerer  near, 

Palsied  and  pining  must  we  lie 

In  yon  dark  fen,  and  dimly  spy 

Our  father's  hills,  our  native  sky  : — 

Like  the  coward  ghosts,  whom  the  bark  of  stone 

Leaves  in  the  eternal  wave  to  moan, 

And  wail  for  ever,  as  they  descry 

The  blissful  isle  they  can  come  not  nigh  ; 

Where  the  souls  of  the  brave  from  toil  released, 

Prolong  the  chase,  the  dance,  the  feast, 

And  fill  the  sparkling  chalice  high, 

From  the  springs  of  immortality  ! 

Say,  has  oblivion  kindly  come, 

To  veil  remembrance  in  its  gloom  f 

Have  ye  forgot,  that  whilomc  here, 

Your  fathers  drove  the  bounding  deer  ; 

Where,  now  so  works  the  Evil  One, 
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Like  heartless  deer  their  children  run 
Or  trembling  in  their  darksome  lair, 
While  fear's  cold  dews  gush  full  and  fast, 
One  venturous  glance  no  longer  dare 
Round  on  their  native  forests  cast. 
The  hunters  came,  the  charm  they  brought  ; 
The  tempting  lure  they  senseless  sought, 
And  tamely  to  the  spoiler  gave 
The  ancient  birthright  of  the  brave  ! 

Oblivion !   O  !   the  films  of  age 
Shall  shroud  yon  sun's  resplendent  eye  ; 
And  waning  in  his  pilgrimage, 
His  latest  beam  in  heaven  shall  die, 
Ere  on  the  soil  from  whence  we  fled 
The  story  of  our  wrongs  be  dead  ! 
Could  the  tall  trunk  of  peace  once  more, 
Lift  its  broad  foliage  on  our  shore  ; 
And  on  the  beaver  robe  outspread 
Our  remnant  rest  beneath  its  shade  ; 
From  stainless  bowls  and  incense  high 
Amid  the  blue  and  cloudless  sky  ; 
Mark  round  us  waves  unrirnpled  flow, 
And  o'er  green  paths  no  brambles  grow  : — 
Say,  where  in  earth  profoundly  deep, 
Should  all  our  wrongs  in  darkness  sleep  ? 
What  art  the  sod  shall  o'er  them  heap  ; 
And  icar  the  tree  whose  verdant  tower 
Aloft  shall  build,  hrne'iMi  embower, — 
T1U  men  shall  pass  and  shall  not  know 
The  secrets  foul  that  rest  below  ? 
The  memory  ne'er  can  die,  of  all 
For  blood,  for  vengeance  that  can  call, 
While  feels  a  red  man  in  his  breast 
The  might,  the  soul  his  sires  possess'd. 
Toil,  death,  and  danger  can  defy. 
Look  up  to  heaven,  and  proudly  cry, 
Eternal  and  almighty  One, 
Father  of  all  I  am  thy  son  ! 


"  Poor,  crouching  children  of  the  brave  ! 
Lo!   where  the  broad  and  sparkling  wave 
Anointed  once  the  freeman's  shore, 
Your  father's  tonts  arise  no  more. 
There  lie  your  masters  in  their  pride  ; 
And  not  so  thick,  o'er  torpid  tide, 
The  blessed  light  that  beams  on  earth 
Warms  the  cold  vipers  into  birth, 
And  not  so  loathsome  do  they  spread 
Their  slimo  along  its  sedgy  bed, 


As  glittering  on  my  aching  eyes 
The  dwellings  of  the  white  men  rise. 
I  rave  ; — ye  are  cold  and  tame ; 
Forget  ye  MASSASOIT'S  shame  ? 
Forget  ye  him,  who,  snared  and  caught, 
Soared  on  the  chainless  wings  of  thought, 
A  lowly  captive  might  not  be, 
For  his  heart  broke,  and  he  was  free ! 
Last,  poorest  of  a  mighty  race, 
Proscrib'd,  devoted  to  the  chase, 
I  hold  this  cumbrous  load  of  life, 
Avenging  powers  !  from  you  ; 
The  remnant  of  its  dreary  strife 
To  hoarded  vengeance  due! 
But  ye — live  on  ;  and  lowly  kneel, 
And  crouching  kiss  the  impending  steel, 
Which  in  mere  weariness  of  toil, 
Full  sated  with  your  kinsmens'  spoil, 
May  haply  grant  the  boon  to  live  ; — 
For  this  your  cringing  taubant  give  : 
And  oc'er  your  FATHERS'  hallowed  grave 
Drag  the  foul  members  of  the  slave  ! 
O  slaves  !  the  children  of  the  free  ! 
The  hunted  brute  cries  shame  on  ye! 
At  bay  each  threatening  horn  she  turns, 
As  fierce  the  enclosing  circle  burns  ; — 
And  ye  are  baited  in  your  lair, 
And  will  ye  fight  not  for  Jespair  ?" 

Thus  spake  the  Sachem  in  his  ire, 

Bright  anger  blazing  in  his  eye  ; 

And  as  the  holt  of  living  fire 

Streams  through  the  horrors  of  the  sky, 

Kindling  the  pine,  whose  flames  aspire 

In  one  red  pyramid  on  high, 

In  all  his  warriors,  as  he  spoke, 

The  rising  fury  fiercely  woke  ; 

Each  tomahawk,  in  madness  swayed, 

Gleamed  mid  the  forest's  quivering  shade  ; 

Loud  rose  the  war  whoop,  wild  and  shrill; 

The  frowning  rock,  the  towering  hill 

Prolong'd  the  indignant  cry  : 

Far  o'er  the  stilly  ether  borne, 

By  the  light  pinions  of  the  morn, 

It  fell  on  the  lonely  traveller's  ear, 

Round  on  the  wilderness  in  fear 

He  gaz'd  with  anxious  eye  ; 

On  distant  wave  the  wanderer  well 

Knew  the  loud  'larum  terrible 

And  trembled  at  the  closing  swell, 

As  slow  its  echoes  die." 


!f  we  search  for  instances  of  fortitude  in  death,  can  we  find  any  in  Greek  or  Roman  history  superior  to  many  which 
an;  authentically  told  of  Indian  chiefs.  Their  women  too,  although  the  female  character  among  the  Indians  was  generally 
degraded  as  much  as  possible  by  the  males,  yet  there  are  numerous  instances  of  Sachem  Squaws  who  were  distinguished 
for  hi<rh  (jiialitirs  as  rulers  and  warriors;  Massachusetts  alone,  produced  three  or  more. 

'i'h.    original  work  upon  the  Indian  wars,  which  I  have  selected  for  re-printing,  must,  by  modern   readers,   be   examined 
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with  a  full  view  of  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  or  they  will  feel  indignant  at  their  ex 
ecrations.  Church  fought  Indians,  and  might  be  excused  for  feeling  an  enmity  against  them ;  but  even  the  soldier  smart 
ing  with  his  wounds,  is  not  half  as  vindictive  in  his  disposition,  as  the  pious  Hubbard,  or  the  bigotted  Mather,  and  many 
of  their  contemporaries.'. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  orators  of  this  country,  William  Wirt,  of  Virginia,  sometime  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  has,  in  a  work  of  high  literary  taste,  called  "  THE  BRITISH  SPY,  poured  out  the  warm  current  of  his  soul,  in  a 
deep  lament,  upon  the  fate  of  the  aborigines  of  his  native  land.  It  does  honour  to  his  head  and  heart.  I  offer  no  excuse 
for  transferring  it  to  our  columns,  for  the  extract  is  full  of  literary  beauty,  and  exalted  feeling ;  and  which  loses  nothing 
by  the  sad  recollection,  that  he  too  has  passed  away  as  the  race  of  men  he  so  eloquently  mourned :  but  with  this  diffe 
rence — they  gave  their  deeds  to  tradition  only,  and  their  eloquence  to  echo  ;  while  his  are  impressed  on  an  imperishable 
page,  and  will  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

"Richmond,  September  22. 

"I  have  just   returned,   my  dear  S ,  from  an  interesting  morning's  ride.     My  object  was  to  visit  the   site  of  the 

Indian  town,  Powhatan ;  which  you  will  remember  was  the  metropolis  of  the  dominions  of  Pocahontas's  father,  and,  very 
probably,  the  birth-place  of  that  celebrated  princess. 

"  The  town  was  built  on  the  river,  about  two  miles  below  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Richmond;  that  is,  about  two  miles 
below  the  head  of  tide  water.  The  land  whereon  it  stood  is,  at  present,  part  of  a  beautiful  and  valuable  farm  belonging 
to  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  William  Mayo. 

"Aware  of  the  slight  manner  in  which  the  Indians  have  always  constructed  their  habitations,  I  was  not  at  all  disappointed 
in  finding  no  vestige  of  the  old  town.  But  as  I  traversed  the  ground  over  which  Pocahontas  had  so  often  bounded  and  fro 
licked,  in  the  sprightly  morning  of  her  youth,  I  could  not  help  recalling  the  principal  features  of  her  history,  and  heaving  a 
sigh  of  mingled  pity,  and  veneration  to  her  memory. 

"Good  Heaven!  what  an  eventful  life  was  hers  !  To  speak  of  nothing  else,  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  her  father's  domi 
nions  must  have  appeared  (as  indeed  it  turned  out  to  be)  a  most  portentous  phenomenon.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive 
the  amazement  and  consternation  which  must  have  filled  her  mind,  and  that  of  her  nation,  at  the  first  appearance  of  our 
countrymen.  Their  great  ship,  with  all  her  sails  spread,  advancing  in  solemn  majesty  to  the  shore  ;  their  complexion  ; 
their  dress;  their  language;  their  domestic  animals;  their  cargo  of  new  and  glittering  wealth;  and  then  the  thunder  and 
irresistible  force  of  their  artillery  ;  the  distant  country  announced  by  them,  far  beyond  the  great  water,  of  which  the  oldest 
Indian  had  never  heard,  or  thought,  or  dreamed — all  this  was  so  new,  so  wonderful,  so  tremendous,  that  I  do  seriously  sup 
pose,  the  personal  descent  of  an  army  of  Milton's  celestial  angels,  robed  in  light,  sporting  in  the  bright  beams  of  the  s;m 
and  redoubling  their  splendour;  making  divine  harmony  with  their  golden  harps,  or  playing  with  the  bolt  and  chasing  the 
rapid  lightnings  of  heaven,  would  not  excite  more  astonishment  in  Great  Britain,  than  did  the  debarkation  of  the  English 
among  the  aborigines  of  Virginia. 

"Poor  Indians!    Where  are  they  now?     Indeed  my  dear  S ,  this  is  a  truly  afflicting  consideration.     The  people 

here  may  say  what  they  please,  but  on  the  principles  of  eternal  truth  and  justice,  they  have  no  right  to  this  country.  They 
way  they  have  bought  it — bought  it!  yes;— of  whom?  Of  the  poor  trembling  natives  who  knew  that  refusal  would  be  vain; 
and  who  strove  to  make  a  meril  of  necessity,  by  seeming  to  yield  with  grace,  what  they  knew  they  had  not  the  power  to 
retain.  Such  a  bargain  might  appease  the  conscience  of  a  gentleman  of  the  green  bag,  "worn  and  hackneyed"  in  the 

cuts  and  frauds  of  his  profession ;  but  in  heaven's  chancery,  my  dear  S ,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  long 

since  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  duress. 

"  Poor  wretches  !  INo  wonder  they  are  so  implacably  vindictive  against  the  white  people  ;  no  wonder  that  the  rage  of 
resentment  is  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  ;  no  wonder  that  they  refuse  to  associate  and  mix  permanently 
with  their  unjust  and  cruel  invaders  and  exterminators;  no  wonder  that  in  the  unabating  spite  and  frenzy  of  conscious  im 
potence,  they  wage  an  eternal  war,  as  well  as  they  are  able  ;  that  they  triumph  in  the  rare  opportunity  of  revenge  :  that 
they  dance,  sing,  arid  rejoice,  a*  the  victim  shrieks  and  faints  amid  the  flames,  when  they  imagine  all  the  crimes  of  their 
oppressors  collected  on  his  head,  and  fancy  the  spirits  of  their  injured  forefathers  hovering  over  the  scene,  smiling  with 
ferocious  delight  at  the  grateful  spectacle,  and  feasting  on  the  precious  odour  as  it  arises  from  the  burning  blood  of  the 
white  man. 

"Yet  the  people,  here,  ntfect  to  wonder  that  the  Indians  are  so  very  unsusceptible  of  civilization,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  so  obstinately  refuse  to  adopt,  the  manners  of  the  white  man.  Go,  Virginians;  erase  from  the  Indian  nation,  the  tra 
dition  of  their  wrongs;  make  them  forget,  if  you  can,  that  once  this  charming  country  was  theirs;  that  over  these  fields  and 
through  these  forests  their  beloved  forefathers,  once,  in  careless  gaiety,  pursued  their  sports  and  hunted  their  game;  that 
every  returning  day  found  thorn  the  sole,  the  peaceful,  the  happy  proprietors  of  this  extensive  and  beautiful  domain.  Make 
them  foriret,  too,  if  you  can,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  innocence,  simplicity  and  bliss — the  white  man  came;  and  lo ! — 
the  animated  chase,  the  feast,  the  dance,  the  song  of  fearless,  thoughtless  joy  were  over;  that  ever  since,  they  have  been 
made  to  drink  of  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation  ;  treated  like  dogs;  their  lives,  their  liberties,  the  sport  of  the  white  men  ; 
their  country,  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  torn  from  them,  in  cruel  succession,  until,  driven  from  river  to  river,  from 
forest  to  forest;  and  through  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  rolled  back,  nation  upon  nation,  they  find  themselves  fugitives, 
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vagrants,  and  strangers  in  their  own  country,  and  look  forward  to  the  certain  period  when  their  descendants  will  be  to 
tally  extinguished  by  wars,  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  the  western  ocean,  or  reduced  to  a  fate  still  more 
deplorable  and  horrid,  the  condition  of  slaves.  Go,  administer  the  cup  of  oblivion  to  recollections  and  anticipations  like 
these,  and  then  you  will  cease  to  complain  that  the  Indian  refuses  to  be  civilized.  But,  until  then,  surely  it  is  nothing 
wonderful  that  a  nation  even  yet  bleeding  afresh  from  the  memory  of  ancient  wrongs,  perpetually  agonized  by  new  outrages, 
and  goaded  into  desperation  and  madness  at  the  prospect  of  the  certain  ruin  which  awaits  their  descendants,  should  hate 
the  authors  of  their  miseries,  of  their  desolation,  their  destruction;  should  hate  their  manners,  hate  their  colour,  their  lan- 
ffua"e,  their  name,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them.  No;  never,  until  time  shall  wear  out  the  history  of  their  sorrows 
and  ihcir  sufferings,  will  the  Indian  be  brought  to  love  the  white  man,  and  to  imitate  his  manners. 

"  Great  God!  To  reflect,  my  dear  S ,  that  the  authors  of  all  these  wrongs  were  our  own  countrymen,  our  fore 
fathers,  professors  of  the  meek  and  benevolent  religion  of  Jesus  !  Oh!  it  was  impious  ;  it  was  unmanly;  poor  and  piti 
ful  !  Gracious  heaven  !  what  had  these  poor  people  done  !  The  simple  inhabitants  of  these  peaceful  plains;  what  wrong, 
what  injury  had  they  offered  to  the  English?  My  soul  melts  with  pity  and  shame. 

"As  for  the  present  inhabitants,  it-must  be  granted,  that  they  are  comparatively  innocent;  unless  indeed,  that  they  also 
have  encroached  under  the  guise  of  treaties,  which  they  themselves  have  previously  contrived  to  render  expedient  or  ne 
cessary  to  the  Indians.  Whether  this  has  been  the  case  or  not,  I  am  too  much  a  stranger  to  the  interior  transactions  of 
this  country  to  decide.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  were  I  a  president  of  the  United  States,  I  would  glory  in  going  to  the  In 
dians,  throwing  myself  on  my  knees  before  them,  and  saying  to  them,  "  Indians,  friends,  brothers,  O  !  forgive  my  coun 
trymen  !  Deeply  have  our  forefathers  wronged  you  ;  and  they  have  forced  us  to  continue  the  wrong.  Reflect  brothers  ; 
it  was  not  our  fault  that  we  were  born  in  your  country  ;  but  now  we  have  no  other  home  ;  we  have  nowhere  else  to  rest 
our  feet.  Will  you  not  then  permit  us  to  remain?  Can  you  not  forgive  us,  innocent  as  we  are?  If  you  can,  O  !  come 
to  our  bosoms  ;  be,  indeed,  our  brothers  ;  and  since  there  is  room  enough  for  us  all,  give  us  a  home  in  your  land,  and  let 
us  be  children  of  the  same  affectionate  family."  I  believe  that  a  magnanimity  of  sentiment  like  this,  followed  up  by  a 
correspondent  greatness  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  go  further  to  bury  the  tomahawk, 
and  produce  a  fraternization  with  the  Indians,  than  all  the  presents,  treaties,  and  missionaries,  that  can  be  employed  ; 
dashed  and  defeated  as  these  latter  means  always  are,  by  a  claim  of  rights  on  the  part  of  the  white  people,  which  the  In 
dians  know  to  be  false  and  baseless.  Let  me  not  be  told  that  the  Indians  are  too  dark  and  fierce  to  be  affected  by  gene 
rous  and  noble  sentiments,  I  will  not  believe  it.  Magnanimity  can  never  be  lost  on  a  nation  which  has  produced  an  Alk- 
nomok,  a  Logan,  and  a  Poncahontas. — The  repetition  of  the  name  of  this  amiable  princess  brings  me  back  to  the  point 
from  which  I  digressed. 

"  I  wonder  that  the  Virginians,  fond  as  they  are  of  adversaries,  have  instituted  no  festival  or  order  in  honor  of  her  me 
mory.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  the  histories  which  we  have  of  the  first  attempts  at  colonizing  their 
country,  that  Pocahontas  deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  patron  deity  of  the  enterprize.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
long  the  colony  struggled  to  get  a  footing;  how  often  sickness  or  famine,  neglect  at  home,  mismanagement  here,  and  the 
hostilities  of  the  natives,  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin;  through  what,  a  tedious  lapse  of  time  it  alternately  languished  and 
revived,  sunk  and  rose,  sometimes  hanging  like  Addison's  lamp,  quivering  at  a  point,  then  suddenly  shooting  up  into  a 
sickly  and  short-lived  flame  ;  in  one  word,  when  we  recollect  how  near  and  how  often  it  verged  towards  total  extinction, 
maugre  the  patronage  of  Pocahontas  ;  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  her  patronage,  the  anniversary 
cannon  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  would  never  have  resounded  throughout  the  United  States. 

"Is  it  not  probable,  that  this  sensible  and  amiable  womnn,  perceiving  the  probability  of  the  subjugation  of  her  country 
men,  and  anxious  as  well  to  soften  their  destiny,  as  to  save  the  needless  effusion  of  human  blood,  desired  by  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Rolfe,  to  hasten  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between  Indians  and  white  men;  to  bind  their  interests  and  affec 
tions  by  the  nearest  and  most  endearing  ties,  and  to  make  them  regard  themselves  as  one  people,  the  children  of  the  same 
great  family ;  If  such  were  her  wise  and  benevolent  views,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  were,  how  poorly  were  they 
backed  by  the  British  court !  No  wonder  at  the  resentment  and  indignation  with  which  she  saw  them  neglected  ;  no 
wonder  at  the  bitterness  of  the  disappointment  and  vexation  which  she  expressed  to  Captain  Smith,  in  London,  arising  as 
well  from  the  cold  reception  which  she  herself  had  met,  as  from  the  contemptuous  and  insulting  point  of  view  in  which 
she  found  that  her  nation  was  regarded. 

•'  Unfortunate  princess  !  She  deserved  a  happier  fate  !  But  I  am  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  she  sees  her  descen 
dants  among  the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia ;  and  that  they  are  not  only  superior  to  the  false  shame  of  disavow 
ing  her  as  their  ancestor,  but  that  they  pride  themselves,  and  with  reason  too,  on  the  honour  of  their  descent." 

If  I  were  president  of  the  United  States  I  would  make  no  such  confession  ;  but  saying  nothing  of  the  past,  would  do 
all  in  my  power  to  prevent  their  being  harassed  and  oppressed  in  future.  They  have  not  been  without  blame ;  but  all 
the  resentment  which  we,  as  a  great  nation,  feel,  should  be  forgotten,  and  we  should  say  to  them,  live,  and  leave  the  preca 
rious  business  of  hunting ;  cultivate  the  soil ;  clothe  yourselves  with  manufacture  made  by  your  own  hands  ;  become  acquaint 
ed  not  only  with  primitive  arts,  but  also  with  the  sciences,  and  all  that  gives  refinement  and  elevation  to  the  masters  of 
the  world,  in  either  hemisphere. 
VOL.  11.— 12. 


A  NARRATIVE 


OF    THE    INDIAN    WARS 


IN  NEWENGL.AND, 


BY  WILLIAM  IIUBBARD,  A.  M. 


PREFACE. 


TuEgraciou8  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in 
the  preservation  of  the  New  England  colonies 
in  their  infant  state,  gloriously  appears  from 


greater  part  of  the  present  generation,  since 
the  then  hideous  wilderness  is  become  a  fruit 
ful  field,  and  well  settled  towns  overspread  the 
land. 

The  reader  unacquainted  with  this  country 
in  its  uncultivated  state,  may  here  inquire, 
Why  the  first  settlers  thus  exposed  them 
selves,  by  making  disjoined  and  very  distant 
settlements]  Necessity  led  to  this:  The 


the  facts,    briefly,   but    faithfully    transmitted  I  lands  near  the  sea  coasts  were   generally  less 


down  to  us,  by  one  of  our  venerable  forefath 
ers  in  the  following  narrative  of  the  troubles 
with  the  Indians  in  New  England,  a  very 
numerous  and  barbarous  people,"  dispersed 
through  the  wilderness  in  every  part  of  the 
land. 

These  savages  began  a  war  with  the  first 
English  adventurers,  while  they  were  few  in 
number,  yea  very  few,  and  strangers  in  the 
land.  This  rendered  their  deliverance  an 
event  truly  great  and  memorable. 

They  were  saved  indeed  as  by  fire  :  Their 
loss  of  men  and  substance,  compared  with  their 
numbers  and  ability,  was  very  great,  and  long 
severely  felt. 

Heavy  as  the  public  expenses  were  to  sup 
port  the  war,  these  were  but  a  very  inconsid 
erable  part  of  the  burdens  and  charges  to 
which  particular  towns,  families  and  individu 
als  were  necessarily  subjected,  in  guards, 
garrisons,  and  watchings  in  their  own  defence. 

The  whole  country  was  the  seat  of  war, 
and  every  man  procured  his  bread  in  jeopardy 


of  his  life. 

Like  Nehemiah's 


builders,  each  one  toiled 


with  his  weapon  of  war  in  one  hand,  and  his 
instrument  of  labour  in  the  other;  exposed 
every  moment  to  death,  from  a  watchful  unseen 


foe. 


In  the  frequent  alarms  which  spread  from 

danger, 


town  to  town,   some  escaping  from 
ran  into  greater  :  others  met  their 


fate 


in  their  attempts  to  relieve  their  neighbours, 
in  the  same,  or  different  scattered  settlements. 
This  was  the  deplorable  state  of  the  New 
England  colonies,  a  very  few  townsexcepted  ; 
a  distress,  more  easily  conceived  than  express 
ed,  and  indeed  scarcely  conceivable  by  the 


fertile  and  found  hard  to  subdue  :  therefore, 
forpresentsubsistence  in  their  feeble  condition, 
they  were  obliged  to  seek  the  borders  of  rivers 
and  streams,  for  the  sake  of  intervals  and  mea 
dows,  both  on  account  of  their  fertility,  and  of 
their  being  open  and  prepared  for  immediate 
improvement. 

They  were  also  encouraged  in  making 
these  scattered  settlements  by  the  general 
friendly  disposition  ot  the  natives,  who  freely 
sold  their  lands,  for  which  a  valuable  consid 
eration  was  paid,  without  exception,  where  a 
claim  was  made. 

The  Indians  perceived  their  interest  in  ad 
mitting  their  English  neighbours,  as  they  fur 
nished  them  with  means  of  much  easier  sub 
sistence  ;  and  the  utmost  care  was  taken  by 
the  several  governments  of  the  united  colonies, 
to  prevent  any  occasion  of  distrust. 

The  Pequod  war  was  confined  to  the  west 
erly  parts  of  Connecticut.* 

Philip's  war,  as  it  is  called,  began  in  Ply 
mouth  colony.t  but  spread  through  Massa 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Province  of 
Maine,  in  extent  above  300  miles.  And  with 
in  the  compass  of  one  year,  the  numerous 
tribes  of  savages  within  the  limits  of  New 
England,  were  drawn  into  this  war  against  us, 
a  very  few  excepted. 

Surely  we  may  6ay,  had  not  the  Lord  been 
on  our  side,  when  men  thus  rose  up  against 
us,  they  had  quickly  swallowed  us  up. 

Our  fathers  indeed  had  come  out  of  great 
tribulation,  into  this  wilderness,  which,  under 
providence,  was  a  means  of  improving  them 


*  Not  far  from  New  London. 
t  His  Head  Quarters  were  at  Mount  Hope,  now  Bristol. 


in  faith,  fortitude  and  patience,  to  endure 
hardships  beyond  a  parallel,  until  they  obtain 
ed  deliverance  :  And  some  of  the  first  adven 
turers  lived  to  see  the  wilderness  become  a 
fruitful  field. 

But  this  was  not  their  intended  rest :  They 
had  sublimer  views  ;  They  looked  for  another 
and  better  country,  that  is  an  heavenly.  And 
however  they  may  have  been  misrepresented, 
by  ignorant  or  ill  designing  persons,  they  were 
men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 

The  cruel  charges  of  peculiar  bigotry,  and 
a  persecuting  spirit,  wantonly  alleged  against 
them,  are  founded  on  facts  not  truly  stated. 

According  to  the  natural  course  of  thine"* 
in  this  depraved  and  mutable  state  their  dc- 
scendents  at  this  day,  as  might  be  expected, 
have  in  a  measure,  departed  from  that  sim 
plicity  of  manners,  by  which  their  renowned 
ancestors  were  justly  distinguished  ;  But  not 
withstanding  it  may  with  truth  be  asserted, 
that  no  instance  can  be  produced,  in  the  pre 
sent  or  any  past  age,  among  like  numbers, 
where  good  order  has  so  universally  prevailed, 
as  in  the  New  England  colonies,  even  in  pop 
ulous  and  opulenttowns,  especially  our  capital. 

"We  of  this  province,  with  inconsiderable 
intermissions,  from  that  early  period,  at  un 
known  expense  and  loss,  have  been  called  to 
defend  our  lives  and  properties  against  the 
incursions  of  more  distant  savages.  Our  trust 
hath  been  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  fathers' 
God  and  Deliverer;  and  hitherto  he  hath  de 
livered  us.  May  we  never  be  unmindful  of 
of  his  signal  benefits  ! 

We  are  now  under  the  smiles  of  divine 
Providence  increased  to  a  multitude  of  people. 

Our  many  frontier  settlements  are  continu 
ally  exposed  to  savage  invasion  :  And  though 
we  trust  not  to  our  own  bow  ;  yet  as  prudence 
direct?,  we  are  all  armed  and  prepared  for  a 
defensive  war.  And  yet  having  the  worm 
wood  and  the  gall  still  in  remembrance,  no 
people  more  ardent,  wish  and  pray,  that  wars 
may  forever  cease,  and  peace  on  earth,  and 
goodwill  amongmen  universally  prevail. 

Boston,  May  20,  1775. 
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A  NARRRAT1VE 

THE    INDIAN    WARS    IN    NEW    ENGLAND,  &C. 


KNOWN  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  though  manifest 
to  us,  only  by  the  events  of  time,  that  fruitful 
mother  of  all  things,  which  in  the  former  age 
did  bring  forth,  at  least  did  bring  to  light  the 
knowledge  of  this  western  world,  called 
America,  that  in  all  foregoinsr  times  and  ages, 
lay  hid  in  this  obscure  and  remote  region  cov 
ered  with  a  veil  of  ignorance,  and  locked  up 
from  the  knowledge  of  all  the  rest  of  the  in 
habitants  of  the  earth.  To  whom  the  honour 
of  its  investigation  doth  of  right  more  properly 
belong,  is  sufficiently  declared  by  the  history 
and  reports  of  such  as  were  eye  witnesses 
thereof  and  not  intended  to  be  any  part  of  the 
present  disquisition.  The  most  considerable 
part  of  all  the  north  side  of  America,  is  callel, 
New  England.  In  the  fertility  of  the  said 
salubriousness  of  the  air,  and  many  other 
commodious  advantages,  most  resembling  the 
country  from  whence  it  borrowed  us  appella 
tion.  For  the  knowledge  thereof  the  world 
is  most  beholding  to  the  discoveries  of  the 
English,  under  the  conduct  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
a  famous  Portuguese,  sent  out  under  the  com 
mission  of  Henry  the  Vllth,  about  the  year, 
1197,  though  since  much  perfected  by  the 
industry  and  travels  of  Capt.  Gosnold,  Capt. 
Hudson,  Capt.  Smith,  and  others  of  the  En 
glish  nation.  North  America,  this  posthumous 
birth  of  time,  is  as  to  its  nativity,  of  the  same 
standing  with  her  two  elder  sisters,  Peru  and 
Mexico,  yet  was  suffered  to  lie  in  its  swadling 
clothes,  one  whole  century  of  years,  nature 
bavins'  promised  no  such  dowry  of  rich  mines 
of  silver  and  gold  to  them  that  would  espouse 
her  for  their  own,  as  she  did  unto  the  other 
two,  which  possibly  was  the  reason  why  she 
was  not  so  hastily  courted  by  her  first  disco-- 
erers,  nor  yet  so  early  secured  by  any  of  the 
princes  of  Europe,  lying  wholly  neglected  as 
it  were  until  a  small  company  of  planters, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Geor«;e  Pop- 
ham,  and  Captain  Gilbert,  were  sent  over  at 
the  charge  of  Sir  John  Popham  in  the  year 
1G07,  to  begin  a  colony  upon  a  tract  of  land 
about  Sagadehock,  situate  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  Kennebeck  and  about  that  called 
Shipscot  river  and  about  twenty  miles  south 
west  from  Pemmaqtiid,  the  most  northerly 
bound  of  all  New  England.  But  that  design 
within  two  years  expiring  with  its  first  founder, 
soon  after  some  honourable  persons  of  the 
west  of  England,  commonly  called  the  Coun 
cil  of  Plymouth,  being  more  certainly  inform 
ed  of  several  navigable  rivers  and  commodious 
havens,  with  other  places  fit  either  for  traffic. 
or  planting,  newly  discovered  by  many  skilful 
navigators,  obtained  a  grant  by  patent,  under 
the  great  seal,  from  King  James,  of  all  that 
part  of  North  America,  called  New  England, 
from  the  40  to  the  48  deg.  of  north  latitude. 
From  which  grant  and  original  patent,  all 
other  charters  and  grants  of  land  from  Perri- 
maquid  to  Delaware  bay,  along  the  sea  coast, 
derive  their  lineage  and  pedigree.  Thus  was 
that  vast  tract  of  land,  after  the  year  1612, 
cantoned  and  parcelled  out  into  many  lesser 


divisions  and  parcels, according  as  adventurers 
presented,  which  said  grants  being  founded 
upon  uncertain,  or  false  descriptions,  and 
reportsof  them  that  travelled  thither.did  many 
of  them  interfere  one  upon  another,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  first  planters,  and 
prejudice  of  the  proprietors  themselves,  as  is 
too  well  known  by  any  that  have  had  occasion 
to  stay  ever  so  little  among  them,  many  of 
whom  are  yet  surviving.  For  notwithstanding 
the  great  charge  and  vast  expenses  the  first 
adventureres  were  at,  the  first  proprietors  of 
the  whole  Province  of  Maine  and  others, 
(reaching  from  the  head  of  Casco  Bay  north 
east,  to  the  mouth  of  Piscataqua  river  about 
sixty  miles  westward)  and  the  hopes  they  might 
have  conceived  of  being  the  first  founders  of 
new  colonies,  and  of  enlarging  their  estates 
and  inheritances  by  those  new  acquired  pos 
sessions  and  lordships,  there  was  little  profit 
reaped  from  thence  after  the  rich  fleeces  of  bea 
ver  were  gleaned  a  way,  norany  great  improve 
ment  made  of  those  large  portions  of  lands, 
save  the  erecting  of  some  few  cottages  for 
fishermen,  and  a  few  inconsiderable  buildings 
f<>r  the  planters  which  were  on  those  occasions 
drawn  over  the  sea,  to  settle  upon  the  most 
northerly  part  of  New  England. 

But  whether  it  were  l>y  the  imprudence  of 
the  first  adventurers,  or  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  persons  they  sent  over  to  manage  their 
affairs,  or  whether  for  want  of  faithfulness  or 
skill  to  manage  their  trust,  they  were  by  de 
grees  in  a  manner  quite  deserted  almost  of  law 
and  government,  and  left  to  shift  fur  them 
selves  ;  by  which  means  at  last  they  fell  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
riot  by  usurpation,  as  is  by  great  mistake  sug 
gested  to  his  majesty,  but  by  necessity,  and 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  planters  themselves  ; 
to  accept  of  whom,  those  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  were  the  more  easily  induced  ;  in  that 
they  apprehended  the  bounds  of  their  own 
patent,  by  a  favourable  interpretation  of  the 
.vords  describing  the  northern  line  (three 
miles  beyond  the  most  northerly  branch  of 
Merimac  river)  do  reach  somewhat  bevond 
P.'mmaquid,  the  most  northerly  place  of  all 
New  England. 

This  was  the  first  beginning  of  things  in 
New  England,  at  which  time  they  were  not 
unlike  tl 

Judah   were   said    to 
priest,    and    without 


times  of  old,  when  the  people  of 
be  without  a  teaching 
law ;  and  no  wonder 


things  were  no  more  successfully  carried  on. 
In  the  year  1620,  a  company  belonging  to 
Mr.  Robinson's  church  at  Leyden,  in  Holland, 
although  they  had  been  courteously  entertain 
ed  by  the  Dutch,  as  strangers  sojourning 
amongst  them,  yet  forseeing  many  inconve 
niences  like  to  increase,  and  that  they  could 
not  so  well  provide  for  the  good  of  their  pos 
terity,  under  the  government  of  a  foreign  na 
tion,  they  resolved  to  intreat  so  much  favour 
from  their  own  sovereign  prince  King  James, 
as  to  grant  them  liberty  under  the  shelter  of 
of  his  royal  authority,  to  place  themselves  in 
some  part  of  New  England,  then  newlv  dis 
covered  ;  wherefore  having  obtained  some 
kind  of  patent  or  grant,  for  some  place  about 
Hudson's  river,  they  set  sail  from  Plymouth 
in  September,  for  the  southern  parts  of  New 
England  but  as  they  intended  to  bend  their 
course  thitherward,  per  various  cosus,  per  tot 


cape  Cod,  about  the  llth  of  November,  from 
whence  the  winter  so  fast  approaching,  they 
had  no  opportunity  to  remove  ;  and  finding 
some  encouragement  from  the  hopefulness  of 
the  soil,  and  courtesy  of  the  heathen,  they 
resolved  there  to  make  their  abode  for  the 
future  which  they  did,  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  new  colony,  which  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  last  town  in  England,  they  sailed  from, 
they  called  New  Plymouth ;  containing  no 
very  considerable  tract  of  land  scarce  extend 
ing  an  hundred  miles  in  length  through  the 
whole  cape,  and  scarce  half  so  much  in 
breadth  where'  it  is  the  broadest.  The  first 
founders  of  that  colony  aiming  more  at  religion 
than  earthly  possessions,  aspiring  not  to  any 
large  dimension  of  land  in  their  settling  upon 
those  coasts. 

At  Weymouth  also  was  a  plantation  begun 
by  Mr.  Weston  in  the  year  1622,  but  it  came 
to  little. 

The  north  and  south  border  of  Massachu 
setts  bay  being  thus  planted,  the  middle  part 
was  the  more  easy  to  be  filled  up,  which  was 
thus  brought  about.  Some  gentlemen  and 
others,  observing  how  it  fared  with  those  of- 
New  Plymouth,  were  desirous  upon  the  like 
ground  to  make  the  same  attempt  for  them 
selves,  wherefore  having  by  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  purchased  of  some  gentlemen 
that  had  a  grant  for  the  council  of  Plymouth 
all  their  right  and  interest  in  a  plantation  be 
gun  in  the  Massachusetts  bay,  and  having  at 
tained  a  confirmation  thereof  by  patent  from 
King  Charles,  in  the  year  1628,  they  sent 
over  a  governor  with  several  other  persons 
to  lay  some  foundation  of  another  colony  in 
the  Massachusetts  bay :  And  in  the  year  1630, 
more  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  said  pa 
tent  (thence  commonly  called  patentees)  with 
several  other  persons,  intended  to  venture 
their  lives  and  all  with  them,  transported 
themselves  and  their  families  into  the  said 


Massachusetts,  who  did  in  a  short  space  of 
time  by  the  accession  of  many  hundreds,  who 
every  year  flocked  after  them,  make  such  an 
increase,  that  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  years, 
there  were  twenty  considerable  towns  built 
and  peopled ;  and  many  of  the  towns  first 
planted  became  so  filled  with  inhabitants,  that 
that  like  swarms  of  bees  they  were  ready  to 
swarm,  not  only  into  new  plantations,  but  into 
new  colonies,  insomuch  that  in  the  year  1635, 
a  new  colony  began  to  be  planted  upon  Con 
necticut  river,  partly  by  combination  amongst 
themselves,  removing  from  some  towns  about 
the  Massachusetts  bay,  and  party  by  the  in 
terest  of  a  patent  purchased  of  that  honourable 
gentleman,  Mr.  Fenwick,  agent  for  the  lord 
Say,  and  lord  Brook,  the  lords  proprietors 
of  the  said  river  Connecticut,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  river  they  built  afort,  (called  after  their 
own  titles.  Say  Brook  fort)  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  said  river.  \ea,  such  was  the 
confluence  of  people  making  over  into  those 
parts,  that  in  the  year  1637,  a  fourth  colony 
began  to  be  planted,  bear  the  name  of  New 
Haven,  from  the  first  town  erected  therein, 
seated  near  the  midway  betwixt  Hudson's 
river  and  that  of  Connecticut.  The  sea  coast 
from  the  pitch  of  cape  Cod,  to  the  mouth  of 
Connecticut  river, inhabited  by  several  nations 
of  Indians,  Wampsnoogs  (the  first  authors  of 
the  present  rebellion)  Narragansets,  Pequods, 

tlincrimina  rrrum,  they  were  at  last  cast  upon  I  Mohegins,  as  the  more  inland  part  of  thecoun- 
a    bosom    of  the    Massachusetts    bay,   called  [try  by  the  Nipnets  (a  general  name  for  all  in- 
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laud  Indians  betwixt  the  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  river.)  The  sea  coast  south  west 
from  Plymouth  was  first  possessed  by  some 
discontented  with  the  government  of  Massa 
chusetts  colony,  from  which  some  bein£ 
exiled,  others  of  their  friends  accompanying 
thorn,  settled  themselves  upon  a  fair  Island  to 
the  south  west  of  cape  Cod,  now  called 
Rhode  Island  ;  others  settled  upon  the  mair 
lit  a  place  culled  Providence,  and  so  by  de 
grees  planting  towards  Narraganset  bay, 
made  another  plantation  called  Warwich, 
u  Inch  places  are  since  by  patent  conferred 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  ;  the  rest 
of  the  country  from  Pequod  river  to  the  river 
Connecticut,  falling  within  the  bounds  of 
Connecticut  colony  have  since  by  patent  also, 
been  confirmed  to  the  said  colony.  Things 
had  been  very  prosperously  and  successfully 
carried  on  in  all  the  aforesaid  colonies  and 
jurisdiction,  from  the  year  1620,  to  the  year 
]  036,  at  which  time  the  war  with  the  Pe- 
q'loJj  began.  The  following  account  was 
either  left  under  the  hands  of  such  as  com 
manded  in  chief,  or  is  taken  from  the  mouths 
of  faithful  witnesses,  that  were  not  only  then 
present  but  personally  concerned  and  enga 
ged  m  the  service. 

There  was  a  nation  of  the  Indians  in  the 
southern  parts  of  New  England,  called  Pe 
quods,  seated  on  a  fair  navigable  river,  twelve 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  great 
and  famous  river  of  Connecticut ;  who  (as 
was  commonly  reported  about  the  time  when 
NewEngland  was  first  planted  bytheEnglish) 
being  a  more  fierce,  cruel,  and  warlike  people 
than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out 
of  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest 
places  near  the  sea.  and  became  a  terror  to  all 
their  neighbours,  on  whom  they  had  exercised 
several  acts  of  inhuman  cruelty  ;  insomuch 
that  being  flushed  with  victories  over  their 
fellow  Indians,  they  began  to  thirst  after  the 
Mood  of  any  foreigners,  English  or  Dutch, 
that  accidentally  came  amongst  them,  in  a 
way  of  trade,  or  upon  other  accounts. 

In  the  year  1634,  they  treacherously  and 
cruelly  murdered  Capt.  Stone,  and  Capt. 
Norton,  who  came  occasionally,  with  a  bark 
into  the  river  to  trade  with  them.  Not  long 
after,  within  the  compass  of  the  next  year, 
they  in  a  like  treacherous  manner,  slew  one 
Mr.  Oldham  (formerly  belonging  to  new  Ply 
mouth,  but  at  that  time  an  inhabitant  of  Mas 
sachusetts)  at  Block  Island,  a  place  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  their  harbour,  as  he  was 
fairly  trading  with  them  :  Besides  some  other 
such  like  acts  of  perfidious  cruelty  towards 
Borne  of  the  Dutch  that  had  formerly  been 
trading  up  Connecticut  river  ;  by  which  prac 
tices  perceiving  that  they  began  to  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  their  neighbours  whose  revenge 
they  now  began  to  fear,  and  not  willing  to 
to  have  to  deal  with  too  many  enemies  at 
once,  they  imitated  the  subtlety  of  the  chil 
dren  of  Ammon,  when  they  began  to  stink 
before  David  ;  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
themselves  with  alliance  of  some  of  those  they 
had  formerly  provoked,  that  by  their  assistance 
they  might  defend  themselves  against  the  rest, 
not  doubting  but  to  make  their  part  good  with 
their  foreign  enemies,  if  they  could  be  recon 
ciled  to  their  Indian  neighbours,  the  Narra- 
gansotts  or  other  home-bred  enemies,  and 
could  but  fortify  themselves  by  a  league  of 


friendship    with   any   of  their    foreign   neigh 
bours  that  were  newly  come  to  plant  in  these 


longer  resistance,  but  forthwith  fell    into   the 
hands  of  these  cruel  and  blood  thirsty  wretch- 


parts.      To    this  end    they    sent   messengers |es,  who  after  they  had   taken   away   his  life 


with  gifts  to  the  Massachusetts  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  same  year  1631  ;  the  first  messen 
gers  were  dismissed  without  an  answer:  But 
they  being  sensible  of  their  own  danger,  and 
and  of  the  great  importance  a  peace  with  the 
English  of  the  Massachusetts  might  be,  pur 
sued  the  business  very  earnestly,  sending  mes 
sengers  a  second  time,  who  offered  much 
Warnpam  (Indian's  money)  and  beaver,  with 
these  second  messengers  :  The  governor  and 
council  of  the  Massachusetts  had  much  con 
ference  many  days  ;  and  at  last  after  the  best 
advice  they  could  take  among  themselves,  con 
cluded  a  peace  and  friendship  with  them,  upon 
these  conditions. 

1.  That  they  should  deliver  up  to  the  En 
glish  those  persons  amongst  them  that  were 
guilty  of  Capt.  Stone's  death,  and  the  rest  that 


were  wi 


th 


2.  That  if  the  English  desired  to  plant  in 
Connecticut  they  should  give  up  their  right  to 
them. 

3.  That  if  the  English  should  henceforward 
trade  with  them  as  their  friends,  which  was  a 
chief  thing  aimed  at ;  the  said  Pequods  being 
it  that  time  at  war  with  the   Dutch,   and  the 
rest  of  their  neighbours,  on  the  reasons  fore- 
mentioned.     To  these  conditions  they  readily 
agreed,  and   also  cunningly   insinuated   their 
desire   that  their  new  confederates,  the   Mas 
sachusetts,  should   mediate  a  peace  for  them 
>vith  thi!  Narragansetts  ;  intimating  likewise 
their  willingness  that   a  part   of  the   present 
which  they  promised  to  send  should  be  given 
to  them,  standing  so  much  upon  their  honour, 
that  they  would  not  be  seen  to  give  any  thing 
themselves;  such  wasthe  pride  and  height  of 
spirit  lodged  in  this  company  of  treacherous 
villians,  the  dregs  and  lees  of  the  earth,  and 
the  dross  of  mankind. 

As  for  Capt.  Stone's  death  they  slily  evaded 
the  guilt  of  it,  falsely  adding  that  there  were 
t>ut  two  left  that  had  any  hand  therein,  and 
that  it  was  a  just  quarrel  wherein  he  was 
slain  :  For,  said  they,  he  surprised  some  of 
our  men,  and  would  by  force  have  compelled 
them  to  shew  him  the  way  up  the  river, 
whereopon  the  said  Stone  coming  ashore, 
with  two  more,  was  watched  by  nine  of  our 
men  (say  they)  who  finding  them  asleep  in  the 
night,  slew  them  to  deliver  our  own  men,  one  of 
whom  going  afterward  to  the  bark,  it.  was  sud 
denly  blown  up  :  Whereas  the  truth  of  the 
matter  was  thus. 

The  said  Capt.  Stone  formerly  belonging 
to  St.  Christophers  in  the  West  Indies,  occa 
sionally  coming  to  these  parts  as  he  passed 
between  this  place  and  Virginia  put  in  at  that 

ver,  where  the  Indians  after  they  had  often 
been  on  board  his  vessel  to  trade  with  him,  at 
the  last  came  friendly  on  board  as  they  used 
to  do,  but  finding  the  capt.  asleep  in  his  cabin, 
took  the  opportunity  to  murder  him  as  he  lay, 
casting  a  covering  over  him  that  he  might  not 
'  discerned  by  the  rest  whom  they  presently 
after  dispatched  one  after  another,  all  but 
Captain  Norton  who  made  stout  resistance, 
for  along  time  defending  himself  in  the  cook 
room  of  the  bark  till  the  gunpowder  which 
he  had  set  in  an  open  vessel,  to  be  more 
ready  for  his  use,  accidentally  took  fire,  by 
which  fatal  accident  he  was  so  burned,  and  his 
eyes  so  blinded  that  he  could  not  make  any 


made  a  prey  of  all  that  was  in  the  vessel. 
As  for  Mr.  Oldharn,  he  was  murdered  at  an 

JVlanisses  (since 
sland)  but  those 


Island  called  by  the  Ir 
known  by  the  name  of  Block 


that  murdered    him    (probably  inhabitants    of 
said  Island)  fled  presently  to  the  Pequods,  bv 
whom  they   were   sheltered,  and   so   became    j 
also  guilty  themselves  of  his  blood. 

In  the  year  1636,  the  death  of  this  Mr. 
Oldham*  was  so  manifest  that  it  could  nei 
ther  be  concealed  nor  excused,  the  discovery 
whereof  being  remarkable,  is  here  inserted. 

One  John  Gallop,  with  one  man  more,  and 
two  boys,  coming  from  Connecticut,  and  in 
tending  to  put  in  at  Long  Island,  as  he  came 
from  thence,  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
was  forced  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind  to 
to  bear  up  for  Block  Island,  or  Fisher's  Island, 
where,  as  they  were  sailing  alon?,  they  met 
with  a  pinnace  which  they  found  to  John  Old- 
ham's,  who  had  been  sent  to  trade  with  the  Pe 
quods,  (to  make  trial  of  the  realty  of  their  preten 
ded  friendship  after  the  murder  of  Captain  Stone 
they  hailed  the  vessel,  but  had  no  answer, 
although  they  saw  the  deck  full  of  Indians 
(14  in  all)  and  a  little  before  that  had  seen  14 
canoe  go  from  the  vessel  full  of  Indians  like 
wise,  and  goods,  whereupon  they  suspected 
they  had  killed  John  Oldham,  who  had  onlv 
only  two  boys  and  two  Narraganset  Indians 
in  his  vessel  besides  himself,  and  the  rather 
because  they  letslip,  and  set  up  sail  (being  twn 
miles  from  the  shore,  the  wind  and  tide  com 
ing  off  the  shore  of  the  Island,  whereby  they 
drove  toward  the  main  land  of  Narraganset) 
therefore  they  went  ahead  of  them,  and  having 
nothing  but  two  pieces,  and  two  pistols,  thev 
bore  up  near  the  Indians,  who  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  ready  armed  with  guns, 
swords  and  pikes  ;  but  John  Gallop,  a  man 
of  stout  courage,  let  fly  among  them,  and  so 
galled  them,  that  they  got  all  down  under  the 
hatches,  and  then  they  stood  off  again,  and  re 
turning  with  a  good  gale,  they  stemmed  her 
upon  the  quarter,  and  almost  overset  her. 
which  so  affnghtened  the  Indians,  as  six  of 
them  leaped  overboard,  and  were  drowned, 
yet  they  durst  not  board  her,  but  stood  off 
again,  and  fitted  their  anchor,  so  as  stemming 
her  the  second  time,  they  bored  her  bow 
through  with  their  anchor ;  and  sticking  fast 
to  her,  they  madediversshot  through  the  sides 
of  her,  and  so  raked  her  fore  and  aft  (being 
but  inch  board)  as  they  must  needs  kill  or 
hurt  some  of  the  Indians;  but  seeing  none  of 
them  come  forth,  they  got  loose  from  her,  and 
then  four  or  five  more  of  the  Indians  leaped 
into  the  sea,  and  were  likewise  drowned  : 
whereupon  there  being  but  four  left  in  her, 
they  boarded  her  ;  when  an  Indian  came  up 
and  yielded ;  him  they  bound  and  put  into 
the  hold:  then  anotheryielded  ;  him  they  also 
bound,  btitGallop,  being  well  acquainted  with 
their  skill  to  unloose  one  another,  if  they  lav 
near  together,  and  having  no  place  to  keep 
them  asunder,  flung  him  bound  into  the  sea  ; 
then  looking  about,  they  found  John  Oldham 
under  an  old  sail,  start  naked,  having  his  head 
cleft  to  the  brains  ;  his  hands  and  legs  cut  as 
if  they  had  been  cutting  them  off;  yet  warm  : 


The  Recount  of  Mr.  Oldham's  death  is  added  lo  this 
•('linen  from  Mr.  Hubbard's  Mass.  History  of  New  En 
gland,  from  its  beginning  to  1689, 
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so  they  put  him  into  the  sea  ;  but  could  not 
well  tell  how  to  come  at  the  other  two  Indians 
(who  were  in  a  little  room  underneath  with 
their  swords)  so  they  took  the  goods  which 
were  left,  and  the  sails,  and  towed  the  boat 
away,  but  night  coming  on,  and  the  wind  ris 
ing,  they  were  forced  to  turn  her  off,  and  the 
wind  carried  her  to  the  Narraganset  shore, 
where  they  left  her. 

On  the  26th  of  the  said  July,  the  two  Indians 
which  were  with  John  Oldham,  and  one  other 
Indian,  came  from  Canonicus  (the  chief  sachem 
of  the  Narragansets)  with  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Williams,  to  signify  what  had  befallen  John 
Oldham,  and  how  grievously  they  were 
offended  :  and  that  Miantonimo  (the  second 
sachem  of  the  Narragansets)  was  gone  with 
17  canoes  and  200  men  to  take  revenge.  .But 
upon  examination  of  the  other  Indian,  who  was 
brought  prisoner  to  them,  they  found  that  all 
the  sachems  of  the  Narragansets,  except 
Canonicus  and  Miantonimo,  were  contrivers 
of  John  Oldham's  death,  and  the  occasion  was 
because  he  went  to  make  peace,  and  trade 
with  the  Pequods  last  year  ;  the  prisoner  said 
also  that  Oldham's  two  Indians  were  acquaint 
ed  with  it ;  but  because  they  were  sent  as 
messengers  from  Canonicus,  they  would  not 
imprison  them  :  but  the  governor  wrote  back 
to  Mr.  Williams,  to  let  the  Narragansets  know, 
they  expected  they  should  send  home  John  Old- 
Lam's  two  boys,  and  take  revenge  upon  the 
Islanders,  and  withal  gave  Mr.  Williams  cau 
tion  to  look  to  himself,  if  there  should  be 
occasion  to  make  war  with  the  Narragansets 
(for  Block  Island  was  under  them)  and  the 
next  day  he  wrote  to  Canonicus,  by  one  of 
those  Indians,  that  he  had  suspicion  of  him 
that  was  sent,  and  yet  he  had  sent  him  back, 
because  he  was  a  messenger  ;  but  did  expect, 
if  he  should  send  for  the  two  Indians,  he 
should  send  them  to  him. 

Four  days  after  John  Oldham's  two  boys 
were  sent  home  by  one  of  Miantonimo's  men, 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Williams,  that  Mianto 
nimo  had  caused  the  sachem  of  Niantic  to 
send  to  Block  Island  for  them,  and  that  he  had 
near  100  fathom  of  peak,  and  much  other 
goods  of  Oldham's  which  should  be  reserved 
for  them.  And  three  of  the  seven  that  weie 
drowned  were  sachems,  and  that  one  of  the 
two  which  was  hired  by  the  Niantic  sachem, 
was  dead  also.  So  they  wrote  back  to  have 
the  rest  of  those  which  were  necessary  to  be 
sent,  and  the  rest  of  the  goods,  and  that  he 
should  tell  Canonicus  and  Miantonimo  that 
they  held  them  innocent,  but  the  six  other 
sachems  were  guilty. 

Lieut.  Gibbons  and  Mr.  Higginson  were 
sent  after,  with  Cushmakin  the  sachem  of  the 
Massachusetts,  to  Canonicus,  to  treat  with  him 
about  the  murder  of  John  Oldham.  They 
returned  with  acceptance  and  good  success 
of  their  business  ;  observing  in  the  sachem 
much  state,  great  command  of  his  men,  and 
Tiiarvellous  wisdom  in  his  answers  ;  and  in  the 
carriagK  of  the  whole  treaty,  clearing  himself 
and  his  neighbours  of  the  murder,  and  offering 
revenge  of  it,  yet  upon  very  safe  and  wary 
conditions. 

The  English  of  Massachusetts,  after  the 
peace  concluded  with  the  Pequods,  sent  a 
bark  thither  for  trade,  that  trial  might  be  made 
of  the  reality  of  their  friendship,  but  they 
found  them  treacherous  and  false,  and  that  no 
advantage  was  to  be  had  by  any  commerce 


with  them,  insomuch  as  they  took  up  a  reso- 
ution  never  more  to  have  to  do  with  them ; 
which  the  said  Indians  perceiving,  made  no 
account  of  the  former  peace,  but  took  all 
advantage  to  do  us  mischief,  not  only  by  har- 
>ouring  those  who  had  murdered  Mr.  Oldham, 
jut  surprising  many  of  the  English  in  the  year 
1636,  when  Connecticut  river  began  first  to 
ilanted,  divers  of  whom  were  killed  (nine  at 
one  time  in  April,  1637)  by  them  about  Weth- 
ersfield,  when  the  plantation  there  first  began, 
so  as  they  could  not  pass  up  and  down  the 
river  without  a  guard,  but  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off  or  carried  away,  as 
wo  maids  were  said  to  be  ;  thirty  men  have 
^een  killed  by  them  in  all ;  those  who  fell  into 
their  hands  alive,  were  cruelly  tortured,  after 
most  barbarous  manner,  by  insulting  over 
their  prisoners  in  a  blasphemous  wise,  when 
n  their  dying  agonies  under  the  extremity  of 
their  pains  (their  flesh  being  first  slashed  with 
inives,  and  then  filled  with  burning  embers) 
they  called  upon  God  and  Christ  with  gasping 
groans,  resigning  up  their  souls  into  their 
lands  ;  with  which  words  these  wretched 
aitiffs  used  to  mock  the  English  afterwards, 
when  they  came  within  their  hearing  and  view. 
About  the  same  time,  some  agents  sent  over 
iy  the  lord  Say  and  the  lord  Brook,  built  a 
"ortat  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river,  wherein 
was  placed  one  Lieutenant  Gardiner,  and  a 
convenient  number  of  soldiers  to  secure  the 
jlace,  intended  soon  after  to  be  planted,  but 
11  the  winter  following,  being  the  end  of 
the  year  1636,  they  were  little  better  than 
jesieged  by  the  said  savages,  not  daring  to 
stir  out  of  the  command  of  the  fort,  but  they 
ivere  ready  to  be  seized  by  these  barbarous 
enemies  :  at  one  time  the  lieutenant  himself, 
with  ten  or  twelve  of  the  soldiers,  marching 
out  of  the  fort  with  intent  to  pass  over  a  neck 
of  land,  to  burn  the  marshes;  as  soon  as  they 
lad  passed  over  the  streight  of  the  neck,  they 
espied  a  company  of  Indians  making  towards 
the  said  isthmus,  which  if  they  could  not 
recover,  they  saw  they  must  all  perish ; 
whereupon  returning  back  with  all  speed, 
they  narrowly  escaped,  and  were  two  or  three 
of  them  killed  notwithstanding,  before  they 
could  get  back  to  the  fort,  which  was  pre 
sently  surrounded  with  multitudes  of  them  ; 
but  the  discharging  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
gave  them  warning  to  keep  further  from  the 
walls.  Sometimes  they  came  'with  their 
canoes  into  the  river  in  view  of  the  soldiers 
within  the  fort,  and  when  they  apprehended 
themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  their  guns,  they 
would  imitate  the  dying  groansand  invocations 
of  the  poor  captive,  which  English  soldiers 
were  forced  with  silent  patience  to  bear,  not 
being  then  in  a  capacity  to  requite  their  inso 
lent  blasphemies.  But  they  being  by  these 
horrible  outrages  justly  provoked  to  indigna 
tion,  unanimously  agreed  to  join  their  forces 
together,  to  root  them  out  of  the  earth,  with 
God's  assistance. 

The  governorand  council  having  soon  after 
assembled  the  rest  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
ministers,  to  advise  with  them  about  doing 
justice  for  Oldham's  death,  they  all  agreed 
it  should  be  done  with  all  expedition;  ano 
accordingly  on  the  25th  of  August  following 
80  or  90  men  were  sent  out  under  the  com 
mand  of  Capt,  Endicot  of  Salem,  who  went 
to  the  Pequod  country  by  water,  with  com 
mission  to  treat  with  the  said  Pequods,  first 


offering  terms  of  peace,  if  they  would  surren 
der  the  murderers  of  the  English,  and  forbear 
further  acts  of  hostility,  or  else  fight  them. 

The  captain  aforesaid  coming  ashore  with 
his  company,  by  a  message  sent  them  by  an 
nterpreter, obtained  little  speech  with  a  great 
number  of  them  at  a  distance;  but  after  they 
understood  what  was  propounded  to  them, 
irst  cunningly  getting  behind  a  hill,  they  pre 
sently  ran  away  into  the  woods  and  swamps, 
where  there  was  no  pursuing  of  them  :  how 
ever,  one  discharging  a  gun  among  them  as 
they  were  taking  their  flight,  stayed  the  course 
of  one,  which  was  all  that  could  be  done  against 
them  at  that  tune. 

Winter  approaching,  and  no  encouragement 
presenting  further  to  pursue  them  at  that  time, 
it  was  resolved  better  to  return  back  for  the 
present,  and  wait  a  further  season,  when  more 
forces  could  be  gathered  together  to  pursue 
the  quarrel  to  the  utmost. 

Miantonimo  soon  after  sent  a  message  to 
them  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Williams,  to  sig- 
lify  that  they  had  taken  one  of  the  Indians, 
who  had  broken  prison,  and  had  him  safe  for 
them,  when  they  should  send  for  him  (as they 
nad  before  sent  to  him  for  that  end)  and  that 
the  other  had  stolen  away  (not  knowing  it 
seems  that  he  was  their  prisoner)  and  that 
according  to  their  promise  they  would  not 
entertain  any  of  that  Island,  which  should 
come  to  them  ;  but  they  conceived  it  was 
rather  in  love  to  him  whom  they  concealed, 
for  he  had  been  his  servant  formerly,  but 
when  they  sent  for  those  two  Indians,  one 
was  sent  them,  but  the  other  was  said  to  be 
dead  before  the  messenger  came :  but  the 
Pequods  harboured  those  of  Block-Island,  and 
therefore  justly  brought  the  revenge  of  the 
English  upon  them. 

Amongst  those  soldiers  that  were  sent  under 
Capt.  Endicot,  were  twenty  that  belonged  In 
Saybrook-fort,  land  were  appointed  to  stay 
there,  to  defend  theplace  againstthePequods  : 
afterthe  said  capt  and  the  rest  were  departed, 
those  twenty  lay  wind  bound  in  the  Pequod 
harbour,  and  in  the  meanwhile  went  all  of 
them  ashore,  with  sacks  to  fetch  some  of  the 
Pequods'  corn  ;  and  having  fetched  each  man 
one  sack  full  to  their  boat,  they  returned  for 
more,  and  having  loaded  themselves  the 
Indians  set  upon  them,  so  they  set  down  their 
corn,  and  gave  fire  upon  the  Indians,  and  the 
Indians  shot  their  arrows  against  them  ;  the 
place  was  open  about  the  distance  of  a  mus 
ket  shot;  the  Indians  kept  the  covert,  savu 
when  they  came  forth  at  a  time  and  discharged 
their  arrows  :  the  English  put  themselves  in 
a  single  file,  and  ten  only  that  had  pieces  that 
could  reach  them,  shot,  the  others  stood  ready 
to  keep  them  from  breaking  in.  So  they  con 
tinued  most  part  of  the  afternoon  ;  the  En 
glish,  as  they  supposed,  killed  divers  of  them, 
and  hurt  others;  and  the  Indians  wounded 
but  one  of  the  English,  who  was  armed,  all 
the  rest  being  without :  for  they  shot  their 
arrows  compass-wise,  so  as  they  could  easily 
see  and  avoid  them  standing  single,  then 
always  gathered  up  their  arrows  :  at  the  last 
the  Indians  being  weary  of  the  sport,  gave  the 
English  leave  to  retire  to  their  boat. — This 
was  in  October,  1636. 

About  twodays  after,  five  men  of  SaybrooK 
went  up  the  river  about  four  miles  to  fetch 
hay  out  of  a  meadow  on  the  Pequod  side  :  the- 
erass  was  so  high  as  some  Pequods  hiding 
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themselves  in  it,  set  upon  the  English  before 
they  were  aware,  and  took  one  that  had  hay  on 
his  back,  the  rest  fled  to  their  boat,  one  of  them 
had  five  arrows  in  him,  yet  recovered  :  he 
that  was  taken  was  a  goodly  young  man, 
•whose  name  was  Biittcrfield  :  whereupon  the 
meadow  was  ever  after  called  Butterfield's 
meadow. 

Icarus  Ji:uriis  nomina  dedit  aquis. 

About  fourteen  days  after,  six  of  the  sol 
diers  were  sent  out  of  the  fort  to  keep  an 
house  which  they  had  set  up  in  a  corn-field, 
about  two  miles  from  the  fort.  Three  of 
them  went  forth  a  fowling,  which  the  lieu 
tenant  had  strictly  forbidden,  two  had  pieces, 
and  the  third  only  a  sword,  when  suddenly 
about  an  hundred  Indians  came  out  of  the 
covert  and  set  upon  them,  he  who  had  the 
sword  brake  through,  and  received  only  two 
shot,  and  those  not  dangerous,  and  so  escaped 
to  the  house  which  was  not  above  a  bow  shot 
off,  and  persuaded  the  other  two  to  follow, 
but  they  stayed  still,  till  the  Indians  came  and 
took  them,  and  carried  them  away  with  their 
pieces. 

Soon  after  they  beat  down  the  said  house, 
and  out  houses,  and  hay  stacks,  and  within  a 
bow  shot  of  the  fort,  killed  a  cow,  and  shot 
diverse  others,  which  came  with  arrows  suck 
ing  in  them. 

After  Mr.Endicot'sdeparture,  thePequods 
perceiving  that  they  had  by  several  late  inju 
ries  and  outrages,  drawing  upon  themselves 
the  hatred  of  all  the  English,  as  well  as  of 
their  own  people  by  former  wrongs,  and  dis 
trusting  their  own  ability  to  deal  with  them 
all  at  once,  did  at  the  last  by  all  subtle  insinu 
ations  and  persuasions,  try  to  make  their  peace 
with  the  Narragansets,  using  such  arguments 
as  to  right  reason  seemed  not  only  pregnant 
to  the  purpose  but  also  (if  revenge,  that  be 
witching  and  pleasing  passion  of  man's  mind 
had  not  blinded  their  eyes)  most  cogent  and 
invincible  :  but  they  were,  by  the  good  pro 
vidence  of  God,  withheld  from  embracing 
those  counsels,  which  might  otherwise  have 
proved  most  pernicious  to  the  design  of  the 
English,  viz.  That  the  English  were  stran 
gers,  and  began  to  overspread  the  country 
which  would  soon  be  possessed  by  them  to 
the  depriving  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  their 
right,  if  they  were  not  timely  prevented  ;  and 
that  the  Narragansets  would  but  make  way 
for  their  own  ruin,  by  helping  to  destroy  the 
Pequods  ;  for  after  themselves  were  subdued, 
it  would  not  be  long  ere  the  Narragansets 
Themselves,  would  in  the  next  place  be  rooted 
out  likewise  :  whereas  if  they  would  but  join 
together  against  the  English  they  could  de 
monstrate  how  the  English  might  easily  either 
be  destroyed  or  forced  to  leave  the  country, 
and  that  without  any  danger  to  themselves: 
telling  them  also  that  they  never  need  come 
f>  any  open  battles,  they  might  destroy  them 
only  by  firing  their  houses,  and  killing  their 
fattln,  and  lying  in  wait  for  them  as  they  went 
about  their  ordinary  occasions  ;  which  course, 
it' it  were  pursued,  they  said  their  new  and 
unwelcome  neighbours  could  not  long  subsist ; 
but  would  either  be  starved  with  hunger  and 
cold,  or  forced  to  forsake  their  country. 

Machiavel  himself  if  he  had  sat  in  council 
with  them  could  not  have  insinuated  stronger 
reasons  to  have  persuaded  them  to  a  peace. 

It  is  said    that  so  much   reason  was  appre 


hended  in  these  motives,  that  the  Naragan- 
sets  were  once  wavering,  and  were  almost 
persuaded  to  have  granted  an  ear  to  their  ad 
vice  and  persuasion  and  joined  all  against  the 
English  ;  but  when  they  considered  what  an 
advantage  they  had  put  into  their  hands  by 
the  strength  and  favour  of  the  English,  to 
take  a  full  revenge  of  all  their  former  inju- 
:s,  upon  their  inveterate  enemies,  the 
thought  of  that  was  so  sweet,  that  it  turned 
the  scale  against  all  other  considerations 
whatsoever. 

Soon  after  this,  Miantonimo,  sachem  of  the 
Narragansets,  came  to  Boston,  (being  sent  for 
by  the  governor)  with  two  of  Canonicus's 
sons,  and  another  sachem,  and  near  20  of 
their  men,  whom  they  call  Sannaps.  The 

overnor,  having  notice  by  Cushamakin,  the 
Massachusetts  sachem,  sent  twenty  musket 
eers  to  Roxbury  to  meet  them.  They  came 
to  Boston  about  noon,  where  the  governor 
had  called  together  all  magistrates  and  min 
isters  to  give  countenance  to  their  proceed 
ings,  and  to  advise  about  the  terms  of  peace. 
After  dinner,  Miantonimo  declared  what  he 
had  to  say  to  them  in  several  propositions, 
which  were  to  this  effect,  that  they  had  al- 
.vays  loved  the  English,  and  now  desired  a 
firm  peace  with  them,  and  that  they  would 
continue  war  with  the  Pequods,  and  their 
confederates,  till  they  were  subdued,  and 
desired  the  English  would  do  so  to  :  Pro 
mising  to  deliver  their  enemies  to  them,  or 
kill  them,  and  two  months  after  to  send  them 
a  present.  The  governor  told  them  that  they 
should  have  an  answer  the  next  morning, 
which  was  done,  upon  articles  subscribed  by 

im,  and  they  also  subscribed  with  him, 
wherein  a  firm  peace  was  concluded,  but  be 
cause  they  could  not  make  them  well  under 
stand  the  articles,  they  told  them  they  would 
send  a  copy  to  Mr.  Williams,  who  could  best 
interpret  the  same  to  them.  So  after  dinner 
they  took  leave,  and  were  conveyed  out  of 
town  by  some  musketeers,  and  dismissed 
with  a  volley  of  shot. 

The  Articles  here  follow. 

I.  A  firm    peace    betwixt  them  and   their 
friends   on  either  part   (if  they  consent)  and 
their  confederates  (if  they  will   observe   the 
articles)  and  their  posterity. 

II.  Neither  part  to   make  peace   with  the 
Pequods  without  the  other's  consent. 

III.  Not  to  harbour  any  of  the  Pequods. 

IV.  To  put  to  death,  or  deliver  up  any  of 
the  murderers  of  the  English. 

V.  To  return  fugitive  servants. 

VI.  The     English    to     give    them   notice 
when  they  got  out  against  the  Pequods,  and 
the  other  to  send  them  guides. 

VII.  None  of  them  to  come  near  the  En 
glish  plantations  during   the  war  with  the  Pe 
quods  without  some  Englishman   or   known 
Indian. 

IX.  To  continue  to  the  posterity  of  both 
parties. 

These  Articles  were  indifferently  well  ob 
served  by  the  Narragansets,  till  the  Pequods, 
their  mortal  enemies,  were  totally  subdued  ; 
but  then  they  began  to  grow  insolent  an< 
treacherous,  especially  this  Miantonimo  him 
self;  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Ciishmakin  also,  the  sachem  of  Massa 
chusetts,  subscribed  these  articles  with  the 
English. 

The   report   of  the  unheard    of    cruelties 


(orementioned,  which  had  been  perpetrated 
by  the  Pequods  filling  the  ears  of  the  English 
throughout  the  country  ;  it  was  agreed  by 
the  joint  consent  of  the  English  throughout 
the  three  colonies  to  unite  all  their  forces  to 
gether  for  suppressing  the  common  enemy, 
early  in  the  spring,  A.  D.  1637,  who  were 
also  moved  thereunto  by  their  own  necessi 
ties  as  well  as  by  the  earnest  request  of  their 
friends  at  Connecticut. 

Those  of  Plymouth  being  written  unto  by 
the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts,  appeared 
very  cordially  willing  thereunto,  to  which 
end  they  agreed  to  send  fifty  men  at  their 
own  charge,  with  as  much  speed  as  the  mat 
ter  required,  with  sufficient  leaders  appoint 
ed,  and  a  bark  provided  to  carry  them  pro 
visions,  and  tend  upon  them  on  all  occasions  ; 
but  before  they  could  be  dispatched  away  the 
next  spring,  news  was  brought  that  the  enemy 
was  wholly  routed,  so  as  their  journey  was 
stopped,  and  their  good  will  accepted  for  the 
deed ;  as  if  they  really  had  been  there  to 
have  borne  their  part  in  the  service ;  their 
non-appearance  in  time  and  place  being  not 
to  be  imputed  to  any  backwardness  in  their 
minds,  but  to  their  too  late  invitation  to  the 
service  ;  the  motion  fetching  a  large  compass 
from  the  Connecticut  down  to  the  Massa 
chusetts;  from  whom  in  the  last  place  they 
were  solicited  thereunto.  And  for  the  other 
two  colonies,  those  of  Connecticut  being 
quickened  by  the  spur  of  necessity,  and  pre 
sent  sense  of  the  insolence  daily  acted  at 
their  very  doors,  were  soonest  upon  their 
march,  and  by  the  good  hand  of  God  upon 
them,  they  had  given  the  mam  stroke  before 
the  friends  of  the  Massachusetts  could  come 
up  with  them,  yet  there  was  no  repining  for 
the  want  of  the  glory  of  the  victory,  nor  was 
there  any  cause,  those  that  were  the  chief 
actors  therein  being  forward  to  give  God  the 
glory  of  the  whole,  and  not  willing  to  pocket 
up  any  thing  thereof  themselves,  acknow 
ledging  that  they  never  saw  more  of  God, 
or  less  of  man  in  any  business  of  that  nature, 
as  may  more  fully  be  understood  by  particu 
lars  ensuing. 

The  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  deter 
mined  to  send  an  hundred  and  sixty,  of  whom 
an  hundred  and  twenty  were  ordained  under 
the  conduct  of  Capt.  Patrick  of  Watertown, 
and  Capt.  Trask  of  Salem,  Capt.  Stoughton 
of  Dorchester  being  to  command  in  chief; 
with  whom  was  sent  that  holy  man  of  God, 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  (pastor  of  the  church  of 
Boston)  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  our 
Israel,  bv  whose  faith  and  prayer,  as  some 
times  was  said  of  Luther,  (in  reference  to 
Germany)  the  country  was  preserved,  so  as 
it  was  confidently  believed  that  no  enemy 
should  break  in  upon  a  place  whilst  he  sur 
vived,  which  as  some  have  observed  accord 
ingly  came  to  pass. 

The  mutter  requiring  good  expedition,  and 
it  being  long  before  the  whole  company  could 
be  dispatched  away,  Capt.  Patrick  with  forty 
men  were  sent  beforehand,  to  be  sure  to  meet 
with  those  of  Connecticut  in  case  they  should 
be  in  action,  before  the  rest  of  our  forces 
could  get  into  a  readiness,  which  accordingly 
came  to  pass  ;  for  the  main  business  in  taking 
the  fort  was  over,  even  before  the  said  Pa 
trick  could  get  thither.  Capt.  Underbill  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Vane  the  governor  to  Saybrook 
the  winter  before  to  strengthen  the  garrison 
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fliere.  The  assaulting  and  surprising  of  this 
Indian  fort  being  the  most  remarkable  piece 
of  service  in  that  whole  expedition ;  take  it 
as  it  was  delivered  in  writing  by  that  valiant, 
iiiithful  and  prudent  commander,  Capt.  Ma- 
sun,  chief  in  the  action,  who  lived  long  after 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  and  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  that  day's  service,  having  an  inhe 
ritance  given  him  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
as  a  just  reward  of  his  faithful  service  on  that 
clay  as  well  as  at  other  times.  Wequash,  a 
Pequod  by  nation,  but  disgusted  by  the  sa 
chem,  proved  a  good  guide  to  the  English, 
by  whose  direction  they  were  led  to  a  fort 
near  Mystic  river,  some  miles  nearer  than 
Snssacous's  fort,  which  they  first  intended  to 
assault. 

On  the  second  Wednesday  of  May,  being 
the  tenth  day  of  that  month,  we  set  sail  with 
ninety  men  of  the  English  in  one  pink,  one 
pinnace,  and  two  boats,  towards  the  Pequods, 
with  seventy  river  Indians  ;  having  some 
what  a  long  passage  to  Saybrook  fort,  about 
forty  of  our  Indians  desired  to  go  down  by 
land  on  Saturday,  but  on  Monday  they  went 
forth  from  the  fort,  and  meeting  seven  Pe- 
ijuods  and  Nianticks  they  slew  five  outright, 
took  one  prisoner,  and  brought  him  into  Say- 
brook  fort,  where  he  was  executed  by  Capt. 
Underbill,  the  other  escaped. 

On  Monday  we  landed  at  Saybrook  fort, 
and  stayed  there  until  Tuesday;  Capt.  Un- 
derhill  joining  nineteen  men  with  himself  to 
us  :  Whereupon  we  sent  back  twenty  of  ours 
to  strengthen  our  plantations;  and  so  set  sail 
on  Thursday  towards  Narraganset,  and  ar 
rived  there  on  Friday. 

On  Saturday,  myself,  with  Capt.  Underbill, 
and  Lieut.  Sealy,  with  our  guard  marched  to 
Canomcus  by  land,  being  about  five  miles 
distant,  where  we  were  kindly  entertained 
after  their  manner  :  Having  had  party  with 
him,  we  sent  to  Miantonimo,  who  would  give 
no  present  answer ;  and  so  our  sabbath  being 
on  the  morrow,  we  adjourned  our  meeting 
until  Monday,  at  which  time  there  assembled 
Miantonimo  with  the  chiefest  of  them  about 
t\vo  hundred  men;  and  being  solemnly  set 
for  consultation  after  their  manner,  told  them 
we  were  now  going,  God  assisting,  to  re 
venge  the  wrong  committed  and  bloodshed 
by  their  and  our  enemies,  upon  our  native 
countrymen,  not  any  way  desiring  their  aid, 
unless  they  would  voluntarily  send,  which 
they  did  exceedingly  approve  of:  Moreover 
we  told  them  that  the  English  and  they  had 
iilways  been  friends  for  aught  we  knew,  and 
HO  were  we  with  the  Indians  that  had  not 
wronged  Englishmen,  which  they  acknow 
ledged,  and  so  made  a  large  description  of 
the  Pequod's  country,  and  told  us  they  would 
send  men  with  us;  so  we  resolved  thereto 
keep  our  rendezvous  atCanonicus's  plantation 
on  the  morrow  night,  being  Tuesday;  buc 
the  wind  being  stiff,  we  could  not  land  our 
men  until  five  or  six  of  the  clock  in  the  after 
noon,  at  which  time  I  landed  on  Narragansei 
shore  with  thirty-two  mem  and  so  marchec 
M  the  place  of  rendezvous  formerly  appoint 
od  :  Capt.  Underbill  and  my  lieut.  landec 
the  rest,  and  came  up  to  me  that  night 
About  two  hours  before  day,  came  an  Indian 
with  a  letter  from  Capt.  Patrick,  being  the 
lit  Robert  Williams's  plantation  with  fort\ 
men,  who  desired  us  to  stay  for  his  coming 
and  joining  us,  not  intimating  when  that 


would  be  :   which   being  considered   and  de 
lated,  we  thought  it  could   not  be  our  safest 
course  to  wait  for  him,  (though  his  present  as- 
iistance  was  much  desired)  for  these  reasons. 
1.  "  Because  the  day  before  when  he  had  j 
ibsolutely  resolved  to  go,  the  Indians  plainly' 
old  us   they  tho't   we  were  but  in   jest,  and  ; 
Iso  that  Englishmen  did  talk  much,  but  not 
ight ;  nay,  they  concluded  they  would  not  go  ' 
on  ;  and  besides,  if  we  should  defer,  we  fear-  • 
id  we  should  be  discovered  by  reason  of  the 
requent   recourse   between   them  by  certain 
squaws     (who      have      mutual     intercourse) 
whereupon   we  were  constrained  to   set  for 
ward   towards   the   Pequods,   with    seventy- 
seven  English,  and  about  sixty  river  Indians, 
and  as  I  suppose   near  two  hundred  Narra- 
*ansets,  anu  marched    that   night  to  the  east- 
rn  Nianticks,  where  we  kept  our  rendezvous 
that  night :  the   sachem   of  the  place   adding 
about  an  hundred  of  his  men  unto  us. 

We  set  forward  and  marched  about  ten 
miles,  where  making  an  alta  (or  halt)  there 
we  held  a  consultation  with  the  Indians,  who 
desired  to  know  what  we  intended  ]  We 
told  them  that  we  resolved  to  assault  Sassa- 
cous's  fort,  at  which  they  were  all  stricken 
and  as  it  were  amazed  with  fear,  as  they 
plainly  confessed  ;  after  a  long  debate  and 
pressing  of  them,  taxing  them  with  coward 
ice,  some  of  them  resolved  to  go  along  with 
us,  though  I  supposed  they  had  no  such  in 
tention,  as  appeared  afterward ;  some  of  them 
eft  us  to  the  number,  as  I  suppose  of  an  hun 
dred  or  less;  and  marching  on  five  miles  fur 
ther,  we  made  another  alta,  where  they  told 
us  we  had  near  a  dozen  miles  to  Saccacous's 
fort,  as  we  gathered  by  their  relation ;  we 
were  constrained  to  alter  our  resolution,  and 
resolved  to  attempt  that  fort,  which  they  had 
formerly  described  to  be  three  or  four  miles 
nearer ;  and  also  one  of  Capt.  Underbill's 
men  failing  put  it  out  of  doubt.  But  who 
soever  saith  that  Capt.  Underbill  had  any  fall 
ing  out  about  that  or  any  thing  else,  doth 
speak  an  untruth  ;  for  we  both  resolved  to  at 
tack  Saccacous's  fort,  as  we  concluded  in  our 
consultation  at  Narraganset,  and  so  continued 
our  resolution  till  we  received  the  former  rea 
sons  as  grounds  sufficient  to  persuade  us  to 
the  contrary,  and  to  prosecute  that  which  was 
most  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

They  drew  a  plot  of  the  situation  of  the 
Pequods,  and  described  Saccacous's  fort  to 
be  the  nearest,  which  was  the  chief  cause  we 
determined  to  assault  that  first,  and  had  no 
reason  leaning  till  our  last  alta,  where,  upon 
the  reasons  formerly  mentioned,  we  changed 
our  resolution  :  This  greatly  pleased  the  In 
dians  that  were  with  us,  as  it  was  what  they 
much  desired;  for  it  was  dreadful  to  them  to 
hear  the  name  of  Sassacous. 

From  thence  we  marched  two  or  three 
miles  where  we  kept  our  rendezvous,  sup 
posing  we  had  been  within  one  mile  of  the 
fort:  an  Indian  having  been  sent  beforehand, 
brought  us  news  that  they  were  secure,  hav 
ing  been  fishing  with  many  canoes  at  sea,  and 
divers  of  them  walking  here  and  there. 

About  two  hours  before  day  we  marched 
toward  the  fort,  being  weary  and  much  spent ; 
many  of  us  having  slept  none  at  all. 

And  as  we  began  to  march  towards  the  fort, 
the  Lord  being  pleased  wonderfully  to  assist 
land  encourage  us,  after  a  tedious  march  of 
I  three  or  four  miles  :  ajbout  break  of  day  we 


came  in  fair  view  of  the  fort,  standing  on  th« 
top  of  an  bill  not  steep  ;  the    Indians  all   fall 
ing  back,  were  suddenly  vanished  outof  sight, 
so  we  made  an  alta,   and   sent   back   for  our 
guide  who  bad  promised  to  go  with  us  to  the 
fort,  but  bis  heart  we  saw   much  fulled  him  ; 
we  asked  him  what  they  intended   who    pro 
mised  to  wing  u?,  and    to  .surround  the   fort; 
he  told  us  they    were   much  afraid  ;   but    he, 
seeing  our  resolution,  went  to  them  and  pre 
vailed  with  divers  of  them  to  come  up  to  us; 
we  told  them  their  best  course   would   be  to 
flank  the   fort  on   both  side?,  and   having  no 
time  longer  to  confer,   we  proceeded  ;   Capt. 
Underbill  to  the   western   entrance  with  one 
division,  myself  to  the  eastern  as  silent  as  pos 
sibly  we  could  :  so  it  pleased  God  we   came 
up  within  two  rods  of  the  palisado,  before  we 
were  dicovered,  at  which  time  a  dog  beganto 
bark,  and  an  Indian  cried   out,  but  not  being 
myself  rightly  informed  by  the  Indian  guide, 
of  the  right  entrance,  though   there  was  a  lit 
tle  postern  door,  which  I  had  thought  to  have 
attempted   to  break  down  with  my  foot;   but 
the  Lord  directed  me  otherwise  for  the  better; 
for  I  then    feared  we    could    not   there    enter 
with  our  arms,  which  proved  true.     So  I  sud 
denly  hasted   to  the  palisado,    and  putting  in 
the  muzzle  of  my  piece,  and  discharged  upon 
them,   and  so  did  the   rest   with  all   celerity  ; 
we   then   suddenly   hastened  on  toward  that 
side  which  stood  toward  the  water  ;   where  I 
concluded  there  was  an  entrance,  and  instantly 
fell  upon  it,  being  only  barred  with  two  fork 
ed  boughs,  or   branches  of  some   trees,    and 
hastening  over  them,  1   drew  one  after  me  : 
my    lieutenant   drawing   the    other  outward. 
We    suddenly   fell   upon  the   wigwams ;    the 
Indians  cried  out  on  a  most  hideous  manner, 
some  issuing   out  of  their  wigwams,  shooting 
at  us  desperately,  and  so  creeping  under  beds 
that  they  had.      We  had  resolved  awhile    not 
to  have  burned   it,  but   seeing   we  could   not 
come  at  them,  I  resolved  to  set  it  on  fire,  after 
divers  of  them  were  slain,   and  some   of  our 
men  sore  wounded  ;   so  entering  one  of  their 
wigwams,  I  took  a  fire  brand  [at  which   time 
an  Indian  drawing   an  arrow  had  killed  him, 
but  one  Davis,  his  sergeant  cut  the  bowstring 
with  his  cutlass]  and  suddenly  kindled  a  fire  in 
the  matts  where  with  they  were  covered,  and  fell 
to  a  retreat  and  surrounded  the  fort;  the  fire 
increasing  violently,  insomuch  that  they  were 
constrained  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  palisado  ; 
from  whence  they  were  soon  fetched  down  I 
suppose  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and  forty. 
Many  of  them  issuing  forth   were   suddenly 
slain  by  the  English  or  Indians,  who  were  in 
a  ring  without  us ;   all  being  dispatched   and 
ended  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  having  two  of 
our  men  slain,  and  sixteen  wounded. 

Being  very  hot  and  dry,  we  could  very 
hardly  procure  any  water,  we  continued  there 
one  hour  not  knowing  what  course  to  take  or 
which  way  to  go,  our  pinnaces  net  being 
come  in,  neither  did  we  know  how  far  or 
which  way  to  go  them,  our  interpreter,  being 
an  Indian,  we  could  hardly  come  to  speak 
with  him:  when  we  did,  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  bis  countrymen  intended,  who  were  all 
hurried  and  distracted  with  a  few  hurt  men, 
but  chiefly  as  I  conceive  with  fear  of  the  enemy. 

"  The  enemy  approaching,  they  began  to 
cleave  unto  us,  and  I  verily  think  durst  not 
leave  us. 

"  Our  pinnaces  then  coming  in  view  with  & 
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lair  gale,  being  guided  as  it  were  to  serve  our 
necessity  \>y  the  good  hand  of  God,  which  1 
think  was  never  more  eminently  seen  in  a 
matter  of  like  moment,  and  less  of  man  in 
several  passages.  Then  we  set  our  men  in 
order,  and  prepared  for  fight,  and  began  to 
march  toward  the  harbour  where  the  pinnaces 
were  to  ride  :  the  enemy  approaching,  Capt. 
Underbill,  with  divers  Indians  and  certain 
English,  issued  out  to  encounter  them,  but 
they  would  not  stand  to  it,  for  the  most  part 
they  lay  behind  rocks,  trees  and  bushes.  We 
marched  on,  they  still  dodging  of  us;  some 
times  hazarding  themselves  in  open  field, 
where  some  of  them  were  slain  in  open  view, 
and  as  we  hear,  many  wounded.  1  was 
somewhat  cautious  in  bestowing  many  shot 
upon  them  heedlessly,  because  1  expected  a 
strong  opposition  ;  and  thus  they  continued 
to  follow  us  till  we  came  within  two  miles  of 
our  pinnaces,  where  they  wholly  left  us,  which 
was  nearly  six  miles  as  I  conceive,  it  being 
then  about  two  miles  more  to  the  river. 

"  Four  of  our  wounded  men  we  were 
forced  to  carry  ourselves,  while  at  length  we 
hired  the  Indians  to  bear  them  both  in  this 
;md  all  the  following  enterprises  against  the 
Pequods." 

This  service  being  thushappily  accomplish 
ed  by  these  few  hands  that  came  from  Con 
necticut  ;  within  a  while  after,  the  forces  sent 
from  the  Massachusetts  under  the  conduct  of 
Capt.  Stoughton  as  commander  in  chief,  arriv 
ed  there  also,  who  found  a  great  part  of  the 
work  done  to  their  hands,  in  the  surprisal  of 
the  Pequods'  fort  as  aforesaid,  which  was  yet 
but  the  breaking  of  the  nest,  and  unkennelling 
those  savage  wolves  ;  for  the  body  of  them, 
with  Sassacous  the  chief  sachem  (whose  very 
name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  Narragansets) 
were  dispersed  abroad  all  over  their  dispersed 
abroad  and  scattered  all  over  their  country, 
yet  so  far  were  the  rest  dismayed,  that  they 
never  durst  make  any  assault  upon  the  Eng 
lish,  who  in  several  parties  were  scattered 
about  in  pursuit  of  them. 

It  was  not  long  after  Capt.  Stoughton's  sol 
diers  came  up,  before  news  was  brought  of 
a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  that  were  dis 
covered  by  the  side  of  a  river  up  the  country, 
being  first  trappanned  by  the  Narragansets, 
under  pretence  of  securing  them,  but  were 
truly  hemmed  in  by  them,  though  at  a  dis 
tance,  yet  so  as  they  could  not,  or  durstnotstir, 
from  the  place,  by  which  means  our  forces  of 
the  Massachusetts  made  an  easy  conquest  of 
some  hundreds  of  them,  who  were  there 
cooped  up  as  in  a  pound  ;  not  daring  to  fight, 
nor  able  to  fly  away,  and  so  were  all  taken 
without  any  opposition.  The  men  among 
them  to  the  number  of  30,  were  turned  pre 
sently  into  Charon's  ferryboat  under  the  com 
mand  of  skipper  Gallop,  who  dispatched  them 
a,  little  without  the  harbour  ;  the  females  and 
children  were  disposed  of  according  to  the 
will  of  the  conquerors,  some  being  given  to 
the  Narragansets,  and  other  Indians  that  assist 
ed  in  the  service. 

The  rest  of  the  enemy  being  first  fired  out 
of  their  stronghold,  were  taken  and  destroyed, 
a  great  number  of  them  being  seized  in  the 
places  where  they  intended  to  have  hid  them 
selves,  the  rest  fled  out  of  their  own  country 
over  Connecticut  river,  up  towards  the  Dutch 
plantation.  Our  soldiers  being  resolved  by 
God's  assistance  to  make  a  final  destruction 


of  them,  were  minded  to  pursue  them  which 
way  soever  they  should  think  to  make  their 
escape,  to  which  end  in  the  next  place,  our 
soldiers  went  by  water  towards  New  Haven, 
whither  they  heard,  and  which  in  reason  was 
most  likely,  they  bent  their  course  :  soon  after 
they  were  informed  of  a  great  number  of 
them,  that  had  betaken  themselves  to  a  neigh 
bouring  place  not  far  off,  whither  they  might 
hope  it  was  not  likely  they  should  be  pursued  ; 
but  upon  search,  they  found  fifty  or  sixty 
wigwams,  but  without  an  Indian  in  any  of 
them,  but  heard  that  they  had  passed  toward 
the  Dutch  plantation ;  whereupon  our  sol 
diers  that  were  before,  all  embarked  for 
Quillepiack,  afterwards  called  New  Haven, 
and  being  landed  there,  they  had  not  far  to 
inarch  unto  the  place  where  it  was  most  pro 
bable  they  should  either  find  or  hear  of  them  ; 
accordingly  in  their  march  they  met  here  and 
there  with  sundry  of  them,  whom  they  slew 
or  took  piisoners,  amongst  whom  were  two 
sachems,  whom  they  presently  beheaded  ;  to 
a  third  that  was  either  a  sachem  or  near  akin 
to  one,  they  gave  his  life  upon  condition  that 
he  should  go  and  enquire  where  Sassacous 
was,  and  accordingly  bring  them  word :  this 
Indian,  overlooking  all  other  national  or  natu 
ral  obligations,  in  consideration  of  his  life  that 
was  received  on  that  condition,  proved  very 
true  and  faithful  to  those  that  sent  him;  his 
order  was  to  have  returned  in  three  days,  but 
riot  being  able  within  so  short  a  time  to  make 
a  full  discovery  of  the  business,  and  also  to 
find  a  handsome  way  to  escape,  he  made  it 
eight  days  before  he  returned,  in  which  some 
thing  fell  out  not  a  little  remarkable ;  for 
those  he  was  sent  to  discover,  suspecting  at 
the  last  by  his  withdrawing  himself,  that  he 
came  for  a  spy,  pursued  after  him,  so  he  was 
forced  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  getting  down  to 
the  sea  side,  he  accidentally  met  with  a  canoe 
a  little  before  turned  adrift,  by  which  means 
he  paddled  by  some  shift  or  other  so  far  out 
of  the  harbour,  that  making  a  sign  he  was  dis 
cerned  by  some  on  board  one  of  the  vessels 
that  attended  on  our  soldiers,  by  whom  being 
taken  up,  he  made  known  what  he  had  discov 
ered.  But  after  he  was  gone,  Sassacous  sus 
pecting  (and  not  without  just  cause)  what  the 
matter  was,  made  his  escape  from  the  rest, 
with  20  or  30  of  his  men  to  the  Mohawks,  by 
whom  himself  and  they  that  were  with  him, 
were  all  murdered  afterward,  being  hired 
thereunto  by  the  Narrragansets,  as  was  confi 
dently  affirmed  and  believed.* 

Thus  this  treacherous  and  cruel  villian  with 
his  companions,  having  against  his  faith  and 
promise,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations,  murdered  several  others, 
both  of  the  Dutch  and  English  nation,  is  in  the 
same  manner  himself,  against  the  laws  of  hos 
pitality  murdered  by  those  to  whom  he  fled 
for  refuge.  Vengeance  it  mine,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  re.paij  it. 

It  is  worthy  our  observation,  this  that  Sassa 
cous,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Pequods,  as 
afterwards  Philip  of  Mount  Hope  (both  of 
them  in  their  several  times  and  places  the  con 
trivers  of  many  bloody  and  cruel  mischiefs, 
yet)  escaped  the  hands  of  those  whom  they 
had  so  many  svays  provoked  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  indignation,  that  so  they  might  not 
too  much  gratify  their  own  spirit  in  taking 


*  Sassnroiif-'fl  f»cal[>  was  sent  down  to  the  English. — 
I  'itlibard' 's  Mnsstickusctts  Hisfory. 


revenge  ;  but  it  must  be  brought  about  by 
those  means  by  which  the  glory  of  divine 
vengeance  and  justice  shall  more  eminently 
shine  forth,  that  it  might  be  truly  said  of  them, 
as  Adonibezek  confessed  of  himself,  As  I  have 
done,  so  God  hath  requitted  me. 

But  to  return  :  The  rest  of  the  Pequods 
from  whom  Sassacous  had  made  an  escape, 
shifted  every  one  for  himself,  leaving  but  three 
or  four  behind  them  (when  a  party  of  soldiers  ! 
according  to  the  direction  of  him  that  was  sent 
as  a  spy  came  upon  the  place)  who  would  not 
or  could  not  tell  them  whither  their  company 
were  fled  ;  but  our  soldiers  ranging  up  and 
down  as  Providence  guided  them,  at  the  last, 
July  13,  1637,  they  light  upon  a  great  num 
ber  of  them,  they  pursued  them  to  a  small 
Indian  town  seated  by  the  side  of  an  hideous 
swamp  (near  the  place  where  Fail-field  or 
Stratford  now  stands)  into  which  they  all  slipt, 
as  well  Pequods  as  natives  of  the  place,  lie- 
fore  our  men  could  make  any  shot  upon  thoin, 
having  placed  a  sentinel  to  give  warning,  Mr. 
Ludlow  and  Capt.  Mason  with  half  a  score 
of  their  men  happened  to  discover  this  crow. 
Capt.  Patrick  and  Capt.  Trask  with  about  an 
hundred  of  the  Massachusetts  forces  cami;  in 
upon  them  presently  after  the  alarm  was  given ; 
such  commanders  as  first  happened  to  be  there 
gave  special  orders  that  the  swamp  should  be 
surrounded  (being  about  a  mile  in  compass) 
but  Lieut.  Davenport  belonging  to  Capt. 
Trask's  company,  not  hearing  the  word  of 
command,  with  a  dozen  more  of  his  company, 
in  an  over  eager  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  rushed 
immediately  into  the  swamp,  where  they  were 
very  rudely  entertained  by  those  evening 
wolves  thatnewly  kennelled  therein,  for  Lieut. 
Davenport  was  sorely  wounded  in  the  body, 
John  Wedwood  of  Ipswich  in  the  belly,  and 
laid  hold  on  by  some  of  the  Indians  ;  Thomas 
Sherman  of  said  Ipswich  in  the  neck  ;  some 
of  their  neighbours  that  ventured  in  with  them 
were  in  danger  of  the  enemy's  arrows  that 
flew  very  thick  about  them,  others  were  in  as 
much  hazard  of  being  swallowed  by  the  miry 
boggs  of  the  swamp,  wherein  they  stuck  so 
fast,  that  if  Sergeant  Riggs,  of  Roxbury,  had 
not  rescued  two  or  three  of  them,  they  iad 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  :  but  such 
was  the  strength  and  courage  of  those  that 
came  to  their  rescue,  that  some  of  the  Indians 
being  slain  with  their  swords,  their  friends 
were  quickly  relieved  and  drawn  out  of  the 
mire  and  danger. 

But  the  Indians  of  the  place,  who  had  for 
company  sake  run  with  their  guests  the  Pe 
quods  into  the  swamp  did  not  love  their 
friendship  so  well  as  to  be  killed  with  them 
also  for  company  sake,  wherefore  they  be 
gan  to  bethink  themselves  they  had  done  no 
wrong  to  the  English,  and  desired  a  parley, 
which  was  granted,  and  they  presently  un 
derstood  one  another  by  the  means  of  Thomas 
Stanton,  an  exact  interpreter  then  at  hand. 
Upon  which  the  sachem  of  the  place  with 
several  others  and  their  wives  and  children, 
that  liked  better  to  live  quietly  in  tlifir  wig 
wams  than  to  be  buried  in  the  swamp,  came 
forth  and  had  their  lives  granted  them  :  After 
some  time  of  further  parley  with  these,  the 
interpreter  was  sent  in  to  offer  the  like  terms 
to  the  rest,  but  they  were  possessed  with 
such  a  spirit  of  stupidity  and  sullenness  that 
they  resolved  rather  to  sell  their  lives  for  what 
they  could  get  there ;  and  to  that  end  began 
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to  let  Hy  their  arrows  duck  against  him  as  in- 
tending  to  make  his  blood  some  part  of  the 
price  of'tlieir  own  ;  but  through  the  goodness 
of  God  toward  him,  his  life  was  not  to  be  sold 
on  that  account,  he  being  presently  letch 
ed  off. 

By  this  time  night  drawing  on,  our  com 
manders  perceiving  on  which  side  of  the 
swamp  the  enemies  were  lodged,  gave  orders 
to  cut  through  the  swamp  with  their  swords, 
that  they  might  the  better  hem  them  round  in 
one  corner  which  was  presently  done,  and  so 
they  were  begirt  in  all  night,  the  English  in 
the  circumference  plying  them  with  shot  all 
the  time,  by  which  means  many  of  them 
were  killed  and  buried  in  the  mire,  as  they 
found  the  next  day.  The  swamp  by  the  fore- 
mentioned  device  being  reduced  to  so  narrow 
a  compass,  that  our  soldiers  standing  at 
twelve  feet  distance  could  surround  it,  the 
enemy  kept  in  all  the  night ;  but  a  little  be 
fore  day-break  (by  reason  of  the  fog  that 
useth  to  arise  about  that  time,  observed  to  be 
the  darkest  time  of  the  night)  twenly  or 
tlnrtv  of  the  lustiest  of  the  enemy  broke 
through  the  besiegers,  and  escaped  away  into 
the  woods,  some  by  violence  and  some  bv 
stealth  cropping  away,  some  of  whom  not 
withstanding  were  killed  in  the  pursuit  ;  tin- 
Test  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors, 
of  which  many  were  killed  in  the  swamp  like 
sullen  dogs,  that  would  rather  in  their  self- 
willejness  and  madness  sit  still  to  be  snot  or 
cut  in  pieces,  than  receive  their  lives  for  ask 
ing  at  the  hand  of  those  into  whose  power 
they  were  now  fallen.  Some  that  are  yet 
living  and  worthy  of  credit  do  affirm,  that  in 
the  morning  entering  into  the  swamp,  they 
saw  several  heaps  of  them  sitting  close  to 
gether,  upon  whom  they  discharged  their 
pieces  laden  with  ten  or  twelve  pistol  bullets 
at  a  time,  putting  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces 
under  the  boughs  within  a  few  yards  of  them  ; 
so,  besides  those  that  were  found  dead  (near 
twenty  it  was  judged)  many  more  were  kill 
ed  and  sunk  into  the  mire  and  never  were 
minded  more  by  friend  or  foe  ;  of  those  who 
were  not  so  desperate  or  sullen  as  to  sell  their 
lives  for  nothing,  but  yielded  in  time,  the 
male  children  were  sent  to  the  Bermudas,  of 
the  females  some  were  distributed  to  the  Eng 
lish  towns,  some  were  disposed  of  among  the 
other  Indians,  to  whom  they  were  deadly 
enemies  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

This  overthrow  given  to  the  Pequods 
struck  such  a  terror  into  all  the  Indians  in 
those  parts  (some  of  whom  had  been  ill  affect 
ed  to  the  English  before)  that  they  sought 
our  friendship,  and  rendered  themselves  to  be 
under  our  protection,  which  they  then  obtain 
ed,  and  have  never  since  forfeited  it  any  of 
them,  till  the  late  rebellion  of  Philip,  the 
subject  of  the  following  discourse.  Amongst 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners  special  notice  was 
given  of  the  wife  of  a  noted  Indian  called 
Mononotto,  who  with  her  children  submitted 
herself,  or  bv  the  chance  of  the  wnr  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  :  it  was  known  to 
be  by  her  mediation  that  two  English  maids 
(that  were  taken  from  Weathersfield,  upon 
Connecticut  river)  were  laved  from  death, 
in  requittal  of  whose  pity  and  humanity,  the 
life  of  herself  ami  her  children  was  not  only 
granted  her,  but  she  was  in  special  recom 
mended  to  the  care  of  that  honorable  gentle 
man  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  at  that  time  being 
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the  worthy  governor  of  Massachusetts  ;  who 
taking  notice  of  her  modest  countenance  and 
behavior,  as  well  as  of  her  only  request  (not 
to  suffer  wrong  either  as  to  the  honor  of  her 
body  or  fruit  of  her  womb)  gave  special 
charge  concerning  her,  according  to  his  noblt 
and  Christian  disposition. 

After  this  slaughter  at  the  swamp,  the  Pe 
quods  being  upon  every  turn  exposed  to  tht 
revenge  of  the  Mohegins  on  one  side,  and  th 
Narragansets  on  the  English,*  by  whom  the\ 
were  put,  some  under  the  Mnhegins  ant 
some  under  the  Narragansets,  which  at  las 
proved  the  occasion  of  the  present  quarrel  as 
is  conceived,  through  the  ambition  of  Mian 
tonimo,  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1637,  one  Aganemo,  a 
sachem  of  the  Nrantick  Indians  (who  were 
branch  of  the  Narragansets)  came  to  Boston 
with  severity  of  his  own  men  :  he  madt 
divers  propositions  to  the  English,  which thej 
took  into  consideration,  and  promised  to  give 
him  an  answer  the  next  day  :  but  finding  that 
he  had  rescued  divers  of  the  Pequods,  sub 
mitted  to  him  since  the  last  defeat,  they  first 
demanded  the  delivery  of  them,  which  he 
sticking  at,  they  refused  further  conference 
with  him  :  But  the  next  morning  he  came 
and  offered  what  they  desired.  So  the  go 
vernor  referred  him  to  the  captains  at  the 
Pequod  country,  and  writ  instructions  to  them 
how  to  deal  with  him.  So  receiving  his  ten 
fathoms  of  warnpum,  they  friendly  dismissed 
[um. 

In  July  1638,  Uncas  the  sachem  of  the 
Mohegins,  having  entertained  some  of  the 
Pequods,  came  to  the  governor  at  Boston 
with  a  present,  and  was  much  dejected  be 
cause  it  was  not  first  accepted  :  But  afterwards 
the  governor  and  council  being  satisfied 
about  his  innocency,  they  accepted  it,  where- 
ipon  he  promised  to  the  order  of  the  Erig- 
ish,  both  touching  the  Pequods  he  had  re 
ceived,  and  as  concerning  the  differences 
letwixt  the  Narragansets  and  himself,  and 
confirmed  all  with  this  compliment;  this 
•leart,  said  he,  (laying  his  hand  upon  his 
leart)  is  not  mine  but  your's,  command  me 
my  difficult  service  and  I  will  do  it,  I  have 
no  men  but  they  are  all  your's,  I  will  never 
relieve  any  Indian  against  the  English  any 
more  ;  and  so  he  continued  for  ever  after,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  transactions  be 
tween  the  Indians  and  the  English  :  \\  here 
upon  he  was  dismissed  with  some  small  re 
ward,  and  went  home  very  joyful,  carrying  a 
etter  of  approbation  for  himself  and  his  men, 
hrough  the  English  plantations. 

This  was  the  issue  of  the  Pequod  war, 
which  in  the  day  of  it  here  in  New  England 
was  as  formidable  to  the  country  in  general  as 
lie  present  war  with  Philip;  the  experience 
)f  which,  because  it  may  administer  much 
jomfort  and  encouragement  to  the  surviving 
generation  ns  well  us  of  praise  arid  thanks- 
jiving  to  Almighty  God,  from  all  those  who 
lave  thus  long  quietly  enjoyed  the  benefit 
ind  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  labour  and 
courage  who  engaged  therein,  the  more  pains 
lath  been  taken  to  search  out  the  broken 
nieces  of  that  story  and  thus  put  them  to 
gether,  before  the  memory  thereof  was  buried 
n  the  nuns  of  time,  and  past  the  recovery 
ind  knowledge  of  the  present  age, 


*  Seven  hundred  of  them  wrre  th'itielitto  be  destroyed- 


After  subduing  the  Pequods  in  the  year 
1637,  the  Narragansets,  the  most  numerous 
of  the  other  Indians,  either  out  of  discontent, 
that  the  whole  sovereignty  over  the  rest  of  the 
Indians  was  not  adjudged  to  belong  to  them, 
or  out  of  envy,  that  Uncas  the  chief  sachem 
of  the  Mohegin  Indians,  had  insinuated  fur 
ther  than  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the 
English,  were  observed  to  be  always  con 
triving  mischief  against  them,  notwithstand 
ing  a  firm  agreement  was  made  between  the 
English  and  the  said  Narragansets  in  the 
year  1637,  when  they  had  helped  to  destroy 
the  Pequods,  and  also  notwithstanding  the 
triple  league  between  the  said  Narragan 
sets,  the  Mohegins,  and  the  English  at  Hart 
ford  (the  chief  town  of  Connecticut)  made  in 
the  year  1638,  wherein  the  said  Indians  were 
solemnly  engaged  not  to  quarrel  with  the 
Mohegins  or  any  other  Indians,  until  they  first 
asked  the  advice  of  the  English,  to  whose  de 
termination,  they  had  likewise  obliged  them 
selves  to  stand  in  all  following  differences 
among  them.  They  carried  it  subtilely  and 
mderhand  for  some  years,  arid  were  pretend- 
ng  quarrels  with  the  said  Uncas,  against 
whom  they  had  always  an  inveterate  malice, 
ever  since  the  agreement  made  about  dis 
tributing  the  Pequods,  after  the  war  with 
them  had  ended,  expecting  in  all  probability 
that  all  should  have  beeni  left  to  their  sole 
arbitrament.  The  Mohegins  on  the  other 
side,  though  not  so  numerous,  vet  a  more 
warlike  people  and  more  politic,  always  made 
eir  recourse  to  the  English,  complaining  of 
the  insolence  of  the  Narragansets,  contrary 
to  their  league,  so  as  they  would  hardly  be 
from  making  open  war  against  them, 
when  they  saw  all  other  attempts  to  kill  and 
destroy  Uncas  the  Mohegin  sachem,  by  trea 
chery,  poison  and  sorcery  prove  ineffectual. 
Inasmuch  that  at  last  the  malice  of  Mianto- 
nimo  and  his  Narragansets  grew  to  that 
•might,  that  they  began  to  plot  against  the 
English  themselves,  for  defending  Uncas. 

The  Narragansets  were  animated  by  the 
naughty  spirit  and  aspiring  mind  of  Mianto- 
nimo,  the  heir  apparent  of  all  the  Narraganset 
Deople,  after  the  decease  of  the  old  sachem, 
Danonicus,  who  was  his  uncle.  This  Mian- 
onimo  was  a  very  goodly  personage,  of  tall 
stature,  subtle  and  cunning  in  his  contrive- 
ments,  as  well  as  haughty  in  his  designs.  It 
was  strongly  suspected  that  in  the  year  1642, 
ic  had  contrived  to  draw  all  the  Indians 
hroughout  the  country  into  a  general  con 
spiracy  against  the  English  :  For,  the  first 
f  September,  1642,  letters  came  to  the 
:ourt  of  Connecticut,  and  from  two  of  the 
nagistrates  there,  that  the  Indians  had  con 
spired  to  cut  off  the  English  all  over  the 
country  :  Mr.  Ludlow  certified  as  much  from 
he  place  where  he  lived  near  the  Dutch. 
The  time  Appointed  for  the  assault,  was  said 

be  after  harvest ;  the  manner  to  be  by 
several  companies,  entering  into  the  chief 
men's  houses,  by  way  of  trade,  and  then  to 
•cill  them  in  their  houses,  and  seize  their  nrms, 
nd  others  should  be  at  hand  to  prosecute  the 
massacre  :  This  was  also  confirmed  by  three 
udians  that  were  said  to  reveal  it  in  the 
nme  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
Mr.  Ludlow-  and  to  the  governor  of  New 
lav-en.  It  was  added  also  thatanother  Indian 
houlil  discover  the  same  plot  to  Mr.  Haines 
if  Connecticut  by  some  special  circum- 
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stances,  viz.  tliat  being  much  hurt  by  a  cart 
(wliich  usually  there  are  drawn  with  oxen) 
he  .should  send  for  Mr.  Haines  arid  tell  Inrn, 
that  .Englishman's  God  was  angry  with  him, 
and  sent  Englishman's  cow  (meaning  the 
oxen  in  the  cart,  or  wayne)  to  kill  him  be 
cause  he  had  concealed  a  plot  against  the 
English,  and  so  told  him  all  as  the  other  In 
dians  had  done. 

Upon  this,  their  advice  from  Connecticut 
was,  that  we  should  begin  with  them  and  enter 
upon  a  war  presently,  and  that  if  Massachu 
setts  would  send  120  men  to  Saybrook,  at  the 
river's  mouth,  they  would  meet  them  with  a 
proportionable  number.  Tins  was  a  very 
probable  story,  and  very  likely  it  was,  that  the 
Indians  had  been  discoursing  ot'some  such  bu 
siness  among  themselves.  But  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  when  called  together, 
did  not  think  those  informations  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient ground  whereon  tobeginawar.  Although 
the  governor  and  magistrates  as  many  as 
ooii Id  convene  together  before  the  court  or 
dered  that  all  the  Indians  within  their  jurisdic 
tion  should  be  disarmed,  which  they  willingly 
yielded  unto:  and  upon  all  the  enquiries  and 
examinations  which  were  made  by  the  court 
when  assembled  together,  they  could  not 
find  any  such  violent  presumption  of  a  con 
spiracy,  as  to  the  ground  of  a  war.  Besides, 
it  was  considered,  tlmt  the  reports  of  all  Indians 
were  found  by  experience  to  be  very  uncer 
tain,  especially  when  it  may  be  raised  and 
carried  by  such  as  are  at  variance  one  with 
another  ;  who  may  be  very  ready  to  accuse 
one  another  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
English,  Miantonimo,  sachem  of  Narragan- 
sot,  was  sent  unto,  and  by  his  readiness  to 
appear,  satisfied  the  English  that  he  was  inno 
cent  as  to  any  present  conspiracy  ;  though  his 
quarrel  with  the  Mohegins  (who  bordered 
upon  Connecticut  colony)  might  very  proba 
bly,  as  was  judged,  render  him  the  subject  of 
such  a  report,  or  an  occasion  of  it. 

The  said  Miantonimo  when  he  came  before 
the  court  peremptorily  demanded  that  his 
accusers  might  be  brought  before  him  face  to 
face,  and  if  they  could  not  prove  it,  then  to  be 
made  to  suffer,  what  himself,  if  he  had  been 
found  guilty,  had  deserved,  i.  e.  death,  his 
reasons  for  which  were  very  plausible.  He 
urged  very  much  the  prosecuting  such  a  law 
against  his  accusers  ;  alleging,  that  if  the  En 
glish  did  not  believe  it,  why  did  they  disarm 
the  Indians  round  about :  and  if  they  did  be 
lieve  it,  equity  required,  that  they  who  accused 
him  should  be  punished  according  to  the 
offence  charged  upon  himself.  He  offered 
also  to  make  it  good  against  Uncas,  sachem 
of  the  Mohegins,  that  the  report  was  raised 
either  by  him  or  some  of  his  people.  The 
English  answered,  that  divers  Indians  had 
robbed  some  of  the  Englishmen's  houses, 
which  might  be  a  sufficient  ground  todisarm  ; 
and  with  that  he  was  something  satisfied.  The 
Connecticut  men  were  hardly  prevailed  with 
to  forbear  the  war  against  them,  but  at  last 
they  were  overcome  with  the  allegations  of 
the  Massachusetts  to  lay  it  aside. 

Miantonimo  when  he  was  at  Boston  was 
very  deliberate  in  his  answers,  shewing  a  good 
understanding  in  the  principles  of  justice  and 
equity,  as  well  as  a  seeming  ingenuity  withal ; 
but  though  his  words  were  smoother  than  oil, 
yet,  as1  many  conceived,  in  his  heart  were 
drawn  swords.  It  was  observed  also,  that 


he  would  never  speak  but  when  some  of  his 
counsellors  were  present,  that  they  might,  as 
be  said,  bear  witness  of  all  his  speecliesat  their 
return  home. 

They  spent  two  days  in  the  treaty,  wherein 
at  last  ho  gave  them  satisfaction  in  all  things, 
though  he  held  oft' long  about  the  Nianticks, 
of  whom  he  said  they  were  as  Ins  own  flesh, 
•ngaging  on  their  behalf,  that  if  they  should 
do  any  wrong,  so  as  neither  he  nor  they  could 
satisfy  without  blood,  then  he  would  leave 
them  to  the  merry  of  the  English.  At  his 
lepanure  lie  gave  his  hand  to  the  governor, 
telling  him,  that  was  for  the  magistrates  that 
were  absent. 

While  he  was  at  Boston  one  of  his  own  fol 
lowers  had  been  a  principal  evidence  against 
him  ;  he  however  promised  to  deliver  him  to 
the  Mohegin  sachem  whose  subject  he  was  ; 
notwithstanding  which  promise,  going  home 
ward  he  cut  off  his  head  to  prevent  his  telling 
more  tales.  And  with  great  discontent,  as  he 
was  going  home  said,  he  would  corne  no  more 
to  Boston,  wherein  he  proved  a  truer  prophet 
than  he  himself  believed  when  he  uttered  the 
words,  for  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  1643, 
making  war  upon  Uncas,  he  was  taken  pris 
oner  by  him,  and  soon  after  by  the  advice  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  four  colonies  (at  that 
time  firmly  united  into  a  league  offensive 
and  defensive,  on  which  account  they  were 
after  that,  time  called  the  united  colonies  of 
New-England  ;  though  since  that  time  they 
are  reduced  to  but  three  colonies;  that  of 
New  Haven  and  Connecticut  by  the  last 
patent  being  united  in  one)  his  head  was  cut 
off  by  Uncas,  it  being  justly  feared,  that  there 
would  never  be  a  firm  peace,  either  betwixt 
the  English  and  the  Narragansets,  or  betwixt 
the  Narragansets  and  the  Mohegins,  while 
Miantonimo  was  left  alive  :  However,  the 
Narragansets  have  ever  since  that  time  bore 
an  implacable  malice  against  Uncas,  and  all 
the  Mohegins,  and  for  their  sakes  secretly 
against  the  English,  so  far  as  they  durst  dis 
cover  it. 

In  the  year  1645,  and  1646,  they  grew  so 
insolent,  that  the  commissioners  of  the  united 
colonies  were  compelled  to  raise  forces  to  go 
against  them,  but  when  they  perceived  that 
the  English  were  in  good  earnest,  they  began 
to  be  afraid,  and  sued  for  piece,  submitted  to 
pay  tribute  to  satisfy  the  charges  of  prepara 
tion  for  the  war,  but  were  always  very  back 
ward  to  make  payment  until  the  English  were 
forced  to  demand  it  by  new  forces,  so  that  it 
appeared  they  were  unwilling  to  hold  any 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  English,  yet 
durst  never  make  any  open  attempt  upon  them, 
until  the  present  rebellion,  wherein  they  had 
no  small  hand,  is  too  evident,  notwithstanding 
all  their  pretences  to  the  contrary,  as  will  ap 
pear  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  upon  what  terms  the 
English  stood  with  the  Narragansets,  ever 
since  the  cutting  off  Miantonimo,  their  chief 
sachem's  head  by  Uncas,  it  being  done  with 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  English,  Anno 
1643.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  ever 
since  the  suppression  of  the  Pequods,  in  the 
year  1637,  until  the  year  1675,  there  was  al 
ways  in  appearance  amity  and  good  corres 
pondence  on  all  sides,  scarce  an  Englishman 
was  ever  known  to  be  assaulted  or  hurt  by 
any  of  them,  until  after  the  year  1674,  when 
the  son  of  one  Matoonas,  who,  as  was  sup 


posed  being  vexed  in  his  mind  that  the  de 
sign  against  the  English,  intended  to  begin 
1671,  did  not  take  place,  out  of  mere  mahct 
and  spite  against  them,  slew  an  Englishman 
travelling  along  the  road,  and  the  said  Ma- 
toonusbeinga  Nipnet  Indian,  winch  Nipnets 
were  under  the  command  of  the  sachem  of 
Mount  Hope,  the  author  of  all  the  present 
mischiefs. 

Upon  a  due  enquiry  into  all  the  preceding  f 
transactions  between  the  Indians  and  the  En 
glish,  from  their  first  settling  in  the;-e  coasts, 
there  will  appear  no  ground  of  quarrel  that 
any  of  them  had  against  the  English,  nor  any 
provocation  upon  one  account  or  another  ;  for 
when  Plymouth  colony  was  first  planted,  with 
in  three  months  aftertheir  first  landing,  March 
16,  1620,  Massasoit,  the  chief  sachem  of  all 
that  side  of  the  country,  repaired  to  the  En 
glish  at  Plymouth,  and  entered  into  a  solemn 
league  npon  sundry  articles,  (printed  in  New- 
England's  Memorial,  1680)  which  are  as  fol 
lows,  viz. 

1.  That  neither  he   nor  any  of  his   should 
injure  or  do  hurt  to  any  of  their  people. 

2.  That  if  any  of  his  did  any  hurt  to  any  of 
theirs,  he  should  send  the  offender  that  they 

night  punish  him. 

3.  That  if  any  thing  were  taken  awav  from 
any  of  theirs,  he  should  cause  it  to  be  restored  ; 
and  they  should  do  the  like  to  his. 

4.  That  if  any  did  unjusilv  war  acrainst  him, 
they  should  aid  him,  and  if  any  did  war  against 
them,  he  should  aid  them. 

5.  That  he   should    send   to  his   neighbour 
confederates,  to  certify  ihem  of  this,  that  the v 
might  not  wrong  them,  but  might  likewise  be 
comprised  in  these  conditions  of  peace. 

6.  That  when  his  men  came  to  them  upon 
any  occasion,   they  should   leave  their  arms 
(which  were  then  bows  and   arrows)  behind 
them. 

7.  That  in  so  doing,  their  sovereign   lord. 
King  James,  would  esteem  h;rn  as  their  friend 
and  ally. 

This  league  the  same  sachem,  September 
26,  1630,  a  little  before  his  death,  coming  with 
his  eldest  son,  afterwards  called  Alexander, 
did  renew  with  the  English  at  the  court  of 
Plymouth,  for  himself  and  his  son,  and  their 
heirs  and  successors:  And  after  that  he  came 
to  Mr.  Brown's,  who  lived  not  far  from  Mount 
Hope,  bringing  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
Philip  with  him,  desiring  there  might  be  love 
and  amity  after  his  death,  between  his  sons 
and  them,  as  there  had  been  betwixt  himself 
and  them  in  former  times  :  yet  it  is  very  re 
markable  that  this  Massasoit,  called  also 
Woosameqnen,  (how  much  soever  he  affected 
the  English)  was  never  in  the  least  degree 
well  affected  to  the  religion  of  the  English,  but 
would  in  his  last  treaty  with  his  neighbours 
at  Plymouth,  when  they  were  with  him  about 
purchasing  some  land  at  Swanzey,  have  had 
them  engaged  never  to  attempt  to  draw  awav 
any  of  his  people  from  their  old  pagan  super 
stition,  and  devilish  idolatry,  to  the  chnstian 
religion,  nnd  did  much  insist  upon  it  till  he  saw 
the  English  were  resolved  never  to  make  any 
treaty  with  him  more  upon  that  account,  which 
when  he  discerned,  he  did  not  further  urge 
it;  but  that  was  a  bad  omen,  that,  notwith 
standing  whatever  his  humanity  was  to  the 
English,  as  they  were  strangers,  (for  indeed 
they  had  repayed  his  former  kindness  to  them, 
i  by  protecting  him  afterwards  against  the  inso- 
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lences  of  the  Narraganscts)  he  manifested  no 
small  displacency  of  spirit  against  them,  as 
they  were  christians ;  which  strum  was  evi 
dent  more  in  his  son  that  succeeded  him,  and 
all  hie  people,  insomuch  that  some  discerning 
persons  of  that  jurisdiction  have  feared  that 
nation  of  Indians  would  all  he  rooted  out,  as 
has  since  come  to  pass.  The  like  may  be 
observed  concerning  the  Narragansetts,  who 
were  always  more  civil  and  courteous  to  the 
English  than  any  of  the  other  Indians,  though 
never  have  as  yet  received  the  least  tincture 
of  the  Christian  religion,  but  have  in  a  manner 
run  the  same  fate  with  their  neighbours  of 
Mount  Hope,  there  being  very  few  of  them 
left  standing.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  the  relation, 
what  a  person  of  quality  amongst  us  hath  lately 
affirmed,  viz.  One  much  conversant  with 
the  Indians  about  Merrimac  river,  being  An 
no  1660,  invited  by  some  Sagamores  or  sach 
ems  to  a  great  dance,  (which  solemnities  are 
the  times  they  make  use  of  to  tell  their  stories, 
and  convey  the  knowledge  of  some  past  and 
most  memorable  things  to  posterity)  Passacon- 
away,  the  great  sachem  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  intending  at  that  time  to  make  his  last 
and  farewell  speech  to  his  children  and  peo 
ple,  that  were  then  all  gathered  together,  ad 
dressed  himself  to  them  in  this  manner  : 

"  I  am  now  e;oins;  the  way  of  all  flesh,  or 
ready  to  die,  and  not  likely  to  see  you  ever 
met  together  any  more  :  I  will  now  leave  tins 
word  of  counsel  with  you,  that  you  may  take 
heed  how  you  quarrel  with  the  English,  for 
though  you  may  do  them  much  mischief,  yet  as 
sured  ly  you  will  all  be  destroyed,  and  rooted 
oft' the  earth  if  you  do  ;  for  I  was  as  much  an 
enemy  to  the  English,  at  their  first  coming  into 
these  parts,  as  any  one  whatsoever,  and  did 
iry  all  ways  and  mean?  possible  to  have  des 
troyed  them,  at  least  to  have  prevented  them 
silling  down  here,  but  I  could  no  way  effect 
it,  therefore  I  advise  you  never  to  contend 
with  the  English,  nor  make  war  with  them  :"' 
And  accordingly  his  eldest  son  Wanalancet 
by  name,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  the  In 
dians  were  up  in  arms,  withdrew  himself  into 
some  remote  place,  that  he  might  not  be  hurt 
by  the  English,  or  the  enemies,  or  be  in  danger 
by  them. 

This  passage  was  thought  fit  to  be  inserted 
here,  it  having  so  near  an  agreement  svith  the 
former,  intimating  some  secret  awe  of  God 
upon  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  principal 
amongst  them,  that  they  durst  not  hurt  the 
English,  although  they  bear  no  good  affec 
tion  to  their  religion,  wherein  they  seem  not  a 
little  to  imitate  Balaam,  who,  whatever  he 
uttered,  when  he  was  under  the  awful  power 
of  divine  illumination,  yet  when  left  to  him 
self,  was  as  bad  an  enemy  to  the  Israel  of 
God  as  ever  before. 

But  to  return. 

After  the  death  of  this  Woosamequen,  or 
Massasoit,  his  eldest  son  succeeded  him  about 
'20  years  since,  Alexander  by  name,  who  not 
withstanding  the  league  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  English,  together  with  his  father,  in 
the  year  1639,  had  neither  affection  to  the 
Englishmen's  persons,  nor  yet  to  their  re- 
hrnon,  but  had  been  plotting  wilh  llie  Narra- 
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gansets,  to  rise  asrainst  the  English  ;  of  which 
the  governor  and  council  of  Plymouth  being 
informed,  they  presently  sent  for  him  to  bring 
him  to  the  court;  the  person  to  whom  that 
service  was  committed,  was  a  prudent  and 


resolute  gentleman,  the  present  governor  of 
the  said  colony,  who  was  neither  afraid  of 
danger,  nor  yet  willing  to  delay  in  a  mailer 
of  that  moment,  he  forthwith  taking  eight  or 
ten  stout  men  with  him  well  armed,  intended 
to  have  gone  to  the  said  Alexander's  dwell 
ing,  distant  at  least  forty  miles  from  the  go 
vernor's  house,  but  by  a  good  providence,  he 
found  him  whom  he  went  to  seek  at  a  hunt 
ing-house,  within  six  miles  of  the  English 
towns,  where  the  said  Alexander,  with  about 
eighty  men,  were  newly  come  in  from  hunt 
ing,  and  had  left  their  guns  without  doors, 
which  Major  Winslow  with  his  small  com 
pany  wisely  seized  and  conveyed  away,  and 
then  went  into  the  wigwam,  and  demanded 
Alexander  to  go  along  with  him  before  the 
governor,  at  which  message  he  was  much  ap 
palled,  but  being  told  by  the  undaunted  mes 
senger,  that  if  he  stirrefl  or  refused  to  go  he 
was  a  dead  man ;  he  was  by  one  of  his  chief 
counsellors,  in  whose  advice  he  must  con 
fided,  persuaded  to  go  along  to  the  go 
vernor's  house,  but  such  was  the  pride  and 
height  of  his  spirit,  that  the  very  Burprisal  of 
him,  so  raised  his  choler  and  indignation,  that 
it  put  him  into  a  fever,  which  notwithstand 
ing  all  possible  means  that  could  be  used, 
seemed  mortal  ;  whereupon  entreating  those 
that  held  him  prisoner,  that  he  might  have 
liberty  to  return  home,  promising  to  return 
again  if  he  recovered,  and  to  send  his  son  as 
hostage  till  he  could  do  so  ;  on  that  considera 
tion  he  was  fairly  dismissed,  but  died  before 
he  got  half  way  home.  Here  let  it  be  ob 
served,  that,  although  some  have  taken  up 
false  reports  as  if  the  English  had  compelled 
him  to  go  further  and  faster  than  !  e  was  able, 
and  so  he  fell  into  a  fever,  or  as  if  he  WHS  nut 
well  used  by  the  physician  that  looked  to 
him,  while  he  was  with  the  English;  al!  which 
are  notoriously  false;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  a  person  of  so  noble  a  disposition  as  is 
this  gentleman  (at  that  time  employed  to  bring 
him)  should  himself,  or  suffer  anv  one  else  to 
be  uncivil  to  a  person  allied  to  them,  by  his 
own,  as  well  as  his  father's  league,  as  the  said 
Alexander  also  was;  nor  was  any  tiling  of 
that  nature  ever  objected  to  by  the  English 
of  Plymouth,  by  the  said  Alexander's  brother, 
by  name  Philip,  commonly  for  his  ambitious 
and  haughty  spirit  nicknamed  King  Philip, 
when  he  came  in  the  ye;ir  1662,  in  his  own 
person  with  Sausaman  and  secretary  and 
chief  counsellor,  to  renew  the  former  league 
that  had  been  between  his  predecessors  and 
the  English  of  Plvmouth  ;  but  there  was  as 
much  correspondence  betwixt  them  for  the 
next  seven  years  as  ever  had  been  in  anv 
former  times.  What  can  be  imagined,  there 
fore,  besides  the  instigation  of  Satan,  that  en 
vied  at  the  prosperity  of  the  church  of  God 
here  seated,  or  else  fearing  lest  the  power  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that  had  overthrown  Ins  king 
dom  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  should  do 
the  like  here,  and  so  the  stone  taken  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands,  should  become  a 
great  mountain  itself,  and  fill  the  whole  earth  ; 
no  cause  for  provocation  being  given  by  the 
English!  For  once  before  this,  in  the  vear 
1671,  the  devil,  who  was  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning,  had  so  filled  the  heart  of  this 
savage  miscreant  with  envy  and  malice 
against  the  English',  that  he  'was  ready  to 
break  out  in  open  war  against  tin1  inha 
bitants  of  Plymouth,  pretending  some  tnfli'.g 


injuries  done  him  in  his  planting  land,  but 
when  the  matter  of  controversy  came  to 
be  heard  by  divers  of  the  Massachusetts  co 
lony,  yea,  when  he  himself  came  to  Boston, 
as  it  were  referring  his  case  to  the  judgment 
of  that  colony,  nothing  of  that  nature  could  be 
made  to  appear,  whereupon  in  way  of  sub 
mission,  he  was  of  necessity  by  that  evident 
comictiori  forced  to  acknowledge  lhat  it  was 
the  naughtiness  of  his  own  heart,  that  put 
him  upon  that  rebellion,  and  nothing  of  any 
provocation  from  the  English;  and  to  a  con 
fession  of  this  nature  with  a  solemn  renewal 
of  this  covenant,  declaring  his  desire,  that 
this  covenant  might  testify  to  the  world 
ag»inst  him,  if  ever  he  should  prove  un 
faithful  to  those  of  Plymouth,  or  any  other 
of  the  English  colonies  therein,  himself  with 
his  chief  counsellors  subscribed  in  the  pre 
sence  of  some  messengers  sent  on  purpose  to 
hear  the  difference  between  Plymouth  and 
the  said  Philip.  But  for  further  satisfaction  of 
the  reader,  the  said  agreement  and  submission 
shall  here  be  published. 

Taunton,  April  10,  1671. 
'•  Whereas  my  father,  my  brother,  and 
myself  have  formerly  submitted  ourselves 
and  our  people  unto  the  king's  majesty  of 
England,  and  to  this  colony  of  New  Ply- 
month,  by  some  solemn  covenant  under  our 
hand  ;  but  I  having  of  late  through  my  in 
discretion,  and  the  naughtiness  of  my  heart 
violated  and  broken  this  my  covenant  with 
my  friends,  by  taking  up  arms,  with  evil  in 
tent  against  them,  and  that  groundlessly  ;  I 
being  now  deeply  sensible  of  my  unfaithful 
ness  and  folly,  do  desire  at  this  time  so 
lemnly  to  renew  my  covenant  with  my  an 
cient  friends,  and  my  father's  friends  above- 
mentioned,  and  do  desire  this  may  testify  to 
the  world  against  me  if  ever  I  shall  again 
fail  in  my  faithfulness  towards  them  (whom 
I  have  now  and  at  all  times  found  kind  to 
me)  or  anv  other  of  the  English  colonies  ; 
and  as  a  real  pledge  of  my  true  intentions,  I 
do  freely  engage  to  resign  up  unto  the  go 
vernment  of  New  Plymouth,  all  my  English 
arms,  to  be  kept  by  them  for  their  security, 
so  long  as  they  shall  see  reason.  For  true 
performance  of  these  premises,  I  have  here 
unto  set  my  hand  together  with  the  rest  of 
my  council. 

The  mark  P.  of  Philip, 

chief  sachem  of  Pakanokct, 
The  mark  V.  of  Tavoser, 
The  mark  M.  of  Capt.  Wispoke, 
The  mark  T.  of   Wookaponchunt, 
The  mark  3  of  Nimrod." 
In  presence  of 
WILLIAM  DAVIS, 
WILLIAM  HUDSON, 
THOMAS  BRATTLE. 

Philip  also  in  the  same  year  signed  the  fol 
lowing  Articles  : 

1.  "  We    Philip   and   my  council   and  my 
subjects,   do  acknowledge  ourselves  subject 
to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England,  and  the 
government  of  New  Plymouth,  ami  to  their 
laws. 

2.  "  I   am    willing  and  do  promise  to  pay 
unto  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  one  hundred 
pounds  in  such  things  as  I  have  :   But  I  would 
ititrent    the    favour  that   I    might  have  three 
years  to  pay  it  in,  forasmuch  as  1  cannot  do  it 
at  present. 
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3.  "  1   do    promise   to    send    unto   the  go 
vernor,  or  wlioui  hu  shall  appoint,  five  wolves 
heads,  if  I  can  gut  them  :    Or,   as  many  us  I 
can    procure,   until  they   come  to  five  wolves 
yearly. 

4.  "  If     any    JifTerencc    fall    between    the 
English  and    myself,   and   people,  then   I  do 
promise  to    repair  to   the    governor   of  Ply 
mouth,  to  rectify  the  difference  amongst  us. 

•~>.  "  I  do  promise  not  to  make  war  with 
any,  but  with  the  governor's  approbation  of 
Plymouth. 

G.  "  I  promise  not  to  dispose  of  any  of  the 
lands  that  I  have  at  present,  but  by  the  ap 
probation  of  the  governor  of  Plymouth. 

"  For  the  true  performance  of  the  said 
sachem,  Philip  of  Paukamakett,  do  hereby 
bind  myself  and  such  of  my  council,  as  are 
present,  ourselves,  our  heirs,  our  successors, 
faithfully,  do  promise,  in  witness  thereof,  we 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  hands,  the  day 
and  year  above  written." 

The  mark  P.  of   Philip, 

the  sachem  of  Pokanukct, 
The  mark  [of  Uncomduen, 
The  mark  f  of    Wocokom, 
The  mark  7  of   Samkama.'" 
Jit  the  presence  of  the  court  and  divers  of 
the  magistrates  and  other  gentlemen 
of  Massachusetts  and   Connecticut. 

To  which,  for  the  further  clearing  the  justice 
of  the  present  war  the  result  of  the  debate  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  about 
the  matter  of  the  war  shall  be  here  inserted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
united  colonies  held  at  Boston,  September  9th, 
1075. 

"  We  having  received  from  the  commis 
sioners  of  Plymouth,  a  narrative,  shewing 
the  rise  and  several  steps  of  that  colony,  as  to 
the  present  war  with  the  Indians,  which  had 
its  beginning  there,  and  its  progress  into 
Massachusetts,  by  their  insolencies  and  out 
rages,  murdering  many  persons,  and  burning 
their  houses  in  sundry  plantations  in  both  colo 
nies.  And  having  duly  considered  the  same, 
do  declare  that  the  said  war  be  both  just  and 
necessary,  and  its  first  rise  only  a  defensive 
war.  And  therefore  we  do  agree  and  con 
clude  that  it  ought  to  be  jointly  prosecuted  by 
all  the  united  colonies,  and  the  charges  thereof 
to  be  borne  and  paid  as  is  agreed  in  the  arti 
cles  of  confederation. 

JOHN  W1NTHROP, 
JAMES  RICHARDS, 
THOMAS  DANFORTH, 
WILLIAM  STOUGHTON, 
JOSIAH  WINS  LOW, 
THOMAS  HINCKLEY." 

But  whatever  his  submission  was  before, 
or  his  subjecting  himself  and  his  people  to 
our  king,  or  Ins  engagement  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  in  part  of  the  charges  then  occasioned 
by  him  (and  notwithstanding  the  English  in 
or  about  Plymouth,  since,  or  before  that  time 
were  never  any  ways  injurious  to  him,  or  any 
of  his  people)  all  which  are  fully  declared  in 
a  narrative  given  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
the  colony  of  Plymouth,  wherein  they  also 
signified  that  the  settlement  and  issue  of  the 
former  controversy  between  Philip  and  them, 
was  obtained  and  made  (principally)  by  the 
mediation,  and  inposed  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  other  two  confederate  colonies,  and  also 
in  a  letter  under  the  governor's  hand,  in  the 
following  words  : 


"  I  think  I  can  clearly  say,  that hefore  these 
present  troubles  broke  out,  the  English  did 
not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in  this  colony,  but 
what  was  fairly  obtained  by  honest  purchase 
of  the  Indian  proprietors:  nay,  because  some 
of  our  people  are  of  a  covetous  disposi 
tion,  and  the  Indians  are  in  their  straits  easily 
prevailed  with  to  part  with  their  lands,  we 
first  made  a  law  that  none  should  purchase  or 
receive  by  gift,  any  land  of  the  Indians  with 
out  the  knowledge  and  allowance  of  our 
court,  and  penalty  of  a  fine,  five  pounds  per 
acre,  for  all  that  should  be  so  bought  or  ob 
tained.  And  lest  yet  they  should  be  straight 
ened,  we  ordered  that  Mount  Hope,  Pocasset, 
and  several  other  necks  of  the  best,  land  in 
the  colony,  because  most  suitable  and  conve 
nient  for  them,  should  never  be  bought  out 
of  their  hands,  or  else  they  would  have  sold 
them  long  since.  And  our  neighbours  at 
Rehoboth  and  Swanzy,  although  they  bought 
their  lands  fairly  of  this  Philip  and  his  father 
and  brother,  yet  because  of  their  vicinity,  that 
they  might  not  trespass  upon  the  Indians,  did 
at  their  own  cost  set  up  a  very  substantial 
fence  quite  across  that  great  neck  between 
the  English  and  the  Indians,  and  payed  due 
lamage  if  at  any  time  an  unruly  horse  or 
other  beast  broke  in  and  trespassed. 

"  And  for  divers  years  last  past  (that  all 
occasion  of  offence  in  that  respect  might  be 
prevented)  the  English  agreed  with  Philip  and 
his,  for  a  certain  sum  yearly  to  maintain  the 
said  fence,  and  secure  themselves.  And  if  at 
anytime  they  have  brought  complaints  before 
us,  they  have  had  justice  impartial  and  speedi 
ly,  so  that  our  own  people  have  frequently 
complained,  that  we  erred  on  the  other  hand 
in  shewing  them  over  much  favour. 

JOS.  WINSLOW." 

Marshjicld,  May  1,  1676. 

Yet  did  this  treacherous  and  perfidious  cai 
tiff  still  harbour  the  same  or  more  mischievous 
thoughts  against  the  English  than  ever  before, 
and  hath  been  since  that  time  plotting  with 
all  the  Indians  round  about,  to  make  a  general 
insurrection  against  the  English  in  all  the  co 
lonies  which,  as  some  prisoners  lately  brought 
in  have  confessed,  should  have  been  put  in 
execution  at  once,  by  all  the  Indians  rising  as 
one  man,  against  all  those  plantations  of  the 
English,  which  were  next  to  them.  The 
Narragansets  having  promised,  as  was  con 
fessed,  to  rise  with  four  thousand  fighting  men 
in  the  spring  of  1676.  But  by  the  occasion 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned  about  Sausaman, 
Philip  was  necessitated  for  the  safety  of  his 
own  life  to  begin  the  rebellion  the.year  before, 
when  the  design  was  not  fully  ripe.  Yet 
some  are  ready  to  think,  that  if  his  own  life 
had  not  now  been  in  jeopardy  by  the  guilt  of 
the  murder  of  the  aforesaid  Sausaman,  his 
heart  might  have  failed  him  ;  when  it  should 
have  come  to  be  put  into  execution,  as  it  did 
before  in  the  year  1671,  winch  made  one  of 
captains,  of  far  better  courage  and  resolution 
than  himself,  when  he  sawhiscowardly  temper 
and  disposition,  flingdowrihis  armscalling  him 
;i  white  livered  cur,  or  to  that  purpose,  and 
saying  that  he  would  never  own  him  again, 
or  fight  under  him  ;  and  from  that  time  hath 
turned  to  the  English,  and  hath  continued  to 
this  day  a  faithful  and  resolute  soldier  in  their 
quarrels. 

That  the  Indians  had  a  conspiracy  amongst 
themselves  to  rise  against  the  English,  is  con- 


I  firmed  by  some  of  the  Indians  about  Had  ley.  al 
I  though  the  plot  was  not  come  to  maturity  when 
Philip  began,  the  special  providence  of  God 
therein  overruling  the  contrivers  :  for  «hen 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles  first  was  report 
ed  from  Mount  Hope,  many  of  I  he  Indians 
were  in  a  kind  of  amaze,  not  knowing  well 
what  to  do,  sometimes  ready  to  stand  for  the 
English,  as  formerly  they  had  been  wont  to 
do  ;  sometimes  ready  to  strike  in  with  Philip, 
(which  at  the  last  they  generally  did)  which 
if  it  had  been  foreseen,  much  of  that  mischief 
might  have  been  prevented  that  fell  out  in 
several  places,  more  by  perfidious  and  treach 
erous  dealing  than  any  other  ways;  the  En 
glish  never  imagining  that  after  so  many  oblig 
ing  kindnesses  received  from  them  by  the  In 
dians,  besides  their  many  engagements  and 
protestations  of  friendship  as  formerly,  they 
would  have  been  so  ungrateful,  perfidiously 
false  and  cruel,  as  they  have  since  proved. 

The  occasion  of  Philip's  so  sudden  taking 
up  arms  the  last  year  was  this — there  was  one 
John  Sausaman  a  very  cunning  and  plausible 
Indian  well  skilled  in  English  language,  and 
bred  up  in  a  profession  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion,  employed  as  a  schoolmaster  at  Natick, 
the  Indian  town,  who  upon  some  misdemeanor 
fled  from  his  place  to  Philip,  by  \\hom  he 
was  entertained  in  the  room  and  office  of  a 
secretary,  and  his  chief  counsellors  whom 
he  trusted  with  all  his  affairs  and  secret  coun 
sels  :  but  afterwards,  whether  upon  sting  of 
his  own  conscience,  or  by  the  frequent  solici 
tations  of  Mr.  Elliot,  that  had  known  him  from 
a  child  and  instructed  him  in  the  principles 
of  our  religion,  who  was  often  laying  before' 
him  the  heinous  sin  of  his  apostacy,  and  return 
ing  back  to  his  old  vomit  he  was  at  last  pre 
vailed  with  to  forsake  Philip,  and  return  back 
to  the  Christian  Indians  at  Natick,  where  he 
was  baptized,  manifesting  public  repentance 
for  all  his  former  offences,  and  made  a  serious 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  did 
apply  himself  to  preach  to  the  Indians,  where 
in  he  was  better  gifted  than  any  other  of  the 
Indian  nation,  as  he  was  observed  to  conform 
more  to  the  English  manner  than  any  other 
Indian  ;  yet  having  occasion  to  go  up  with 
some  others  of  his  countrymen  to  Namasket  ; 
(now  Middleborough)  whether  the  advantage 
of  fishing,  or  some  such  occasion,  it  matters 
not ;  being  there  not  far  from  Philip's  country, 
he  had  occasion  of  being  in  the  company  of 
Philip's  Indians,  and  Philip  himself;  by 
which  means  he  discerned  by  several  circum 
stances,  that  the  Indians  were  plotting  anew 
against  us  ;  which  out  of  faithfulness  to  the 
English,  the  said  Sausaman  informed  the 
governor  of,  adding  also,  that  if  it  were  known 
that  he  revealed  it,  he  knew  they  would  pre 
sently  kill  him.  There  appearing  so  many 
concurrent  testimonies  from  others  making  it 
the  more  probable,  that  there  was  a  certain 
truth  in  the  information,  some  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  business,  by  examining  Philip 
himself,  and  several  of  his  Indians,  who  al 
though  they  would  own  nothing,  yet  could 
not  free  themselves  from  just  suspicion. — 
Philip  therefore  soon  after  contrived  the  said 
Sausaman's  death,  which  was  strangely  dis 
covered  notwithstanding  it  was  so  cunningly 
effected,  for  they  that  murdered  him  met  him 
upon  the  ice  on  a  great  pond,  and  presently 
after  they  had  knocked  him  down,  put  him 
under  the  ice,  yet  leaving  his  gun  and  hat  upon 
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the  ice,  that  it  might  be  thought  he  fell  in 
accidentally  through  the  ice  and  was  drowned; 
tint  being  missed  by  his  friends,  who  finding 
his  hat  and  gun,  they  were  thereby  led  to  the 
place,  where  his  body  was  found  under  the 
ice. — When  they  took  him  up  to  bury  him, 
some  of  his  friends,  particularly  one  David, 
observed  some  bruises  about  Ins  head,  which 
niiide  them  suspect  that  he  was  first  knocked 
down  before  he  was  put  into  the  water,  how 
ever  they  buried  him  near  the  phice  where  he 
was  found,  without  making  any  further  inquiry 
at  present:  nevertheless  David  his  friend, 
reported  these  things  to  some  English  at 
Taunton  (a  town  not  far  from  Namasket) 
whicli  occasioned  the  governor  to  inquire  fur 
ther  into  the  business,  wisely  considering  that 
as  Satisarnan  had  told  liim  that  if  it  were 
known  that  he  related  any  of  their  plots,  tliey 
would  murder  him  for  his  pains:  wherefore, 
by  special  warrant  the  body  of  Sausaman  being 
digged  again  out  of  his  grave,  it  was  very 
apparent  that  he  had  been  killed  and  not 
drowned.  And  by  a  strange  providence,  an 
Indian  was  found,  that  by  accident  standing 
unseen  upon  a  hill,  had  seen  them  murdering 
the  sviid  Sausatnan,  but  durst  never  reveal  it, 
for  fear  of  losing  his  own  life  likewise,  until 
tie  was  called  to  the  court  at  Plymouth,  or 
before  the  governor  where  he  plainly  con 
fessed  what  he  had  seen.  The  murderers 
being  apprehended,  were  convicted  by  his 
undeniable  testimony,  and  other  remarkable 
circumstances,  and  so  were  all  put  to  death, 
being  three  in  number;  the  last  of  them  con 
fessed  immediately  before  his  death,  that  his 
father  (one  of  the  counsellors  and  special  friends 
of  Pliilip)  was  one  of  tho  two  that  murdered 
.Sausaman,  himself  only  looking  on.  This 
was  dune  at  Plymouth  court,  held  in  June, 
1675,  insomuch  that  Philip  apprehending  the 
danger  his  own  head  was  in  next,  never  used 
any  further  means  to  clear  himself  from  what 
was  like  to  be  laid  to  his  charge,  either  about 
his  plotting  against  the  English,  nor  yet  about 
Sausaman'a  death  ;  but  by  keeping  his  men 
continually  about  him  in  arms,  and  gathering 
what  strangers  he  could  to  join  with  him, 
marching  up  and  down  constantly  in  arms, 
both  while  the  court  sat  as  well  as  afterwards. 
The  English  of  Plymouth,  hearing  of  all  this, 
vet  took  no  further  notice  than  to  order  a 
military  watch  in  all  the  adjacent  towns  hop 
ing  that  Philip,  finding  himself  not  likely  to 
be  arraigned  by  order  of  the  said  court,  the 
present  cloud  might  blow  over  as  some  others 
of  like  nature  had  done  before  :  but  in  conclu 
sion,  the  matter  proved  otherwise,  for  Philip 
finding  his  strength  daily  increasing  by  the 
flocking  of  neighbouring  Indians  unto  him, 
and  sending  over  their  wives  and  children  to 
the  Narragansets  for  security  (as  they  used  to 
do  when  they  intended  war  with  any  of  their 
enemies)  they  immediately  began  to  alarm 
the  English  at  Swanzey  (the  next  town  to 
Philip's  country)  as  it  were  daring  the  English 
tn  begin;  at  last  their  insolencies  grew  to 
surli  an  height,  that  they  began  not  only  to 
use  threatening  words  to  the  English,  but  also 
to  kill  their  cattle  and  rifle  their  houses ; 
whereat  an  Englishman  was  so  provoked, 
that  he  let  fly  a  gun  at  an  Indian,  but  did  only 
wound  not  kill  him  ;  whereupon  the  Indians 
immediately  began  to  kill  all  the  English  they 
could,  so  that  on  the  24th  of  June,  1675,  was 
tha  alarm  of  war  first  sounded  in  Plymouth 


colony,  when  eight  or  nine  of  the  English 
were  slain  in  or  about  Swanzey  ;  they  first 
making  a  shot  at  a  company  of  English  as 
they  returned  from  the  assembly  where  they 
were  met  in  a  way  of  humiliation  on  that  day, 
whereby  they  killed  one  and  wounded  others, 
and  then  likewise  they  slew  two  men  on  the 
highway,  sent  to  call  a  surgeon  ;  and  the 
same  day  barbarously  murdered  six  men  in 
and  about  a  dwelling-house  in  another  part 
of  the  town;  all  which  outrages  were  com 
mitted  so  suddenly,  that  the  English  had  no 
time  to  make  any  resistance  :  for  on  the  llth 
day  of  the  same  month,  besides  endeavours 
used  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Swanzey,  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  Plymouth  jurisdiction,  an  ami 
cable  letter  was  sent  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth  shewing  their  dislike  of  his  prac 
tices,  and  advising  him  to  dismiss  his  strange 
Indians,  and  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  abused 
by  false  reports,  concerning  them  that  intend 
him  no  hurt ;  but  no  answercouldbe  obtained, 

therwise  than  threatening  of  war,  which  it 
was  hoped  might  have  been  prevented,  as 
heretofore  it  had  been,  when  things  seemed 
too  look  with  as  bad  a  face  as  they  then  did. 

However,  the  governor  and  council  of 
Plymouth,  understanding  that  Philip  con 
tinued  in  his  resolution,  and  manifested  no  in 
clination  to  peace,  they  immediately  sent  up 
what  forces  they  could  to  secure  the  towns 
thereabouts,  and  make  resistance  as  occasion 
might  be ;  and  also  dispatched  away  messen 
gers  to  the  Massachusetts  governor  and  coun 
cil,  letting  them  know  the  state  of  things 
about  Mount  Hope,  and  desiring  their  speedy 
assistance  ;  upon  which  care  was  immediately 
taken  witli  all  expedition  to  send  such  sup 
plies  as  were  desired  :  But  in  the  meantime 
two  messengers  were  dispatched  to  Philip, 
to  try  whether  he  could  not  be  diverted  from 
his  bloody  enterpnze,  so  as  to  have  prevent 
ed  the  mischief  since  fallen  out,  hoping,  that 
as  once  before,  viz.  in  the  year  1671,  by  their 
mediation  a  stop  was  put  to  the  like  tragedy, 
so  the  present  war  might  by  the  same  means 
have  been  now  turned  aside  :  For  in  the  said 
year  Philip  had  firmly  engaged  himself,  when 
he  was  at  Boston,  not  to  quarrel  with  Ply 
mouth  until  he  had  first  addressed  himself  to 
Massachusetts  for  advice  and  approbation  : 
But  the  two  messengers  aforesaid,  finding  the 
men  slain  in  the  road,  June  24,  as  they  were 
going  for  the  surgeon,  apprehended  it  not  safe 
to  proceed  any  further,  considering  also,  that 
a  peace  now  could  not  honourably  be  conclud 
ed  after  such  barbarous  outrages  committed 
upon  some  of  the  neighbour  colony  :  Where 
fore,  returning  with  all  speed  to  Boston,  the 
Massachusetts  forces  were  dispatched  away 
with  all  imaginable  haste,  as  the  exigence  of 
the  matter  did  require,  some  of  them  being 
then  upon,  or  ready  for  their  march,  the  rest 
were  ordered  to  follow  after,  as  they  could  be 
raised.  The  sending  forth  of  which,  because 
it  was  the  first  engagement  in  any  warlike 

preparations    against    the     Indians,    shall   be 

more  particularly  related. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  a  foot  company  un 
der  Capt.  Daniel  Henchman,  with  a  troop 

under  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice,  were  sent  out 
of  Boston  towards  Mount  Hope  :  It  being 

late  in  the  afternoon  before  they  began  to 
|  march,  the  central  eclipse  of  the  rnoon  in 

Capricorn  happened  in  the  evening  before 
,  they  came  up  to  the  Neponset  river,  about 


twenty  miles  from  Boston,  which  occasioned 
hem  to  make  a  halt,  for  a  little  repast,  till 
the  moon  recovered  her  light  again.  Some 
melancholy  fancies  would  riot  bo  persuaded, 
but  that  the  eclipse  falling  out  at  that  instant 
if  time  was  ominous,  conceiving  also  that  in 
he  centre  of  the  moon  they  discerned  an  un 
usual  black  spot,  not  ;i  litile  resembling  the 
scalp  of  an  Indian:  As  others  not  long  be- 
bre,  imagined  they  saw  the  form  of  an  In 
dian  bow,  accounting  that  likewise  ominous 
'although  ihe  mischief  following  were  done 
>y  guns,  and  not  by  bows)  both  the  one  and 
he  other,  might  rather  have  thought  of  what 
Marcus  Crassus  tho  Roman  general,  going 
:brth  with  an  arrny  against  the  Partlnans, 
once  wisely  replied  to  a  private  soldier,  that 
would  have  dissuaded  him  from  marching 
that  time,  because  of  an  eclipse  of  tho  moon 
n  Capricorn,  that  ho  was  more  afraid  of  Sa- 
jitarius  than  of  Capricornus,  meaning  tho 
arrows  of  the  Parthians  (accounted  very 
good  archers)  from  whom  as  things  then  fell 
out,  was  his  greatest  danger.  But  after  the 
moon  had  waded  through  llic  dark  shadow  of 
the  earth,  and  borrowed  her  light  again,  by 
the  help  thereof,  the  two  companies  marched 
on  towards  Woodcock's  house,  thirty  miles 
from  Boston,  where  they  arrived  next  morn 
ing  ;  and  there  retarded  their  motion  till  after 
noon,  in  hope  of  being  overtaken  by  a  com 
pany  of  volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Samuel  Moseley,  which  accordingly 
came  to  pas?,  so  that  on  June  20,  they  all  ar 
rived  at  Swanzy,  where,  by  the  advice  of 
Capt.  Cudworth  the  commander  in  chief  of 
Plymouth  forces,  they  were  removed  to  the 
head  quarters,  which  for  that  time  was  ap 
pointed  at  Mr.  Miles's  house,  the  minister  of 
Swanzey,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  tho 
bridge,  leading  into  Philip's  lands.  They 
arriving  there  some  little  time  before  night, 
twelve  of  the  troops,  unwilling  to  lose  time 
passed  over  the  bridge,  for  discovery,  into 
the  enemies  territories,  where  they  found  the 
rude  welcome  of  eight  or  ten  Indians  firing 
upon  them  out  of  the  bushes,  killing  ono 
William  Hammond,  wounding  Corporal  Bel 
cher,  his  horse  being  also  shot  down  under 
him  ;  the  rest  of  the  troopers  having  dischar 
ged  upon  those  Indians,  who  run  away  after 
the  first  shot,  carried  off  their  two  dead  and 
wounded  companions,  and  so  retired  to  then* 
main  guard,  for  that  night  pitching  in  a  barri- 
cado  about  Mr.  Miles's  house.  The  enemy 
thought  to  have  braved  it  out  by  a  bold  as 
sault  or  two  at  first ;  but  their  hearts  soon  be 
gan  to  fail  them  when  they  perceived  the 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  forces  both  en 
gaging  them  :  for  the  next  morning  they 
shouted  twice  or  thrice,  at  half  a  mile's  dis 
tance,  and  nine  or  ten  of  them  showing  them 
selves  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  our  horse 
men,  with  the  whole  body  of  the  volunteers 
under  Capt.  Mosely,  not  at  a'.l  daunted  by 
such  kind  of  alarms,  and  not  willing  to  lose 
the  bridge,  ran  down  upon  them  over  the 
said  bridge,  pursuing  them  a  mile  and  a  quar 
ter  on  the  other  side  :  Ensign  Savage,  that 
young  martial  spark,  scarce  twenty  years  of 
age,  had  at  that  time  one  bullet  lodged  in  his 
thigh,  another  shot  through  the  brim  of  hi» 
hat,  by  ten  or  twelve  of  the  enemy  discharg 
ing  upon  him  together,  while  he  boldly  held 
up  his  colours  in  front  of  his  company  :  But 
the  weather  not  suffering  any  further  action  at 
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that  time,  those  that  were  thus  far  advanced 
were  compelled  to  retreat  back  to  the  main 
guard,  having  first  made  a  shot  upon  the  Ii 
uians,  as  they  run  away  into  the  swamp  near 
by,  whereby  they  killed  five  or  six  of  diem, 
as  was  understood  soon  after  at  Narraganset  : 
This  resolute  charge  of  the  English  forces 
upon  the  enemy  made  them  quit  their  place 
on  Mount  Hone  that  very  night,  where  Philip 
was  never  seen  after;  till  the  next  year,  when 
he  was  by  a  divine  mandate  sent  back  ;  there 
to  receive  the  reward  of  his  wickedness 
where  he  first  began  his  mischief :  The  next 
day  Major  Savage  that  was  to  command  in 
chief  over  the  Massachusetts  forces  being 
come  up  with  other  supplies,  about  six 
o'clock  over  night  the  whole  body  intended 
to  march  into  Mount  Hope,  and  there  beat  up 
the  enemy's  quarters,  or  give  him  battle,  if  he 
durst  abide  it :  But  the  weather  being  doubt, 
ful,  our  forces  did  riot  march  till  near  noon, 
about  which  time  they  set  out,  with  a  troop 
of  horse  in  each  wing,  to  prevent  the  danger 
of  the  enemy's  ambuscadocs;  after  they  had 
marched  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  they  passed 
\iy  some  houses  newly  burned  :  Not  far  off 
one  of  them  found  a  bible  newly  torn,  and  the 
leaves  scattered  about,  the  enemy,  in  hatred 
of  our  religion  therein  revealed  ;  two  or  three 
miles  further  they  came  up  with  some  heads, 
scalps,  and  hands  cutoff  from  the  bodies  of 
some  of  the  English,  and  stuck  upon  poles 
near  the  highway,  in  that  barbarous  and  in 
human  manner  bidding  us  defiance  ;  the  com 
mander  in  chief  giving  order  that  those 
monuments  of  the  enemy's  cruelty  should  be 
taken  down  and  buried  ;  The  whole  body  of 
the  forces  still  marched  on  two  miles  further, 
where  they  found  divers  wigwams  of  the 
enemy,  among  which  were  many  things  scat 
tered  up  and  down,  arguing  the  hasty  flight 
of  the  owners;  half  a  mile  further,  as  they 
passed  on  through  many  fields  of  stately  corn, 
they  found  Philip's  own  wigwam ;  every 
place  giving  them  to  perceive  the  enemy's 
hasty  departure  from  thence  ;  after  they  had 
marched  two  miles  further  they  came  to  the 
seaside,  yet  in  all  this  time  meeting  with  no 
Indians,  nor  any  signs  of  them,  unless  of 
their  flight  to  some  other  places.  The  sea 
son  being  likely  to  prove  very  tempestuous 
and  rainy,  Capt.  Cudworth  with  some  of  the 
men  of  Plymouth  passed  over  to  Rhode- 
Island.  The  forces  under  Major  Savage 
were  forced  to  abide  all  night  in  the  open 
field,  without  any  shelter,  notwithstanding 
the  abundance  of  rain  that  fell,  and  in  the 
morning  despairing  to  meet  with  an  enemy 
on  Mount  Hope,  they  retreated  back  to  their 
head  quarters  at  Swanzy,  in  their  way  meet 
ing  with  many  Indian  dogs  that  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  masters.  That  night  Capt. 
Prentice's  troops  for  conyeniency  of  quarters 
as  also  for  discovery,  were  dismissed  to  lodge 
at  Seaconk  or  Rohoboth,  a  town  within  six 
miles  of  Swanzy.  As  they  returned  back 
iii  the  morning,  Capt.  Prentice  divided  his 
troops,  delivering  one  half  to  Lieut.  OaUes.and 
keeping  the  other  himself,  who  as  they  rode 
along,  espied  a  company  of  Indians  burning 
a  house  :  but  could  not  pursue  them  by  rea- 
con  of  several  fences,  that  they  could  not  go 
over  till  the  Indians  had  escaped  into  a 
K\vamp.  Those  with  Lieut.  Oakes  had  the 
|ik«  discovery  but  with  better  success,  as  to 
live  itJ vantage  of  the  ground,  so  as  pursuing 


of  them  upon  a  plain,  they  slew  four  or  five 
of  them  in  the  chase,  whereof  one  was  known 
to  be  Thebe,  a  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  ano 
ther  of  them  was  a  chief  counsellor  of 
Philip's;  yet  in  this  attempt  the  lieutenant 
lost  one  of  his  company,  John  Druce  by 
name,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  his 
bowels,  whereof  ho  soon  afterward  died,  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  companions.  After  the 
said  troops  came  to  head  quarters  at  Swanzy, 
they  understood  from  Capt.  Cudworth  that 
the  enemy  were  discovered  upon  Pocasset,* 
another  neck  of  land  lying  over  an  arm  of  the 
sea  more  towards  Cape  Cod :  However  it 

/as  resolved  that  a  more  narrow  search 
should  be  made  after  them,  both  upon  Mount 
Hope  and  upon  the  ground  between  Swanzy 
arid  Rehobolh  to  scout  the  swamps  and  as 
sault  them  if  they  could  find  where  they 
were  entrenched.  Capt.  Henchman  arid 
Capt.  Prentice  were  ordered  to  search  the 
swamps,  while  Capt.  Mosely  and  Capt.  Paige 
with  their  dragoons  attended  on  Major  Sa 
vage,  should  return  bark  inu>  Mount  Hope, 
that  they  should  be  sure  to  leave  none  of  the 

nen:y  behind  them,  when  they  should  re 
move  to  pursue  them  elsewhere. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  July 
4th,  Capt  Henchman,  after  a  long  and  tedi 
ous  march,  came  to  the  head  quarters,  and 
informed  that  he  came  upon  a  place  where 
the  enemy  had  newly  been  that  night,  but 
were  escaped  out  of  the  reach:  But  the  fol 
lowing  night  before  they  were  determined 
on  any  other  motion,  Capt.  Hutchinson  came 
up  from  Boston  with  new  orders  for  them  to 
pass  into  Narraganse.t,  to  treat  with  the 
sachems  there  that  if  it  might  be  so  to  pre 
vent  their  joining  with  Philip.  Capt.  Cud- 
worth  by  this  time  was  come  up  to  the  head 
quarters,  having  left  a  garrison  of  40  men 
upon  Mount  Hope  neck.  The  next  morning 
was  spent  in  consultation  how  to  carry  on 
the  treaty  ;  it  was  then  resolved,  that  they 
should  go  to  make  a  peace  with  a  sword  in 
their  hands,  having  no  small  ground  of  sus 
picion  that  the  said  Narragansets  might  join 
with  the  enemy,  wherefore  they  thought  it 
necessary,  to  carry  all  the  Massachusetts 
forces  over  to  the  Narraganset  country,  to 
fight  them  if  they  should  be  needed;  Capt. 
Mosely  passed  over  by  \vater  to  attend  Capt. 
Hutchinson  in  his  dispatch  ;  the  other  com 
panies  with  the  troopers  riding  round  about. 
As  they  passed  they  found  the  Indians  in 
Pomham's  country  (next  adjoining  to  Philip's 
l>orders)  all  fled,  and  their  wigwams  without 
any  people  in  them. 

After  they  came  to  the  Narraganset  sa 
chems,  three  or  four  days  were  spent  in  a 
treaty,  after  which  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  them  by  the  messengers  of  Connecticut 
colony  (who  were  ordered  to  meet  with  those 
of  Massachusetts  (and  the  commanders  of 
ihe  forces  sent  against  Philip  :  Hostages 
were  also  given  by  the  said  Naragansets  for 
the  performance  of  the  agreement.  A  copy 
of  the  said  agreement,  and  the  articles  on 
which  a  peace  was  concluded,  here  follow. 
It  being  always  understood,  that  Plymouth 
colony  was  included  in  the  said  agreement, 
although  their  forces  were  not  then  present, 
but  remained  at  home  near  the  enemy's 
borders,  to  secure  their  towns,  and  oppose 


*  The  rnnm  land  <nvr  i^iinat  the  easterly  nndofRhode 

Island,  where  now  Tiver-Uon  is,  was  called  Pocasset. 


Philip  as  there  might  be  occasion,  if  he  offer 
ed  to  make  any  new  attempt  in  the  mean 
time. 

Articles,  covenant  and  agreements  had, 
made  and  concluded  by,  and  between  Major 
Thomas  Savage,  Capt.  Edward  Hutchinson, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Dudley,  in  behalf  of  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  colony,  and 
Major  Wait  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Richard 
Smith,  on  behalf  of  Connecticut  colony  l}>4 
one  party  ;  and  Agamaug,  \\ampash  alias 
Gorman,  Taitson  Tawageson,  counsellors  and 
attorneys  to  Canonicus,  Ninigret  MatHtaog, 
old  queen  Quiapen,  Quananshit  and  Pom- 
ham,  the  six  present  sachems  of  the  whole 
Narraganset  country  on  the  other  party,  re 
ferring  to  several  differences  and  troubles 
lately  risen  between  them;  and  for  a  final 
conclusion  of  settled  peace  and  amity  be 
tween  the  said  sachems,  their  heirs  and  suc 
cessors  forever,  and  the  governors  of  the 
said  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and 
their  successors  in  the  said  governments 
forever. 

I.  That  all  and  every  of  the  sachems  shall 
from  time    to  time  carefully  seize,  and  living 
or  dead   deliver    unto   one   or   other    of  the 
above    said     governments,    all  and   every  of 
sachem   Philip's     subjects    whatsoever,    that 
shall  come,  or  be    found   within  the    precinct 
of  any  other  lands,  and   that  with  great  dili 
gence  and  faithfulness. 

II.  That  they  shall  with  their  utmost  abil 
ity  use  all  acts  of  hostility  against  the  said  Phi 
lip  and  his  subjects,  entering  his  lands  or  any 
other  lands  of  the   English,   to  kill   and   de 
stroy   the   said   enemy,  until  a  cessation  from 
war  with  the  said  enemy   be   concluded   by 
both  the  abovesaid  colonies. 

III.  That  the  said  sachems,  by  themselves 
and  their  agents,   shall   carefully   search   out 
and  deliver  all  stolen  goods  whatsoever  taken 
by  any  of  their  subjects  from  any    of  the  En 
glish,  whether  formerly   or    lately,   and    shall 
make  full  satisfaction  for  all   wrongs    or   inju 
ries  done  to  the  estate  of  any  of  the   subjects 
of  the  several  colonies,  according  to  the  judg 
ment  of  indifferent  men,  in  case  of  dissatisfac 
tion  between  the  offenders  and   the  offended 
parties,  or  deliver  the  offenders. 

IV.  That  all  preparations  for  war   or    acts 
of  hostility  against  any   of  the   English  sub- 
jecti,  shall  forever  for   the  'future    cease  ;  to 
gether    with   all    manner   of  thefts,  pilfering?, 
killing  i if  cattle,  or  any  manner   of  breach  of 
peace  whatsoever   shall  with  the  utmost  rare 
be    prevented,    and     instead     thereof,     their 
strength  to  be  used  as  a  guard  round  about  the 
Narraganset  country,  for  the  English    inhabi 
tants  safety  and  security. 

V.  In    token    of  the    abovesaid    sachems' 
reality  in  this  treaty  and  conclusion,   and    for 
the  security  of  the   several   English   govern 
ments  and   subjects,    they    do    freely   deliver 
unto  the  abovesaid    gentlemen,  in  the   behalf 
of  the   abovesaid    colonies,  John  Wobequod, 
Weowthim,  Pewkes,  Weenew,  four  of  their 
nearest  kinsmeu  and  choice  friends,  to  be  and 
remain    as  hostages   in   several    places  of  the 
English  jurisdictions,  at    the   appointment    of 
the   honourable    governors   of  the    abovesaid 
colonies,    there  to   be    civilly  treated,    not    as 
prisoners,  but  otherwise  nt  their  honour's  dis 
cretion,  until  the  abovesaid  articles   are    fullv 
accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  several 
governments,  the   departure  of  any  of  them 
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in  the  meantime  to  be  accounted  a  breach  of 
tiie  peace,  and  of  these  present  articles. 

VI.  The  said   gentleman  in  the  behalf  of 
the    governments    to   which    they  belong,  do 
engage   to   every  the  said  sachems  and  their 
.subjects,   that    if  they  or  any  of  them   shall 
seize   and  bring  into  either  of  the  abovesaid 
Knglish    governments,    or  to    Mr.  Smith   in 
habitant    of      Narraganset,      Philip     Sachem 
ii live,    he  or  they  so  delivering,   shall   receive 
for  their    pains,   forty  trucking  cloth  coats,  in 
case    they    bring    his   head,    they  shall   have 
twenty  like  good  coats  paid  them  :  For  every 
living    subject  of  said   Philip's  so  delivered, 
the  deliverer  shall  receive  two  coats,  and  for 
every  head  one    coat,   as  a  gratuity  for  their 
service  herein,  making  it  appear  to  satisfaction, 
that  the  heads  or  persons  are  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  are  of  their  seizure. 

II 1.  The  said  sachems  do  renew  and  con 
firm  unto  the  English  inhabitants  or  others,  all 
former  grants,  sales,  bargains  or  conveyances 
of  lands,  meadows,  timber,   grass,   stones,  or 
whatever  else  the   English    have   heretofore 
bought  or  quietly  possessed  and  enjoyed,   to 
be  unto  them,  and  their  heirs,  and  assigns  for 
ever  ;    as  also  all  former  articles   made   with 
the  confederate  colonies. 

Lastly,  The  said  counsellors  and  attornies 
do  prerneditately,  seriously,  and  upon  good 
advice  covenant,  and  conclude  and  agree  all 
abovesaid  solemnly,  and  call  God  to  witness 
they  are,  and  shall  remain  true  friends  to  the 
English  governments,  and  perform  the  above 
said  articles  puntually,  using  their  utmost 
endeavour,  care  and  faithfulness  therein  :  In 
\vitness  whereof  they  have  set  their  hands  and 
seals. 

Petaquamseot,  July,  15,  1675. 
Tawageson,  his  C  mark 
Tayston,  his  D  mark. 
Aganwug,  his  T  mark. 
Wampsh  alias  Coniian,  liis  X  mark. 
Signed,  scaled,  and  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  us  underwritten,  being  carefully  inter 
preted  to  t/tc  said  Indians  IxJ'orc  sealing. 

DANIEL    HKNCHMAN, 
THOMAS    PRENTICE, 
NICHOLAS    PAIGK, 
JOSEPH    STANTON,  Inlcrp. 
HKNKY    HAWI.AWS, 
PEUOE    BUKOW, 
JOIt    NEFP. 

During  this  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Nar- 
rngansetts,  Capt.  Cudworth  with  the  forces 
from  Plymouth,  under  his  command,  found 
something  to  do  nearer  home,  though  of  an 
other  nature  as  it  proved,  viz.  to  make  war 
whilst  the  others  were  (as  they  thought)  mak 
ing  peace:  in  the  first  place  therefore  he  dis 
patched  Capt.  Fuller  (joining  Lieut.  Church 
together  with  him  in  commission)  with  fifty 
in  his  company  to  Pocasset,  on  the  same  ac 
count,  as  the  other  went  to  Narraganset; 
either  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  if  they 
would  continue  friends,  and  give  hostages  for 
the  confirmation  thereof,  or  fight  them  if  they 
should  declare  themselves  enemies,  and  join 
with  Philip  ;  himself  intending  to  draw  down 
his  forces  to  Rehoboth,  to  be  ready  for  a 
speedy  march  to  Taunton,  and  so  down  into 
the  other  side  of  the  country,  upon  the  news 
that  some  of  the  enemy  were  burning  and 
spoiling  Middl. -borough  and  Dartmouth,  two 
small  villages  lying  in  tin-  wnv  betwixt  Pocas 
set  and  Plymouth.  Upon  Thursday,  July  7th, 


Capt.  Fuller  and  Lieutenant  Church  went  into 
Pocasset  to  seek  after  the  enemy,  or  else  as 
occasion  mightserve  to  treat,  with  those  Indians 
at  Pocasse.,  with  whom  Mr.Church  was  very 
well  acquainted,  always  holding  good  corres 
pondence  with  them.  After  they  had  spent 
that  day  and  most  of  the  night,  in  traversing 
the  said  Pocasset  neck,  and  watching  all  night 
in  a  house  which  they  found  there,  they  could 
hear  no  tidings  of  any  Indians  ;  insomuch  that 
Capt.  Fuller  began  to  be  weary  of  his  design  : 
Mr.  Church  in  the  meanwhile  assuring  him 
that  they  should  find  Indians  before  it  were 
long,  yet  for  greater  expedition  they  divided 
their  company,  Capt.  Fuller  taking  down  to 
ward  the  sea  side,  where  it  seems,  after  a  little 
skirmishing  with  them  wherein  one  man  only 
received  a  small  wound,  he  either  saw  or 
heard  too  many  Indians  for  himself  and  his 
company  to  deal  with,  which  made  him  and 
them  betake  themselves  to  a  house  near  the 

.vater  side,  from  whence  they  were  fetched 
off  by  a  sloop  before  night,  to  Rhode  Island. 
Capt.  Church  (for  so  he  may  well  be  styled 
after  this  time)  marched  further  into  the  neck, 
imagining  that  if  there  were  Indians  in  the 
neck,  they  should  find  them  about  a  pease  field 
not  far  off.  As  soon  as  they  came  near  the 
said  field  he  espied  two  Indians  among  the 

•ease,  who  also  at  the  same  time  espied  him  ; 
and  presently  making  some  kind  of  shout,  a 
great  number  of  Indians  came  about  the  field, 
pursuing  the  said  Capt.  Church  and  his  men 
in  great  numbers  to  the  sea  side :  there  bein* 
not  above  fifteen  with  Church,  yet  seven  or 
eight  score  of  Indians  pursuing  after  them. 
Now  was  fit  time  for  this  young  captain  and 
his  small  company  to  handsel  their  valour 
upon  this  great  rout  of  Indians,  just  ready  to 
devour  them  :  but  victory  stands  no  more  in 
the  number  of  soldiers,  than  verity  in  the  plu 
rality  of  voices  :  and  although  some  of  these 
fifteen  had  scarce  courage  enough  for  them 
selves,  yet  their  captain  had  enough  for  him 
self,  and  some  to  spare  for  his  friends,  which 
he  there  had  an  opportunity  of  improving  to 
the  full.  When  he  saw  the  hearts  of  any  of 
his  followers  to  fail,  he  would  bid  them  be  of 
good  courage  and  fight  stoutly,  and  (possibly 
by  some  divine  impression  upon  his  heart) 
assured  them  not  a  bullet  of  the  enemy  should 
hurt  any  one  of  them  :  which  one  of  the  com 
pany  more  dismayed  than  the  rest  could 
hardly  believe,  tiil  he  saw  the  proof  of  it  in 
his  own  person,  for  the  captain  perceiving  the 
man  was  not  able  to  fight,  made  him  gather 
rocks  together  for  a  kind  of  shelter  and  barri 
cade  for  the  rest,  that  must  either  of  necessity 
fight  orfiill  by  the  enemies.  It  chanced  as  this 
faint  hearted  soldier  had  aflat  stone  in  his  arms, 
and  was  carrying  to  the  shelter  that  he  was 
making  upon  the  bank,  a  bullet  of  the  enemy 
was  thus  warded  from  his  body  by  which  he 
must  else  have  perished,  which  experience 
put  new  life  into  him,  so  as  he  followed  his 
business  very  manfully  afterward,  insomuch 
that  they  defended  themselves  under  a  small 
shelter  hastily  made  up, all  that  afternoon,  not 
one  being  either  slain  or  wounded,  yet  it  was 
certainly  known  that  they  killed  at  least  fiif- 
teen  of  their  enemies  :  arid  at  the  last  when 
they  had  spent  all  their  ammunition,  and  made 
their  guns  unserviceable  by  often  firing,  they 
were  fetched  all  off  by  Capt.  Golditigs  sloop 
and  carried  safe  to  Rhode  Island  in  spite  of 
all  their  enemies  }  yea,  such  was  the  bold  and 


I  undaunted    courage    of  this    champion,  Capt- 
I  Church,  not  willing  to  leave  any  token  behind 
1  of  their  flying   for  want  of  courage,   he  went 
!  back  in  the  face  of  his  enemies  to  fetch  his  hat, 
j  which  he  had  left  at  a  .spring,  whither  the  ex- 
I  treme  heat  of  the  weather,  and  hi.s  labour  in 
i  fighting  had   caused   him    to    repair    for   the 
quenching  of  his  thirst  an  hour  or  two  before. 
!  It  seems  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  day, 
five  men  coming  from  Rhode  Island,  to  look 
up  their  cattle  upon  Pocasset  neck,   were  as 
saulted  by  the  same  Indians;  one  of  the   five 
was  Capt.  Church's  servant,  who  had  his  leg 
broke  in  the  skirmish,  the  rest  hardly  escaping 
with  (heir  lives  :   this  was  the  first  time  that 
ever  any  mischief  was  done   by  the  Indians 
upon  Pocasset  neck.      Those  of  Rhode  Island 
were    hereby  alarmed  to  look  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  restof  the  English  of  Plymouth, 
or  the  Massachusetts  colony. 

This  assault  rather  heightened  and  increas 
ed  thiin  daunted  the  courage  of  Capt.  Church  ; 
for  not  making  a  cowardly  flight,  but  a  fair 
retreat,  which  providence  offered  him  by  the 
sloop  aforesaid,  after  hisarnmunition  was  spent, 
he  did  riot  stay  long  at  Rhode  Island,  but  has 
tened  over  to  the  Massachusetts  forces,  and 
borrowing  three  files  of  men  of  Capt.  Hench 
man  with  his  lieutenant;  Mr.  Church  and  he 
returned  again  to  Pocasset,  where  they  had 
another  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  wherein 
some  few  of  them  (fourteen  or  filteen)  were 
slain,  which  struck  such  a  terror  into  Philip, 
that  he  betook  himself  to  the  swamps  about 
Pocasset,  where  he  lay  hid  till  the  return  of 
the  rest  of  the  forces  from  the  Narragansets. 
like  a  wild  boar  kept  at  bay  by  this  snntil 
party  till  more  hands  came  up. 

Thus  were  the  Plymouth  forces  busied, 
during  the  time  of  the  treaty  with  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  which  being  issued  as  it  was  : 

On  Friday  July  15, our  forces  marched  for 
and  arrived  at  Rehoboth,  where  having  no 
intelligence  of  the  enemy  nearer  than  a  great 
swamp  on  Pocasset,  eighteen  miles  from 
Tannton ;  they  marched  next  day  twelve 
miles  to  a  house  at  Metapoiset  (a  small  neck 
of  land  in  tiie  bottom  of  Taunton  Bay,  in  the 
midway  between  Mount  Hope  and  Pocasset 
Neck)  from  whence  they  inarched  for  Taun 
ton,  July  17,  whither  after  a  tedious  march 
of  20  miles,  they  came  in  the  evening,  and 
found  the  people  generally  gathered  into  eight 
garrison  houses. 

On  Monday,  July  18,  they  marched  18 
miles  before  they  could  reach  the  swamp 
where  the  enemy  was  lodged  :  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  the  place,  Plymouth  forces  being  now 
joined  with  them,  our  soldiers  resolutely  en 
tered  in  amongst  the  enemies,  who  took  the 
advantage  of  the  thick  under-wood,  to  makt 
a  shot  at  them  that  first  entered,  whereby  five 
were  killed  outright,  scren  more  wounded, 
some  of  whose  wounds  proved  mortal  :  after 
the  first  shot,  the  enemy  retired  deeper  into, 
the  swamp,  deserting  their  wigwams  (about 
100  in  all)  newly  made  of  green  bark,  so  as 
they  would  not  burn :  in  one  of  them  they 
found  an  old  man,  who  confessed  that  Philip 
had  been  lately  there.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  searching  the  swamp,  and  tired  them 
selves  to  no  purpose,  (yet  it  was  said  that  one 
half  hour-more  would  have  at  that  time  utterly 
subdued  Philip  and  all  his  power)  the  com- 
mander  in  chief,  night  drawing  on  apace,  not 
thinking  it  safe  to  tarry  longer  in  so  dangerous 
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a  place,  where  every   one   was  in  as  much 
danger  of  his  fellows  as  his  ibes,  being  ready 
to  fire  upon  every  bush  they  saw  move,  sup 
posing  Indians  were  there,  ordered  a   retreat 
to  be  sounded,  that  they  might  have   time  to 
dispose    of  their    dead    and    wounded    men, 
which  accordingly  was    attended  to;*  Ply 
mouth  forces   who  had  entered   in  the  rear, 
returning  in  the  front,  it  was  judged  that  the 
enemy"  being  by   this  means   brought  into   a 
pound,  it  would  be  no  hard   matter  to   dea 
with    them,   and   that  it   would   be   needless 
charge  to  keep  so  many  companies  of  soldiers 
together  to  wait  upon  such  an  inconsiderable 
enemy,  now  almost  as  good  as  taken;   where 
upon    most    of  the    companies   belonging  to 
Massachusetts   were  drawn    off,   only    Capt 
Henchman  with  100  foot  being  left   there  to 
gether  with  the  Plymouth  forces,  to  attenc 
the   enemy's  motion,  being  judged  sufficient 
for  that  end.     Major  Savage,   Capt.   Paige, 
with  Capt.  Mosely  and  their  companies  return 
ed  to  Boston :   Capt.  Prentice  with  his  troop 
were  ordered   towards   Mendham,   where  it 
seems,  about  the  middle  of  July,  some    In 
dians,   wishing  well   to  Philip's  design,   hau 
made  an  assault  upon  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  they  were  at  labour  in  the  (ield,  killing  five 
or  six  of  them  ;  as  soon   as  they   had    done, 
flying  away  into  the  woods,  so  as  they  could 
not  easily   be  pursued.      The  inhabitants  of 
the  same  village,  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  ene 
my's  country,  began  to  bo  discouraged,  so  as 
within  a  little  time  after,  they  forsook  the  place, 
abandoning  their  houses   to  the  fury  of  the 
enemy,  which  by  them  were  soon  after  turned 
into  ashes.     But  to  return  to  King  Philip,  who 
was  now  lodged   in  the  great  swamp  upon 
Pocasset    neck,  of  seven  miles  long  :   Capt. 
Henchman  and  the  Plymouth   forces  kept  a 
diligent  eye  upon  the  enemy,   but  were  not 
willing  to  run  into  the  mire  and  dirt  after  them 
in  a  dark  swamp,  being  taught  by  late  expe 
rience  how  dangerous  it  is  to  fight  in  such  dis- 
rnal    woods,    when  their  eyes  were   rnufHeJ 
with  the  leaves,  and  their  arms  pinioned  with 
the  thick  boughs  of  the  trees,   as   their  feet 
were    continually    shackled    with    the    roots 
spreading  every  way  in  those  boggy  \voods. 
It  is  ill  fighting  with  a  wild  beast  in  his  own 
den. — They  resolved  therefore  to  starve  them 
out  of  the  swamp,  where  they  knew  full  well 
they  could  not  long  subsist :  to  that  end  they 
began  to  build  a  fort,  as  it  were  to  beleaguer 
the  enemy,  and  prevent  his  escape  out  ol  the 
place,  where  they  thought  they  had  him  fast 
enough.     Philip  in  the  meantime   was  not  ig 
norant  of  what  was   doing   without,  and  was 
ready  therein  to  read  his   own   doom,   if  he 
tarried  much  longer  there,  he  knew  he  should 
fall  into  their  hands,  from  whom  he  could  ex 
pect  no  mercy  :  the  case  therefore  being  des 
perate,  he   resolved    with  an  hundred  or  two 
of  his  best  fighting  men  to  make  an  escape  by 
the    water,    all    passages  by   ihe   land  being 
sufficiently   guarded   by   the   English  forces. 
The  swamp  where   they   were  lodged   being 
not  fhr  from  an  arm  of  die  soa,  coming  up   to 
Tnunton.  they  taking  the  advantage  of  a  low 
tide,  either  waded  over  one  night  in  the  end 
of  .July,  or  else  wafted  themselves  over  upon 
small  rafts  of  timber,  very  early  before  break 
of  day,   by  which  means  the  greatest   part  of 
his  company   escaped   away  into  the    woods, 


leading  into  the  Nipmuck  country,  altogether 
unknown  to  the  English  forces  that  lay  en 
camped  on  the  other  side  of  the  swamp.  About 
one  hundred  more  of  the  women  and  children 
which  were  likely  to  be  rather  burdensome 
than  serviceable,  were  left  behind,  who  soon 
after  resigned  up  themselves  to  the  mercy  of 
the  English.  Philip's  escape  thusfrom  Pocas 
set  could  not  long  be  concealed  after  the  day 
appeared,  there  being  much  champaign  land 
through  which  he  was  to  pass,  and  being  dis 
covered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rehoboth,  they 
presently  followed  him,  together  with  a  party 
of  the  Mohcgins,  that  a  little  before  came  to 
Boston,  offering  their  services  against  Philip, 
and  were  sent  into  those  parts  to  be  ordered 
by  Capt.  Henchman,  but  before  they  came  to 
him  were  easily  persuaded  to  go  along  with 
any  of  the  English  that  were  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  Philip.  News  also  thereof  was 
carried  to  Capt.  Henchman,  who  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  over  witli  six  files  of  men  (row 
ing  hard  all  or  most  part  of  the  day  to  get  to 
Providence)  followed  after  the  enemy.  The 
Mohegina  with  the  men  of  Rehoboth,  and 
some  of  Providence  came  upon  their  rear 
over  night  slew  about  30  of  them,  took  much 
plunder  from  them,  without  any  considerabl 
loss  to  the  English.  Capt.  Henchman  came 
not  up  to  them  (pursuing  them  only  by  the 
track)  till  the  skirmish  was  over,  and  having 
marched  22  miles  that  day,  was  not  well  able 
to  go  any  further  that  night ;  on  the  othei 
hand,  the  forces  that  came  from  Rehoboth  am 
those  belonging  to  Plymouth,  having  left  then 
horses  three  miles  off,  could  not  go  back  to 
fetch  them  without  much  loss  of  time,  anc 
therefore  looking  at  it  altogether  bootless  to 
go  after  them  in  the  morning,  returned  back 
the  next  day,  leaving  Captain  Henchman  wit! 
his  six  files,  and  the  Mohegins  to  pursue  the 
chase  to  Nipsachet,  which  he  did  the  nex 
morning.  Capt.  Henchman,  that  he  might 
the  better  engage  the  Mohegins  to  march  with 
him  30  miles,  gave  them  half  his  provision, 
nd  was  himself  recruited  again  by  the  care  of 
Capt  Edmunds  of  Providence,  Lieut.  Brown 
who  brought  provision  after  him  to  the  Nip- 
muck  forts.  Mr.  Newman  the  minister  of 
Rehoboth,  deserved  not  a  little  commendation 
for  exciting  his  neighbours  and  friends  to  pur 
sue  thus  far  after  Philip  animating  of  them  by 
by  his  own  example  and  presence  :  but  why 
Philip  was  followed  no  further,  it  is  better  to 
suspend  than  loo  critically  inquire.  This  is 
now  a  third  time  when  a  good  opportunity  of 


*  Tlie  English  lost  fifteen   men  in  this  expedition — 
HuCchinson. 


iportu 

suppressing  the  rebellion  of  the  Indians,  was 
Mil  into  the  hands  of  the  English  ;   but   time 
and  chance  happeneth  to  all  men,  so  that  the 
most  likely  means  are  often  frustrated  of  their 
Jesired    end.     All   human   endeavours   shall 
irrive  at  no  other  success,  than  the  counsel  of 
rod  hath  pre-ordained,  that  no   flesh   might 
;lory  in  (heir  own  wisdom,  but  give  unto  God 
he  praise  of  all  their  successes,   and  quietly 
>ear  whatever   miscarriages  he  hath   ordered 
o  befal  them.     It  appears  by  the  issue  of  these 
lungs,  that  although  this  wound  wasnotmcura- 
>le,  yet  much  more  blood  must  be  taken  away 
Mifore  it  could  be  healed.      But  by  this  means 
Philip   escaped   away  to  the   westward,  kind 
ling  the  flame  of  war  in  all  the  western   plan 
tations  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  wherever 
he  came,  so  that  by  this  fatal  accident  the  fire 


out  through  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  Massa 
chusetts  colony,  both  eastward  and  westward, 
endangering  also  the  neighbouring  colony  of 
Connecticut,  which  hath  also  suffered  some 
what  by  the  fury  of  this  flame,  though  not 
considerable  to  what  the  other  colonies  have 
undergone. 

While  things  after  this  manner  proceeded 
in  and  about  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  the 
commissioners  of  the  rest  of  the  colonies  were 
consulting  and  advising  what  was  to  be  doncf 
to  prevent  the  mischief  threatened  from 
spreading  any  further,  fearing,  (as  indeed 
there  was  too  much  cause)  that  although 
Philip  only  appeared  to  make  the  first  at 
tempt,  yet  more  either  already  were,  or  soon 
might  be  persuaded  to  join  with  lutn  in  acting 
this  bloody  tragedy. 

It  hath  been  already  declared  what  hath 
been  done  for  the  securing  of  the  Narragan- 
sets,  those  that  were  sent  as  messengers  on 
that  errand,  always  reported  that  the  elder 
people  were  in  appearance,  not  only  inclinable 
to  peace,  but  seemed  very  desirable  thereof, 
insomuch  as  their  two  elder  sachems  express 
ed  much  joy  when  it  was  concluded;  but  as 
since  hath  appeared,  all  was  but  to  gain  time, 
and  cover  their  treacherous  intents  and  pur 
poses,  that  they  might  in  the  next  spring  fall 
upon  the  English  plantations  all  at  once,  as 
some  prisoners  lately  brought  in  have  owned 
and  confessed  ;  nor  have  any  of  those  Indians 
with  whom  the  present  war  hath  been,  ever 
regarded  any  agreements  of  peace  made  with 
the  English,  further  than  necessity  and  slavish 
fear  compelled  thereunto,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  records  of  the  united  colonies  from  the 
year  1643  to  the  present  time,  notwithstand 
ing  all  their  fair  pretences  ;  for  Ninigret,  the 
old  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  who  alone 
of  all  the  rest  of  that  country  sachems  dis 
owned  the  present  war,  and  refused  to  have 
any  hand  therein,  had  threatened,  as  was 
proved  to  his  face  before  the  commissioners, 
in  the  years  1646  and  1647,  that  they  would 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Mohegins,  what 
ever  were  the  mind  of  the  commissioners. 


and  that  they  would  kill  the  English  cattle,  and 
heap  them  up  as  high  as  their  wigwams,  and 
that  (in  Englishman  should  not  stir  out  of  his 
Joor  but  they  should  kill  him  ;  all  which  he 
could  not  deny,  yet  this  old  fox  made  them 
promises  of  peace,  when  the  dread  of  the 
English  ever  since  the  Pequod  war  moved 
him  thereunto  ;  forseemgashe  is  said  to  have 
told  his  neighbours,  that  they  would  all  be 
ruined  if  they  made  war  with  the  English, 
as  is  since  come  to  pass.  However,  the  pood 
liand  of  God  was  seen  in  so  ordering  things, 
that  the  Narragansets  were  for  the  present 
restrained  from  breaking  out  into  open  hosti- 
ily  against  the  English,  at  the  time  when 
Philip  began  ;  which  if  they  had  then  done, 
according  to  the  eye  of  reason,  it  would  have 
jeen  very  difficult,  if  possible,  for  the  English 
to  have  saved  any  of  their  inland  plantations 
Tom  being  destroyed.  Thus,  although  God 
mth  in  his  wisdom  suffered  so  much  of  the 
•age  of  the  heathen  to  be  let  loose  against 
his  people  here,  as  sorely  to  scourge  them, 
hat  by  the  wrath  of  men  praise  might  be 
yielded  lo  his  holy  name,  yet  hath  he  m  his 
abundant  goodness  restrained  the  remainder 
that  it  should  not  consume. 


that  was  in  a  likely  way  to  be  extinguised,  as        The  ne\t  thing  in  order  to  be  related  is  the 
soon  almost  as  it  began,  did  on  a  sudden  break  calamity  that  befel  the  village  of  Brookfield, 
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which,  notwithstanding  all  the  Care  that  was]  who  a    little   before,   and    at  that    time, 
taken,   fell   into  the  hands   of  the   perfidious:  doing  all  the  mischief  he  could  in  those  west- 


his  father  upon  his  own  horse,  himself  getting 
upon  another,  whose  master  was  killed,  by 
.vhich  means  they  both  escaped,  and  were 


Ninpet   Indians,  as    shall   here    in   the    next;  ern  plantations,  both  by  fire  and  sword. 

place  be  declared  ;  only  as  we  pass  along,  to  But  to  return  and  pursue  the  rebellious  In-  afterwards  cured.  Much  ado  had  those  that 
remind  the  reader  in  a  few  words,  what  wasldians,  and  keep  pace  with  them  in  our  his-  were  left  alive  to  recover  Brookfield,  which 
the  issue  of  Capt.  Henchman's  pursuit  of ;  tory,  though  our  forces  as  yet  could  never1  in  all  probabilty  they  would  never  have  done 
Philip.  The  Plymouth  forces  being  return-! overtake  them  in  the  woods.  The  governor '.  (the  common  road  being  waylaid  with  In- 
ed  home,  as  was  said  before,  Capt.  Hench- land  council  of  Massachusetts  were  sensible  '  dians  on  every  side  as  was  afterwards  known) 
man  with  his  six  file  of  men,  and  the  Mohegin  of  as  much  danger  from  the  Nipnet  Indians, :  had  it  not  been  for  one  well  acquainted  with 


Indians,  having  continued  in  the  pursuit  of 
Philip  till  they  had  spent  all  their  provision, 
and  tired  themselves,  yet  never  coming  within 
sight  of  him,  the  Mohegm  Indians  in  their 
company  directed  them  to  Mendham,  and 
then  leaving  them,  returned  also  to  their  own 
country.  Capt.  Henchman  in  his  march  to 
wards  Mendham,  or  at  Mendham,  met  with 
('apt.  Mosely  coming  to  bring  him  provision, 
and  advertising  him  of  what  success  he  had 
met  with  in  his  pursuit,  they  altered  their 
course,  for  Capt.  Henchman  was  sent  down  to 
the  governor  and  council,  to  know  what  they 
should  do  :  They  presently  remanded  him  to 
Pocasset,  and  ordered  him  to  stay  there  if 
there  was  need,  or  else  to  draw  off,  sur 
rendering  the  fort  he  had  been  building  to 
the  Plymouth  forces,  which  last  was  chosen 
by  those  of  Plymouth,  whereupon  Captain 
Henchman  returning  to  Boston,  was  ordered 
to  disband  his  men.  Captain  Mosely  was  or 
dered  to  inarch  to  Quabaog  or  Brookfield, 
where  he  continued  awhile,  with  the  other 
captains  sent  up  for  the  relief  of  the  people 
there,  and  to  seek  after  the  enemy  in  those 
woods;  but  after  some  time  spent  in  ranging 
the  country  thereabouts,  not  meeting  with  any 
of  the  infidels,  he  with  his  company  came 
downwards,  searching  the  woods  betwixt 
Lancaster  (whore  a  man  and  his  wife  with  two 
children  were  slain  on  the  Lord's  day,  Aug. 
22)  and  Marlboro',  where  also  a  lad  keeping 
sheep  was  shot  at  by  an  Indian  that  wore  a 
sign,  as  if  he  had  been  a  friend  :  the  Indian 
was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Hassanemesit 
Indians,  at  that  time  confined  in  Marlborough, 
where  they  had  liberty  to  dwell  in  a  kind  of 
fort.  The  next  day  the  inhabitants  sent  to 
demand  their  guns;  Capt.  Mosely  acquainted 
therewith,  marched  to  the  fort  and  found 
much  suspicion  against  eleven  of  them,  for 
singing  and  dancing,  and  having  bullets  and 
slugs,  and  much  powder  hid  in  their  baskets  ; 
insomuch  that  eleven  of  them  were  sent  down 
prisoners  to  Boston,  upon  suspicion  that  they 
had  had  a  hand  in  killing  the  four  at  Lancas 
ter,  and  shooting  at  the  Marlborough  shep- 
hard  :  But  upon  trial,  the  said  prisoners  were 
nil  of  them  acquitted  of  the  fact,  and  were 
either  released,  or  else  were,  with  others  of 
that  fort,  sent  for  better  security,  and  for  pre 
venting  further  trouble  of  the  like  kind,  to 
some  of  the  islands  below  Boston  toward 
Nantasket. 

About  this  time  Capt.  Mosely  was  sent 
with  a  company  of  soldiers  to  some  Indian 
plantations  upon  Merrimac  river,  as  high  as 
Pennycook,  but  they  found  no  Indians  there; 
those  that  belonged  to  the  place  having  with 
drawn  themselves  from  their  native  place, 
that  they  might  not  meddle  in  the  present 
quarrel,  as  is  confidently  believed  that  Woon- 
alonset  the  sachem  of  that  company  had  so  re 
solved.  That  coast  being  clear  of  the  ene 
mies,  Capt.  Mosely  soon  after  was  sent  up 
with  his  men  to  the  towns  westward  about 
Hadley,  if  it  might  be,  to  subdue  the  enemv, 
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as   from    the   former ;  they  being  the   inland  j  those  woods,   who  led  them  in  a  by  path,  by 


part  of  the  country  betwixt  the  sea  coast  and 
Connecticut  river  westward,  and  the  towns 
about  the  Massachusetts  bay  eastward,  where 
upon  some  persons  that  used  to  trade  with  the 
said  Nipnets,  were  sent  to  sound  them,  and 
find  how  they  stood  affected,  for  which  also 
there  was  the  more  reason,  because  they 
were  always  in  subjection  to  the  sachem  of 
Mount  Hope,  and  so  were  the  more  like  to 
engage  in  the  present  quarrel;  of  which  there 
had  been  sufficient  proof  already  ;  when  14th 
of  July,  some  of  the  Nipnet  Indians  next 
bordering  on  Philip's  country  set  upon  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Mendham,*  where  they 
killed  four  or  five  persons,  which  was  the  first 
mischief  done  upon  any  of  the  inhabitants 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  ac 
ted  as  was  said  by  one  Matoonas,  who  was 
father  to  him  that  had  committed  a  murder 
soon  after  Philip's  first  rebellion,  Anno.  1671. 
The  messenger  that  was  sent  thither,  brought 
word  back  that  they  found  the  said  Indians 
wavering :  the  young  men  very  surly  and 
insolent,  the  elder  ones  shewing  some  incli 
nation  to  maintain  the  wonted  peace.  Soon 
after,  July  28,  1675,  Capt.  Wheeler  was  sent 
to  assist  Capt.  Hutchinson  with  a  party  of  20 


which  means  they  got  thither  a  little  before 
the  Indians,  who  quickly  came  nocking  into 
the  town,  with  full  intent  to  destroy  it  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  by  special  providence 
the  inhabitants  were  all  gathered  to  the  prin 
cipal  bouse  of  the  village  (there  being  scarce 
20  in  the  town)  before  the  barbarous  mis 
creants  came  upon  them,  immediately  setting 
fire  upon  ail  the  dwelling  houses  with  most 
of  the  other  buildings  in  the  town,  save  that 
one  into  which  the  inhabitants  were  retired 
which  they  several  times  attempted  to  burn, 
but  were  almost  miraculously  defeated  of 
their  purpose  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God. 
In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen. 
For  when  they  had  for  two  days  assaulted 
that  poor  handful  of  helpless  people,  both 
night  and  day  pouring  in  shot  upon  them  in 
cessantly  with  guns,  and  also  thrusting  poles 
witli  fire  brands,  and  rags  dipt  in  brimstone 
tied  to  the  ends  of  them  to  fire  the  house;  at 
last  they  used  this  devilish  stratagem,  to  fill 
a  cart  with  hemp,  flax  and  other  combustible 
matter,  and  so  thrusting  it  backward  with 
poles  spliced  together  a  great  length,  after 
they  had  kindled  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  be 
gun  to  take  fire,  a  storm  of  rain  unexpectedly 


horse  to  treat  further  about  the    peace,   who  i  falling,  or  else   all   the  poor  people,  about  70 
going  first  to  Quabaog,  or  Brookfield,  (a  town   souls,  would  either    have   been  consumed  by 


situate  about  60  or  70  miles  from  Boston,  in 
the  road  of  Connecticut,  lying  about  25  miles 
from  the  said  river,  and  not  far  distant  from 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Nipnet  Indians)  the  in 
habitants  of  the  said  Brookfield  had  been  so 
deluded  by  those  treacherous  villains,  that 
fearing  no  danger,  they  obtained  of  those 
Nipuets,  the  promise  of  a  treaty  upon  the  3d 
of  August;  whereupon  some  of  the  chief  of 
the  town  rode  along  unarmed  with  the  said 
Wheeler  and  Hutchinson,  with  their  partv  of 
horse,  until  they  came  to  the  place  appointed  ; ;  came  with  forty-eight  dragoons  to  their  relief. 


merciless  flames,  or  else  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  their  cruel  enemies,  like  wolves 
continually  yelling  and  gaping  for  their  prey. 
Thus  was  that  distressed  company  strangely 
delivered,  who  have  forever  cause  to  say  with 
the  Psalmist,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath 
not  given  us  a  prey  to  their  teeth,  our  soul  is 
escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fow 
lers,  the  snare  is  broken  and  we  are  escaped. 
For  the  next  night  Major  Willard ,  by  accident, 
hearing  of  the  danger  the  people  were  in, 


but  finding  no  Indians,  so  secure  were  they, 
that  they  ventured  along  further,  to  find  the 
infidels  at  their  chief  town,  never  suspecting 


The  occasion  which  brought  Major  Willard, 
and  Capt.  Parker  of  Groton   with   forty-six 

more,  so  timely  to  their  relief,  was  this  ;   Major 
"\v: ii.. „  i  •     .  _ri_-     .       •     •    ..   r 


the  least  danger,  but  when  they  had  rode  four  i  Willard  in  pursuance  of  his  commission  from 
or  five  miles  that  way,  they  fell  into  an  am- j  the  governor  and  council,  was  upon  Wednes- 
bush  of  two  or  three  hundred  Indians,  laid  in  j  day,  August  4th,  in  the  morning,  marching  out 
such  a  narrow  passage,  betwixt  a  steep  hill  on  \  after  some  Indians  to  the  westward,  to  secure 
the  one  hand,  and  an  hideous  swamp  on  the  :  them  :  just  as  they  were  setting  forth,  some 
other,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  for  anv  of  of  the  people  of  Marlborough,  who  had  intel- 
them  to  escape,  eight  of  them  being  s!i:>:  '  ..'nee  (by  those  that  were  going  to  Connec- 


:lown  upon  the  plaoe  (whereof  three  were  of 
Brookfield)     and    three    mortally    wounded, 


ticut,    and    forced    to    return)    what   distress 
Bmokfield   was   in,  and    knowing   of  Major 


whereof  Capt.  Hutchinson  was  one;  Cnpt.  Willard's  purpose  to  go  out  that  morning  from 
Wheeler  was  also  near  losinar  his  life,  whose  j  Lancaster,  sent  a  post  to  acquaint  him  there- 
horse  was  shot  down  under  him  and  himself  with,  which,  though  it  did  not  find  him  ir.  the 
shot  through  the  bod  v,  so  that  all  manner  of  town,  yet  overtook  him  before  he  had  gone 
hopes  to  escape  had  been  removed  from  him, ,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  place  :  whereupon, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  son,  who  was,  by  God's  j  conceiving  it  more  needful  to  succour  Brook- 
good  providence,  near  or  next  unto  him,  this  •  geld  in  so  imminent  danger,  than  to  proceed 
son  being  of  undaunted  courage,  (notwith-  further  upon  his  intended  design,  he  altered 
standing  his  own  arm  was  broken  with  a  bill-  his  course  and  marched  directly  thither,  being 
let)  with  great  nimWeness  and  agility  of  body  about  30  miles  distant  when  the  tidings  were 
dismounted  himself,  and  speedily  mounted  brought  him  ;  so  he  arrived  there  that  night 


*  A  town  .imate  northward  frum  Mount  Hope,  within  j  ™'?'  seasonably,   about  an  hour   after   it   was 
36  miles  of  Boston.  i  dark,  or  else  in  all  probability  they  had   all 
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perished  before  the  relief  sent  up  from  Boston 
could  have  reached  thorn,  which  was  not  till 
three  days  after.  The  providence  of  God 
likewise  in  bringing  in  the  said  majorso  safely, 
fts  well  as  seasonably  to  their  relief  was  very 
remarkable  :  for  the  Indians  had  subtly  con 
trived  to  cut  off  all  relief  sent  before  it  could 
come  at  them,  by  laying  ambushes,  and  pla 
cing  their  scouts  at  two  or  three  miles  distance 
round  the  town  :  about  an  hundred  of  them 
were  lodged  at  an  house  not  far  off  in  the  way 
toward  Boston,  to  cut  ofF  any  succour  that 
might  come  from  thence  ;  but  it  is  supposed 
they  were  so  intense  upon  the  project  they 
were  about  for  firing  the  house,  concluding  it 
would  without  fail  take  place,  that  either  they 
did  not  mind  their  business  of  watching,  or 
made  such  a  noise  for  joy  thereof,  that  they 
did  not  hear  their  centincls  when  they  shot  off 
their  guns,  at  two  miles  distance.  It  is  said 
that  another  party  of  the  Indians  let  the  major 
and  his  company  purposely  pass  by  them, 
without  any  opposition,  waiting  for  the  blow 
to  be  given  at  their  first  approach  near  the 
house,  purposing  themselves  to  have  fallen 
tipon  their  rear,  and  so  to  have  cut  them  all 
off,  before  the  besieged  understood  any  thing 
thereof.  But  it  pleased  God  so  to  order 
things  in  providence,  that  no  notice  was  taken 
of  them  by  the  besiegers,  nor  were  they  at 
all  discerned  by  them,  till  they  had  made 
themselves  known  to  their  friends  ;  and  were 
admitted  within  the  court  of  God.  When  the 
enemy  had  notice  of  it  they  poured  in  their 
shot  abundantly  upon  them ;  but  they  were 
now  sheltered  from  the  danger  thereof;  only 
it  seems  their  horses  were  exposed  to  their 
fury,  as  many  of  them  were  maimed  and  kil 
led,  as  were  most  of  the  cattle  belonging  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  soon  after.  This 
honoured  person,  Major  Willard,  continued 
at  Brookfield,  after  this  famous  exploit  for  the 
preservation  of  the  poor  besieged  there,  divers 
weeks,  to  order  such  companies  as  were  sent 
up  that  way  for  the  securing  the  plantations 
on  that  side  of  the  country  ;  and  not  long  after 
he  went  himself  also  to  Hadley  upon  the  like  ser 
vice  of  the  country  in  the  present  war  ;  but 
after  sometime  spent  in  those  parts,  he  return 
ed  back  to  his  own  place,  to  order  the  affairs 
of  his  own  regiment,  much  needing  his  pre 
sence,  and  leaving  the  forces  about  Hadley 
under  the  command  of  the  major  of  that  regi 
ment. 

But  to  return  to  what  was  in  hand  before  : 
after  the  Indians  understood  that  succours 
were  come  in  to  the  besieged,  they  fired  all  that 
they  had  left  standing  for  their  own  shel 
ter,  while  they  had  besieged  the  place  before 
mentioned,  and  ran  all  away  into  their  own 
dens,  in  the  neighbouring  woods  :  however, 
it  was  confessed  by  one  of  themselves,  that 
the  enemy  had  80  of  their  men  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  business.  But  ere  we  pass 
any  further  in  pursuit  of  the  history  of  these 
matters,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  let  the  reader 
understand  the  horrible,  perfidious  and  treach 
erous  dealings  of  those  Nipnet  Indians,  who 
although  of  all  other  they  had  the  least  reason 
as  to  any  pretence  of  injury,  yet  did  most 
deceitfully  and  barbarously  join  with  Philip 
and  his  Indians,  after  they  had  been  several 
times  sent  unto  by  the  governor  and  council 
of  Massachusetts,  by  the  advice  of  Plymouth, 
to  have  prevented  their  rising,  as  well  as  the 
rising  of  the  Narragansets,  and  also  had  faith 


fully  promised  not  to  meddle  in  the  quarrel, 
as  may  more  fully  appear  by  the  engagement 
under  the  hands  of  their  sachems,  sometime 
before  Capt.  Ilutchinson  and  Capt.  Wheeler 
were  sent  up  to  them,  which  by  reason  of  the 
haste  and  unskilf'ulness  of  the  messengers  on 
that  behalf  sent,  is  not  so  fit  for  public  view: 
but  the  account  of  it  from  their  return,  was 
under  their  hand  and  oath,  July  2-i,  1675, 
when  Lieut.  Ephraim  Curtice  spake  with  five 
of  the  Nipnet  sachems,  four  too  many  to  gov 
ern  so  small  a  people,  but  lying  upon  the  head 
of  the  principal  Indian  territories  they  were, 
divided  into  so  many  small  parties,  two  of 
whom,  viz.  Sam,  sachem  of  Weshacum,  and 
Netaump,  were  executed  together  afterwards 
at  Boston.  All  of  them  did  at  that  time 
solemnly  renew  their  covenant  and  promise 
under  their  hands  to  come  to  Boston  to 
speak  further  with  the  governor;  instead  of 
which,  what  they  perfidiously  did  against 
Captain  Hutchinson  and  others,  hath  already 
been  declared. 

Upon  the  report  of  this  sad  disaster  that 
befol  the  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  forces 
were  sent  up  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Lathrop  and  others,  to  pursue  after  those 
Indians  harbouring  about  those  places,  and  if 
it  might  be  to  prevent  them  from  joining  with 
the  Indians  upon  Connecticut  river,  who  as 
yet  had  not  discovered  themselves  as  willing 
to  espouse  Philip's  interest,  but  rather  made 
some  semblance  to  the  contrary.  There  was 
much  time  spent  by  Major  Willard,  and  seve 
ral  companies  of  soldiers  left  under  his  com 
mand,  about  the  Nipnet  country,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  for  partly  by  the  treachery  of  some 
of  the  Indians  that  came  to  their  assistance, 
that  seemed  to  favour  the  English,  but  rather 
acted  in  behalf  of  the  enemy,  partly  by  the 
subtleties  of  the  enemies  themselves,  who 
could  easily  by  their  scouts  discern  the  approach 
of  our  soldiers,  and  by  thenimbleness  of  their 
feet  escape  them,  our  soldiers  could  never 
meet  with  any  of  them,  but  only  by  that 
means  driving  them  further  westward,  they 
outhered  all  the  Indians  they  could  to  their 
party  about  Pecomptuck,  alias  Deersfield, 
Swanscot,  and  Squeakeag,  where  some  plan 
tations  of  the  English  newly  began,  whom 
they  assaulted  in  the  next  place,  and  did  what 
mischief  they  could  upon  them. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  although  that 
worthy  patriot  and  experienced  soldier,  Major 
Willard,  hearing  of  the  distress  of  Brookfield 
by  some  that  were  travelling  to  Connecticut, 
was  the  first  that  relieved  the  distressed  peo 
ple  of  Quabaog  or  Brookfield,  yet  Major 
Pynchon  of  Springfield  also  by  accident  hear 
ing  of  their  calamity,  had  not  only  sent  word 
thereof  to  Hartford,  (from  whom  he  received 
a  supply  of  25  or  30  soldiers  under  Capt. 
Watts,  but  did  also  send  a  band  of  men  under 
Lieut.  Cooper  (afterwards  villainously  slain 
by  the  Springfield  Indians)  who,  with  those 
sent  from  Hartford,  and  some  Indians  belong 
ing  to  Springfield)  seemingly  forward  to  help 
the  English)  made  up  four  score  or  there 
abouts  :  these  marched  down  to  Brookfield 
the  same  day  that  Capt.  Lothrop  and  Capt. 
Beers  came  up  from  Massachusetts  who  having 
spent  sometime  in  searching  the  woods  about 
Springfield,  and  finding  none  of  the  Indians 
did  the  next  day  march  up  to  a  place  called 
Meminimisset  by  the  Indians,  where  Capt. 
Hutchinson  and  Capt.  Wheeler  were  assault 


ed,  and  finding  no  sign  of  any  Indians  amongst 
those  woods  and  swamps,  the  company  that 
came  from  Springfield,  left  the  soldiers  (who 
returned  to  their  quarters  at  Brookfield)  and 
and  went  up  themselves  further  northward, 
at  least  20  miles  from  the  said  Brookfield,  and 
finding  no  track  of  Indians  in  all  those  woods, 
they  returned  back  to  Springfield,  leaving 
enough  to  defend  the  people  of  Brookfield, 
and  the  garrison  there. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  the  Indians  by  this 
occasion  were  driven  more  westward  into  the 
woods  between  Hadley  and  Squakhead,* 
where  they  soon  effected  their  design,  viz. 
to  leaven  the  Indians  on  that  side  the  country 
with  the  same  prejudice  and  malice  against 
the  English,  with  which  they  themselves 
were  (though  without  cause)  embittered  ;  for 
in  a  few  days  the  device  took  place  amonst 
the  Hadley  and  Deerfield  Indians,  and  was 
presently  put  in  execution  by  the  said  Indians 
withdrawing  form  the  English  and  assisting 
Philip  and  the  Nipnets  to  spoil  and  destroy 
all  the  towns  westward,  as  soon  after  came  to 
pass:  yet  at  the  first  some  of  the  Hadley  In 
dians  pretended  real  friendship  to  the  English, 
and  offered  themselves  to  fight  against  Philip, 
but  the  Mohegin  Indians  that  car.K-  afterward 
from  Hartford  began  to  suspect  the  treachery 
of  the  other,  and  told  the  English  plainly, 
that  no  good  would  be  done,  while  any  of 
that  company  went  along  with  them  in  pur 
suit  of  the  enemy,  foras  was  said,  they  would 
always  give  some  shout  when  they  came  near 
the  enemy,  as  if  they  should  thereby  wish 
them  to  look  to  themselves  :  insomuch  that 
the  said  Hadley  Indians  fell  into  great  suspi 
cion  with  the  English,  and  for  a  proof  of  their 
fidelity,  they  were  required  to  bring  in  their 
arms  to  the  English,  but  that  very  night  they 
fled  away  from  their  dwellings  which  was  in 
a  wooden  fortification,  within  a  mile  of  Hat- 
field,  whereby  they  plainly  discovered  that 
they  had  secretly -plotted  to  join  with  Philip's 
party,  as  far  as  they  had  secretly  plotted  to 
join  with  Philip's  party,  as  far  as  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  them  any  eminent  ser 
vice.  Some  think  the  English  failed  in  point 
of  prudence,  not  managing  that  business  so 
warily  as  they  might,  which  if  they  had  done, 
their  defection  had  been  prevented,  but  it  is 
most  probable  that  Philip  had  hired  them  to 
his  own  quarrel,  by  sending  them  gifts  in  the 
spring  ;  and  that  the  body  of  the  said  Indians 
were  mostreadily  inclined  thereunto  :  but  the 
sachems  and  the  elder  ones  of  them,  seemed 
loth  at  first  to  engage  against  the  English.  In 
the  conclusion,  when  they  had  so  falsely  left 
their  dwellings,  and  were  running  after  Philip 
and  the  Nipnet  Indians  (at  that  time  harboured 
in  those  woods)  the  English  were  so  provoked 
that  were  under  Capts.  Lothrop  and  Beers, 
that  they  pursued  after  them  very  early  the 
next  morning,  and  overtook  them  about  ten 
miles  above  Hatfield,  at  a  place  called  Sugar- 
loaf  hill,  and  had  a  small  skirmish  with  them, 
wherein  there  were  nine  orten  of  the  English 
slain,  and  about  26  Indians  :  yet  the  rest  es 
caped,  and  so  joined  with  Philip  and  his  com- 
presently  after  which  accident,  they  were  so 
emboldened,  that  upon  the  first  of  Sept.  about 
seven  days  after,  they  set  upon  Deerfield,  kil 
led  one  man,  and  laid  most  of  the  houses  in 
ashes.  About  two  or  three  days  after  they 
fell  upon  Squakeag,  another  new  plantation. 

*  No/lhfield,,  fifty  miles  up  the  river  from  Hadley. 
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likfcn  ur.h's  higher  up  the  river,  above  Deer- 
fseld,  where  they  killed  nine  or  ten  of  the  people, 
the  rest  hardly  escaped  into  the  garrison  house. 
The  next  day,  this  disaster  not  being  known, 
Capt.  Beers,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  with  36 
men,  was  sent  up  to  the  said  Squakeag,  with 
supplies  both  of  men  and  provisions  to  secure 
the  small  garrison  there,  but  before  they  came 
very  near  the  town,  they  wore  set  upon  by 
many  hundreds  of  Indians  out  of  the  bushes 
by  a  swamp  side.  By  this  sudden  surprisal, 
Capt.  Beers  (who  was  known  to  fight  valiantly 
to  the  very  last)  with  about  20  of  his  men, 
were  slain,  the  rest  flying  back  to  Hadley. 
Here  the  barbarous  villains  showed  their  inso 
lent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  ever  before, 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  slain,  and 
und  fixing  them  upon  poles  near  the  highway, 
and  not  only  so,  but  one  (if  not  more)  was 
found  with  a  chain  hooked  into  his  under  jaw, 
and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  (it  is 
feared  he  was  hung  up  alive)  by  which  means 
they  thought  to  daunt  and  discourage  any  that 
might  come  to  their  relief,  and  also  to  terrify 
those  that  should  be  the  spectators  of  so  sad 
an  object;  insomuch  that  Major  Treat,  with 
his  company,  going  up  two  days  after  to  fetch 
off  the  residue  of  the  garrison,  were  solemnly 
affected  with  that  doleful  sight,  which  made 
them  make  the  more  haste  to  bring  down  the 
garrison,  not  waiting  for  any  opportunity  to 
take  revenge  upon  the  enemy,  having  but  100 
with  him,  too  few  for  such  a  purpose.  Capt. 
Appleton  going  up  after  him,  met  him  coming 
down,  and  would  willingly  have  persuaded 
them  to  have  turned  back,  to  see  if  they  could 
have  made  any  spoil  upon  the  enemy,  but  the 
greater  part  advised  to  the  contrary,  so  that 
they  were  all  forced  to  return  with  what  they 
could  carry  away,  leaving  the  rest  fora  booty 
to  the  enemy,  who  shall  ere  long,  pay  a  sad 
reckoning  for  their  robberies  and  cruelties,  in 
the  time  appointed  :  but  the  sufferings  of  the 
English  were  not  as  yet  come  to  their  height, 
for  after  they  were  come  to  Hadley,  the  com 
mander  in  chief  takingcounsel  with  the  officers 
of  the  soldiers,  ordered  them  that  were  then 
present,  to  garrison  the  towns  about ;  some  to 
be  at  Northampton,  Hatfield  and  Deerfield, 
and  some  to  remain  at  Hadley,  where  were 
the  head-quarters  of  the  English.  But  per 
ceiving  that  little  good  was  to  be  done  upon 
the  enemy  in  those  parts,  it  was  agreed  that 
what  corn  was  leftat  Deerfield,  beingthreshed 
out  as  well  as  they  could  in  those  tumults 
(above  3000  bushels  was  supposed  to  be  there 
standing  in  stack)  should  be  brought  to  Had 
ley,  and  to  wait  further  time  to  fight  the  ene 
my.  It  came  to  Capt.  Lothrop's  turn,  or 
rather  it  was  his  choice  with  about  80  men  to 
guard  several  carts  laden  with  corn  and  other 
goods.  The  company  under  Capt.  Mosely 
then  quartering  at  Deerfield,  intended  that 
day  to  pursue  after  the  enemy.  But  upon 
Sept.  18,  that  most  fatal  day,  the  saddest  that 
ever  befel  New  England,  as  the  company 
under  Capt.  Lothrop  were  marching  along 
with  the  carts,  (it  may  be  too  securely)  never 
apprehending  danger  so  near,  they  were 
suddenly  set  upon  and  almost  all  cut  off, 
(90  killed,  teamsters  included)  not  above  7  or 
8  escaping  :  which  great  defeat  came  to  pass 
by  the  unadvised  proceedings  of  the  captain 
who  was  himself  slain  in  the  first  assault)  al 
though  ho  wanted  neither  courage  nor  skill  to 
leadhis  soldiers  ;  buthaving  taken  up  a  wrong 


notion  about  the  best  way  and  manner  of  fight 
ing  with  the  Indians  (which  he  was  always 
wont  to  argue  for)  viz.  that  it  were  best  to 
deal  with  the  Indians  in  their  own  way,  i.  e. 
by  skulking  behind  trees,  and  taking  their 
aim  at  single  persons,  which  is  the  usual 
manner  of  the  Indians  fighting  one  with  another; 
but  herein  was  his  great  mistake,  in  not  con 
sidering  the  great  disadvantage  a  smaller  com 
pany  would  have  in  dealing  that  way  with  a 
greater  multitude:  for  if  five  have  todcal  with 
one,  they  may  surround  him,  and  every  one 
take  his  aim  at  him,  while  he  can  level  at  but 
one  of  his  enemies  at  a  time  :  which  gross 
mistake  of  his,  was  the  ruin  of  a  choice  com 
pany  of  young  men,  the  very  flower  of  the 
county  of  Essex,  all  culled  out  of  the  towns 
belonging  to  that  county,  none  of  which  were 
ashamed  to  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate  : 
their  dear  relationsathome  mourningfor  them, 
like  Rachel  for  her  children,  and  would  not 
be  comforted,  not  only  because  they  were 
not,  but  because  they  were  so  miserably  lost. 
The  like  mistake  was  conceived  to  be  the 
reason  of  the  loss  of  the  former  persons  slain 
with  the  said  Lothrop,  pursuing  the  Indians 
that  ran  away  from  Hadley,  and  of  the  20  slain 
with  Capt.  Beers,  men,  who  belook  themsel 
ves,  at  first  to  the  trees,  and  at  the  last  a  few 
got  to  their  horses  soon  after  the  captain  was 
shot  down.  For  had  he  ordered  his  men  to 
march  in  a  body,  as  some  of  his  fellow  com 
manders,  advised,  either  backward  or  for 
ward,  in  reason  they  had  not  lost  a  quarter  of 
the  number  of  them  that  fell  that  day  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  For  the  Indians,  notwith 
standing  their  subtlety  and  cruelty,  durst  not 
look  an  Englishman  in  the  face  in  the  open 
field  nor  were  they  ever  yet  known  to  kill 
any  man  with  their  guns,  unless  when  they 
could  he  m  wait  for  him  in  ambush,  or  behind 
some  shelter,  taking  aim  undiscovered ;  so 
that  it  was  judged  by  those  that  escaped,  that 
there  were  7  or  800  Indians  at  least  that 
encountered  the  company  of  80  English,  yet 
if  they  had  kept  together  in  a  body,  and 
fought  marching,  they  might  have  escaped  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  with  little  loss  m  com 
parison  of  what  they  sustained.  For  the 
valiant  and  successful  Capt.  Mosely,  and  his 
lieut.  coming  (though  too  late)  to  their  rescue, 
marched  through  and  through  that  great  body  j 
of  Indians,  and  yet  came  off  with  little  or  no 
loss  in  comparison  of  the  other.  And  having 
fought  all  those  Indians  for  five  or  six  hours 
upon  a  march,  lost  not  above  two  men  all  that 
while,  nor  received  other  damage  except  that 
8  or  9  were  wounded,  who  were  carried  to 
their  quarters  at  night  at  Hadley,  whereas  if 
these  had  proceeded  in  the  same  way  of  fight 
ing  A3  Capt.  Lothrop  did  in  the  morning,  they 
might  have  been  surrounded,  and  so  have 
been  served  as  the  former  were  :  but  God 
had  otherwise  determined  in  his  secret  coun 
sel,  and  therefore  that  was  hid  from  the  one, 
which  was  a  means  to  preserve  the  other  com 
pany. 

Other  relief  was  also  seasonably  sent  in, 
viz.  a  company  of  English  and  Mohegin  or 
Pequod  Indians  under  the  command  of  Major 
Treat,  who  was  in  the  morning  inarching 
another  way,  viz.  up  toward  Squakeag  to 
seek  after  the  enemy  that  way,  with  about 
100  soldiers,  Indians  and  English,  upon  whose 
approach,  the  enemy,  pretty  well  acquainted 
by  this  last  encounter  with  the  valour  of  the 


English,  immediately  went  clear  away,  giv 
ing  Major  Treat  and  Capt.  Mosely,  who  re 
turned  to  Deerfield  that  night,  an  opportunity 
•  to  bury  the  slain  the  next  day.  As  Capt. 
Mosely  came  upon  the  Indians  in  the  morn 
ing,  he  found  them  stripping  tthe  slain,  amongst 
whom  was  one  Robert  Dutch,  of  Ipswich, 
having  been  sorely  wounded  by  a  bullet  that 
raised  to  his  skull,  and  then  mauled  by  the 
Indian  hatchets,  was  left  for  dead  by  the  sav 
ages,  and  stnpt  by  them  of  all  but  his  skin  ; 
yet  when  Capt.  Mosely  came  near,  he  almost 
miraculously,  as  one  raised  from  the  dead, 
came  towards  the  English,  to  their  no  small 
amazement ;  by  whom  being  received  and 
clothed,  he  was  carried  off  to  the  next  garri 
son,  and  is  living  and  in  perfect  health  at  this 
day.  May  he  be  to  the  friends  and  relations 
of  the  rest  of  the  slain  an  emblem  of  their 
more  perfect  resurrection  at  the  last  day  to 
receive  their  crowns  among  the  rest  of  the 
martyrs  that  have  laid  down  and  ventured 
their  lives,  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  their 
religion,  as  well  as  love  to  their  country. 

This  sore  defeat  of  Capt.  Lothrop  and  his 
men,  was  the  more  to  be  lamented,  in  that 
(falling  out  so  soon  after  two  other  of  the  like 
nature)  it  so  emboldened  the  enemy,  that  they 
durst  soon  after  adventure  upon  considerable 
towns,  though  well  garrisoned  with  soldiers, 
and  gave  them  occasion  of  most  insolently 
braving  the  garrison  at  Deerfield  the  next  day, 
hanging  up  the  garments  of  the  English  in 
sight  of  the  soldiers,  yet  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  However,  it  pleased  God,  who  is 
always  wont  to  remember  his  people  in  their 
low  estate,  to  put  such  a  restraint  upon  them, 
that  when  they  passed  very  near  the  garrison 
house  at  Deerfield,  wherein  were  not  left 
above  27  soldiers)  their  captain  using  this 
stratagem,  to  cause  his  trumpet  to  sound,  as 
if  he  had  another  troop  near  by  to  be  called 
together,  they  turned  another  way  and  made 
no  attempt  upon  the  house  where  that  small 
number  was,  which  if  they  had  done  with  any 
ordinary  resolution,  so  small  a  handful  of  men 
coald  hardly  have  withstood  the  force  of  so 
many  hundreds  as  were  then  gathered  together. 

What  loss  the  enemy  sustained  by  the  resis 
tance  of  Capt.  Lothrop  and  his  men,  (who 
no  doubt  being  all  resolute  young  men,  and 
seeing  they  should  be  forced  by  the  hard  law 
of  the  sword  to  forego  their  lives,  held  them 
at  as  high  a  rate  as  they  could)  is  not  certainly 
known.  It  hath  since  been  confessed  by  some 
of  the  Indians  themselves,  that  they  lost  96 
of  their  men  that  day.  Capt.  Mosely's  men 
coming  suddenly  upon  them  when  they  were 
pillaging  of  the  dead,  fell  upon  them  with 
such  a  smart  assault,  that  they  drove  them 
presently  into  a  swamp,  following  them  so 
close,  that  forsevenmilcstogether,  they  fought 
them  upon  a  march,  charging  them  through 
and  through.  Perez  Savage,  and  Mr.  Picker 
ing,  his  lieutenants,  deserve  no  little  part  of 
the  honour  of  that  day's  service,  being  some 
times  called  to  lead  the  company  in  the  front, 
while  Capt.  Mosely  took  a  little  breath,  who 
was  almost  melted  with  labouring,  command 
ing,  and  leading  las  men  through  the  midst  of 
the  enemy. 

The  Indians  gathered  together  in  those 
parts,  appearing  so  numerous,  and,  as  might 
justly  be  supposed,  growing  more  confident 
by  some  of  their  late  successes,  and  the  num 
ber  of  our  men  being  after  this  sad  rate  dimin- 
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iahod,  recruits  also  not  being  suddenly  expect 
ed,  at  so  great  a  distance  as  an  hundred  miles 
from  all  supplies,  the  commander  in  chief  with 
the  officers,  saw  a  necessity  of  fighting-  that 
garrison  at  Deerfield,  employing  the  forces 
they  had  to  secure  and  strengthen  the  three 
next  towns  below  upon  Connecticut  river. 
And  it  was  well  that  counsel  was  thought 
upon;  for  now  those  wretched  caitiffs  begin 
to  talk  of  great  matters,  hoping  that  by  de 
grees  they  might  destroy  all  the  towns  there 
abouts,  as  they  had  already  begun :  their 
Iiopes,  no  doubt,  were  not  a  little  heigthened 
by  the  accession  of  the  Springfield  Indians  to 
their  party,  who  had  in  appearance  all  this 
time  stood  the  firmest  to  the  interest  of  the 
English  of  all  the  rest  in  those  parts  :  but  they 
all  hanging  together,  like  serpent's  eggs,  were 
easily  persuaded  to  join  with  those  of  Hadley 
(there  being  so  near  alliance  between  them, 
for  the  sachem  of  the  Springfield  Indians  was 
father  of  Hadley  sachem)  not  only  by  the  suc 
cess  of  their  treacherous  and  blood  thirsty 
companions,  but  by  the  same  inbred  mahco 
and  antipathy  against  the  English  manners  and 
religion. 

The  inhabitants  of  Springfield  were  not  in 
sensible  of  their  danger,  and  therefore  had 
upon  the  first  breaking  forth  of  those  troubles 
been  treating  with  their  Indians,  and  had  receiv 
ed  from  them  the  firmest  assurance  and  pledges 
of  their  faithfulness  and  friendship  that  could 
bo  imagined  or  desired,  both  by  covenant,  pro 
mises,  and  hostages  given  for  security,  so  as 
no  doubt  was  left  in  any  of  their  minds:  yet 
did  these  faithless  and  ungrateful  monsters  plot 
with  Philip's  Indians  to  burn  and  destroy  all 
Springfield,  as  they  had  done  Brookfield  be 
fore.  To  that  end  they  sent  cunningly  and 
enticed  away  the  hostages  from  Hartford, 
where  they  were  perhaps  too  securely  watched 
over,  a  day  or  two  before  :  then  receiving 
about  three  hundred  of  Philip's  Indians  into 
their  fort,  privately  in  the  night  time,  so  as 
they  were  neither  discerned  or  suspected. 
Yea  so  confident  were  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  were  most  conversant  with  the  Indians  at 
their  fort,  that  they  would  not  believe  there 
was  any  such  plot  in  hand,  when  it  was 
strano'ely  revealed  by  one  Toto,  an  Indian  at  j 
Windsor,  (about  18  or  20  miles  below  Spring- ' 
field,  upon  the  same  river)  better  affected  to ! 
the  English,  and  so  by  post  tidings  brought  to  ' 
Springfield  the  night  before,  insomuch  that 
the  lieutenant  of  the  town,  Cooper  by  name, 
was  so  far  from  believing  the  stratagem,  that 
in  the  morning  himself  with  another  would 
venture  to  ride  up  to  the  fort,  to  see  whether 
things  were  so  or  not.  The  fort  was  about  a 
mile  from  the  town  ;  when  he  came  within  a 
little  thereof,  he  met  these  bloody  and  deceit 
ful  monsters,  newly  issued  out  of  their  Equus 
Trojanus  to  act  their  intended  mischief;  they 
presently  fired  upon  him,  divers  of  them,  and 
shot  him  in  several  places  through  the  body, 
yet  being  a  man  of  stout  courage,  he  kept  his 
horse  till  he  recovered  the  next  garrison  house, 
his  companion  they  shot  dead  upon  the  place  ; 
by  this  means  giving  a  sad  alarm  to  the  town 
of  their  intended  mischief,  which  was  instantly 
fired  in  all  places  where  there  no  garrisons. 
The  poor  people  having  not  an  officer  to  lead 
them  being  like  sheep  ready  for  the  slaughter, 
and  no  doubt  the  whole  town  had  been  totally 
destroyed,  but  that  a  report  of  the  plot  being 
carried  about  over  night,  Major  Treat  came 


from  Westfield  time  enough  for  their  rescue, 
but  wanting  boats  to  transport  his  men,  could 
not  do  so  much  as  he  desired.  Major  Pyn- 
chon  coming  from  Hadley  with  Capt.  Apple- 
ton  and  what  forces  they  could  bring  along 
with  them,  32  houses  being  first  consumed, 
preserved  the  rest  of  the  town  from  being 
turned  to  ashes,  in  which  the  over  credulous 
inhabitants  might  now  see  (what  before  they 
would  not  now  believe  at  the  burning  Major 
Pynchon's  barns  and  stables  a  few  days  be 
fore,  to  the  very  great  damage  of  the  owner) 
the  faithless  and  deceitful  friendship  among 
these  perfidious,  cruel  and  hellish  monsters. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  said  dwellings,  the 
saddest  to  behold  was  the  house  of  Mr.  Pela- 
tiah  Clover,  minister  of  the  town,  tarnished 
with  a  brave  library,  which  he  had  but  newly 
brought  back  from  a  garrison  wherein  it  had 
been  for  some  tune  before  secured,  but  as  if 
the  danger  had  been  over  with  them,  the  said 
minister,  a  great  student,  and  an  hilluo  libro- 
rum,  being  impatient  for  w;mt  of  his  books, 
brought  them  back  to  his  great  sorrow,  fit  for 
a  bonfire  for  the  proud  insulting  enemy.  Of 
all  the  mischiefs  done  by  the  said  enemy  be 
fore  that  day  the  burning  of  this  town  of 
Springfield  did  more  than  any  other  discover 
the  said  actors  to  be  the  children  of  the  devil, 
full  of  all  subtlety  and  malice,  there  having 
been  for  about  40  years  so  good  correspon 
dence  betwixt  the  English  of  that  town  and 
the  neighbouring  Indians.  But  in  them  is 
made  ^ood  what  is  said  in  the  Psalm,  That 
though  their  words  were  smoother  than  oil, 
yet  were  they  drawn  swords. 

After  some  little  time  spent  in  garrisoning 
the  place,  and  helping  the  inhabitants  to  secure 
what  they  had  left,  the  English  soldiers  most 
of  them  returned  back  to  Hadley,  their  head 
quarters,  and  Major  Pynchon  being  so  full  of 
incumbrances,  by  reason  of  the  late  spoils  done 
to  himself,  and  his  neighbours  at  Springfield, 
could  not  any  longer  attend  the  service  of  com 
manding  in  chief  as  he  had  done  before, 
wherefore  being  according  to  his  earnest  re 
quest  of  the  council  eased  of  that  burden  ; 
Capt.  Samuel  Appleton  was  ordered  to  suc 
ceed  in  taking  the  charge  of  the  soldiers  left 
in  those  upper  towns,  by  whose  industry, 
skill  and  courage,  those  towns  werepreserved 
from  running  the  same  fate  with  the  rest, 
wholly  or  in  part  so  lately  turned  into  nshes. 
For  the  enemy  growing  very  confident  by  the 
late  successes,  carno  with  all  their  fury  the 
l!)th  i>f  October  following  upon  Hatfield,  hop- 
in"  no  less  than  to  do  the  like  mischief  to  them, 
they  had  done  to  Springfield.  But  according 
to  the  good  Providence  of  Almighty  God, 
Major  Treat  was  newly  returned  to  North 
ampton,  CHpt.  Mosely  and  Capt.  Poole  were 
then  garrisoning  the  said  Hatfield,  and  Capt. 
Appleton  for  the  like  end  quartering  at  Had 
ley,  when  on  a  sudden  7  or  800  of  the  enemy 
came  upon  the  town  in  all  quarters,  having 
first  killed  or  taken  two  or  three  scouts  belong 
ing  to  Capt.  Mosely's  company  :  but  they 
were  so  well  entertained  on  all  hands  where 
they  attempted  to  break  in  upon  the  town, 
that  they  found  it  too  hot  for  them.  Major 
Appleton  with  great  courage  defending  one 
end  of  the  town,  and  Capt.  Poole  the  other 
end  j  that  they  were  by  the  resolution  of  tie 
English  instantly  beaten  off,  without  doing 
much  harm.  Capt.  Applcton's  Serjeant  was  j 
mortally  wounded  just  by  his  side,  another  i 


bullet  passing  through  his  own  hair,  by  that 
whisper  telling  him  that  death  was  very  near, 
but  did  him  no  other  harm.  Night  coining 
on,  it  could  not  be  discerned  what  loss  tin-  ene 
my  sustained,  divers  were  seen  to  fall,  some 
run  through  a  small  river,  others  cast  their  guns 
into  the  water,  it  being  their  manner  to  ven 
ture  as  much  to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  friends,  as  to  defend  them  when  alive. 

At  last  after  burning  of  some  few  barns  j 
with  some  other  buildings,  the  enemy  hasted 
away  as  fast  as  they  came  on,  leaving  the 
English  to  bless  God  who  had  so  mercifully 
delivered  them  from  the  fury  of  their  mer 
ciless  foes,  who  had  in  conceit  without  doubt, 
devoured  thorn  all  :  But  this  resolute  and 
valiant  repulse,  put  such  a  check  upon  the 
pride  of  the  enemy,  that  they  made  no  further 
attempt  upon  any  of  those  towns  for  the  pre 
sent,  but  winter  drawing  on,  they  retired  all 
of  them  to  their  general  rendezvous  at  Nar- 
ragansct,  plotting  their  general  design  of  ac 
complishing  their  intended  mischief  against 
the  English  the  next  spring. 

Our  western  plantations  upon  Connecticut 
river,  the  stage  whereon  were  acted  the  most 
remarkable  passages  of  this  barbarous  war 
hitherto,  was  soon  after  removed  into  many 
other  places  of  the  country  in  the  winter  and 
spring  following,  whither  our  discourse  inu^t 
in  the  next  place  pursue  it.  There  was  not 
any  great  matter  acted  by  the  enemy  amongst 
the  .plantations  upon  the  great  river  during 
the  winter,  after  the  assault  made  upon  Hat- 
field,  October  19th.  It  is  evident  that  the 
body  of  them  returned  to  Narraganset  upon 
the  approach  of  the  winter,  which  set  in  more 
early  than  it  used  in  other  years.  Where 
Philip  bestowed  himself  in  the  winter  season 
is  not  so  certain ;  some  say  that  he  repaired 
further  westward,  to  try  his  fortune  with 
those  Indians  that  lie  towards  Albany  near 
the  Dutch  river  :  Others  more  probably  con 
ceive  that  he  lay  hid  in  some  part  of  the 
Narraganset  country  ;  for  though  he  was  not 
certainly  known  to  be  about  the  fort  at  Nar 
raganset,  when  it  was  taken  by  our  forces  in 
the  winter,  yet  as  soon  as  ever  they  wen- 
driven  out  of  the  country  in  February,  he  was 
found  amongst  them  that  did  the  mischief  at 
Lancaster  in-that  month. 

Some  straggling  parties  of  them  remained 
about  Northampton,  Westfield  and  Springfield 
sometimeafter  their  defeat  at  Halfietd  :  Seven 
or  eight  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton  in 
the  end  of  October,  venturing  to  fetch  in  some 
of  their  harvest,  that  was  left  somewhere  out 
of  town,  were  in  danger  of  being  surprised, 
having  laid  their  arms  under  their  cart,  so 
that  being  destitute  of  means  to  make  their 
defence,  they  were  glad  to  fly  away  with  the 
horses  out  of  their  carts,  leaving  what  they 
were  about  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Indians 
that  assaulted  them.  Major  Tre::i  upon  hear- 
ng  the  alarm,  presently  repaired  thither,  but 
could  not  come  time  enough  to  destroy  any 
f  the  enemy,  nor  yet  to  prevent  their  burn 
ing  of  four  or  five  houses,  with  two  or  three 
Imrns  that  stood  somewhat  out  of  the  town. 
Within  a  little  time  after  they  killed  three  of 
the  same  town,  as  they  were  ;  -York  in  a 
meadow  not  far  from  the  town:  They  intend- 
-,]  abo  to  have  burned  the  mil!,  but  it  was  too 
well  guarded  by  two  files  of  musketeers 
lodged  there  for  the  purpose,  who  put  them 
beside  their  intent.  Six  or  seven  persons 
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from  Springfield  soon  after  going  to  the  mill 
at  West  field  (that  which  belonged  to  their 
own  being  burne-J  October  5th)  and  venturing 
without  arms,  three  of  them  were  killed  by 
some  of  the  enemy  ;  who  took  the  advantage 
also  to  burn  four  or  five  houses  that  belonged 
to  the  said  Westfield  :  But  by  the  end  of 
November  the  coast  was  pretty  clear  of  them, 
except  some  few  of  them  th:it  lay  lurking  in  the 
swamps  thereabouts  all  the  winter,  doing 
some  small  mischief  upon  some  out  dwell 
ings  of  Springfield. 

The  expedition  into  the  Narragansct  coun 
try  following  in  order  in  the  next  place  to  be 
related  ;  but  before  we  come  thither,  a  little 
notice  must  be  taken  by  the  way,  of  an  unsuc 
cessful  attempt  upon  the  Indians  about  Has- 
sanemesit*  and  Popachuog,  whither  Capt. 
Henchman  was  sent  in  the  beginning  of  No 
vember;  where  also  Capt.  Still  was  ordered 
lo  meet  him  with  another  company  from 
Cambridge,  with  intent  to  have  beat  up  the 
Indian  quarters  in  those  parts :  They  being 
known  to  have  had  an  hand  in  the  outrages 
committed  upon  those  that  belonged  to  Marl- 
borough  and  Mendham,  cutting  off"  the  scalp 
of  a  miller's  boy,  who  is  yet  alive. 

November  1st,  1675. — Capt.  Henchman 
marched  out  of  Boston,  intending  to  visit  the 
Indians  about  Hassanemesit  :  The  third  day 
they  saw  some  fires  of  the  Indians,  yet  could 
not  meet  with  those  that  made  them :  The 
•ithdavthey  marched  to  some  part  of  the  Indian 
plantations  called  Hassanemesit :  The  captain 
would  have  taken  up  his  quarters  a  mile  on 
this  side  but  some  of  his  officers  overruled 
him,  to  whose  importunity  he  gave  way,  and 
marched  a  mile  further  towards  the  enemy, 
and  by  that  means  saved  the  miller's  youth, 
taken  the  week  before  from  Marlborough; 
for  in  the  morning,  very  early,  as  the  scouts 
were  looking  out  they  spied  a  wigwam,  where 
some  Indians  that  had  carried  away  the  youth, 
had  lodged  all  night,  or  in  some  wigwam  near 
by.  When  the  Indians  saw  our  soldiers, 
they  hasted  away  and  left  the  Marlborough 
youth  behind  them,  who  by  that  means  es 
caped  their  hands.  Our  men  under  capt. 
Henchman  marched  on  to  Poppachuog,  and 
finding  the  Indians  all  fled,  (although  they 
perceived  by  a  messenger,  accidentally  sent 
back,  that  the  Indians  followed  them  all  the 
•way  they  marched)  they  came  back  to  Mend- 
ham  to  settle  things  in  that  town.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  informed  them  of  some  wig 
wams  about  ten  miles  off:  The  captain  with 
Philip  Curtice,  his  lieut.  resolved  to  give 
them  a  carnisado  in  their  wigwams  that  night  : 
To  that  end  they  mounted  22  upon  horses, 
riding  up  ten  miles  into  the  woods,  and  when 
they  came  near  the  wigwams,  they  dismount 
ed,  and  intended  presently  to  march  up,  and 
give  an  assault  upon  them,  after  they  had  first 
gave  a  shout  to  fright  the  enemy  :  They  or 
dered  one  half  to  follow  the  lieutenant,  the 
other  to  follow  the  captain,  when  they  came 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  place-,  their 
dogs  began  to  bark,  at  which  they  stopped, 
and  by  marching  again,  intended  presently 
to  fire  it  upon  them,  but  the  captain's  foot 
slipping,  he  could  hardly  recover  himself, 
when  suddenly  looking  behind  him,  he  saw 
no  man  following  him  :  The  lieutenant  had 
five  behind  him,  who  with  those  five  reso 
lutely  fired  on  that  side  he  was  appointed  to 
*  tiiuuaiiiues  called  Hassanamisco.  now  Oration. 


make  the  assault  upon;  but  they  were  re 
pulsed  by  the  Indians,  who  firing  out  of  their 
dens,  shot  down  the  lieutenant  and  ano 
ther,  the  rest  presently  ran  away  to  a  fence  : 
The  captain  with  all  veliemency  urged  them 
to  stay  ;  they  replied,  thev  went  back  only  to 
charge,  yet  went  clear  away  by  which  means, 
together  with  the  cowardice  of  the  former,  so 
sad  a  loss  befel  the  company,  as  could  not 
easily  be  repaired:  However  the  enemy  pre 
sently  deserted  the  wigsvarn  and  gave  our  men 
the  next  day  an  opportunity  to  fetch  off  their 
two  dead  men,  and  bury  them;  and  so  with 
grief  and  shame  they  were  constrained  to  re 
turn  to  their  quarters  at  Mendham,  to  whose 
inhabitants  they  gave  notice  of  200  bushels 
of  corn  belonging  to  the  Indians,  that  might 
have  been  preserved,  which  for  want  of  hands 
was  lost  by  the  fire,  that  the  enemy  might  riot 
lie  benefitted  thereby.  It  appears  by  the  fore 
going  passage  that  the  time  of  our  deliverance 
ivas  not  yet  come,  and  that  God  had  further 
trials  to  acquaint  us  with  before  he  would  turn 
his  hand  upon  our  enemies.  But  it  pleased 
the  Lord  so  to  order  things  that  they  them 
selves  fell  into  that  pit  they  were  digging  for 
others,  as  shall  appear  more  fully  in  what 
follows. 

The  English  plantations  about  Hadley  be 
ing  for  the  present  set  a  little  at  liberty  by 
the  Indians  drawing  off,  like  seamen  after  a 
storm,  counted  it  their  best  course  to  repair 
their  tackling  against  another  that  may  be 
next  coming,  wherefore  the  inhabitants  con 
cluded  it  the  safer  way  to  make  a  kind  of 
barncado  about  their  towns,  by  setting  up  pal- 
lisadoes  or  cleft  wood,  about  eight  feet  long, 
as  it  were  to  break  the  force  of  any  sudden 
assault  which  the  Indians  might  make  upon 
them  ;  which  counsel  proved  very  successful ; 
for  although  it  be  an  inconsiderable  defence 
against  a  warlike  enemy,  that  hath  strength 
enough  and  confidence  to  besiege  a  place,  yet 
it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any  sudden  assault 
of  such  a  timorous  and  barbarous  enemy  as 
these  were,  for  although  they  did  afterwards 
in  the  spring  break  through  these  palhsadoes 
at  Northampton,  yet  as  soon  as  ever  they  be 
gan  to  be  repulsed,  they  saw  themselves  like 
wolves  in  a  pound,  that  they  could  not  fly 
away  at  their  pleasure,  so  they  never  ven 
tured  to  break  through  afterwards  upon  any 
of  the  towns  so  secured. 

As  for  thoso  of  Springfield  they  were  now 
and  then  alarmed  with  a  few  skulking  Indians 
lurking  about  in  the  adjacent  woods  ;  as  once 
at  the  Long  Meadosv,  where  half  a  score  of 
them  were  seen  about  an  house  remote  from 
the  town,  who  were  pursued  by  a  party  of 
the  English  towards  Windsor,  and  so  es 
caped,  after  the  English  had  made  one  shot 
upon  them,  not  knowing  certainly  how  many 
they  killed.  So  at  another  time,  a  few  of 
those  barbarous  wretches  killed  a  poor  man 
belonging  to  Springfield,  as  he  was  going  to 
his  house  to  look  after  his  corn,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  after  they  had  killed 
the  man  they  burnt  down  his  house  ;  yet  at 
tempted  no  further  mischief  on  that  part  of 
the  town  that  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
flames,  October  5.  By  which  it  is  evident, 
that  all  the  number  of  Indians  that  had  as 
saulted  them  before,  had  withdrawn  them 
selves  now  to  their  winter  quarters,  some  to 
the  Dutch  river,  but  the  greatest  number  of 
them,  to  be  sure  were  found  in  the  winter  at 


the  Narraganset  f'urt,  where  we  shall  leave 
them  for  the  present  till  the  forces  of  the 
united  colonies  shall  fire  them  out  of  their 
nests. 

The  soldiers  continuing  some  time  at  Hat- 
field  after  this  victory,  as  we  may  well  call  it, 
(for  it  seems  to  have  given  the  first  check  to 
the  rage  of  the  heathen  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  united  colonies,  they  have  been  ob 
served  ever  since  to  have  been  on  the  losing 
hand,  seldom  or  ever  daring  to  meet  our 
soldiers  in  the  open  field,  unless  when  they 
had  very  great  advantage  as  to  their  numbers 
or  covert  of  the  woods  and  bushes  :  Although 
like  some  raging  beasts  they  have  done 
much  mischief  several  times  since,  when  they 
were  ready  to  expire,  or  when  the  pangs  of 
death  were  coming  upon  them)  our  forces 
were  all  called  home,  save  some  left  for  gar 
risoning  the  towns  thereabouts. 

The  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies 
taking  into  serious  consideration  the  present 
state  of  things,  viz.  that  there  were  before 
this  time  so  many  hundreds  gathered  together 
into  one  body,  and  that  there  was  great  rea 
son  to  fear,  if  they  were  let  alone  till  the 
next  spring  thev  might  all  rise  together  as  ona 
man  round  about  us  and  that  one  after  another 
might  easily  be  destroyed,  before  any  help 
could  be  despatched  to  them.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  sharpness  of  the  winter  in  these 
parts  was  well  weighed,  so  extreme  that  it 
might  hazard  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  in 
one  night,  if  they  were  forced  to  lodge  abroad 
in  the  open  field  ;  as  also  the  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility  of  sending  any  relief  to  them  at 
any  distance,  the  depth  of  snow  usually  mak 
ing  the  ways  impassable  for  divers  months 
together. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  considered,  that 
if  the  enemy  were  let  alone  till  the  next  sum 
mer,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  them 
or  find  them  any  where,  but  they  might  waste 
one  company  of  soldiers  after  another,  as  was. 
seen  by  the  experience  of  the  former  year. 
Considering  also  that  the  Narragansets,  ths 
most  numerous  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  best 
provided  for  provision  of  all  the  other  Indians, 
had  now  declared  themselves  our  enemies, 
who  if  they  were  let  alone  till  the  winter  was 
over,  we  should  be  unable  to  deal  with  so 
many  enemies  at  once,  that  could  on  any  oc 
casion  spread  themselves  like  grasshoppers 
all  over  the  country. 

It  was  therefore  finally  agreed  upon  by  the 
general  consent  of  all,  to  fall  upon  the  winter 
quarters  of  our  enemies,  by  a  more  consid 
erable  army  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  gathered  out 
of  all  the  three  colonies,  and  thai  with  all 
expedition,  at  farthest  not  to  exceed"  the  10th 
of  December,  before  they  should  have  a. 
thousand  men  in  arms,  ready  for  the  design. 

As  for  the  late  league  made  or  rather  renew 
ed  with  the  Narragansets,  it  was  sufficient Iv  evi 
dent  and  known,  that  they  had  all  along  from 
the  first  day  when  it  was  confirmed,  broken 
every  article  of  it,  especially  in  not  delivering 
up  the  enemies,  which  had  sheltered  diem- 
selves  with  them  all  this  while,  which  though 
they  did  not  positively  deny,  yet  did  nothing 
but  find  excuses,  to  defer  it  one  week  after 
another,  till  at  last  they  would  be  excused  till 
the  next  spring  upon  pretence  that  they  could 
not  before  that  time  get  them  together.  And  - 
besides  the  favouring  of  those  that  fled  to 
them,  and  supplying  the  whole  body  of  the 
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enemy  with  victuals,  upon  all  occasions.  It 
was  likewise  strong'ly  suspected  that  in  all  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  enemy,  many  of  then- 
young  men  wiire  known  to  be  actually  in 
arms  against  us,  many  of  whom  were  found 
either  wounded  amongst  them  in  their  wig 
wams,  or  elsewhere  occasionally  seen  return 
ing  back,  after  exploits  abroad,  to  be  healed 
of  their  wounds  at  home.  Also  some  of  our 
men's  guns  that  were  lost  at  Deerfield,  were 
found  in  the  fort  when  it  Was  fired.  There 
fore  all  scruples  as  to  the  justness  and  neces 
sity  of  the  war  being  removed,  the  only  ques 
tion  was,  whether  it  were  feasible  and  expe 
dient  in  the  winter.  The  exigence  was  very 
great,  and  the  choice  very  hard  :  But  as  David 
when  he  was  straitened  with  many  diffi 
culties  at  once,  chose  rather  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  God  whose  mercies  were  great, 
though  he  mightbe  provoked  to  cause  his  jeal 
ousy  to  smoke  against  those  of  his  own  heri 
tage  for  a  time;  so  in  this  exigence  it  was 
generally  conceived  to  be  most  expedient  for 
the  country  to  cast  themselves  upon  the  pro 
vidence  of  a  merciful  and  gracious  God,  rather 
than  by  delays  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  a  perfidious  enemy. 
A  war,  therefore,  speedily  to  be  car:  led  on 
in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  being  agreed 
upon,  care  was  taken  for  supplies,  as  the  diffi 
culty  of  such  an  affair  so  circumstanced  did 
require,  though  possibly  not  with  so  much  ne 
cessary  care  and  so  suitable  provisions,  as  had 
been  desired,  if  what  came  afterwards  to  pass 
could  have  been  forsoen  (which  peradventure 
might  be  the  reason  things  went  on  so  heavily 
for  wantof  well  oiling  the  wheels)  in  the  mean 
time  a  small  army  of  a  thousand  fighting  men, 
well  appointed,  were  ordered  by  the  commis 
sioners  to  be  gathered  by  proportion  out  of 
all  the  colonies,  of  which  number  the  share 
of  Massachusetts  was  to  be  527,  the  rest  were 
to  be  supplied  out  of  Plymouth  and  Connec 
ticut  colonies  :  All  other  supplies  were  taken 
care  fur,  as  well  as  the  suddenness  of  the  ex 
pedition,  and  difficulty  of  the  season  would 
allow.  The  said  thousand  men  besides  some 
volunteers  of  Indian  friends,  were  by  the 
time  and  place  appointed  as  near  as  could  be 
had,  called  together,  and  a  commission  grant 
ed  to  the  honourable  Josiah  Winslow,  Esq. 
the  present  governor  of  Plymouth  colony,  a 
man  of  known  ability  and  integrity,  every 
way  so  well  qualified  with  cournge  and  reso 
lution,  as  well  as  prudence  and  discretion,  as 
might  have  preferred  him  to  the  conduct  of  a 
far  greater  army  than  ever  is  like  to  be  gather 
ed  together  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  this 
or  the  following  generations.  And  indeed, 
as  he  was  the  first  governor  over  any  of  the 
united  colonies  in  New  England,  of  them  that 
were  born  in  the  place,  so  may  be,  he  will 
pass  for  a  pattern  to  the  succeeding  race,  that 
may  come  after. 

Under  him  as  commander  in  chief,  were 
ordered  six  companies  from  Massachusetts, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Appleton, 
Captains  Mosely,  Gardiner,  Davenport,  Oli 
ver,  and  Johnson  ;  five  companies  from  Con 
necticut  under  Major  Treat,  Captains  Siely, 
Gallop,  Mason,  Watts,  and  Marshall;  two 
companies  from  Plymouth  under  Major  Brad 
ford,  and  Captain  Gorum. 

Under  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  as  com 
mander  in  chief  in  this  expedition,  were  sent 
as  major  of  the  forces  belonging  to  each  co- 


ony  ;  Major  Robert  Treat  for  the  forces  be- 
onging  to  Connecticut:,  and  Major  Bradford 
or  those  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  and 
Major  Samuel  Appleton,  for  those  of  Massa 
chusetts,  to  whom  by  the  honourable  major- 
general  of  the  colony,  were  six  companies  of 
bot ;  Delivered  at  Dedhatn,  December  the 
)th,  1675,  containing  in  number  465  fighting 
men,  besides  a  troop  of  horse,  under  the  com 
mand  of  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice,  attending 
pon  them.  That  night  they  marched  to 
Woodcock's,  about  27  miles  from  Dedham. 
The  next  night  they  arrived  at  Seaconk  ; 
'apt.  Mosely  and  his  company  went  from 
hence  with  Mr.  Smith  by  water;  the  rest 
'erried  over  the  water  to  Providence. 

The  next  day,  December  13th,  they  passed 
ver  Patuxct  river,  and  then  marching  through 
?omham's  country,  at  night  they  met  with 
Uapt.  Mosely  and  his  company,  at  Mr.  Smith's 
n  Wickford,  the  place  intended  for  their 
irad  quarters.  Capt.  Mosely  in  his  way 
hither  had  happily  surprised  30  Indians,  one 
>f  whom  he  took  along  with  him  as  a  guide, 
i'etcr  by  name,  that  was  at  that  time  under 
some  disgust  with  his  countrymen,  or  his  sa- 
hem,  which  made  him  prove  the  more  real 
Viund  to  our  forces  in  that  service,  wherein 
ic  faithfully  performed  what  he  promised, 
and  without  his  assistance  our  men  would 
lave  been  much  at  a  loss  to  have  found  the 
jnemy,  until  it  had  been  too  late  to  have 
'ought  them. 

Two  days  after,  December  14th,  five  files 
of  men  sent  out  under  Serjeant  Bennet,  and 
another  upon  the  scout  killed  one  man  and 
one  woman,  and  brought  in  four  more  bv 
one  o'clock  :  The  whole  company  marched 
ifter  into  some  of  the  country,  where  they 
nirnt  150  wigwams,  killed  7  of  the  enemy, 
ind  brought  in  8  prisoners  when  they  return 
ed  at  night. 

The  next  day  an  Indian  called  Stone-wall 
John,  pretended  to  come  from  the  sachems, 
ntimating  their  willingness  to  have  peace 
with  the  English,  yet  could  the  messenger 
lardly  forbear  threatening,  boasting  of  their 
numbers  and  their  strength,  adding  withal 
that  the  English  durst  not  fight  them  :  What 
ever  were  pretended  by  this  treacherous  fel 
low,  some  of  his  crew  as  he  went  home  met 
with  some  of  Gapt.  Gardiner's  men,  that  were 
straggling  about  their  own  business,  contrary 
to  order,  and  slew  his  sergeant  with  one  or 
two  more.  Two  also  of  Capt.  Oliver's  men 
were  killed  in  like  manner;  a  solemn  warn 
ing  for  soldiers  not  to  be  too  venturous  in  an 
enemy's  country.  For  preventing  the  like 
mischief  upon  other  companies,  more  care 
was  taken  as  they  passed  to  the  head  quarters, 
some  of  the  companies  being  lodged  three 
miles  therefrom.  Capt.  Mosely's,  Capt.  Da- 

enport's,  and  Capt. Oliver's  companies  being 
also  sent  about  that  time  to  bring  Major  Ap- 

leton's  to  the  general  quarters,  a  few  despe 
rate  Indians  creeping  under  a  stonewall  near 
the  place,  fired  twenty  or  thirty  guns  at 
Mosely  in  particular,  a  commander  well 
known  amongst  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  com 
pany  running  down  upon  them,  killed  one 
and  scattered  the  rest. 

The  next  day  Capt.  Prentice  with  his  troop, 
being  sent  to  Pettyquamscot,  returned  with 
the  sad  news  of  burning  Jerry  Bull's  garrison- 
house  and  killing  10  Englishmen  and  5  wo 
men  and  children,  but  two  escaped  in  all. 


This  is  the  chance   of  war   which  they   who 
undertook  must  prepare  to  undergo. 

The  next  day  brought  from  the  same  place 
i  little  better  news,  though  not  enough  to 
mlance  the  sorrow  of  their  former,  viz.  that 
Uonnecticut  forces  were  come  thither  with 
hree  hundred  English,  and  an  hundred  and 
ifty  Mohcgins,  ready  fixed  for  war  on  the 
>ehalf  of  the  English  against  the  Narragan- 
sets,  their  mortal  enemies  ;  and  by  the  way 
meeting  a  party  of  the  enemy,  they  slesv  five 
>r  six  of  them  arid  took  as  many  prisoners. 
The  whole  number  of  allour  forces beingnow 
~ome,  the  want  of  provision  with  the  sharpness 
if  the  cold, minded  them  of  expedition,  where- 
orc,  the  very  next  day,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  forces  marched 
iway  to  Pettyquamscot,  intending  to  engage 
the  enemy  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  next 
ftered  itself:  to  which  resolution  those  of 
Connecticut  presently  consented,  as  soon  as 
they  met  together,  which  was  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Bull's  house,  inteiid- 
d  for  their  general  rendezvous,  being  unhap 
pily  burnt  down  two  or  three  days  before, 
there  was  no  shelter  loft  either  for  officers  or 
rivate  soldiers,  so  as  they  were  necessitated 
to  march  on  toward  '.he  enemy  through  the  snow 
in  a  cold  stormy  evening,  finding  no  other  de 
fence  all  that  night,  save  the  open  air,  nor  any 
ther  covering  then  a  cold  and  moist  fleece 
if  snow.  Through  all  these  difficulties  they 
marched  from  the  break  of  the  next  day, 
December  19th,  till  one  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  without  even  fire  to  warm  them, 
or  respite  to  take  any  food,  save  what  they 
could  chew  in  their  march.  Thus  having 
waded  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  through  the 
country  of  the  old  Queen  or  Snake  Squaw  of 
Narragansct,  they  came  at  one  o'clock  upon 
the  edge  of  the  swamp,  where  their  guide  as 
sured  them  they  should  find  Indians  enough 
before  night. 

Our  forces  chopping  thus  upon  the  seat  of 
the  enemy,  upon  a  sudden,  they  had  no  time 
either  to  draw  up  in  any  order  or  form  of  bat 
tle,  nor  yet  opportunity  to  consult  where  or 
how  to  assault.  As  they  marched,  Capt. 
Mosely  and  Capt.  Davenport  led  the  plan, 
Major  Appleton  and  Capt.  Oliver  brought  up 
the  rear  of  Massachusetts  forces  :  Gen.  Wins- 
low  with  the  Plymouth  forces  marched  in  the 
centre;  those  of  Connecticut  came  up  in  the 
rear  of  the  whole  body  :  but  the  frontiers  dis 
cerning  Indians  in  the  swamp,  fired  imme 
diately  upon  them,  who  answering  our  men 
in  the  same  language,  retired  presently  into 
the  swamp,  our  men  following  them  in  amain, 
without  staying  for  the  word  of  command,  as 
if  every  one  were  ambitious  who  should  go 
first,  never  making  any  stand  till  they  came 
to  the  sides  of  the  fort,  into  which  the  Indians 
that  first  fired  upon  them  betook  themselves. 

It  seems  that  there  was  but  one  entrance  into 
the  fort,  though  the  enemy  found  many  ways 
to  come  out,  but  neither  the  English  or  their 
guide  well  knew  on  which  side  the  entrance 
lay  :  nor  was  it  easy  to  have  made  another; 
wherefore  the  good  providence  of  Almighty 
God  is  the  more  to  be  acknowledged,  who  as 
he  led  Israel  sometimes  by  the  pillar  of  fire, 
and  the  cloud  of  his  presence,  a  right  way 
through  the  wilderness,  so  did  he  now  direct 
our  forces  upon  that  side  of  the  fort,  where 
thev  might  only  enter  through,  not  without 
the  utmost  danger  and  hazard.  The  fort  was 
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raised  upon  a  kind  of  island  of  five  or  six  acres 
of  rising  land  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp  ;  die 
sides  of  it  were  made  of  palhsadoes,  set  up 
right,  which  was  compassed  about  with  an 
hedge  of  almost  a  rod  thickness,  through 
which  there  was  no  passing,  unless  they  could 
have  fired  a  way  through,  which  then  they 
had  no  time  to  do.  The  place  where  the  In 
dians  used  ordinarily  to  enter  themselves,  was 
upon  a  long  tree  over  a  place  of  water,  where 
but  one  man  could  enter  at  a  time,  and  which 
was  so  waylaid  that  they  would  have  been 
cut  oft'  that  had  ventured  there:  but  at  one 
corner  there  was  a  gap  made  up  only  witli  a 
long  tree,  about  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  over  which  men  might  easily  pass  : 
but  they  had  placed  a  kind  of  block-house 
right  over  against  the  said  tree,  from  whence 
they  sorely  galled  our  men  that  first  entered, 
some  being  shot  dead  upon  the  tree,  as  was 
Capt.  Johnson  ;  and  some  as  soon  as  they  en 
tered,  as  was  Capt.  Davenport;  so  as  they 
that  first  entered  were  forced  presently  to  re 
tire,  and  fall  upon  their  bellies,  the  fury  of  the 
enemy's  shot  was  pretty  well  spent,  which 
some  companies  that  did  not  discern  the  dan 
ger,  not  observing,  lost  sundry  of  their  men, 
but  at  the  last  two  companies  beina:  brought 
up,  besides  the  four  that  first  marched  up,  they 
animated  one  another,  to  make  another  assault, 
one  of  the  commanders  crying  out,  they  run, 
they  run,  which  did  so  encourage  the  soldiers 
that  they  presently  entered  arnain.  After  a 
considerable  number  were  well  entered,  they 
presently  beat  the  enemy  out  of  a  flanker  on 
the  left  hand,  which  did  a  little  shelter  our 
men  from  the  enemy's  shot,  till  more  came  up, 
and  so  by  degrees  made  up  higher,  first  into 
the  middle,  and  then  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
fort,  till  at  last  they  made  the  enemy  all  retire 
from  their  sconses,  and  fortified  places,  leav 
ing  multitudes  of  their  dead  bodies  upon  the 
place.  Connecticut  soldiers  marching  up  in 
the  rear,  being  not  aware  of  the  dangerous 
passage  over  the  tree,  in  command  of  the  ene 
my's  block-house,  were  at  their  first  entrance 
many  of  them  shot  down,  although  they  came 
on  with  as  gallant  resolution  as  any  of  the  rest, 
under  the  conduct  of  their  wise  and  valiant 
leader,  Major  Treat. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle,  or  danger  that  day, 
lay  most  upon  the  commanders  whose  part 
it  was  to  lead  on  their  several  companies  in 
the  very  face  of  death,  or  else  all  had  been 
lost;  all  of  them  with  great  valour  and  resolu 
tion  of  mind,  not  at  all  afraid  to  die  in  so  good 
a  cause,  bravely  led  on  their  men  in  that  des 
perate  assault ;  leaving  their  lives  in  the  place 
as  the  best  testimony  of  their  valour,  and  of 
love  to  the  cause  of  God  and  their  country. 
No  less  than  six  brave  captains  fell  that  day 
ill  the  assault,  viz.  Capt.  Davenport,  Capt. 
Gardiner,  Capt.  Johnson,  of  Massachusetts, 
besides  Lieutenant  Upham,  who  died  some 
months  after  of  his  wounds  received  at  that 
time.  Capt.  Gallop  also,  and  Capt.  Sieley, 
and  Capt.  Marshall  were  slain,  of  those  belong 
ing  to  Connecticut  colony.  It  is  usually  seen 
that  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  is  much  wrap 
ped  up  in  the  lives  of  their  commanders,  yet 
it  was  found  here,  that  the  soldiers  were  rather 
enraged  than  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  their 
commanders,  which  made  them  redouble  their 
courage,  and  not  give  back  after  they  were 
entered  a  second  time,  till  they  had  driven  out 
their  enemies  ;  so  after  much  blood  and  many 


j  wounds  dealt  ou  both  sides,  the  English  seeing1  driven  away  from  their  habitations,  and  put 
[their  advantage,  began  to  fire  the  wigwams  |  by  from  planting  for  the  next  year,  as  well  as 
where  was  supposed  to  be  many  of  the  ene-  deprived  of  what  they  had  in  store  for  the 
my's  women  and  children  destroyed,  by  the  I  present  winter.  What  numbers  of  the  < 


firing  of  at  least  five  or  six  hundred  of  their 
smoky  cells. 

It  is  reported  by  them  that  first  entered  the 


i  enemy 

were  slain  is  uncertain,  it  was  confessed  by  one 
Potock,  a  great  counsellor  amongst  them, 
afterwards  taken  at  Rhode  Island,  and  put  to 


Indians' fort,  thatour  soldiers  came  upon  them!  death  at  Boston,  that  the  Indians  lost  700 
when  they  were  ready  to  dress  their  dinner,  i  fighting  men  that  day,  besides  three  hundred 
but  our  sudden  and  unexpected  assault  put  that  died  of  their  wounds.  The  number  of 
them  beside  that  work,  making  their  cook  old  men,  women  and  children,  that  perished 
rooms  too  hot  for  them  at  that  time,  when  they  ]  either  by  fire,  or  that  were  starved  with  hun- 
and  their  mitchin  fried  together:  and  proba-lger  and  cold,  none  of  them  could  tell.  There 


bly  some  of  them  eat  their  suppers  in  a  colder 
place  that  night  :  most  of  their  provisions  as 
well  as  their  huts  being  then  consumed  with 
fire,  and  those  that  were  left  alive  forced  to 
hide  themselves  in  a  cedar  swamp,  not  far  off, 
where  they  had  nothing  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  cold  but  boughs  of  spruce  and  pine 
trees  :  for  after  two  or  three  hours  fight,  the 
English  became  masters  of  the  place,  but  not 
judging  it  tenable,  after  they  had  burned  all 
they  could  set  fire  upon,  they  were  forced  to 
retreat,  after  the  daylight  was  almost  quite 
spent,  and  were  necessitated  to  retire  to  their 
quarters,  full  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  off,  some 
say  more,  whither  with  their  dead  and  wound 
ed  men  they  were  forced  to  march,  a  difficulty 
scarce  to  be  believed  and  not  paralleled  in  any 
former  age. 

It  is  hard  to  say  who  acquitted  themselves 
best  in  that  day's  service,  either  the  soldiers, 
for  their  manlike  valour  in  fighting,  or  the 
commanders  for  their  wisdom  and  courage, 
leading  on  in  the  very  face  of  death. — There 
might  one  have  seen  the  whole  body  of  that 
little  regimental  army,  as  busy  as  bees  in  a 
hive,  some  bravely  fighting  with  the  enemy, 
others  hauling  off  and  carrying  away  the  dead 
and  wounded  men  (which  I  rather  note)  that 
none  may  want  the  due  testimony  of  their 
valour  and  faithfulness,  though  all  ought  to  say, 
not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name,  O  Lord,  &c. 

For  though  there  might  not  be  above  three 
our  four  hundred  at  any  time  within  the  fort 
at  once,  yet  the  rest  in  their  turns  came  up  to 
do  what  the  exigence  of  the  service  required 
in  bringing  off  the  dead  and  wounded  men  : 
the  Massachusetts  regiment,  together  with 
Capt.  Mosely,  was  very  serviceable,  for  by  that 
means  the  fort  being  clear  of  the  dead  bodies,  it 
struck  a  greater  terror  into  the  enemy,  to  see 
but  eight  or  ten  dead  bodies  of  the  English 
left,  than  to  meet  with  so  many  hundreds  of 
their  own  slain  and  wounded  carcasses.  The 
number  of  the  slain  was  not  then  known  on 
the  enemy's  side,  because  our  men  were  for 
ced  to  leave  them  on  the  ground  :  but  our  vic 
tory  was  found  afterwards  to  be  much  more 
considerable  than  at  first  was  apprehended  ; 
for  although  our  loss  was  very  great  not  only 
because  of  the  desperateness  of  the  attempt 
itself  (in  such  a  season  of  the  year,  and  at 
such  a  distance  from  our  quarters,  whereby 
many  of  our  wounded  men  perished,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  preserved,  if  they 
had  not  been  forced  to  march  so  many  miles 
in  a  cold  snowy  night,  before  they  could  be 
dressed)  yet  the  enemy  lost  so  many  of  their 
principal  fighting  men,  their  provision  also  was 
by  the  burning  of  their  wigwams,  so  much  of 
it  spoiled  at  the  taking  of  their  fort,  and  by 
surprising  so  much  of  their  corn  about  that 
time  also;  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  their 
total  ruin  afterwards  :  they  being  at  that  time 


was  above  80  of  the  English  slain,  and  150 
wounded,  that  recovered  afterwards. 

There  were  several  circumstances  in  this 
victory  very  remarkable. 

First,  The  meeting  with  one  Peter  a  fugi 
tive  Indian,  that  upon  some  discontent,  flying 
from  the  Narragansets,  offered  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  English,  and  did  faithfully  per 
form  what  he  promised,  viz.  to  lead  them  to 
the  swamp  where  the  Indians  had  seated 


themselves   within  a  fort  raised 


xipon 


Is- 


land  of  firm  earth,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp, 
whither  none  of  the  English  could  have  piloted 
them  without  his  assistance,  the  place  being 
very  near  eighteen  miles  from  the  place  where 
they  were  quartered. 

Secondly,  Their  being  by  a  special  provi 
dence  directed  just  to  a  place  where  they 
found  so  easy  an  entrance,  which  if  they  had 
missed,  they  could  never  have  made  a  way 
through  the  hedge,  with  which  they  had  sur 
rounded  the  palisadoes  of  the  fort,  in  half  a 
day's  time. 

And  Thirdly,  If  they  had  entered  the  way 
left  by  the  Indians  for  a  passage,  they  might 
have  been  cut  off,  before  they  could  have  come 
near  their  fortification. 

Lastly,  In  directing  their  motion  to  begin 
the  assault  just  at  the  day  they  did,  for  if  they 
had  deferred  but  a  day  longer,  there  fell  such 
a  storm  of  snow  the  next  day  that  they  could 
not  have  passed  through  it  in  divers  weeks 
after  ;  and  on  a  sudden,  there  fell  such  a  thaw, 
that  melted  away  both  ice  and  snow,  so  that 
if  they  had  deferred  till  that  time,  they  could 
have  found  no  passage  into  their  fortified  place. 

All  which  considerations  puttogether,  make 
it  a  signal  favour  of  God  to  carry  them 
through  so  many  difficulties  toaccomplish  their 
desired  end.  For  after  they  had  retired  to 
their  quarters,  bet  sixteen  miles  from  that 
place,  there  was  so  great  a  wantof  provision, 
the  vessels  being  frozen  in  at  the  harbour 
about  cape  Cod,  that  should  have  brought 
them  relief,  and  the  frost  and  snow  set  in  sa 
violently,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them, 
with  all  the  force  they  could  make  (so  many 
of  their  ablest  soldiers  being  slain.and  wound"- 
ed)  to  have  made  another  onset:  But  the 
goodness  of  the  Almighty  God  was  most  of 
all  to  be  admired,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
hardships  they  endured  that  winter,  in  very 
cold  lodgings,  hard  marches,  scarcity  of  pro 
vision,  yet  not  not  one  man  was  known  to  die 
by  any  disease  or  bodily  distemper,  save 
them  that  perished  of  their  wounds. 

Our  forces  being  compelled  by  the  afore 
said  occasions,  to  lie  still  some  weeks  after, 
hoping  also  that  the  enemy  so  sorely  broken, 
would  gladly  have  sued  for  peace  :  but  as  was 
said  of  old,  God  hardened  their  hearts  to  their 
own  ruin  and  destruction  afterwards:  for  ag- 
soon  as  our  soldiers  were  able  to  march,  find- 
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ing  that  all  the  enemy's  overtures  of  peace, 
and  prolonging  of  treaties,  was  only  to  gain 
time,  tliat  they  might  get  away  into  the 
woods  ;  they  pursued  after  them,  and  some 
times  came  upon  their  rear,  but  then  they 
would  immediately  fly  an  hundred  ways  at 
once  into  swamps,  so  as  our  men  could  not 
follow  them,  or  if  they  did,  could  not,  see  two 
of  them  together  ;  so  that  now  there  was  little 
good  like  to  be  done,  unless  they  could  take 
them  at  some  advantage.  At  length  having 
spent  all  their  provision,  and  tired  themselves 
in  pursuing  of  them  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  up 
through  the  woods  towards  Marlborough  and 
Lancaster,  towns  that  he  on  the  road  to  Con 
necticut,  having  killed  and  taken  near  70  of 
them,  our  soldiers  were  ordered  to  return 
towards  Boston,  to  rccruitthemselves suppos 
ing  that  the  Narragansets,  and  those  with 
them,  were  so  enfeebled  that  they  would  have 
no  mind  suddenly  to  assault  any  of  the  English 
towns. 

If  any  desire  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  loss  which  we  sustained  at  the  taking  of 
the  Narraganset  fort,  December  19th,  1675, 
they  may  take  it  as  here  follows  : 

Besides  the  six  captains  mentioned  before, 
that  either  were  slain  in  the  assault,  or  died 
afterwards  of  their  wounds,  to  whom  may  be 
reckoned  Lieut.  Upham,  that  died  lately  at 
Boston  of  the  wounds  he  then  received, 

There  were  outof  thecompany  belonging  to 

killed.  wounded. 

Major  Appleton,  3  22 

Capt.  Mosely,  9  10 

Capt.  Oliver,  5  10 

Capt.   Gardiner,  7  11 

Capt.  Johnson,  3  11 

Capt.  Davenport,  4  15 

in  all,       31  in  all,  79 


There  were  slain  and  wounded  of 
New  Haven  company, 
Capt.  Seiley's  company, 
Capt.  Watts's  company, 
Capt.  Marshall's  company, 


20 
20 
17 
1-1 

Plymouth  company  under  Major 
Bradford  and  Capt.  Gorham,          20 

in  all,  91 

If  there  had  not  been  so  great  a  distance 
between  the  place  of  the  fight  and  their  quar 
ters,  and  so  much  cold  attending  them  in  their 
retirement  thereunto,  some  better  account 
might  have  been  given  of  that  expedition,  than 
now  they  were  able  to  do.  For  a  march  of 
sixteenoreighteen  miles  is  too  much  to  breathe 
a  fresh  soldier,  unless  he  were  well  mounted  ; 
but  enough  to  kill  the  heart  of  them  that  have 
been  wearied  with  a  long  and  tedious  fight. 
As  for  the  coldness  of  the  weather  although 
it  be  a  good  besom  to  sweep  the  chamber  of 
the  air  (which  might  be  the  reason  there  was 
no  more  diseases  amongst  them)  yet  it  is  an 
Unwelcome  companion  to  wearied,  and  espe 
cially  to  wounded  men,  in  so  long  a  retresit. 

Bi:tthe  want  of  provision  failing,  in  con 
junction  with  the  unseasonableness  of  the 
weather,  and  length  of  the  way,  our  forces 
were  hindered  from  any  new  attempt  upon 
the  enemy,  which  if  they  would  have  attend 
ed,  it  was  thought  it  might  have  put  an  end 
to  our  troubles  :  but  he  that  lioldeth  the 
scales  of  the  victory  in  his  hand  turneth  them 


to  which  side,  and  by  what  degrees  pleaselh 
him  best. 

Tin1  rest  of  the  winter  was  spent  in  fruitless 
treaties  about  a  peace  :  both  sides  being  well 
weaned  with  the  late  desperate  fight,  were 
willing  to  refresh  themselves  the  remaining 
part  of  the  winter,  with  the  short  slumber  of 
a  pretended  peace,  at  least  with  a  talk  or  dream 
thereof:  our  commanders  aim  therein  was 
Christian  and  if  it  had  proceeded,  i.  e.  to  have 
prevented  the  shedding  of  more  blood  :  and 
possibly  some. of  the  elder  and  wiser  of  the 
enemy,  did  reully  desire  what  was  pretended 
by  them  all  (for  they  had  now  full  proof  of 
the  valour  and  resolution  of  the  English,  which 
some  of  them  upon  former  successes  might  be 
ready  to  question)  and  they  could  not  but  see 
their  destruction  already  begun,  in  the  loss  of 
our  dwellings,  and  all  their  provisions,  as  well 
as  the  slaughter  of  the  best  part  of  their  fight 
ing  men;  but  through  consciousness  of  their 
barbarous  treachery  and  falsehood,  they  could 
not  trust  others,  and  so  were  willing  to  run 
the  utmost  hazard,  as  people  hardened  to 
their  own  destruction.  The  particular  pas 
sages  of  the  treaty  being  carried  on  by  the 
enemy  only  in  pretence,  (and  by  our  men 
that  soon  discerned  their  fraud)  rather  out  of 
necessity,  to  conceal  their  incapacity  of  en 
gaging  them  anew,  than  any  real  expectation 
of  a  good  effect,  are  not  worthy  the  relating. 
However,  though  the  foot  were  unable  to  do 
any  service  in  the  depth  of  the  snow,  and 
sharpness  of  the  cold,  the  troop  was  sent  out 
upon  all  occasions  to  scout  about  the  country, 
who  brought  in  daily  much  of  the  enemy's 
corn  and  beans,  which  they  had  hid  in  the 
ground  under  barns,  or  at  least  kept  them 
from  making  use  of  their  own  provision,  or 
spoiling  the  English  cattle;  now  and  then 
bringing  in  prisoners  from  their  quarters,  as 
they  were  straggling  about  to  get  victuals. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  Capt.  Prentice 
was  sent  into  Bomham's  country,  where  he 
burnt  near  an  hundred  w  igwams,  but  found 
not  an  Indian  in  any  of  them. 

On  the  2Sth  of  December,  a  squaw  was  sent 
to  them,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  fight,  with 
a  proffer  of  peace,  if  they  would  submit  to 
such  terms  as  were  propounded  ;  the  principal 
of  which  was,  to  deliver  up  all  Philip's  In 
dians,  that  were  with  them  ;  the  squaw  re 
turned,  pretending  that  she  was  lame  and  un 
able  to  come  again  ;  but  the  30th  of  Decem 
ber,  an  Indian  came  from  the  sachems,  with 
with  seeming  thanks  for  the  peace  proffered, 
yet  complained  we  made  war  upon  them,  and 
gave  them  no  notice;  but  his  mouth  was  soon 
stopped,  by  the  answer  they  made  him:  he 
owned,  as  the  squaw  had  said  before,  that  they 
lost  300  of  their  best  fighting  men,  and  so  did 
two  prisoners  of  theirs,  taken  January  14th, 
whereof  one  being  of  Philip's  company,  was 
put  to  death.  The  messenger  that  was  sent 
was  fairly  dismissed,  with  the  express  men 
tion  of  what  terms  they  must  expect,  if  they 
desired  a  peace. 

January  4th,  there  came  two  messengers 
from  them,  as  they  said  to  make  way  for  a 
treaty  of  peace;  who  laid  the  blarne  upon 
Canonchet,  who  came  to  Boston  in  October 
last,  to  confirm  the  peace  with  the  commis 
sioners  of  the  united  colonies,  as  if  he  had 
misinformed  them,  viz.  that  they  were  not  by 
by  the  former  treaty  to  have  delivered  up  the 
\ViUiipanoogs,  or  Philip's  Indians,  until  the 


aid  Canonchet's  brother,  one  of  the  hostages  at 
Hartford,  was  released.  This  was  but  a  mere 
pretence,  for  hoand  they  too,  better  understood 
the  particulars  of  the  agreement  :  for  by 
chance  the  articles  which  they  had  of  the  peace 
concluded  with  them,  were  found  open  (wheth 
er  purposely  or  accidentally  was  not  known) 
in  a  wigwarn  m  the  fort  when  it  was  taken,  so 
they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  articles  of  the  . 
agreement. 

January  5th,  an  English  child  of  about  three 
or  four  years  old,  taken  from  Warwick,  was 
sent  in  to  put  the  better  pretence  upon  the 
treaty  mentioned. 

January  8th,  the  messengers  were  sent 
back,  and  told  what  they  must  trust  to.  In 
the  afternoon  a  messenger  came  from  Nini- 
gret,  the  old  sachem  of  Narragan=et,  who 
brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanton,  the  inter 
preter,  signifying  the  reality  of  the  said  Nini- 
g-ret,  in  his  friendship  to  the  English,  and  the 
straits  of  theenemy,  that  corn  was  two  shillings 
a  pint  with  them.  Yet  notwithstanding  all 
their  difficulties,  they  rather  delayed  the  time 
till  they  could  get  away,  than  really  endeavour 
to  make  a  peace,  as  was  soon  manifest:  for 
that  young  and  insolent  sachem,  Canonchet, 
and  Panoquin,  said  they  would  fight  it  out  to 
the  last  man,  rather  than  become  servants  to 
the  English. 

January  10th,  a  fresh  supply  of  soldiers 
came  up  from  Boston,  wading  through  a  sharp 
storm  of  snow,  that  bit  some  of  them  by  the 
heels  with  the  frost.  The  next  day  one  that, 
came  with  them,  going  outwith  the  scouts,  fell 
amongst  the  Indians'  barns,  in  one  of  which, 
as  he  was  groping  to  find  corn  for  the  relief 
of  his  horse,  he  catched  hold  of  an  Indian's 
hair,  under  the  leaves,  who  presently  held  up 
his  hands,  (when  the  soldier  was  drawing  his 
sword,)  to  spare  his  life,  which  was  granted, 
but  after  he  was  brought  to  the  head-quarters, 
he  would  own  nothing  but  what  was  forced 
out  of  his  mouth,  by  the  woolding  of  his  head 
with  a  cord,  wherefore  he  was  presently 
judged  to  die  as  a  Wampanoog. 

January  12th,  another  messenger  came  from 
Comnncus,  desiring  the  space  of  a  m*>nth  long 
er,  vvherein  to  issue  the  treaty,  which  so  pro 
voked  the  commander  of  our  forces,  that  they 
resolved  to  have  no  more  treaties  with  the 
enemy,  but  prepare  to  assault  them,  with 
God's  assistance,  as  soon  as  ever  the  season 
would  permit,  and  it  was  high  time  to  take  up 
for  within  a  few  days  after  they  understood  by 
some  that  were  taken  prisoners,  that  the  ene 
my  were  gone,  or  going  into  the  Nipmuch 
country. 

Within  a  few  days  after,  about  the  IGth  of 
January,  the  scouts  brought  in  one  Joshua 
Tift,  a  renegado  Englishman,  of  ProvidelicCf 
that  upon  some  discontent  among  his  neigh 
bours,  had  turned  Indian,  married  one  of  the 
Indian  squaws,  renounced  his  religion,  nation, 
and  natural  parents,  all  at  once  fighting  against 
them.  He  was  taken  by  Capt.  Tenner,  of 
Providence,  who  with  some  of  his  neighbours 
were  pursuing  some  Indians  that  had  driven 
away  their  cattle.  This  Tift  being  one  of  the 
company  was  wounded  in  the  knee,  and  so 
was  siezed  by  the  English ;  he  had  in  his  habit 
conformed  himself  to  them  amongst  whom  he 
lived.  After  examination  he  was  condemned 
to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  As  to  his  reli 
gion  he  was  found  as  ignorant  as  an  heathen, 
which  no  doubt  caused  the  fewer  tears  to  be 
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sh'-'d  at  his  funeral,  by  being  unwilling  to  lav-  most  sad  and  awful  to  consider,  the.  house  of 
ish  pity  upon  him  that  had  divested  himself  .Mr.  Kuwlandson,  minister  of  said  Lancaster, 
of  nature  itself,  as  well  as  religion,  in  a  time ;  which  was  garrisoned  with  a  compel  "nt  nurn- 
when  so  much  pity  was  needed  elsewhere,  andjberofthe  inhabitants;  yet  the  fortification  of 
nothing  left  besides  wherewith  to  relieve  the  the  house  being  on  the  back  side,  closed  up 
sufferers.  with  fire  -wood,  the  Indians  got  so  near  as  to 

January  21st,  Capt.  Prentice's  troops  being  fire  a  leanter,  which  burning  the  house  imme- 
abroad,  met  with  a  party  of  the  enemy,  of  jdiately  to  the  ground,  all  the  persons  therein 


whom  they  took  two  prisoners,  and  killed 
nine;  in  which  exploit,  something  happened 
very  remarkable,  forone  \V.  Dodge, of  Salem, 
riding  in  company  with  another  friend,  they 
happened  to  meet  with  two  Indians,  the  said 
Dodge  being  better  horsed  than  his  friend, 
made  after  the  foremost,  leaving  his  friend  to 
deal  with  the  hindmost,  but  his  pistol  missed 
firing,  whereupon  the  Indian  taking  him  by 
the  leg,  turned  him  off  his  horse,  and  getting 
upon  him,  was  about  killing  him  with  his 
knife,  which  Mr.  Dodge  by  chance  espied,  and 
came  time  enough  to  rescue  his  friend,  and 
dispatch  the  Indian  lying  upon  him,  and  yet 
overtook  the  first  Indian  he  was  pursuing, 
time  enough  to  do  his  business  also  :  by  that 
means  he  did  three  good  offices  at  once,  saved 
the  life  of  one  friend,  arid  slew  two  of  his 
enemies.  But  within  two  or  three  days  after, 
the  weather  much  altering  from  what  it  was, 
induced  our  forces  to  take  the  first  opportu 
nity  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who,  as  they  under 
stood  by  messengers  from  Providence,  were 
now  upon  their  flight  into  the  Nipmuc  coun 
try  :  But  so  many  difficulties  were  cast  in 


were  put  to  the  hard  choice,  either  to  perish 
by  the  flames,  or  to  yield  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  those  cruel  savages,  which  last  (con 
sidering  that  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion)  they  chose,  and  so  were  42  persons  sur 
prised  by  the  Indians,  above  twenty  of  the 
women  and  children  they  carried  away  cap 
tive,  a  rueful  spectacle  to  behold  ;  the  rest 
being  men,  they  killed  in  the  place  or  reserved 
for  further  misery:  and  many  that  were  not 
slain  in  fighting,  were  killed  in  attempting  to 


escape. 


The  minister  himself  was  occassion- 


ally  absent,  to  seek  help  from  the  governor 
and  council  to  defend  that  place,  who  return 
ing,  was  entertained  with  the  tragical  news 
of  his  wife  and  children  surprised,  and  being 
carried  away  by  the  enemy,  and  his  house 
turned  to  ashes,  yet  it  pleased  God  so  to  up 
hold  his  heart,  comforting  himself  in  his  God 
as  David  at  Ziklag,  that  he  would  always  say, 
he  believed  he  should  see  his  wife  and  children 
again,  which  did  in  like  manner  soon  come 
to  pass  within  five  or  six  months  after;  all 
all  save  the  youngest,  which  being  wounded 
at  the  first  died  soon  after,  among  the  Indians. 


their  way,  that  they  could  not  be  ready  time  And  such  was  the  goodness  of  God  to 
enough  to  prevent  the  mischief  they  did  at  those  poor  captive  women  and  children,  that 
Warwick,  as  they  took  their  farewell  of  their  they  found  so  much  favour  in  the  sight  of  their 


country  :   For, 

January  27th,  they  despoiled  Mr.  Carpen 
ter  of  two  hundred  sheep,  and  fifty  head  of 
neat  cattle,  and  fifteen  horses  ;  all  which  they 
drove  along  with  them,  and  'were  gone  too 
far  to  be  rescued  before  our  forces  set  out. 
Two  that  belonged  to  the  said  Carpenter 
were  wounded  and  one  of  the  enemy  slain. 
As  they  marched  after  the  enemy,  they  found 
a  good  house  burned,  with  a  barn  belonging  to 
it.  They  perceived  also  that  the  enemy  dealt 
much  in  horse  flesh,  meeting  with  no  less  than 
sixty  horses  heads  in  one  place,  which  they  had 
left  behind  them.  Our  soldiers  in  their  pursuit 
came  upon  the  rear,  killed  and  took  about 
seventy  of  them,  yet  never  could  come  to 
charge  them,  for  they  would  presently  betake 
themselves  into  swamps,  and  not  two  of  them 
running  together,  they  saw  it  was  an  endless 
work  to  proceed  further  in  the  chace  of  such 
an  enemy;  but  our  forces  having  pursued 
them  into  the  woods,  between  Marlborough 
and  Brookfield,  in  the  road  toward  Connecti 
cut,  were  constrained  to  turn  down  to  Boston, 
in  the  beginning  of  February,  for  want  of  pro 
vision,  both  for  themselves  and  their  horses, 
which  o-ave  an  occasion  to  the  loss  of  those  les- 


enemies,  that  they  offered  no  wrong  to  any  of 
their  persons  save  what  they  could  not  help, 
being  in  many  wants  themselves.  Neither 
did  they  offer  any  uncivil  carnage  to  any  of 
the  females,  nor  ever  attempted  the  chastity 
of  any  of  them,  either  being  restrained  of  God 
as  was  Abimeleck  of  old,  or  by  some  other 
accidental  cause  which  withheld  them  from 


doing 


any 


wronsr  in  that  kind. 


Upon  the  report  of  this  disaster,  Capt. 
Wadsworth,  then  at  Marlborough,  with  about 
forty  resolute  men,  adventured  the  rescuing 
of  the  town  that  was  remaining  :  And  having 
recovered  a  bridge,  they  got  over  safe,  though 
the  planks  were  pulled  off  by  the  enemy,  and 
being  led  up  in  a  way,  not  discovered  by 
them,  they  forced  the  Indians  for  the  present 
to  quit  the  place,  after  they  had  burnt  and  de 
stroyed  the  better  half  of  it.  Yet  afterwards 
it  not  being  judged  tenable,  it  was  abandoned 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  insulting  foe. 

Ten  days  after  they  were  so  flushed  with 
this  success,  that  two  or  three  hundred  of  them 
came  wheeling  down  to  Medfield,  a  town 
twenty  miles  from  Boston,  westward  frcm 
Dedham,  which  they  surprised  very  early  in 
the  morning  (and  though  there  were  one  liun- 


wnicn  gave  an  occasion  louie  IUMS  01  muso  its- 1  me  morning  ^anu  inougn  mere  were  one  n 
ser  towns  that  were  destroyed  by  the  Nipnet'dred  and  sixty  soldiers  in  it,  or  more,  besides 


Indians,  who  presently  joined  with  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  upon  their  first  approach,  as  shall  be 
related  afterwards. 

About  the  10th  of  February  after,  some 
hundreds  of  the  Indians,  whether  Nipnets  or 
Nashaway  men  isuncertam,  belonging  tohim 
they  call  Sagamore  Sam,  and  possibly  some 
of  the  stoutest  of  the  Narragansets  that  had 
escaped  the  winter  brunt,  fell  upon  Lancaster, 
a  small  village  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  families, 
and  did  much  mischief,  burning  most  of  the 


houses  that  we  re  not  garrisone 
Vor..  II.—  13» 


the  inhabitants)  they  burnt  near  one  half  of 
the  town,  killing  about  twenty  persons,  but  by 
the  resistance  of  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  rallied  together  (it  being  at  or  before 
break  of  day,  none  in  the  least  suspecting 
such  an  assault  so  earlv)  they  were  quickly 
forced  to  forsake  the  place,  and  so  (not  with 
out  some  loss)  took  their  way  to  Plymouth 
colony. 

The  western  towns  above  Connecticut  were 
the  chief  seat  of  the  war,  and  felt  most  of'tlie 


d  :  and  which  is  !  mischief  thereof,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1G75  ; 
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but  the  scene  is  now  to  be  changed  ;  and  the 
other  towns  and  villcjes  that  lie  eastward, 
nearer  Boston,  must  bear  their  part  in  the  like 
tragedies  :  For  as  was  said  before,  the  Nar- 
ragansets  having  been  driven  out  of  the  coun 
try,  fled  ih rough  the  Nipnet  plantations,  to 
wards  Watchuset  hills,  meeting  with  all  the 
Indians  that  had  narboured  all  winter  in  those 
woods  about  Nashaway,  they  all  combined 
against  tl:-2  English,  yet  divided  their  num 
bers,  and  one  of  them  were  observed  to  bend 
their  course  towards  Plymouth,  taking  Med 
field  in  their  way,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
burn  and  spoil,  February  21,  1675,  as  their 
fellows  had  done  Lancaster  ten  days  before. 

The  surprisal  of  this  Medfield,  in  regard 
of  some  remarkable  circumstances  it  was  at 
tended  with,  is  not  unworthy  a  more  particu 
lar  relating  as  to  the  manner  thereof:  The  loss 
of  Lancaster  had  sufficiently  awakened  and 
alarmed  the  neighbouring  villages,  all  to  stand 
upon  guard  ;  and  some  had  obtained  garris 
oned  soldiers  for  their  greater  security,  as  was 
the  case  with  them  in  the  town  of  Medfield, 
within  twenty-two  miles  of  Boston.  And  at 
that  time  wore  lodged  therein  several  gar 
rison  soldiers,  besides  the  inhabitants;  yet 
being  billetted  up  and  down  in  all  quarters  of 
the  town,  could  not  be  gathered  together  till  a 
great  part  of  the  town  was  set  on  fire  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  slain,  which,  how  it 
could  be  effected  is  strange  to  believe  :  But 
most  of  those  inland  plantations  being  over 
run  with  young  wood  (the  inhabitants  being 
very  apt  to  engross  more  lands  into  their  hands 
than  they  were  able  to  subdue)  as  if  they 
were  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  bushes  : 
Their  enemies  took  the  advantage  thereof, 
and  secretly  over  night,  conveyed  themselves 
round  about  the  town,  some  getting  under  the 
sides  of  their  barns,  and  fences  of  their  or 
chards,  as  is  supposed,  where  they  lay  hid  un 
der  that  covert,  till  break  of  day,  when  they 
suddenly  set  upon  sundry  houses,  shooting 
them  that  came  first  out  of  their  doors,  and 
then  fired  their  houses  :  Some  were  killed  as 
they  attempted  to  fly  to  their  neighbours  for 
shelter.  Some  were  only  wounded,  and  some 
taken  alive  and  carried  off  captives  :  In  some 
houses  the  husband  running  away  with  one 
child,  the  wife  with  another,  of  whom  the  one 
was  killed,  the  other  escaped.  They  began 
at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  where  they  fired 
the  house  of  one  Samuel  Morse,  that  seems 
to  have  been  a  signal  to  the  rest  to  fall  in  on 
other  parts  :  Most  of  the  houses  in  the  west, 
or  southwest  end  of  the  town  were  soon  burnt 
down  :  And  generally  when  they  burnt  any 
out  houses,  the  cattle  in  them  were  burnt  also. 
Two  mills  belonging  to  the  town  were  burnt 
also:  A  poor  old  man  of  near  an  hundred 
years  old,  was  burnt  in  one  of  the  houses  that 
were  consumed  by  fire.  The  lieutenant  of 
the  town,  Adams  by  name,  was  shot  down  by 
his  door  and  his  w;fe  mortally  wounded  by  a 
gun  fired  afterwards  accidentally  into  the 
house.  After  the  burning  of  forty  or  fifty 
houses  and  barns,  the  cannibals  were  frighted 
;i\vay  out  of  the  town,  over  a  bridge  that  lies 
upon  Charles  river,  by  the  shooting  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance  two  or  three  times  :  IVhen  thev 
passed  over  the  bridge  they  fired  one  end 
thereof,  to  hinder  our  men  from  pursuing 
them  ;  there  were  thought  to  be  above  live 
hundred;  there  were  shun  and  mortally 
wounded  seventeen  or  eighteen  persons,  be- 
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sides  others  dangerously  hurt.  The  loss  sus 
tained  by  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  above 
two  thousand  pounds.  This  mercy  was  ob 
served  in  this  sad  providence,  that  never  a 
garrison  house  was  lost  in  this  surprisal ;  nor 
any  of  the  principal  dwellings,  so  as  the  chief- 
cst  and  best  of  their  buildings  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  enemy,  who  as  they  passed  the 
bridge,  left  a  writing  behind  them,  expressing 
something  to  this  purpose,  that  we  had  pro 
voked  them  to  wrath,  and  that  they  would 
fight  with  us  these  twenty  years,  (but  they  fell 
short  of  their  expectation  by  nineteen)  adding 
also,  that  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  whereas 
we  had  houses,  barns,  and  corn  :  These  were 
some  of  the  bold  threats  used  by  the  barbarous 
crew,  but  their  rage  shall  proceed  no  further 
than  the  counsel  of  God  hath  determined. 
The  week  before  was  heard  a  very  hideous 
cry  of  a  kennel  of  wolves  round  the  town, 
which  raised  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  looked  upon  by  divers  persons,  as  an 
ominous  pres.aging  of  the  following  calamity. 
Another  assault  was  feared,  but  as  soon  as 
the  soldiers  could  be  gathered  together,  they 
turned  their  backs,  as  if  they  never  intended 
to  visit  them  more  :  whither  these  Indians 
Went  when  they  left  Medfield,  is  not  certainly 
known  ;  the  soldiers  in  the  town  not  having 
opportunity  to  pursue  them  over  the  river,  by 
reason  that  the  bridge  was  part  of  it  burned  : 
But  it  is  most  probable  that  they  took  their 
way  toward  Plymouth,  and  continued  about 
that  side  of  the  country  for  the  future,  wait 
ing  opportunities  to  do  what  mischief  they 
could  to  the  English  in  those  parts  ;  for  within 
a  month  after  the  assault  at  Medfield,  there 
were  six  hundred  of  them  seen  about  Patuxet 
and  Providence,  were  Capt.  Pierce,  with 
about  fifty  of  his  men  were  lost,  though  with 
no  great  advantage  to  the  enemy,  who  at  that 
time  lost  above  double  that  number :  Our 
worthy  captains  in  this  and  other  exploits, 
being  called  to  imitate  Sampson,  who  was 
content  to  die  with  his  enemies,  that  he  might 
overthrow  them  thereby  :  It  having  so  fallen 
out  with  many  of  our  choice  commanders  and 
soldiers  at  Deerfield,  Narraganset,  Patuxet, 
and  likewise  not  long  after  at  Sudbury. 

The  governor  and  council  of  Plymouth 
perceiving  by  the  report  of  these  outrages 
committed  upon  the  towns  in  Massachusetts, 
that  they  were  like  to  be  visited  this  spring 
by  their  old  neighbours,  sent  out  Capt.  Pierce, 
of  Situate,  about  the  latter  end  of  March 
•with  about  fifty  English  and  twenty  Christian 
Indians,  about  Cape  Cod,  who  proved  none 
of  his  worst  soldiers,  as  the  sequel  of  this  his 
last  expedition  will  declare. 

Capt.  Pierce,  as  is  said  before,  being  sent 
out  to  pursue  the  enemy,  marched  towards 
Patuxet,  where  he  understood  the  Indians 
were  many  of  them  gathered  together :  He 
being  a  man  of  resolute  courage,  was  willing 
to  engage  them,  though  upon  never  so  great 
a  disadvantage.  Some  say  the  Indians  by 
counterfeiting,  drilled  him  into  a  kind  of  am 
bush  ;  possibly  more  of  them  discovered 
themselves  after  he  began  to  engage  them 
than  he  was  aware  of;  and  being  got  over 
the  river  in  pursuit  of  them,  where  he  dis 
covered  so  great  a  number  of  them,  he  drew 
down  towards  the  side  of  the  river,  hoping- 
the  better  by  that  means  to  prevent  their  sur 
rounding  him;  but  that  proved  his  overthrow 
which  he  intended  as  his  greatest  advantage: 


For  the  Indians  getting  over  the  river  so 
galled  him  from  thence,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  defend  himself;  thus  assaulted  on  all  sides, 
and  himself  not  being  able  to  travel  much  on 
foot,  was  thereby  hindred  from  retiring  to  any 
better  place  in  time,  so  that  he  saw  himself 
constrained  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last,  which  he 
did  with  most  undaunted  courage ;  and,  as  is 
said,  to  the  slaughter  of  an  hundred  and  forty 
of  his  enemies,  before  himself  and  his  com 
pany  were  cut  off.  It  is  said  also,  that  bein 
apprehensive  of  the  danger  he  was  in  from 
the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  he  sent  a 
messenger  timely  enough  to  Providence,  for 
relief,  but  as  Solomon  saith,  a  faithful  mes 
senger  is  as  snow  in  harvest,  another  is  as 
smoke  to  the  eyes,  and  vinegar  to  the  teeth. 
(Whether  through  sloth  or  cowardice,  is  not 
material,)  this  message  was  not  delivered  to 
them  to  whom  it  was  immediately  sent  ;  by 
accident  only  some  of  Rehoboth  understand 
ing  the  danger,  after  the  evening  exercise  (it 
being  on  the  Lord's  day,  March  27th,  167G) 
repaired  to  the  place,  but  then  it  was  too  late 
to  bring  help,  unless  it  were  to  be  spectators 
of  the  dead  carcasses  of  their  friends,  and  to 
perform  the  last  office  of  love  to  them. 

It  is  worth  the  noting,  what  faithfulness  and 
courage  some  of  the  Christian  Indians,  with 
the  said  Captain  Pierce,  shewed  in  the  fight. 
One  of  them,  whose  name  was  Amos,  after 
the  captain  was  shot  in  his  leg  or  thigh,  so  as 
he  was  not  able  to  stand  any  longer,  would 
not  leave  him,  but  charging  his  gun  several 
times,  fired  stoutly  upon  the  enemy,  till  he 
saw  that  there  was  no  possibility  for  him  to 
do  any  further  good  to  Capt.  Pierce,  nor  yet 
to  save  himself,  if  he  stayed  any  longer ; 
therefore  he  used  this  policy,  perceiving  that 
the  enemy  had  all  blackened  their  faces,  he 
also  stooping  down  pulled  out  some  blacking 
out  of  a  pouch  he  carried  with  him,  discolor 
ed  his  face  therewith,  and  so  making  himself 
look  as  much  like  Hobamackco,  as  any  of  his 
enemies,  he  ran  amongst  them  a  little  while, 
and  was  taken  for  one  of  them,  as  if  he  had 
been  searching  for  the  English,  until  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  escape  away  among  the 
bushes;  therein  imitating  the  cuttle  fish,  which, 
when,  it  is  pursued,  or  in  danger,  casteth  out 
of  its  body  a  thick  humour,  as  black  as  ink, 
through  which  it  passes  away  unseen  by  the 
pursuer. 

It  is  reported  of  another  of  these  cape  In 
dians,  (friends  to  the  English  of  Plymouth) 
that  being  pursued  by  one  of  the  enemy,  he 
betook  himself  to  a  great  rock  where  he  shel 
tered  himself  for  a  while;  at  last  perceiving 
that  his  enemy  lay  ready  with  his  gun  on  the 
other  side  to  discharge  upon  him,  as  soon  as 
lie  stirred  away  from  the  place  where  he  stood  : 
In  the  issue  he  thought  of  this  politic  stratagem 
to  save  himself,  and  destroy  his  enemy,  (for 
as  Solomon  said  of  old,  wisdom  is  better  than 
weapons  of  war)  he  look  a  stick,  and  hung  his 
bat  upon  it,  and  then  by  degrees  gently  lifted 
it  up,  till  he  thought  it  would  be  seen,  and  so 
become  a  fit  mark  for  the  olher  that  watched 
to  take  aim  at.  The  other  taking  it  to  be  his 
iiead,  fired  a  gun  and  shot  through  the  hat; 
.vlnch  our  Christian  Indian  perceiving,  boldly 
neld  up  his  head  and  discharged  his  own  gun 
upon  the  real  head,  not  the  hat  of  his  adver 
sary,  whereby  he  shot  him  dead  upon  the 
place,  and  so  had  liberty  to  march  away  with 
the  spoils  of  his  enemy. 


The  like  subtle  device  was  used  by  another 
of  thecape  Indians  atthe  said  time,  being  one  of 
them  that  went  out  with  Capt.  Pierce;  for  be 
ing  in  like  manner  pursued  by  one  of  Philip's 
Indians  as  the  former  was,  he  nimbly  got  be 
hind  the  but  end  of  a  tree  newly  turned  up 
by  the  roots,  which*  carried  a  considerable 
breadth  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  along  with 
it  (as  is  very  usual  in  those  parts  whore  the 
roots  of  the  trees  lie  deep  in  the  ground)  which  j 
stood  above  the  Indian's  height,  in  form  of  a 
large  shield,  only  it  was  somewhat  too  heavy 
too  be  easily  removed  ;  the  enemy  Indian  lay 
with  his  gun  ready  to  shoot  him  down  upon 
his  first  deserting  his  station ;  but  the  subtle 
wit  taught  our  chnstian  Netop  a  better  device 
for  boring  a  little  hole  through  this  his  broad 
shield,  he  discerned  his  enemy  who  could  not 
easily  discern  him;  a  good  musketer  need  never 
desire  a  fairer  mark  to  shoot  at,  whereupon 
discharginghisgun,  he  shothimdown.  What 
can  be  more  just  than  that  he  should  be  killed, 
who  lay  in  wait  to  kill  another  man?  neqve 
cnim  lex  just ior  alia  cst,  quam  nccis  artifices 
arse  perire  sua. 

Instances  of  this  nature  show  the  subtlety 
and  dexterousness  of  these  natives,  if  they 
were  improved  in  feats  of  arms  ;  and  possibly 
if  some  of  the  English  had  not  been  too 
shy  in  making  use  of  such  of  them  as  were 
well  affected  to  their  interest,  they  need  never 
have  suffered  so  much  from  their  enemies;  it 
having  been  found  upon  late  experience,  that 
many  of  them  have  proved  not  only  faithful, 
but  very  serviceable  and  helpful  to  the  En 
glish  ;  they  usually  proving  good  seconds, 
though  they  have  not  ordinarily  confidence 
enough  to  make  the  first  onset.  But  to  return 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Indians  towards  Ply 
mouth. 

February  25th,  they  assaulted  Weymouth, 
and  burnt  seven  or  eight  houses  and  barns 
there,  which  Weymouth  is  a  town  lying  to 
wards  Plymouth  colony. 

March  12th  following,  they  assaulted  the 
house  of  one  Mr.  Clarke,  in  Plymouth,  cruelly 
murdering  eleven  persons  that  belonged  to 
two  families  that  lodged  therein,  and  then  fired 
the  house.  The  cruelty  towards  these  per 
sons  was  the  more  remarkable,  in  that  they 
had  often  received  much  kindness  from  the 
said  Clarke.  It  is  the  custom  of  such  debtors, 
to  use  them  worst,  of  whom  they  have  taken 
up  much  kindness  upon  trust  beforehand. 

March  17th,  another  party  of  them  fell  upon 
Warwick,  a  place  beyond  Philip's  land,  to 
ward  the  Narraganset  country,  where  they 
burnt  down  to  the  ground  all  but  a  few 
houses,  which  they  left  standing  as  a  monu 
ment  of  their  barbarous  fury.  The  like  mis 
chief  was  acted  by  them  upon  the  houses  of 
the  English  remaining  in  the  Narragansel 
country. 

This  2Gth  day  of  March,  being  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  as  the  first  of  the  year  after  our 
Julian  account,  seemed  ominous  at  the  first, 
on  sundry  accounts,  threatening  a  gloomy 
time,  yet  proved  in  the  issue,  but  as  a  lower 
ing  morning  before  a  lightsome  clay. 

For  besides  the  burning  of  Marlborough,  at 
least  a  great  part  of  it,  on  the  same  day,  a  very 
sad  accident  fell  out  the  same  time  at  Springfield 
hall  be  specified  hereafter;  besides  that  which 
liefel  Capt.  Pierce,  which  is  already  related, 
with  whom  fell  so  many  of  his  soldiers  on  the 
same  day  also;  yet  had  the  enemy  no  cause 
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to  boast,  being  forced  by  the  valour  of  the  En 
glish,  to  give  so  many  of  their  own  lives  in 
exchange ;  Some  few  made  their  escape,  as 
is  said,  by  subtle  devices  ;  besides  the  three 
forementioned,  another  by  a  like  shift,  not 
only  saved  himself,  but  helped  an  Englishman 
to  escape  also,  whom  he  ran  after  with  his 
hatchet  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  about  to  kill 
him;  whereby  both  of  them  made  a  shift  to 
get  away;  the  rest  were  all  lost  (the  unfaith 
fulness  of  the  messenger  being  as  was  intima 
ted  before,  the  cause  of  their  slaughter)  save  a 
few  that  hardly  escaped  by  the  advantage  of 
the  bushes  giving  them  opportunity  to  pass 
unseen,  yet  it  was  confessed  by  a  prisoner  of 
the  enemy,  taken  afterwards  by  the  English, 
that  they  lost  an  hundred  and  forty  in  that  en 
counter  :  and  had  not  the  said  English  by 
wading  after  the  enemy  over  a  river  made 
their  ammunition  useless,  there  had  not  half 
so. many  of  them  been  cut  off.  From  thence 
they  turned  back  towards  Rehoboth,  near 
Swanzey,  when  on  March  28th,  they  burnt 
thirty  barns  and  near  forty  dwelling  houses, 
thereby  as  it  were  threatening  the  utter  deso 
lation  of  that  poor  town  ;  and  so  proceedingon 
that  side  the  country,  they  burnt  the  very  next 
day  about  thirty  houses  in  Providence,  in  their 
way  toward  Narraganset. 

But  it  was  now  full  sea  with  Philip's  affairs, 
for  soon  after  the  tide  of  his  successes  began 
to  turn  about  the  sea  coast,  which  made  way 
for  the  falling  of  the  water  up  higher  in  the 
country. 

For  about  this  time  news  came  to  Boston 
that  our  neighbours  and  friends  of  Connecticut 
colony,  hearing  of  the  attempts  of  the  enemy 
on  that  side  of  the  country,  senta  party  of  their 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  George 
Denison,  with  some  friendly  Indians,  part 
Mohegins  and  Pequods,  partNiantics,  belong 
ing  to  Ninigret,  a  Narraganset  sachem,  who 
never  engaged  in  this  quarrel  against  the  En 
glish  ;  who  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  meeting 
with  a  considerable  part  of  them  about  the 
Narraganset  country,  killed  and  took  forty- 
five  of  them,  without  the  loss  of  theirown  men. 
Tins  victory  was  the  more  considerable,  in 
that  several  of  the  chief  captains  of  the  enemy 
were  at  this  time  killed  or  taken;  amongst 
whom  was  Canonchet  (who  carne  down  to 
get  seed  corn  to  plant  at  Squakheag;)  hewas 
the  chief  sachem  of  all  the  Narragansets,  the 
son  of  Miuntonimo,  and  the  heir  of  all  his 
father's  pride  and  insolence,  as  well  as  of  his 
malice  against  the  English,  a  most  perfidious 
villain,  who  had  the  last  October  been  at  Bos 
ton,  pretending  to  make  a  firm  peace  with  the 
English,  but  never  intending  to  keep  one  arti 
cle  thereof :  Therefore,  as  a  just  reward  of 
his  wickedness  he  was  adjudged  by  those  that 
took  him  to  die,  which  was  accordingly  put 
in  execution  at  Sonington,  whither  he  was 
carried  ;  there  his  head  being  cut  off,  was 
carried  to  Hartford  ;  the  Mohegins  and  Pe 
quods  that  had  the  honour  to  take  him  prisoner 
having  the  honour  likewise  of  doing  justice 
upon  him,  and  that  by  the  prudent  advice  of 
the  English  commanders,  thereby  the  more 
firmly  to  engage  the  said  Indians  against  the 
treacherous  Narragansets.  There  are  differ 
ing  reports  about  the  mannerof  hisbeingtaken, 
and  by  whom,  whether  the  Indians  or  the 
English  first  took  him  ;  however,  it  was  suffi 
cient  matter  of  rejoicing  to  all  the  colonies,  of 
the  English,  that  the  ringleader  of  almost  all 


this  mischief,  and  great  incendiary  betwix 
the  Narragansets  and  us,  died  himself  by  tha 
sword  of  war  which  he  had  drawn  agains 
others. 

Concerning  the  Narragansets,  this  is  fur 
ther  to  be  added  here,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Staun 
ton  and  his  son  Robert,  who  have  along tim 
lived  amongst  them,  and  best  acquainted  wit] 
their  language  and  manners  of  any  in  New 
England  do  affirm,  that  to  their  knowledge 
the  Narraganset  sachems,  before  the  late 
troubles,  had  two  thousand  fighting  men  unde 
them,  and  nine  hundred  arms,  yet  they  are  a 
this  day  so  broken  and  scattered,  that  there 
is  none  of  them  left  on  that  side  of  the  country 
unless  some  few,  not  exceeding  seventy  it 
number,  that  have  sheltered  themselves  unde 
the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island,  as  amerchan 
of  that  place,  worthy  of  credit,  lately  affirmet 
to  the  writer  hereof.  It  is  considered  by  wlui 
degrees  they  have  been  consumed  and  des 
stroyed. 

The  first  week  in  April,  1676,  Canonchet 
their  chief  sachem,  having  with  this  people 
been  driven  out  of  his  own  country,  by  the 
sword  of  the  English,  the  winter  before 
breathed  still  nothing  but  rage  and  cruelty 
against  them  :  yet  as  appeared  in  the  issue 
himself  and  they  that  escaped  with  him  were 
not  much  preserved  from  the  present  calamity 
that  befel  those  in  the  fort,  being  reserved  to 
another  and  more  ignominious  death.  For  the 
whole  body  of  the  Indians  to  the  westward,  trus 
ting  under  the  shadow  of  that  aspiring  bramble, 
he  took  a  kind  of  care  of  them  upon  himself: 
Wherefore  foreseeingso  many  hundreds  could 
not  well  subsist  without  planting,  he  propound 
ed  it  in  his  council,  that  all  the  west  planta 
tions  upon  Connecticut  river,  taken  from  the 
English, should  this  last  summer  be  plan  ted  with 
Indian  corn  ;  which  was  indeed  in  itself  a  very 
prudent  consideration  :  to  that  end  he  resolv 
ed  to  venture  himself  with  but  thirty  men 
(the  rest  declining  it)  to  fetch  seed  corn  from 
Seaconk,  the  next  town  to  Mount  Hope, 
leaving  a  body  of  men,  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  to  follow  him  or  meet  him  about  Sea- 
conk  the  week  after.  The  adventure  brought 
him  into  a  snare,  from  whence  he  could  not 
escape  :  for  Capt.  George  Denison,  of  Ston- 
ington,  and  Capt.  Avery  of  New  London, 
laving  raised  forty  seven  English,  the  most 
Dart  volunteers,  with  eighty  Indians,  twenty 
of  which  were  Narragansetts.  belonging  to 
Ninigret, commanded  byonecalled  Catapazet, 
the  rest  Pequods,  under  Cassasinamon  and 
Mohegins,  under  Oneco,  son  of  Uncas,  being 
now  abroad  on  their  third  expedition,  which 
they  began  March  27th,  167G,  and  ended  on 
the  10th  of  April  following :  they  met  with  a 
stout  Indian  of  the  enemy's  whom  they  pre 
sently  slew,  and  two  old  squaws,  who  con- 
cssed  Nanunttenoo,  alias  Canonchet  (these 
chief  sachems  usually  changing  their  names 
at  every  great  dance,  and  by  the  name  of 
Nanunttenoo  was  he  then  known)  was  not  far 
off,  which  welcome  news  put  new  life  into 
he  wearied  soldiers,  that  had  travelled  hard 
many  days,  and  met  with  no  booty  till  now  ; 
especially  when  it  was  confirmed  by  intelli 
gence  the  same  instant,  brought  in  by  their 
scouts,  that  they  met  with  new  tracks,  which 
>rought  them  in  view  of  what  is  called  Black- 
stone's  river,  the  said  sachem  was  at  thai 
moment  diverting  himself  with  the  recital  of 
apt.  Pierce's  slaughter,  surprised  by  his 


men  a  few  days  before,  but  the  alarm  of  the 
English  itt  that  time  heard  by  himself,  put  by 
that  discourse,  appalled  by  the  suddenness 
thereof,  as  if  he  had  been  informed  by  secret 
item  from  Heaven,  that  now  his  own  turn  was 
come  ;  for  having  but  7  men  about  him,  he 
sent  up  two  of  them  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  to 
see  what  the  matter  was,  but  they  affrighted 
with  the  near  approach  of  the  English,  at  that 
time  with  great  speed  mounting  over  a  fair 
champagna  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  ran 
by,  as  if  they  wanted  time  to  tell  what  they 
saw ;  presently  he  sent  a  third,  who  did  the 
like  ;  tlnen  sending  two  more  on  the  same 
errand,  one  of  these  last,  endowed  with  more 
courage,  or  a  better  sense  of  his  duty,  informed 
him  in  great  haste  that  all  the  English  army 
was  upon  him  ;  whereupon  having  no  time  to 
consult,  and  but  little  to  attempt  an  escape, 
and  no  means  to  defend  himself;  he  began  to 
dodge  with  his  pursuers;  running  round  the 
hill  on  the  contrary  side  ;  but  as  he  was  run 
ning  so  hastily  by,  Catapazet,  with  twenty  of 
his  followers,  and  a  few  of  the  English,  light 
est  of  foot,  guessed  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
motion,  that  he  fled  as  if  an  enemy,  which 
made  them  immediately  take  the  chace  after 
him,  as  for  their  lives  ;  he  that  was  the  swifter 
pursuer  put  him  so  hard  to  it  that  he  cast  off 
first  hisblanketthenhis  silver  laced  coat  (given 
him  at  Boston,  as  a  pledge  of  their  friendship, 
upon  the  renewal  of  his  league  in  October  be 
fore)  and  belt  of  peag,  which  made  them  pur 
sue  as  eagerly  as  the  other  fled ;  so  that  they 
forced  him  to  take  to  the  water,  through  which 
as  he  over  hastily  plunged,  his  foot  slipping 
upon  a  stone,  it  made  him  fall  into  the  water 
so  deep  that  it  wet  his  gun,  upon  which  acci 
dent  he  confessed  soon  after,  that  his  heart 
turned  within  him,  so  as  he  became  as  a  rotten 
stick ;  void  of  strength,  insomuch  as  one 
Monopoide,  a  Pequod,  swiftest  of  foot,  laid 
hold  of  him  within  thirty  rods  of  the  river 
side,  without  his  making  any  resistance;  though 
he  was  a  very  proper  man,  of  goodly  stature, 
and  great  courage  of  mind,  as  well  as  strength 
of  body;  one  of  the  first  English  that  came 
up  with  him  was  Robert  Stanton,  a  young 
man  that  scarce  had  reached  the  22d  year  of 
iis  age,  yet  adventuring  to  ask  him  a  question 
or  two,  to  whom  this  manly  sachem,  looking 
ivith  a  little  neglect  upon  his  youthful  face, 
replied  in  broken  English,  you  much  child, 
no  understand  matters  of  war :  let  your 
brother  or  your  chief  come,  him  I  will  an 
swer  ;  and  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  acting 
icrein,  as  if  by  a  Pithagorean  metempsycho 
sis,  some  old  Roman  ghost  had  possessed  the 
jody  of  this  western  Pagan;  and  like  Attilius 
tegulus  he  would  not  accept  of  his  own  life, 
vhen  it  was  tendered  him,  upon  that  (in  his 
ccount)  low  condition  of  compliance  with  the 
English,  refusing  to  send  an  old  counsellor  of 
lis  to  make  any  motion  that  way,  saying  he 
[new  the  Indians  would  not  yield  ;  but  more 
>robably  he  was  not  willing  they  should, 
choosing  rather  to  sacrifice  his  own,  and  his 
people's  lives,  to  his  private  humour  of  re- 
•enjje,  than  timely  to  provide  for  his  own,  and 
heir  safety,  by  entertaining  the  counsels  of  a 
icace,  so  necessary  for  the  general  good  of  all : 
ie  continuing  in  the  same  obstinate  resolution, 
vas  soon  after  carried  to  Stonington,  where  he 
vas  shot  to  death  by  some  of  his  quality,  sc. 
he  young  sachem  of  the  Mohegins,  and  two 
of  the  Pequods  of  like  quality.  This  was  the 
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confusion  of  a  damned  wretch,  ttiut  had  often 
opened  his  mouth  to  blaspheme  the  name  of 
the  living  God,  and  those  th;i.t  make  profession 
thereof.  He  was  told  at  large  of  his  breach 
of  faith,  and  how  he  boasted  he  would  not 
deliver  up  a  Wampanoog,  or  the  paring  of  a 
"Wampanoog's  nail,  that  he  would  burn  the 
English  in  their  houses  ;  to  which  he  replied, 
others  were  as  forward  for  the  war  as  him 
self:  and  that  he  desired  to  hear  no  more 
thereof.  And  when  he  was  told  his  sentence 
was  to  die,  he  said,  he  liked  it  well,  that  he 
should  die  before  his  heart  was  soft,  or  had 
spoken  any  thing  unworthy  of  himself.  He 
told  the  English  before  they  put  him  to  death, 
that  the  killing  him  would  not  end  the  war; 
but  it  was  a  considerable  step  thereunto,  nor 
did  it  live  much  longer  after  his  death,  at  least 
not  in  those  parts ;  for  after  Sudbury  fight, 
when  the  sun  of  their  hopes  was  at  its  high 
est;  April  the  18th  following,  it  visibly  de 
clined,  till  it  set  in  a  night  of  obscure  and  utter 
darkness  upon  them  all,  as  is  to  be  feared. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  London,  Norwich 
and  Stonington,  apprehensive  of  their  danger, 
Ly  reason  of  the  near  bordering  of  the  enemy, 
and  upon  other  prudent  consideration,  volun 
tarily  listed  themselves  under  some  able  gen 
tlemen,  and  resolute  soldiers,  amongst  them 
selves,  Major  Palmes,  Capt.  George  Denison, 
Capt.  Avery,  with  whom,  or  under  whom, 
within  the  compass  of  the  year  1G7G,  they 
made  ten  or  more  several  expeditions,  in  all 
which,  at  those  several  times,  they  killed  and 
took  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  ene 
my,  by  the  help  and  assistance  of  the  Pequods, 
Mohegins,  and  a  few  friendly  Narraganscts; 
besides  thirty  taken  in  their  long  march  home 
ward,  after  the  fort  fight,  December  19th, 
1675  ;  and  besides  10  captivated  in  the  second 
expedition,  not  reckoned  within  the  compass 
of  the  said  number;  together  with  fifty  guns, 
and  spoiling  the  enemy  of  an  hundred  bushels 
of  corn. 

i  In  January  they  went  again  in  pursuit,  and 
took  five  men  and  a  boy.  Certain  Nipnets 
intended  to  have  sheltered  themselves  under 
Uncas  ;  but  he  perceiving  it  would  be  distaste 
ful  to  the  English,  soon  shabbed  them  off,  so 
as  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
brought  into  Boston,  many  of  them  by  Peter 
Ephraim,  and  Andrew  Pityme,  with  their 
fellows. 

In  all  which  exploits,  neither  they  nor  any 
of  their  followers  sustained  any  loss  by  the 
sword  of  the  enemy,  or  sickness;  as  is  ex 
pressly  declared  by  the  reverend  minister  of 
Stouington,  Mr.  James  Noyce,  which  is  a  mat 
ter  very  admirable  to  consider,  engaging  all 
that  were  any  way  concerned  in  such  signal 
testimonies  of  divine  favour,  to  be  ready  to  pay 
their  vows  to  the  Most  High,  who  alone  tcucli- 
eth  the  hands  of  his  people  to  war,  and  their 
fingers  to  fight. 

Not  long  after  Capt.  George  Denison,  of 
Stonington,  with  sixty-six  volunteers,  and  a 
hundred  and  twelve  Pequods,  killed  and  took 
seventy-six  of  the  enemy,  amongst  whom 
were  two  Narraganset  sachems,  one  of  whom 
was  the  grand-child  of  Pomham  (who  is  ac 
counted  the  most  warlike,  and  the  best  soldier 
of  all  the  Narraganset  sachems)  taking  at  the 
Bame  time  160  bushels  of  the  enemy's  corn, 
no  small  damage  to  our  enemies  at  that  time, 
and  all  this  without  the  loss  of  one  man  of  the 
said  captain's  followers. 


a  small  town 
miles  on  tins 


The  greater  mischief  which  after  this  time 
was  done  by  the  enemy  in  Plymouth  colony, 
was  by  burning  of  houses  and  barns,  which 
they  might  easily  do,  the  inhabitants  in  most 
of  those  towns  being  repaired  to  garrison 
louses  for  their  greater  security  :  for  about  the 
20th  of  April,  fifty  of  the  enemy  burnt  about 
nineteen  houses  and  barns  in  Situate,  but  were 
so  resolutely  encountered  by  a  few  of  the  iri- 
mbitants,  that  they  were  driven  away,  and 
thereby  prevented  from  doing  further  mis 
chief. 

Not  long  after,  May  Sth,  they  burnt  about 
seventeen  houses  and  barns  in  Bridgewater, 
in  Plymouth  colony,  twelve 
iide  Taunton ;  but  it  pleased 
Sod  just  at  the  time  to  send  a  thunder-shower, 
which  put  out  the  fire,  or  else  it  might  have 
prevailed  much  further. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  Bridgewater,  never  yet  lost  one  per 
son  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  though  the 
town  is  situate  within  Plymouth  colony,  yet 
they  have  helped  to  destroy  many  of  the  ene 
my.  None  knows  either  love  or  hatred  by 
all  thatis  before  them  in  things  of  this  nature; 
nor  ought  standers  by  that  may  escape,  think 
themselves  less  sinners  than  those  that  perish 
by  the  sword  of  the  enemy  :  yet  about  this 
time  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton  were 
killed  as  they  were  at  their  work  in  the  field, 
whereby  it  is  said  that  thi'rty  children  were 
made  fatherless  :  So  unsearchable  are  the 


Metapoiset,  a  place  at  twelve  miles  distance 
from  Swanzey,  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at 
one  Bourn's  house,  wherein  were  seventy 
persons,  amongst  whom  were  only  found  six 
teen  men.  After  they  had  marched  five 
miles  of  their  way,  having  Mr.  Brown's  son 
for  their  pilot,  they  met  with  some  Swanzey 
people,  newly  turned  out  of  their  houses  (by 
which  they  were  to  pass)  who  having  not  as  > 
yet  resisted  unto  blood,  yet  made  doleful 
lamentations,  wringing  of  their  hands,  and  be 
wailing  their  losses,  very  much  also  persuad 
ing  the  Bridgewater  men  to  turn  back,  because 
of  the  danger,  but  they  having  so  clear  a  call, 
had  also  more  courage  than  cowardice  to  de 
sert  the  cause  of  God  and  his  people,  lest  they 
should  thereby  betray  the  lives  of  so  many  of 
their  friends  into  the  enemy's  hands;  and  so 
by  the  good  hand  of  God  towards  them,  came 
safe  to  Metapoiset  that  night. 

The  next  day  in  the  morning,  a  part  of  them 
went  to  guard  Mr.  Brown,  their  pilot,  back 
to  his  quarters  ;  in  their  return  they  came  sud 
denly  upon  a  party  of  Indians,  about  thirty  in 
all  ;  they  were  within  shot  of  one  another, 
but  the  English  having  no  commission  to  fight 
till  they  were  assaulted,  and  nut  being  imped 
ed  in  their  passage  they  returned  sale  to  their 
garrison  at  Metapoiset :  the  Indians  presently 
drawing  off  and  firing  three  guns  (though  not 
with  intent  to  do  them  any  hurt,  as  was  con 
ceived)  gave  ashout,  and  so  left  them.  When 
this  party  of  the  English  drew  near  to  their 
garrison,  they  met  with  a  company  of  carts 
going  to  fetch  corn  from  an  house  deserted 
near  by,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mr. 
Bourn's  house,  the  soldiers  gave  them  notice 
of  the  Indians  which  they  discovered,  and 
withal  advised  them  by  no  means  to  venturfc 
any  more,  because  of  the  danger;  they  were 
resolved  notwithstanding  these  earnest  per 
suasions  of  the  soldiers  to  have  another  turn, 
which  they  soon  found  to  be  at  the  peril  of 
their  own  lives,  six  of  them  being  presently 
after  killed  right  out,  or  mortally  wounded, 
as  soon  as  ihey  came  to  the  barn  where  was 
the  corn  ;  these  six  are  said  to  lie  the  fir.^t 
that  were  slain  in  this  quarrel.  The  soldiers 
at  the  garrison  hearing  the  guns,  made  what 
haste  they  could  to  the  place,  but  being  most 
of  them  in  that  interim  gone  to  look  for  their 
horses,  they  could  not  come  time  enough  for 
the  relief  of  their  friends,  yet  upon  their  np- 
approach,  they  who  had  done  the  mischief  pre 
sently  fled  away  :  one  Jones,  hard  pursued 
by  two  Indians,  was  by  their  coming  delivered 
from  the  extent  of  the  enemy's  crueltv,  but 
having  his  mortal  wound,  had  onlv  I  he  favour 
thereby,  to  die  in  the  arms  of  his  friends, 
though  by  wounds  received  from  his  enemies 

The  next  week  fifteen  of  those  soldiers 
looking  after  their  horses,  fell  into  an  ambush 
of  twenty  of  the  Indians,  but  being  prepared 
for  the  encounter,  they  discharged  their  guns 


judgments,  of  the  Almighty  and  his  ways  past 
findingout. 

During  these  calamities,  God's  dispensations 
have  been  various,  as  well  in  references  unto 
towns  and  villages,  as  unto  persons  :  as  if 
some  places  have  been  by  special  providence 
marked  out  to  preservation,  as  others  unto 
destruction  ;  of  which  no  other  reason  can  be 
rendered,  than  the  good  pleasure  of  God  so 
to  order  and  dispose  of  events,  which  some 
times,  as  Solomon  says,  are  all  one  to  the  good, 
and  to  the  clean  and  to  the  unclean. 

And  because  special  notice  is  taken  of  the 
town  of  Bridgewater,  which  although  it  is 
feared,  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and 
hath  often  been  assaulted  by  considerable 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  yet  never  lost  any  one 
of  their  inhabitants,  young  or  old  ;  a  particu 
lar  account  shall  here  be  given  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  of  divine  providence  re 
lating  to  that  plantation  since  the  war  began. 
June  26th,  1675,  when  Philip's  malice  against 
the  English,  mixed  with  a  particular  prejudice 
against  Governor  Winslow,  began  to  boil  up 
to  the  height  of'an  open  rebellion  ;  the  people 
of  Swanzey  being  likely  to  be  distressed  by 
the  Indians,  a  post  was  instantly  sent  to  the 
governor  of  Plymouth,  the  way  lying  through 
Bridgewater  ;  the  said  post  returned  the  next 
day,  and  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  as  he  pass 
ed  through  the  town,  left  an  order  from  the 
governor  for  the  raising  of  twenty  men,  well 
armed,  and  furnished  with  horses,  to  be  forth 
with  dispatched  a  way  for  the  relief  of  iSwanzey; 
seventeen  were  all  that  could  be  raised  on  the 
sudden,  who  were  sent  thither  that  night,  and 
were  the  first  that  wore  upon  their  rnurch  in 
all  the  country  ;  and  possibly  they  fared  not 
the  worse  for  then'  forwardness  :  as  Deborah, 
the  prophetess,  blessed  God  for  them  that 

offered  themselves  willingly  among  the  peo-  son,  who  wuh  their  goods,  by  their  means, 
pie:  these  seventeen  of  Bridgewater,  were, !  with  the  help  of  a  small  party  of  Plymouth 
June  21st,  ordered  by  Capt.  Bradford  of  |  forces,  sent  thither  after  the  six  were  killed 


upon  each  oilier;  but  our  men  received  no 
hurt,  some  of  them  felt  the  wind  of  the  bullets 
passing  by  their  faces  ;  what  damage  the  ene 
my  received  is  uncertain,  yet  some  of  the 
English  report  they  found  some  of  their  ene- 
my's  dead  bodies  in  the  place  afterward. 

Thus  were  they  not  only  preserved  in  many 
perils  themselves,  but  became  instrumental 
also  for  tin;  preservation  of  most  of  that  gam- 
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(as  is  mentioned  before)  were  soon  after  trans 
ported  safely  lo  Read  Island. 

Many  outrages  were  that  summer  commit 
ted  upon  their  neighbours  at  Tail n ton  and  Na- 
niasket.  yet  it  pleased  God  to  protect  the  poor 
town  of  Bridgevvater  from  any  other  hurt,  till 
tho  beginning  of  April  following,  when  them 
selves  with  their  neighbours  of  Tauuton  and 
Rehoboth  were  strongly  solicited  to  desert 
their  dwellings,  and  repair  down  to  the  towns 
by  the  sea  side,  but  God  encouraged  them  to 
keep  their  stations,  notwithstanding  die  ex 
treme  danger  then  presented.  It  is  reported 
thai  Philip  gave  orders  that  Tauntun  and 
Bridgewster  should  not  be  destroyed  till  the 
last,  which  is  all  the  favour  to  be  expected 
from  an  enemy,  but  these  things  are  only  in  the 
hando  of  God,  and  not  to  be  determined  by 
man. 

April  9th,  being  Lord's  day,  a  small  party 
of  the  enemy  came  down  upon  the  said 
Bridgewater,  burnt  an  outhouse  and  barn, 
broke  up  and  rifled  several  other  houses  in 
the  same  quarter  of  the  town,  which  are  not 
withstanding  yet  remaining;  they  sent  out  a 
party  of  their  men  to  pursue  them  that  night 
and  many  days  after,  but  could  not  hear  of 
them. 

May  7th,  the  Lord's  day  also  (no  doubt  but 
the  betterness  of  the  day  will  increase  the  bad 
ness  of  their  deed  attempted  thereon)  they 
had  intelligence  of  a  great  body  of  Indians 
dispersed  that  way,  with  intent  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  town  that  very  day,  but  were  casu 
ally  prevented  by  a  great  deal  of  rain  that  fell 
the  night  before  ;  however,  they  were  resol 
ved  not  to  miss  the  opportunity,  wherefore  on 
the  next  day  (May  8th)  about  three  hundred 
of  them,  one  Tisguogen  being  their  chief 
leader,  at  8  or  9  in  the  morning  made  an  as 
sault  upon  the  east  end  of  the  town,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river :  many  of  the  inhabi 
tants  stayed  at  home  that  morning,  because 
of  the  intelligence  the  day  before,  and  so  were 
the  more  ready  to  entertain  them  ;  some  not 
taking  that  warning,  ventured  into  the  field 
about  their  occasions,  were  in  danger  of  sur- 
prisal,  but  by  the  special  favour  of  God  escap 
ed,  and  came  time  enough  to  help  defend  their 
own  and  their  neighbours  dwellings,  beingshot 
at,  and  hard  pursued  a  considerable  way. 

The  Indians  presently  began  to  fire  the 
town,  but  it  pleased  God  so  to  spirit  and  en 
courage  several  of  the  inhabitants,  issuing  out 
of  their  garrison  houses,  that  they  fell  upon 
them  with  great  resolution,  and  beat  them  oft'; 
at  the  same  instant  of  time,  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
also  fighting  for  them  from  Heaven,  by  send 
ing  a  storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  very  season 
ably  which  prevented  the  burning  of  the  houses 
which  were  fired  :  The.soldiers  also  fisrhtin 
under  the  banners  of  God's  special  protection, 
were  so  successful  in  repelling  the  enemy 
that  none  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  or 
taken,  and  but  one  wounded.  The  Indians 
by  this  stout  resistance,  being  beaten  off  to  the 
skirts  of  the  town,  made  a  fresh  onset  upon  an 
other  quarter  thereof,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  where  they  had  done  much  more  mischiel 
but  that  God  stirred  up  sundry  of  the  peopl 
to  venture  out  of  their  fortified  houses,  who 
fired  upon  the  cncmv,  and  beat  them  from 
their  dwellings,  so  as  in  the  evening  they  drew 
olF  to  an  outhouse,  three  miles  distant  from  the 
town  :  The  next  day  the  inhabitants  expectec 
another  assault,  but  the  enemy  having  burn 


he   house  and  barn   where    they   kept  their 
rendezvous  over  night,  and  one  house  more 
iot  far  distant,  they  marched  all  clear   away 
'or  that  time.     Thus    it   pleased  God   so  to 
rderhis  dispensations  toward  this  small  town, 
s  a  brand  plucked   out  of  the  fire,  they   did 
jut  just  taste  of  this  bitter  cup,  which  others 
Irank  deeper  of;    yet  had  they  not  such  mer- 
:y,  as   these   had,    mixed   therewith:   under 
jod,  the   courage  of  the  inhabitants   was^  a 
reat  means  of  their  preservation,  for   they 
ired  so  stoutly  upon   the  enemy,    that  they 
durst  not  come  very  near  some  of  the  garri 
soned  houses,  saluting  them  only  at  a  distance, 
iod  was  eminently  seen  upholding  the  spirit 
of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,  so  as  no  conster- 
lation   of  mind  was  seen   upon  any  of  them, 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  dispute. 

In  this  assault  they  lost  but  thirteen  dwell- 
ng  hou?es,  whereof  five  only  were  in  the 
town  (the  rest  being  outhouses,  and  deserted 
or  the  present)  with  some  lew  barns,  and 
some  of  their  cattle;  all  which  was  a  very  in 
considerable  loss,  in  comparison  of  what  befel 
tliers,  and  themselves  might  endured,  if  God 
nad  not  by  his  special  favour  prevented. 

July  l4th  and  loth,  another  party  of  In 
dians  came  down  upon  the  northwest  side  of 
the  town,  but  with  no  better  success ;  for  they 
had  no  commission  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to 
touch  any  of  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  power  reaching  only  to  the  slaying  of 
their  cattle  at  this  time. 

July  ISih,  19th,  and  20th,  they  sent  our 
parties  after  the  enemy  to  pursue  them  by 
their  track,  who  fell  upon  some  of  them.  On 
the  20th  they  took  sixteen,  whereof  two  were 
men:  On  this  day  they  had  to  assist  them,  it 
seems,  some  of  the  bay  Indians,  sent  them 
from  Capt.  Brattle ;  some  of  the  captives  in 
formed  that  there  were  but  seventy  or  eighty 
in  the  company,  and  but  ten  or  twelve  men 
amongst  them  :  But  within  a  few  days  these 
Bridgewater  men  shall  find  better  success  in 
pursuit  of  their  enemies,  when  Philip  himself 
shall  hardly  escape  their  hands,  as  shall  be  seen 
afterwards. 

While  one  party  of  the  enemy  thus  acted 
their  part  about  Plymouth  colony  and  towards 
the  sea  coasts,  other  parties  of  them  were  not 
idle  in  the  Massachusetts  colonv,  where  they 
assaulted  many  places,  doing  what  mischief 
they  could  by  firing  of  houses,  and  killing  sev 
eral  persons  in  the  inland  plantations. 

March  2d,  they  assaulted  Groton  ;  the  next 
day  over  night  Major  Willard,  with  seventy 
horse  came  into  the  town  ;  40  foot  also  came 
up  to  their  relief  from  Watertown,  but  the 
Indians  were  all  fled,  having  first  burnt  all  the 
houses  in  the  town,  save  four  (hat  were  gar 
risoned,  the  meeting  house  being  the  second 
they  fired  ;  soon  after  Capt.  Still  was  sent 
with  a  small  party  of  dragoons,  of  eight  files, 
to  fetch  offthe  inhabitants  of  Groton,  and  what 
was  left  from  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  having 
under  his  care  about  sixty  carts,  being  in  depth 
from  front  to  rear  about  two  miles,  when  a 
party  of  Indians  lying  m  ambush,  at  a  place 
of  eminent  advantage,  fired  upon  the  front 
and  mortally  wounded  two  of  the  first  car 
riers,  who  both  died  the  next  night.  Had 
God  permitted,  they  would  have  done  eminent 
damage  to  the  whole  body,  it  being  full  an 
hour  before  they  could  be  drawn  up,  which 
was  done  with  care  and  courage  ;  but  the  In 
dians  after  a  few  more  shot  made,  without 


doing  harm,  retired,  and  made  no  further 
assault  upon  them,  being  the  same  party  of 
Indians  which  the  day  before  had  burnt  some 
part  of  Cheimsford.  Soon  after  this  village 
was  deserted  and  destroyed  by  the  enemy  ; 
yet  it  was  a  special  providence,  that  though 
the  carts  were  guarded  with  so  slender  a  con- 
vov,  yet  there  was  not  any  considerable  loss 
sustained. 

The  surprisal  of  Groton  was  after  this  man 
ner:  On  March  2d,  the  Indians  came  in  the 
night  and  rilled  eight  or  nine  houses,  carried 
away  some  cattle,  and  alarmed  the  town. 

On  March  9th,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  a 
parcel  of  Indians  having  two  days  lurked  in 
the  town,  and  taken  possession  of  three  out 
houses,  and  feasted  themselves  with  corn,  and 
divers  swine  and  poultry,  which  they  there 
seized,  lay  in  ambush  for  two  carts,  which 
went  from  their  garrison  to  fetch  in  some  hav, 
attended  with  four  men,  two  of  which  espy 
ing  the  enemy,  made  a  difficult  escape,  the 
other  two  were  set  upon,  and  one  of  them 
slain,  stript  naked,  his  body  mangled,  and 
dragged  into  the  highway,  and  laid  on  his 
back  in  a  most  shameful  manner  :  the  other 
taken  captive  and  afterwards  sentenced  to 
death  ;  but  the  enemy  not  conci'rrinsr  in  the 
manner  of  it,  execution  was  deferred,  and  he 
by  the  providence  of  God  escaped  by  a  bold 
attempt  the  night  before  he  was  designed  to 
have  been  slaughtered,  and  fled  to  the  gar 
rison  at  Lancaster,  the  cattle  in  both  towns 
wounded,  and  five  of  them  slain. 

March  13th  was  the  day  when  the  enemy 
came  in  a  full  body,  by  their  own  account 
four  hundred,  and  thought  by  the  inhabitants 
to  be  not  many  less.  The  town  was  at  this 
time,  (havingbeen  put  into  a  fright  by  the  sad 
catastrophe  of  Lancaster,  the  next  bordering 
town)  gathered  into  five  garrison?,  four  of 
which  were  so  near  together,  as  to  be  able  to 
command  from  one  to  the  other,  between 
which  were  the  cattle  belonging  to  those  fa 
milies,  driven  into  pastures,  which  afterwards 
proved  their  preservation  ;  the  other  was 
near  a  mile  distant  from  the  rest. 

This  morning  the  Indians  (having  in  the 
night  placed  themselves  in  several  parts  of 
the  town)  made  their  onset;  which  began 
near  the  four  garrisons,  for  a  body  of  them 
having  placed  themselves  in  ambuscade,  be 
hind  a  hill,  near  one  of  the  garrisons  two  of 
them  made  discovery  of  themselves,  as  if  they 
had  stood  upon  discovery.  At  this  time, 
divers  of  the  people,  not  suspecting  that  any- 
such  matter  (for  the  day  before,  many  had 
been  upon  discovery  many  miles,  and  found 
no  signs  of  an  enemy  being  so  near)  were  at 
tending  their  occasions,  some  foddering  their 
cattle,  some  milking  their  cows,  of  whom  the 
enemy  might  easily  have  made  a  seizure,  but 
God  prevented  ;  they  having  another  design 
in  hand,  as  soon  after  appeared  :  These  two 
Indians  were  at  length  espied,  and  the  alarm 
given  :  whereupon  the  most  of  the  men  in 
the  next  garrison,  and  some  also  in  the  second 
(which  was  about  eight  or  nine  poles  distant) 
drew  out  and  went  to  surprize  those  two  In 
dians,  who  kept  their  station  till  our  men 
reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  then  arose 
in  the  ambush  and  discharged  a  volley  upon 
them,  which  caused  a  disorderly  retreat  or 
rather  a  rout,  in  which  one  was  slain,  and 
three  others  wounded  :  Meanwhile  another 
ambush  had  risen,  and  come  upon  the  back 
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side  of  the  garrison  so  deserted  of  men,  and 
pulled  down  llie  pallisadoes  :  The  soldiers  in 
this  rout,  retreated  not  to  their  own,  but  pass 
ed  by  the  next  garrison,  the  women  and  chil 
dren  meanwhile  exposed  to  hazard,  but  by 
the  goodness  of  God  made  a  safe  escape  to 
the  other  fortified  house,  without  any  Imnri, 
leaving  their  substance  to  the  enemy,  who 
made  a  prey  of  it,  and  spent  the  residue  of 
the  day  in  removing  the  corn  and  household 
stuff,  (in  which  loss  five  families  were  impo 
verished)  and  firing  upon  the  other  garrison  : 
Here  also  they  took  some  cattle.  No  sooner 
was  the  signal  given  by  the  first  volley  of 
shot,  but  immediately  in  several  parts  of  the 
town  at  once,  did  the  smoke  arise,  they  firing 
the  houses. 

In  the  afternoon  they  used  a  stratagem  not 
unlike  the  other,  to  have  surprised  the  single 
garrison,  but  God  prevented.  An  old  Indian 
assed  along  the  street  with  a  black  sheep  on 
is  back  with  a  slow  pace,  as  one  decrepid  ; 
they  made  several  shot  at  him,  at  which  se 
veral  issued  out  to  have  taken  him  alive,  but 
the  watchman  seasonably  espying  an  ambush, 
behind  the  house,  gave  the  signal,  whereby 
they  were  prevented. 

The  night  following,  the  enemy  lodged  in 
the  town,  some  of  them  in  the  garrison  they 
had  surprised,  but  the  body  of  them  in  an  ad 
jacent  valley  where  they  made  themselves 
merry  after  their  savage  manner.  The  next 
morning  they  gave  two  or  three  vollies  at 
Capt.  Parker's  garrison,  and  so  marchtd  off, 
fearing  as  was  thought,  that  supply  might  be 
near  at  hand. 

This  assault  of  theirs  was  managed  with 
their  wanted  subtlety  and  barbarous  cruelty  ; 
for  they  stript  the  body  of  him  whom  they 
had  slain  in  the  first  onset,  and  then  cutting 
off  his  head,  fixed  it  upon  a  pole,  looking  to 
wards  his  own  land.  The  corpse  of  the  rnan 
slain  the  week  before,  they  dug  out  of  his 
grave,  and  cut  off  his  head  and  one  leg,  and 
set  them  upon  poles,  and  stript  off  his  wind 
ing  sheet.  An  infant  which  they  found  dead, 
in  the  house  they  first  surprised,  they  cut  in 
pieces,  which  afterward  they  cast  to  the 
swine.  There  were  about  forty  dwelling 
houses  burnt  at  that  time,  besides  other  build 
ings.  This  desolation  was  followed  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  town,  and  scattering  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  removal  of  the  candle 
stick  after  it  had  been  there  seated  above 
twelve  years. 

Concerning  the  surprising  of  Groton,  March 
13,  there  was  not  any  thing  much  more  mate 
rial  than  what  is  already  mentioned,  save  only 
the  insolence  of  John  Monoco,  or  one  eyed 
John,  the  chief  capt.  of  the  Indians  in  that 
design;  who  ha\ing  by  a  sudden  surprisal 
early  in  the  morning,  seized  upon  a  garrison 
house  in  one  end  of  the  town,  continued  to  it, 
plundering  what  was  there  ready  at  hand,  all 
that  day  ;  and  at  night  did  very  familiarly  in 
appearance,  call  out  to  Capt.  Parker,  that  was 
lodged  in  another  garrison  house,  and  enter 
tained  a  great  deal  of  discourse  with  him, 
whom  he  called  his  old  neighbour;  dilating 
upon  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  putting  an 
eixl  to  it  by  a  friendly  peace  ;  yet  oft  mixing 
bitter  sarcasms,  with  several  blasphemous 
scoffs  and  taunts,  at  their  praying  and  wor 
shipping  God  in  the  meeting  house,  which  he 
deridingly  said  he  had  burnt.  Among  other 
things  which  he  boastingly  uttered  that  night, 


he  ^  ad  he  burnt  Medh'eld,  (though  it  be  not 
known  whether  he  was  there  personally  pre 
sent  or  not)  Lancaster,  and  tluit  now  he  would 
burn  the  town  of  Groton,  and  the  next  time 
he  would  burn  Chelmsford,  Concord,  Water- 
town,  Cambridge,  tjharlestown,  Roxlmry, 
Boston,  adding  at  last  in  their  dialect,  what 
me  Kilt,  me  do  :  Not  much  unlike  the  proud 
Assyrian  (if  his  power  had  been  equal  to  his 
pride)  sometimes  threatened  against  Jerusa 
lem,  but  was  by  the  remarkable  providence 
of  God,  so  confounded  within  a  few  months 
after,  that  he  was  bereft  of  his  four  hundred 
and  four  score  (of  which  he  now  boasted)and 
only  with  a  few  more  braggadocios  like  him 
self,  Sagamore  Sarn,  old  Jethro,  and  the  Saga 
more  of  Quabaog,  were  taken  by  the  English, 
and  was  seen  (not  long  before  the  writing  of 
this)  marching  towards  the  gallows  (through 
Boston  streets,  which  he  threatened  to  burn  at 
his  pleasure)  with  a  halter  about  his  neck, 
with  which  he  was  hanged  at  the  town's  end, 
Sept.  26th,  in  this  present  year,  1676.  So 
let  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord,  and  such 
contempt  be  poured  on  all  them  that  open 
their  mouths  to  blaspheme  thy  holy  name. 

Things  looked  with  a  disagreeable  face 
about  those  parts  at  this  time,  yet  though  the 
righteous  fall  seven  times,  let  not  their  ene 
mies  rejoice,  for  the  righteous  shall  rise  again, 
but  their  wicked  enemies  shall  fall  into  mis 
chief,  and  rise  no  more.  It  was  ebbing  water 
with  New  England  at  this  time,  and  a  while 
after;  but  God  shall  turn  the  stream  before  it 
be  long,  and  bring  down  their  enemies  to 
lick  the  dust  before  them. 

After  this,  April  17th,  Capt.  Still  being  ap 
pointed  to  keep  garrison  at  Groton,  some  In 
dians  coming  to  hunt  for  swine,  three  Indians 
drew  near  the  garrison  house,  supposing  it 
to  have  been  deserted,  two  of  them  were  slam 
by  one  single  shot,  made  by  the  captain's  own 
hands,  and  the  third,  by  another  shot  made 
from  the  garrison. 

The  danger  which  these  inland  towns  were 
like  to  be  exposed  to  from  the  enemy,  after 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  Narraganset 
country,  was  foreseen  by  the  council  of  Mas 
sachusetts,  yea,  they  had  some  intimation 
thereof  from  the  enemy  themselves;  but  they 
were  not  well  able  to  prevent  it  in  that  un 
seasonable  time  of  the  year  ;  no  way  fit  for 
marching  of  soldiers,  and  transporting  of  pro 
visions  (the  winter  then  beginning  to  break 
up  in  this  country)  for  while  our  forces  were 
up  in  the  Narraganset  country  in  the  winter, 
a  couple  of  Christian  Indians  were  sent  as 
spies  into  the  Nipnet  and  Narraganset  coun 
try  through  the  woods,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  ways  were  impassable  for  any  other 
sort  of  people  :  These  two,  James  and  Job, 
ordered  their  business  so  prudently,  as  that 
they  were  admitted  into  those  Indian  habita 
tions  as  friends,  and  had  free  liberty  of  dis 
course  with  them;  they  were  at  first  a  little 
jealous  of  them;  but  by  the  means  of  one 
eyed  John  (a  great  captain  of  the  Indians, 
that  afterwards  led  them  that  spoiled  Groton, 
who  having  been  a  companion  of  one  of  the 
said  spies,  both  in  hunting,  and  in  fighting 
against  the  Mohawks  formerly,  so  esteemed 
of  him,  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  of  the 
rest  to  touch  him)  they  passed  through  all 
the  Indian  towns  lying  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Quabaog,  and  twenty  miles  northward 
of  the  road  to  Connecticut. — One  of  the  said 


i  spies  returned  about  the  24th  of  January,  in* 
i  forming  them  that  sent  him  what  he  had  ob 
served,  !«>th  the  number  of  the  Indians(about 
I  three  hundred  in  all)  also  their  several  towns, 
and  what  provisions  they  had;  plenty  of  ve 
nison,  much  pork  from  theEnglishmen's  hogs 
which  they  had  taken;  they  confessed  also 
that  he  and  some  of  his  party  had  killed  the 
people  at  Nasaway,  the  last  year,  suspected 
to  have  been  done  by  the  Indians  of  Marl- 
borough  :  He  told  them  also  they  intended 
to  burn  Lancaster  within  three  weeks  after 
that  time,  which  accordingly  they  did  ;  adding 
moreover,  that  some  Frenchmen  were  with 
them  at  Pocomptuck,  encouraging  of  them  to 
go  on  with  their  designs,  promising  them  as 
sistance,  which  made  some  ready  to  think  the 
Indians  were  stirred  up  by  the  French  to  do 
all  this  mischief — but  more  of  this  after 
wards. — What  might  be  gathered  from  the 
foresaid  promises  is  easy  to  conceive:  where 
upon  new  forces,  with  as  much  speed  as  the 
season  would  allow,  were  raised  and  sent  into 
those  parts,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Savage  in  chief:  They  were  dispatched  away 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  appointed  to 
meet  with  such  as  should  be  sent  from  Con 
necticut  colony,  which  they  did  about  Qua 
baog,  and  so  intended  to  march  directly  up  to 
those  Indian  towns  about  Watchuset  Hill,  to 
the  northwest ;  but  the  Indians  were  gone, 
and  our  forces  in  pursuit  of  them  taking  the 
wrong  path,  missed  of  them,  yet  ranging 
through  those  woods,  they  were  at  one  time 
suddenly  assaulted  by  a  small  party  of  In 
dians  firing  upon  them,  wounded  Mr.  Ger- 
shom  Bulkly,  by  a  shot  in  his  thigh,  and  kill 
ing  one  of  their  soldiers;  after  which  as  they 
marched  along  they  accidentally  fell  upon 
another  small  party  of  the  enemy,  of  whom 
they  slew  some  and  took  others  to  the  num 
ber  of  sixteen,  yet  could  not  meet  with  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy,  who  it  seems  had 
passed  over  a  great  river  by  rafts,  so  that  our 
men  could  follow  them  no  further,  wherefore 
turning  down  towards  Hadley  and  Northamp 
ton,  whither  it  was  supposed  the  Indians  in 
tended  to  pass,  they  came  very  seasonably 
to  the  relief  of  the  said  towns,  which  else  had 
been  in  danger  of  being  lost.  For, 

March  14th,  the  enemy  fell  upon  Nor 
thampton,  and  in  three  places  broke  through 
the  fortification  of  pallisadoes,  set  up  round 
about  the  town  a  little  before,  for  their  better 
security  ;  but  the  town  being  at  that  time  full 
of  soldiers,  they  were  quickly  repulsed,  after 
they  had  killed  four  men  and  two  women,  and 
fired  four  or  five  dwelling  houses,  and  as 
many  barns,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their 
lives,  as  was  supposed. 

While  our  forces  under  Major  Savage  con 
tinued  on  that  side  of  the  country,  a  sad  ac 
cident  fell  out  at  Sprinfield,  the  certainty  of 
which  it  is  judged  meet  here  to  relate  to  pre 
vent  mistakes  ;  the  matter  having  through  a 
srreat  oversight  been  otherwise  represented 
than  indeed  it  was,  not  only  to  the  prejudice 
of  truth,  but  to  the  disadvantage  of  some 
persons  concerned  therein.  While  the  sol 
diers  were  quartered  at  a  place  belonging  to 
Springfield,  called  the  long  meadow,  three 
miles  from  the  town  below,  toward  Windsor, 
several  of  the  inhabitants  having  most  of  the 
winter  kept  from  the  public  meeting  on  the 
Lord's  day  for  fear  of  the  enemy,  were  en 
couraged  to  adventure  to  the  assembly,  on 
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the  26th  of  March,  riding  in  the  company  of 
the  troopers;  but  having  heard  of  no  Indians 
thereabouts  a  good  while,  were  more  secure 
than  they  had  cause;  for  riding  some  of 
them  with  women  behind  them,  and  some 
with  children  in  their  arms,  yet  not  so  care 
ful  as  to  keep  in  the  middle,  but  rather  in  the 
rear,  and  at  some  distance  straggling  from  the 
rest  of  the  company,  a  party  of  Indians  lying 
n  the  bushes,  as  they  rode  along,  fired  upon 
the  hindmost,  and  killed  two,  and  wounded 
others:  Those  in  the  front  having  also  women 
and  maids  behind  some  of  them,  were  at  a 
stand  to  know  what  to  do,  fearing  they  might 
expose  those  women  they  had  in  their  com 
pany,  if  they  should  ride  back  (in  that  wind 
ing  road  through  a  woody  place  for  near  a  mile 
or  two  together)  to  look  after  them  that  were 
behind  ;  at  the  last,  one  that  came  riding  up, 
told  the  foremost  company  there  was  no  hurt, 
and  that  they  were  all  coming  :  They  that 
were  before  rode  away  with  all  speed  to  the 
end  of  the  town,  where  setting  down  the  wo 
men,  the  troopers  returned  back,  but  too  late 
to  recover  two  poor  women,  and  two  children, 
who  upon  the  first  assault  were  thrown  off 
their  horses,  and  immediately  hauled  into  the 
bushes,  and  through  a  swamp  on  the  other 
side  of  a  steep  bank,  so  as  they  could  not  be 
heard  of  all  that  afternoon,  nor  the  next  day 
till  toward  night,  although  they  were  diligent 
ly  searched  after  by  all  the  troopers  in  and 
about  the  town  ;  at  last  when  they  were  des 
cried  just  by  a  swamp  side,  the  cruel  wretches 
endeavoured  to  kill  them  all,  but  in  haste  only 
wounded  them  with  their  hatchets,  yet  so  as 
one  of  the  poor  creatures  recovered  ;  the 
other,  with  the  children,  died  of  their  wounds 
before  they  were  brought  home,  or  within  a 
little  time  after.  They  did  not  complain  of 
any  incivility  toward  them  while  they  were 
in  their  power;  but  by  the  farewell  given 
them  at  their  parting,  they  found  it  true  by 
their  own  experience,  that  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  wicked  are  cruelty. 

There  happened  no  other  matter  of  moment 
worthy  the  reporting  while  our  forces  tarried 
in  those  parts,  and  the  commanders  observing1 
that  the  enemy  was  turned  back  again  through 
the  woods,  towards  Massachusetts  bay,  after 
a  month's  time  retired  back,  yet  could  never 
meet  with  the  enemy  in  their  return  through 
the  woods,  although  while  they  were  at  the 
towns  aforesaid,  they  understood  of  several 
attempts  made  upon  Sudbury  and  Marl- 
borough,  the  most  part  of  the  latter  they  de 
stroyed  March  26th,  which  made  the  inhabi 
tants  forsake  their  dwellings,  leaving  only  a 
few  houses  garrisoned  with  soldiers,  the  bet 
ter  to  secure  a  passage  to  the  towns  westward 
upon  Connecticut  river. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sudbury,  with  the  sold 
iers  under  lieutenant  Jacobs,  of  Marlborough, 
sufficiently  alarmed  by  the  late  mischief  done 
about  these  towns,  resolved  to  try  what  work 
they  could  with  the  enemy  in  the  night  : 
whereupon  going  forth,  March  27th,  toward 
morning,  they  discerned  where  the  enemy 
lay  by  their  fire,  (near  three  hundred  of  them) 
and  within  half  a  mile  of  a  garrison  house, 
near  the  place  where  they  had  done  so  much 
mischief  the  day  before.  Such  was  the  cour 
age  and  resolution  of  the  English,  though  but 
forty  in  number,  townsmen  anil  soldiers,  that 
they  adventured  to  discharge  upon  them  as 
they  lay  by  their  fires,  when  it  was  so  dark 


that  an  Indian  could  hardly  be  discerned  from 
a  better  man  ;  yet  God  so  directing,  they  dis 
charged  several  times  upon  them;  wound 
ed  thirty,  fourteen  of  whom  either  died  of 
their  wounds  the  same  day,  or  soon  after, 
which  had  been  chief  agents  in  this  present 
mischief  against  the  English.  Such  was  the 
success  of  this  skirmish  that  the  assailants 
came  off  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

After  this  time  the  enemy  began  to  scatter 
about  in  small  parties,  doing  what  mischief 
they  could,  about  Massachusetts,  killing  a  man 
at  Weymouth,  another  at  Hingham,  as  they 
lay  skulking  upanddown  in  swamps  and  holes, 
to  assault  any  that  occasionally  looked  never 
so  little  into  the  woods  :  sometimes  alarming 
the  towns  about  Boston,  by  discharging  the 
guns  upon  particular  persons  at  Billerica, 
Braintree,  and  at  Wrentbam,  near  to  which 
place,  in  the  road  to  Rehoboth,  they  assaulted 
one  Woodcock's  house,  killed  one  man  and 
one  of  his  sons,  wounded  another,  and  burnt 
his  son's  house. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  success  of  former 
attempts  Philip  and  his  men  have  one  piece 
more  to  play  in  Massachusetts  colony,  before 
they  go  off  the  stage,  and  then  we  shall  see 
their  power  visibly  declining  every  where, 
until  their  final  overthrow  come  upon  them. 
There  were  several  small  parties  of  them  scat 
tered  up  and  down  all  over  the  country,  yet 
the  main  body  of  them  was  still  lurking  up 
and  down  in  those  woods  that  he  between 
Brookfield,  Marlborough,  and  Connecticut 
river.  Possibly  they  had  some  hopes  of  driv 
ing  all  the  country  before  them  to  the  towns 
upon  the  sea  coast ;  for  having  burnt  the  de 
serted  houses  at  Marlborough,  April  17tb,  the 
next  day  they  set  upon  Sudbury  with  all  their 
might  (hoping,  'tis  probable,)  to  do  there  as 
they  had  done  at  the  towns  next  beyond  it. 
They  did  at  the  first  prevail  so  far  as  to  con 
sume  several  houses  and  barns,  and  kill  seve 
ral  persons  ten  or  twelve  of  the  English,  that 
came  from  Concord  to  assist  their  neighbours 
at  Sudbury,  a  town  five  miles  distant  from 
them,  at  the  first  hearing  of  the  alarm,  who 
unawares  were  surprised  near  a  garrison,  in 
hopes  of  getting  some  advantage  upon  asmall 
party  of  the  enemy  that  presented  themselves 
in  a  meadow  ;  a  great  number  of  the  Indians 
that  lay  unseen  in  the  bushes,  suddenly  rose 
up,  and  intercepting  the  passage  to  the  garri 
son  house,  killed  and  took  them  all. 

But  our  sorrows  and  losses  that  day  are 
not  yet  come  to  their  height ;  for  on  the  same 
day,  that  resolute  stout  hearted  soldier,  Capt. 
Wadsworth  (who  not  long  before,  with  not 
above  forty  men,  rescued  Lancaster,  when  it 
was  in  danger  to  have  been  all  lost  at  once) 
being  sent  from  Boston  wtth  fifty  soldiers  to 
relieve  Marlborough,  having  marched  twenty- 
five  miles  and  then  understanding  the  enemy 
was  gone  through  the  woods  towards  Sud 
bury  :  This  wearied  company,  before  ever 
they  had  taken  any  considerable  rest,  marched 
immediately  back  toward  Sudbary  (that  lies  k 
ten  miles  nearer  Boston)  and  being  come 
within  a  mile  of  the  town,  they  espied  a  party 
of  Indians  not  far  from  them,  about  an  hun 
dred,  not  more — as  they  conceived,  these  they 
might  easily  deal  with  ;  who  retiring  a  while, 
drew  Capt.  Wadsworth  and  his  company 
above  a  mile  into  the  woods,  when  on  a  sud 
den  a  great  body  of  the  enemy  appeared, 
about  fivfi  hundred  as  was  thought,  who  com 


passing  them  around,  forced  them  to  the  top  of 
a  hill,  where  they  made  very  stout  resistance  a 
considerable  while ;  but  the  night  drawing  on, 
and  some  of  the  company  beginning  to  scatter 
from  the  rest,  their  fellows  were  forced  to 
follow  them,  so  as  the  enemy  taking  the  chase, 
pursued  them  on  every  side,  as  they  made  too 
hasty  a  retreat,  by  which  accident,  being  so 
much  overpowered  by  the  enemy's  numbers, 
they  were  most  of  them  lost :  The  captain 
himself,  wilh  one  Capt.  Brocklebank  (a  choice 
spirited  young  man  much  lamented  by  the 
town  of  Rowley  to  which  he  belonged)  and 
some  others  that  fell  into  his  company  as  he 
marched  along,  scarce  twenty  escaping  in  all; 
so  that  another  captain  and  his  fifty  men  per 
ished  at  that  time,  as  brave  soldiers  as  any 
ever  employed  in  the  present  service. 

Thus  as  in  former  attempts  of  the  like  na 
ture,  too  much  courage  and  eagerness  in  pur 
suit  of  the  enemy,  hath  added  another  fatal 
blow  to  this  poor  country. 

The  same  day  another  party  of  the  English 
coming  from  Broofield,  whither  they  were 
sent  as  convoy  with  provisions  for  the  garri 
son,  \vere  in  ('anger  likewise  of  f: ''!:rg  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  Indians  ;  yetriding  upon  a 
good  speed,  and  keeping  their  guns  always 
ready  presented  against  them  they  met,  they 
never  durst  fire  at  them  ;  only  three  or  four 
having  unadvisedly  first  discharged  their  guns 
against  the  enemy,  and  falling  too  much  in 
the  rear  of  their  company,  were  cut  off  and 
lost.  It  is  reported  by  some  that  afterwards 
escaped,  how  they  cruelly  tortured  five  or  six 
of  the  English  that  night  :  Yet  whatever  their 
success  was  this  day,  it  was  observed  by  some 
(at  that  time  their  prisoners,  and  since  releas 
ed)  that  they  seemed  very  pensive  after  they 
came  to  their  quarters,  showing  no  such  signs 
of  rejoicing  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  like 
cases ;  whether  for  the  loss  of  some  of  their 
own  company  in  that  day's  enterprise  (said 
to  be  an  hundred  and  twenty)  or  whether  rt 
was  the  devil  in  whom  they  trusted  that  de 
ceived  them,  and  to  whom  they  made  their 
address  the  day  before,  by  sundry  conjurations 
of  their  powaws  ?  Or  whether  it  were  by 
any  dread  that  the  Almighty  sent  upon  their 
execrable  blasphemies,  which  it  is  said  thev 
used  in  torturing  some  of  their  poor  captives 
(bidding  ,Te«vis  come  and  deliver  them  out  of 
their  hands  from  death,  if  he  could)  we  leave 
as  uncertain,  though  some  have  so  reported, 
yet  sure  it  is  that  after  this  day  they  never 
prospered  in  any  attempt  they  made  against 
the  English,  but  were  continually  scattered 
and  broken,  till  they  were  in  a  mannerall  con 
sumed.  After  this  time,  however  they  had 
braved  it  before,  they  seemed  to  apprehend 
that  it  was  scarce  feasible  with  them  to  with 
stand  the  power  of  the  English,  and  therefore 
seemed  more  inclinable  to  a  peace  by  several 
overtures  made  by  them,  if  they  knew  how 
to  have  brought  it  about.  For  during  these 
encounters  they  were  willing  to  admit  of  some 
kind  of  treaty  with  the  English,  about  the  re 
leasing  of  sundry  oftheir  captives,  which  they 
took  at  Lancaster  and  elsewhere' :  to  this  end 
sundry  attempts  were  made  by  help  of  several 
of  the  praying  Indians  (as  they  were  called), 
about  tlie  redemption  of  some  of  the  women 
and  children,  which  were  at  that  time  in  their 
possession,  and  by  degrees  something  was 
effected  that  way  ;  possibly  their  own  present 
sufferings  and  wants  that  were  upon  theroK 
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might  induce  them  thereunto  :  For  by  this 
time  tin?  spring  of'tlic  yeai-came  on,  their  pro 
vision  was  all  spout,  and  I  hey  were  forced  to 
live  wholly  upon  ground  tints,  and  upon  flush 
of  the  English  creatures,  both  horse  and  neat 
cattle,  which  they  dally  plundered.  The 
ground  nuts  running-  up  to  seed  in  the  sum 
mer,  begin  to  grow  so  sticky,  as  they  were 
scarce  eatable  ;  the  flesh  also  of  the  English 
cattle  proving  unwholesome  for  their  bodies, 
fillingthern  withsundry  diseases  :  OIK;  of  them 
having  eaten  much  horso  flesh,  complained 
that  he  had  eaten  much  horse  and  now  horse 
began  to  eat  him,  meaningsome  deadly  disease 
growing  upon  his  eating  such  rank  flesh,  un 
wholesome  for  their  bodies,  especially  without 
salt,  as  their  usual  manner  is.  The  fishing 
season  also  began  to  come  in,  wherein  they 
used  to  take  abundance  of  all  sorts,  with 
which  those  great  rivers  up  the  country  are 
abundantly  stored  ;  they  used  to  take  thereof, 
and  drying  it  in  the  smoke,  make  provision 
thereof  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year;  and 
if  the  war  continued,  they  could  not  but  see 
they  should  utterly  be  cut  off  therefrom  ;  and 
that  if  the  planting  season  also  were  lost,  they 
should  be  in  great  want  of  summer  fruits,  sc. 
beans  and  squash  (besides  their  corn)  with 
which  they  were  wont  to  live  all  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  Upon  all  considerations 
they  seemed  pretty  inclinable  to  hearken  to  a 
peace,  though  some  were  apt  to  think  they 
would  never  have  kept  it  further  than  would 
stand  with  their  own  advantage,  and  their  pre 
sent  desire  thereof  were  only  to  gain  time. 

A  person  formerly  acquainted  with  the  In 
dians  about  Lancaster,  did  adventure  upon 
the  forcmentioned  overtures,  to  go  amongst 
them  to  try  if  he  could  not  prevail  with  them 
for  the  redemption  of  the  minister's  wife,  taken 
captive  in  February  last,  from  Lancaster,  and 
through  the  favour  of  him  who  has  the  hearts 
of  all  in  his  hand,  inclines  them  as  he  pleases, 
obtained  the  desired  end  upon  an  inconsider 
able  sum,  which  gave  encouragement  to  the 
council  to  send  two  messengers  on  the  like 
errand  the  same  week  to  procure  the  redemp 
tion  of  others,  not  without  success  :  The  for 
mer,  viz.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  being  brought  to 
Boston  upon  the  election  day,  May  3d,  it  was 
generally  looked  at  as  a  smile  of  providence, 
and  doubtless  was  a  return  of  prayer,  and  an 
swer  of  faith  with  which  her  husband  had 
been  upheld,  and  supported  from  the  day  of 
her  captivity  ;  his  two  children  also  were 
returned  back  not  long  after,  more  by  the 
overruling  band  of  God  (that  turns  the  cap 
tivity  of  his  people  as  the  streams  of  the  south  ; 
and  something  inclining  them  to  pity  his  ser 
vants,  that  are  of  themselves  more  cruel  than 
the  sea  monsters)  than  by  any  contrivance  of 
man's  policy. 

And  yet  notwithstanding1  motions  of  this 
nature  about  the  redemption  of  some  of  our 
prisoners  still  in  their  hands,  there  was  no  ces 
sation  of  arms  between  us. 

About  this  time  letters  were  sent  down 
from  Connecticut  colony,  informing  the  gen 
eral  court  then  assembled  at  Boston,  that  some 
of  the  Mohawkr.  (a  sort  of  fierce  and  savage  In 
dians,  yet  mortal  enemies  to  those  we  were 
at  war  with)  Ind  fallen  upon  some  of  Philip's 
party,  and  destroyed  many  of  them :  Likewise 
that  many  of  them  were  destroyed  by  fevers 
and  fluxes,and  other  distempers  fallmgamongst 
them,  which  was  some  reviving  to  our  hopes, 


that  the  fo'l  of  our  ene'ny  should  slide  in  due 
time,  an.;  that  destruction  was  hastening  upon 
thorn  though  still  they  were  permitted  to  do 
mischief  in  sundry  particular  places  of  the 
country,  which  must  be  minded  as  we  pass 
along. 

Those  Indians  that  were  our  professed  ene 
mies,  after  they  h;id  b'.'cn  beaten  out  of  the 
Narraganset  country,  February  1st,  tarried  a 
while  at  Wimmazeag,  a  place  two  days  jour 
ney  north  of  Quaboag,  where  they  divided 
themselves  into  two  companies,  one  of  them 
tarried  on  that  side  of  the  country,  the  other 
made  toward  Plymouth  colony,  taking  Med- 
field  in  their  way,  from  whence  as  they  march 
ed  along  they  met  with  a  notable  repulse  at 
Boggiston,  a  small  hamlet, or  companyof  farms 
not  far  from  the  said  Medfield,  where  they 
attempted  a  garrison,  but  meeting  with  stout 
resistance  they  left  the  enterprise,  and  kept 
on  their  way  towards  Plymouth  colony,  where 
they  scattered  themselves  up  and  down,  wait 
ing  for  opportunities  to  spoil  and  destroy  the 
English  plantations  on  that  side  of  the  country. 

Besides  what  is  already  mentioned,  on 
May,  llth,  a  party  of  them  assaulted  the  town 
of  Plymouth,  burnt  eleven  houses,  and  five 
barns  belonging  thereunto  :  On  the  other  side 
a  small  party  of  the  English  scouting  about  in 
pursuit  of  the  Indians,  fell  upon  a  party  of  them 
that  lay  waiting  in  ambush,  but  being  discerned 
by  an  Indian  in  the  company  of  our  men  that 
gave  timely  notice,  our  soldiers  had  an  oppor 
tunity  thereby  to  make  the  first  shot,  and 
thereby  not  only  prevented  a  mischief  to  them 
selves,  but  killed  also  some  of  the  enemy  (one 
of  whom  was  observed  to  be  of  more  note 
than  his  fellows,  by  his  attire)  the  rest  fled 
away  from  them  that  pursued,  though  but  a 
small  company  ;  so  that  there  was  daily  re 
ciprocal  acts  of  hostility  in  those  parts. 

Within  a  few  days  after  this,  seven  houses 
and  two  barns  more  were  burnt  by  the  enemy 
in  and  about  Plymouth  ;  who  did  the  like 
mischief  about  the  same  time  to  the  remain 
ing  of  Namasketor  Middleborough. 

About  this  time  another  sort  of  Indians  that 
belonged  to  \Varnesit,  a  place  near  Chelms- 
ford,  bordering  upon  Merrimack,  (who  had 
been  provoked  by  the  rash,  unadvised,  cruel 
acts  of  some  of  the  English,  about  Oct.  27th, 
and  Nov.  4th,  had  fired  upon  them  several 
guns,  both  at  Chelmsfordand  AVoburn,  killing 
some,  and  wounding  others,  upon  suspicion 
that  the  said  Indians  were  guilty  of  burning  a 
barn  and  hay  stack  not  far  off)  suddenly  turn 
ed  our  enemies,  after  the  winter  was  over ; 
having  first  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
place  assigned  them,  and  where  they  had 
been  relieved  all  the  winter  (some  of  them 
after  a  former  revolt)  and  tool,  their  opportu- 
tv  to  fire  Mr.  Falconer's  house  in  Andover 
town,  early  that  spring,  and  wounded  one 
Roger  Marks,  and  killed  his  horse.  Two 
inuie  houses  about  Shawskin,  beyond  the  said 
Andover,  wen:  burnt  about  March  10th: 
Also  they  killed  a  young  man  of  the  said 
town,  April  8i.h,  the  son  ofGeorge  Abbot; 
and  another  son  of  his  also  was  carried  away 
the  same  day,  who,  notwithstanding,  was  re 
turned  some  few  months  after,  almost  pined 
to  death  with  hunger. 

At  the  same  time  they  killed  some  of  their 
cattle,  cutting  out  only  the  tongues  of  some 
of  them  for  haste,  being  shot  at  by  several  of 
the  inhabitants  from  their  garrison. 


March  10th,  at  Concord,  two  men  going  for 
hay,  one  of  them  was  killed.  At  ChelrnB- 
ford,  the  said  Wamesit  Indians,  about  March 
18th  before,  fell  upon  some  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river;  burnt  down  three  or 
four  that  belonged  to  the  family  of  Edward 
Colburn  :  the  said  Colburn,  with  Samuel 
Varnham,  his  neighbour,  being  pursued,  as 
they  passed  over  the  river  to  look  nftcr  their 
cattle  on  that  side  of  the  river  ;  and  making  f 
several  shots  against  them,  who  returned 
the  like  again  upon  the  said  Indians,  judged 
to  be  about  forty  ;  what  success  they  had  upon 
the  enemy,  was  best  known  to  themselves  ; 
but  two  of  Varnharn's  sons  were  slain  by  the 
enemy,  shot  before  they  could  recover  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  April  16th,  also, 
were  fourteen  or  fifteen  houses  were  burnt 
there. 

Not  long  before  this,  February  1st,  1676, 
Thomas  Eames,  that  kept  a  farm  at  Sudbury, 
whose  dwelling  was  three  or  four  miles  out 
of  town,  bad  his  house  assaulted  and  fired, 
his  wife  killed,  and  his  children  carried  cap 
tive  among  the  Indians. 

Also  two  men  were  killed  at  a  farm  about 
Concord,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  about  the  middle 
of  February  and  a  young  maid  that  was  set 
to  watch  upon  a  hill,  of  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  was  carried  away  captive,  who 
strangely  escaped  away  upon  a  horse  that  the 
Indians  had  taken  from  Lancaster  a  little  be 
fore.  In  the  like  strange  manner  did  one  of 
Eames'  children  escape  away  about  May  3d 
last,  travelling  thirty  miles  alone  in  the  woods 
without  any  relief  till  he  came  to  an  English 
town.  Eames'  house  was  assaulted  when  he 
was  from  home,  by  an  Indian  called  Netus, 
not  long  after  slain  at  Marlborough,  which 
had  been  very  familiar  with  the  English,  with 
nine  or  ten  more  of  his  company,  as  perfidious 
and  barbarous  as  himself.  They  burned  all 
the  dwellings  that  belonged  to  the  farm,  corn 
hay  and  cattle,  besides  the  dwelling  houses 
with  what  was  therein  ;  it  is  possible  those 
at  Concord  were  killed  by  the  same  hands 
about  a  fornight  after. 

Many  such  like  remarkable  instances  of 
special  providences  might  be  mentioned,  if  it 
were  convenient  to  insert  such  particular  pas 
sages  into  the  general  narrative  of  the  late 
troubles  with  our  barbarous  enemies. 

On  May  3d  a  party  of  them  killed  a  man  at 
Haverlnll,upon  the  edge  of  Merrimack  river, 
and  passing  over  the  said  river  to  Bradford, 
spoiled  another  family,  killing  one  Thomas 
Kimball,  and  carrying  his  wife  and  five  chil 
dren  captive,  forty  miles  up  into  the  woods; 
although  it  was  questioned  whether  this  last 
mischief  was  done  by  any  of  Philip's  party, 
bnt  rather  by  some  that  belonged  to  the  east 
ward  Indians,  of  which  there  may  be  occasion 
God  willing,  to  speak  more  of  afterward. 

For  the  suppressing  these  insolencies,  sev 
eral  companies  of  fresh  soldiers,  both  horse 
and  foot,  were  raised  in  Massachusetts  by  the 
governor  and  council  of  that  colony,  and  sent 
out  to  suppress  the  common  enemy  ;  the  foot 
under  the  command  of  Captains  Still,  Cutler 
and  Holbrook  ;  the  horse  under  the  command 
of  Captains  Brattle,  Prentice  and  Henchman; 
the  last  of  whom  was  commander  in  chief. 
These  several  companies  modelled  as  afore 
said,  were  sent  out  ApriI26lh,  1G7C,  to  range 
the  woods  towards  Hassanamesit. 

The  6th  of  May  they  met  with  a  considera- 
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ble  party  of  the  enemy  ;  they  were  first  dis 
covered    by    the    Natick  scouts   pursuing   a 
bear,  and  at  first  not  discovering  that  the  Na 
tick  Indian  scouts  belonged   to   our  men,  it 
gave    some    advantage    to    our   forces;     our 
horsemen  falling  upon  them  before  they  were 
aware,  killed  and  took  of  the  enemy  about  16, 
which  they  took  no  notice  of  at  the  present, 
although  it  was  confessed  by  themselves  that 
they  lost  twenty   m  that  encounter.      It  was 
reported  that  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet  with 
out  order  did  much  hurt,  but  the  commander 
in  chief  afiirmeth  that  it  was  no  disadvantage 
to  the  service  in  hand,  it  neither  being  heard 
by  our  own  foot,  nor  yet  by  the  enemy.     If 
any  error  was  committed  by  the  English  com 
panies,   it  was  that  the  horse  did  not  timely 
enough  draw  down  from  the   top  of  the  hill, 
whereby  they  came  to  be  discovered  by  the 
enemy,  who  thereupon  made  the  more   haste 
to  escape  ;  however,  it  was  no  small  loss  to 
the  enemy,  some  of  the  slain  being  known  to 
be  considerable  persons  ;  and  it  struck  such 
a  terror  into  them  that  they  never  durst  face 
our  men  afte  wards  ;  for  although  after  our  men 
returned   to  their  quarters  at  Med field,  they 
saw  two  hundred  fires  in  the  night,  yet  they 
could  never  come  near  them  again  to  fight  any 
company   of  them ;   but  the    season    proving 
rainy  hindered  any  further  pursuit  of  them  at 
that  time.     And  soon  after  this  the  soldiers 
being  visited   with  sickly   distemper  by  rea 
son  of  an  epidemical  cold  at  that  time  prevail 
ing  through   the   country,  they  were  for  the 
resent    released    for  the    recovery    of  their 
health  with  intent  to  be  called  together  again 
at  a  more  convenient  time  ;   this  was  done  the 
10th  of  May. 

During  this  interval  of  time,  upon  a  report 
that  a  party  of  the  enemy  were  discovered 
about  Rehoboth,  busy  in  fishing  in  a  river 
thereabouts,  Capt.  Brattle  was  sent  up  about 
the  23  of  May,  who  with  the  help  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  killed  11  or  12  of  them,  with 
out  the  loss  of  but  one  of  our  men.  Had  they 
not  discovered  some  of  ours  on  the  opposite 
shore,  it  was  conceived  a  greater  spoil  might 
have  been  made  amongst  them. 
•  But  in  the  next  place  we  must  take  notice 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy  about  Con 
necticut.  The  greatest  body  of  them  made  to 
wards  Plymouth  colony  early  in  the  spring, 
as  was  said  before,  where  we  shall  leave  them 
for  the  present,  and  observe  what  the  remain 
ing  part  of  them  did  westward. 
I  Some  scattering  parties  were  skulking 
about  Springfield  and  those  lower  towns,  upon 
a  small  number  of  whom  Capl.  Holyoke 
(newly  chosen  captain  of  Springfield,  in  the 
room  of  his  father  lately  deceased)  handselled 
his  office  early  in  the  spring  ;  for  having  no 
tice  of  some  of  them  in  those  woods,  he  marched 
after  them  with  ten  or  twelve  young  men,  and 
waiting  his  opportunity,  surprised  them  near 
the  great  river  so  that  two  or  three  or  them 
were  left  dead  upon  the  place;  anothermortally 
wounded  got  on  an  island  in  the  river,  where 
it  is  concluded  he  took  his  last  night's  lodging. 
The  other  being  sorely  wounded  was  taken 
alive  and  brought  home  to  Springfield,  where 
he  confessed  many  things  to  one  of  the  inha 
bitants  that  understood  their  language,  own 
ing  the  truth  in  many  things  against  his  own 
company,  and  died  soon  after  of  his  wounds. 
This  was  but  a  preparative  to  an  higher 
piece  of  service  which  Capt.  Holyoke  was 
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the  September  following,  near  Boston. 

About  the  beginning  of  April  likewise, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  about  Hadley,  attend 
ing  their  tillage  at  Hockanum,  within  three 
miles  of  the  town,  and  having  a  guard  of 
soldiers  with  them,  yet  three  of  the  company 
were  casually  slain  by  a  party  of  the  enemy 
that  lay  in  wait  for  such  an  opportunity.  One 
of  them  was  Mr.  Goodman,  a  deacon  of  the 
church,  that  went  a  little  beyond  the  com 
mand  of  the  soldiers  that  came  to  guard  them, 
to  view  the  fence  of  his  own  land,  and  two 
others,  that  contrary  to  express  orders  would 
venture  upon  the  top  of  an  high  hill  near  by, 
to  take  a  needless  and  unseasonable  view  of 


soon  after  engaged  m  and  wherein  he  acquit- |ed  in  the  waters,  some  getting  into  canoes 
ted  himself  beyond  expectation,  and  taking  (small  boats  made  of  the  bark  of  birch  trees) 
more  pains  than  ordinary  in  making  his  re- ;  which  proved  to  them  a  Charon's  boat  bein^ 
treat,  he  got  a  surfeit,  which  ended  his  days  sunk,  or  overset  by  the  shooting  of  our  men, 

delivered  them  into  the  like  danger,  the 
waters  giving  them  thereby  a  passport  into 
the  other  world  :  Others  of  them  creeping  for 
shelter  under  the  banks  of  the  great  river, 
were  espied  by  our  men  and  killed  with  their 
swords  :  Capt.  Holyoke  killing  five  young 
and  old,  with  his  own  hands,  from  under  a 
bank.  When  the  Indians  were  first  awaken 
ed  with  the  thunder  of  their  guns,  they  cried 
out  Mohawks,  Mohawks,  as  if  their  own  ra- 


were   shot  down  by  the  enemy 
could   recover   their    corps   du 


the  country, 
before  they 
guard. 

But  the  great  company  of  the  enemy  that 
stayed  on  that  side  of  the  country,  and  about 
Watchuset  hills,  when  the  rest  went  towards 
Plymouth,  though  they  had  been  disappointed 
in  their  planting  by  the  death  of  Canonchet, 
were  loth  to  lose  the  advantage  of  the  fishing 
season  then  coming  in;  wherefore,  having 
seated  themselves  near  the  upper  falls  of 
Connecticut  river,  not  far  from  Deerfield,  and 
perceiving  that  the  English  forces  were  now 


tive  enemies  had  been  upon  them  ;  but  the 
dawning  of  the  light  soon  notified  them  of  their 
error,  though  itcouldnot  prevent  their  danger. 
Such  as  came  back  spake  sparingly  of  the 
number  slain  ;  some  said  they  could  not  in 
reason  be  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  of 
them  that  must  necessarily  perish  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  instruments  of  destruction  ma 
naged  against  them  with  such  disadvantages 
to  themselves.  Some  of  their  prisoners  after 
wards  owned  that  they  lost  above  300  in  that 
camisado,  some  whereof  were  principal  men, 
sachems,  and  some  of  their  best  fighting. men 
that  were  left,  which  made  the  victory  more 
considerable  than  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  ;  nor  did  they  seem  ever  to  recover  them 
selves  after  this  defeat,  but  their  ruin  imme 
diately  followed  npon  it.*  Yet  such  was  the 
drawn  off  from  the  lower  towns  of  Hadley !  awful  hand  of  providence  in  the  close  of  the 


and  Northampton,  now  and  then  took  advan 
tage  to  plunder  them  of  their  cattle,  and  not 
fearing  any  assault  from  our  soldiers,  grew  a 
little  secure,  while  they  were  upon  their  fish 
ing  design,  insomuch  that  a  couple  of  Eng 
lish  lads  lately  taken  captive  by  the  enemy, 
and  making  their  escape,  acquainted  their 
friends  at  home  how  secure  they  lay  in  those 
places,  which  so  animated  the  inhabitants  of 
Hadley,  Hatfield  and  Northampton,  that  they 
:>eing  willing  to  be  revenged  for  the  loss  of 
their  cattle,  besides  other  preceding  mischiefs, 
took  up  a  resolution  with  what  strength  they 
could  raise  among  themselves  (partly  out  of 
garrison  soldiers,  and  partly  of  the  inhabitants) 
:o  make  an  assault  upon  them,  which  if  it  had 
)een  done  with  a  little  more  deliberation, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  supplies,  expected 
"rom  Hartford,  might  have  proved  a  fatal 
jusiness  to  all  the  sad  Indians  :  yet  was  the 
victory  obtained  more  considerably  than  at 
irst  was  apprehended  ;  for  not  having  much 
.bove  an  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men  in 
their  fcompany,  they  marched  above  twenty 
miles  silently  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  May 
18th,  and  came  upon  the  said  Indians  a  little 
Before  break  of  day,  whom  they  found  almost 
n  a  deep  sleep,  without  any  scouts  abroad,  or 
watching  about  their  wigwams  at  home  ;  for 
n  the  evening  they  had  made  themselves 
Tierry  with  new  milk  and  roast  beef,  having 
ately  driven  away  many  of  their  milk  cows, 

as  an  English  woman  confessed  that  was  made 

o 

to  milk  them. 

When  they  came  near  the  Indians'  rendez 
vous,  they  alighted  off  their  horses,  and  tied 
them  to  some  young  trees  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distance,  so  marching  up,  they  fired  brisk- 
y  into  their  wigwams,  killing  many  upou  the 
place,  and  frighting  others  with  the  sudden 
alarm  of  their  guns,  and  made  them  run  into 
the  river  where  the  swiftness  of  the  stream 
carrying  them  down  a  steep  fall,  they  perish- 
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victory,  mixing  much  bitter  with  the  sweet 
that  it  might  well  be  called  a  costly  victory 
to  the  conquerors,  that  so  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  itself. 

The  Indians  that  lay  scattered  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  after  they  recovered  themselves 
and  discovered  the  small  number  of  them  that 
assailed  them,  turned  head  upon  the  English, 
who  in  their  retreat  were  much  disordered 
for  want  of  the  help  of  the  eldest  captain  that 
was  so  enfeebled  by  sickness  before  he  set 
out,  that  he  was  no  way  able  for  want  of  bo 
dily  strength  (not  any  way  defective  for  want 
of  skill  or  courage)  to  assist  or  direct  in  mak 
ing  the  retreat  :  For  some  of  the  enemy  fell 
upon  the  guards  that  kept  the  horses,  others 
pursued  them  in  the  rear,  so  that  our  men  sus 
tained  very  much  damage  as  they  retired, 
missing  after  their  returns  thirty  eight  of  their 
men ;  and  if  Capt.  Holyoke  had  not  played 
the  man  at  a  more  than  ordinary  rate,  some 
times  in  the  front,  sometimes  in  the  flank  and 
rear,  at  a  fatal  business  to  the  assailants,  our 
loss  would  have  been  still  greater.  The  said 
Captain  Holyoke's  horse  was  shot  down  under 
him,  and  himself  ready  to  be  assaulted  by 
many  of  the  Indians,  just  coming  upon  him, 
but  discharging  his  pistols  upon  one  or  two 
of  them,  whom  he  presently  dispatched,  and 
a  friend  coming  to  his  rescue,  he  was  saved, 
and  so  carried  off  the  soldiers  without  any  fur 
ther  loss.  It  is  confidently  reported  by  some 
that  were  there  present  at  this  engagement, 
that  one  told  above  an  hundred  Indians  left 
dead  upon  the  place  ;  and  another  affirmed 
that  he  told  near  an  hundred  and  forty  swim 
ming  down  the  falls,  none  of  which  were  ob 
served  to  get  alive  to  the  shore  save  one. 


*  There  was  but  one  of  our  men  killed  in  the  engnge 
roent :  their  loss  following  was  owing  to  the  report  of  a 
captain  taken,  who  said  Philip  was  near  with  1000  men: 
word  was  then  given  for  every  man  to  shift  for  himself;  a 
panic  seized  the  men,  who  instantly  fled  in  confusion. 
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The  loss  that  befel  our  men  in  the  retreat  was  j  according  to  mutual  agreement,  ours  marched 


occasioned  principally  by  the  bodily  weak 
ness  of  Capt.  Turner,  unable  to  manage  his 
charge  any  longer,  yet  some  say  they  wanted 
powder  which  forced  them  to  retire  as  fast  as 
they  could  by  Capt.  Turner's  order.  It  is  also 
said  by  one  present  at  the  fight,  that  seven  or 
eight  in  the  rear  of  the  English  through  haste, 

dark 


missed   their   way 
morning,   and   were 


t    being    a   cloudy 
never   heard  of  again 


and  without  doubt  full  into  the  Indians'  hands, 
and  it  is  feared  some  of  them  were  tortured. 
About  seven  days  after  this  they  had  a  mind 
to  try  the  chance  of  war  again,  and  see  if  they 
could  not  recover  their  loss  by  returning  the 
like  upon  the  English  :  For, 

May  30th,  a  great  number  of  them  (suppo 
sed  to  be  six  or  seven  hundred)  appeared  be 
fore  Hatfield,  fired  about  12  houses  and  barns 
•without  the  fortification  of  the  town  ;  a  num 
ber  of  houses  in  the  centre  of  the  town  were 
surrounded  with  palisadoes  ;  these  were  at 
tacked  in  the  daytime,  when  the  men  were 
all  out  in  the  fields,  except  one  aged  man  ; 
they  drove  away  multitudes  of  their  cattle 
and  sheep,  spreading  themselves  in  the  mea 
dow  near  the  town  ;  which  bravado  so  raised 
the  courage  of  their  neighbours  at  Hadley 
that  twenty-five  resolute  young  men  ventured 
over  the  river  to  relieve  Hatfield  in  this  dis 
tress,  who  charged  the  enemy  with  such  un 
daunted  courage  and  resolution  (Audaccsfor- 
tunaJHvat)  that  they  beat  down  five  or  six  at 
the  first  shot  they  made  ;  so  making  way 
through  the  thickest  of  their  enemies,  that  lay 
ready  to  take  aim  at  them  behind  every  tree 
as  they  passed  by  ;  yet  they  escaped  all  their 
shot  till  they  came  within  a  little  of  the  town, 
where  they  lost  five  of  their  number. 

The  enemy  being  amazed  at  the  resolution 
of  our  men,  being  but  so  small  a  handful,  that 
they  fled  immediately  from  the  town;  having 
lost  twenty-five  of  their  men  in  the  enterprise. 
The  council  of  Massachusetts  gathering  by 
these  proceedings  of  the  Indians,  that  their 
desire  of  peace  was  only  to  gain  time,  ordered 
that  the  forces  raised  before  April  27th,  and 
for  a  time  released,  should  be  hastened  out 
again  to  range  the  woods  towards  Hadley, 
and  those  parts,  made  an  agreement  with 
Hartford  colony  to  send  forces  from  thence 
to  meet  them  about  Brookfield,  and  so  to 
scout  along  on  both  sides  Connecticut,  to  dis- 
rest  the  enemy  what  they  could,  and  keep 
them  from  fishing  in  those  waters,  their  hope 
of  planting  being  now  almost  over.  To  this 
end,  about  May  30th,  1676,  the  forces  under 
Capt.  Henchman  were  called  together  again, 
and  sent  to  Brookfield,  to  meet  with  those  ex 
pected  from  Hartford  colony  ;  in  the  way, 
ours  by  direction  of  Tom  Doublet  (a  Natic 
Indian,  who  was  a  little  before  employed  in 
the  redemption  of  captives)  following  tracks 
of  Indians,  came  upon  a  party  of  the  enemy 
fishing  in  Weshacom  ponds,  towards  Lancas 
ter,  of  whom  they  killed  seven,  and  took 
twenty-nine,  mostly  women  and  children  ;  yet 
belonging  to  considerable  persons,  it  made  the 
success  the  more  to  be  valued.  Our  forces 
being  by  this  means  retarded,  could  not  meet 
with  those  of  Connecticut  at  Brookfield,  but 
followed  them  the  week  after  ;  having  first  re 
turned  from  Weshacom,  to  Marlborough  to 
supply  themselves  with  ammunition,  and  so 
marched  directly  towards  Hadley,  where  they 
met  with  Connecticut  forces;  and  from  thence 


on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  Connecticut 
forces  to  the  west  up  towards  Squakeag  (now 
Northfield,)  coming  to  Ueerfield,  and  the 
great  fulls  thereabouts,  they  sent  up  their 
scouts,  but  not  hearing  of  the  enemy,  they 
marched  up  no  higher,  being  in  no  good  ca 
pacity  to  have  gone  further  if  there  had  been 
occasion,  by  reason  of  a  tedious  storm  of  rain 
which  occasioned  much  damage  in  their  am 
munition  and  provision.  While  our  forces  lay 
about  Deerfield,  some  of  our  soldiers  ranging, 
lighted  upon  the  body  of  Capt.  Turner,  about 
Green's  river,  in  passing  of  which  stream  he 
was  supposed  to  have  received  his  mortal 
wounds. 

While  our  forces  continued  thereabouts, 
they  did  the  enemy  some  little  spoil,  in  sei 
zing  much  of  their  fish  and  goods  stolen  from 
the  English,  and  hid  in  their  barns  under 
ground;  conjecturing  also  that  they  found  four 
or  five  places  where  some  of  the  English  had 
been  tortured  to  death  by  cruel  burning  after 
they  had  been  fastened  between  stakes  set  in 
the  ground  ;  but  not  meeting  with  any  of  the 
enemy,  they  all  returned  home,  conceiving  that 
having  been  forced  from  their  quarters  in 
those  parts,  they  were  drawn  down  lower  to 
wards  the  English  plantations  eastward  viz. 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts.  What  success 
Capt.  Henchman's  forces  had  in  their  retiring 
homeward,  and  what  they  observed  of  the 
motion  of  the  Indians,  may  be  seen  in  a  letter 
of  his  dated  June  30th  :  "  Our  scouts  brought 
intelligence  that  all  the  Indians  were  in  a  con 
tinual  motion,  some  toward  Narraganset,  oth 
ers  toward  W^atchuset  shifting  gradually,  and 
taking  up  each  others  quarters,  and  lay  not 
above  a  night  in  a  place.  The  twenty-seven 
scouts  brought  in  two  squaws,  a  boy,  and  a 
girl,  giving  account  of  five  slain.  Yesterday 
they  brought  in  an  old  fellow, brother  to  a  sa 
chem,  six  squaws  and  children,  having  killed 
five  men,  and  wounded  others,  if  not  killed 
them,  as  they  supposed,  by  the  blood  found 
in  the  way,  and  a  hat  shot  through.  These 
and  the  others,  inform  that  Philip  and  the 
Narragansets  were  gone  several  days  before 
to  their  own  places,  Philip's  purpose  being 
to  do  what  mischief  he  could  to  the  English. 
By  advice  I  drew  out  a  commanded  party 
under  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Sill,  viz.  sixteen 
files  of  English,  all  my  troops,  and  the  Indians, 
excepting  one  file,  being  all  we  could  make 
provision  for,  for  what  with  the  falling  short 
of  the  bread  promised  us,  and  a  great  deal  of 
that  we  had,  proving  mouldy,  the  rest. of  the 
forces  had  but  one  biscuit  a  man  to  bring 
them  to  this  place  :  This  party  was  ordered 
towards  Watchuset,  and  so  to  Nashaway  and 
Washakem  ponds,  where  we  have  notice  In 
dians  were,  and  so  to  return  unto  this  place  : 
whereby  your  honour's  letters  that  came  to  me 
yesterday  morning,  I  undestood  that  provision 
was  ordered  for  us  and  which  we  found  to  our 
great  relief,  which  we  met  with  last  night  com 
ing  hither,  weary  and  hungry.  The  com 
manded  party  we  left  at  Quonsiquomon 
where  they  intended  to  stay  a  while  for  the 
last  scouts  we  sent  out :  Eleven  prisoners  we 
had  in  all,  two  of  the  eldest  by  council  we  put 
to  death,  the  other  nine  the  commissary  is  or 
dered  to  convey  to  Boston,  with  the  baggage, 
horses,  and  some  of  their  attendants  not  fit 
for  the  service. 

DANIEL  HENCHMAN." 


It  plainly  appears  by  the  contents  of  the 
said  letter,  as  by  many  other  testimonies,  that 
about  this  tirr.e  the  Indians,  our  enemies,  who 
hitherto  had  been  linked  together  as  brethren 
in  iniquity  and  cruelty  were  now  strangely 
divided  and  separated  the  one  from  the  other  ; 
some  impute  it  to  an  assault  made  upon  them 
by  the  Mohawks,  who  falling  upon  Philip 
with  the  inland  Indians,  slew  about  fifty  of 
them  ;  whereupon  those  of  Philip's  company 
resolved  to  return  to  their  own  country  and 
do  what  mischief  they  could  to  the  English 
thereabouts  ;  this  was  reported  by  an  Indian 
brought  to  Seaconk,  June  29,  1776,  taken  at 
Providence. 

Others  are  ready  to  think  that  it  was  upon 
some  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  occasioned 
by  an  evil  spirit  sent  from  God  upon  them, 
that  thereby  they  might,  being  scattered,  tho 
more  easily  be  taken  and  ruined  by  the  Eng 
lish,  now  that  the  time  of  vengeance  was 
come  when  they  shall  be  called  to  an  account 
for  all  their  former  outrages  and  cruelties ; 
for  now  is  the  snare  hastening  upon  them 
wherein  they  shall  be  hampered  in  their 
own  devices  so  to  be  taken  and  destroyed. 
It  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  as  a  very  re 
markable  providence,  that  Capt.  Henchman 
in  his  late  expedition  to  Hadley,  killed  and 
took  about  84  of  the  enemy,  without  the  loss 
of  any  one  of  his  own  men;  the  like  favour 
able  success  happened  to  Major  Talcot  in  his 
passage  from  Norwich  to  Quabaog,  as  was 
said  before,  and  soon  after  his  return. 

But  by  the  time  our  foices  were  returned 
home  as  far  as  Sudbury,  they  were  ordered, 
upon  the  solicitation  of  the  governor  of  Ply 
mouth,  two  companies  of  them  at  least,  to 
march  away  immediately  to  Dedham,  and  so 
to  Seaconk,  or  Rehoboth,  to  join  Major  Brad 
ford  in  the  pursuit  of  Philip,  who  was  it  seems 
with  many  hundreds  of  his  barbarous  followers 
fallen  upon  the  English  plantations  there 
abouts,  and  whither  also  a  little  before,  Capt. 
Brattle  with  a  troop  of  horse,  and  Capt.  Mosely 
with  a  company  of  foot,  were  sent  up  from 
Boston  to  pursue  after  them,  now  flocking  in 
great  numbers  to  those  woods.  There  was 
at  this  time  no  small  hopes  of  surprising  Phil 
ip  ;  several  reports  being  brought  that  he  was 
seen  in  this  and  that  place,  not  having  above 
twenty  or  thirty  men  attending  on  him  ;  but 
his  time  was  not  yet  fully  come,  nor  had  he  as 
yet  fully  accomplished  all  that  mischief  he  was 
like  to  be  suffered  to  do  :  For  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1676,  a  party  of  his  Indians  committed 
a  horrid  and  barbarous  murder  upon  Mr. 
Hezekiah  Willet  of  Swanzy ,  a  hopeful  young 
gentleman  as  any  in  those  parts.  They  used 
frequently  to  keep  a  sentinel  on  the  top  of 
their  house  from  a  watch-house  built  thereon, 
whence  they  could  discover  any  Indians  be 
fore  they  carne  near  the  house,  but  not  hear 
ing  of  the  enemy  in  those  parts  for  a  consider 
able  time,  that  necessary  piece  of  circumspec 
tion  was  omitted  that  day,  whereby  that  de 
serving  person  was  betrayed  into  their  cruel 
hands  ;  for  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
he  went  out  of  his  own  door,  within  sight  of 
his  house,  he  was  shot  at  by  three  of  them  at 
once,  from  every  one  of  whom  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  ;  they  after  their  barbarous 
manner  took  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  away 
with  them  (which  however  was  soon  after  re 
covered)  leaving  the  trunk  of  his  body  be 
hind,  as  a  sad  monument  of  their  inhuman 
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The  governor  and  council  of  Massachusetts, 
taking  into  serious  consideration  the  manv 
merciful  occurrences  that  had  returned  upon 
us,  notwithstanding  the  mixture  of  many  dis 
pensations  of  a  contrary  nature,  thought  them 
selves  bound  to  make  some  public  acknow 
ledgment  thereof,  to  him  whosename  alone  is 
worthy  to  be  praised.  The  29th  of  June  was 
set  apart  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  to  God, 
who  had  thus  remembered  his  people  in  their 
low  estate.  And  that  matter  of  thanksgiving 
might  not  be  wanting  at  the  day  appointed, 
the  very  day  before  wore  most  of  our  English 
captives  brought  back  from  the  Indians,  and 
many  more  soon  after  to  the  number  of  16, 
whose  mouths  might  then  well  be  filled  with 
laughter  and  their  tongues  with  singing,  both  of 
themselves  and  all  that  were  any  way  concern 
ed  in  their  welfare. 

And  as  this  day  appointed  for  solemn  and 
public  thanksgiving  was  ushered  in  by  several 
special  mercies,  so  also  was  :t  followed  with 
many  remarkable  benefits.  For  besides  the 
preserving  the  town  of  Northampton,  March 
the  14th,  and  Hadley  June  the  12th,  by  the 
timely  sending  our  forces  the  very  night  be 
fore  they  were  assaulted  ;  the  saving  of  the 
people  of  Marlborough  from  being  cut  off, 
was  very  observable,  when  Mr.  Graves  by 
occasionally  going  from  the  sermon  with  the 
extremity  of  the  toothache,  March  26th,  dis 
covered  the  Indians  ready  to  assault  the  town, 
and  the  people  might  have  been  cut  off  had 
not  the  accident  happened.  It  is  certain  that 
after  the  end  of  this  month  the  power  of  the 
enemy  began  everywhere  to  fail ;  for  the 
body  of  the  enemy  that  lurked  about  Connec 
ticut  river  all  this  spring,  being  visited  with 
sundry  diseases,  disappointed  of  the  fishing, 
and  put  by  their  planting,  began  to  be  at  va 
riance  among  themselves  ;  the  Hadley  and 
Pocumtuck  (now  Deerfield)  Indians  quar 
relling  with  Philip  for  bringing  all  this  mis 
chief  about,  and  occasioning  the  English  and 
them  to  fall  out,  with  whom  they  had  always 
good  correspondence,  and  lived  lovingly  to 
gether,  but  now  they  were  like  to  be  ruined 
by  the  war.  This  quarrel  proceeded  to  that 
height,  that  from  that  time  forward,  those  se 
veral  Indians  that  had  for  so  long  a  time  been 
combined  together,  resolved  now  to  part,  and 
every  one  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  return 
to  their  own  homes  ;  Philip  to  Mount  Hope, 
and  the  Narragansets  to  their  own  country 
again  :  the  Nipnets  and  the  river  Indians  ben 
ding  their  course  westward,  others  north 
ward,  towards  Pennicook,  upon  Merrimack, 
intending  to  shift  for  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could  for  the  future;  all  which  is  like  to  be 
the  real  and  true  state  of  the  case  with  the 
Indians  which  were  our  enemies ;  for  the 
next  news  we  heard  of  Philip,  was  that  he 
had  returned  back  to  Mount  Hope  now  like  to 
become  Mount  Misery  unto  him  and  his  vaga 
bond  crew,  and  that  his  friends  and  allies  that 
had  hitherto  stood  as  neuters,  waiting  only 
which  way  the  scale  of  success  and  victory 
would  turn,  began  now  to  sue  for  mercy  at 
the  hands  of  the  English  :  The  Massachu 
setts'  government  having  understood  some 
thing  of  this  nature,  put  forth  a  declaration, 
that  whatsoever  Indians  should  within  four- 
teendaysnext  ensuing,  come  in  to  the  English 
might  hope  for  mercy.  Amongst  sundry  that 
came  in,  there  was  one  that  was  one  named 
James,  the  printer,  the  superadded  title  dis- 


cruelty.  The  same  Indians,  not  being  above 
thirty  in  number,  took  away  a  negro  belonging 
to  the  same  family,  who  being  Taithful  to  his 
master's  and  the  country's  interest,  venturec 
his  life  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  the 
preservation  of  many  others  ;  for  the  said  ne 
gro  being  a  little  acquainted  with  their  lan 
guage  discovered  to  the  English  after  his  es 
cape  Philip's  purpose  to  seize  such  and  such 
places  :  in  the  first  place  to  assault  Taunton, 
which  in  all  probability  had  been  in  great 
danger,  if  their  treacherous  plots  and  purposes 
had  not  so  wonderfully  been  made  known  be 
forehand.  The  said  negro  affirmed,  that  there 
was  near  a  thousand  of  them  ;  for  he  observed 
that  although  they  killed  twenty  head  of  neat 
cattle  over  night,  yet  there  was  not  any  part 
of  thorn  left  the  next  day  at  eight  o'  clock  in 
the  morning.  By  this  special  providence  the 
enemy  was  defeated  of  their  purpose,  and 
never  after  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  any 
considerable  damage  to  the  English  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  So,  after  this  day,  we 
may  truly  date  the  time  of  our  deliverance, 
and  beginning  of  revenges  upon  the  enemy; 
now  is  their  own  turn  come,  when  it  shall  be 
done  unto  them  as  they  have  done  unto  us  : 
they  that  before  led  others  into  captivity  must, 
henceforth  go  into  captivity  themselves  :  and 
they  that  killed  with  the  sword  must  them 
selves  be  killed  with  the  sword,  as  in  the  se 
quel  of  this  narrative  will  abundantly  be  man 
ifest  :  the  history  of  which  before  we  shall 
any  further  pursue,  we  must  a  little  while  wait 
upon  our  fnends(  those  forces  sent  from  Connec 
ticut)  in  their  return  back  into  their  own  colo 
ny  :  before  it  be  done,  some  things  should  be 
premised  concerning  the  occasion  of  their 
coming,  and  the  success  that  did  attend  them 
in  their  march  thither. 

Our  friends  and  brethren  of  that  colony,  al 
though  they  had  never  actually  felt  half  of 
those  miseries  that  befel  the  people  of'the  other 
two,  yet  never  denied  their  assistance  to  the 
suppressing  of  the  common  enemy,  yea,  some- 
trmes  they  did  offer  it,  before  it  was  express 
ly  desired,  accordingto  the  tenor  of  the  articles 
of  confederation  and  rules  of  common  pru 
dence  ;  considering  that  if  the  fire  of  this  war 
was  not  timely  extinguished  it  would  endan 
ger  their  own  fabric  ;  therefore  according  to 
agreement,  the  council  of  that  colony  ordered 
their  sucessful  commander,  Major  Talcot,  to 
meet  our  forces  at  Quabaog,  or  Brookfield, 
in  order  to  the  pursuing  of  the  enemy  in  those 
parts.  In  the  way  as  they  were  marching 
from  Norwich  thither,  divine  Providence  so 
far  smiled  upon  the  enterprise,  as  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  surprize  51  of  the 
enemy,  of  whom  19  were  slain,  without  the 
loss  of  any  one  of  their  own  company,  which 
could  not  but  much  enhance  the  price  of  the 
victory  to  the  conquerors.  The  like  success 
had  their  friends  which  they  left  behind  (the 
volunteers  gathered  out  of  three  towns  by  the 
seaside,  New-London,  Stonington  and  Nor 
wich)  and  who  were  some  of  them  releas 
ed  by  Major  Talcot,  when  he  first  began  his 
march,  that  they  might  better  in  the  absence  of 
the  army  guard  their  own  towns  ;  for  before 
the  return  of  their  forces  under  Major  Tal 
cot  to  that  side  of  the  country,  they  had  made 
two  expeditions  against  their  enemies,  the 
Narragansets,  that  were  skulkingup  and  down 
on  that  side  of  the  country,  in  one  of  which 
they  killed  and  took  above  30,  the  most  of 


whom  being  men,  are  said  to  have  been  slain 
by  them.     In  the'other  45,  the  most  of  whom 
probably    were    women    and    children,     but 
being   all  young  serpents   of  the  same  brood, 
the  subduing  or  taking  so  many,  ought  to  be 
acknowledged  as  another  signal  victory  and 
pledge  of  divine  favour  to  the  English.     But 
to  return,  it  was  not  without  the  special  direc 
tion  of  Providence  that  those  Hartford  forces 
were  sent  to  those  western  towns  a  week  be 
fore  those  of  Massachusetts  could  get  thither; 
for   otherwise  one   or  more    of  those  towns 
might  have  been  lost ;   seeing  that  on  the  12th 
of  June,  soon  after,   if  not  the  next  day  after 
they  arrived  there,  the  enemy,  as  if  resolved 
to  try  the  utmost  of  their  power,  violently  as 
saulted  the  town  of  Hadley,  with  a  body  of 
about   700    men,  at   five    or  six   o'  clock  in 
the    morning  laying  in  ambush  at   one    end 
of  the  town,  while   the  greater  part  of  them 
were  alarming  the  other;  but  the  Connecticut 
forces  being  at  that  time   quartered    in   the 
towns  thereabouts,  (who  were  English,  and 
friendly     Indians,    Pequods   and    Mohegins, 
about  500   in  all)   that   were  ready  at  hand, 
besides  those  that  had  been  quartered  there 
ever  since  March,  who  had  been  left  by  Ma 
jor  Savage  when  he  left  those  parts  under  the 
command  and  charge  of  Captain  Turner  slain 
at  the  great  falls,  as  is  noted  before,  but  since 
commanded  by  Captain  Swain.      These    by 
their  joint  and  ready  assistance,  wherein   the 
fence  of  palisadoes  surrounding  the  town  was 
no  little  advantage,   gave  the  Indians  such  a 
smart  repulse,  that  they  found  the  place  too  hot 
for  them  to  abide  it ;  for  the  soldiers  or  towns 
men   within   firing  a  piece  of  ordnance, so  af 
frighted  the  savages,  or  a  party  of  them  against 
whom  it  was  discharged, that  although  they  had 
ust  before  surprised  a  house  on  the  north  part 
)fthetown,yetthey  instantlyfled  leaving  some 
)f  their  dead  upon  the  place;  nordid  they  any 
;onsiderable  mischief  with  all  their  numbers, 
save  firing  abarn  about  that  end  ofthe  town  and 
tilling  two  or  three  of  our  soldiers,  or  two  da 
ring  inhabitants,  who  would  against  express 
order,  venture  to  go  without  the  fortification. 
It  was  accounted  by  some  that  were  pres 
ent  near  the  time  of  that  assault,  a  great  over 
sight  that  having   so    fair  an  opportunity  to 
chace  the  enemy  upon  so  considerable  advan 
tage,  it   was  let  slip,   and  not  improved,  for 
onnecticut  soldiers  being  all,  or  mostofthem 
urnished  with  horses,  they  might  have  been 
soon  overtaken,  and  many  of  them  destroyed, 
>ut  God  hid  it  from   their  eyes.      The  com 
mander  in  chief,  it  is  said,  quartered   at   one 
end  ofthe   town,    (Hatfield  was  then  within 
he  limits  of  Hadley)  on  the  west  side  ofthe 
river,  and  did  not  apprehend  the  advantage 
till  the  season  was   over  ;  nor  was  any  such 
assault  expected  from  the  enemy   so  early  in 
the  morning  ;  it  being  a  general  observation 
icretofore,  that  they  seldom  or  ever  used  to 
make  any  attempts  in  the  night ;  part  of  which 
:ould  not  but  be  improved  in  way  of  prepa 
ration  for  such   a  design.     But  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  who  is  wise  in  council,  and  wonderful 
in  working  will  find  some  other  way  to  des 
troy  our   enemies,   wherein  the  hand  of  his 
providence  should  more  remarkably  be  seen, 
that  so  no  flesh  should  glory  in  its  own  wis 
dom  or  strength,  but  tha    salvation  might  ap 
pear  to  be  from  the  Lord  alone.      The  rest  of 
this  month  was  spent  without  any  other  mat 
ter  of  moment  happening  therein. 
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languishing  him  from  others  of  that  name; 
who  being  a  notorious  apostate,  that  had 
learned  so  much  of  the  English  as  not  only  to 
read  and  write,  but  had  attained  like  wise  some 
skill  in  printing,  (and  might  have  attained  more 
had  he  not  like  a  false  villain  ran  away  from 
his  master  before  his  timo  was  out)  he  having 
seen  and  read  the  said  declaration  of  the  En 
glish,  did  venture  himself  upon  the  faith 
thereof,  and  came  to  sue  for  his  life  ;  he  affirm 
ed  with  others  that  came  along  with  him,  that 
more  Indians  had  died  since  this  war  began, 
of  diseases  (such  as  other  times  they  used  not 
not  to  be  acquainted  with,  than  by  the  sword 
of  the  English. 

Not  long  after  many  of  them  came  and  of 
fered  themselves,  to  the  number  of  near  two 
hundred,  men,  women  and  children  ;  and 
many  more  would  have  done  the  like ;  but 
their  consciousness  of  guilt  made  them  con 
clude  that  their  cruelties  and  barbarous  mur 
ders  could  never  be  forgotten  by  the  English. 
But  what  occurrences  happened  next  shall 
appear  in  theirorder.  About  the  end  of  June 
news  was  brought  to  Boston  that  Philip  with 
a  small  party  of  his  men  lurked  about  Swansy 
orRehoboth.and  that  he  might  easily  betaken ; 
an  Indian  offering  to  bring  them  to  the  place 
where  they  might  find  him  ;  whereupon  sol 
diers  were  instantly  sent  away  from  Boston, 
who  spent  some  time  in  searching  all  the  woods 
on  that  side  of  the  country,  but  at  last  were  for 
ced  to  return,  having  missed  our  soldiers  upon 
the  same  account,  under  Major  Bradford,  who 
by  the  help  of  some  Indians  of  Cape  Cod, 
always  true  to  the  interest  of  the  English, 
rot  only  escaped  an  ambush  laid  for  them, 
whereby  most  of  them  might  have  been  cut 
off,  but  slew  many  those  of  that  laid  in  wait  for 
them,  without  any  loss  to  themselves ;  yea 
further,  a  squaw  sachem  of  Seaconet,  one  of 
Philip's  allies,  having  first  sent  three  messen 
gers  to  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  to  sue  for 
life  and  liberty,  promising  submission  to  their 
goverment  on  that  condition  ;  but  understand 
ing  that  Plymouth  forces  were  abroad  before 
her  messengers  returned,  she  with  her  people 
o.bout  ninety  in  number,  rendered  themselves 
unto  Major  Bradford,  so  that  above  one  hun 
dred  and  ten,  on  a  moderate  computation, 
were  killed  that  day. 

The  Connecticut  forces  had  the  like  suc 
cess  when  sent  into  the  Narraganset  country 
under  the  command  of  the  wonderfully  suc 
cessful  Major  Talcot,  Capt.  George  Denni- 
son,  and  Capt.  Newbury,  with  other  worthy 
commanders  of  the  same  forces  ;  For,  on  the 
3d  of  July,  1676,  as  the  said  commanders 
with  the  forces  under  them  were  pursuing  the 
enemy  in  and  about  the  Narraganset  country 
towards  Mount  Hope,  hearing  that  Philip  with 
his  regiment  of  Wampanoogs  was  thereabouts 
their  Indian  scouts  from  the  top  of  a  hill  dis 
covered  a  great  number  of  the  enemy  that  had 
newly  pitched  their  station  within  the  semi 
circle  of  a  swamp.  The  English  soldiers 
were  all  mounted  on  horseback,  to  the  num 
ber  of  three  hundred  ;  wherefore  the  com 
manders  ordered  the  Indians  to  be  ready  at 
the  top  of  a  hill,  upon  a  signal  given  to  run 
down  rapidly  upon  the  enemv  who  were  se 
curely  lodged  in  the  hollow  of  a  swamp  just 
opposite  them,  while  the  horsemen  being 
divided  into  two  squadrons  to  ride  round  the 
hill,  so  that  at  the  same  instant  both  the  horse 
men  upon  the  two  wings,  and  the  Indians 


afoot  rushing  down  suddenly  upon  the  enemy, 
put  them  into  a  terrible  fright,  making  a  la 
mentable  outcry,  some  getting  into  the  swamp, 
the  rest  that  were  prevented  by  the  horsemen 
and  friendly  Indians  coming  so  suddenly 
upon  them,  were  all  taken  prisoners;  Capt. 
Newbury  with  his  troop  alighted  from  their 
horses  ran  into  the  swarnp  after  them,  where 
they  killed  at  least  an  hundred,  as  was  judged 
by  some  then  present,  taking  also  many  pris 
oners  out  of  those  habitations  of  darkness,  the 
enemy  scarce  daring  to  make  any  resistance ; 
for  none  of  the  English,  and  but  one  or  two 
of  the  Mohegins  and  Pequods  were  hurt  in 
the  assault ;  yet  it  was  affirmed  by  a  captain 
present  on  the  place  that  with  those  they  killed 
and  took  at  \Varwick  neck  on  their  return 
home,  (which  were  not  above  sixty)  that  they 
killed  and  took  of  the  enemy  at  that  time  above 
3000  young  and  old.  At  the  same  time  was 
taken  the  old  squaw  of  Narraganset  colony, 
called  the  old  Queen. 

They  were  necessitated  with  this  booty  to 
return  homewards  to  gratify  the  Mohegin  and 
Pequod  Indians  that  accompanied  them,  who 
liad  done  them  very  good  service  in  the  pur 
suit,  having  lost  one  or  two  of  their  men  in  the 
chase  ;  but  their  return  home  was  as  it  proved 
in  the  issue,  more  beneficial  than  their  longer 
stay  might  have  been,  to  have  made  a  fruit 
less  pursuit  after  Philip,  (whose  timo  was 
not  yet  come  although  hastening  apace)  for 
in  their  return  they  met  60  of  the  enemy,  all 
of  whom  they  slew  and  took,  so  as  their  sword 
returned  not  empty. 

Among  the  prisoners  then  taken  was  a 
sprightly  young  fellow,  seized  by  the  Mohe 
gins,  who  desired  of  the  English  commanders 
that  he  might  be  delivered  into  their  hands, 
that  they  might  put  him  to  death  in  their  own 
way,  and  sacrifice  him  to  their  cruel  genius 
of  revenge,  in  which  brutish  and  devilish  pas 
sion  they  most  of  all  delight  in.  The  Eng 
lish,  though  not  delighted  in  blood,  yet  at  this 
time  were  not  unwilling  to  gratify  their  hu 
mour,  lest  by  a  denial  they  might  disoblige 
their  Indian  friends,  of  whom  they  lately  made 
so  much  use — partly  also  that  they  might 
have  occular  demonstration  of  the  savage, 
arbarous  cruelty  of  the  heathen.  And  in 
deed,  of  all  the  enemies  that  have  been  the 
preceding  narrative,  this  villain  does  most  de 
serve  to  become  an  object  ofjustice  and  sever 
ity  ;  for  he  boldly  told  that  he  had  with  hi: 
gun  dispatched  19  of  the  English,  and  that 
he  had  charged  it  for  the  20th,  but  not  meet 
ing  with  another,  and  unwilling  to  lose  a  fair 
shot,  he  let  fly  at  a  Mohegin,  and  killed  him  ; 
with  which  having  completed  his  number  he 
was  fully  satisfied.  But  as  is  usually  said 
justice  vindictive  hath  iron  hands,  though 
leaden  feet — this  monster  is  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  those  that  will  repay  him  seven-fold 
In  the  first  place  therefore,  making  a  great 
circle  they  placed  him  in  the  middle  that  all  their 
eyes  might  at  same  lime  be  pleased  with  the 
utmost  revenge  upon  him  ;  they  first  cut  one 
of  his  fingers  round  in  the  joint,  at  the  trunk  of 
his  handwith  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  broke  it 
off,  as  was  formerly  the  custom  to  do  with  a 
slaughtered  beastbefore  he  isuncased;  and  then 
they  cut  off  another  and  another  after  that  til 
they  had  finally  dismembered  one  hand  of  all  its 
digits,the  blood  sometimes  spirting  out  in 
streams  a  yard  from  his  hand;  which  barbarous 
and  unheard  ofcruelty  the  E  nglish  were  not  able 


o  bear,  it  forcing  tears  from  their  eyes,  yet 
did  not  the  unhappy  victim  ever  relent  or 
show  any  signs  of  anguish  ;  for,  being  asked 
~>y  his  tormentors  how  lie  liked  the  war  t  ho 
iked  it  very  well,  and  found  it  as  sweet  as 
Englishmen  do  their  sugar.  In  this  frame  he 
ontinued  till  his  executioners  had  dealt  with 
the  toes  of  his  feet  as  they  had  done  with  the 
ingers  of  his  hands  before  ;  all  the  time  ma 
ting  him  dance  round  the  circle,  and  sing  till  f 
ic  had  wearied  both  himself  and  them.  At 
ast  they  broke  the  boues  of  his  legs,  after 
which  he  was  forced  to  sit  down,  which  it  is 
said  he  silently  did,  till  they  knocked  out  his 
grains. 

Witbin  a  few  days  after,  200  of  the  enemy 
within  Plymouth  jurisdiction  being  distressed 
with  famine  [and  fear  of  danger,  came  and 
submitted  themselves  to  the  goverment  there  ; 
but  three  of  the  company  were  presently  de 
tected  of  a  cruel  murder,  and  villanous  as 
sault  upon  one  Mr.  Clark's  house  of  Plymouth 
by  a  well  minded  squaw  that  was  among 
them  (hoping  that  such  a  discovery  would  be 
pleasing  to  the  English)  and  accordingly  ad 
judged  forthwith  to  undergo  condign  punish 
ment,  which  the  rest  that  surrendered  them 
selves,  did  not  in  the  least  resent ;  such  kind 
of  villains  being  always  exempted  rrorrj  acts  of 
favour  and  mercy.  Those  200  that  had  new 
ly  surrendered  themselves,  that  they  might 
give  full  proof  of  their  fidelity,  offered  to  lead  a 
party  of  the  English  to  a  place  not  far  off, 
where  twenty  more  of  the  enemy  might  be  sur 
prised,  amongst  whom  also  was  one  known  to 
be  a  bloody  murderer  of  an  Englishman  the 
year  before  ;  accordingly  8  Englishman  took 
14  of  the  said  Indians,  and  the  next  day 
brought  in  all  the  aforesaid  20  of  the  enemy 
together  with  ;  the  said  murderer,  who  was 
presently  after  executed,  and  the  rest  taken 
into  favour. 

It  is  affirmed  also  that  five  orsix  sachems  of 
Cape  Cod,  towards  the  eastern  part  of  it, 
came  with  300  Indians  to  make  peace  with 
the  English,  on  the  6th  July,  one  ofthesaid  sa 
chems  earnestly  desiring  the  English  that  none 
of  them  might  be  suffered  to  sell  any  strong 
liquors  to  the  Indians,  the  trading  of  which, 
possibly  both  in  a  measure  contributed  to  the 
present  mischief. 

The  next  day,  July  7th,  a  small  party  of 
ours,  with  a  few  friendly  or  Christian  Indians 
with  them,  killed  and  took  seven  of  the 
enemy  in  the  woods  not  far  from  Dedham, 
one  of  which  was  a  Narraganset  sachem, 
who  either  himself  informed,  orby  someother 
at  that  time  certain  intelligence  was  brought 
to  Boston,  that  some  of  our  enemy  Indians 
had  got  to  Albany,  informing  people  there, 
that  they  might  the  more  easily  get  powder 
and  ammunition,  that  the  English  and  they 
were  now  at  peace. 

One  of  the  said  Indians  was  the  sachem  of 
Springfield,  a  bloody  and  deceitful  villain  ; 
it  is  hoped  that  he  is  now  taken  in  the  snare 
from  whence  he  shall  not  be  suffered  to  escape. 

Philip  by  this  time  could  not  but  think  his 
ruin  was  near  at  hand  ;  yet  that  he  might,  in 
imitation  of  him  that  stirred  up  all  this  mischief 
express  the  more  wrath,  because  he  knew  his 
time  was  butshort,  intended  if  possible  to  des 
troy  one  more  town  before  his  overthrow 
came;  wherefore  on  the  llth  of  July,  with  all 
the  force  he  could  get,  or  that  he  had  left,  he 
intended  to  set  upon  Taunton,  having-  as  was 
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conceived,  many  hundreds  in  his  company  ; 
but  his  design  being  strangely  discovered  by  a 
ne"ro  whom  they  had  taken  captive  a  little 
before,  that  having  lived  near  the  Indians 
before,  understood  much  of  their  language, 
who  making  his  escape  from  them,  acquainted 
the  inhabitants  with  the  plot  who  having  time 
ly  notice,  furnished  themselves  with  soldiers 
whereby  they  were  able  to  repulse  the  enemy 
upon  his  first  approach;  so  that  he  only  fired 
two  houses,  and  then  fled  away  :  Except  the 
Lord  keepeth  the  city  the  watchman  watcheth 
in  vain. 

The  22J  of  this  month  of  July,  as  is  hinted 
before,  the  companies  sentfrom  Concord,  May 
DOlh,  up  toward  Hadley,  having  spent  much 
time  and  pains  in  pursuit  of  Philip  all  the  coun 
try  over  (whom  they  could  not  overtake)  hav 
ing  tired  themselves  with  many  long  and  tedi 
ous  marches  through  the  desert  woods  before 
they  returned  home,  some  of  them  were  sent 
towards  Mount  Hope,  yet  their  labour  was 
well  improved,  and  followed  with  good  suc 
cess  at  the  last  :  For  in  ranging  those  woods 
in  Plymouth  colony,  they  killed  and  took  (by 
the  help  of  Capt.  Mosely's  company  of  Ply 
mouth  colony)  an  hundred  and  fifty  Indians, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

It  was  feared  that  Philip  and  his  company 
would  have  returned  into  the  Nipnet  country, 
to  prevent  which  several  horsemen  were  sent 
to  guard  the  passage  ;  but  he  lurked  about 
his  own  country  in  swamps  and  other  secret 
places,  where  he  was  as  yet  hid  from  the 
sight  of  the  enemy,  although  many  times  they 
happened  to  lodge  very  near  him,  insomuch 
as  an  Indian  captive  promised  in  two  hours 
time  to  bring  our  soldiers  to  the  very  place 
where  he  was  ;  but  they  not  being  able  to 
pass  the  nearest  way,  came  a  little  too  late  ; 
for  they  being  so  closely  pursued,  hasted  away 
leaving  much  of  their  treasure  behind  them  ; 
their  kettles  boiling  over  the  fire,  their  dead  un- 
buried,  and  20  of  their  party  were  overtaken, 
that  fell  into  the  English  hands:  Philip  him 
self,  and  some  few  of  his  straggling  followers 
making  their  escape  by  a  raft  over  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  into  another  neck  of  land,  on  Pocasset 
side,  not  daring  to  trust  himself  any  longer  in 
Metapoiset  woods,  so  full  of  our  English  sol 
diers,  as  those  of  Plymouth,  as  of  Massachu- 
chusetts  colony,  who  almost  every  day  meet 
ing  with  some  of  his  party,  much  lessened  his 
number.  Capt.  Church,  that  active  and  un 
wearied  commander  of  Plymouth  colony, 
was  at  this  as  well  as  long  before,  out  upon 
the  chase  with  but  18  English,  and  22  Indians 
that  were  friends,  had  four  several  engage 
ments  with  Philip's  party,  wherein  he  spoiled 
76  of  the  enemy,  without  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  own  men.  In  several  of  these  skirmishes 
those  Indians  that  upon  submission  had  their 
lives  given  them,  have  done  notable  service  in 
hunting  out  the  enemy  in  all  their  lurking; 
places. 

At  another  time  they  took  Philip's  squaw, 
and  one  of  his  chief  counsellors;  and  about 
the  same  time  another  sachem  about  Pocas 
set  with  forty  Indians  submitted  himself  to 
the  government  of  Plymouth,  on  promise  of 
life  and  liberty.  It  seemed  that  now  the  time 
of  our  deliverance  was  come,  and  the  time 
also  for  the  destruction  of  our  enemies  :  For 
the  last  week  in  July,  Massachusetts  under 
standing  that  some  Indians  were  seen  roving 
up  and  down  the  woods  about  Dedham,  a 


most  starved  for  want  of  victuals,  sent  a  small  j  shot  down,  and  had  the  soldier  that  had  choice) 
company  of  26,  with  about  9  or  10  Christian  which  to  shoot  at,  known  which  had  been  the 
.ndians,  who  pursued  and  took  50  of  the  right  bird,  he  might  as  well  hare  taken  him, 
enemy,  without  any  loss  to  the  English;  at  as  his  uncle;  but  it  is  said  that  he  had  not 


which  time  also  a  great  quantity  ofwampam- 
>eag  and  powder  were  taken  from  the  enemy. 
That  which  increased  this  victory  was  the 
laughter  of  Pomham,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  whose  courage  and  strength  was  so 
great,  that  after  he  had  been  mortally  woun 
ded  in  the  fight  so  as  he  could  not  stand,  yet 
catching  hold  of  an  Englishman  that  by  acci- 
jent  came  near  him,  had  done  him  an  injury 
f  had  not  been  presently  rescued  by  one  of  his 
leighbours.  Amongst  the  rest  of  the  captives 
at  that  time  was  one  of  the  said  Pomham 's 
ions,  a  very  likely  youth,  and  one  whose 
countenance  would  have  bespoke  favour  for 
lim,  had  he  not  belonged  to  so  bloody  and 
>arbarous  an  Indian  as  his  father  was. 

These  successes  being  daily  spread  abroad 
amongthe  Indians,  put  many  of  them  in  a  trem- 
ling  condition,  not  knowing  well  how  to  dis- 
)ose  of  themselves.     Some  that  had  been  less 
active  in  these  tragedies,  and  were  rather  led 
3V  others  than  any  wise  inclined  to  mischief 
hemselves,  of  which  number  was  one  of  the 
Nipnet  sachems,  called  Sagamore  John,  who, 
uly   27,   came   to   surrender  himself  to   the 
overnor  and  council  of  Massachusets  at  Bos 
on,  bringing  along  with  him  180  of  the  enemy 
ridians.      This  John,  that  he  might  the  more 
ngratiate  himself  with  the  English,  whose  fa- 
•our  he  was  now  willing  to  seek  after,  did  by 
a  wile   get  into  his  hands  one  Matoonas,  an 
Id  malicious  villain  who  was  the  first  that  did 
any   mischief  within    Massachusetts    colony, 
Fuly,   14th,    1G75  ;   bearing    an    old    grudge 
igainst  them  as  is  thought,  for  justice  that  was 
done  upon  one  of  his  sons,  1671,  whose  head 
ever  since  hangs  upon  a  pole  near  the  gibbet 
vere  he  was  hanged  up  :   The  bringing  in  of 
his  malicious  catifF  was  an  hopeful  presage 
hat  it  would  not  be  long  before   Philip  him 
self,   the  grand  villain,  would  in  like  manner 
receive  a  just  reward  of  his  wickedness  and 
mrders. 

Sagamore  John,  who  came  in  the  27th  of 
July,  afHrmcd  that  he  had  never  intended  any 
mischief  to  the  English  at  Brookfield  the  last 
year  (near  which  village  it  seems  his  place 
was)  but  that  Philip  coming  over  night 
tmongst  them  was  forced,  for  fear  of  his  own 
ife,  to  join  with  them  against  the  English. 
Matoonas  also  when  he  was  brought  before 
.he  council,  and  asked  what  he  had  to  say  for 
liimself,  confessed  that  he  had  rightly  deser 


ved  death,  and  could  expect  no  other,  adding 
withal,  that  if  he  had  followed  their  counsel, 
10  had  not  come  to  this  ;  for  he  had 
to  favour  the  praying  Indians  and  the  Chris 
tian  religion,  afterwards  discovered  quickly 
that  he  no  had  part  or  portion  in  that  matter. 
About  this  time  several  parties  of  English 
within  Plymouth  jurisdiction,  were  willing  to 
have  a  hand  in  so  good  a  matter  as  catching 
of  Philip  would  be,  who  perceiving  that  he 
was  now  going  down  the  wind,  were  willing 
to  hasten  his  fall.  Amongst  others,  a  smal 
party  went  out  of  Bridgewater,  July  31st 
upon  a  discovery,  and  by  providence  wen 

upon  a  company 
v 


ong  before  cut  off  his  hair,  that  he  might  not 
>e  known  :  The  party  that  did  this  exploit 
vere  few  in  number,  and  therefore  not  being 

able  to  keep  close  in  the  rear,  that  cunning 
ox  escaped  away  through  bushes  undiscern- 

ed  in  the  rear  of  the  English  :  That  which 
vas  most  remarkable  in  this  design,  was  that 
rembhng  fear  appeared  to  be  upon  the  In- 
lians  at  this  time,  insomuch  that  one  of  them 
aving  a  gun  in  his  hand  well  loaded,  yet  was 
ot  able  to  fire  it  off,  but  suffered  an  English, 
oldier  to  come  close  up  to  his  breast,  and  so 
hot  him  down,  the  other  not  being  able  to 

nake  any  resistance ;  nor  were  any  of  the 

nglish  hurt  at  that  time. 

The  like  terror  was  seen  in  others  at  that 

ne  ;  for  within  two  days  after,  Capt.  Church, 

he  terror  of  the  Indians  in  Plymouth  colony, 

marching  in  pursuit  of  Philip  with  about  30 
Englishmen  and  20  reconciled  Indians,  took 

23  of  the  enemy,  and  the  next  day  following 
hem  by  their  tracks,  fell  upon  their  head-quar- 
ers,  and  killed  and  took  about  130  of  them  ; 
osingonly  one  man.  In  this  engagement  God 
lid  appear  in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner  to 
ight  for  the  English,  for  the  Indians  by  their 

number,  and  other  advantages  of  the  place 
vere  so  conveniently  provided,  thatthey  might 
lave  made  the  first  shot  at  the  English  and 
lone  thqm  much  damage,  but  one  of  their  own 
:ountrymen  in  Capt.  Church's  company  espy- 
ng  them,  called  aloud  unto  them  in  their  own 
anguage,  telling  them  that  if  they  shot  a  gun 
hey  were  all  dead  men ;  with  which  they  were 
o  amazed,  that  they  durst  not  once  offer  to  fire 

at  the  English,  which  made  the  victory   the 

more  remarkable.    Philip  made  a  very  narrow 

escape  at  that  time,  being  forced  to  leave  his 
reasures,  his  beloved  wife,  and  only  son  to 
he  mercy  of  the  English.  Skin  for  skin,  all 
hat  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.  His 

ruin  being  thus  gradually  carried  on,  his  misery 
was  not  prevented  but  augmented  thereby ; 
)eing  himself  acquainted  with  the  sense  and  ex 
perimental  feelingof  the  captivity  of  his  child- 
•en,  ioss  of  friends,  slaughter  of  his  subjects  be 
reavement  of  all  family  relations,  and  being 
tripped  of  all  outward  comforts,  before  his  own 
.ife  should  be  taken  away. — Such  a  sentence 
passed  upon  Cain,  made  him  cry  out,  that  his 
punishment  was  greater  than  he  could  bear. 
This  bloody  wretch  hath  one  week  more  to  live 
an  object  of  pity,  but  a  spectacle  of  divine  ven 
geance,  his  own  followers  beginning  now  to 
plot  against  his  life,  that  they  might  make  the 
better  terms  for  their  own  ;  as  they  did  also 
seek  to  betray  squaw  Sachem  of  Pocasset, 
Philip's  near  kinswoman  and  confederate. 


of  Indians 


For, 

August  Gth,  an  Indian  willing  to  shift  for 
himself,  fled  to  Taunton,  offering  to  lead  any 
of  the  English  that  would  follow  him,  to  a 
parly  of  Indians,  which  they  might  easily  ap 
prehend,  which  20  persons  attempted  and  ac 
cordingly  seized  the  whole  company,  20  in 
number,  all  but  the  squaw  Sachem  herself,  who 
intending  to  make  an  escape  from  the  danger, 
attempted  to  get  over  the  river,  or  arm  of  tha 
sea  near  by,  upon  a  raft  or  some  pieces  of  broken 


directed  to   fall 

.vhere  Philip  was  ;  they  came  up  with  them  wood;  but  whether  tired  and  spent  with  swim- 
and  killed  some  of  his  particular  friends  :  |ming  or  starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  she  was 
Philip  himself  was  next  to  his  uncle  that  was  i  stark  naked  in  Metapoiset,  not  far  from  the 
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water  side,  which  made  some  think  she  was 
first  half  drowned,  and  so  ended  her  wretched 
life  just  in  that  place  where  tho  year  before 
she  had  helped  Philip  to  make  his  escape  ;  her 
head  being  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  in  Taun- 
ton,  was  known  by  some  Indians  then  prison 
ers,  which  set  them  into  a  horrible  lamentation; 
but  such  was  the  righteous  hand  of  God  in 
bringing  at  last  that  mischief  upon  themselves, 
•which  they  had  wihoutcauselongacted  against 
others. 

Philip,  like  a  savage  wild  beast,  having 
been  hunted  by  the  Englsh  forces  through 
the  woods  above  an  hundred  miles  backward 
and  forward,  at  last  was  driven  to  his  own  den 
upon  Mount  Hope,  where  he  retired  with  a 
few  of  his  best  friends  into  a  swamp,  which 
proved  but  a  prison  to  keep  him  fast  till  the 
messenger  of  death  came  by  divine  permission 
to  execute  vengeance  upon  him,  which  was 
thus  accomplished. 

1  Such  had  been  his  inveterate  malice  and 
wickedness  against  the  English,  that  despair 
ing  of  mercy  from  them,  he  could  not  bear  that 
any  thing  should  be  suggested  to  him  about 
a  peace,  insomuch  that  he  caused  one  of  his 
confederates  to  be  killed  for  propounding  an 
expedient  of  peace  ;  which  so  provoked  some 
of  his  company,  not  altogether  so  desperate 
as  himself,  that  one  of  them  fled  to  Rhode- 
Island,  whither  the  brave  Captain  Church  was 
newly  retired  to  recruit  his  for  a  little  time, 
being  much  tired  with  marches  all  that  week, 
informing  them  that  Philip  was  fled  to  a  swamp 
swamp  in  MountHope,  whither  he  would  un 
dertake  to  lead  them  that  would  pursue  him. 
This  was  welcome  news,  and  the  best  cordial 
for  such  martial  spirits;  whereupon  he  imme 
diately,  with  a  small  company  of  men,  part 
English  and  part  Indian,  began  another  march 
•which  shall  prove  fatal  to  Philip,  and  end  that 
controversy  between  the  English  and  him  : 
For  coming  very  early  to  the  side  of  the 
swamp,  his  soldiers  began  to  surround  it,  and 
(whether  the  devil  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
that  night  as  he  did  unto  Saul,  foreboding  his 
tragical  end,  it  matters  not)  as  he  was  endea 
voring  to  make  his  escape  out  of  a  swamp, 
he  was  shot  through  the  heart  by  an  Indian 
of  his  own  nation,  as  it  is  said,  that  had  all  this 
while  preserved  a  neutrality  until  this  time, 
but  now  had  the  casting  vote  in  his  power, 
by  which  he  determined  the  quarrel  that  had 
been  so  long  in  suspense.  In  him  is  fulfilled 
what  was  said  in  the  prophet,  Wo  to  thee  that 
spoilest  and  thou  was  not  spoiled,  and  dealest 
treacherously,  and  they  dealt  not  treacherous 
ly  with  thee;  when  thou  shall  cease  to  spoil 
thou  shall  be  spoiled,  and  when  thou  shalt 
make  an  end  to  deal  treacherously,  they  shall 
deal  treacherously,  with  thee. 

With  Philip  at  this  time  fell  five  of  his  trus 
tiest  followers,  of  whom  one  was  said  to  be 
the  son  of  his  chief  captain,  that  had  shot  the 
first  gun  at  the  English  the  year  before.  This 
was  done  the  12th  day  of  August,  1G7G,  a  re 
markable  testimony  of  divine  favour  to  the  co 
lony  of  Plymouth,  who  had  for  the  former 
success,  appointed  the  17th  day  of  August  fol 
lowing,  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  solemn  Thanks 
giving  to  Almighty  God.  There  having  been 
so  strange  a  turn  of  Providence  observed  in 
the  late  successes  obtained  in  and  about  Ply 
mouth  colony,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  en 
quire  into  the  progress  and  continuance  thereof 
after  the  slaughter  of  Philip  that  grand  rebel. 


In  the  preceding  narration  mention  hath 
been  made  of  one  Capt.  Church,  whom  God 
hath  made  an  instrument  of  signal  victories 
over  the  Indians  in  that  colony,  and  of  great 
advantage  in  that  respect  to  that  whole  juris 
diction.  It  happened  that  the  said  Capt. 
Church  some  time  in  June,  of  this  present 
year  1G7G,  passing  over  in  a  canoe  from  Po- 
casset  to  Rhode- Island,  as  he  used  frequently 
to  do,  (having  had  much  employment  upon 
the  said  neck  of  land  so  called)  several  Indi 
ans  whom  he  had  known  before  at  Lacken- 
ham,  a  village  near  Plymouth,  beckoned  to 
him  as  if  they  had  a  mind  to  speak  with  him  ; 
he  having  had  so  much  experience  as  well  as 
others  of  their  treachery,  was  not  willing  to 
adventure  too  hastily  to  come  near  them;  but 
when  they  seemed  to  urge  very  much,  and 
made  signs  to  him,  and  at  last  laid  down  their 
guns  in  his  sight,  he  began  to  think  with  him 
self  there  might  be  something  in  the  matter 
more  than  ordinary,  therefore  he  resolved  to 
go  a  little  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  then  he 
perceived  they  had  a  great  mind  to  speak  with 
him,  using  much  importunity  for  that,  end,  in 
somuch  that  he  ventured  to  go  ashore  amongst 
them,  having  but  one  Englishman  and  two 
Indians  with  him;  he  directed  them  to  keep 
off  the  canoe  while  he  discoursed  with  the  In 
dians  on  shore.  As  soon  as  he  came  among 
them,  they  told  him  they  were  weary  of  fight 
ing,  and  that  they  had  fought  so  long  by  Phil 
ip's  instigation;  but  they  could  nottell  for  what 
end,  and  therefore  resolved  they  would  fight 
no  longer,  and  all  they  desired  of  him  was,  that 
he  would  make  way  for  them  to  the  gover 
nor,  that  they  might  live  quietly  amongst  the 
English  as  they  had  done  before,  and  that 
they  would  deliver  up  their  arms,  or  would 
go  out  with  them  if  he  pleased  to  accept  of 
them,  and  fight  for  him  ;  to  that  end  they  de 
sired  a  time  to  parley  with  him  further  about 
that  business  at  what  time  and  place  he  would 
appoint:  He  told  them  he  would  meet  them 
two  days  after  at  Seaconet,  a  place  up  higher 
on  the  said  neck,  about  12  o'clock  ;  accordingly 
he  camo  to  the  said  place,  found  the  same  In 
dians  \vithsome  others,  and  their  Snake  squaw, 
or  chief  woman  of  that  plantation,  there  ready 
to  meet  him. 

After  they  had  fallen  into  discourse  about 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the  suc 
cess  and  mischief  of  it,  they  would  have  put 
the  blame  off  from  themselves,  and  laid  it 
upon  the  English  :  But  he  presently  convinced 
them  by  an  undeniable  evidence,  that  they  first 
began  the  war  :  For,  said  he,  upon  this  Pocas- 
set  July  7th,  1675,  you  first  fought  with  some 
of  Rhode-Island,  whereof  one  wasmy  own  ser 
vant, whose  legyou  broke, and  the  same  day  you 
shot  at  myself  and  company,  before  we  med 
dled  with  you.  They  \vere  so  fully  convinced 
herewith,  that  they  found  nothing  to  reply, 
but  fell  into  otherdiscourseabouta  peace  which 
they  were  very  desirous  to  obtain  upon  any 
equal  terms,  as  was  said  before.  There  were 
about  fifteen  of  the  Indians  present,  besides 
their  Snake  squaw  (which  is  with  us  their 
governess  or  lady)  in.conclusion  they  engaged 
forever  after  to  leave  Philip,  and  to  go  out 
with  him;  which  they  did  forthwith,  as  soon 
as  he  had  obtained  a  peace  for  them  with  the 
governor. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  these  were 
not  properly  Philip's  Indians,  but  belonged  to 
the  Seaconet  squaw,  who  was  nearly  related 


to  Philip,  and  her  subjects  had  hiherto  fought 
in  Philip's  quarrel  till  they  saw  nothing  but 
misery  and  michief  like  to  be  the  issue  of  it  lo 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  neighbours.  About 
20  or  30  of  these  Seaconet  Indians  have  con 
stantly  gone  out  with  Capt.  Church  ever  sinon, 
and  not  only  been  faithful  and  serviceable  to 
him,  but  very  successful  in  every  enterprise 
they  have  gone  about,  nor  hath  he  lost  any  of 
them  in  any  skirmish  with  the  other  Indians  : 
And  it  is  said  that  this  act  of  these  Indians 
broke  Philip's  heart  as  soon  as  ever  he  under 
stood  it,  so  that  he  never  rejoiced  after,  01  had 
any  success  in  any  of  his  designs,  but  lost  his 
men  one  time  after  another,  till  himself  at  last 
fell  into  the  hands  of  those  under  Capt.Church'.s 
command:  Foratthe  swamp,  when  Philip  was 
slain,  Capt.  Church  appointed  an  Englishman 
and  an  Indian  to  stand  at  such  a  place  of  the 
swamp,  where  it  happened  Philip  was  break 
ing  away  ;  the  morning  being  wet  and  rainy, 
the  Englishman's  gun  would  not  fire  ;  the  In 
dian  having  an  old  musket  with  a  large  touch- 
hole,  it  took  the  more  readily, with  which  Philip 
was  dispatched,  the  bullet  passing  directly 
through  his  heart,  where  Joab  thrust  his  darts 
into  rebellious  Absalom. 

Thus  did  divine  vengeance  retaliate  on  this 
notorious  traitor,  that  had  against  his  league 
and  covenant  risen  up  against  the  government 
of  Plymouth,  to  raise  up  against  him  one  of  his 
own  people,  or  one  that  was  in  league  with 
him,  as  he  was  with  the  English  :  The  Indian 
that  did  this  execution  was  called  Alderman 
of  Seaconet,that  had  never  done  any  actof  hos 
tility  against  the  English.  By  these  passages 
it  is  manifest,  that  as  the  hearts  of  all  are  in 
the  hand  of  God,  so  he  turns  them  as  he  plea 
ses,  either  to  favour  his  people,  or  to  hate  and 
deal  subtly  with  his  servants,  as  seems  good 
to  him.  Since  this  engagement  with  the  Sea 
conet  Indians  (to  leave  Philip,  and  to  go  with 
Capt.  Church)  it  is  credibly  affirmed,  that  such 


'!' 

ith 


hath  been  their  success  that  since  June  afore 
said,  to  the  end  of  October  following,  there 
have  been  700  Indians  subdued,  either  by  kil 
ling  or  taking  captive  by  means  of  Capt. 
Church  and  his  company,  (part  Indians  and 
English)  besides  300  that  have  come  in  vo 
luntarily  to  submit  themselves  to  the  govern 
ment  of  Plymouth.  It  appears  thus  by  the 
sequel  of  things,  that  after  the  Lord  had  ac 
complished  his  work  upon  his  people,  that  he 
is  beginning  to  call  his  enemies  loan  account, 
and  punish  them  for  the  pride  of  their  hearts, 
and  for  all  their  treachery  and  cruelty  against 
his  servants.  Philip's  captains  have  run  the 
same  fate  with  himself,  some  before  and  some 
since  his  own  fall. 

In  June  last  one  Tiashq,  a  great  Captain 
of  his,  his  wife  and  child,  or  children  being  ta 
ken  though  he  escaped  himself  at  first,  yet 
came  since  and  surrendered  himself.  The 
next  noted  captain  of  Philip's  Indians  that 
was  brought  in  after  Philip's  death,  was  called 
Tespiquin,  a  notorious  villain,  next  to  Philip, 
he  was  called  the  black  sachem's  son  ;  It  was 
this  Tespiquin  that  burnt  so  many  houses  in 
Plymouth  lately.  Capt.  Church  with  his  com 
pany  were  in  pursuit  of  him  in  September 
last,  two  days  before  they  could  get  near 
him;  at  the  last,  on  the  third  day,  they  found 
the  track  made  by  the  English  orchards  :  This 
was  something  of  a  blind  track,  therefore  they 
we  re  forced  to  take  up  their  quarters  that  night 
without  discovering  any  place  of  their  ren- 
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dt'zvous.  The  next  morning  about  9  o'clock 
they  came  to  their  first  rendezvous,  from 
which  they  were  just  gone  :  At  1  o'  clock  they 
came  to  the  second,  and  missing  them  there, 
they  soon  after  came  to  the  third  track,  where 
in,  after  they  had  marched  a  while,  they  per 
ceived  they  grew  very  near  them,  by  the  cry 
ing  of  a  child  which  they  heard  :  The  plac 
was  near  Lackenham  upon  Pocasset  neck,  s 
full  of  bushes  that  a  man  could  not  see  a  rod 
before  him  :  Capt.  Church  ordered  his  men  to 
march  up  together  in  one  rank,  because  he 
discovered  the  Indians  were  laid  in  one  range 
by  several  fires,  so  that  by  that  time  they  all 
came  up  into  an  even  rank  very  near  together, 
within  a  few  yards  of  them  as  he  had  ap 
pointed  ;  they  all  suddenly  rushed  together 
upon  them,  and  catched  hold  of  them,  not 
suffering  any  to  escape,  there  being  about 
50  of  them  in  all  :  Tespiquin's  wife  and  chil 
dren  were  there,  but  he  was  absent,  as  also 
one  Jacob,  and  a  girl  that  belonged  to  that  com- 
panv.  The  captain's  haste  would  not  admit  of 
his  tarrying  till  they  came  in,  (though  the  In 
dians  said  they  might  come  that  night)  where 
fore  he  thought  upon  this  project,  to  leave  two 
old  squaws  upon  the  place  with  victuals,  and 
bid  them  tell  Tespiquin  that  he  should  be  his 
captain  over  his  Indians  if  he  was  found  to 
be  so  stout  a  man  as  they  reported  him  to  be  ; 
for  the  Indians  had  said  that  Tespiquin  could 
not  be  pierced  by  a  bullet,  for,  said  they, 
he  was  shot  twice  but  the  bullets  glanced  by 
him  and  could  not  hurt  him.  Thus  the  cap 
tain  marched  away  with  his  booty,  leaving  this 
trap  behind  him  to  take  the  rest :  The  next 
morning  he  came  to  see  what  his  trap  had 
catched,  there  he  found  Jacob  aforesaid  (a 
notorious  wretch)  and  the  girl  he  missed,  be 
fore,  but  not  Tespiquin  :  But  within  a  day  or 
two  afterthesaid  Tespiquin  upon  the  hopes  of 
being  made  captain  under  Capt.  Church, 
came  after  some  of  the  company,  and  submit 
ted  himself  in  the  captain's  absence,  and  was 
sent  to  Plymouth,  but  upon  trial  (which  was 
the  condition  on  which  his  being  promised  a 
captain's  commission  under  Capt.  Church  did 
depend)  he  was  found  penetrable  by  the  En 
glish  guns,  for  he  fell  down  at  the  first  shot 
and  thereby  received  the  just  reward  of  his 
former  wickedness.  About  a  fortnight  after 
the  surprising  of  Tespiquin,  was  one  Toto- 
son's  company  taken,  wherein  were  above  50 
persons  ;  but  Totoson  escaped,  and  is  still 
out  in  rebellion,  unless  vengeance  hath  over 
taken  him. 

The  next  that  was  seized  was  one  Annawan, 
a  very  subtle,  politic  fellow,  and  one  of  Phi 
lip's  chief  counsellors  ;  he  had  about  twelve 
men,  and  as  many  women  and  children  in  his 
company,  who  were  discovered  by  their  shoo 
ting  at  the  English  horses,  and  cattle  ;  some 
of  whom  being  taken  made  know  the  rest. 
Church  at  that  time  had  but  five  Englishmen 
and  twenty  Indians.  The  place  where  this 
Annawan  had  betaken,  was  a  ledge  of  rocks 
inaccessible  but  at  one  place,  which  by  a  few 
hands  might  easily  have  been  defended 
a-jainst  a  great  number  of  assailants :  But  Capt. 
Church  by  direction  got  up  to  their  wigwams 
before  they  were  aware  of  it  ;  and  presently 
told  Annawan  that  he  came  to  sup  with  him  ; 
whereupon  Annawan  (who  had  fallen  flat  up 
on  the  earth,  expectingto  have  his  head  cut  off) 
looked  up  and  cried  taubut,  in  their  language, 
thank  you,  as  one  being  much  affected  with 


the  generosity  of  our  English  captain  ;  theyjdians,  it  is  not  so  certain  what  has  become  of 
found  some  of  the  English  beef  boiling  in  the  i  them  ;  but  after  their  separation  one  from 
kettle:  After  supper  he  had  much  discourse  !  the  other  about  July  last,  it  was  observed  by 
with  the  said  Annawan,  and  they  lay  down  to  ""  "'  '  *~ 
sleep  together  in  the  wigwam;  Capt.  Church 
laying  one  of  his  legs  upon  Annawan  and  the 
other  upon  his  son,  that  he  might  have  notice 
if  any  of  them  should  offer  to  stir  :  After  mid 
night  Annawan  rose  up,  and  Capt.  Church 
was  presently  awake,  and  intended  to  watch 
after  his  prisoner :  He  thought  at  first  he  might 
have  gone  forth  upon  some  necessary  occa 
sion  ;  but  not  long  after  he  returned  again, 
having  fetched  out  of  the  swamp  hard  by, 
two  horns  of  powder,  and  a  large  belt  of  peag, 
supposed  to  be  Philp'sbelt,  all  which  he  debv 
ered  to  Capt.  Church,  in  a  way  of  thankful 
acknowledgment  of  his  ctmrtesy.  Amongst 
other  discourses  that  passed  betwen  them  con 
cerning  the  occasion  of  the  war,  carrying  it  on, 
the  Indian  would  fam  have  excused  Philip, 
and  laid  the  blame  upon  the  praying  Indians 

s  they  are  distinguished  from  others  by  that 
character)  and  others  of  the  youngest  sort  of  his 
followers,  who  coming  with  their  several  tales 
(which  he  likened  to  sticks  laid  on  a  heap)  till 
by  a  multitude  of  them  a  great  fire  came  to 
be  kindled  :  They  make  much  use  of  parabo 
lical  expressions:  for  so  said  Solomon,  where 
no  wood  is  there  the  fire  goeth  out;  so  where 
there  is  no  tale-bearers,  there  the  strife  cea- 
seth,  Prov.  26,  20.  But  Philip  had  had  large 
and  long  experience  of  the  gentleness  and 
kindness  of  the  English  both  to.  himself  and  to 
his  people,  so  that  unless  he  hadborne  an  evil 
and  malicious  mind  against  the  English,  he 
would  never  have  hearkened  to  those  stories, 
contrary  to  his  faithful  promises  of  allegiance. 

The  said  Annawan  confessed  also  that  he 
Jid  believe  by  all  those  late  occurrences  that 
there  was  a  great  God  that  overruled  all ;  and 
that  he  had  found  that  whatever  he  had  done 
to  any  of  those,  whether  Indians  or  English, 
the  same  was  brought  upon  himself  in  after 
tune.  He  confessed  also  that  he  had  put  to 
death  several  of  the  English  which  they  had 
taken  alive,  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not  de 
ny  but  that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured, 
and  now  he  could  not  but  see  the  justice  of 
the  great  God  upon  himself,  with  many  other 
things  of  a  like  nature.  But  whatever  his 
confessions  of  this  nature  were,  being  forced 
from  him  by  the  power  of  conscience,  after 
he  was  delivered  up  to  authority,  he  was  put 
to  death,  as  he  justly  had  deserved. 

It  is  said  that  Philip  when  he  first  began 
his  rebellion,  had  about  300  fighting  men  un 
der  him,  besides  those  that  belonged  to  his 
kinswoman,  Wetamoe  drowned  about  Taun- 
ton,  that  ha4  almost  as  many  under  her ;  and 
one  Quenoqum,  a  Narraganset  sachem  that 
lived  near  him,  and  joined  with  him  in  his 
quarrel  with  the  English  :  But  it  is  certain 
that  there  are  scarce  any  that  are  now  left, 
that  belonged  to  either  of  them  :  So  although 
the  Almighty  hath  made  use  of  them  to  be  a 
scourge  to  his  people,  he  hath  now  turned  his 
hand  against  them  to  utter  destruction  and  ex 
tirpation  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  perad- 


venture  to  make  room  for  others  of  his 
pie  to  come  in  his  stead. 
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As  for  the  rest  of  the  Narragansets  that  joi 
ned  in  Philip's  quarrel,  it  is  already  declared 
what  end  they  were  come  unto.  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  Indians,  whether  Nipnet,  Nasha- 
way,  Pacomptuck,  Hadley,  or  Springfield  In- 


all  the  tracks  in  those  woods  they  went  still 
westward;  and  about  the  middle  of  August 
last,  a  great  party  of  them  were  observed  to 
pass  by  Westfield,  a  small  town  to  the  west  of 
Springfield,  and  were  judged  to  be  about  200; 
News  thereof  being  brought  to  Major  Talcot, 
he  with  soldiers  of  Connecticut  colony  under  his 
command,  both  Indians  and  English,  pursued 
after  them  as  far  as  Ausotunnoog  river  (in  the 
middle  way  betwixt  WTestfield  and  the  Dutch 
river,  and  Fort  Albany)  where  he  overtook 
them,  aud  fought  with  them  ;*  killing  and  ta 
king  45  prisoners,  25  of  whom  were  fighting 
men,  without  the  loss  of  any  one  of  his  com 
pany  save  a  Mohegin  Indian  :  Many  of  the 
rest  were  badry  wounded,  as  appeared  by 
the  bushes  being  much  besmeared  with  blood, 
as  was  observed  by  those  that  followed  them 
further. 

It  is  written  since  from  Albany,  that  there 
were  sundry  lost  besides  the  45  aforemen 
tioned,  to  the  number  of  three  score  in  all; 
and  also  that  an  hundred  and  twenty  of  them 
are  since  dead  of  sickness  ;  so  that  vengeance 
seems  to  be  pursuing  of  them  as  well  as  the 
rest."  Several  of  their  friends  that  belonged 
to  Nashaway,  and  the  places  adjoining,  re 
paired  to  Piscataqua,  hoping  to  shroud  them 
selves  under  the  wings  of  some  honester  In 
dians  about  Quechecho,  under  pretence  of  a 
declaration  sent  out  by  the  governor  and 
Council  of  Massachusetts  in  the  beginning  of 
July  last:  But  some  of  our  forces  under  Capt. 
Hathorne  and  Capt.  Sill,  with  the  help  of 
Major  Walden,  Capt.  Frost,  and  others  resi 
ding  in  those  parts  being  in  readiness,  sepa 
rated  the  vile  and  wicked  from  the  rest,  and 
sent  them  down  to  the  governor  ,at  Boston, 
where  8  or  9  of  the  ringleaders,  such  as  one 
eyed  John,  Sagamore  Sam,  of  Nashaway, 
chief  actors  of  the  late  outrages  and  bloody 
mischief,  had  justice  done  upon  them  soon  af 
ter.  As  for  the  massacres  and  calamities  that 
befel  the  English  further  eastward,  they  shall 
in  the  second  part  of  this  narrative  be  declared. 

The  Indians  being  thus  dispersed  several 
ways,  werestrangely  confounded  and  destroy 
ed  one  parcel  after  a  nother,  until  there  wag 
none  left  in  the  western  or  southern  parts  that 
durst  make  any  opposition  all  the  following 
part  of  the  year.  As  for  those  that  fled  west 
ward  toward  Albany,  we  shall  there  leave 
them  for  the  present,  wishing,  we  may  never 
hear  any  more  of  them  :  A  person  of  quality 
informs,  that  at  Hartford  in  September  last, 
he  was  present  at  the  examination  of  one 
Choos,  an  Indian,  formely  of  Connecticut,  but 
of  the  Narraganset  for  the  last  winter,  who 
confessed  that  he  was  one  of  that  company  of 
Indians  that  went  westward  the  month  before, 
toward  Hudson's  river  ;  but  after  the  fight  at 
Ausotunnoog,  he  returned  back  to  Connecti 
cut  for  fear  of  the  Mohawks  ;  and  that  he  lay 
hid  about  Farmington,  till  he  was  almost  star 
ved,  and  then  he  went  to  the  seaside  to  make 
use  of  the  oyster  bank  at  Stratford  for  his  re 
lief,  where  he  was  espied  by  the  Indians,  and 
so  brought  to  Hartford. 

He  affirmed  that  there  were  about  250  figh 
ting  men  amongst  those  Indians  that  fled  west 
ward,  besides  women  and  children  ;  and  that 


*  [This  battle  was  probably  fought  in  Stockbidge, 
here  the  meeting  house  now  stands.] 
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near  200  of  them  passed  the  great  river  be 
low  Albany,  and  were  sheltered  by  the  Indi 
ans  of  that  place,  called  Mohcgauders ;  but 
about  80  of  them  tarried  on  the  hither  side  of 
that  river,  near  a  Dutch  village  (but  he  being 
convicted  of  fighting  against  the  English,  was 
condemned  to  die,  and  executed)  about  the 
Narraganset  country  the  last  fall,  hoping  to 
shelter  themselves  under  Uncas,  but  he  not 
willing  to  give  them  countenance  against  the 
mind  of  his  friends  at  Connecticut,  hath  since 
abandoned  them  to  shift  for  themselves,  who 
Lave  been  most  of  them  taken  and  brought  in 
prisoners  to  the  English  this  winter. 

About  the  month  of  October  last,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton  chanced  to  come  from  Seaconet  with  3 
Indians  in  his  company,  Pequods  or  Mohc- 
gins,  they  hearing  by  a  captive  at  one  of  the 
next  towns,  that  there  was  a  number  of  the 
enemy  not  far  off,  presently  left  Mr.  Slanton 
and  pursued  after  them,  whom  they  soon  af 
ter  overtook,  and  made  them  all  prisoners  : 
Amongst  them  was  an  old  man,  not  able  to  go 
their  pace  but  promising  to  come  after  them, 
they  spared  his  life :  But  as  soon  as  the  men 
returned  at  night  from  hunting,  the  old  man 
told  what  had  befel  their  women  and  children, 
whereupon  the  next  morning  they  presently 
following  after  them,  overtook  them,  and  so 
recovered  the  prisoners,  and  slew  one  of  the 
three  that  carried  them  away  ;  the  other  two 
hardly  escaped;  one  of  them  is  called  Major 
Symon,  being  part  a  Pequod  and  part  a  Nar 
raganset,  but  of  extraordinary  strength  and 
courage  ;  he  perceiving  the  danger  they  were 
in,  challenged  to  fight  hand  to  hand  with  any 
five  of  them  with  their  hatchets  :  but  they  un 
willing  to  hang  their  success  upon  the  hazard 
of  a  single  combat,  came  all  towards  him  at 
once,  whereupon  first  discharging  his  gun 
amongst  the  whole  company,  he  broke  through 
them  all  by  force,  and  so  escaped  their  hands, 
•with  one  of  his  companions.  This  Symon  hath 
been  very  active  in  killing  and  taking  many  of 
the  enemy ;  some  say  that  he  with  his  own 
Lands  hath  taken  and  killed  above  threescore, 
and  either  out  of  hatred  to  the  enemy,  or  love 
to  the  English,  is  this  last  week  gone  with  the 
soldiers  to  theeastward,  in  pursuit  of  ourquar- 
rel  against  them  in  those  parts. 

At  another  time  not  long  before,  when  he 
was  out  against  the  enemy,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  a  great  number  of  them  as  they  were 
spread  under  a  steep  bank,  from  whence  leap 
ing  down  into  the  midst  of  them  he  killed  some 
and  took  others.  Fighting  it  seems  isa  recrea 
tion  to  him,  for  he  is  seldom  at  home  above  four 
or  five  days  together.  Some  say  that  in  one 
of  his  former  expeditions,  being  much  wea 
ried  and  spent  he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep, 
but  towards  morning  he  fell  into  a  dream, 
wherein  he  apprehended  the  Indians  were 
upon  him,  when  suddenly  rising  up  he  espied 
the  Indians  coming  toward  him,  but  suddenly 
presenting  his  guns  against  them  he  so  frighten 
ed  them,  that  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  escape  from  a  multitude  of  them. 

Since  the  beginning  of  December  last, 
news  comingdownto  Boston  that  mischief  was 
done  about  Seaconk  and  Rehoboth,  by  some 
remaining  Indians  thereabouts,  killing  their 
swine  and  horses,  several  persons  of  Medfield 
went  out  after  them,  and  pursuing  them  by 
their  tracks,  came  upon  a  small  party,  of  whom 
they  took  three,  one  of  which  escaped  while 
some  of  the  company  were  going  after  the  rest. 


Those  that  were  taken  confessed  there  was 
about  GO  that  were  lurking  up  and  down  in 
those  woods.  Tile  said  two  Indians  were 
brought  into  Boston  the  8th  of  January. 

A  commission  was  formerly  granted  to  Peter 
Ephraim,  an  Indian  of  Natick,  to  go  out  in 
pursuit  of  them,  with  29  of  his  company  ;  a 
few  of  the  English  from  Medfield  went  with 
him,  who  being  soon  tired  with  marching  in 
the  snow,  returned.  The  Indians  kept  on  in 
their  design,  and  came  across  a  considerable 
party  of  the  enemy  having  traced  them  till  they 
found  where  they  lodged  overnight ;  theysur- 
rounded  them  early  in  the  morning,  as  their 
manner  is,  and  then  offered  them  quarter  if 
they  would  yield  ;  eight  resolute  fellows  re 
fused  who  were  instantly  shot,  the  rest  were  all 
seized,  the  whole  number  was  42.  This  was 
done  about  the  middle  of  January,  since  which 
several  such  exploits  have  been  done  by  them. 
January  23d,  the  same  company  of  Indians 
took  22  of  the  enemy,  among  whom  were  five 
able  men,  and  five  arms;  they  sent  the  prisoners 
home  by  five  of  their  company,  the  rest  went 
further  in  the  chace. 

January  2Cth,  another  parcel  of  the  enemy 
were  brought  in,  eight  in  number,  of  whom 
five  were  men,  amongst  whom  was  the  Indinn 
called  Cornelius,  who  three  years  since  was 
indicted  for  killinganEnglishman'scow  ;  upon 
which  he  was  said  to  have  uttered  several 
threatning  speeches,  that  he  would  kill  En 
glishmen  and  their  cows  too  ;  which  was  now 
remembered  against  him  when  he  was  in  par 
ticular  called  to  account  or  having  a  hand  in 
killing  some  of  the  English  and  Indiansalso  in 
league  with  us,  for  which  he  was  sentenced 
to  die,  and  was  accordingly  executed  the  16th 
of  February  following. 

Concerning  the  rest  of  the  Indians  either  in 
the  colony  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  or  Massa 
chusetts,  there  is  no  occurrence  more  of  mo 
ment  come  to  light  since  the  end  of  August, 
last,  save  what  is  last  mentioned  before  ;  yet 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  although  terms  of 
peace  were  offered  to  all  that  would  come  in 
and  surrender  themseves  (as  appears  by  a  de 
claration  put  out  in  July  last)and  that  a'Nipnet 
Sachem  called  John,  did  thereupon  with  a 
number  of  his  company  come  in  and  offer  them 
selves,  and  were  accordingly  secured  of  their 
lives  and  other  concernments  ;  yet  did  that 
treacherous  villain  make  an  escape  this  winter 
from  Capt.  Prentice's  house  (under  whose 
charge  he  was  put,  about  Cambridge  village) 
and  with  about  20  more  fled  away  into  the 
woods  to  shift  for  himself  amongst  the  rest  of 
his  bloody  companions  ;  they  were  soon  after 
pursued,  but  had  gone  too  fast  and  loo  far  to 
be  overtaken.  Whether  it  were  consciousness 
of  their  own  guilt,  that  had  a  hand  in  the  blood 
of  the  English,  or  whether  not  liking  their 
manners  so  well  as  to  be  confined  thereunto  ; 
wild  creatures  ordinarily  love  the  liberty  of  the 
woods  better  than  the  restraint  of  a  cage. 
They  made  none  acuqainted  with  their  design 
before  they  went  away,  and  as  yet  little  ac 
count  can  be  given  of  them,  only  it  is  known 
that  one  or  two  of  their  families  are  enter 
tained  by  Uncas,  but  what  is  become  of  the 
rest  is  uncertain  ,  there  were  but  seven  of  the 
company  men,  so  they  are  not  capable  of  doing 
any  mischief.  Some  of  late  have  travelled 
through  the  woods  to  Connecticut,  but  have 
met  with  no  Indians,  nor  did  they  hear  of  any 
in  their  passing  between  this  place  and  that. 


And  because  in  the  present  narrative  there 
hath  been  frequent  mention  made  of  Uncas, 
the  Mohegin  sachem,  and  of  his  faithfulness 
to  the  interest  of  the  English,  1  add  in  this 
place,  that  it  is  suspected  by  them  that  knew 
him  best,  that  in  his  heart  he  is  no  better  affec 
ted  to  tho  English  or  their  religion,  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  it  hath  been 
his  own  advantage  that  hath  led  him  to  be  thus 
true  to  them  who  have  upheld  him  as  formerly  , 
against  the  Pequods,  so  of  late  again?t  the 
Narragansets  ;  yet  hath  he  not  long  since  been 
convinced  of  the  truth  ofour  religion,  and  vani 
ty  of  his  own,  as  himself  hath  solemnly  confes 
sed  ;  which  will  evidently  appear  by  the  pas 
sage  that  follows,  which  I  shall  here  represent 
just  as  it  was  from  under  the  hand  of  that  ev- 
rend  person  it  relates  unto,  namely,  Mr. Fitch, 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Norwich,  near  unto 
Uncas's  place.  There  was  a  great  drought 
the  last  summer  ;  but  as  it  seerns,  it  was  more 
extreme  in  those  parts  than  with  usabont  Mas 
sachusetts  ;  and  although  probably  the  English 
might  have  prayed  for  rain  themselves  without 
any  motion  from  the  Indians,  yet  their  address 
to  the  said  Mr.  Fitch  on  such  an  account,  with 
the  consequences  thereof,  is  very  remarkable, 
which  take  in  his  own  words  : 

"Concerning  the  drought,&c.true  narrative 
of  that  providence  is  this  :  In  August  last  such 
was  the  want  of  rain,  that  the  Indian  corn  was 
not  only  dried  and  parched  up,  but  the  apple- 
trees  withered,  the  fruit  and  leaves  fell  off  as 
in  autumn,  and  some  trees  seeming  to  be  dead 
with  that  drought ;  the  Indians  came  into  town 
and  lamented  their  want  of  ram,  and  that  their 
powaws  could  get  none  in  their  way  of  wor 
ship,  desiring  me  that  I  would  seek  to  God  for 
rain:  I  appointed  a  fast  day  for  the  purpose; 
the  day  being  rome  it  proved  clear  without 
any  clouds  until  sunsetting  when  we  came 
from  the  meeting,  and  then  some  clouds 
arose  ;  the  next  day  remained  cloudy  ;  then 
Uncas  with  many  Indians  came  to  my  house, 
Tjncas  lamented  there  was  such  a  want  of  rain  : 
I  asked  whether  if  God  should  send  us  rain 
he  would  not  attribute  it  to  their  powaws ; 
he  answered  no,  for  they  had  done  their  ut 
most  and  all  in  vain  ;  I  replied,  if  you  will  de 
clare  it  before  all  these  Indians  you  shall  see 
what  God  will  do  forus,  for  although  this  year 
he  hath  shewn  his  anger  against  the  English 
and  not  only  against  the  Indians,  yet  hath  be 
gun  to  save  us,  and  I  have  found  by  experi 
ence  twice  in  the  like  case,  when  we  sought 
by  fasting  and  prayer  he  hath  given  us  rain, 
and  never  denied  us.  Then  Uncas  made  a 
great  speech  to  the  Indians  (which  were  ma 
ny)  confessing  that  if  God  should  then  send 
rain,  it  could  not  be  ascribed  to  their  powaw- 
ing,  but  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  an 
swer  to  our  prayers.  This  day  they  spread 
more  and  more,  and  the  next  day  there  was 
such  plenty  of  rain  that  our  river  rose  more 
than  two  feet  in  height." 

By  all  recorded  in  the  foregoing  narra 
tive,  there  are  none  into  whose  hands  it  shall 
come,  but  will  be  sensible  that  the  present 
time  hath  been  a  day  of  great  rebuke  and  trou 
ble  to  the  poor  people  sojourning  in  this  wil 
derness,  upon  whom  sundry  calamities  have 
broke  in  at  once,  this  last  as  well  as  to  the 
former  years  :  In  many  places  they  have  been 
visited  with  sickness  and  mortality,  more  than 
inmany  years  before,  depriving  them  of  many 
useful  persons ;  amongst  others  the  loss  of 
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Mr.  John  VVinthrop,  the  late  worthy  ewer- 1  frequented,  and  so  more  unknown  than  the 
nor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  is  as  it  ought !  other,  like  heralds  that  used  to  blazon  the  field 
to  be,  much  lamented  by  all,  who  died  atBos-  before  they  meddled  with  the  charge,  as  an 
ton,  the  5th  of  April,  1676,  in  the  73d  year  of  historian  once  said,  that  so  the  reader  may 
his  age,  whither  he  was  occasionally  called  the!  not  miss  the  truth  in  a  story,  by  bein"  un- 
last  winter,  to  sit  with  the  rest  of  the  commis- '  acquainted  with  the  places  connected°with 
siuners  of  the  united  colonies  to  consult  about '  the  discourse.  Briefly  therefore,  that  more 
the  great  affairs  of  them,  now  newly  engaged  j  cost  and  pains  be  not  spent  in  the  survey- 
in  these  troubles  from  the  heathen.  He  was  ing  a  barren  and  rocky  country,  than  will 


the  eldest  son  of  the  famous  governor  of  the 
Massachusetts,  deceased  March  26,  1649, 
Frolcs  similima  parcntn.  The  memory  of  the 


father,  though  he  died  so  long  tune 
still  lives  in  the  minds  of  the   surviving 
ration,  and  is  like  to  continue  much  Ion 


ago,  yet 
gene- 
re  r  by 


the  remembrance  of  the  many  eminent  virtues 
found  in  this  the  eldest  of  his  offspring,  who 
being  not  long  after,  or  about  that  time  called 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  that  colony,  was 
bv  the  importunity  of  the  people  there,  pre 
vailed  with  to  accept  of  the  governor's  place, 
which  for  a  long  tune  after  lie  sustained  in 
that  colony,  though  annually  chosen  thereunto; 
being  so  well  furnished  with  many  excellent 
endowments,  as  well  moral  as  political  and 
philosophical,  which  rendered  him  most  fit  to 
to  be  an  healer  of  that  people.  Though  we 
are  dealing  in  another  subject,  yet  shall  not 
we  pass  by  his  tomb  as  we  go  along,  without 
paying  the  homage  due  to  the  memory  of  so 
honorable  a  gentleman. 

After  all  the  forementioned  calamities  and 
troubles,  it  pleased  Ood  to  alarm  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  in  that  the  whole  country,  by  a 
sad  fire  accidentally  kindled  by  the  careless 
ness  of  an  apprentice  that  set  up  too  late  over 
ni;rht,  as  was  conceived  ;  which  began  an  hour 
before  day,  continuing  three  or  four  days,  in 
which  time  it  burned  to  the  ground  forty-six 
dwelling  houses,  besides  other  buildings,  to 
gether  with  a  large  meeting  house.  Some 
mercy  was  observed  mixed  with  the  judgment 
for  if  a  great  rain  had  not  continued  all_  the 
time  (the  roofs  and  walls  of  the  ordinary  buil 
dings  consisting  of  such  combustible  matter) 
that  whole  end  of  tho  town  had  at  that  time 
been  consumed.  Whereby  we  see  that  God 
in  his  providence  can  turn  our  dwellings  into 
ashes,  without  the  help  of  either  foreign  or 
domestic  enemies.  Which  consideration  may 
awaken  all  from  security  and  confidence  in 
these  uncertain  and  unstable  possessions, 
that  have  no  firmer  foundation  that  may  so 
soon  after  their  first  erection  eaten  up  by  the 
flames  of  the  fire,  before  the  iron  teeth  of  time 
have  had  leisure  to  devour  and  feed  upon 
them. 

God  grant  that  by  the  fire  of  all  these  judg 
ments,  we  may  be  purged  from  our  dross  and 
become  a  more  refined  people,  as  vessels  fit 
ted  for  our  master's  use. 


A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  INDIAN"  WARS  IX  NEW-ENG 
LAND,  FROM  PISCATAQVA  TO  PKMMAQU1I). 


quit  cost  (the  list  or  border  here  being  known 
to  be  worth  more  than  the  whole  cloth)  that 
whole  tract  of  land  being  of  little  worth,  un 
less  it  were  for  the  borders  thereof  upon  the 
sea-coast,  and  some  spots  and  skirts  of  more 
desirable  land  upon  the  banks  of  some  rivers, 
how  much  soever  it  be  valued  by  them  that 
know  nothing  thereof,  by  the  uncertain  and 
fallible  reports  of  such  as  only  sailed  by  the 
country  or  viewed  some  of  the  rivers  and  ha 
vens,  but  never  passed  through  the  heart  of 
the  continent.  The  whole  being  worth  scarce 
those  means  that  have  been  lost  these  two 
last  years  in  hopes  to  save  it. 

This  north  part  of  New  England,  did  first, 
like  Xarah  put  forth  his  hand,  thereby  inviting 
the  adventurers  to  twist  the  scarlet  thread  of 
their  hopes  about  the  same  auspicious  begin 
ning  they  were  ready  to  promise  themselves 
prosperity  in  having  that  advantage  before 
others  to  plant  and  people  that  part  of  the 
country.  But  that  fair  opportunity  was  al 
most  quite  lost  by  some  fatal  and  mischievous 
accidents  happening  soon  after  that  noble  en 
terprise  was  first  set  on  foot,  as  hath  been  al 
ready  in  part  and  may  hereafter  be  more  ful 
ly  declared. 

The  first  place  that  ever  was  possessed  by 
the  English,  in  hopes  of  making  a  plantation 
in  those  parts  was  a  tract  of  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  Kennebeck,  then  called  Sa- 
gatawock,  since  Sagadanock.  Other  places 
adjoining  were  soon  after  seized  and  impro 
ved  for  trading  and  fishing.  The  more  re 
mote  and  farthest  northward  at  this  time  be 
longing  to  the  English  (Penobscot  forty  years 
since  being  surprised  by  the  French,  and  by 
them  held  to  this  day)  is  called  Pemmaquid, 
distant  seven  or  ei<jht  leagues  from  Kennebeck 
and  is  the  utmost  boundary  of  New  England, 
being  about  forty  leagues  distant  from  the 
mouth  of  Piscataqua  river  ;  Pemmaquid  is  a 
commodious  haven  for  ships,  and  hath  been 
found  very  advantageous  to  such  as  used  to 
come  upon  these  coasts  to  make  fishing  voya 
ges  ;  south  west  or  south  east  from  thence 
about  six  or  seven  leagues,  lies  an  island  called 
Morihiggon,  of  much  use  on  the  same  account 
for  fishing,  it  lying  three  or  four  leagues  into 
the  sea  from  Damarils's  cove,  a  place  of  like 
advantage  for  stages  of  fishermen  in  former 
times.  There  have  been  for  a  long  time  sev 
en  or  eight  considerable  dwellings  about  Pem 
maquid  which  are  well  accommodated  with 
pasture  land  about  the  haven  for  feeding  cat 
tle,  and  some  fields  also  for  tillage  ;  all  the  land 


improvable  for  such  uses  being  already  taken 
up  by  such  a  number  of  inhabitants  as  is  al- 
THE  occasion,  rise  and  progress  of  the  war  I  ready  mentioned, 
with  the  Indians  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  New-England,  together  with  the  is 
sue  and   success  thereof,  hath  in  the  former 


In  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kennebeck  lies  a 
considerable  island  called  Arowsick,  some 
years  since  purchased  by  Major  Clarke  and 

part  of  this  narrative  been  already  declared.  I  Capt  Lake,  two  merchants  of  Boston,  on 
Before  an  entrance  be  made  into  a  relation  of  which  they  built  several  large  dwellings,  with 
those  troubles  that  befel  the  eastern  and  nor-  a  ware-house  and  many  other  edifices  near 
them  parts,  it  will  be  requisite  to  give  some  the  water  side,  it  being  intended  by  the  ow- 
general  description  of  the  place,  as  being  less  ners  for  a  place  of  trading  as  well  as  planting: 
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there  being  many  of  late  seated  there  fit  to  car 
ry  on  such  design  ;  where  also  was  built  a  fort 
which  if  it  had  been  carefully  defended,  might 
have  proved  the  defence  and  security  of  =all 
that  side  of  the  country,  as  it  used  to  be  their 
magazine.  Up  higher  beyond  the  river  Ken 
nebeck,  four  leagues  eastward  towards  Pem 
maquid,  is  another  considerable  river  called 
Sheepscot,  upon  the  banks  of  which  were  ma 
ny  scattered  planters,  who  lately  flying  from 
their  dwellings  for  fear  of  Indians,  left  as  was 
judged,  a  thousand  head  of  neat  cattle  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians  that  made  the  late  insurrec 
tion  against  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  be 
sides  their  fields  and  barns  full  of  corn.  There 
is  a  another  river  that  issues  into  Kennebeck  a 
little  higher  up  in  the  country,  called  Pegyps- 
cot,  that  comes  down  from  behind  Casco  bay. 
This  Pegypscot  is  the  seat  of  the  Amoscogg'in 
Indians,  who  have  had  a  great,  if  not  a  prin 
cipal  hand  in  the  late  mischief. 

Some  few  leagues  to  the  south  of  Kenne 
beck  lies  the  famous  and  spacious  haven  called 
Casco  bay,  the  northeast  cape  of  which  is  made 
by  an  Island  called  Saguin  ;  the  southern  and 
opposite  point  of  land  is  called  cape  Elizabeth. 
Within  the  bosom  of  this  bay,  being  about 
eight  or  nine  leagues  over  at  the  mouth  of  it, 
are  a  great  number  of  small  islands,  many  of 
them  being  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  others  ; 
one  of  the  principal  of  those  is  called  Jewel's 
island.  There  are  many  places  about  the  bay 
fit  to  make  commodious  habitations,  and  on 
the  south  side  of  it  is  a  small  village  called 
Falmouth  ;  all  or  most  of  it  lately  destroyed 
by  the  Indians. 

Not  far  from  Casco,  to  the  southward  or 
south  west  still  is  a  river  called  Spurwick, 
over  against  which  lies  Richmond  island,  not 
far  from  the  main  land,  being  divided  there 
from  by  a  small  channel,  fordable  at  low 
water  ;  it  hath  for  a  long  time  been  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Jordan,  in  right  of  Mr.  Winter,  the 
former  if  not  the  first  proprietor  thereof, 
whose  daughter  he  married. 

The  next  plantation  southward  is  called 
Scarborough,  a  small  village  seated  upon 
Black  point,  over  against  which  is  another 
point,  for  distinction  from  the  former,  called 
Blue  point.  This  Black  point  was  lately  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Josselin,  being  a  parcel  of  the 
province  of  Maine,  on  falling  within  the  pre 
cinct  thereof,  and  formerly  by  patent  granted 
to  the  said  Josselin  or  his  predecessors, 
since  purchased  by  Mr.  Scotto,  of  Boston. 

Saco  river  lies  next  in  order  to  the  Piscata 
qua,  a  navigable  river,  where  Major  Philips 
had  a  commodious  situation  lately  ;  at  the 
mouth  of  which  river  lies  Winter  harbour, 
encompassed  on  one  side  by  a  neck  of  land, 
formely  the  property  of  one  Mr.  Winter, 
whose  name  it  still  retains,  but  lately  pur 
chased  by  Major  Pendleton,  where  he  en 
joyed  a  very  comfortable  seat  and  habitation. 

There  is  another  harbour  lying  a  little  south- 
ivard  of  Saco,  made  by  that  which  is  called 
cape  Porpoise;  a  convenient  seat  for  fisher 
man,  as  are  most  of  the  other  places  above- 
named.  Between  cape  Porpoise  and  Pisca- 
taquay  there  are  but  two  small  towns  more, 
(though  ambitious  of  great  names)  the  one 
called  Wells  and  the  other  York.  Wells  is 
seated  upon  a  small  river  or  creek,  affording  a 
small  harbour  fit  only  for  barks  and  smaller 
vessels ;  on  each  side  of  which  town  lies  a 
small  river,  the  one  is  called  Kennebunk,  the 
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other  Maguncuck.  The  other  town,  York, 
formely  known  by  the  name  of  Agmenticus, 
from  a  high  hill  of  that  name  not  far  therefrom. 
The  point  of  land  which  lies  between  the  said 
towns,  is  called  cape  Nadduck,  making  a 
small  harbour  likewise,  into  which  issues  an 
other  pretty  river  on  the  banks  of  which  is 
situate  the  town  of  York.  All  or  most  of  the 
forementioned  towns  and  plantations  are  seat 
ed  upon  and  near  some  greater  or  less  river 
•whose  streams  are  principally  improved  for 
driving  of  saw  mills,  those  late  inventions  so 
useful  for  the  destruction  of  wood  and  timber, 
especially  of  fir  trees  which  do  so  abound  in 
those  coasts,  that  there  is  scarce  a  river  or 
creek  in  those  parts  that  hath  not  some  of  those 
engines  erected  upon  them. 

The  upper  branches  of  the  famous  river  of 
Piscataquabeingalsoernployed  all  of  themthat 
way,  namely,  Sturgeon  creek,  Salmon  falls, 
Newechewannick,  Quecheco,  Oyster  river, 
Swamscot,  Greenland,  Lamprey  Eel  river, 
together  with  the  towns  of  Esther  and  Dover, 
seated  upon  or  near  some  of  the  main  branches 
thereof,  whose  principal  trade  is  in  deal  boards 
cut  by  those  saw  mills,  since  their  rift  timber 
is  near  all  consumed.  On  each  side  of  that 
fine  navigable  river  of  Piscataqua,  down  to 
wards  the  mouth  of  it  arc  seated  on  the  north 
side,  the  town  of  Kittery,  (a  long  scattering 
plantation  made  up  of  several  hamlets)  on  the 
southside  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  to  which 
belongs  the  great  island  lying  in  the  mouth  of 
the  said  river,  a  place  of  considerable  trade  of 
late  years,  which  together  with  Strawberry 
bank,  the  upper  part  of  the  said  town  of 
Portsmouth,  are  the  magazine  and  chief  or 
only  place  of  trade  and  commerce  for  all  the 
plantations  betwixt  it  and  the  Casco  bay. 
All  the  said  plantations  have  in  these  two  last 
years  1675  and  1676,  felt  more  or  less  of  the  bar 
barous  and  perfidious  Indians  belonging  to 
that  side  of  the  country,  as  shall  more  particu 
larly  be  declared  in  what  follows,  after  a  short 
discourse  of  the  first  planting  of  the  country, 
which  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  prologue  to 
the  following  tragedy. 

This  part  of  New  England  began  first  to 
be  planted  about  the  same  time  with  Vir 
ginia,  viz.  in  the  year  1606.  There  the  first 
letter  patent  granted  by  the  king,  for  the 
limitation  of  Virginia,  did  extend  from  34  to 
41  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  namely  the  first  and  the  se 
cond  colony  ;  the  former  was  appropiated  to 
the  city  of  London,  the  other  to  the  cities  of 
Bristol,  Exeter  and  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
each  of  which  had  laws,  privileges,  and  au 
thority  for  the  government,  and  advancing 
their  several  plantations  alike  as  saith  Capt. 
Smith  in  his  history  of  Virginia  and  New 
England.  This  second  colony  of  New  Eng 
land,  promising  but  little  advantage  to  the 
undertakers,  by  reason  of  its  mountainous 
and  rocky  situation,  found  but  few  adventu 
rers  forward  to  promote  the  planting  thereof 
after  the  death  of  Sir  J  ohn  Popham,  who  was 
the  first  that  ever  procured  men  or  means  to 
possess  it  ;  for  when  the  main  pillars  are  re 
moved,  what  can  be  suspected  but  that  the 
whole  building  should  fall  to  the  ground. 
Yet  notwithstanding  the  discouragements 
the  first  planters  met  with  in  their  first  winter 
seasoning  in  that  cold  and  rocky  desert 
(which  made  them  all  return  home  in  the 
year  1608)  Sir  Francis  Popham  his  son,  hav 


ing  the  ships  and  provisions  which  remained 
of  the  company,  and  supplying  what  was 
necessary  for  his  purpose,  sent  divers  times 
to  the  coast  for  trade  and  fishing,  of  whose 
loss  or  gain,  as  saith  my  author,  himself  was 
best  able  to  give  an  account  ;  and  some  of 
the  ships  sent  by  him,  and  the  Earl  of  South- 
hampton,  with  other  noble  adventurers,  did 
bring  home  some  of  the  natives  of  the  place 
in  one  of  the  following  years,  by  whose  in 
formation  some  of  the  first  undertakers  were 
encouraged  once  more  to  try  the  verity  of 
their  hopes,  and  see  if  possibly  they  might 
find  something  that  could  induce  a  fresh  re 
solution  to  prosecute  so  pious  and  honorable 
a  work. 

But  in  the  mean  time  before  there  was  yet 
any  speech  or  endeavour  to  settle  any  other 
plantations  in  those  parts,  that  about  Sagada- 
hock  being  thus  abandoned  for  the  present, 
by  the  first  undertakers,  the  Frenchmen  im 
mediately  took  the  opportunity  to  settle  them 
selves  within  our  limits,  being  understood  by 
those  of  Virginia,  they  discreetly  taking  into 
(heir  consideration  the  inconveniences  that 
might  arise  by  suffering  them  to  harbor  there, 
Sir  Samuel  Argal  was  sent  with  a  commis 
sion  to  displace  them  which  he  with  great  dis 
cretion,  dexterity,  and  judgment,  performed 
about  the  year  1613,  which  made  way  for  the 
plantation  at  Nova-Scotia,  granted  afterwards 
by  King  James  to  Sir  William  Alexander, 
one  of  his  majesty's  most  honorable  council  of 
Scotland.  The  said  Argal  seized  the  forts 
which  the  Frenchmen  had  built  at  Mount 
Mansel,  St.  Croix  and  Port  Real,  and  carried 
away  their  ordnance  and  provisions  to  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  to  their  great  benefit.  The 
said  places  were  held  by  the  English  many 
years  after,  till  about  the  year  1695  by  com 
mission  from  the  Scotch  lord  aforesaid  ;  but 
how  his  right  came  afterwards  to  be  alienated 
to  any  of  the  French  nation,  doth  not  concern 
us  with  reference  to  the  business  in  hand,  fur 
ther  to  enquire. 

Things  remaining  in  this  posture  for  the 
space  of  near  seven  years,  some  of  the  first  ad 
venturers  apprehensive  ofbetterhopes  of  good 
that  might  ensue  by  a  fresh  attempt,  resolved 
to  set  the  design  a  foot  a  second  time,  to  which 
end  several  ships  were  sent  on  that  account  in 
the  year  1615,  but  with  as  bad  success  as  the 
former  ;  for  in  the  year  before,  viz.  1614, 
Capt.  Smith,  desirous  to  promote  the  colony 
of  New  England,  as  well  as  that  of  Virginia, 
came  thither  with  two  vessels,  and  returned 
back  to  England  in  the  least  of  them,  with  in 
tent  to  be  there  again  the  next  year  to  pro 
mote  the  said  plantation;  but  after  he  was  gone, 
one  Thomas  Hunt,  master  of  the  ship  he  left 
behind,  like  a  dishonest  man,  to  prevent  the 
carrying  on  the  plantation,  that,  he  and  a  few 
merchants  might  wholly  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  trade  of  the  country,  after  he  had  made 
his  voyage,  seized  upon  24  of  the  poor  innocent 
natives,  that  in  confidence  of  his  honesty,  had 
put  themselves  into  his  hands,  then  clapping 
them  under  hatches,  carried  them  away  to  Ma 
laga,  whither  he  was  bound  with  the  fish  he  had 
made  upon  the  coast,  for  that  market ;  but  this 
vile  act,  although  it  deprived  him  forever  after 
of  any  more  employment  in  those  parts,  yet 
that  was  the  least  part  of  the  mischief  that  at 
tended  this  wicked  practice;  for  upon  the  ar 
rival  of  the  adventurers  ships  the  next  year, 
two  natives  of  the  place  that  had  been  some 


years  in  England,  and  coming  back  unto  the 
said  ships,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the  in 
jury  so  treacherously  done  to  their  country  men 
they  contracted  such  a  hatred  against  our 
whole  nation,  that  although  one  ol  the  said  na 
tives  died  soon  after,  yet  the  other  called  Epe- 
now,  studied  how  to  be  revenged,  which  he 
so  far  found  means  to  effect  that  he  frustrated 
this  second  attempt  of  settling  a  plantation  in 
these  parts. 

Yet  did  not  the  adventurers  cast  of?'  all 
hopes  of  carrying  on  their  design.  Wherein 
Providence  within  a  few  years  so  favoured 
ihem  that  one  or  more  of  the  savages  called 
Tisquantom  and  Samoset,  carried  away  by 
Hunt,  was  brought  back  to  Newfoundland, 
from  whence  he  was  soon  after  conveyed  by 
the  prudent  endeavour  of  Capt.  Mason  (then 
governor  of  the  plantation  began  upon  New 
foundland)  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  ad 
venturers,  by  whose  means  they  hoped  to 
work  a  peace  betwixt  the  said  natives  on 
that  coast  where  the  fire  had  been  kindled 
before;  for  the  adventurers  employed  Capt. 
Thomas  Darmer,  a^  prudent  and  industrious 
gentleman,  to  settle  the  affair  of  the  plantation, 
now  a  third  time  revived  again  about  Ken 
tucky,  aboutthe  year  1619.  By  his  prudence 
and  care  a  lasting  peace  was  made  betwixt 
the  natives  of  the  place  and  the  English,  who 
were  but  a  little  before  so  abhorred  by  them, 
for  the  wrong  formerly  received,  so  that  the 
plantation  began  at  last  to  prosper,  and  con 
tinue  in  good  liking,  and  assurances  of  the 
friendship  of  their  neighbours  that  had  been 
lately  exasperated  against  them.  This  Tis- 
qauntum  before  mentioned,  was  most  instru 
mental  and  helpful  to  the  plantation  begun  at 
New  Plymouth  about  the  following  years, 
1620,  in  their  weak  beginnings,  there  being 
frequent  mention  of  his  name, as  also  of  one  Sa 
moset,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  by  the  like 
providence  brought  back  to  Kennebeck,  and 
from  thence  with  Tisquantumcame  to  the  new 
planters  atPatuxet,  or  Plymouth,  and  brought 
them  into  acquaintance  with  Massasoit,  the 
sachem  about  those  parts,  without  whose 
friendship  that  new  plantation  would  hardly 
have  subsisted  long. 

This  story  premised,  is  the  more  to  be  ob 
served  in  this  place  because  the  friendship 
upon  the  means  and  occasions  aforesaid,  con 
firmed  between  the  Indians  in  these  eastern 
parts  and  the  English,  had  continued  stedfast 
and  constant  to  this  year,  when  it  was  broken 
by  another  treacherous  and  wicked  practice 
of  a  like  nature,  and  parallel  to  that  of  the 
aforesaid  Hunt,  as  may  more  fully  be  decla 
red  afterwards. 

Possibly  the  like  satisfaction  may  prove  the 
more  probable  means  to  procure  a  settled 
peace.  But  to  return  whence  this  digression 
hath  been  made.  Some  years  were  spent  to 
bring  things  to  this  issue  :  The  adventurers 
were  put  to  much  care  and  pains  before  they 
could  get  their  patent  confirmed  and  renewed 
again  :  Many  obstructions  they  met  with  from 
some  interlopers  who  began  to  look  into  the 
trade  of  this  country,  and  would  irregularly 
have  had  a  share  therein,  or  grade  it  common 
to  all  traders,  to  which  end  they  petitioned  to 
a  parliament  then  called  to  bring  about  their 
ends,  but  at  the  last  it  was  settled  firmly  in  the 
hands  of  sundry  noble  and  worthy  patentees, 
lords,  knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  council 
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of  Plymouth,  who  had  the  absolute  power 
under  the  king  for  making  all  grants,  and  dis 
posing  of  all  lands  from  die  40th  to  die  48th 
degrees  north  latitude;  all  which  was  accom 
plished  about  the  year  1621.  Some  printed 
relations  that  speak  of  these  transactions,  write 
much  of  the 'flourishing  state,  and  hopeful 
prosperity  of  this  plantation,  published  about 
fifty  years  since,  yet  did  it  never  appear  by 
what  followed,  that  any  considerable  advan 
tage  did  ever  accrue  to  the  first  undertakers, 
from  this  their  new  plantation  of  ihe  eastern 
parts,  unless  by  the  trade  of  fish  and  firs,  which 
latter  continued  not  long  ;  that  managed  it  by 
their  own  particular  flocks  and  personal  en 
deavours;  and  if  without  offence  it  may  be 
spoken,  the  multitude  of  patents  soon  after 
granted  to  gentlemen  of  broken  fortunes,  have 
provided  but,  places  of  unhonorable  exile  or 
confinement,  whither  many  deserving  persons 
of  better  education  than  fortune,  were  sent  to 
shift  for  themselves  in  a  foreign  land,  without 
being  further  troublesome  to  those  nearer 
home,  on  whom  they  had  their  hopes  and  de- 
pendance;  yet  it  must  not  be  denied  but  that 
some  of  the  undertakers  were  at  vast  ex- 
pence,  casting  their  bread  upon  these  waters, 
where  none  of  their  friends  and  relations  have 
as  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  find  it ;  The 
reason  of  which  is  not  hard  to  give,  in  refe 
rence  to  all  those  lands  and  territories  that  lie 
to  the  eastward  of  Piscatnqua  river.  One 
main  cause  had  been  the  multiplicity  of  grants 
and  patents  for  the  dividing  of  the  said  tract 
of  land  for  besides  the  strife  that  hath  been 
occasioned  by  the  intricacy  and  indistinctness 
of  their  liberties  and  bounds,  (enough  to  have 
maintained  a  greater  number  of  lawyers  than 
ever  were  the  inhabitants)  if  the  grantees  had 
been  supplied  with  monies  proportionable  to 
their  suits  and  controversies  about  their  bounds 
and  jurisdictions,  which  sometimes  they  have 
been  ready  to  decide  with  their  swords,  wit 
ness  those  fatal  names  imposed  on  such  ac 
counts  upon  some  places  belonging  to  those 
parts,  as  Bloody  Point,  Black  Point,  Blue 
Point,  and  every  considerable  parcel  of  land 
being  by  patent  granted  to  several  partic 
ular  persons  hindered  the  erection  of  town 
ships  and  villages,  which  if  it  had  been  other 
wise  disposed  of,  might  have  been  full  of 
towns,  and  well  peopled,  and  thereby  the  in 
habitants  had  been  able  to  have  stood  upon 
their  guard,  and  defended  themselves  against 
the  common  enemy,  whereas  now  they  were 
but  like  scopoe  disolutoc,  or  like  his  arrows 
that  being  bound  up  in  one  bundle  could  not 
be  broken  by  an  ordinary  force,  but  being 
loose,  were  easily  snapped  asunder  by  any 
single  hand.  Another  reason  might  be,  the 
employing  of  such  agents  and  instruments  as 
either  wanted  skill  or  fidelity  to  manage  what 
they  were  entrusted  with,  which  made  many 
of  the  adventurers  long  ago  complain,  that  in 
stead  of  bills  of  exchange  and  other  returns 
which  they  expected,  they  received  nothing 
but  large  inventories  of  the  wants  of  their  sev 
eral  plantations,  and  the  servants  sent  over  to 
improve  them,  which  were  all  the  returns  that 
many  of  them  ever  received  for  the  large  sums 
of  money  many  disbursed  for  the  carrying  on 
their  affairs.  A  third  reason  may  be  the  sev 
eral  changes  of  government  the  inhabitants 
have  passed  under,  which  have  occasioned  not 
only  much  vexation  and  ex  pence  to  such  as 
were  upon  the  place,  but  much  discourage- 
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ment  to  several  others  who  by  the  commo- 
diousness  of  the  place  would  willingly  have 
chosen  stations  in  those  parts,  had  they  seen 
any  hope  of  a  settled  government  ever  like  to 
be  obtained;  which  is  not  hard  to  demonstrate 
by  giving  a  little  touch  as  we  pass  along,  on 
the  several  changes  of  government  the  places 
aforementioned  have  been  moulded  into,  and 
the  several  proprietors  that  of  late  have  clai 
med  interest  in  the  land.  In  the  year  1624,  a 
patent  was  granted  by  the  councilof  Plymouth, 
thegrand  proprietors, to  Capt.  Mason,foralarc*e 
tract  of  land  about  Piscataqua,  but  it  not.  being 
distinctly  bounded,  himself  with  Sir  Ferdinan- 
do  Gorges,  obtained  ajoint  patent  in  the  vear 
1539,  for  the  land  betwixt  the  east  of  Sagada- 
hock,  and  west  of  Namukeag,  but  that  also 
interfering  with  the  bounds  granted  before  that 
time  to  sundry  gentlemen  merchants  that  had 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  south  of  Charles 
river,  to  the  northward  of  Merrimack,  Capt. 
Mason's  bounds  were  afterwards  by  consent 
(as  is  said)  of  his  agent  or  agents,  reduced  to 
some  branches  about  Piscataqua  river  (who 
yet  could  not  agree  with  those  that  acted  in 
the  name  of  Shrewsbury  men)  but  being  whol 
ly  neglected  by  the  pretended  proprietor  or  his 
successor  (till  of  late  days)  was  by  the  desire 
of  the  inhabitants  yielded  up  to  the  Massachu 
setts  government  near  twenty  years  since. 

In  the  year  1030  a  patent  was  granted  by 
said  council  of  Plymouth  (signed  by  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and 
sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  the  council 
aforesaid)  to  John  Dy,  Thomas  Lupe,  Grace 
Harding,  and  John  Roach,  of  London,  for 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Sa- 
gadahock,  forty  miles  square  by  the  sea-side, 
and  so  up  into  the  country :  John  Dy,  afore 
said,  and  his  partners  look  in  another  as  part 
ner  and  associate  with  them,  Mr.  Richard 
l)ummer,of  Newbury,  in  England,  in  the  year 
1633,  to  whom  they  delivered  the  original 
patent,  with  an  order  from  them,  and  in  their 
name  to  take  up  the  land  described  in  the 
patent,  but  he  being  denied  opportunity  to 
effect  it,  as  also  a  ship  formerly  sent,  by  the 
patentees  for  that  end,  not  accomplishing  their 
desire,  they  not  long  after  sold  all  their  interest 
in  the  said  patent,  to  one  Mr.  Rigby,  a  Lan 
cashire  gentleman,  who  made-  Mr,  Cleaves 
his  agent  to  manage  the  business  of  his  purcha 
sed  interest  in  the  said  patent  :  to  whom  Mr. 
Dummer  was  ordered  to  deliver  the  original 
patent,  which  accordingly  he  did :  What  trou 
ble  was  occasioned  soon  after  between  the  said 
Mr.  Cleaves  and  Mr.  Umes,  agent  for  Sir  Fer 
dinando  Gorges,  is  well  known  to  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  place  and  need  not  here  be  men 
tioned  ;  nor  yet  how  the  said  Mr.  Rigby  came 
forward  to  lose  his  interest,  at  least  with  the 
inhabitants  in  the  patent. 

In  the  year  1632,  Sir  Ferdmado  Gorges  not 
trusting  in  the  joint  patent  for  himself  and 
Capt.  Mason,  obtained  a  distinct  patent  for 
himself  and  got  confirmed  by  King  Charles 
the  first,  of  blessed  memory,  for  all  that  large 
tract  of  land  from  Sagadahock  to  Piscataqua 
river,  and  so  about  an  hundred  miles  up  into 
the  country,  by  the  name  of  the  Province  of 
Maine.  What  benefit  and  improvement  was 
ever  made  thereof  by  his  agent  or  successors, 
is  best  known  to  themselves  ;  but  for  the  in 
habitants,  who  upon  one  account  or  another 
had  been  induced,  either  by  any  precedaneous 
grant  or  liberty  from  himself  or  his  agents,  to 


take  up  any  land  within  the  bounds  of  the  said 
province  ;  they  finding  much  inconveniencies 
and  trouble  for  want  of  an  orderly  and  settled 
government,  did  at  the  last,  petition  the  gen 
eral  court  of  Massachusetts  to  be  taken  under 
their  jurisdiction  and  government  (reserving 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  their  former  pur 
chases  and  grants,  as  to  the  title,  possession,  . 
and  property  of  themselves)  which  was  gran 
ted  them,  though  not  only  and  altogcthei  upon 
the  grounds  on  which  it  was  desired  by  the 
petitioners.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this, 
things  were  not  settled  either  to  the  comfort 
or  content  of  the  inhabitants  :  For  sometimes 
some  demanded  right  of  jurisdiction  over 
them,  by  virtue  of  Sir  Ferdinando's  patent, 
sometimes  commissioners  employed  by  his 
Highness  the  duke  of  York,  attempted  to  set 
tle  a  government  amongst  the  people  ;  some 
times  they  tried  what  might  be  done  by  agree 
ment  amongst  themselves,  but  after  their  re 
turn  for  England,  by  one  mean  or  other  the 
government  relapsed  again  into  the  hands  of 
Massachusetts,  although  a  supersedas  there 
unto  seems  to  have  been  put  by  an  order  from 
his  majesty  this  last  year. 

By  the  several  vicissitudes  and  changes  of 
government.the  flourishing  of  the  said  province 
hath  been  much  obstructed,  which  else  might 
have  been  advanced,  and  the  inhabitants  been 
put  into  a  capacity  to  have  secured  themselves 
against  the  late  barbarous  incursions  of  the  In- 
dians,might  thereby  have  been  prevented,  and 
so  the  mischief  also  which  hath  ensued  might 
thereby  have  been  averted:  For  a  well  ordered 
government  would  never  have  suffered  those 
that  now  were  connived  at,  which  if  they  had 
been  timely  looked  into  by  such  as  had  abso 
lute  or  positive  and  unquestioned  powerof  rule 
in  their  hands,  would  have  been  otherwise  or 
dered,  the  present  mischief  that  is  come  upon 
those  places,  might  thereby  have  been,  if  not 
prevented,  yet  more  easily  redressed,  than 
now  it  is  like  to  be. 

As  for  the  tract  of  land  that  lies  eastward  be 
yond  Kcnnebeck  betwixt  that  and  Pemma- 
quid,  it  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  one  Mr.  Aid- 
worth  and  his  successors,  who  was  alderman 
of  Bristol,  and  on  that  had  a  patent  thereof, 
and  employed  some  as  his  agents,  that  did 
sometimes  reside  upon  the  place,  and  was  late 
ly  settled  in  some  order  or  govermcnt  by  his 
highness  the  duke  of  York's  commissioners, 
by  whom  also  was  an  agreement  made  betwixf 
the  sagamores  of  the  Indians  in  those  parts 
and  the  English,  at  a  court  kept  by  their  ap 
pointment  in  Kennebeck  which  if  it  had  been 
observed,  might  in  all  probability  have  pre 
vented  in  great  measure  the  quarrel  which  is 
now  fallen  out  between  the  English  and  In 
dians  :  For  upon  some  jealousies  of  the  rising 
of  those  Indians  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  since,  it  was  agreed  that  if  any  mis 
chief  should  happen  to  be  done  by  the  En 
glish  or  Indians  one  against  another,  though  it 
were  to  the  killing  any  person,  neither  side 
should  right  themselves,  but  complaint  should 
be  made  to  the  sagamores  if  the  Indians  did 
the  wrong  and  to  the  court  if  it  was  done  by 
the  English  :  both  which  did  promise  thai 
satisfaction  should  be  made  for  the  preventing 
any  quarrel  :  The  names  of  the  sachems,  as 
likewise  of  them  that  were  in  power  at  the 
court,  do  still  remain  upon  public  record. 
But  matters  of  government  in  those  parts  be 
ing  since  collapsed,  no  authority  more  that 
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was  merely  voluntary,  and  persuasive  being 
owned,  things  are  now  brought  to  that  mis 
erable  state  which  follows  next  to  be  declared. 
Ever  since  the  first  settling  of  any  English 
plantation  in  those  parts  about  Kennebeck,  for 
the  space  of  about  fifty  years,  the  Indians  al 
ways  carried  it  fair,  and  held  good  corres 
pondence  with  the  English,  until  the  news 
came  of  Philip's  rebelling,  and  rising  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  colony  in  the  end 
of  June,  1G75;  after  which  time  it  was  ap 
prehended  by  such  as  had  the  examination  of 
the  Indians  about  Kennebeck,  that  there  was 
a  general  surmise  amongst  them,  that  they 
should  be  required  to  assist  the  said  Philip  al 
though  they  would  not  own  that  they  were  at 
all  engaged  in  the  quarrel.  The  like  jealou 
sies  did  appear  in  all  the  Indians  that  inhabi 
ted  to  the  eastward  of  Piscataqua,  which  plain 
ly  show  that  there  was  a  design  of  general  ri 
sing  of  the  Indians  against  the  English  all 
over  the  country  (possibly  as  far  as  Virginia, 
the  Indians  there  making  insurrections  the 
same  year)  and  that  many  if  not  most  of  them 
were  willing  it  should  succeed,  although  the 
oldest  and  wisest  of  them,  did  not  like  it,  fear 
ing  the  issue  as  they  had  cause  :  But  many 
of  the  young  men  about  Casco  bay,  and  Am- 
oscoggin,  were  certainly  known  to  flock  thith 
er  the  last  year,  and  did  sundry  of  them  come 
short  home  :  For  herein  they  acted  but  like 
savages,  as  those  of  Virginia  did  bnt  fifty 
years  before,  shewing  themselves  friendly  and 
courteous  to  their  new  neighbours  till  they  had 
opportunity  to  do  them  mischief.  So  that 
notwithstanding  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
eastern,  as  in  the  western  parts  of  the  country, 
that  were  wont  to  trade  with  the  Indians, 
were  not  willing  to  believe  any  such  purpose 
among  them,  but  were  ready  to  think  some  of 
the  ruder  sort  of  the  English,  by  their  impru 
dent  and  irregular  actions,  have  driven  them 
into  this  rebellion;  yet  is  it  too  evident  that 
the  said  Indians  (who  naturally  delight  in 
bloody  and  deceitful  actions)  did  lay  hold  of 
any  opportunity  that  might  serve  as  a  pretence 
for  their  barbarous  practices.  Indians  about 
Wammeset  and  Piscataqua,  that  had  joined 
with  their  countrymen  in  their  rising  against 
the  English  the  last  winter,  when  they  were 
pinched  with  hunger,  m  the  cold  winter  fol 
lowing  returned  back  to  the  English,  and  de 
sired  to  make  peace,  and  firmly  engaged  to 
continue  their  wonted  friendship;  yea,  some 
of  them,  as  if  they  were  really  sorry  for  the 
murders  and  cruelties,  of  their  own  voluntary 
motion  came  with  the  prisoners  they  had  ta 
ken,  and  resigned  them  up  to  the  English,  yet 
when  their  own  ends  were  answered  and  an 
other  opportunity  was  offered  of  doing  fur 
ther  mischief  of  a  like  nature,  they  presently 
returned  to  their  former  practice,  as  is  well 
known  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  that  had  killed 
some,  and  led  others  captive  the  tast  spring 
from  Bradford  and  Haverhill,  who  came  in  the 
end  of  June  to  Major  Walden's, bringing  home 
English  prisoners  with  them,  yet  did  the  ve 
ry  same  Indians  within  less  than  two  months 
after  join  with  Amoscoggin  and  Kennebeck 
Indians  in  committing  the  said  tragedies  that 
were  last  acted  in  those  parts,  yet  was  he 
and  his  partner  suffered  to  escape  for  want 
of  sufficient  guarding  the  prison  where  they 
were  put  in  order  for  further  trial.  But  sero 
sapriant  pliyrgce. ;  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall 
after  some  fesv  more  experiences  of  this  na 


ture,  learn  to  beware  of  this  subtle  brood  and 
generation  of  vipers.  Ever  since  enmity  was 
put  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the 
seed  of  the  serpent,  it  hath  been  the  portion 
of  her  seed  in  every  generation,  and  in  every 
nation  to  meet  with  the  sad  effects  of  that  en 
mity ;  nor  can  they  ever  expect  to  find  belter 
dealin^  from  any  of  the  other  sort,  further 
than  either  of  their  power  or  hope  of  benefit 
by  their  favour  may  induce  them  to  another 
disposition,  as  we  the  inhabitants  of  New  En 
gland  have  found  by  their  late  and  sad  expe 
rience  in  reference  to  these  pagans  in  the  west 
whom  amogst  whom  our  lot  is  cast,  they  pro 
ving,  is  one  says  of  the  Mahometans  in  the 
east,  like  a  nest  of  hornets,  that  if  any  one  of 
them  chance  to  be  provoked  they  will  be  al 
about  his  ears  that  comes  near  them.  But  it 
is  time  to  begin  with  the  particulars  of  the 
tragedy  itself,  that  the  reader  account  not 
the  prologue  too  long.  It  was  on  the  24th 
of  June  1675,  when  the  first  mischief  was 
done  by  the  Indians  about  Mount  Hope, 
before  20  days  were  over,  the  first  fire  be 
gan  to  kindle  in  these  more  remote  and  nor 
therly  bounds  of  the  said  country,  or  two  hun 
dred  and  fifty  miles  distance,  and  upon  this 
occasion,  the  llth  of  July,  1G75,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Kennebeck  from  one  Henry  Saw 
yer,  an  inhabitant  of  York,  signifying  the 
news  of  the  Indians  rising  about  Plymouth, 
and  that  a  course  was  taken  to  disarm  them 
along  the  shore.  This  rumour  did  so  far 
awaken  the  inhabitants,  that  the  very  next 
day,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Eng 
lish,  at  one  Capt.  Pattishal's  house,  several 
offered  themselves  as  volunteers  to  go  up  the 
said  river  of  Kennebeck,  to  make  discovery 
of  the  Indians  fidelity,  or  else  to  fight  them  if 
there  was  occasion.  The  third  day  after  mar 
ching  up  the  river,  to  Q,uegebeck,  they  met 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Sheepscot  river,  which 
is  a  river  lying  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  Kennebeck.  Divers  of 
the  Indians  thereabouts  by  the  persuasion  of 
one  Mr.  Walker,  that  used  to  trade  with  them 
brought  down  an  inconsiderable  part  of  their 
ammunition,  as  a  few  guns,  a  little  powdei 
and  shot,  with  a  few  knives.  About  7  of  tin 
Kennebeck  Indians,  and  five  of  those  callec 
Amoscoggin  Indians,  about  Pegypscot  (a  ri 
ver  more  southward  towards  Casco)  made 
this  pretence  of  bringing  their  arms,  Capt, 
Lake,  Capt.  Pattishall,  with  Mr.  Wiswal  it: 
whose  hands  was  settled  a  kind  of  military 
power  for  those  parts,  were  sent  for  further 
to  examine  the  said  Indians,  of  whom  upon 
examination  they  saw  reason  to  suspect  some 
if  not  all  ;  whereupon  they  gent  messengers  a 
second  time  to  the  Amoscoggin  Indians,  and 
also  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walker,  to  send  dowi 
their  arms  and  ammunition  to  them  for  their 
greater  security.  After  Mr.  Wiswal  was  re 
turned  home,  the  5  Amoscoggin  Indians  afore 
said,  brought  in  their  guns,  but  probably  with 
no  good  intent;  for  an  Indian  called  Sowcn, 
having  an  axe  in  his  hand,  struck  at  one  Hosea 
Ilallet,  a  Frenchman,  but  was  prevented  from 
doing  him  mischief;  however,  the  said  Indian 
was  presently  bound  and  put  up  into  a  cellar. 
Some  of  the  English  that  used  to  trade  will 
those  Indians  were  ready  to  excuse  the  Indian, 
saying  he  was  drunk,  or  that  he  was  a  distrac 
ted  fellow.  Mr.  Wiswal  with  the  other  two 
exarninents,  looked  upon  those  as  mere  excu 
ses,  and  altogether  groundless,  for  one  of  them 


o  this  day  affirms  that  he  was  as  rational  and 
sensible  as  any  of  the  rest. 

The  ancient  Indians  being  asked  what  they 
bought  was  meet  to  be  done  in  the  said  case, 
said  he  was  worthy  to  die  fur  such  an  affront, 
yet  they  would  be  glad  if  his  Jife  might  be 
•spared,  offering  to  be  jointly  bound  in  his  be- 
mlf,  to  pay  forty  beaver  skins  at  next  fall  voy 
age,  giving  their  hands  in  token  of  their  fidel- 
ty,  and  also  leaving  their  arms  in  the  hands  , 
of  the  English  as  a  pledge  of  their  faithful  kee 
ping  those  articles  of  peace  concluded  on  be 
twixt  them.  If  they  proved  themselves  hon 
est  men  they  were  to  have  their  arms  again, 
which  was  accordingly  performed  the  last  of 
June,  1G7G  ;  they  having  in  tin;  meantime  car 
ried  themselves  peaceably  towards  the  Eng 
lish.  The  day  after,  an  Indian  called  Robin- 
Hood,  with  great  applause  of  the  rest,  made  a 
dance,  and  sang  a  song  to  declare  their  content 
in  what  was  transacted  ;  and  so  they  parted, 
setting  the  Indians  at  liberty  that  had  thus  en 
gaged  for  their  friend  Sowen,  the  Indian  ;  but 
yet  to  this  day  not  one  skin  of  beaver  was 
ever  paid  to  the  English,  as  was  promised,  the 
Indians  all  this  while  were  well  provided  for 
victuals  by  Capt.  Lake,  with  other  supplies 
of  rum  and  tobacco,  even  to  the  digusting  ot 
some  English  then  present. 

But  the  Indians  left  as  hostages  upon  Sow- 
en's  account,  however  civilly  they  were  treat 
ed,  ran  all  away  at  the  last,  trusting  more  to 
the  celerity  of  their  own  feet,  than  to  the 
civility  of  their  English  friends,  who  after 
they  were  escaped,  joined  with  a  parcel  of 
their  fellows  soon  after,  about  20  in  all,  in  rob 
bing  the  house  of  one  Mr.  Purchase,  an  an 
cient  planter  about  Pegypscot  river,  and  a 
known  trader  with  the  Indians,  whatever 
w-rong  may  be  pretended  by  the  said  Indian?, 
as  done  them  in  their  trading,  (of  which  more 
may  be  spoken  afterwards)  that  will  in  no 
wise  excuse  their  perfidious  treachery  and 
falsehood,  in  breaking  covenant  with  the  En 
glish,  dissembling  and  seeking  all  advanta- 
tages  of  cruelty  against  their  English  neigh 
bours,  of  which  in  the  following  winter  and 
summer,  1G7G,  there  will  be  a  more  full  ami 
undeniable  discovery.  This  \vas  done  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  1G75.  Those  Indi 
ans  that  first  assaulted  Mr.  Purchase's  house, 
did  no  other  mischief  than  plundering  it  of 
strong  liquor  and  ammunition,  also  killing  a 
calf  or  two,  with  a  few  sheep,  but  no  more 
than  what  they  ate,  and  spoiling  a  featherbed 
by  nppinc*  it  open  to  turn  out  the  feathers, 
contenting  themselves  with  the  case,  which 
they  might  more  easily  carry  away.  They 
offered  no  incivility  to  the  mistress  of  the  house 
(her  husband  and  sons  being  at  that  time 
from  luitne)  yet  one  of  her  sons  approaching 
near  the  house  and  finding  it  possessed  by 
those  new  inhabitants,  he  rode  away  with  all 
speed,  and  yet  no  faster  than  there  was  need, 
fur  an  Indian  followed  him  with  a  gun  under 
his  coat  to  have  got  within  the  reach  of  his 
piece. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  first  they  used  fair 
words  and  spoke  of  trading,  but  as  they  went 
away,  told  those  of  the  house,  that  there  were 
others  coming  after  that  would  deal  far  worse 
with  them:  which  within  a  short  time  after 
came  to  pass,  for  these  were  but  the  messen 
gers  of  death  which  was  soon  after  inflicted, 
and  that  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  upon  s'm, 
Jry  inhabitants  of  the  neigboriiig  plantations. 
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about  an  hour,  alter  which  the  enemy  despair 
ing  to  take  the  house  by  assault,  thought  up- 


Tho  English  in  those  parts  being  much  in 
censed  hereat,  25  of  them  soon  after  going  uj 
Casco  bay  in  a  sloop  and  two  boats  to  gathei 
Indian  corn  and  to  look  to  what  they  had  up 
on  the  said  bay,  near  Amoscoggm  river 
\\  lien  they  came  near  the  houses  they  hearc 
a  knocking,  and  a  noise  about  the  houses,  anc 
presently  espied  two  or  three  Indians,  who 
as  yet  did  not  see  them.  The  English  being 
come  a  good  way  from  their  vessel,  endea 
voured  to  get  between  the  Indians  and  the 
woods,  which  when  they  perceived  they  ran 
towards  the  water  side,  but  the  English  in 
pursuit  killed  one  of  them  and  wounded  an 
other,  who  however  escaped  away  in  a  ca- 
iioe  across  the  river,  a  third  running  back  to 
ward.-:  the  woods  fled  to  the  other  Indians  and 
acquainted  them  with  what  was  done,  who 
presently  came  down  and  lay  in  wait  to  in 
tercept  the  English,  that  thought  of  no  dan 
ger,  but  scattered  themselves  all  about  the 
place  to  gather  their  corn  and  lade  their  boats 
therewith,  but  before  they  were  ready  to  go 
away  the  Indians  coming  down  fired  upon 
them  and  forced  them  all  into  the  sloop  ;  had 
not  some  of  them  been  better  prepared  than 
the  rest,  they  might  all  have  been  cut  off; 
fur  some  little  resistance  being  made  by  them 
that  were  ready  with  their  guns,  it  gave  the 
rest  an  opportunity  to  get  all  into  the  sloop, 
yet  not  withoutmany  wounds.  So  with  much 
ado,  (hey  all  escaped  with  their  lives,  leaving 
the  two  boats  almost  laden  with  corn,  a  prey 
to  tin?  Indians,  who  presently  burnt  one,  and 
plundered  the  other  of  all  that  was  therein; 
some  are  ready  to  think  that  the  English  did 
imprudently  begin  the  quarrel,  and  not  first 
enquire  into  what  the  Indians  were  about  in 
the  house,  and  seek  redress  according  to  the 
aforementioned  agreement,  made  at  the  court 
at  Bennebeek.  But  if  this  happened  after 
what  fallows  next  to  be  related,  viz.  that 
winch  was  done  to  old  Mr.  AVakely  and  his 
family,  the  English  can  be  blamed  for  noth 
ing  but  llieir  negligence  and  security,  in  that 
having  alarmed  their  enemies,  they  stood  not 
better  upon  their  guard,  which  is  not  verv 
certain:  for  it  is  thought  that  within  a  few 
days  after,  or  the  next  week,  a  more  horrible 
0'itrage  was  committed  upon  the  family  of  an 
ancient  man,  whose  name  was  \Vakely,  an  in 
habitant  of'Casco  bay,  who  had  some  discon 
tent  which  afterwards  he  often  bewailed,  re 
solving  either  to  have  returned  back,  or  else 
t'.i  have  removed  to  some  securer  place,  but 
lie  was  arrested  by  the  sons  of  violence  be- 
fi! re  he  could  effect  his  purpose. 

Tins  old  nrni,  together  with  his  wife,  his 
."M,  and  Ins  daughter  in  law.  (then  far  advan 
ced  in  pregancy)  with  three  grand  children  were 
cruelly  murdered  by  those  barbarbous  savages 
Fit  one  tune  ;  another  of  his  grandchildren  was 
taken  alive  and  led  into  captivity,  a  daughter 
of  Ins  was  said  to  be  carried  to  Narraganset, 
\vhi.-h  shows  that  they  joined  with  the  south 
ern  Indians  in  the  rebellion.  When  one  these 
Indians  hud  embrued  their  hands  in  English 
blood,  they  were  emboldened  to  the  like  bloo 
dy  mtempts  in  the  adjacent  places. 

'I  his  Wakely  lived  so  far  from  his  neigh 
bours,  or  else  was  encompassed  with  creeks 
or  rivers,  that  no  relief  could  presently  be 
sent  to  him ;  however,  Lieut  Ingersoll,  of 
Casco,  the  next  day  with  a  file  of  men,  re 
paired  to  the  place  where  his  house  stood  to 
see  what  was  the  reason  of  die  fire  they  dis 


cerned  the  day  before,  where  they  found  the 
house  burnt  to  ashes,  the  body  of  the  old  man 
half  consumed  with  the  fire,  the  young  wo 
man  killed  and  three  of  the  grandchildren  ha 
ving  their  brains  beat  out  and  their  bodies 
laid  under  some  oaken  planks  not  far  from 
the  house  ;  one  girl  of  about  11  years  old,  was 
carried  captive  by  them,  and  having  been  car 
ried  up  and  down  the  country  some  hundreds 
of  miles,  as  far  as  Narraganset  fort,  was  thi« 
last  June  returned  back  to  Major  Waldern's 
by  one  Squando,  the  sagamore  of  Saco ;  a 
strange  mixture  of  mercy  and  cruelty. 

Soon  after  Capt.  Bonilhon's  and  Major 
Philips'  dwellings  were  assaulted,  one  on  (he 
east,  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  Saco  river. 
It  is  said  they  had  seasonable  notice  of  what 
was  intended  against  them  by  their  barbarous 
enemies,  those  Amoscoggm  Indians,  by  the 
Indian  of  Saco,  their  neighbour,  better  mind 
ed  than  the  rest  of  his  counlrymen,  who  ob 
serving  a  strange  Indian  corning  to  his  wig 
wam  in  company  with  some  of  his  acquain 
tance,  one  of  whom  informed  him  of  the  rest 
with  the  stranger  were  gone,  that  the  said 
stranger  came  from  the  westward,  and  that 
his  business  was  to  persuade  the  eastern  In 
dians  to  fall  upon  the  English  in  their  dwell 
ings  here,  as  the  rest  had  done  to  the  west 
ward.  Capt.  Bonithon,  either  upon  this  in 
formation,  or  upon  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  done  a  little  before  at  Casco,  had  left  his 
house,  and  was  retired  over  the  river  with 
his  family  to  Major  Philips'  garrison.  Thus 
two  are  better  than  one,  for  otherwise  boll 
might  have  been  destroyed  ;  for  upon  the 
eighteenth  of  September  following,  being  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  about  11  o'clock 
those  at  Major  Philips'  garrison  saw  Capt. 
Bonithon's  house  on  fire,  which  by  the  good 
providence  of  God  was  to  them  as  the  firing 
a  beacon  giving  them  notice  to  look  to  them 
selves,  their  enemies  .being  now  corne  ;  for 
otherwise  they  might,  to  their  great  disadvan- 
ge,  have  been  too  suddenly  surprised,  for 
within  half  an  hour  after  they  were  upon 


on  a  device 


to  burn  it. 


placed 


chamb 


them,  when  a  sentinel 

Save  notice  that  he  saw  an  Indian  by  the 
fence  side  near  a  cornfield;  Major  Philips, 
not  willing  to  believe  till  he  might  see  with 
bis  own  eyes,  ran  hastily  up,  another  of  his 
men  coming  after  cried,  major  what  do  you 
mean  ]  do  you  intend  to  be  killed  1  at  which 
words  he  turned  from  the  window  out  of 
bich  he  was  looking,  when  presently  a  bul- 
et  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  grazing  only 
upon  it  without  breaking  the  bone.  The -In 
dians  upon  the  shot,  thinking  he  had  been 
slam  thereby  (as  they  had  heard  afterwards) 
gave  a  great  shout,  upon  which  they  discern 
ed  that  they  were  surrounded  by  them,  where 
upon  they  instantly  fired  on  the  enemy  from 
all  quarters,  and  from  the  flankers  of  the  for 


First,  firing  the  house  of  one  of  his  tenants, 
then  his  saw-mill,  hoping  by  that  means  to 
draw  them  out  of  the  gaVrison  to  put  out  the 
fire,  but  missing  of  their  purpose  in  that,  they 
called  out,  you  English  cowardly  dogs,  come 
out  and  quench  the  fire.  They  continued  this 
sport  all  the  afternoon  continually  firing  upon 
them.  The  besieged  hoped  for  relief  from 
the  towns  but  none  came,  the  major  still  en 
couraging  his  men  to  hold  it  out  which  they 
manfully  did  all  that  ni< 
alarmed  almost  every 
tween  whiles  they  could  hear  their  axes  and 
other  instruments,  knocking  about  the  mills  till 


ht,  when  they  were 
half  hour ;    and    be- 


the  next  day.  Those  within  the  house  con 
ceived  they  were  preparing  some  engine 
wherewith  to  burn  the  house,  which  really 


was  the  case,   for  about   four 


which 
o'clock 


the 


morning,  at  the  sitting  of  the  moon  when  ho 
saw  a  cart  with  four  wheels,  having  a  barri- 
cado  built  in  the  forepart  to  keep  off  shot,  and 
filled  with  combustible  matter,  birch  rinds, 
straw,  powder,  and  poles  20  feet  long  ready 
to  fire  the  house  ;  he  bid  them  let  them  drive 
it  within  pistol  shot,  before  they  made  any 
shot  against  them  ;  his  men  were  a  little  dis 
couraged  at  the  sight  of  this  engine  ;  but  he 
bid  them  be  of  good  courage,  and  use  means, 
putting  their  trust  in  God,  who,  he  was  con 
fident  would  relieve  them.  The  cart  when 
brought  a  little  nearer  became  unwieldy  by 
reason  of  the  barncado  planted  in  it,  and  be 
ing  to  pass  through  a  small  gutter,  one  wheel 
stuck  fast  in  the  slough,  which  brought  the 
cart  suddenly  to  the  left  whereby  the  drivers 
lav  all  open  to  their  right  flanker,  when  they 
fired  upon  them  out  of  the  said  flanker,  and 
having  so  fair  a  shot  upon  them,  and  not  be 
ing  above  pistol  shot  from  the  place,  they  kil 
led  6  of  the  enemy,  and  wounded  15,  as  they 
found  afterwards,  which  no  doubt  made  them 
too  late  to  repent  of  their  resolution,  not  to 
follo\v  their  captain's  counsel  and  example 
in  leaving  the  siege  ;  for  now  they  presently 
larted  :  so  as  at  sunrise  those  within  thehouse 
40  of  them  marching  away,  but  how  many 
more  were  in  the  company  they  could  not  tell. 
The  Indians  it  seems  went  towards  Blue 
Point  where  it  is  said  they  killed  several  per 
sons,  but  those  in  the  house  feared,  the  major 
was  called  by  the  men  to  look  out  for  more  help, 
as  they  expected  their  return;  but  it  seems  their 
courage  failed  them  as  to  ano'ther  attempt  upon 
an  house  so  well  garrisoned  and  manfully  de 
fended.  Major  Phillips  sen't  to  the  town  for 
lelp  acquainting  them  with  what  had  passed, 
;ut  none  was  sent  them  either  that  day  or  the 
next,  so  having  spent  almost  all  their  ammu 
nitions,  the  people  that  were  with  him  would 
not  be  perusaded  to  tarry  longer  than  Tuesday 
morning,  which  constrained  him  and  his  family 
to  remove  to  the  town.  About  a  fortnight 
after,  the  Indians  hearing  thereof,  came  and 
jurnt  down  the  empty  house.  There  were 
50  persons  in  the  said  house  during  the  time  of 


tilication,  so  as  they  wounded  the  captain  of 
the  Indians,  who  presently  leaving  the  assault, 
retired  three  or  four  miles  from  the  place, 
where  he  soon  after  died,  as  they  were  infor 
med  :  He  counselled  them  to  leave  the  siege, 

jut  they  were  resolved  not  so  to  quit  the  the  siege,  and  but  10  able  hands,  they  had  five 
nlace  ;  nor  were  those  within  less  resolute  to  more  that  could  do  something,  but.  through 
defend  it :  one  of  the  best  men  was  soon  after  age  or  minority  not  able  to  make  any  great 
disabled  from  any  further  service,  by  a  wound  I  aisistance  ;  yet  it  pleased  God,  in  whosehands 
ic  received  in  one  of  the  vollies,  made  by  the  jare  all  men's  lives  and  limbs,  who  is  never 
issailants  ;  but  that  did  not  in  the  least  daunt :  wont  to  fail  them,  who  in  time  of  danger  are 
the  rest  of  the  defendants,  who  continued  still  j  ready  to  confide  in  his  power  and  goodness, 
to  fire  upon  the  enemy:  This  dispute  lasted!  as  not  to  neglect  the  use  of  due  means  for 
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there  own  preservation,  so  to  order  tilings, 
that  not  one  person  of  all  those  50  was  either 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Major  Philips 
himself  was  wounded  but  not  dangerously, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  assault,  his  mills  with 
other  edifices  were  \he  first  day  burnt  by  the 
enemy,  and  so  were  all  the  houses  at  Saco, 
or  most  of  them  soon  after,  that  were  above 
the  fishermen  stages.  One  Mr.  Hitchcock 
being  carried  captive  by  the  enemy  from  the 
same  place,  died  in  the  winter  following  by 
eating  some  poisonous  root  instead  of  ground 
nuts,  as  was  reported  by  the  Indians  after 
wards. 

1  Much  about  the  same  time,  five  persons 
going  up  the  river  of  Saco,  were  all  killed  by 
the  same  Indians. 

These  tragedies  being  thus  acted  at  Casco 
bay  and  Saco,  those  barbarous  enemies  dis 
persed  themselves  in  parties  ;  intending  to  do 
all  the  mischief  they  could  to  the  English  in 
habiting  about  that  side  of  the  country.  In 
the  same  month  of  September  they  came  down 
towards  Piscataqua,  doing  the  like  spoil  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  branches  of  that 
river  which  they  had  been  doing  elsewhere. 
In  the  first  place  they  burnt  the  two  Chestyes 
houses  about  Oyster  river,  and  killed  two  men 
that  were  passing  along  the  river  in  a  canoe, 
and  carried  away  an  old  Irishman,  with  a 
young  man  taken  from  about  Exeter,  who 
both  of  them  soon  after  made  an  escape  to  a 
garrison  at  Salmon  Fulls  in  Kittcry,  by  the 
help  of  an  Indian  better  disposed  than  the  rest, 
the  first  after  seven  weeks,  the  other  after  a 
month's  captivity. 

About  the  same  time  one  Goodman  Robin 
son,  of  Exeter,  with  his  son,  where  travelling 
towards  Hampton,  where  as  they  passed 
along,  they  were  waylaid  by  three  Indians, 
viz.  John  Sampson,  Cromwell,  and  John 
Linde,  who  shot  the  old  man,  and  left  him 
dead  upon  the  place  ;  his  son,  hearing  the 
guns,  escaped  their  hands  by  running  into  a 
swamp,  whither  the  Indians  pursued  him,  but 
could  not  overtake  him,  so  he  got  safe  into 
Hampton  about  midnight,  where  he  related 
what  had  befel  him  by  the  way,  and  how  nar 
rowly  he  avoided  the  danger,  intimating  like 
wise  that  he  feared  his  father  was  killed, 
which  was  found  too  true  by  Lieut.  Sweet, 
who  the  next  day  with  12  soldiers  of  the  town 
went  to  search  these  woods,  where  they  found 
the  poor  old  man  shot  through  his  back,  the 
bullet  having  passed  through  his  body,  and 
was  stopped  by  the  skin  on  the  other  side. 
Another  person  of  Exter,  whose  name  was 
Foulsam,  was  at  the  same  time  driving  a  pair 
of  oxen  in  the  same  road,  where  soon  after  he 
heared  the  report  of  tho  guns  when  Robinson 
was  killed,  he  espied  the  three  Indians  creep 
ing  upon  their  bellies  towards  him,  to  do  as 
much  for  him  as  they  had  done  for  Robinson, 
but  leaving  his  oxen, he  put  on  his  horse  with  all 
speed,  and  so  was  delivered  from  the  danger 
that  the  other  fell  into  ;  it  is  reported  that  one 
of  the  Indians  made  a  shot  at  him  :  but  he  was 
either  got  out  of  their  reach,  or  else  they  mis 
sed  their  aim  at  that  time.  The  same  Indians 
had  a  little  before  met  with  another  English 
man  in  those  woods,  one  Charles  Randlet, 
whom  they  carried  captive,  although  he  soor 
after  escaped  out  of  their  hands,  by  the  help 
of  another  Indian  called  James.  It  is  said 
there  were  four  Indians  out  of  that  compa 
ny,  and  that  the  fourth  was  sent  away  with 


Randlet,  so  thatthere  were  but  three  seen  to- 
jether  at  the  killing  and  pursuing  the  other 
ilbrementioned.  One  of  the  said  Indians, 
•iz.  John  Sampson,  was  killed  by  some  of 
Japt.  Hathborn's  soldiers  at  Casco  bay,  in 
September  following,  1G7G,  when  the  scouts 

"  our  forces  came  upon  the  Indians  on  a  sud 
den,  and  had  a  small  brush  with  them,  but  all 
.lie  rest  made  a  shift  to  get  away  :  As  for  the 
jther  two,  viz.  Cromwell  and  John  Linde,  one 
>f  them  it  is  said,  is  since  killed,  or  taken  and 
sold  away,  the  other  is  at  Kenncbcck,  whom 
vengeance  may  also  in  due  time  overtake,  as 
it  hath  done  the  other. 

Within  a  few  days  after  that  barbarous  act 
at  Oyster  river,  two  Indians  viz.  one  named 
Andrew,  and  the  other  Hopehood,  the  son  of 

iiii  called  Robinhood,  assaulted  the  house  of 
one  Tozer,  at  Newechewannick,  wherein 
were  fifteen  persons,  all  women  and  children, 
who  without  doubt  had  all  of  them  fallen  into 

10  merciless  hands  of  the  two  cruel  and  bar 
barous  caitiffs,  had  not  a  young  maid  of  about 
18  years  of  age,  first  espied  them,  •who  being 
endued 'With  more  courage  than  ordinarily  the 
rest  of  the  sex  use  to  be  (die  "blessings  of  Jacl 
light  upon  her)  first  shut  too  the  door,  whcre- 
:iy  they  were  denied  entrance  till  the  rest, 
ivithin  escaped  to  the  next  house,  that  was 
setter  fortified  ;  that  young  heroess  kept  the 
door  fast  against  them  so  long,  till  the  Indians 
nad  chopped  it  into  pieces  with  their  hatchets, 
when  entering  the  house  they  knocked  the 
poor  maid  down  with  their  hatchets,  and  crave 
her  many  other  wounds,  leaving  her  for  dead 
upon  the  place  ;  after  which  they  passed  on 
toward  the  next  dwelling,  in  their  way  moot 
ing  with  two  children  that  had  escaped  the 
house  first  broken  open  by  them,  they  killed 
one  of  them,  of  three  years  old,  winch  could 
not  follow  fast  enough  or  else  they  that  carri 
ed  it  could  not  convey  it  over  a  fence  soon 
enough  to  save  themselves  and  it ;  and  carried 
away  the  other  of  seven  years  old,  which  how 
ever  was  returned  safe  within  half  a  year  after. 
The  poor  maid  that  had  ventured  her  life  so 
far  to  save  many  others,  was  by  a  strange 
Providence  enabled  to  recover  so  much 
strength  after  they  were  gone,  as  to  repair  to 
the  next  garrison,  where  she  was  soon  after 
healed  of  her  wounds  and  restored  to  perfect 
health  again. 

The  next  day  toward  night  more  of  thebar- 
barous  enemies  being  gathered  together,  they 
made  an  assault  upon  the  neighbouringd  well- 
ings.  The  English  as  many  as  could  be  spa 
red  out  of  the  garrison  (not  above  8  in  num 
ber)  pursued  after  them  about  half  a  mile,  but 
night  coming  on,  it  was  judged  best  to  retreat, 
lest  otherwise  they  might  have  been  intercep 
ted  in  their  return  home,  by  any  of  them  lying 
in  ambush,  which  is  their  usual  way  of  doing 
mischief.  After  divers  shots  made  on  both 
sides,  but  5  of  the  enemy  appeared  ;  who  yet 
took  the  advantage  of  Capt,  Wincol's  absence 
(whose  dwelling  was  not  far  off)  to  burn  his 
house  and  two  barns  more,  wherein  was  much 
English  corn,  supposed  to  be  above  an  hun 
dred  bushels  in  one  of  them.  After  they  had 
done  this  mischief  they  fled  away.  The  next 
day  after,  the  same  Indians  or  others  of  their 
fellows,  came  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
from  whence  they  shot  over  several  times  to 
some  that  were  grinding  in  the  mill,  but  after 
exchanging  of  many  shot  on  both  sides,  the 
river  betwixt  them,  six  of  the  enemy  showed 


themselves  in  the  twilight,  uttering  several 
insolent  and  barbarous  speeches,  calling  our 
men  English  dogs,  &c.  yet  all  this  whih;  out 
of  reach  of  their  shot,  and  then  tliev  run  away 
like  dogs  after  they  had  done  barking. 

After  this  those  very  Indians,  ;is  was  sup 
posed,  burned  five  or  six  houses  about  Oyster 
river,  and  killed  two  men,  viz.  one  William 
Roberts  and  his  son-in-law.  The  inhabitants 
of  Dover,  with  some  otherresolute  young  mm,  ' 
being  much  provoked  by  these  many  insolen 
ces  and  injuries  done  by  the  enemy,  obtained 
liberty  from  the  major  of  the  regiment  to  try 
whether  they  could  not  inert  with  pome  of  tho 
Indians,  by  secret  ambushes  and  skulking 
amongst  the  bushes  and  trees  a<i  the  Indians 
used  to  do  with  them;  to  which  end  about 
twenty  divided  themselves  into  small  parties: 
Soon  after  as  they  were  looking  for  the  enemy, 
a  party  of  ours  espied  five  of  the  Indians, 
some  gathering  corn  in  the  field,  while  the 
icst  of  them  were  busied  in  heating  an  oven 
to  bake  some  of  the  fruit  which  they  also 
gathered  in  the  same  field.  The  English  were 
at  such  a  distance  that  they  could  not  make 
any  sign  to  ihcir  comrades,  without  being  dis 
covered  by  the  Indians  in  the  field  ;  where 
fore  two  of  them  crept  as  near  as  they  could 
to  the  house,  at  one  end  of  the  field  where 
they  suddenly  rushed  upon  two  of  tho 
wretches,  and  knocked  them  down  with  tho 
butt  end  of  their  musket?,  which  was,  not  done 
so  silently  but  the  oilier  three  in  the  field  took 
the  alarm  and  fled  away,  who  might  else  as 
easily  as  the  other  two  have  been  surprised. 

These  outrages  thus  daily  committed  filled 
the  plantations  about  Piscataqua  with  fear 
and  confusion  ;  scarce  any  place  where  there 
was  not  reason  forsome  tocomplaineitherofthe 
lossof  their  friends  or  burningof  their  houses.  ; 
which  caused  most  of  them  that  lived  scatter- 
ingly,  at  any  distance  from  neighbours,  either 
to  garrison  their  houses  or  else  to  desert  their 
own  dwellings,  and  to  repair  to  their  next 
neighbours  that  were  better  fortified  than  them 
selves;  but  all  the  inhabitants  in  general  were 
alarmed  to  stand  upon  their  guard. 

On  the  7th  of  October  following,  ceing  a 
daj' of  public  humiliation,  a  man  was  shot  down 
as  he  was  riding  between  two  garrison  hou 
ses  about  Newechewannick,  and  died  of  his 
wounds  two  months  after  ;  the  same  instant 
of  time  two  young  men  were  shot  dead  about 
a  mile  from  that  place  ;  these  two  had  their 
arms  or  guns  with  them,  which  were  carried 
away  by  those  who  killed  them,  together  with 
their  upper  garments  :  It  is  notsaid  that  these 
throe  last  (though  killed  upon  a  day  of  hu 
miliation)  were  surprised  in  their  repairing  to, 
or  returning  from  the  place  of  public  worship, 
which  would  in  a  great  measure  have  abated 
the  sorrow  of  their  sad  funerals,  if  when  they 
•were  suddenly  arrested  by  the  harbingers  of 
death,  they  had  been  so  doing.  Soon  after 
this  they  assaulted  another  house  at  Oyster  ri 
ver,  notwithstanding  it  was  garrisoned,  and 
meeting  with  a  good  old  man,  whose  name 
was  Beard,  without  the  garrison,  they  killed 
him  upon  the  place,  and  in  a  barbarous  man 
ner  cut  off  his  head,  and  set  it  upon  a  pole  in 
derision.  Not  far  off  about  the  same  time 
they  burnt  another  house  and  barn. 

Upon  the  IGth  of  October,  being  Saturday, 
about  an  hundred  of  the  Indians  were  gather 
ed  together  to  assault  Newechewannick; 
they  began  with  one  named  Tozer,  half  a  mile 
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from  the  upper  garrison;  at  Salmon  falls  :  I  most  of  them  being  so  much  overmatched,  took 
The  said  Tozer  was  presently  killed,  his  son  the  opportunity  ofa  fair  retreat  and  so  got  safe 
t  iken  captive  (but  returned  after  some  months  to  their  garrisons,  while  Lieut.  Plaisted  out  of 
restraint)  several  guns  being  shot  at  this  as- 1  the  height  of  his  courage,  disdaining  either  to 
sault,  alarmed  Lieut.  Plaisted,  at  the  next  fly  from  or  yield  himself  (fur,  'tis  said  the  In- 
garrison,  who  like  a  man  of  public  spirit,  im-  dians  were  loth  to  kill  him,  but  desirous  rather 
mediately  sent  out  seven  men  from  the  garri-  to  take  him  prisoner)  into  the  hands  of  such 
son  under  his  command,  to  see  what  the  mat-  cursed  caitiffs,  did  fight  it  out  desperately,  till 
tcr  was,  but  being  met  by  an  ambush  laid  in  he  was  slain  upon  the  place  ;  his  eldest  son 

and  another  man  were  slain  in  their  too  late 
retreat,  and  his  other  son  was  sorely  wound 
ed,  so  that  he  died  in  a  few  weeks  after. 

The  Indians  were  contented  with  the  mis 
chief  for  the  present  and  slunk  a%vay  into  the 
woods  before  the  next  day,  when  Capt.  Frost 
came  from  Sturgeon  creek,  a  few  miles  below 
the  river,  with  a  party  of  his  friends  and 
buried  the  dead.  During  these  onsets  the 
enemy  also  took  the  advantage  to  burn  three 
houses  and  two  barns  before  they  left  the 


the  way  as  they  went,  lost  2  or  3  of  the  com 
pany,  thereat  hardly  escaping  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  came;  whereupon 
the  said  Lieutenant  Plaistcd  immediately  des- 
jvitchej  away  a  messenger  to  Major  Wald 
ern,  at  Quechecho,  which,  because  it  seems 
to  bo  the  last  time  that  ever  that  good  and 
useful  man  set  pen  to  paper,  the  letter  shall 
be  here  inserted. 

Salmon  falls,  Oct.  16,  1675. 

Mr.  Richard  Waldern  and  Lieut.  Coffin, 
tlu'i-e  are  to  inform  you  that  just  now  the  In 
dians  are  engaging  us  with  at  least  an  hun 
dred  men,  and  have  slam  four  of  our  men  al 
ready,  Richard  Tozer,  James  Barney,  Isaac 
Bottes,  and  Tozer's  son,  and  burnt  Benoni 
Hodsdan's  house  :  Sirs,  if  ever  you  have  any 
love  for  us  and  the  country,  now  shew  your- 
us,  or  else  we  an 


lelp 


selves  with  men  to 

all  in  great  danger  of  being  slain,  unless  our 
God  wonderfully  appears  for  our  deliverance. 
They  that  cannot  fightlet  them  pray  :  nothing 
else,  but  I  rest, 

Yours  to  serve  you. 

ROGER  PLAISTED, 
GEORGE  BROUGHTON. 

What  answer  was  returned  to  the  importu 
nate  and  pathetical  letter  is  not  fully  known 
at  present;  most  probably  he  that  was  most  con 
cerned  in  the  contents  of  it  was  either  absent 
from  home  or  in  no  capacity  to  send  the  relief 
desired,  which  if  it  could  have  been  had,  might 
have  prevented  the  sadmischief  that  fell  outthe 
noxt  day ;  when  Lieutenant  Plaistcd  being 
more  earnestly  bent  to  perform  that  last  office 
of  love  to  hib  deceased  friends,  whom  he  could 
not  by  all  his  endeavours  save  from  the  danger 
of  death,  while  they  were  in  land  ofthe  living, 
would  needs  venture  himself  with  20  soldiers 
cut  of  his  garrison,  to  fetch  off  the  dead  bodies. 

To  that  end  he  ordered  a  pair  of  oxen  to  be 
yoked  to  bring  them  to  his  garrison,  in  order 
tn  their  chnstian  burial,  not  considering  that 
the  Indians  lay  skulking  thereabouts,  waiting 
for  such  opportunities.  They  went  first  to 
t:ie  farthest  place,  where  they  found  R. 


place 

The  latter  end  of  the  same  month  the 
burnt  a  mill  near  the  same  place  belonging 
to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  a  merchant  of  Boston ; 
from  whence  they  came  down  towards  Stur 
geon  creek,  where  they  burnt  one  house  and 
killed  two  men  not  far  from  Capt.  Frost's 
dwelling,  he  escaping  himself  very  narrowly, 
being  shot  at  by  the  enemy,  about  ten  in 
number,  who  might  easily  have  burnt  his 
house  and  taken  all  that  was  in  it,  being  but 
three  boys  besides  himself,  had  he  not  used 
this  policy,  to  call  out  to  some  to  march  this, 
and  the  other  way,  to  look  after  the  Indians, 
as  if  he  had  many  at  hand  to  command,  whicl 
under  God  was  the  means  of  his  escape  ;  for 
his  house  was  neither  fortified,  nor  well  man 
ned,  although  far  from  neighbours. 

The  next  day  the  said  Indians  passed  down 
the  river  on  ICittery  side,  killed  one  man, 
whose  house  they  first  plundered,  and  then 
set  it  on  fire;  all  this  was  done  just  over 
against  Portsmouth,  from  whence  out  of  a 
small  battery  was  discharged  a  piece  of  ordi 
nance,  which  by  a  good  Providence  was  direct 
ed  so  to  fling  its  shot,  as  it  fell  very  near  a 
party  ofthe  Indians,  for  they  were  so  affrighted 
therewith  (if  none  of  them  were  killed)  that 
they  left  a  good  part  of  their  plunder  near  the 
place.  They  were  pursued  by  some  of  the 
English  before  they  could  recover  their  home, 
and  by  the  help  of  the  snow  that  fell  about 
that  time,  were  traced  till  they  were  overta 
ken,  but  being  near  a  swamp  escaped,  through 
haste  leaving  two  of  their  packs  behind. 

Soon  after  they  went  up  the  river  again  to 
Quechecho,  where  they  burnt  a  house  and 


/s  body,  and  put  it  in  a  cart,  but  coming  two  or  three  barns.     Another  party  of  them 
back  to  take  up   the  other  two  bodies    which   got  over  or  beyond  the  other  branches  of  Pis- 


were  fallen  in  a  little  swamp  near  to  the  gar 
rison,  they  were  set  upon  by. 150  ofthe  ene 
my,  who  had  hid  themselves  in  the  bushes,  and 
under  a  stone  wall,  and  logs  in  the  way  as 
they  were  to  pass ;  by  the  sudden  noise  of 
the  guns  the  cattle  being  frighted,  ran  away 
t.)  the  garrison  with  such  ofthe  dead  as  were 
first  laid  thereon  (and  possibly  with  one  of 
them  wounded  at  that  instant)  leaving  their 
owners  to  fight  it  out  with  the  enemy.  Lieut. 
Plaisted  being  thus  desperately  assaulted,  he 
with  his  twenty  men  were  forced  to  retreat 
to  a  place  of  better  advantage;  but  beina; 
there  so  warmly  pursued,  they  were  not  able 


cataqua  river,  towards  Exeter,  and  Lamprey 
Eel  river,  where  they  killed  one  man.  Many 
of  them  were  in  the  woods  about  Exeter,  and 
between  Hampton  and  Exeter,  where  they  kil 
led  one  or  two  men  as  they  were  travelling 
homewards,  occasioning  the  people  of  those 
towns  to  stand  continually  upon  their  guard, 
which  proved  a  great  annoyance  to  the  inhab 
itants. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  back  to  the  planta 
tions  more  eastward  from  Piscataqua  river, 
where  these  outrages  ofthe  Indians  first  began. 

At  Casco  bay,  Lieut.  Ingersoll's  son  with 
another  man,  going  out  a  fowling  about  this 


to  abide  it  long,  although  they  killed  and  j  time,  were  both  killed  before  they  returned 
mortally  wounded  several  of  the  Indians,  as  home,  his  father's  house  being  burnt,  with 
themselves  have  since  confessed;  but  they !  many  others  also  thereabouts. 


At  Black  point,  Lieut.  Augur  with  two 
more  were  assaulted  by  the  Indians,  where 
after  many  shot  exchanged  betwixt  them, 
himself  was  so  wounded,  that  he  died  soon 
after,  and  his  brother  also  was  killed  within  a 
few  days  after,  not  far  from  the  same  place. 

When  the  rising  ofthe  Indians  first  began 
in  those  eastern  parts  (with  us  called  the 
county  of  Yorkshire)  Capt.  Wincol  of  Newe- 
chewannick,  with  some  others,  having  a  sym 
pathy  for  some  of  his  neighbours,  marched  up 
that  way  with  a  small  party  of  men.  In  his 
first  skirmish  with  the  enemy  he  chanced  to 
lose  two  or  three  of  his  company  ;  the  rest  not 
being  above  11  in  all,  as  they  were  marching 
along  by  the  sea-side  were  assaulted  by  a 
great  number  of  the  Indians,  judged  to  be 
150;  being  hard  beset  with  so  great  a  num 
ber,  they  retreated  to  an  heap  of  bolts  that 
lay  near  the  water  side,  by  the  shelter  of 
which  they  lay  safe  from  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  so  well  played  their  few  guns,  that  they 
slew  many  of  the  Indians,  and  put  them  all 
to  a  kind  of  rout  at  last;  after  which,  by  the 
help  of  an  old  canoe  they  recovered  safe  to 
the  other  side  ofthe  bank.  But  nine  Sacomen 
had  worse  success  who  came  with  a  good  intent 
to  help  their  friends,  upon  the  hearing  of  their 
guns;  but  as  they  came  to  rescue  Capt.  Win- 
col  with  his  small  party,  they  themselves  fell 
into  an  ambush  of  the  enemy  and  so  were  all 
cut  off,  with  two  other  men  also,  near  the 
place  where  the  first  skirmish  was,  for  the 
Indians  from  the  shore  side  could  discern  any 
that  were  coming  towards  them  when  they 
were  at  a  great  distance,  and  so  might  easily 
way-lay  them  before  they  could  come  up  to 
them.  Near  upon  seven  houses  were  burnt 
about  this  time,  and  some  persons  killed  at 
Black  point. 

Tsvo  persons  were  killed  at  Wells  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  one  of  them  was  a  ser 
vant  to  Mr.  William  Symmonds  (one  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  town  aforesaid)  the  gen 
tleman  himself  with  his  family  were  removed 
to  a  garrison  house  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
His  servant  going  early  in  the  morning  to  look 
after  some  business  there,  tarried  longer  than 
was  needful  to  provide  something  for  himself, 
the  Indians  invited  themselves  to  breakfast 
with  him  making  the  poor  fellow  pay  the  shot 
when  they  had  done  with  the  loss  of  his  life. 

A  week  after  one  Cross  was  slain  at  Wells 
likewise,  who  was  a  kind  ofa  distracted  fel 
low.  Also  one  Isaac  Cousins  was  there  kil 
led  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  after  there  had 
been  some  overtures  of  peace  between  Major 
Waldern  and  the  Indians. 

With  such  kind  of  mutual  encounters  was 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  spent  betwixt  the 
Indians  and  the  English  from  Piscataqua  ri 
ver  to  Kennebeck,  from  the  beginning  of  Au 
gust  to  the  end  of  November,  wherein  many 
were  slain  on  both  sides;  of  the  English  in 
those  parts  were  slain  upwards  of  fifty;  the 
enemy  lost,  as  appeared  afterwards  by  their 
own  confession,  above  90  partly  in  the  afore 
said  skirmishes,  and  partly  in  their  joining 
with  the  Indians  to  the  westward,  whither  it 
is  said  many  were  invited  to  repair,  to  help 
destroy  the  English,  in  hopes  to  enjoy  their 
possessions  afterwards ;  but  God  had  other 
wise  determined,  who  did  arise  at  last  to  save 
the  meek  ones  of  the  earth,  and  plead  the 
cause  of  his  people. 

The   Governor  and  council  of  Massachu- 
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setts  had  at  this  time  their  hands  full  with  the 
like  attempts  of  Philip  and  his  accomplices  at 
the  westward,  yet  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  these  eastern  planta 
tions  ;  having  committed  the  care  thereof  to 
the  majors  of  the  respective  regiments  of  the 
several  counties  on  that  side  of  the  country 
but  more  especially  to  the  care  and  prudence 
of  the  honourable  Major  D.  Dennison,  major 
general  of  the  colony,  a  gentleman  who  by 
his  great  insight  in,  and  long  experience  of 
all  martial  affairs,  was  every  way  accomplish 
ed  for  the  managing  that  whole  affair  ;  he  had 
to  ease  the  other  side  of  the  country,  drawn 
out  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers  from  the 
next  counties,  to  have  reduced  all  the  Indians 
eastward  to  their  obedience  ;  but  just  as  they 
were  intended  to  march  up  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Indians,  to  fall  upon  them  there,  viz. 
at  Ossapy  and  Pigwauchct,  about  an  hundred 
miles  up  into  the  country  northward,  the  winter 
setting  in  so  sharp  and  severe  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  and  latter  end  of  November,  it 
was  not  possible  to  have  marched  a  day's  jour 
ney  into  the  woods  without  hazarding  all  their 
lives  that  should  venture  up,  the;  snow  being 
found  generally  in  those  woods  four  feet  thick 
on  the  tenth  of  December,  so  as  it  was  not 
possible  for  any  to  have  travelled  that  way 
unless  they  carried  rackets  under  their  feet, 
wherewith  to  walk  upon  the  snow  :  This  only 
consideration  forced  them  to  lay  aside  the 
design  for  the  present,  but  soon  after  it  was 
done  to  their  hands  ;  for  the  depth  of  the 
enow,  and  sharpness  of  the  cold,  were  so  ex 
treme,  that  the  Indians  in  those  part  were 
so  pinched  therewith,  that  being  starved  they 
sued  for  peace,  making  their  address  first  to 
Major  Waldern,  on  that  account  by  whose 
mediations  that  whole  body  of  Indians  east 
ward  were  brought  to  an  hopeful  conclusion 
of  peace,  which  was  mutually  agreed  upon 
and  possibly  might  have  remained  firm  enough 
to  this  day,  had  there  not  been  too  just  an  occa 
sion  given  for  the  breaking  of  the  same,  by 
the  wicked  pactice  of  some  lewd  persons 
which  opened  the  door,  and  made  way  for  the 
bringing  in  all  those  sad  calamities  and  mis 
chiefs  that  have  since  fallen  upon  those  parts 
of  the  country  as  shall  hereafter  be  declared. 

In  the  latter  end  of  June,  1676,  ihe  Indians 
that  had  made  a  general  conspiracy  against 
the  English,  were  strangely  dispersed  and 
dispirited,  so  that  from  that  time  they  began 
to  separate  one  from  another,  and  every  nation 
of  them  to  shift,  for  themselves,  as  hath  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  nar 
rative.  Canonicus,  the  great  sachem,  of  the 
Narragansets,  distrusting  the  proffers  of  the 
English,  was  slain  in  the  woods  by  the  Mo 
hawks,  his  squaw  surrendering  herself,  by 
this  means  her  life  was  spared. 

Many  of  those  about  Lancaster,  and  the 
places  adjoining  thereto,  did  cunningly  en 
deavour  to  hide  themselves  among  those  In 
dians  about  Piscataqtia,  that  by  Major  Wal- 
dern's  means  had  concluded  a  peace,  yet  coul 
neither  dissemble  their  nature  and  disposition 
from  suspicion  of  mischief,  nor  yet  so  artificially 
conceal  their  passions,  but  they  were  easily 
discerned  by  such  as  in  former  times  had  any 
acquaintance  with  the  eastern  Indians  by  way 
of  trade,  or  other  converse  :  Whereupon  the 
forces  newly  raised  in  Massachusetts  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  William  Hathorne  and 
Capt.  Joseph  Still,  designed  for  the  subduing 


those  Indians  about  the  river  of  Merrimack 
and  Piscataqua,  that  still  stood  out  in  hostility 
against  the  English,  meeting  with  those  un 
der  the  command  of  Major  Waldern  afore 
said  and  Capt.  Frost  of  Kittery  ;  it  was  mu 
tually  agreed  betwixt  those  several  comman 
ders  to  sieze  upon  all  those  Indians  which  at 
that  time  were  met  together  about  Major 
Waldern's  dwelling  at  Quechccho  ;  the  de 
sign  succeeded  according  to  expectation,  and 
all  the  Indians  were  handsomely  surprised  the 
6th  of  September  J.G76,  without  the  loss  of 
any  person's  life,  either  Indian  or  English,  to 
the  number  of  near  400  ;  by  which  device, 
after  our  forces  had  them  all  in  their  hands, 
they  separated  the  peaceable  from  the  per 
fidious,  that  had  been  our  enemies  during 
the  late  troubles  ;  finding  about  200  involved 
in  the  former  rebellion  more  or  less,  they  ac 
cordingly  were  sent  down  to  the  governor 
and  council  at  Boston,  who  adjudged  7  or  8 
f  them  immediately  to  die  ;  such  as  were 
known  to  have  had  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  the  English,  or  that  had  been  shed  by  their 
means  ;  the  rest  that  were  found  only  acces 
sories  to  the  late  mischiefs,  had  their  lives 
spared,  but  were  sent  into  different  parts  of 
the  world  to  try  the  difference  between  the 
friendship  of  their  neighbours  here,  and  their 
service  witli  other  masters  elsewhere. 

Those  who  had  been  always  peaceable 
and  true  to  the  English,  never  intermeddling 
in  the  quarrel,  as  Wanalancet,  the  sagamore 
of  Pennicook,  nnd  some  others,  were  quietly 
dismissed  to  their  own  places.  Besides  those 
that  were  surprised  at  the  time  aforesaid, 
there  were  several  others  who  had  been  the 
chief  actors,  that  were  taken  up  and  down  in 
those  woods  beyond  Merrimack,  and  so  were 
delivered  up  to  juslice;  as  John  Mono-co,  Sa 
gamore  Sam,  old  Jethro  with  some  others,  as 
hath  been  already  mentioned,  yet  young  Jeth 
ro  brought,  in  40  at  one  time.  It  was  a  spe 
cial  favour  from  God  so  to  order  it,  that  the 
Indians  aforesaid,  were  so  surprised  ;  for  had 
they  continued  their  former  rebellion,  and  had 
taken  the  opportunity  to  have  joined  with  (he 
eastern  Indians,  as  some  of  them  did  a  few 
months  before,  they  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  utterly  destroyed  all  the  plantations  of 
the  English  beyond  Piscataqua  river,  as  ap 
pears  by  the  mischief  that  was  lately  done  by 
means  of  a  lew,  from  too  much  connivance 
of  some  in  those  parts  that  entertained  a  bet 
ter  opinion  of  them  than  it  seems  they  deser 
ved.  For  whereas  mention  was  formerly 
made  of  a  small  party  of  Indians,  that  on  the 
3rd  day  of  May,  in  this  present  year,  had 
murdered  one  Thomas  Kembel,  of  Bradford, 
and  carried  away  his  wife  and  five  children 
captive;  yet  two  or  three  of  the  actors  did, 
upon  what  consideration  is  not  known,  return 
the  woman  and  children  again  within  six 
weeks,  and  because  of  their  voluntarily  re 
turning  of  them  were  dealt  more  favourably 
with  ;  being  only  put  into  prison  at  Dover, 
for  a  time;  yet  possibly  conceiving  that  a. 
prison  was  but  a  preparation  for  a  worse  evil, 
they  took  an  opportunity  (two  of  the  chief  ac 
tors  in  the  aforesaid  mischief,  one  called  Si 
mon  the  other  Andrew)  to  convey  themselves 
out  of  the  place  of  restraint,  and  afterwards 
going  amongst  the  Amoscogginand  Kennebeck 
Indians,  have  joined  with  them  m  those  bloody 
arid  cruel  depredations  lately  made  in  those 
parts,  which  follow  in  order  next  to  be  related. 


Some  little  colour  or  pretence  of  injury  was 
alleged  before  those  eastern  Indians  began 
their  outrage,  both  in  the  former,  as  well  as  in 
the  present  year;  the  chief  aclor  or  rather  the 
beginner  of  all  the  aforesaid  mischiefs  cast- 
ward,  is  one  Squando,  the  sngamore  of  Saco 
Indians,  whose  squaw,  as  is  said  was  abused 
by  a  rude  and  indiscreet  act  of  some  En;:IKh 
seaman,  the  last  summer,  1075,  who  eihor  , 
overset  the  canoe  wherein  the  said  squaw  wilh 
her  child  were  sailing  in  a  river  thereabout-,  or 
else  to  try  whether  the  children  of  the  Indians, 
as  they  had  heard,  could  swim  as  naturally  as 
any  other  creatures,  wittingly  cast  her  child 
into  the  water;  but  the  squaw  immediately 
diving  into  the  water  after  it,  fetched  it  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  yet  it  falling  out 
within  a  while  after  the  said  child  died  (which 
it  might  have  done  if  no  affront  hud  been  of 
fered)  the  said  Squando,  father  of  ihe  child. 
hath  been  so  provoked  thereat  that  he  hath 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  the  mischief 
ho  can  to  the  English  in  those  part*,  and  was 
never  as  yet,  since  that  time,  truly  wiling  to 
be  reconciled,  although  he  is  said  to  have 
.sent  home  some  that  wore  taken  captive  the 
last  year.  Surely  if  their  hearts  had  not  been 
secretly  filled  wilh  malice  and  revenue  before 
they  might  have  obtained  satisfaction  f>r  the 
wrong  done  at  an  easier  rate;  more  probably 
it  is  that  this  was  only  an  occasion  to  vent  this 
mischief  they  had  formerly  conceived  in  their 
hearts. 

There  is  an  injury  of  on  higher  nature  men 
tioned  as  the  ground  of  their  quarrel  with  us 
who  live  about  Pemmaquid,  which  happened 
the  last  spring,  viz.  one  Laughlon,  w!th  an 
other  person  or  more,  who  having  obtained 
under  the  hand  of  Major  Waldern,  a  war 
rant  to  seize  any  Indians  eastward  that  had 
been  guilty  of  any  murder  or  spoil  done  to  the 
English  in  those  parts,  did  most  perfidiously 
and  wickedly  entice  some  of  the  Indians  nbout 
cape  Sables  (who  never  had  been  in  thelenst 
manner  guilty  of  any  injury  done  to  the  En 
glish)  on  board  their  vessel,  or  else  somn  other 
way,  and  then  carried  them  awav  to  sell  them 
for  slaves  ;  which  the  Indians  in  those  parts 
look  upon  as  injury  done  to  themselves,  have 
alleged  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pemmaquid, 
as  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  their  pres 
ent  quarrel  :  The  thing  alleged  is  too  true 
as  to  matter  of  fact,  and  the  persons  that  did 
it  were  lately  committed  to  prison  in  order  to 
their  further  trial.  Yet  all  those  Indians  do, 
or  may  know  full  well,  that  they  who  did 
them  that  wrong,  were  liable  to  due  punish 
ment  (or  else  their  quarrel  might  be  account 
ed  just,  and  they  considered  as  Indians,  must 
have  the  more  allowance)  if  they  could  be 
found,  nor  ever  were  any  countenanced 
amongst  us,  that  had  done  them  any  kiml  of 
injury,  nor  did  those  that  take  upon  them 
the  revenging  of  the  injury,  know  that  they 
were  inhabitants  of  this  country  that  did  the 
wrong  ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  orderly  com 
plaint  made  thereof;  but  this  cannot  excuse 
their  perfidiousness  and  cruelty.  Some  other 
pretenses  alleged  by  the  said  Indians  they 
yet  do  bear  no  proportion  to  the  mention  of 
a  wrong,  or  injury,  viz.  because  our  traders 
were  forbidden  to  sell  any  ammunition  to 
any  Indians  whatsoever  ;  which  those  Indians 
say  they  cannot  live  without  ;  yet  seeing 
they  themselves,  as  the  westward  Indians 
have  so  ill  improved  that  which  they  had  be- 
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fore,  there  was  little  reason  why  they  should '  cial  providence  they  met  with  a  vessel  bound 
ouarrel  with  us  for  selling  no  more.  for  Piscataqua,  that  came   into   that  harbour 

Further  also,  it  is  affirmed  by  some  per-  but  few  hours  before  they  came  thither,  by 
sons  worthy  of  credit,  that  for  divers  years!  which  means  they  arived  safe  in  Piscataqua 
past  have  lived  in  those  parts,  that  tlie  Indians  j  river  soon  after  ;  all  which  circumstances  are 
thereabouts  need  not  have  wanted  powder,  very  worthy  to  be  noted. 

and  shot,  only  they  wanted  something  where-       Amongst    those    Indians    that   siezed    this 

Bracket's  family,   the  chief  was  one  Simon, 


with  to  cloak  their  malicious  and  barbarous 
practices  of  late  committed  against  us ;  but 
there  being  different  opinions  about  this 
point,  we  shall  leave  it  for  the  present.  But 
this  beingpremised  in  reference  to  the  pre 
tended  ground  or  occasion  of  the  quarrel,  it 
remains  that  the  effects  therefore  be  now 
related. 

Before  the  war  with  Philip  was  well  ended 
to  the  southward,  there  was  a  fresh  alarm 
sounded  agam  to  the  eastward;  for  on  the  llth 
of  August,  1676,  the  very  day  before  Philip's 
heart  that  had  harboured  so  many  mischievous 
and  treacherous  devices  against  the  English, 
was  by  one  of  his  own  company  shot  through, 
a  party  of  Indians  began  their  outrages  at 
Casco  in  a  most  perfidious  and  treacherous 
manner,  killing  and  carrying  away  captive, 
to  the  number  of  30  persons,  and  burning 
their  houses  ;  amongst  whom  was  the  family 
of  one  Anthony  Bracket,  an  inhabitant  of 
Casco  who  was  thought  to  have  been  killed, 
but  he  himself,  with  his  wife,  and  one  of  his 
five  children  carried  away  captive,  with  a  ne 
gro  did  happily  make  an  escape  from  their 
bloody  and  deceitful  hands,  in  November  next 
ensuing. 

The  manner  how  Anthony  Bracket  and 
his  wife  made  their  escape  was  very  re 
markable  and  therefore  judged  worthy  to  be 
here  inserted,  although  out  of  due  place.  The 
Indians  that  had  led  them  captive  having 
brought  them  to  the  north  side  of  Casco  bay, 
news  was  brought  to  the  said  Indians  of  the 
surprizal  ofArowsic's  house  in  Kennebeck, 
with  all  the  stores  therein,  which  did  so  re 
joice  them,  that  they  made  all  haste  to  share  in 
the  good  things  there  to  be  had  :  Thus  eager 
to  be  gone,  they  promised  Bracket  and  his 
wife  that  they  also  should  have  a  share  there 
in  if  they  would  haste  after  them  :  The  wo 
men  having  a  little  before  observed  an  old 
birch  canoe  lying  at  the  water  side,  hoped  it 
was  an  opportunity  Providence  offered  for 
their 
a>ked  the  Indians  to  let  the  negro,  their  own 


who  had  but  a  little  before  escaped  out  of 
Dover  prison,  where  he  was  not  carefully 
overlooked  ;  he  had  had  his  hand  in  the  mur 
der  of  sundry  English,  as  he  had  confessed; 
not  missing  any,  save  one,  on  whom  he  had 
discharged  his  gun  ;  but  because  he  came  in 
roluntarily,  bringing  in  a  woman  and  five 
children  of  the  English,  who  had  been  carri 
ed  captive  a  little  before,  it  was  questioned 
whether  his  last  act  of  submission  might  not 
balance  his  former  transgression,  and  there- 
lore  he  was  committed  to  that,  not  so  secure 
a  prison,  till  his  cause  might  be  further  consi 
dered  of.  It  is  said  that  coming  to  Brack 
et's  house  over  night,  he  pulled  forth  a  coun 
terfeited  pass  under  the  hands  of  some  public 
officers,  or  men  entrusted  with  that  services 
making  shew  of  all  friendship;  but  in  the 
morning,  or  soon  after,  he  pulled  off  the  visor 
of  a  friend,  and  discovered  what  he  was  ;  yet 
granting  life  to  this  person  and  his  family, 
that  did  not  or  could  not  resist,  which  he  de 
nied  to  some  of  the  neighbours  not  far  off, 
who  were  many  of  them  killed  by  this  bloody 
villain  and  his  partners. 

There  are  some  circumstances  in  the  as 
sault  of  Anthony  Bracket's  house  very  con 
siderable,  which,  because  it  was  the  first  out 
rage  committed  by  the  Indians  in  the  seconc 
insurrection,  1676,  are  worthy  of  a  more  par 
ticular  remembering. 

This  Indian  before  mentioned  called  Simon 
after  he  had  escaped  out  of  the  prison  of  Do 
ver  came  to  Casco,  and   either  in  the  end  ol 
July  or  beginning  of  August,  acquainted  him 
self  of  this  Anthony  Bracket,  and  oft  frequen 
ted  his  house.     Upon  the  9th  of  August  som 
of  the  Indians  having  killed  a  cow  of  his,  the 
Indian  Simon  coming  to  his  house  promise! 
to  bring  the  Indians  to   him   that   had  killei 
his  cow.     In  the  meantime  they  of  the    place 
sent  two  men  to  Major  Waldern's  at  Dover 
to  complain  of  this  injury  done  by  the    Indi 
ans,  but  before  their  return,  very  early  in  the 
morning  on  the   llth  of  August,  Simon  will 
a  party  of  Indians  came   to  Anthony  Brack 
et's  house,  and  told  him  there  were  the  Indi 
ans  that  had  killed  his  cow;    but  as   soon   a: 
they  had  said  that,  the   Indians  went  furthe 
into  his  house  and  took  hold  of  all  the  gun: 
they  could  see :   Bracket  asked  what  was  th< 


servant  (at  the  same  time  carried  captive  by 
them)  help  them  to  carry  their  burthens,  which 
was  granted  :  then  she  begged  for  them  a 
piece  or  two  of  meat,  which  was  not  denied 
them.  Thus  being  furnished  with  help  and  pro 
vision,  the  Indians  leaving  them  behind  to 

some  after  with  their   several   burthens,   and  meaning  of  that,   Simon   replied,   that   so 
a  young  child,  they  could  not  but  look  upon  it  must  be,  asking  him  withal,  whether  he  hao 
as   a  nutrus   Dirinu.i,    to   bid   them  shift  for  I  rather  serve  the  Indians,  or  be  slain  by  them 
themselves  :      The  woman  also  found  a  nee-  which  he  answered,  that  if  the  case  were  so 
die  and  thread  in  the  house,  with  which  she  he  would  rather  choose  to  serve  them  than  b 
mended  the  canoe,  while  they  tarried  at  that  killed   by    them:    Simon    replied,    that   then 
side  of  the  bay,  in  which  they  soon   ventured  { they   must  be    bound   which   was   present!} 
to  get  away,  which  prosperously  succeeded  ;  .done.     The  said  Bracket,  his  wife  and  a  ne 
for  in  that  old  canoe  they   crossed    a    water  i  gro  were  all  bound  by  the  Indians;    his  wift 
eight  or  nine   miles  broad,   and    when    they  |  had  a  brother,  who  offering  to  resist  was  kil 
came  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  they  miarht  lied    forthwith;    the   rest,   with   five  childrer 
have  been  in  as  much  danger  of  other  Indians, !  were  led  away  prisoners, 
that  had  lately  been  about  Black  point,  and        Two  hours  after  one  Pike,  that  lived  no 
had  taken  it  ;  but  they  were  newly  gone.    So  i  far  off,  but  knowing  nothing  of  all  this,  went 
things  on  all  sides  thus  concurring  to  help  for- j  up  in  a  canoe,  toward  one  Robert  Corban's 
ward   their  deliverance,  they  came  safely  to  house  where  he  found  one  Humphrey  Dur- 
the  seat  at  Black  point,  where  also  by  sue- 1  ham  and  Benjamin  Atwel  at  work  about  their 
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ay  ;  after  a  little  stay  he  left  them,  intending 
o  go  up  higher  with  his  canoe,  but  as  soon 
s  he  was  a  little  past,  he  beard  the  report  of 
;uns  which  made  him  with  another  man  he 
ad  with  him,  presently  return  back;  before 
e  came  beyond  Cbrban's  house  he  saw  an 
English  boy  running  with  all  hastewhich  made 
lim  fear  some  mischief  was  at  hand,  and  pre- 
ently  a  volley  of  shot  came  against  them,  but 
he  bullets  flying  over  their  heads,  did  them 
no  hurt;  presently  Simon  appeared,  and  called 
hem  to  come  on  shore;  but  they  liked  not  his 
courtesy,  and  turning  their  canoe  into  the 
stream,  got  out  of  the  reach  of  their  guns,  has- 
ing  down  to  his  own  house  with  all  speed  ; 
when  he  came  near  to  his  house,  he  called  to 
the  people  to  make  haste  away  towards  the 
jarrison  house,  and  bid  the  rest  look  to  them 
selves,  and  fire  upon  the  Indians  that  were 
coming  against  them  :  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Indians  passing  from  Anthony  Bracket's  to 
~orban's,  killed  Corban  himself,  together 
with  HumphreyDurham  and  Benjamin  Atwel, 
Before  mentioned;  then  passmgon  to  the  oth- 
r  houses,  killed  some,  and  earned  others 
away  captive.  At  one  of  the  next  houses  the 
women  and  children  got  off  into  the  water  by 
a  canoe  ;  but  one  James  Ross,  his  wife  and 
children  were  carried  away.  Corban's  wife, 
with  one  of  the  other  men's  wives,  and  the 
children  of  another,  they  carried  away  like 
wise. 

In  another  side  of  the  town  as  three  per 
sons  were  going  to  reap  at  Anthony  Bracket's, 
passing  from  an  house  where  they  left  their 
canoe  met  with  John  Mountjoy  and  one  Wake- 
ly,  to  whom  they  told  what  had  happened, 
soon  after  they  heard  two  guns  fired,  whereby 
it  seems  two  men  were  killed  ;  wherefore  co 
ming  back  towards  T.  Bracket's,  where  they 
left  their  canoe,  they  saw  him  shot  down  by 
the  Indians  ;  one  of  the  three  not  so  well  able 
to  run,  hid  himself  in  the  bushes  in  hopes  to 
escape  more  conveniently  afterwards,  which 
accordingly  he  did ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he 
saw  the  Indians  carry  away  Thomas  Brack 
et's  wife  and  children.  Soon  after  the  three 
men  aforesaid  got  safe  to  Mr.  Mountjoy 's  gar 
rison,  but  not  trusting  to  the  security  of  that 
garrison,  they  soon  after  repaired  to  an  island 
in  the  bay,  called  James  Andrew's  island. 
One  George  Lewis  and  his  wife  tarried  all 
this  time  in  their  house  till  the  next  day,  when 
they  had  opportunity  to  get  safe  to  the  island 
aforesaid,  together  with  the  two  menthatwere 
now  returned  from  Major  Waldern's  ;  whither 
they  had  been  sent  but  too  tale,  to  make  com 
plaint  of  the  Indians  that  had  counterfeited  his 
pass  to  travel  into  those  parts,  and  had  done 
this  mischief. 

The  day  after,  one  George  Felt,  suspecting 
the  worst  by  reason  of  a  smoke  he  saw  on  the 
opposite  side  of  town,  took  his  wife  and  chil- 
ren  in  a  canoe  to  see  what  the  matter  was, 
but  when  he  came  near  a  point  of  land  not  far 
off  he  found  several  of  his  neighbour's  goods, 
which  made  him  conclude  their  owners  were 
killed,  which  was  a  sufficient  warning  to  him 
likewise  to  fly  for  his  life,  which  he  did  to  the 
same  island.  After  a  number  of  them  had  es 
caped  thither,  they  recollected  that  they  had 
left  powder  behind  them  in  one  or  two  pla 
ces  :  whereupon  they  determined  to  venture 
a  party  of  them  in  the  night,  to  prevent  the 
Indians  from  having  any  advantage  thereby, 
and  for  their  own  defence  if  occasion  should 
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require  ;  accordingly  their  attempt  succeeded 
well,  for  they  brought  away  a  barrel  of  pow 
der  from  one  Wel[s's  house,  and  likewise  a 
considerable  quantity  out  of  a  chest  in  a 
store  house,  which  the  Indians  had  been 
ransacking,  and  had  taken  things  out  of  the 
other  end  of  the  chest,  yet  overlooked  the 
powder.  In  this  surprisal  of  the  plantation  in 
Casco  bay,  called  Falmouth,  there  were  34 
persons  killed  and  carried  into  captivity. 

That  this  was  not  a  casual  attempt,  but  a 
designed  plot,  will  appear  in  that,  just  about 
the  same  time,  the  Indians  at  Kennebeck 
made  the  like  insurrection  whereby  it  is  con 
cluded,  either  that  the  Indians  which  escaped 
from  Dover  stirred  them  up  thereunto;  orthat 
the  said  Indians  finding  them  in  a  disposition 
tending  that  way,  by  reason  of  some  injuries 
done  those  that  dwell  farther  northward,  they 
offered  their  service  to  help  forward  the 
design. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  Indians 
about  Kennebeck  were  persuaded  to  continue 
their  former  amity  with  the  English,  not 
withstanding  the  report  of  Philip's  rising  that 
year  before,  and  the  outrages  committed  the 
last  autumn  and  winter  following  ;  yet  which 
is  more,  they  had  lately  renewed  their  league 
with  the  English  in  those  parts,  although  they 
had  often  complained  to  those  of  Pemmaquid, 
of  the  injury  they  suffered  in  the  withhold 
ing  from  them  the  trade  of  powder  and  shot, 
without  which  they  said  they  could  not  sub 
sist,  and  for  want  of  which,  it  is  alleged  by 
themselves,  that  some  of  them  perished  the 
last  winter. 

But  the  quarrel  of  late  fallen  out  betwixt 
the  English  and  the  Indians  about  Kennebeck 
and  eastward  thereof,  being  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  it  snail,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
reader,  in  what  follows  be  more  particularly 
described,  it  being  the  doty  of  every  one  that 
publish  things  of  this  nature,  to  do  the  right 
of  an  historian  to  all  who  are  any  ways  con 
cerned  in  what  is  made  public.  The  infor 
mation  was  received  from  a  prudent  person, 
an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  all  that  happened 
amongst  the  said  Indians  both  the  former  and 
present  year,  and  one  that  was  more  publicly 
concerned  in  those  transactions  than  some 
others,  therefore  the  more  credit  may  be 
given  thereto. 

Mention  is  already  made  of  what  happened 
in  September,  1675,  to  the  company  belong 
ing  to  a  sloop  and  two  boats  that  went  up 
Casco  bay  to  gather  corn,  upon  that  accident 
it  is  said  divers  Indians  on  the  east  side  of 
Kennebeck  river  repaired  to  their  fort  at  To- 
tonnock,  (a  place  higherup  in  the  country  be 
yond  Kennebeck  and  Sheepscot  river)  where 
was  an  English  trading  house  :  and  the  In 
dians  eastward  ofsaid  river,  had  as  yet  done  no 
harm  to  any  of  the  English,  yet  did  Capt. 
Sylvanus  Davis,  agent  for  Major  Clarke  and 
Capt.  Lake  of  Boston  upon  these  overtures 
think  fit  to  fetch  down  the  powder  and  shot, 
with  other  goods  from  the  said  trading  house, 
telling  the  Indians  by  the  messengersent  up, 
he  would  have  them  come  down  and  live  be 
low  in  that  river  to  take  off  jealousies,  and 
that  he  would  then  supply  them  with  what 
was  needful. — But  the  messenger  told  thorn 
in  case  they  would  not  come  down  and  de 
liver  up  their  arms  the  English  would  kill 
them.  He  that  sendeth  a  message  bi/  the 
hand  of  a  fool,  saith  Solomon,  cutteth  off  the 


feet,  and  drinket.lt  damage.  This  message 
delivered  by  him  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
but  who  put  it  into  his  mouth,  or  whether  it 
was  the  device  of  his  own  heart  does  not  at 
present  concern  us  to  inquire,  but  the  damage 
that  side  of  the  country  had  sustained  thereby 
is  not  easy  to  recount;  for  upon  this  threaten 
ing  message  the  Indians  forsook  their  fort  and 
went  further  eastward  and  sent  to  John's 
river,  and  to  the  sea  side,  to  get  all  the  In 
dians  they  could  together  to  come  up  Penob- 
scot  river. 

A  gentleman  who  at  that  time  lived  at  Pem 
maquid,  a  kind  of  superintendant  over  the  af 
fairs  of  that  place,  considering  the  sad  state 
things  were  running  into,  laboured  to  obtain  a 
parley  with  the  said  Indians,  or  with  some  of 
them,  which  after  much  trouble  and  cost  he 
did  accomplish.  But  in  the  meantime,  such 
was  the  violence  used  by  some  refractory  En 
glish  in  those  parts,  that  they  could  scarce  be 
restrained  from  offering  violence  to  the  per 
sons  he  sent  up  as  messengers,  and  others 
that  lived  quietly  amongst  them,  and  did  also 
as  violently  set  themselves  up  to  oppose  him  or 
any  others  that  acted  with  more  moderation 
than  the  rest ;  protesting  against  them  as  those 
who,  for  gain,  supplied  the  Indians  with  pow 
der  and  shot,  and  said  they  would  kill  any  In 
dian  they  rnet;  others  at  Monhiggon  offered 
five  pounds  for  every  Indian  that  should  be 
brought,  yet  would  not  these  persons  that 
were  so  violent  against  the  Indians  in  theirdis- 
course,  be  persuaded  then  or  afterwards  to 
fight  the  Indians  in  an  orderly  way,  as  ap 
peared  both  by  their  security  in  not  acting 
better  upon  their  guard,  and  by  their  sudden 
flight  afterwards,  running  away,  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  at  the  barking  of  any  little  dog. 
Things  being  in  this  posture,  what  could  be 
expected  but  a  present  war  with  the  Indians, 
although  as  it  seems  there  were  few  or  none  to 
be  found  willing  to  manage  it  in  those  parts. 
However,  the  person  aforesaid  understand 
ing  the  general  court  at  Boston  had  appointed 
a  council  of  war  at  Kennebeck,  applied  him 
self  to  them,  laying  before  them  the  desperate 
state  things  were  fallen  into  ;  whereupon  they 
issued  out  warrants  to  restrain  all  manner  of 
persons  meddling  with  the  Indians  without 
further  orders,  which  within  a  few  days 
should  be  had.  In  the  meantime  the  sa 
chems  of  the  Indians  met  at  Pemmaquid, 
where  after  many  complaints  made  of  the 
hard  dealing  of  the  English  in  Kennebeck  ri 
ver,  they  came  to  terms  of  peace,  promising 
to  keep  true  friendship  with  the  English,  and 
to  hinder  the  Amoscogjrin  Indians  from  med 
dling  with  the  English,  if  by  any  means  they 
could,  and  also  to  return  peaceably  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  This  gentleman  afore 
said,  having  a  longtime  wanted  to  go  to  Bos 
ton,  was  willing  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
the  present  winter,  hoping  things  were  now 
pretty  well  settled  in  those  parts  between  the 
Indians  and  the  English,  found  soon  after  that 
he  was  cited  thither  to  answer  some  com 
plaints,  though  ill  grounded,  for  selling  pow 
der  and  shot  to  the  Indians  contrary  to  or 
der.  But  those  false  opinions  being  easily 
blown  awav  by  his  appearance  at  Boston,  and 
having  despatched  his  business  there,  he  re 
turned  before  the  winter  was  over  to  Pem 
maquid,  where  hearing  of  a  vessel  that  inten 
ded  to  take  Indians  in  those  parts  and  carry 
them  to  market,  which  he  had  many  strong 


reasons  to  believe,  (it  being  no  hard  matter 
to  surprise  many  such,  that  suspecting  no 
fraud,  would  easily  be  enticed  aboard  a  ves 
sel  to  trade,  or  may  be  to  drink  liquor)  sent 
to  both  the  master  and  the  company,  if  they 
had  any  such  intent,  to  forbear,  seeing  those 
Indians  were  at  peace  with  us;  and  likewise 
to  the  Indians,  to  inform  them  of  such  a  ves 
sel,  and  to  beware  thereof;  but  yet  it  seems 
the  master  and  company  took  several  Indians  f 
eastward,  who  were  also  at  peace  with  us, 
and  to  our  great  sorrow  shipped  them  on 
board  for  a  market. 

The  winter  being  now  over,  the  aforemen 
tioned  agent  of  Pemmaquid  went  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Indians  eastward,  to  persuade  them  of 
the  country's  willingness  to  continue  a  peace 
with  them.  They  seemed  very  joyful  thereat, 
and  in  the  spring  brought  some  presents  to 
confirm  the  peace,  and  to  that  end  also  deliv 
ered  up  an  English  captive  boy  to  those  of 
Kennebeck. — But  when  the  summer  came  on, 
the  said  Indians  having  liberty  to  visit  their 
friends  as  they  used  to  do,  they  missed  many 
of  them  who  had  in  the  winter  been  perfid 
iously  carried  away,  and  as  is  related,  they 
fell  into  a  rage  against  the  English,  making 
complamtthereof  to  the  said  agent,  Mr.  Earthy 
Mr.  Richard  Oliver,  and  others.  They  were 
told  means  should  be  usec.  for  bringing  those 
back  again  which  had  been  so  transporteo. 
Those  to  whom  the  compla;nt  was  made  did 
scarce  believe  it  to  be  true,  not  having  heard 
thereof  from  any  other  hanc  and  probably 
hoping  none,  especially  aftersuch  solemn  war 
ning,  would  deal  so  perfidiously  with  heathens, 
to  lay  such, a  stumbling  block  before  them. 

The  Indians  being  certain  of  the  thing  done, 
could  not  be  easily  pacified,  being  likewise  in 
censed  against  the  English  for  withholding 
the  trade  of  powder  and  shot  the  last  winter, 
saying  they  were  frighted  from  their  corn  the 
last  winter,  by  the  people  about  Kennebeck, 
insomuch  that  many  of  them  died  in  the  follow 
ing  winter  for  want  of  powder,  and  where 
with  to  kill  venison  and  fowl  ;  adding  withal 
that  if  the  English  were  their  friends,  thev 
would  not  suffer  them  to  die  for  want  thereof. 
However,  the  said  agent  making  the  best  he 
could  of  a  bad  cause,  used  all  means  to  pacify 
the  complainants,  and  to  that  end  promised 
them  that  if  they  would  meet  with  any  of  the 
Amoscoggin  Indians  (who  had  all  along  the 
bitterest  enmity  against  the  English)  he  would 
give  them  a  meeting  to  treat  in  order  to  a 
peace,  Major  Waldern  having  already  conclu 
ded  a  peace  with  the  Piscataqua  and  Casco 
Indians,  and  by  that  means,  if  they  could  con 
clude  the  like  peace  with  the  Amoscoggin 
men  (that  could  not  yet  be  found)  there  would 
be  a  general  peace  with  all  the  Indians  east 
ward  of  Piscataqua,  which  the  Indians  that 
were  present  at  this  discourse  seemed  very 
joyful  at.  Yet  still  by  one  fatal  accident  or 
another,  jealousies  still  seemed  to  increase 
in  their  minds,  or  else  the  former  injuries  be 
gan  to  boil  afresh  in  their  spirits,  and  not  being 
easily  digested,  whatever  had  been  said  or 
done  to  allay  the  offensiveness  thereof.  Soon 
after  comes  a  post  from  Totonnock,  to  desire 
him  to  repair  thither  according  to  his  promise, 
where  they  told  him  he  should  meet  Squan- 
do,  and  divers  Amoscoggin  sachems,  and 
the  Mug  was  sent  post  to  fetch  the  said  Sqan- 
do.  This  gentleman  mindful  of  his  promise, 
went  with  the  post  to  Kennebeck,  finding 
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Capt.  Lake  at  his  house  in  Arowsick.  It 
was  judged  meet  that  Capt.  Sylvanus  Davis 
should  go  with  him,  with  instructions  from 
the  council  then  sitting  in  Kennebeck,  how  to 
carry  on  their  treaty.  After  they  had  gone 
part  of  the  way  towards  Totonnock,  they 
came  to  an  English  house,  where  they  were 
told  that  great  jealousies  of  deceit  in  the  In 
dians  were  upon  their  spirits,  from  what  they 
had  heard  of  Mug,  and  Tarumkm,  an  Amos 
coggin  sachem.  Going  further,  to  a  place 
called  Kedonucook,  they  met  with  Indians, 
who  were  very  shy  of  telling  them  any  thing  ; 
which  added  to  their  former  intimation  greatly 
increased  their  fears  ;  but  being  resolved  on 
their  voyage,  they  proceeded  in  their  way 
d.ither,  yet  falling  short  of  the  place  on  pur 
pose,  that  they  might  finish  their  business  with 
them  the  next  day.  When  they  came  to  their 
fort,  they  were  saluted  with  a  volley  of  shot, 
then  brought  into  a  wigwam  where  their  sa 
chems  were  :  Madockawando  sat  as  a  chief, 
who  now  stiles  himself  their  minister.  Being 
set  in  council,  they  made  Assirnmasqua  their 
speaker,  whose  adopted  son  was  the  said  Ma 
dockawando  :  He  told  them  it  was  not  their 
custom,  if  any  came  as  messengers  to  treat 
with  them,  to  seize  upon  their  persons,  as  some 
times  the  Mohawks  did  with  such  as  had  been 
sent  to  them  :  Captain  Davis  and  the  other 
gentleman,  told  them  therein  they  dealt  like 
men  :  answer  was  presently  made  them,  you 
did  otherwise  by  our  men,  when  fourteen 
came  to  treat  with  you,  you  set  a  guard  over 
them,  and  took  away  their  guns;  and  not  only 
so,  but  a  second  time  you  required  our  guns, 
and  demanded  us  to  come  down  unto  you,  or 
else  you  would  kill  us,  which  was  the  cause 
of  our  leaving  both  our  fort  and  our  corn  to 
our  sreat  loss. 

It  was  without  doubt  no  small  trouble  to  their 
minds,  in  a  treaty  with  those  pagans,  here  did 
potuisse,  and  non  potuisse  refcHi :  Yet  to  put 
the  best  constructions  that  might  be  on  such 
irregular  actions,  which  could  not  well  be  jus 
tified,  they  told  them  the  persons  who  had  so 
done,  were  not  within  the  government,  and 
therefore,  though  they  could  not  call  them  to 
an  account  for  so  acting,  yet  they  did  utterly 
disallow  thereof:  we  sent  for  you  to  Pemma- 
<juid,  and  treated  you  kindly,  and  kept  you, 
as  you  know,  from  the  violence  of  the  Eng 
lish;  the  Indians  replied,  we  do  but  inform 
you,  and  will  treat  further  in  the  afternoon  ; 
but  when  the  afternoon  came,  our  two  mes 
sengers  told  them  their  business  was  to  treat 
with  the  Amoscoggin  sachems,  and  that  they 
were  sorry  Squando  was  not  there  ;  then  hav 
ing  confirmed  peace  with  those  eastward  In 
dians  they  entreated  the  Amoscoggin  men  to 
speak,  who  likewise  urged  Tarumkin,  the 
chief  Amoscoggin  sachem  to  speak,  who  after 
some  pause  said  he  had  been  to  the  westward, 
where  he  had  found  many  Indians  unwilling 
for  peace  ;  but  says  I  found  three  sachems 
(whom  he  named  though  those  he  spake  to 
knew  them  not)  willing  to  have  peace  ;  and 
for  my  own  part  I  am  willing  for  peace,  and 
gave  ihem  his  hand  with  protestation  of  his 
continuing  in  friendship  ;  so  did  seven  oreight 
more  of  the  Amoscoggin  men  ;  whose  names 
they  took,  of  whom  Mug  and  Robinhood's  son 
were  two.  After  this  Madockawando  asked 
them  what  they  should  do  for  powder  and 
shot,  when  they  had  eat  up  their  Indian  corn, 
what  they  should  do  for  the  winter,  for  their 


hunting  voyages?  asking  withal,  whether  they 
would  have  them  die,  or  leave  their  country, 
and  go  all  over  to  the  French  ?  Our  messen 
gers  told  him  they  would  do  what  they  could 
with  the  governor ;  some  might  be  allowed 
them  for  necessity  :  He  said  they  had  waited 
long  already,  and  therefore  would  have  them 
now,  say  yea  or  nay,  whether  they  should 
have  powder,  as  formerly  or  not  ]  Our  mes 
sengers  then  replied,  you  yourselves  say 
many  of  the  western  Indians  would  not  have 
peace,  and  therefore  if  we  sell  you  powder, 
and  give  it  to  the  western  men,  what  do  we 
but  cut  our  own  throats  1  Adding  further,  it 
is  not  in  our  power  without  leave,  if  you  should 
wait  ten  years  more,  to  let  you  have  powder; 
at  which  words  they  seemed  much  to  be  offen 
ded. 

But  yet  the  next  day  they  resolved  to  go 
down  with  them  and  speak  with  the  western 
men,  thereby,  if  it  might  be,  to  stop  their  fur 
ther  proceedings. 

So  going  down  with  them  the  next  day, 
they  met  with  some  Indians  who  had  got 
strong  liquor,  with  whom  they  fell  a  drink 
ing  ;  our  messengers  stayed  at  two  places 
for  them,  and  finding  that  still  they  tarried 
behind,  not  knowing  what  further  to  do,  they 
went  home,  it  being  the  sixth  day  of  the 
week ;  but  the  next  night  save  one,  news 
came  to  Kennebeck,  that  the  Indians  had  kil 
led  divers  English  in  Casco,  although  it  was 
not  yet  known  at  Pemmaquid  :  Upon  this 
news  Capt.  Davis  sent  out  one  sentinel  the 
next  night;  the  rest  (such  was  their  security) 
went  all  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  were  all 
like  Laish  surprised  :  Thus  might  it  be  said 
Invadaunt  JEcden  smnmo  (sino)  vinoq ;  sc- 
jndtam.  The  particulars  of  the  surprising  of 
Kennebeck,  and  Arowsick  house,  are  thus  re 
lated  by  such  as  were  acquainted  therewith. 

Upon  the  13th  of  August,  1676,  several 
Indians  repaired  in  the  evening  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Hammond,  an  ancient  inhabitant,  and 
trader  with  the  Indians  upon  Kennebeck  river, 
his  daughter,  or  a  maid  that  was  servant  in 
the  house,  either  naturally  afraid  of  the  na 
tives,  or  else  from  something  she  observed  in 
the  countenance  or  carriage,  manifested  so 
much  fear,  as  made  her  run  out  of  the  house 
to  hide  herself  in  some  place  abroad  ;  the  In 
dians  perceiving  it,  the  more  to  dissemble 
their  treachery,  ran  after  her  and  brought  her 
into  the  house,  telling  her,  (although  they 
could  not  persuade  her  to  believe)  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  them  ;  presently 
after  more  of  the  barbarous  villains  coming 
into  the  house,  she  grew  more  afraid  than  be 
fore,  being  now  more  strongly  persuaded  that 
they  came  on  purpose  to  kill  or  surprise  those 
in  the  family,  whereupon  she  suddenly  made 
an  escape  out  of  the  house,  and  presently 
passed  into  a  field  of  Indian  corn,  whereby 
she  might  the  better  avoid  the  danger  of  any 
pursuer,  and  so  run  across  over  the  land  that 
night,  ten  or  twelve  miles,  to  give  them  no 
tice  that  lived  at  Sheepscot  river;  it  is  said 
that  after  she  got  out,  she  heard  a  noise  in 
the  house  as  if  they  were  fighting  or  scuffing 
within  doors;  but  she  did  not  count  it  wis 
dom  to  go  back  and  see  what  the  matter  was, 
knowing  before  enough  of  their  villainies, 
how  well  soever  her  mistress  (that  was  more 
versed  in  the  trade  of  the  Indians)  might 
think  of  them.  Those  of  Sheepscot  taking 
this  warning,  escaped  away  as  soon  as  they 


could,  leaving  their  cattle  and  dwellings  as  a 
prey  to  the  Indians.  What  befel  master 
Hammond  and  his  family,  is  not  yet  certain 
ly  known:  Reports  pass  up  and  down,  that 
some  who  came  down  the  river  afterwards, 
saw  some  of  the  dead  stripped  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river,  which  make  us  fear  the  worst 
concerning  all  the  rest ;  for  certainly  the 
whole  family,  16  in  number,  were  all  at  that 
time  either  killed  or  carried  away  captive, 
none  save  the  maid  aforesaid  being  known 
to  make  an  escape  to  inform  their  friends, 
like  Job's  messengers,  what  befel  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

The  Indians  having  in  this  manner  surpri 
sed  Mr.  Hammond's  house,  they  pased  down 
the  river  the  same  night,  but  going  by  anoth 
er  house,  they  meddled  not  with  the  people, 
only  turned  their  canoes  adrift,  that  they 
might  not  find  means  afterwards  to  escape 
themselves,  or  help  others  so  to  do:  Possibly 
their  chief  aiming  at  Arowsick  house,  they 
would  not  for  fear  of  being  discovered  make 
any  attempt  upon  a  place  near  by;  where 
fore  the  14th  of  August,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  having  in  the  night,  or  before  break 
of  day,  passed  over  on  the  island  called  Arow 
sick;  several  of  them  undiscovered  lay  hid 
under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  behind  a  great 
rock  near  adjoining,  till  the  sentinel  was  gone 
from  his  place  (who  went  off  it  seems  sooner 
than  he  should,  considering  the  danger)  when 
presently  some  Indians  followed  him  in  al 
the  fort  gate  (as  some  report)  while  others  of 
them  immediately  seized  the  port-holes  there 
of  and  shot  down  all  they  saw  passing  up  and 
down  within  the  walls,  and  so  in  a  little  time 
became  masters  of  the  fort,  and  all  that  was 
within  it :  Capt.  Lake,  joint  owner  with  Ma 
jor  Clark  of  the  whole  island,  hearing  the 
bustle  that  was  below  betwixt  the  Indians  and 
those  that  belonged  to  the  place,  was  strange 
ly  surprised,  yet  himself  with  Capt.  Sylvanus 
Davis  and  two  more,  understanding  that  the 
Indians  had  seized  the  fort,  and  killed  divers 
of  the  English,  apprehending  it  bootless,  or 
rather  heartless  to  stay,  as  not  being  able  to 
stand  upon  their  guard  or  make  any  resist 
ance,  made  a  shift  to  find  a  passage  out  of 
the  back  door,  whereby  they  escaped  to  the 
water  side,  where  they  found  a  canoe,  in 
which  they  all  entered,  and  made  away  toward 
another  island  near  by  :  This  was  not  done 
so  secretly  but  the  Indians  discerned  them  be 
fore  they  were  gone  far  :  four  of  them  there 
fore  hasted  after  those  that  had  escaped  in  an 
other  canoe,  and  corning  within  shot  dischar 
ged  their  guns  upon  them,  whereby  said  Da 
vis  was  badly  wounded  ;  yet  making  haste, 
as  they  generally  use  to  do  that  fly  for  their 
lives,  timor  addidit  altm,  they  got  ashore  be 
fore  the  Indians  overtook  them  ;  itissaidthey 
were  strangely  dispirited,  or  else  they  might 
easily  have  defended  themselves  against  their 
pursuers  :  but  when  once  men's  hearts  are 
sunk  with  fear  and  discouragement  upon  a 
sudden  surprisal,  it  is  hard  to  buoy  them  up, 
to  make  any  resistance.  Capt.  Davis  being 
badly  wounded,  could  neither  trust  to  Ins  legs 
to  fly,  nor  yet  make  use  of  his  hands  to  fight, 
yet  was  strangely  preserved:  Providence  di 
recting  him  to  go  into  the  cleft  of  a  rock  near 
by  the  place  where  he  first  landed  ;  the  Indi 
ans  by  the  glittering  of  the  sunbeams  in  their 
eyes  as  they  came  ashore,  did  not  discern  him; 
so  that  lying  hid  under  the  covert  of  the  hand 
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of  Providence  fur  t\vo  days,  he  at  last  crawled 
a  little  above  the  water  side,  till  he  found  a  ca 
noe,  whereby  he  escaped  with  his  life.  The 
other  two  were  better  footmen,  and  parting 
with  Capt.  Lake,  made  their  escape  ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  the  farther  end  of  the  island, 
and  so  escaped  from  the  Indians,  till  they  found 
means  to  get  off.  Poor  Capt.  Lake,  who  a 
few  hours  before  slept  quietly  in  his  mansion 
house,  surrounded  with  a  strong  fortification, 
defended  with  many  soldiers,  is  now  forced 
to  fly  away  with  none  to  attend  him ;  and  as 
the  awful  hand  of  Providence  ordered  things, 
was  as  some  say,  pursued  by  such  Indians  as 
were  mere  strangers  to  the  place,  that  knew 
not  the  master  from  the  man,  but  by  one  of 
whom  he  was  shot  down,  as  is  supposed  soon 
aftcir  he  came  ashore  :  Lieut.  Davis  heard  two 
guns,  by  which  it  was  thought  and  soon  after 
was  known  to  be  by  an  Indian,  who  hath  since 
confessed  to  Capt.  Davis  that  he  shot  him  that 
day  Arowsick  was  taken,  which  he  intended 
not  to  have  done,  but  that  he  held  up  his  pis 
tol  against  him,  whereas  if  he  had  but  asked 
quarter,  he  should  have  had  his  life.  Capt. 
Lake  was  slam  at  that  time,  although  many 
hopes  were  for  some  time  entertained  that  he 
was  taken  alive,  and  kept  with  other  captives 
amongst  the  Indians  ;  and  it  is  said  the  In 
dians  of  those  parts  did  not  intend  to  kill  him 
if  they  could  have  helped  it :  but  it  was 
known  his  hat  was  seen  upon  an  Indian's  head 
not  long  after,  which  made  his  friends  con 
clude  what  had  befallen  that  good  man,  who 
might  emphatically  be  so  termed,  in  distinc 
tion  from  them  that  may  truly  be  called  just 
men  and  no  more  :  For  it  seems  according  to 
the  just  agreement  betwixt  himself  and  hia  part 
owner  of  Arowsick  Island,  it  was  not  his  turn 
this  yearto  have  been  upon  the  place,  but  such 
was  his  goodness,  that  he  yielded  to  the  desire 
of  his  friend  and  partner,  as  in  his  room  and 
stead  to  take  upon  himself  that  service  in  this 
time  of  danger;  it  is  hoped  his  goodness  in 
future  time  will  not  be  forgotten  by  such  as 
were  any  way  concerned  therein,  or  had  ad 
vantage  thereby. 

This  island  (called  Arowsick,  from  an  In 
dian  so  named  that  formerly  possessed  it,  and 
of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  one  Mr.  Rich 
ards,  who  sold  it  to  Capt.  Lake  and  Major 
Clarke)  lies  up  ten  miles  within  the  mouth  of 
Kennebeck  river ;  it  is  some  miles  in  length 
and  contains  many  thousand  acres  of  very 
good  land  ;  where  meadow  and  arable  ground 
are  m  a  good  proportion  well  suited  togeth 
er.  Within  the  fort  aforesaid,  were  many 
convenient  buildings  for  several  officers,  as 
well  fur  wares  and  trading,  as  habitations :  six 
several  edifices  are  said  to  have  been  there 
erected.  The  warehouse  at  that  time  was 
well  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  goods  ;  be 
sides  a  mill  and  other  accomodations  and 
dwellings,  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  and  man 
sion  house  ;  some  inhabitants  of  which  hard 
ly  made  their  escape  upon  the  first  surprisal 
of  the  fort. 

All  which  considered,  the  loss  that  befel 
the  proprietors  at  the  surprisal  of  this  island, 
seems  to  be  very  great,  valued  at  many  thou 
sands;  but  those  that  were  the  owners,  with 
others  of  late  times,  have  found  from  their 
own  experience,  what  Solomon  said  of  old, 
there  is  a  time  to  get,  and  a  time  to  lose,  a 
time  to  keep  and  a  time  to  cast  away  ;  a  time 
to  break  down  as  well  as  a  time  to  build  up. 


The  persons  killed  and  taken  at  Kennebeck, 
at  Mr.  Hammond's  and  at  Arowsick,  are  said 
to  be  53. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  sad  disaster,  all  the 
plantations  of  the  English  in  those  parts  were 
soon  after  left,  and  forsaken  by  degrees.  All 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kennebeck  ri 
ver,  Sheepscot  river,  Sagadahock,  arid  Da- 
manicottee,  fearing  to  be  served  in  the  same 

way,  fled    to  the  islands  of  cape  Bonawairon 

i  • 

and  Damanl's  cove. 

On  the  second  day  at  night  a  post  was 
sent  to  Pemmaquid  to  inform  them  of  what 
had  happened,  who  being  but  eight  or  ten 
men,  had  a  mind  to  go  on  the  island  called 
Monhiggon,  having  secured  the  best  of  their 
goods,  but  the  wind  taking  them  short,  they 
were  forced  to  turn  into  Damanl's  cove 
where  they  found  Mr.  Wiswall,  and  Mr.  Col- 
licot;  there  they  laboured  two  days  to  settle 
a  garrison;  but  through  the  mutinous  dispo 
sition  of  the  people,  and  the  want  of  provi 
sion  nothing  could  be  done  to  secure  the  Is 
land,  so  that  it  was  soon  deserted.  From 
thence  they  went  to  Monhiggon,  resolving- 
there  to  tarry  till  they  heard  from  Boston, 
from  whence  Mr.  Collicott  and  Mr  Wiswall 
promised  to  do  their  utmost  endeavour  to 
send  help.  There  they  settled  three  guards 
and  appointed  25  to  watch  every  night  not 
knowing  but  that  the  Indians  might  come 
every  hour.  Butcontinuing  there  a  fortnight, 
and  finding  no  relief  like  to  come,  and  seeing 
11  the  country  burnt  round  about,  (for  after 
they  had  got  all  that  could  be  saved  from 
Pemmaquid,  they  saw  all  the  other  islands, 
Windgin's,  Corbin's  sound,  New-Harbour, 
and  Pemmaquid,  all  on  fire  in  two  hours 
time)  then  considering  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  they  found  no  boats  could  be  sent  to 
sea  for  fear  of  weakening  the  island,  and  that 
most  of  those  who  were  on  it  were  strangers, 
coasters,  and  such  as  came  from  the  main  and 
ready  to  be  gone  upon  every  occasion,  they 
laid  an  embargo  for  one  week;  after  which  a 
letter-was  received  from  Major  Clarke,  desi 
ring  their  assistance  in  inquiring  after  Capt. 
Lake,  if  alive,  saying,  what  could  be  had  at 
Kennebeck,  &c.  but  intimating  nothing  of 
any  help  like  to  come  ;  besides,  those  that 
brought  the  letter  told  them  it  was  in  vain  to 
expect  any  help  from  Boston,  it  being  ques 
tioned  there  what  they  had  to  do  with  those 
parts.  Upon  which  the  inhabitants  consid 
ered,  that  if  they  should  tarry  there  and  spend 
all  their  provision  and  neither  be  able  to  go 
to  sea,  nor  yet  to  live  or  be  safe  ashore  for 
want  of  help,  it  were  better  for  them  to  re 
move  while  they  had  something  to  live  upon, 
and  seek  employment  elsewhere;  so  by  con 
sent  they  resolved  forthwith  to  transport  them 
selves  and  what  they  had  saved  of  their  goods, 
to  some  place  of  security,  so  they  sailed  the 
first  opportunity,  some  for  Piscataqua,  some 
for  Boston,  and  some  for  Salem,  at  one  of 
which  places  they  all  safely  arrived. 

Having  thus  escaped  at  first,  as  Lot  out  of 
Sodom,  but  not  counting  themselves  safe  in 
that  Zoar,  where  for  a  little  while  they  made 
out  to  hide  their  heads,  till  they  might  escape 
to  some  sure  place,  there  waiting  for  better 
times,  when  they  may  with  peace  and  quiet 
ness  return  to  their  former  habitations,  or  seek 
some  other  elsewhere. 

When  the  aforesaid  exploits  were  done  by 
the  Indians  about  Casco  bay,  several  of  the 


'English  removed  to  Jewell's  island,  where 
they  hoped  to  be  more  secure  from  the  In 
dians,  but  the  barbarous  enemy  finding  so  little 
resistance  made  against  them  on  the  main 
land,  a  considerable  party  of  them  came  with 
their  canoes  to  destroy  the  island,  also,  about 
three  weeks  after  the  aforementioned  mischiefs. 

There  was  a  fortified  house  upon  the  said 
island,  where  the  English  that  either  kept 
upon  the  island,  or  repaired  thither,  hoped  to 
secure  themselves.  But  at  that  time  .the  In 
dians  assaulted  the  place  many  of  the  English 
were  absent,  and  few  left  in  the  garrison  but 
women  and  children.  Some  were  gone  to 
other  places  to  fetch  Indian  corn,  others  were 
in  a  boat  employed  about  fish,  amongst 
whom  was  one  Richard  Pots  with  two  more. 
The  wife  of  said  Pots  was  washing  by  the 
water  side  where  she  was  surprised  with  her 
children;  and  carried  away  in  sight  of  her  hus 
band,  who  was  not  a  litr.le  distressed  at  that 
sad  spectacle,  but  was  incapable  of  affbrdinn- 
any  relief  either  to  his  wife  or  children.  One 
of  the  little  innocents  espying  his  father  in  the 
boat,  ran  into  the  water,  calling  out  for 
help  ;  but  an  Indian  was  running  after  him  to 
catch  him  up  ;  the  poor  man  in  great  agony, 
being  within  gun  shot,  was  about  to  fire  upon 
the  Indian,  but  fearing  he  might  wound  or  per 
haps  kill  his  child,  which  the  villain  had  sei 
zed  and  was  carrying  off,  he  forbore,  choosinc 
rather  to  have  him  carried  away  alive,  than 
expose  him  to  the  loss  of  his  life  or  limbs,  by 
shooting  at  the  Indian. 

It  is  said  some  of  the  Indians  were  killed 
by  those  in  the  garrison;  it  is  mentioned  that  a 
'ad  at  one  shot  killed  two  or  three  of  them ; 
some  guns  were  found  afterwards  under  the 
fort,  which  were  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  some  of  the  Indians  that  were  killed.  Some 
that  were  abroad  when  the  fort  was  assaulted, 
desperately  broke  in  through  the  Indians, 
whereby  at  the  last  many  people  were  pre 
served. — Some  flying  away  to  Jewell's  is 
land,  in  a  canoe  toward  Richmond's  island, 
met  with  a  ketch,  to  which  they  made  known 
the  distress  the  people  were  in,  thereupon 
went  to  the  place  and  took  all  the  people  they 
found  there,  and  carried  them  off  to  a  place 
of  more  safety.  Yet  there  were  several  per 
sons  said  to  be  killed  and  carried  away  at 
that  time,  viz.  three  men,  who  were  known 
to  be  killed,  two  woman  and  two  children  that 
are  supposed  to  be  yet  alive,  though  in  the 
enemy's  power. 

From  thence  they  went  to  Spurwinks, 
where  they  assaulted  one  place,  or  more,  and 
carried  another  away  captive.  Amongst  those 
that  were  in  danger  of  surprisal,  one  that 
could  not  run  hid  himself  in  a  garden  of  cab 
bages,  so  that  he  was  not  found,  yet  was  very 
near  them,  for  he  overheard  several  questions 
they  asked  him  they  took  ;  by  which  means 
he  was  the  better  enabled  afterward  to  pro- 
vent  the  danger  two  more  were  coming  into, 
for  the  poor  fellow  they  had  taken,  told  them 
that  one  Gendal  and  another  man,  were  to  come 
that  wav  bvand  by  ;  whereupon  this  man  that 
hid  himself,  meetingGendal  and  the  otherman, 
gave  them  notice  of  the  danger,  whereby  they 
were  delivered  out  of  the  snare  for  that  time. 
Not  long  after  Mr.  Gendal  fell  into  their 
hands  as  shall  hereafterbe  related.  Within  a 
while  after  the  same  time,  another  fatal  acci 
dent  befel  six  or  seven  persons  belonging  to 
Casco:  For  upon  the  23d  of  September,  some 
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persons  that  belonged  to  a  sloop  and  a  shal 
lop,  that  were  pressed  into  the  service  (one 
reason  of  which  was  to  prevent  their  strag 
gling,  they  being  persons  that  belonged  to 
those  parts  about  Casco)  were  over  desirous 
to  save  some  of  their  provision,  to  which  end 
they  first  made  their  address  to  Capt.  Ha- 
thorne,  (under  whom  they  were  ordered  to 
serve)  desiring  they  might  be  released  ;  the 
captain  told  them  he  could  not  do  it,  but  desi 
red  them  to  have  patience  for  a  while ; 
they  told  him  they  must  and  would  go,  else 
their  families  would  starve  at  ho  rue  ;  the  cap 
tain  told  them  further  of  the  danger,  and  bid 
them  not  stir  at  their  peril.  However,  go 
they  would,  and  soon  after  went  to  Mount- 
joy's  island  to  fetch  sheep  where  they  landed 
seven  men  ;  but  the  Indians  fell  upon  them, 
when  they  betook  themselves  to  the  ruins  of 
a  stone  house,  where  they  defended  them 
selves  as  long  as  they  could  ;  but  at  last 
they  were  all  destroyed  either  with  stones 
cast  in  upon  them  or  with  the  enemies'  shot, 
except  one  who,  though  at  the  first  it  was  ho 
ped  his  wounds  were  not  mortal,  yet  soon  after 
died  thereof.  Amongst  these  was  one  George 
Felt,  much  lamented,  who  had  been  more 
active  than  any  man  in  those  parts  against  the 
Indians,  but  at  last  he  lost  his  own  life  amongst 
them,  in  this  too  desperate  adventure. 

The  Indians  growing  more  bold  by  these 
attempts  in  those  remote  places,  drew  down 
nearer  towards  Piscataqua,  for  not  long  after 
a  party  of  them  came  upon  cape  Nidduck, 
where  they  killed  and  carried  away  all  the  in 
habitants  of  a  few  scattering  houses,  to  the 
number  of  seven  in  all  ;  and  such  was  their 
savage  cruelty  exercised  in  this  place,  as  is 
not  usual  to  be  heard  of,  for  having  dashed 
out  the  brains  of  a  poor  woman  that  gave  suck, 
they  nailed  the  young  child  to  the  dead  body 
of  his  mother,  which  was  found  sucking  in 
that  awful  manner,  when  the  people  came  to 
the  place.  The  day  oefore  a  man  and  his 
wife  were  killed  at  Wells,  and  two  more  soon 
after.  On  the  12th  of  October  following  near 
100  of  the  Indians  made  an  assault  upon  Black 
point,  all  the  inhabitants  being  gathered  into 
one  fortified  place  upon  that  point,  which  a 
few  hands  might  have  defended  ;  but  as  it 
seems  one  called  Musrg,  was  the  leader  of  the 
Indians,  one  that  had  from  a  child  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  English,  and  had  lived 
gome  years  in  English  families,  who  though 
a  cunning  fellow,  and  had  succeeded  much  in 
his  attempts,  but  as  this  time  shewed  more 
courtesy  to  the  English,  than  according  to  for 
mer  outrages  could  be  expected  from  any  of 
those  barbarous  miscreants,  and  was  willing 
to  make  offer  of  a  treaty  to  Mr.  Josselin,  chief 
of  the  garrison,  to  whom  the  said  Mugg  prom 
ised  liberty  for  all  that  were  there  to  depart 
with  their  goods  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
place  :  The  said  Josselin  reports  that  when 
he  came  back  from  his  treating  with  Mugg, 
that  all  the  people  were  fled  away  out  of  the 
garrison,  having  carried  awav  their  goods  by 
water  before  his  return,  insomuch  that  having 
none  but  his  household  servants  to  stand  by 
him,  he  was  capable  of  making  no  resistance, 
and  so  surrendered. 

When  people  have  once  been  frighted  with 
reports  and  sense  of  danger,  they  are  ready  to 
fly  away  like  a  hare  before  the  hunter  or  his 
hounds;  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
affirmed  he  saw  250  Indians,  which  was  more 


by  an  hundred  than  any  body  else  ever  saw 
near  the  fort.  But  when  a  place  is  consigned 
to  ruin,  every  thing  they  take  in  hand  shall 
tend  that  way. 

The  loss  of  Black  point  was  accompanied 
with  another  sad  accident  that  happened  about 
the  same  time  at  Richmond's  island:  Foryoung 
Mr.  Fryer,  with  some  others  at  Piscataqua,  to 
whom  it  seemed  grievous  that  the  Indians 
should  make  all  that  spoil  in  every  place  in 
those  plantations,  ventured,  upon  the  great 
importunity  of  Mr.  Gendal,  with  a  ketch,  to 
try  what  they  could  save  of  such  things  as  the 
Indians  had  left;  but  things  were  so  ordered, 
that  before  they  had  loaded  their  ketch,  com 
ing  too  near  the  stage  head,  they  presently 
found  themselves  in  danger  of  a  surprisal;  for 
part  of  their  company  being  ashore,  seized  by 
the  Indians,  or  in  danger  thereof,  whom  they 
were  not  willing  to  leave  behind;  and  besides 
the  wind  blowing  in  hard  upon  them  they 
could  not  get  out  of  the  harbour,  but  were  for 
ced  to  abide  the  danger  of  an  assault,  the 
Indians  getting  many  of  them  into  the  stage 
head,  annoyed  them  so  fast  with  their  shot 
that  not  a  man  of  them  was  able  to  look  above 
deck,  but  he  was  in  dangerof  beingshotdown; 
amongst  the  rest  Mr.  James  Fryer  venturing 
too  much  in  view  of  the  enemy,  received  a 
wound  in  his  knee,  which  appeared  not  dan 
gerous  at  first,  but  for  want  of  better  looking 
to  than  could  be  found  amongst  that  black 
regiment,  into  whose  hands  he  soon  after  fell, 
it  proved  mortal  unto  him  within  a  few  days 
after  ;  he  being  by  a  strange  accident  brought 
home  to  his  father's  house  at  the  great  island 
in  Piscataqua.  Mr.  Fryer  being  thus  woun 
ded  the  rest  of  the  company  defended  them 
selves  for  a  while  with  much  courage  and 
resolution  till  they  were  brought  to  the  sad 
choice  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these 
three  bad  masters,  the  fire,  the  water,  or  the 
barbarous  heathen,  to  whom  at  last  they 
thought  it  best  to  yield  in  hopes  of  liberty 
afterwards,  at  least  of  lengthening  out  their 
lives  a  little  longer  for  the  Indians  had  man 
ned  out  a  canoe  with  several  hands  to  cut 
their  cable,  and  others  stood  ready  within  the 
defence  of  the  stage  head,  by  which  means 
the  vessel  after  the  cable  was  cut,  soon  drove 
ashore ;  and  then  it  was  threatened  to  be 
presently  burnt,  if  they  did  not  all  yield,  to 
which  they  all  at  last  consented. 

The  Indians,  how  barbarous  soever  in  their 
own  nature,  yet  civilly  treated  their  prisoners, 
and  upon  farther  discourse  sent  two  of  them 
to  Piscataqua,  to  give  them  there  an  opportu 
nity  to  ransom  their  friends.  The  persons 
sent  home  to  procure  a  ransom,  were  to  re 
turn  with  such  quantity  of  goods  as  the  In 
dians  had  desired,  by  such  a  precise  time;  but 
they  that  brought  the  things  for  their  ransom, 
coming  a  day  or  two  before  the  time,  when 
those  that  sent  them  was  gone  up  the  river  at 
Black  point,  and  not  returned:  Some  other 
Indians  waiting  for  such  an  opportunity,  sei 
zed  the  goods,  at  least  that  part  which  they 
most  desired,  and  through  mistake,  killing  one 
of  the  three  men  that  brought  them,  dismissed 
the  other  two,  without  return  of  the  prisoners 
as  was  expected. 

As  to  what  happened  afterwards  we  are 
yet  much  in  the  dark,  and  for  the  present  can 
write  but  by  guess  :  For  within  a  few  days 
after  the  return  of  Mr.  Gendal,  and  the  other 
man  that  went  to  carry  the  ransom,  before 


the  1st  of  November,  Mugg  himself  came  to 
Piscataqua,  bringing  Mr.  James  Fryer,  who 
soon  after  died  of  his  wound  ;  one  of  the  pris 
oners  along  with  him  complaining  that  with 
out  his  knowledge  some  of  the  Indians  had 
seized  what  was  sent  for  the  ransom  of  the 
rest,  promising  upon  his  faith,  that  he  would 
make  good  his  word  for  the  sending  home  all 
the  prisoners,  and  offered  also  in  the  name  of 
the  other  Indians  to  confirm  a  new  peace  with 
the  English  for  the  future.  The  major  gen 
eral  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  was  then  at 
Piscataqua,  but  not  willing  to  transact  a  mat 
ter  of  that  nature  and  moment  by  his  sole  au 
thority,  ordered  the  said  Mugg  (supposed  to 
be  the  chief  leader  of  the  Indians)  to  be  car 
ried  down  to  Boston  to  the  governor  and 
council  there,  to  conclude  the  business,  with 
whom  he  soon  after  agreed  upon  a  firm  peace 
with  the  English  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
name  of  Madockawando  the  chief  of  all  the 
Indians  in  the  eastern  parts  about  Penobscot, 
engaging  also  to  remain  himself  as  hostage, 
aboard  the  vessel  (in  which  he  was  sent  home 
from  Boston,  the  21st  November  following) 
until  the  prisoners  (which  are  said  to  be  fifty 
or  sixty)  that  they  have  still  in  their  hands  be 
sent  home,  and  the  rest  of  the  articles  per 
formed;  the  issue  of  which  we  as  yet  wait  to 
hear  in  God's  good  time,  this  12th  day  of 
December  following,  1676,  when  they  there 
have  made  an  end  of  the  reckoning,  it  is  ho 
ped  we  may  have  our  rights  again. 

There  are  two  principal  actors  amongst 
the  Indians  that  have  all  along  promoted  these 
designs  amongst  them,  one  named  Squando, 
sagamore  of  Saco,  and  the  aforementioned 
Madockawando,  the  chief  commander  of  the 
Indians  eastward  about  Penobscot,  who  are 
said  to  be  by  them  that  know  them,  a  strange 
kind  of  moralized  savages;  grave  and  serious 
in  their  speech  and  carriage  and  not  without 
some  show  of  a  kind  of  religion,  which  no 
doubt  but  they  have  learned  from. the  prince 
of  darkness  (by  help  of  some  papist  in  those 
parts)  that  can  transform  himself  into  an  an 
gel  of  light,  under  that  shape  the  better  to 
carry  on  the  designs  of  his  kingdom.  It  is 
said  also,  they  pretend  to  have  some  visions 
and  revelations,  by  which  they  have  been 
commanded  to  worship  the  great  God,  and 
not  to  work  on  the  Lord's  day.  We  know- 
where  that  fountain  hath  its  rise,  that  sendeth 
forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  and  bitter  wa 
ters;  and  from  whence  their  hearts  are  inspi 
red,  that  join  blessing  of  God  with  cursing 
and  killing  his  servants. 

It  is  reported  by  some  that  came  lately 
from  those  parts,  that  the  Indians  there  as  yet 
refuse  to  have  any  peace  with  the  English, 
and  will  not  as  yet  return  any  of  our  captive 
friends  till  God  speak  to  the  aforesaid  enthu 
siasts,  that  are  their  leaders,  that  they  should 
no  longer  make  war  with  us,  and  the  like. 

But  not  to  trouble  ourselves  farther  with 
those  ministers  of  Satan,  or  those  that  are  ac 
tuated  by  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  who 
possibly  since  their  delusions  are  but  twofold 
more  the  children  of  hell  than  they  were  be 
fore.  We  know  better  how  to  understand 
the  mind  of  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  than  to  depend  on  such  lying  oracles. 

That  God  who  hath  at  present  turned  their 
hearts  to  hate  his  people,  and  deal  subtly 
with  his  servants,  we  hope  in  time,  will  either 
turn  the  stream,  and  cause  them  to  deal 
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friendly  and  sincerely  with  his  people  as 
heretofore,  or  give  us  an  opportunity  to  de 
stroy  them. 

In  the  next  place  it  remains,  that  some  ac 
count  bo  given  of  our  forces,  under  Capt.  Ha- 
thorne,  and  of  their  several  expeditions  into 
the  eastern  parts,  since  the  middle  of  Septem 
ber  last  j  first  up  towards  Casco,  by  the  sea 
side,  then  afterwards  through  the  woods,  di 
rectly  northward,  toward  Ossapy  and  Pig- 
wauchet,  in  hopes  to  have  found  the  enemy  at 
their  head  quarters. 

Upon  the  first  report  of  those  devastations 
and  spoils  that  had  been  made  by  fire  and 
sword  in  those  eastern  plantations  it  was  jud 
ged  necessary  to  send  some  forces  that  way 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  current  o  those  outra 
ges,  before  the  remainder  of  the  southern  In 
dians  could  have  an  opportunity  to  join  with 
them:  To  that  end  about  130  English,  with 
forty  Indians,  were  despatched  away  into 
those  parts,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
William  Hathorne,  Capt.  Still,  and  Capt. 
Hunting,  who  were  to  join  with  such  as  could 
be  raised  in  those  parts,  under  Major  Wald- 
ern  and  Capt.  Frost.  After  they  had  surpri 
sed  the  Indians  that  flocked  into  those  parts, 
(as  was  related  before)  which  was  done  upon 
the  6th  of  September,  1676,  Capt.  Hathorne, 
who  was  commander  in  chief,  marched  the 
forces  by  the  sea  side,  towards  Casco  :  For 
at  that  time  they  were  upon  some  demur 
whether  to  march  directly  to  ward  Ossapy  and 
Pigwauchet,  where  the  head  quarters  of  the 
enemy  was  supposed  to  be,  or  else  to  march 
directly  toward  Casco  bay  where  they  heard 
parties  of  the  enemy  were  daily  spoiling  the 
plantations  of  the  English;  the  last  it  was 
judged  the  most  expedient  to  try  if  they  could 
not  meet  with  some  parties  of  the  enemy 
amongst  those  plantations  near  the  sea  side, 
by  that  means  at  least  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  more  mischief,  if  they  could  not  find  an 
opportunity  to  fall  upon  some  of  them  and 
destroy  them ;  but  their  time  was  not  yet 
come,  nor  were  all  the  desolations  as  yet  ac 
complished,  which  God  had  a  purpose  to 
bring  about  by  their  means:  For  notwithstan 
ding  there  was  a  sufficient  force  to  have  sup 
pressed  all  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  if  they 
had  been  many  more  than  they  were,  yet  be 
ing  emboldened  and  grown  subtle  by  their  for 
mer  successes,  they  had  so  dispersed  them 
selves  all  about  the  woods  in  those  parts,  that 
when  our  forces  were  in  one  place,  they 
would  be  in  another,  and  so  did  much  mis 
chief  thereabouts,  while  our  soldiers  were  out 
after  them:  For  after  they  had  by  several 
steps  in  ten  days  time  got  to  Casco  from  Ne- 
wechewannick  (about  the  9th  of  September] 
they  marched  to  Wells  and  from  Wells  to 
Winter  harbour,  and  so  from  thence  to  Black 
point  they  passed  by  water,  and  then  arrived 
at  Casco  bay,  about  the  20th  of  September 
yet  about  that  very  time  were  several  of  the 
English  cut  off" at  Mountjoy's  island,  and  that 
in  sight  of  our  forces,  when  they  were  not 
able  to  corne  at  them  for  want  of  boats  the 
island  lying  two  leagues  off  in  the  bay;  this 
happened  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  as  was 
said  before,  and  within  two  days  after  anoth 
er  party  of  the  enemy  were  doing  mi?chief 
at  Wells  and  cape  Niuduck,  and  yet  esca 
ped  away  when  they  had  done. 

Nor  could  our  forces  in  all  the  expedition 
meet  with  any  of  them  but  t\\  o  ;  one  of  which 


soon  after  he  was  taken  was  let  go  by  the 
reachery  or  carelessness  of  them  that  held 
lim.  For  when  our  forces  were  come  with- 
n  a  few  miles  of  the  hither  side  of  Casco  bay, 
some  of  our  Natick  Indians  under  Blind  Will 
a  Sagamore  of  Piscataqua,  who  went  in  com- 
>any  with  8  of  his  men,  supposed  to  be  good 
illots  for  the  places  more  eastward)  met  with 
some  of  the  enemy,  and  laid  hold  of  a  couple 
)f  them ;  justice  was  done  to  one  of  them  ; 
he  other,  although  he  was  led  by  two  of 
[31ind  Will's  Indians,  they  made  shift  to  let 
who  escaping,  got  over  a  river  and  gave 
notice  to  the  Indians  who  were  on  the  other 
-ide,  and  were  heard  but  a  little  before 
threshing  in  a  barn  that  belonged  to  Anthony 
Bracket,  whom  they  had  lately  surprised. 
Another  disappointment  our  forces  met  with 
about  the  same  time :  for  when  Capt.  Ha- 
.horne  was  up  at  Casco  bay  with  his  soldiers, 
ic  never  could  come  up  with  the  Indians, 
either  through  want  of  skill  in  them  that  were 
lis  scouts,  or  rather  want  of  faithfulness  in 
one  that  should  have  been  his  guide,  who  had 
got  his  living  by  trading  with  the  Indians, 
therefore  seemed  unwilling  to  have  the  brood 
of  them  destroyed,  as  was  known  afterwards; 
and  by  that  means  a  party  of  the  enemy  es 
caped  the  hands  of  our  soldiers.  Yet  it  pleas 
ed  God  at  one  time  to  bring  the  forlorn  of 
our  forces  upon  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who 
espying  the  English  presently  fled  away  into 
the  woods  like  so  many  wild  deers;  yet  one 
of  them,  viz.  J.  Sampson,  who  had  been  of 
the  company  that  killed  Robinson  the  year 
before,  was  by  the  special  hand  of  divine  jus 
tice,  suffered  to  fall  by  some  of  our  forces ; 
he  was  a  very  lusty,  stout  man,  and  one  that 
was  armed  with  several  sorts  of  weapons,  but 
there  is  no  weapon  shall  defend  them  whom 
death  hath  a  commission  to  destroy  ;  there  is 
no  ransom  in  that  war.  The  rest  of  the  In 
dians  that  were  scattered  about  Casco  bay 
having  discovered  our  forces  made  their  es 
cape;  but  we  hope  their  time  is  short,  anc 
that  God  will  find  some  way  to  cut  off  the 
bloody  and  deceitful  enemies  of  his  people, 
and  not  suffer  them  to  live  out  half  their  days, 

But  by  one  such  accident  or  other,  our  sol 
diers  could  not  meet  with  any  of  them  that  hac 
done  the  mischief  in  those  parts.  While  our 
forces  lay  about  Casco  bay,  a  small  party  of 
theenemy  came  down  upon  the  borders  of  the 
town  of  Wells,  where  they  lay  in  ambush 
near  a  garrison  house  at  one  end  of  the  town 
and  shot  Mr.  James  Gouge  from  his  horse 
on  Lord's  day,  Sept  24th,  as  he  was  going 
home  from  meeting,  and  then  knocked  down 
his  wife,  giving  her  several  wounds  with  their 
hatchets  about  the  head,  of  which  she  diet 
in  three  days  after. 

The  next  day,  Sept.  25th,  the  same  party 
being  not  more  than  seven  in  number,  went 
toward  York,  and  surprised  Capt.  Nidduck 
in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  killing  most  ol 
the  poor  people  belonging  thereunto.  Some 
of  their  neighbours  hearing  the  guns,  came  to 
their  rescue;  the  Indians  being  on  the  further 
side  of  the  river,  dared  them  to  come  over  anc 
fight  with  them  man  to  man,  using  many  re 
proachful  expressions,  and  making  a  shot  a 
them,  which  some  of  the  company  not  being 
able  to  bear,  did  very  resolutely  adventure 
through  the  river  after  them;  but  they  were 
not  willing  to  try  the  valour  of  the  English 
when  they  perceived  they  found  a  way  to 


>as3  over  the  river  upon  them,  but  returned 
jack  toward  Wells,  where  they  killed  one 
jreorge  Farrow,  September  27th,  as  he  was 
oo  carelessly  venturing  to  his  house  without 
any  company.  These  things  happened  while 
ur  forces  were  at  Casco,  when-  they  tarried 
seven  or  eight  days ;  and  hearing  of  these 
utrages  committed  in  some  of  those  places 
which  they  left  behind  them,  and  not  being 
able  to  meet  with  any  of  them  in  the  place 
ivhere  they  were,  they  returned  back  toward 
Wells  and  York ;  but  the  Indians  were  esca- 
>ed  away  into  the  woods  after  their  cornpan- 
>ns  before  they  came  there.  Our  soldiers 
laving  thus  spent  much  time  and  pains  in  a 
Vuitless  expedition  toward  Casco,  resolved  to 
venture  another  march  after  them  up  towards 
Jssapy,  supposing  they  might  by  that  time  be 
jrawn  homewards  towards  their  winter  quar- 
ers;  orelse  that  they  might  destroy  what  they 
lad  left  behind  them,  to  prevent  their  harbour- 
ng  there  for  the  future  :  But  it  seemed  good  to 
mm,  who  by  his  sovereign  power  and  infinite 
wisdom  ordereth  all  events  and  purposes 
wherein  his  people  or  others  are  concerned) 
to  disappoint  all  endeavours  used  at  that  time 
'or  the  suppressing  of  the  enemy,  or  putting 
any  stop  to  their  wonted  successes ;  for  3oon 
after  our  forces  were  returned  back  from 
asco,  news  was  brought  of  the  surprisal  of 
Black  point,  on  the  12th  of  October,  as  was 
mentioned  before;  which  notwithstanding  it 
was  judged  more  advisable  to  venture  and 
proceed  on  with  the  expedition  towards  Os 
sapy,  (whither  it  was  supposed  by  this  time 
the  greatest  number  of  them  were  retired) 
rather  than  to  return  back  again  to  recover 
Black  point,  where  was  nothing  to  be  expec 
ted  but  an  empty  fort,  and  some  deserted 
houses,  which  it  seems  the  Indians  had  forsa 
ken  by  that  time.  And  besides,  that  other 
forces  were  about  the  same  time  ordered  to 
repair  thither,  sufficient  for  the  repairing  and 
securing  the  place,  with  what  else  was  left 
remaining  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  :  And 
likewise  several  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
garrison  the  towns  thereabouts,  to  prevent 
them  from  making  any  further  assault  upon 
them.  However,  they  were  so  far  embol 
dened  by  the  taking  of  Black  point,  and  the 
ketch  at  Richmond  island  that  a  party  of  them 
came  the  very  next  week  after  tosvards 
Wells,  hoping  to  attain  that,  and  all  the  towns 
and  places  between  Casco  bay  and  Piscata 
qua,  as  they  had  done  Black  point:  For  a 
party  of  them  under  Mugg  their  chief  leader, 
brought  Mr.  Gendal  along  with  them  to 
Wells,  where  they  summoned  the  first  gar- 
trison  at  the  town's  end.  To  facilitate  the 
business,  they  sent  the  said  Gendal  as  their 
agent  or  messenger  to  move  them  to  surren 
der  without  hazarding  an  onset;  but  the 
people  were  not  so  despondent  as  to  \  ield 
up  the  place  upon  so  slight  an  occasion; 
which  when  the  enemy  discerned,  they  soon 
drew  off,  after  they  had  done  some  little 
mischief  to  the  inhabitants;  for  first  they 
killed  Isaac  Littlefit-ld  not  far  from  the  gar 
rison;  it  is  said  they  would  willingly  have 
had  him  yield  himself  prisoner,  but  he  re 
fusing,  they  shot  him  down,  yet  they  were 
so  civil  as  to  suffer  his  friends  to  fetch  away 
his  body  without  offering  any  further  act  of 
inhumanity  to  it,  or  hostility  towards  those 
that  carried  it  off. 

An  old  man  called  Cross,  was  likewise  kil- 
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led  by  them  about  the  same  time  ;  and  anoth 
er  whose  name  was  Jacob  Bigford,  belong 
ing  to  the  garrison,  was  so  badly  wounded 
that  he  died  soon  after.  Thirteen  head  of 
neat  cattle  were  also  killed  by  them,  out  of 
which  (through  haste)  they  only  took  the 
tongues  leaving  the  bodies  whole  to  the  own 
ers,  unless  it  was  the  leg  of  one  of  them, 
which  was  also  taken  away. 

Tins  was  all  the  mischief  done  by  them 
after  the  taking  of  Black  point.  The  inhabi 
tants  of  \Vinter  harbour,  near  adjoining 
thereto,  being  alarmed  with  the  surprisal  of 
the  other  place,  fled  away  with  their  goods 
for  a  lirae  until  they  heard  the  enemy  were 
moved  farther  eastward,  and  then  it  is  said 
they  returned  to  their  place  again.  In  this 
posture  have  things  remained  ever  since  in 
those  eastern  plantations  between  Piscataqua 
and  Casco  bay. 

But  our  forces  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Hat  home  and  Capt.  Still,  having  at  last  ob 
tained  all  things  necessary  for  a  winter  march 
into  the  woods,  did  upon  the  first  of  Novem 
ber  following,  set  out  towards  Ossapv,  where, 
after  four  days  march  of  a  very  difficult  way, 
over  many  rivers,  not  easy  to  pass  at  that 
tune  of  the  year,  they  arrived;  but  found  not 
an  Indian  either  there  or  in  the  way  as  they 
marched  along.  The  Indians  belonging  to 
those  parts  had  not  many  years  before,  hired 
some  English  traders  to  build  them  a  fort  for 
their  security  against  the  Mohawks,  which 
was  built  very  strong  for  that  purpose,  four 
teen  feet  high,  with  flankers  at  each  corner  ; 
but  this  time  the  soldiers  intending  to  disap 
point  them  of  their  refuge,  made  fuel  thereof, 
which  at  that  time  was  very  needful  for  our 
people  who  had  marched  many  miles  through 
a  deep  snow  m  a  very  cold  season,  when  they 
could  hardly  keep  from  freezingas  they  passed 
along,  so  early  in  the  winter.  None  of  the 
enemy  being  to  be  found  there  in  the  strongest 
fort,  it  was  not  counted  worth  while  for  all 
the  company  to  march  any  farther ;  where 
fore  a  small  party  being  sent  up  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  farther  northward  amongst  the 
woods,  where  as  they  passed  along  they  met 
with  many  vast  lakes,  (supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  sharpness  of  the  cold  in  that  side 
of  the  country)  making  the  place  scarce  habi 
table  for  any  besides  those  savages  that  used 
to  hunt  thereabouts  for  moose  in  the  winter, 
and  beaver  in  the  summer;  but  at  this  time 
it  is  supposed  they  were  all  gone  lower,  to 
wards  the  sea  side,  to  share  the  spoils  of  the 
English  plantations  lately  surprised  by  them, 
which  is  all  the  reward  they  have  met  with, 
who  in  former  years  for  the  sake  of  a  little  lucre 
by  U-affie  widi  them,  have  run  themselves 
there  into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction,  either 
by  irregular  dealing  with  them  or  by  their 
too  much  confidence  in  their  deceitful  friend 
ship. 

The  9th  of  November,  our  forces  having 
spent  nine  days  in  this  service,  returned  safe 
to  Neweche  wan  nick  from  whence  they  set 
forth  at  first,  having  run  more  hazard  of  their 
limbs  by  the  sharpness  of  the  frost,  than  of 
their  lives  by  any  assault  from  their  enemies. 
There  was  a  great  probability  that  the  de 
sign  might  have  had  some  good  effect  if  Mugg 
did  not  much  abuse  those  he  fled  unto,  with  prof 
fer  of  peace  ;  for  he  told  them  that  there  were 
about  an  hundred  about  Ossapy  not  many 
days  before.  But  it  becomes  us  to  look  be 


yond  second  cause  in  events  of  this  nature 
and  conclude  that  God  had  raised  up  their  bar 
barous  enemies  to  bring  a  like  chastisement 
upon  the  English  in  this  side  of  the  country, 
with  that  whichothers  had  endured  elsewhere 
in  the  end  of  the  former  and  beginning  of  the 
present  year. 

Things  were  so  ordered  by  the  providence 
of  God,  that  the  vessels  before  mentioned, 
arrived  safely  at  Penobscot  in  the  beginnin 
of  the  month,  where  they  found  the  sai 
Madockawando,  who  was  ready  to  confirm 
and  make  good  the  articles  of  the  peace  con 
cluded  at  Boston  by  his  agent  in  his  name; 
and  was  willing  also  to  deliver  all  the  prison 
ers  that  were  then  in  his  power,  or  under  his 
command,  which  were  but  eleven,  who  were 
taken  in  the  vessel  at  Richmond's  island,  the 
12th  of  October  last.  The  said  Mugg  like 
wise  being  sensible  of  the  obligation  he  lay 
under  to  make  his  word  good,  did  venture  to 
go  up  himself  to  another  plantation  of  the  In 
dians,  where  we  supposed  some  more  of  the 
English  prisoners  were,  to  see  whether  he 
could  obtain  a  release,  as  also  to  persuade  the 
rest  of  the  Indians  thereabouts  to  join  in  the 
confirmation  of  the  peace  :  It  appeared  to 
the  persons  belonging  to  the  vessel  that  the 
said  Mugg  went  with  reluctancy,  and  fearing 
the  Indians  he  was  going  amongst,  would 
either  kill  him  or  keep  him  in  prison  ;  to 
which  end,  heorderedthe  command  belonging 
to  the  vessels,  to  tarry  for  him  about  three 
days,  or  four  at  the  most,  assuring  them  that 
if  he  did  not  return  by  that  time,  they  might 
certainly  conclude  that  either  his  life  or  liber 
ty  was  taken  from  him;  however,  the  vessels 
tarried  about  or  near  a  week  beyond  the 
time  limited  in  expectation  of  his  coming ; 

ut  after  so  long  a  stay,  they  neither  seeing 
nor  hearing  for  him,  were  ready  to  fear  the 
worst,  viz.  that  his  countrymen  had  made 
him  sure,  from  having  more  to  do  with  the 
English,  whereupon  for  fear  of  being  shut  up 
;iy  the  sharpness  of  the  winter  from  returning 
themselves,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
next  fair  wind,  of  setting  sail  for  Boston 
'only  turning  into  Pemmaquid,  to  see  if  they 
could  hear  any  further  news  there)  where 
they  arrived  with  such  prisoners  as  were 
Teely  delivered  by  Madockawando,  the 
25th  of  December  following,  anno.  167G ; 
amongst  which  prisoners,  besides  the  two 
aforementioned,  who  were  found  at  Penob 
scot,  there  was  a  third,  by  a  more  remaikable 
nrovidence  than  ordinary,  added  unto  them, 
Mr.  Thomas  Gobbet,  son  of  that  reverend  and 
worthy  minister  of  the  gospel,  Mr.  Thomas 

obbet,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ipswich,  a 
town  within  Massachusetts  jurisdiction,  who 
lad  all  the  time  of  his  son's  captivity,  together 
with  his  friends,  wrestled  with  God  in  their 
daily  prayers  for  his  release,  and  accordingly 
was  with  the  more  joy  received  by  his 
friends,  as  an  answer  and  return  of  their 
nrayers.  The  said  young  man  has  lived  with 
Mr.  Fryer,  merchant,  of  Portsmouth,  for  some 
years  before,  and  had  been  often  at  sea  with 
Mr.  James  Fryer  the  eldest  son  of  the  said 
merchant,  and  who  had  after  much  experience 
of  his  faitfulness,  dexterity  and  courage  on  all 
such  accounts,  borne  him  so  much  respect,  that 
when  he  was  urged  by  his  father  to  go  along 
with  Mr.  Gendal  as  was  said  before,  he  would 
not  venture  unless  his  friend  Thomas  Gobbet 
would  go  along  with  him  ;  which  service  he 


only  for  his  friend's  sake  accepted,  which 
|  proved  a  fatal  adventure  to  Mr.  James  Fryer, 
and  might  have  been  to  the  other  also  has  not 
God  otherwise  disposed  of  him,  having  as  is 
hoped,  more  serving  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
Amongst  all  the  prisoners  at  that  time  taken, 
the  said  Thomas  Gobbet  seemed  to  have  had 
the  hardest  portion  ;  for  besides  the  desperate 
danger  that  he  escaped  before  he  was  taken, 
first  by  a  bullet  shot  through  his  waistcoat, 
secondly  by  a  drunken  Indian ;  who  had  a 
knife  at  his  throat,  to  cut  it,  when  his  hands 
were  bound,  when  the  Indians  came  to  share 
the  prisoners  amongst  them  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  ruggedest  fellows,  by 
whom  within  a  few  days  after  his  suprisal, 
he  was  carried  first  from  Black  point  to 
Sheepscot  river,  in  the  ketch,  which  the  In 
dians  made  to  sail  in,  in  the  said  river,  from 
whence  he  was  forced  to  travel  with  his  pa- 
teroon,  four  or  five  miles  over,  and  to  Dama- 
riscottee,  where  he  was  compelled  to  row 
or  paddle  in  a  canoe,  about  fifty  miles  far 
ther  to  Penobscot,  and  there  taking  leave  of 
alHiis  English  friends  and  acquaintance,  atleasf. 
for  the  winter,  he  was  put  to  paddle  a  canoe 
up  fifty  or  sixty  miles  farther  eastward,  to  an 
island  called  Mount  Desert,  where  his  pate- 
roon  used  to  keep  his  winter  station,  and  to 
appoint  his  hunting  voyages  :  and  in  that  de 
sert  like  condition  was  the  poor  young  man 
forced  to  continue  nine  weeks  in  the  service 
of  a  savage  miscreant,  who  sometimes  would 
tyrannize  over  him,  because  he  could  not  un 
derstand  the  language  and  for  want  therefore, 
might  occasion  him  to  miss  of  his  game,  or  the 
like.  Whateversickness  he  was  subject  to,  by 
change  of  diet,  or  on  any  other  account,  he 
could  expect  no  other  allowance  than  the 
wigwam  will  afford  :  If  Joseph  be  in  the 
prison,  so  long  as  God  is  with  him  there,  he 
shall  be  preserved,  and  indue  time  remem 
bered. 

After  the  end  of  the  nine  weeks,  the  Indian 
whom  he  was  to  serve,  had  spent  all  his  pow 
der,  whereupon  on  a  sudden  he  took  up  a  re 
solution  to  send  this  young  man  down  to  Pe 
nobscot  to  Mr.  Casteen  to  procure  more  pow 
der  to  kill  moose  and  deer,  which  it  seems  is 
all  their  way  of  living  at  Mount  Desert;  the 
Indian  wascertamly  overruled  by  Divine  Pro 
vidence  in  sending  his  captive  down  thither 
for  a  few  days  before,  as  it  seems,  after  the 
Indians  in  that  place  had  been  powawing  to 
gether,  he  told  him  that  there  were  two  En 
glish  vessels  then  come  into  Pemmaquid,  or 
Penobscot,  which  indeed  proved  so;  yet  was 
it  not  minded  by  him  surely  when  he  sent  his 
captive  thither  for  powder,  for  it  proved  the 
means  of  his  escape,  which  his  pateroon 
might  easily  have  conjectured,  if  it  had  not 
been  hid  from  him.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
Penobscot,  he  met  with  Mugg  who  presently 
saluted  him  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Gobbet,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  told  him  he  had  been 
at  his  father's  house  (which  was  the  1st  or  2d 
of  November  before,  as  he  passed  through  Ips 
wich  to  Boston)  and  had  promised  to  send 
him  home,  as  soon  as  he  returned.  Madocka- 
ivando  taking  notice  of  what  Mugg  was  speak 
ing  that  way,  although  he  was  willin0  he 
should  be  released  according  to  agreement 
(his  pateroon  being  one  of  this  sagamore's 
subjects,  though  during  the  hunting  voyage 
of  the  winter,  he  lived  at  such  a  distance  from 
him)  began  to  demand  something  for  satisfac- 
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tion,  in  a  way  of  ransom,  not  understanding 
before  that  his  father  was  a  great  preach  man, 
as  they  used  to  call  it;  Reply  was  made  him 
that  he  should  have  something  in  lieu  of  a  ran- 
Bom,  viz.  a  fine  coat,  which  they  had  for  him 
on  hoard  the  vessel;  which  the  sagamore  de 
sired  to  see  before  he  would  absolutely  grant 
a  release ;  but  upon  sight  of  the  said  coat 
seemed  very  well  satisfied,  and  gave  him  free 
liberty  to  return  home.  Whilst  this  Mr, 
Thomas  Gobbet  was  a  prisoner  at  Mount  De 
sert,  going  along  with  the  Indians  to  hunt  on 
an  extreme  cold  day,  he  was  so  overcome 
with  the  sharpness  thereof,  that  all  his  senses 
were  suddenly  benumbed,  so  that  he  fell  down 
upon  the  snow,  not  being  able  to  stir  hand  or 
foot,  and  had  without  doubt  there  perished  in 
alittle  tirae.but  the  Indians  he  was  going  along 
with,  missing  him  presently,  ran  about  the 
woods  to  seek  him,  and  when  they  found  him, 
they  were  so  pitiful  to  him,  or  so  careful  of 
their  own  good,  as  not  to  cast  away  a  likely 
young  man,  from  whom  they  expected  either 
much  service,  or  a  good  ransom,  for  want  of 
a  little  care  and  pains  to  preserve  his  life  ; 
wherefore  taking  him  upon  their  shoulders, 
they  carried  him  into  the  next  wigwam,  so 
that  he  soon  after  revived,  and  came  to  him 
self  again,  without  any  farther  mischief. 

At  another  time,  the  savage  villain,  whose 
prisoner  he  was,  so  long  as  he  had  strong  li 
quor,  for  five  days  together  was  so  drunk 
h".  was  like  a  mad  furious  beast,  so  that  none 
durst  come  near  him,  his  squaw  he  almost  kil- 
cd  in  one  of  those  drunken  fits. 

The  said  Thomas  to  get  out  of  his  sight 
went  into  the  woods  for  fear  of  being  injured 
by  him;  where  making  a  fire,  he  kept  himself 
alive;  the  squaws  being  by  God's  special  pro 
vidence  so  inclined  to  pity,  that  they  came  to 
him  daily  with  victuals,  by  which  means  he 
was  at  that  time  also  preserved  ;  all  which  put 
together,  makes  his  deliverance  the  more  re 
markable,  as  an  answer  of  prayer. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  (which  are 
said  to  be  50  or  GO)  they  were  left  with  those 
who  first  suprised  them  at  Kennebeck  and 
Sheepscot  river  :  The  women  were  employ 
ed  it  seems  to  sew,  and  make  garments  for 
them  ;  they  having  plundered  many  Engish 
goods  at  Arowsick.  They  are  so  much  ela 
ted  with  their  late  successes,  in  spoiling  so 
many  English  habitations,  that  they  seemed 
not  very  ready  to  hearken  to  terms  of  peace, 
as  their  sagamore  Madockawando  doth  de 
sire :  Nor  are  the  English  able  to  come  near 
them  with  any  of  their  forces  this  winter  sea 
son,  in  regard  both  of  the  remoteness  of  the 
place,  and  sharpness  of  the  cold,  which  used 
to  be  extreme  in  those  parts.  How  their 
hearts  may  be  inclined  in  the  following  year, 
or  what  the  English  may  be  enabled  to  do 
against  them,  is  known  unto  God  only,  on 
'whom  we  desire  to  wait  for  a  confortable 
issue  of  these  our  troubles.  But  until  they 
have  spent  all  the  plunder  that  is  taken,  it  is 
no  doubt,  but  they  will  seem  averse  from  hav 
ing  peace  ;  as  others  to  the  westward  did, 
whose  hearts  were  hardened  against  all  prof 
fers  of  that  nature,  till  they  were  destroyed  ; 
pos.sibly  some  remnants  of  them  that  esca 
ped  in  those  other  parts,  are  got  hither 
amongst  these  and  do  animate  them  all  they 
can  to  hostility  against  us,  till  they  make 
these  as  miserable  as  themselves,  and  so  forced 
at  last  to  fly  from  their  country.  Many  have 


been  the  troubles  we  have  met  with  from 
these  barbarous  neighbours  round  about  us, 
but  God  we  trust  will  deliver  us  out  of  them 
all  as  he  hath  promised  to  do  for  the  righteous, 
who  may  in  the  darkest  night  of  affliction  say 
light  is  sown  for  them,  which  shall  spring  up 
in  the  appointed  time  thereof. 

No  further  news  came  to  hand  concerning 
the  English  prisoners  at  Kennebeck,  after 
the  return  of  Capt.  Moore,  from  Penobscot, 
till  the  5th  of  January;  when  one  Francis 
Card,  with  another  young  man,  forrnely  an 
inhabitant  of  some  place  about  Kenebeck,  or 
of  Arowsick  (but  then  the  prisoner  with  the 
Indians)  made  an  escape  from  them,  and  got 
over  to  Casco  bay,  and  then  to  Black  point, 
from  thence  he  was  conveyed  to  Piscataqua 
soon  after,  and  then  to  Boston. 

The  manner  of  his  escape,  as  he  reports, 
was  this  :  He  was  employed  by  the  Indians 
to  thresh  corn  at  a  barn  a  little  lower  in  the 
river,  than  the  place  where  the  Indians  com 
monly  kept ;  being  trusted  alone,  to  go  and 
come  of  himself,  because  there  was  no  sus 
picion  of  any  coming  to  carry  him  away,  or 
seeming  possibility  to  get  away  without  being 
discovered,  he  found  means  to  plot  with  an 
other  young  man,  who  was  sent  to  look  for 
horses,  whose  flesh  it  seems  is  by  those  wild 
savages  preferred  before  the  best  beef,  so  that 
having  their  choice  of  both,  they  took  what 
they  liked  best.  This  being  the  employment 
of  the  young  man,  he  had  the  better  opportu 
nity  when  he  was  in  the  woods  to  make  a 
contrivance  to  get  away.  Thus  being  resol 
ved  upon  their  design,  they  provided  neces 
saries  accordingly,  and  sent  such  a  message 
home  to  their  masters,  as  might  occasion  them 
not  to  expect  them  very  soon  that  night.  Thus 
resolved,  they  marched  away  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  coast  was  clear;  and  having 
provided  a  canoe  accordingly  fit  for  the  de 
sign,  by  the  help  of  which  they  got  over  the 
water  by  which  they  were  to  pass,  which  was 
not  frozen;  and  in  the  night  time  turned  into 
a  swamp,  where  they  might  make  a  fire  to 
keep  them  from  suffering  with  the  cold  with 
out  being  discerned;  so  that  within  two  or 
three  days  they  recovered  the  fort  and  garri 
son  at  Black  point,  from  whence  they  were 
soon  conveyed  to  Boston. 

This  Francis  Card  made  his  relation  of 
matters  when  he  came  to  Boston,  viz.  that  the 
prisoners  which  he  left  behind  were  well,  and 
not  much  ill  used,  only  put  to  do  the  servile 
work  about  the  Indians.  Woe  must  it  needs 
be  with  Christians,  when  put  not  only  to  so 
journ,  but  to  serve  in  those  tents  of  Kedar. 
Such  of  the  women  as  were  skilled  in  knit 
ting  and  sewing  were  employed  to  make 
stockings  and  garments  for  their  pateroons: 
so  it  seems  the  ware-house  at  Arowsick  fur 
nished  them  with  cloth,  stuff  and  linen,  and 
the  inhabitants  served  for  artificers  to  cut  it 
out  and  make  it  up. 

He  reported  also  that  the  Indians  spake 
nothing  of  any  peace;  but  rather  being  heigh 
tened  with  their  late  and  great  successes, 
were  contriving  how  to  get  possession  of  the 
other  places  in  the  hands  of  the  English  on 
that  side  of  the  country, .  which  God  forbid 
should  ever  come  to  pass;  but  finding  so 
easy  work  of  their  former  exploits,  they  hope 
to  accomplish  their  purposes,  with  the  like 
facility  in  all  other  places  where  they  come. 

It  seems  Squando  is  their  chief  leader,  that 


jenthusiastical  or  rather  diabolical  miscreant ; 

'  who  hath  put  on  a  garb  of  religion,  and  order 
ed  his  people  to  do  the  like;  performing  re 
ligious  worship  amongst  the  Indians  in  his 
way,  yet  is  supposed  to  have  very  familiar 
converse  with  the  devil,  that  appears  to  him 
as  an  angel  of  light  in  some  shape  or  other 
very  frequently.  This  Francis  Card  also  af- 
firmeth,  that  there  is  not  so  great  a  number 
of  Indians  as  is  herein  reported  ;  for  he  saith, 
when  they  were  going  out  upon  some  design 
while  he  was  in  their  hands,  he  had  opportu 
nity  to  count  them  all  and  could  find  but  9S 
of  them  that  were  men  ;  neither  could  he  dis 
cern  that  there  were  any  of  the  western  In 
dians  unless  Simon  and  Andrew,  that  form 
erly  escaped  out  of  Dover  prison  :  although 
it  was  before  apprehended  there  were  multi 
tudes  of  them  Hocked  thither. 

Francis  Card's  derfaratinn  of  tlteir  be 
ginning,  August,  lit/t., 

The  Indians  come  to  Richard  Hammond's 
and  there  killed  Richard  Hammond,  Samuel 
Smith,  and  Joshua  Grant,  there  parting  their 
company,  eleven  men  came  up  Kennebeck 
river  to  my  house,  and  there  took  me,  and  my 
family.  Therefore  the  rest  of  their  company 
went  to  Arowsick  and  there  took  the  garri 
son  :  About  a  fortnight  after,  they  came  down 
Kennebeck  river,  and  so  went  down  to  I)a- 
maril's  cove,  and  there  burnt  houses  and  kil 
led  cattle;  then  coming  back  parted  their 
company;  one  party  went  to  Jewel's  island, 
and  the  other  party  went  to  Sagadahock,  be 
ing  in  number  81.  Those  that  went  to  Saga 
dahock  took  a  shallop;  from  thence  came  to 
Kennebeck  river,  and  then  went  to  killing  and 
destroying  of  cattle  and  houses  ;  for  they  had 
intelligence  of  a  ketch  and  a  shallop  at  Dama- 
ril's  cove,  and  going  there  they  took  the  shal 
lop,  and  killed  two  men,  being  in  the  number 
about  80.  The  next  day  made  up  their  forces 
went  about  to  Black  point  being  about  120 
fighting  men,  and  are  now  in  two  forts  about 
GO  at  a  place,  with  six  or  eight  wigwams  be 
tween  the  two  forts. 

Now  the  beat  place  to  land  men  is  in  Casco 
bay,  and  in  Kennebeck  river;  the  one  place 
being  eight,  the  other  about  fourteen  miles 
from  the  fort  where  I  was  kept  ;  and  if  the 
army  do  not  go  with  speed,  they  will  be  gone 
forty  miles  farther  up  in  the  country.  At  the 
first  taking  of  me  they  carried  me  up  to  Ta- 
connet,  and  the  men  coming  down,  they 
brought  me  and  two  more  men  down  for  fear 
of  our  killing  their  women  and  children  ;  for 
they  kept  their  women  and  children  at  Ta- 
connet  all  the  summer.  As  soon  as  the  warm 
weather  doth  set  in  they  do  intend  to  go  away 
to  Taconnet,  and  there  to  build  two  forts, 
for  there  is  their  fishing  places  and  planting 
ground.  Squando  doth  inform  them  that  Go  J 
doth  speak  to  him,  and  doth  tell  him  that 
God  hath  left  our  nation  to  them  to  destroy, 
and  the  Indians  take  for  truth  all  that  he  tells 
them;  because  they  have  met  with  no  affront. 
Now  Mugg  the  rogue,  being  come  again  to 
the  fort,  doth  make  his  brags,  and  laughs  at 
the  English,  and  saith,  that  he  hath  found  tho 
way  to  burn  Boston,  and  doth  make  laughter 
at  your  kind  entertainment;  they  make  their 
brags  how  they  do  intend  to  take  vessels,  and 
jto  go  to  all  the  fishing  islands,  and  so  drive  all 
the  country  before  them  ;  reckoned  to  be  a 
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great  number  in  the  spring.  There  are  a 
great  many  Indians  at  Canada  that  have  not 
been  out  this  summer,  both  of  Kennebeek  and 
Damarascosrgin,  therefore  a  great  many  of 
these  Indiana  at  Kennebeck  do  intend  to  go 
to  Canada  in  the  spring  to  them,  and  they  do 
give  gifts  both  of  captives,  and  of  goods  to  the 
eastern  Indians,  to  have  them  go  with  them; 
but  as  yet  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do, 
for  Madockawando  and  Squando  are  of  seve 
ral  judgments,  and  so  have  parted  and  Ma 
dockawando  doth  pretend  love  to  the  Knglisli 
captives  as  civilly  as  we  can  expect  by  such 
a  people.  That  this  is  a  truth,  is  declared 
by  me  Francis  Card,  the  22nd  of  Jan 
uary  1G79. 

By  the  report  which  he  brings  it  does  not 
appear  so  difficult  a  matter  to  make  an  at 
tempt  to  recover  the  place  and  destroy  them 
that  hold  it,  as  was  before  apprehended :  In 
somuch  as  that  design  that  was  under  debate 
before  the  governor  and  council  a  little  be 
fore  and  was  let  fall  for  the  present,  as  a  matter 
nut«feasible,  hath  since  been  set  on  foot  with 
a  fresh  resolution :  And  another  thing  also 
occurred  about  the  same  time  which  put  new 
life  into  the  said  design,  viz.  an  apprehension 
that  there  were  several  of  the  Naragansetts 
scattered  about  in  these  woods  near  Piscata- 
qua,  who  it  was  feared  might  join  with  those 
of  Kennebeck  in  the  spring,  and  so  come 
down  upon  the  English  plantations,  and  spoil 
them  all  that  were  thereabouts.  For  soon  af 
ter  Francis  Card  came  to  Boston,  some  of 
Major  Walderu's  Indians  at  Quechecho,  as 
they  were  hunting  in  the  woods,  chanced  to 
meet  with  three  strange  Indians,  two  of  which 
had  guns,  but  those  of  Quechecho  were  with 
out.  The  other  Indians  began  to  have  a  talk 
with  them,  to  see  if  they  could  make  way  for 
their  acceptance  with  the  English;  Those  In 
dians  that  this  motion  was  made  unto,  in  a 
most  perfidious  manner  gave  them  encourage 
ment  in  the  business,  and  appointed  a  place 
where  to  meet  them  the  next  day,  saying  they 
could  not  have  them  go  home  with  them  to 
their  wigwams  lest  their  women  and  children 
would  be  frighted,  with  the  sight  of  their 
guns;  all  which  spoken  upon  a  treacherous 
account,  by  that  means  to  betray  them,  for 
they  had  neither  women  nor  children  at  their 
wigwams;  but  not  having  guns  themselves, 
as  the  others  had,  they  durst  not  then  seize 
upon  them.  The  next  day  therefore,  accor 
ding  to  appointment,  their  guests  expecting  a 
treaty  and  a  friendly  compliance  (yet  coming 
apart  as  was  ordered  the  day  before  to  be  the 
mure  easily  surprised)  arrived  at  the  place 
appointed  and  there  presently  the  first,  being 
thus  treacherously  brought  into  the  snare, 
was  despatched  out  of  hand.  The  like  was 
also  done  to  the  second.  The  third  was  at  a 
distance,  but  he  either  discerned  or  suspected 
what  became  of  his  fellows,  and  therefore 
made  the  more  haste  to  escape,  but  his  de 
ceitful  friends  were  too  quick  for  him,  who 
shot  him  down  before  he  could  get  out  of 
their  reach;  so  that  they  took  him  alive,  as  is 
said  ;  but  he  could  not  live  much  longer  by 
reason  of  his  wounds.  The  Quechecho  Indians 
cut  off  the  scalps  of  their  poor  countrymen 
(which  is  their  usual  manner  when  it  is  too 
far  to  carry  their  heads)  which  being  brought 
to  Major  Waldern,  they  were  presently  dis 
cerned  to  be  Narragansetts  by  the  cut  of  their 
hair.  This  instance  is  a  sufficient  evidence 
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of  the   subtlety,  guile  and   falsehood,   natural)  going  away  in  the  manner  before  described, 


to  all  these  Indians,  and  may  satisfy  any  ra 
tional  person,  what  little  trust  there  is  to  be 
put  in  their  words,  promises  or  engagements, 
though  ever  so  solemnly  made,  farther  than 
they  that  make  them,  for  advantage  in  the 
keeping  and  performing.  Subtlety,  malice 
and  revenge,  seems  to  be  as  inseparable  from 
them,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  their  essence. 

Whatever  hopes  may  be  of  their  conver 
sion  to  Christianity  in  after  time,  there  is  but 
little  appearance  of  any  truth  in  their  hearts 
at  present,  where  so  much  of  the  contrary  is 
so  ordinarily  breathed  out  of  their  mouths. 

These  manners  of  the  Gentiles  in  former 
times,  while  they  remained  children  of  disobe 
dience,  until  they  were  renewed  after  another 
image  :  Nor  are  these  incapable  subjects  for 
divine  grace  to  work  upon;  yet  are  there 
some  natural  vices  proper  to  every  nation  in 
the  world,  as  Paul  speaks  of  the  Grecians, 


from     the 


of  one    of  their    own 


testimony 
poets. 

But  to  return.  These  things  so  concurring 
and  several  gentlemen  from  about  Piscataqua 
repairing  to  Boston,  so  represented  the  state 
of  things  eastward  before  the  governor  and 
council,  that  it  is  apprehended  not  only  neces 
sary,  but  feasible  also  to  suppress  the  aforesaid 
Indians  in  those  parts  :  Whereupon  it  was 
forthwith  concluded  that  an  expedition  should 
be  made  against  them  ;  to  which  end  250  sol 
diers,  whereof  about  60  were  of  Nalick  In 
dians,  who  had  given  good  proof  of  their  value 
and  faithfulness  to  the  English  ;  all  which 
were  immediately  despatched  away  the  first 
week  in  February,  by  water  under  the  con 
duct  of  Major  Waldern,  as  commander  in 
chief;  a  person  well  approved  for  his  activity, 
as  well  as  fidelity  and  courage  in  matters  of 
this  nature.  They  had  to  encounter  with 
rough  and  contrary  winds,  and  much  cold 
weather  the  first  week  after  their  setting  out ; 
but  having  so  much  experience  of  the  favour 
and  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  is  always 
wont  to  be  present  with  his  servants  in  like 
cases,  though  he  hath  often  for  a  time  deferred, 
for  the  trial  of  their  faith  and  exercise  of  their 
patience,  vet  useth  not  to  fail  his  people,  that 
put  their  trust  in  him,  being  appointed  for 
that  end,  to  which  we  expect  a  comfortable 
answer.  We  that  have  sent  forth  our  friends 
on  the  public  service,  being  thus  engaged  to 
follow  them  with  prayers,  at  present  in  silence 
wait  upon  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  give  a  blessing 
to  the  design  ;  honing  our  friends  in  this  ne 
cessary,  though  difficult  service,  thus  called 
forth,  have  gone  out  with  the  like  encourage 
ment  and  resolution  that  sometimes  Joab  did. 
Let  us  be  of  good  courage,  and  play  the  men 
of  our  people,  and  for  the  cause  of  our  God. 
And  let  the  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  him 
good. 

Upon  the  llth  of  February,  two  Indian 
squaws  that  had  run  away  from  Major  Wal- 
dern's  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  out  of  dis 
content,  because  the  husband  of  one  of  them, 
and  some  of  the  relations  of  the  other  were 
sent  awav,  came  back  with  more  wit  than 
they  carried  away  with  them,  though  with 
less  flesh  upon  their  backs  ;  having  wandered 
up  towards  Pigwauchet,  till  they  were  almost 
starved  there.  They  say  some  of  the  Indians 
were  seen  by  them,  pretending  they  were  go 
ing  to  the  head  of  Connecticut  river,  with 
hostile  intents  against  the  English  ;  but  they 
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little  heed  is  to  be  given  to  the  stories  they 
tell  on  their  return. 

The  19th  of  February  following,  John  Ab 
bot,  the  master  of  Mr.  Fryer's  ketch  taken 
October  12th  at  Black  point,  came  into  the 
isle  of  Shoales,  having  made  a  desperate  ad 
venture  to  escape.  He  gave  a  more  probable 
account  of  things  in  those  parts. 

Hesaiththey  first  carried  toSeeepscot  river, 
where  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  taken 
was  moored  all  the  winter ;  in  which  time 
the  Indians  have  spent  all  their  ammunition 
and  most  of  their  provision,  thought  it  high 
time  to  be  looking  out  for  more  ;  to  which 
end  they  caused  the  said  Abbot  to  fit  up  the 
vessel  (being  a  pinnace  of  about  30  tons)  as 
well  as  he  could,  with  such  assistance  as  they 
could  afford  him  ;  and  ten  of  them  shipped 
themselves  in  the  same,  intending  for  Penob- 
scot ;  from  thence  to  sail  up  that  river  as  far 
as  they  could  ;  and  then  leaving  their  vessel 
to  proceed  on  with  their  canoes  as  high  up 
the  river  as  the  stream  would  permit,  and  so 
to  pass  on  to  Canada,  to  buy  powder  of  the 
French  there  ;  it  being  at  this  time  thirty  two 
shillings  a  pound  amongst  the  Indians  at  Ken 
nebeck.  But  as  Providence  ordered  it,  after 
these  mariners  launched  into  the  deep  a  small 
storm  with  a  contrary  wind  began  to  rise  ;  of 
which  the  English  skipper  found  ways  in  his 
steering  to  make  the  danger  seem  more  than 
really  it  was,  insomuch  that  they  resolved  to 
put  in  at  cape  Bonawaggon,  three  leagues  to 
the  eastward  of  Sheepscot,  where  eight  of 
them  went  on  shore,  leaving  two  Indians  on 
board  with  the  English  skipper.  After  he  had 
got  so  well  rio.  of  them  he  contrived  how  to 
get  clear  of  the  others  also  ;  therefore  he  per 
suaded  them  that  the  vessel  would  not  ride 
safely  in  that  place,  so  that  he  prevailed  with 
them  to  let  him  go  to  another  harbour  called 
Damaril's  cove,  two  or  three  leagues  more 
eastward.  In  the  way  as  he  sailed  he  so  or 
dered  his  steering  that  sometimes  the  waves 
were  ready  to  overtake  the  vessel,  which  put 
his  two  Indians  into  a  fright,  so  that  they 
made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  get  ashore, 
as  soon  as  they  come  within  the  harbour,  urging 
h'm  to  go  along  with  them;  but  he  pretended 
a  r  ecessary  excuse  to  stay  behind  to  look  after 
the  vessel  but  with  intent  as  soon  as  he  should 
see  tr  em  ashore,  to  hoist  sail  for  some  English 
harbour,  having  no  body  on  board  with  him, 
but  a  small  English  child  about  three  years 
old.  It  seems  the  Indians  had  a  child  or  two 
of  their  own  dead  in  the  vessel,  who  died  after 
they  began  their  voyage,  they  were  the  for 
warder  to  go  on  shore  with  them  for  burial. 
The  said  Abbot  now  perceiving  he  had  ob 
tained  his  purpose  (for  he  resolved  on  this 
project  before)  first  greasing  the  mast  with  a 
piece  of  fat  pork  left  by  the  Indians,  as  high 
he  could  reach,  that  he  with  his  own  hands 
might  the  more  easily  hoist  the  sail,  so  choos 
ing  rather  to  cast  himself  upon  the  Providence 
of  God  on  the  waters,  than  to  trust  himself 
any  longer  with  the  perfidious  savages  on  the 
drv  land;  he  came  safe  to  the  isle  of  Shoales 
before  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the  19th 
of  February. 

Within  a  few  days  after  John  Abbot  afore 
said  made  his  escape  in  the  vessel,  there  came 
an  express  from  Major  Waldern  (the  com 
mander  in  chief  over  our  forces  sent  to  Ken 
nebeck  to  subdue  the  Indians  in  those  parts, 
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and  deliver  the  English  captives  that  have 
been  detained  in  their  hands  since  August 
last)  which  giveth  this  account  of  their  poceed- 
ing. 

Feb.  17th.  This  morning  the  wind  north 
east,  soon  after  south  ami  south-west,  we  set 
sail  with  our  vessels  from  Black  point,  for 
Portland,  but  on  the  east  side  of  cape  Elixa- 
beth,  we  espied  Jolm  Paine  (who  was  sent 
out  a  scout)  who  brought  word  the  way  was 
clear  of  ice  and  Indians  ;  whereupon  we  steer 
ed  for  Mary  point  at  the  head  of  Ciisco  bay, 
and  got  there  this  night,  but  too  late  to  get  lo 
the  fort  before  morning. 

Feb.  18th.  We  sent  this  morning  our  scouts 
out  by  land,  who  returning  about  8  o'clock, 
brought  word  they  saw  the  tracks  of  three  In 
dians,  and  found  a  birch  canoe  at  Muckquit, 
about  four  miles  off,  by  which  we  feared  we 
were  discovered  ;  the  companies  about  four  o' 
clock  were  drawn  forth,  and  just  beginning 
their  march  when  we  espied  five  of  the  ene 
my  about  half  a  mile  off;  they  landed  over 
against  us  on  an  island,  and  hollaed  to  us, 
whereby  we  perceived  they  desired  a  treaty  ; 
hoping  to  gain  the  captives,  we  sent  John 
Paine  to  them,  they  promised  him  to  bring  the 
captives  by  morning  and  desired  peace.  Af 
ter  this  John  Paine  was  sent  again,  and 
stayed  among  the  Indians  in  the  room  of  Si 
mon,  who  came  to  the  major.  He  was  ques 
tioned,  and  answered  as  follows. 

Quest.  How  came  you  to  know  we  were 
here? 

Ans.  We  continually  kept  out  our  scouts, 
and  yesterday  our  Indians  left  a  canoe  at 
Muckquit,  which  this  day  we  missed,  and 
perceived  the  English  had  taken  it,  and  our 
men  that  left  the  canoe  espied  you  a  great 
way  off  at  Portland. 

Quest.  Why  did  you  break  your  covenant 
with  me  ? 

Ans.  Blind  Will  stirred  us  up  to  war  here, 
and  said  he  would  kill  you  at  Quechecho. 
Simon  having  said  this,  asked  the  major  what 
his  business  was  here,  to  whom  it  was  an 
swered,  we  came  to  fetch  off  the  captives  and 
make  war  as  we  see  good.  Simon  also  told 
us  that  the  captives  were  all  well,  that  we 
should  have  them  by  morning,  that  Squando 
was  there,  and  would  give  the  captives  to 
Major  Waldern  ;  that  they  intended  peace, 
and  had  sent  to  Boston  before  now,  but  that 
Mugg  told  them  that  the  English  would  be 
here  shortly. 

The  major  upon  this  dismissed  Simon,  and 
sent  for  Squando,  to  which  Squando  answered 
he  would  meet  him  half  way  if  he  would 
come  alone  in  a  birch  cnnoe.  To  this  the 
major  answered,  he  would  not  venture  him 
self  in  one  of  their  leaky  canoes,  and  that  if 
he  had  no  more  to  say,  the  treaty  was  ended  : 
To  this  Squando  answered,  he  would  be  with 
us  again  at  ten  o'clock,  and  bring  the  captives. 

Feb.  9th.  Wind  north-east,  the  weather 
thick  :  About  noon  we  discovered  a  party  of 
Indians  in  fourteen  canoes  about  three  miles 
above  us  in  the  bay  ;  they  landed  on  a  point 
of  land,  and  burnt  one  English  house  and 
shouted  to  some  of  our  men  that  were  scouts, 
challenging  them  to  fight:  Immediately  on 
the  return  of  our  scouts  we  marched  against 
them  as  secretly  HS  we  could;  upon  sight  of 
us  they  fled  ;  but  Capt.  Frost  came  upon 
them  with  his  whole  body  before  they  were 
half  out  of  gun  shot.  In  this  skirmish  we 


judged  we  killed  and  wounded  several  of 
them  without  any  damage,  yet  some  of  their 
bullets  hit  some  of  our  men.  For  the  captain's 
sake  immediately  after  this  we  hung  out  a 
flag  of  truce  and  the  enemy  did  the  like.  John 
Paine  was  sent  to  them  to  demand  the  reason 
why  they  fired  the  houses,  and  broke  their 
promise. 

Simon  melhimhalf  wav,  and  answered,  the 
house  was  fired  accidentally  without  order 
fom  Squando  ;  that  they  had  sent  for  the  cap 
tives  who  were  a  great  way  off,  and  the  foul 
weather  hindered  their  coming  :  He  question 
ed  John  Paine  also  why  we  fought  them  while 
we  were  in  a  treaty. 

Paine  answered,  they  broke  it  themselves 
in  not  performing  their  promises,  challenging 
our  soldiers  to  fight ;  the  latter  Simon  denied, 
and  answered  the  other  as  before  :  Sirnon  told 
him  they  had  two  men  wounded,  and  expect 
ed  satisfaction,  but  also  promised  the  captives 
the  next  day  and  so  left  us. 

Feb.  20th.  The  wind  north-east,  and  snow, 
it  was  resolved  to  sail  for  Kennebeck  the  first 
fair  wind,  whither  we  had  immediately  gone 
upon  our  knowledge  that  we  were  discover- 
edbythe  enemy, butthatthe  wind  and  weather 
hindered  us  hitherto. 

Feb.  21.  This  morningthe  wind  north-west, 
we  set  sail  for  Kennebeck,  and  arrived  at  the 
harbour's  mouth  at  four  o'clock.  About  sun 
set  we  set  sail  up  the  river,  and  got  to  the 
lower  end  of  Arowsick. 

Feb.  22d.  We  set  sail  this  morning  but 
could  not  get  to  the  head  of  the  river  for  ice, 
whereupon  we  landed  our  soldiers  at  two 
o'clock  about  twelve  miles  off  Aboundessit 
fort,  and  immediately  began  our  marcli  ;  at 
8  o'clock  at  night  came  to  the  fort;  we  found 
no  Indians,  there  we  took  up  our  quarters 
this  night. 

Feb.  23d.  We  sent  out  scouts  to  discover 
the  march  of  the  enemy,  but  found  so  many 
tracks  every  way,  that  we  knew  not  what 
way  to  follow  them.  At  a  council  of  war  it 
was  resolved  that  Major  Waldern  should  sail 
for  Penobscot,  with  two  ketches,  aud  part  of 
the  soldiers  to  seek  after  the  captives,  and 
fight  the  enemy  if  he  had  opportunity  ;  the 
rest  to  build  a  garrison.  In  the  absence  of 
our  forces,  the  vessels  espied  several  fires  be 
low  the  river,  and  one  English  house  was 
burnt;  about  sunset  the  soldiers  returned  to 
the  vessels. 

Feb.  2-lth.  This  morning  the  major  with 
two  boats  and  a  shallop,  went  to  spy  out  a 
place  to  settle  a  garrison,  and  found  one  against 
the  lower  end  of  Arowsick  island  and  the  ves 
sels  are  brought  to  it. 

Feb.  25th.     We  rested  here  this  sabbath. 

John  linker's  house  opposite  the  lower  end 
of  Arowsick  being  judged  the  most  conve 
nient  place  for  their  purpose,  as  well  for  the 
conveniency  of  water  for  the  soldiers,  as  for 
a  cove  wherein  ships  might  ride,  within  com 
mand  thereof,  the  vessels  therefore  were  im 
mediately  anchored  there,  where  they  rested 
on  the  Lord's  day,  February  25th. 

Next  day  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
commanders,  Major  Waldern  embarked  60 
men  in  two  vessels,  with  which  he  set  sail 
immediately  for  Penobscot,  leaving  the  rest 
to  bo  employed  in  making  preparation  for  set 
tling  a  garrison  in  the  said  place. 

In  their  way  off  from  Gyobscut  point  they 
espied  two  Indians  in  a  canoe,  that  waved 


their  caps  as  if  they  desired  to  speak  v.iih 
them.  John  Paine  and  Walter  Gendal  were 
presently  sent  ;  they  gave  them  intelligence 
that  many  Indians  were  at  Pemmaqmd  with 
the  English  captives,  upon  which  they  bent 
their  course  thither ;  when  arriving,  they 
anchored  at  four  o'clock  the  same  day  ;  soon 
after  two  Indians  halloed  to  them  from  Mr. 
Gardner's  fort.  John  Paine  was  sent  ashcire 
to  enquire  who  they  were,  and  what  was  be 
come  of  the  captives.  Sundry  sorts  of  Indians 
were  found  about  the  place  with  several  sa 
gamores,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Mattahando, 
who  told  them  he  was  glad  to  see  Englishmen 
there  and  that  he  desired  peace,  and  promised 
to  deliver  such  captives  as  were  at  Penobscot, 
the  next  morning;  adding  also,  that  he  de 
sired  to  speak  with  Capt.  Davis.  After  John 
Paine  returned  to  the  major,  he  was  sent 
back  with  the  said  Davis  and  stayed  ashore 
till  three  sagamores  went  on  board,  and  sig 
nified  as  much  to  Major  Waldern,  as  they  had 
before  to  John  Paine.  While  they  were  in 
discourse,  an  English  captive  was  espied  in 
a  canoe  with  his  pateroon,  with  whom  they 
desired  lo  speak,  but  it  was  not  granted  at 
that  time  he  being  carried  farther  up  the  river 
out  of  sight. 

SuJn  after  the  major  went  on  shore  with  «ix 
men,  yet  carrying  no  arms  with  them.  He 
found  their  words  smoother  than  oil,  yet 
were  there  drawn  swords  in  their  hearts,  of 
which  some  of  their  actions  gave  no  small 
ground  of  suspicion  ;  for  they  deferred  all 
till  the  next  morning;  nor  were  they  willing 
to  let  the  man  that  was  espied  before  in  the 
canoe  come  on  board  to  see  his  friends  with 
out  leaving  an  hostage  in  his  room,  of  which 
the  major  was  very  glad,  that  he  might  have 
opportunity  of  a  little  discourse  with  one 
whom  they  might  trust.  When  they  return 
ed  from  the  shore  the  sign  was  promised  to 
be  given  for  the  appearance  of  the  Indians 
by  the  firing  of  three  guns. 

The  next  morning,  Febuary  27th,  the 
major  with  the  same  number  as  before,  went 
to  treat  with  them,  they,  with  John  Paine, 
first  hollaing  to  them  :  Upon  their  coming 
on  shore  their  persons  were  searched  on  both 
sides,  and  all  arms  laid  aside.  The  whole 
forenoon  was  spent  in  a  treaty,  whereat  they 
seemed  much  to  rejoice  in  expectation  of  a 
peace  with  the  English;  yet  when  Major 
Waldern  desired  a  present  delivery  of  cap 
tives,  with  assistance  of  men  and  canoes  to 
fight  the  Monoscoggan  Indians,  enemies  to 
them  both,  it  was  denied,  though  they  could  not 
have  had  a  better  testimony  of  their  fidelity. 

They  alleged  that  the  captives  were  given 
them  by  the  Kennebeck  t  Indians,  and  they 
must  have  something  for  keep-ing  them  for  a 
winter,  and  therefore  were  not  willing  to  let 
them  go  without  a  ransom  ;  and  as  for  their 
canoes,  they  said  they  had  them  in  present 
service,  being  then  bound  for  Penobscot. 
The  price  demanded,  twelve  skins  a  person, 
was  yielded  to;  upon  which  they  delivered 
William  Chadburn,  John  Wannick.and  John 
Warwood,  which  were  all  that  they  would 
own,  or  could  be  proved  that  they  had. 

The  part  of  pay  which  was  to  be  in  liquor, 
was  persently  laid  down,  the  rest  was  pro 
mised  to  be  sent  in  the  afternoon.  The  com 
manders  debated  what  was  further  to  be  done ; 
one  or  two  of  the  old  sagamores  (who  were 
believed)  seemed  sincere  about  the  peace-, 
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professed  that  none  of  them  had  any  hand  in 
the  war,  but  only  some  of  their  young  men, 
whom  they  could  not  rule  ;  but  several  of 
the  company  affirming  they  saw  some  of  the 
said  Indians  at  Casco  engaged  in  hostility 
against  the  English,  it  \vus  resolved  not  to 
enter  into  any  league  of  peace  with  them,  but 
rather  fight  or  suprize  them  after  they  had 
dispatched  the  business  about  the  captives. 

This  being  determined,  the  major  with  five 
of  his  men  went  on  shore,  with  part  of  the 
ransom,  the  better  to  beget  a  confidence  in 
them,  and  then  to  return  on  iioard  again,  and 
fit  his  men  for  further  serv.i~.t- ;  but  if  he  had 
not  wisely  provided  against  all  exigencies  be 
forehand,  he  might  have  been  prevented 
fj'um  going  on  board  any  more,  for  stepping 
aside  a  rod  or  two  from  the  place  for  better 
circumspection,  he  espied  the  point  of  a  lance 
from  under  a  board,  hid  there,  as  were  other 
arms  near  by,  for  a  treacherous  design  that 
was  in  their  minds,  soon  after,  upon  the  re 
ceiving  the  rest  of  the  pay,  to  have  been  put 
into  execution.  Whereupon  Major  Waldern 
took  up  the  lance  and  came  towards  them, 
charging  them  with  falsehood  and  treachery, 
for  hiding  weapons  just  by,  wherewith  to  de 
stroy  them  as  soon  as  they  had  delivered  the 
goods.  The  Indians  discovered  their  guilt 
by  their  countenances,  some  of  them  making 
towards  him,  thinking  to  get  the  weapon  out 
of  his  hands ;  but  he  bid  them  stand  off 
threatening  to  kill  every  one  that  offered  to 
touch  him  ;  and  immediately  waved  his  cap 
over  his  head  (which  was  the  sign  agreed 
upon  for  all  the  soldiers  to  come  on  shore  in 
case  of  need)  upon  which  token  the  soldiers 
all  hasted  away.  In  the  meantime  the  En 
glish  that  went  on  shore  to  wait  upon  the 
major,  were  forced  to  bestir  themselves,  both 
to  secure  the  goods  from  being  carried  away, 
and  to  defend  Major  Waldern.  Some  of  the 
squaws,  with  others  of  the  enemy  ran  away  ; 
one  of  them  catched  up  a  bundle  of  guns  that 
were  hid  near  by,  and  then  ran  off  with  them. 

Captain  Frost  seized  an  Indian  called 
Megunnaway,  a  notorious  rogue,  (that  had 
been  in  arms  at  Connecticut  last  June  at  the 
falls,  and  saw  the  brave  and  resolute  Capt. 
Turner,  when  he  was  slain  about  Green- 
river,  (and  he  helped  to  kill  Thomas  Bracket 
at  Casco  in  August  last)  and  with  the  help  of 
Lieut.  Nutter,  according  to  the  major's  order, 
carried  him  on  board,  while  himself  searching 
about  farther,  found  three  guns  in  a  cow 


house  just  at  hand,  wherewith  he  armed  the 
other  three  men  that  were  with  him.  By 
this  time  some  of  the  soldiers  were  got  ashore, 
,  and,  instantly,  according  to  their  major's 
command,  pursued  the  enemy  towards  their 
;  canoes  ;  in  the  chase  several  of  the  enemy 
!  were  slain  whose  bodies  were  found  at  their 
|  return  to  the  number  of  seven,  amongst 
j  whom  was  Mattahando,  the  sagamore,  with 
an  old  Powaw,  to  whom  the  devil  had  reveal 
ed,  as  sometimes  he  did  to  Saul,  that  on  the 
same  day  he  should  be  with  him;  for  he  had 
a  little  before  told  the  Indians  that  within 
two  days  the  English  would  come  and  kill 
them  all,  which  was  at  the  very  same  time 
verified  upon  himself.  The  body  of  our  men 
overtook  them  before  they  all  recovered  their 
canoes  so  that  without  doubt,  divers  others 
of  them  were  slain  likewise,  for  they  sunk 
a  canoe  wherein  were  five  drowned  before 
their  eyes,  and  many  others  were  not  able  to 
paddle;  four  they  took  prisoners,  whom 
they  brought  away  with  them.  There  were 
about  25  Indians  present  at  this  encounter. 

Much  more  damage  might  have  been  done 
by  our  men  upon  the  enemy,  if  they  had 
known  the  most  direct  way  to  their  canoes  ; 
but  the  Indians  having  prepared  all  things 
ready  for  flight,  as  well  as  for  fight,  the  more 
easily  made  their  escape.  One  of  the  cap 
tives  was  sister  to  Madockawando,  who  was 
entertained  very  courteously  by  the  comman 
der  in  chief,  and  would  have  been  carried 
forthwith  to  her  brother  in  hopes  by  her 
means  to  have  gained  the  better  terms  for  our 
remaining  English  captives,  had  it  not  been 
certainly  known  that  he  was  gone  from  home 
upon  a  hunting  design,  and  not  to  return  in 
two  months. 

The  English  took  much  plunder  from  the 
Indians,  about  a  thousand  weight  of  dry  beef, 
with  other  things.  Megunnaway  was  shot 
to  death  the  same  day  or  next  ;  so  that  justice 
is  by  degrees  pursuing  those  perfidious  vil 
lains,  and  they,  one  after  another  brought  un 
der  the  wheel  of  destruction.  Simon,  the 
arch-traitor,  seems  as  it  is  said,  by  his  con 
sumptive  looks,  to  have  received  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  may  bring  him  into  the  same 
place  or  state  with  the  rest. 

Feb.  28,  they  set  sail  for  Sheepscot,  but 
the  wind  failing,  they  put  in  at  Kennebeck, 
from  whence  Captain  Fisk  with  40  men, 
were  sent  to  the  same  place  to  seek  after 
plunder,  were  they  found  between  30  and  40 


bushels  of  good  wheat,  which  they  brought 
away  with  them  several  other  things  they 
lighted  upon  here  and  there,  some  of  which 
were  brought  away,  such  as  one  or  two  great 
guns,  from  Sagadahock,  and  boards  from 
Arov.'sick,  where  they  found  an  hundred, 
thousand  foot,  of  which  they  brought  home 
enough  for  the  lading  of  their  vessels,  leaving 
die  rest  to  be  transported  in  a  more  conveni 
ent  season. 

While  our  soldiers  were  upon  Arowsick, 
two  of  the  enemy  chanced  to  come  upon  the 
place,  and  one  of  them  instantly  received  his 
reward,  the  other  received  his  payment  in 
part,  which  however  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  the  whole,  the  canoe  wherein  he  was  es 
caping,  being  found  the  next  day  all  bloody, 
and  split  asunder. 

March  1st,  one  of  the  Indian  squaws,  a 
captive,  was  sent  to  Taconnet  fort,  with  a 
message  to  the  Sagamores  treat  for  the  rest 
of  the  captives.  Five  days  were  given  her 
to  return,  which  were  not  expired,  when  Ma 
jor  Waldern  with  most  of  the  soldiers  were 
called  to  return  home  towards  Boston,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  ICth  of  March,  1676 — 7, 
having  first  put  in  at  Portsmouth  ;  bringing 
along  with  them  the  bones,  or  rather  body  of 
Captain  Lake,  preserved  entire  and  whole, 
and  free  from  putrefaction  by  the  coldness  of 
the  long  winter,  so  as  it  was  found  by  the  one 
that  was  near  him  when  he  was  slain,  easily 
discerned  to  be  his,  by  such  as  had  known 
him  before. 

It  is  supposed  by  those  that  returned,  that 
the  enemy  are  by  this  encounter  of  the  En 
glish  so  scattered  and  broken  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  rally  again  suddenly,  or  make 
ar.y  attempt  hereafter,  if  the  present  advan 
tage  be  seriously  pursued.  Thus  have  our  ene 
mies,  many  of  them  fallen  into- the  pit  them 
selves  which  they  have  beendiggingfor  others. 

This  day  also  letters  were  received  from 
Major  Pynchon  of  Springfield,  but  without 
mention  of  any  appearance  of  the  enemy  in 
that  quarter:  whereby  we  are  encourasred  to 
believe,  that  they  have  stumbled  and  fallen 
down  backward,  so  that  they  shall  never  rise 
any  more  to  make  farther  disturbance.  That 
which  crowned  the  present  service  was  the 
performing  it  without  loss  of  blood  ;  all  safely 
returning.  Let  them  accordingly  remember 
to  pay  a  suitable  tribute  of  thankfulness  to 
HIM  whose  banner  they  went  forth  under  and 
returned  in  safety. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT  will  be  recollected,  that  we  announced  at  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  in  collecting  the  historical  facts  in  rela 
tion  to  our  country,  that  one  great  object  would  be,  to  give  our  readers  as  many  entire  works  as  we  possibly  could,  in 
order  that  the  records  should  appear  in  their  true  and  ancient  form.  To  this  rule  we  have  adhered,  keeping  our  own 
remarks  distinct  from  the  reprints.  To  those  works  we  have  already  given,  we  shall  now  add  "  The  History  of  King  Phil 
ip's  War"  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Church,  which  was  printed  many  years  ago,  and  has  gone  through  many  editions  since  its 
first  appearance.  This  work  treats  of  a  memorable  era  in  American  history,  and  was  published  at  a  time,  when  there  were 
many  still  living,  who  were  eye  witnesses,  to  most  of  its  details  ;  and  who  would  have  detected  any  errors  there  might  have 
been  in  this  account  of  these  wars  by  Colonel  Church.  It  is  unquestionably  a  veritable  history,  and  one  that  will  remain  a 
standard  work,  in  this  age  of  explanation,  of  colouring  and  embellishment. 

There  is  no  other  work  that  continues  Indian  history  down  to  the  present  day,  that  appears   in  a  proper  form  for  the  Ll- 
BRARY  ;  and  whatever  may  be  added  to  this  narrative,  on  this  subject,  the  editor  will  be  responsible  for  himself. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


THE  subject  of  this  following  narrative  of 
fering  itself  to  your  friendly  perusal,  relates 
to  the  former  and  later  wars  of  New  England, 
which  I  myself  was  not  a  little  concerned  in: 
Forinthe  year  1675,  thatunhappy  and  bloody 
Indian  war  broke  out  in  Plymouth  colony, 
where  1  was  then  building,  and  beginning  a 


plantation  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians 
Sogkonate,  and  since  by  the  English  Little- 
Compton.  I  was  the  first  Englishman  that 
built  upon  that  neck,  which  was  full  of  In 
dians.  My  head  and  hands  were  fullaboutset- 
tling  a  new  plantation  where  nothing  was 
brought  to  ;  no  preparation  ofdwelling-house, 
or  out-houses,  or  fencing  made.  Horses  and 
cattle  were  to  be  provided,  ground  to  be 
cleared  and  broken  up;  and  the  utmost  cau 
tion  to  be  used,  to  keep  myself  free  from  of 
fending  my  Indian  neighbours  all  round 


about  me.  While  I  was  thus  busily  em" 
ployed,  and  all  my  time  and  strength  laid  oul 
in  this  laborious  undertaking,  I  received  a 
commission  from  the  government  to  engage 
in  their  defence  :  And  with  my  commission  I 
received  another  heart,  inclining  me  to  put 
forth  my  strength  in  military  service:  And 
through  the  grace  of  God  1  was  spirited  for 
that  work,  and  direction  in  it  was  renewed  to 
me  day  by  day.  And  although  many  of  the 
actions  that  I  was  concerned  in  were  very 
difficult  and  dangerous,  yet  myself,  and  those 
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who  went  with  me  voluntarily  in  the  service, 
had  our  lives,  for  the  most  part,  wonderfully 
preserved,  by  the  over-ruling  hand  of  the  Al 
mighty,  from  first  to  last;  which  doth  aloud 
bespeak  our  praises  :  And  to  declare  his  won 
derful  works  is  our  indispensable  duty-  I 
was  ever  very  sensible  of  mv  own  littleness, 
and  unfitness  to  be  employed  in  such  great 
services,  but  calling  to  my  mind  that  God  is 
strong,  I  endeavoured  to  put  all  my  confi 
dence  in  him,  and  by  his  slraighty  power  was 
carried  through  every  difficult  action :  And 
my  desire  is  that  his  name  may  have  the 
praise. 

It  was  ever  my  intent,  having  laid  myself 
under  a  solemn  promise,  that  the  many  and 
repeated  favours  of  God  to  myself,  and  those 
with  me  in  the  service,  might  be  published 
for  generations  to  come.  And  now  my  great 
age  requiringmy  dismission  from  service  in  the 
militia,  and  to  put  off  my  armour,  I  am  wil 
ling  that  the  great  and  glorious  works  of  Al 
mighty  God,  to  us  children  of  men,  should 
appear  to  the  world;  and  havingmy  minutes 
by  me,  my  son  has  taken  the  care  and  pains 
to  collect  from  them  the  ensuing  narrative  of 
many  passages  relating  to  the  former  and  lat 
ter  wars  ;  which  I  have  had  the  perusal  of,  arid 
find  nothing1'  amiss  as  to  the  truth  of  it ;  and 
with  as  little  reflection  upon  any  particular 
person  a?  might  be,  either  alive  or  dead. 

And  seeing  every  particle  of  historical 
truth  is  precious  ;  I  hope  the  reader  'will 
pass  a  favourable  censure  upon  an  old  soldier, 
telling  of  the  many  rencounters  he  has  had, 
and  yet  is  come  off*  alive.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
remember  what  a  great  number  of  families,  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  in  New 
England,  did,  during  the  war,  enjoy  a  great 
measure  of  liberty  and  peace  by  the  hazardous 
stations  and  marches  of  those  engaged  in  mil 
itary  exercises,  who  were  a  wall  unto  them 
on  this  side  and  on  that  side. 

I  desire  prayers,  that  I  may  be  enabled  well 
to  accomplish  my  spiritual  warfare,  and  that 
I  may  be  more  than  conqueror  through  Jesus 
Christ  loving  of  me. 

BENJAMIN  CHURCH. 


THE  ENTERTAINING  HISTORY  OF  KING  PHILIP'S 
WAR,  WHICH  BEGAN  IN  THK  YEAR  1675. 
WITH  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OP  BENJAMIN 
CHURCH,  ESQ. 

TIM  the  year  1G74  Mr.  Benjamin  Church,  of 
Duxbury,  being  providentially  at  Plymouth, 
in  the  time  of  the  court,  fell  into  acquaintance 
with  Capt.  John  Almy,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Capt.  Almy,  with  great  importunity,  invited 
him  to  ride  with  him,  and  view  that  part  of 
Plymouth  colony,  that  lay  next  to  Rhode  Is 
land,  known  then  by  their  Indian  names  of 
Pocasset  and  Sogkonate.  Among  other  ar 
guments  to  persuade  him,  he  told  him  the  soil 
was  very  rich,  and  the  situation  pleasant ;  and 
persuades  him  by  all  means  to  purchase  of  the 
company  some  of  the  court  grant  rights.  He 
accepted  of  the  invitation,  views  the  country, 
and  was  pleased  with  it ;  made  a  purchase,  set 
tled  a  fiirrn,  found  the  gentlemen  of  the  island 
very  civil  and  obliging.  And  being  himself  a 
person  of  uncommon  activity  and  industry,  he 
soon  erected  two  buildings  upon  his  farm,  and 
gained  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  natives  ; 


got  much  into  tlieir  favour,  nnd  was  in  a  little 
time  in  great  esteem  among  them. 

The  next  spring  advancing,  while  Mr. 
Church  was  diligently  sctiling  his  new  farm, 
stocking,  leasing  and  disposing  of  his  affairs, 
and  had  a  fine  prospect  of  doing  no  small 
things  ;  and  hoping  that  his  good  success 
would  be  inviting  unto  other  good  men  to  be 
come  his  neighbours  :  Behold  !  the  rumour 
of  war  between  the  English  and  the  natives 
gave  check  to  his  projects.  People  began  to 
be  very  jealous  of  the  Indians,  and  indeed 
they  had  no  small  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
had  formed  a  design  of  war  upon  the  En 
glish.  Mr.  Church  had  it  daily  suggested  to 
him  that  the  Indians  were  plotting  a  bloody 
design.  That  Philip,  the  great  Mount  Hope 
sachem,  was  leader  therein  ;  and  so  it  proved, 
he  was  sending  his  messengers  to  all  the 
neighbouring  sachems  to  engage  them  into 
a  confederacy  with  him  in  the  war. 

Among  the  rest  he  sent  six  men  to  Awa- 
shonks,  squaw  sachem  of  the  Sogkonate  Indi 
ans,  to  engage  her  in  his  interest :  Awa- 
shonks  so  far  listened  unto  them,  as  to  call 
her  subjects  together,  to  make  a  great  dance, 
which  is  the  custom  of  that  nation  when  they 
advise  about  momentous  affairs.  But  what 
does  Awashonks  do,  but  sends  away  two  of 
her  men'  that  well  understood  the  English 
language,  (Sassamon  and  George  by  name) 
to  invite  Mr.  Church  to  the  dance.  Mr. 
Church  upon  the  invitation,  immediately 
takrs  with  him  Charles  Hazelton,  his  tenant's 
son,  who  well  understood  the  Indian  lan 
guage,  and  rode  down  to  the  place  appointed  ; 
where  they  found  hundreds  of  Indians  gath 
ered  together  from  all  parts  of  her  dominion. 
Awashonks  herself,  in  a  foaming  sweat,  was 
lesding  the  dance  ;  but  she  was  no  sooner 
sensible  of  Mr.  Church's  arrival,  but  she  broke 
off,  sat  down,  calls  her  nobles  round  her,  or 
ders  Mr.  Church  to  be  invited  into  her  pre 
sence  ;  compliments  being  passed,  and  each 
one  taking  seats,  she  told  him,  King  Philip 
had  sent  six  men  of  his,  with  two  of  her  peo 
ple,  that  had  been  over  at  Mount  Hope,  to 
draw  her  into  a  confederacy  with  him,  in  a 
war  with  the  English,  desiring  him  to  give 
her  his  advice  in  the  case,  and  to  tell  her  the 
truth,  whether  the  Umpane  men  (as  Philip 
had  told  her)  were  gathering  a  great  army  to 
invade  Philip's  country?  He  assured  her  he 
would  tell  the  truth,  and  give  her  his  best  ad 
vice  :  then  he  told  her  it  was  but  a  few  days 
since  he  came  from  Plymouth,  and  the  En 
glish  were  then  making  no  preparations  for 
war;  that  he  was  in  company  with  the  prin 
cipal  gentlemen  of  the  government,  who  had 
no  discourse  at  all  about  war;  and  he  belie 
ved  no  thoughts  about  it.  He  asked  her, 
whether  she  thought  he  would  have  brought 
up  his  goods  to  settle  in  that  place,  if  he  ap 
prehended  an  entering  into  war  with  so  near 
a  neighbour]  She  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
convinced  by  his  talk,  and  said  she  believed 
he  spoke  the  truth. 

Then  she  called  for  the  Mount  Hope  men, 
who  made  a  formidable  appearance,  with 
their  faces  painted,  and  their  hair  trimmed  up 
in  comb  fashion,  with  their  powder  horns  and 
shot  bags  at  their  backs;  which  among  that 
nation  is  the  posture  and  figure  of  prepared 
ness  for  war.  She  told  Mr.  Church  these 
were  the  persons  that  had  brought  her  the  re 
port  of  the  English  preparations  for  war, 


and  (lien  told  them  what  Mr.  Church  had 
said  in  answer  to  it. 

Upon  this  began  a  warm  talk  among  the 
Indians,  but  it  was  soon  quashed,  and  Awa 
shonks  proceeded  to  tell  Mr.  Church,  that 
Philip's  message  to  her  was  that  unless  she 
would  forthwith  enter  into  a  confederacy 
with  him,  in  a  war  against  the  English,  he 
would  send  his  men  over  privately,  to  kill  the 
English  cattle,  and  burn  their  houses  on  that 
side  the  river,  which  would  provoke  the  En 
glish  to  fill  upon  her,  whom  they  would 
without  doubt  suppose  the  author  of  the  mis 
chief.  Mr.  Church  told  her  he  was  sorry  to 
see  so  threatening  an  aspect  of  affairs;  and 
stepping  to  the  Mount  Hopes,  he  felt  of  their 
bags,  and  finding  them  filled  with  bullets, 
asked  them  what  those  were  for]  They  scof- 
fingly  replied,  to  shoot  pigeons  with. 

Then  Mr.  Church  turned  to  Awashonks, 
and  told  her  if  Philip  was  resolved  to  make 
war,  her  best  way  would  be  to  knock  those 
six  Mount  Hopes  on  the  head,  and  shelter 
herself  under  the  protection  of  the  English: 
Upon  which  the  Mount  Hopes  were  for  the 
present  dumb.  But  those  two  of  Awa- 
shonk's  men,  who  had  been  at  Mount  Hope, 
expressed  themselves  in  a  furious  manner 
against  his  advice.  And  Little-eyes,  one  ofthe 
queen's  council,  joined  with  them,  and  urged 
Mr.  Church  to  go  aside  with  him  among  the 
bushes,  that  he  might  have  some  private  dis 
course  with  him  which  other  Indians  imme 
diately  forbid,  being  sensible  of  his  ill  design: 
But  the  Indians  began  to  side  and  grow  very 
warm.  Mr.  Church,  with  undaunted  cou 
rage,  told  the  Mount  Hopes  they  were  bloody 
wretches,  and  thirsted  after  the  blood  of 
their  English  neighbours,  who  had  never  in 
jured  them,  but  had  always  abounded  in 
their  kindness  to  them.  That  for  his  own 
part,  though  he  desired  nothing  more  than 
peace,  yet,  if  nothing  but  war  would  satisfy 
them,  he  believed  he  should  prove  a  sharp 
thorn  in  their  sides ;  Bid  the  company  ob 
serve  those  men  that  were  of  such  bloody 
dispositions,  whether  Providence  would  suffer 
them  to  live  to  see  the  event  of  the  war, 
which  others,  more  peaceably  disposed, 
might  do. 

Then  he  told  Awashonks  he  thought  it 
might  be  most  adviseable  for  her  to  send  to 
the  governor  of  Plymouth,  and  shelter  her 
self  and  people  under  his  protection.  She 
liked  his  advice,  and  desired  him  to  go  on  her 
behalf  to  the  Plymouth  government,  which 
he  consented  to,  and  at  parting  advised  her, 
whatever  she  did,  nut  to  desert  the  English 
interest,  to  join  with  her  neighbours  in  a  re 
bellion  which  would  certainly  prove  fatal  to 
her.  [He  moved  none  of  his  goods  from  his 
house,  that  there  might  not  be  the  least  um 
brage  from  such  an  action.]  She  thanked 
him  for  his  advice,  and  sent  two  of  her  men 
to  guard  him  to  his  house  ;  which  when  they 
came  there,  urged  him  to  take  care  to  secure 
his  goods,  which  he  refused  for  the  reasons 
before  mentioned  :  But  desired  the  Indians, 
that  if  what  they  feared  should  happen,  they 
would  take  care  of  what  he  left,  and  directed 
them  to  a  place  in  the  woods  where  they 
should  dispose  of  them ;  which  they  faith 
fully  observed. 

He  took  his  leave  of  his  guard  and  bid 
them  tell  their  mistress,  if  she  continued 
steady  in  her  dependance  on  the  English,  and 
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kept  within  her  own  limits  of  Sogkoriate,  he 
would  see  her  again  quickly  ;  and  then  has 
tened  away  to  Pocasset,*  where  he  met  with 
Peter  Nunnuit,  the  husband  of  the  queen  of 
Pocasset,  who  was  just  then  come  over  in  a 
canoe  from  Mount  Hope.  Peter  told  him 
that  there  would  certainly  be  war;  for  Philip 
had  held  a  dance  of  several  weeks  continu 
ance,  and  had  entertained  the  young  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  And  added, 
that  Philip  expected  to  be  sent  for  to  Ply 
mouth,  to  be  examined  about  Sassamori's 
death,  who  was  murdered  at  Assawomset 
ponds  ;t  knowing  himself  guilty  of  contriving 
that  murder.  The  same  Peter  told  him  that 
he  saw  Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Swanzey,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Gorton,  who  was  an  interpreter, 
and  two  other  men,  who  brought  a  letter 
from  the  governor  of  Plymouth  to  Philip. 
He  observed  to  him  further,  that  the  young 
men  were  very  eager  to  begin  the  war,  and 
would  fain  have  killed  Mr.  Brown,  but  Philip 
prevented  it ;  telling  them  that  his  father 
had  charged  him  to  show  kindness  to  Mr. 
Brown.  In  short,  Philip  was  forced  to  pro 
mise  them  that,  on  the  next  Lord's  day,  when 
the  English  were  gone  to  meeting  they  should 
rifle  their  houses  and  from  that  time  forward 
kill  their  cattle. 

Peter  desired  Mr.  Church  to  go  and  see 
his  wife,  who  was  but  up  the  hill  1  He  went 
and  found  but  few  of  her  people  with  her. 
She  said  they  were  all  gone,  against  her  will, 
to  the  dances  ;  and  she  much  feared  there 
would  be  a  war.  Mr.  Church  advised  her 
to  go  to  the  island  arid  secure  herself,  and 
those  that  were  with  her ;  and  send  to  the 
governor  of  Plymouth,  who  she  knew  was 
her  friend  ;  and  so  left  her,  resolving  to  has 
ten  to  Plymouth,  and  wait  on  the  governor  : 
And  he  was  so  expeditious  that  he  was  with 
the  governor  early  next  morning,  though  he 
waited  on  some  of  the  magistrates  by  the 
way,  who  were  of  the  council  of  war,  and 
also  met  him  at  the  governor's.  He  gave 
them  an  account  of  his  observations  and  dis 
coveries,  which  confirmed  their  former  intel 
ligences,  and  hastened  their  preparation  for 
defence. 

Philip,  according  to  his  promise  to  his  peo 
ple,  permitted  them  to  march  out  of  the  neck 
on  the  next  Lord's  day  when  they  plundered 
the  nearest  houses  that  the  inhabitants  had 
deserted :  But  as  yet  offered  no  violence  to 
the  people,  at  least  none  were  killed.  How 
ever  the  alarm  was  given  by  their  numbers  and 
hostile  equipage,  and  by  the  prey  they  made 
of  what  they  could  find  in  the  forsaken  houses. 

An  express  came  the  same  day  to  the  gov 
ernor,  who  immediately  gave  orders  to  the 
captains  of  the  towns  to  march  the  greatest 
part  of  their  companies,  and  to  rendezvous 
at  Taunton,  on  Monday  night,  where  Major 
Bradford  was  to  receive  them,  and  dispose 
them  under  Capt.  (now  made  Major)  Cut- 
worth,  of  Scituate.  The  governor  desired 
Mr.  Church  to  give  them  his  company,  and 
to  use  his  interest  in  their  behalf,  with  the 
gentlemen  of  Rhode  Island.  He  complied 
with  it,  and  they  marched  the  next  day. — 
Major  Bradford  desired  Mr.  Church,  with  a 
commanded  party,  consisting  of  English  and 
some  friendly  Indians,  to  inarch  in  the  front, 


at  some  distance  from  the  main  body.  Their;  sey  toward  the  enemy;  but  before  he  got 
orders  were  to  keep  so  far  before  as  not  to ,  over  the  causey  he  saw  the  enemy  run  to  the 
be  in  sight  of  the  army.  And  so  they  did,;  right  into  the  neck.  He  brought  back  the 
for  by  the  way  they  killed  a  deer,  flayed,  horse,  and  called  earnestly  and  repeatedly  to 
roasted,  and  eat  the  most  of  him,  before  the  >  the  army  to  come  over  and  fight  the  enemy  ; 
army  came  up  with  them  ;  but  the  Plymouth  j  and  while  he  stood  calling  and  persuading, 
forces  soon  arrived  at  Swanzey,  and  were  the  skulking  enemy  returned  to  their  old 
chiefly  posted  at  Major  Brown's  and  Mr.  stand,  and  all  discharged  then-  guns  at  him  at 
Mile's  garrisons;  and  were  there  soon  joined  one  clap,  though  every  shot  missed  him;  yet 
with  those  that  came  from  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  army,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
who  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  j  received  one  of  the  balls  in  his  foot.  Mr. 
their  Plymouth  brethren,  against  the  perfidi-  Church  now  began  (no  succour  coming  to 
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ous  heathen's. 
The    enemy 


who    began    their   hostilities 


with  plundering,  and  destroying  cattle,  did 
not  long  content  themselves  with  that  game  ; 
they  thirsted  for  English  blood,  and  they 
soon  broached  it  ;  killing  two  men  in  the  way 
not  far  from  Mr.  Mile's  garrison  ;  and  soon  af 
ter,  eight  more  at  Mattapoiset  :*  Upon  whose 
bodies  they  exercised  more  than  brutish  bar- 


im)  to  think  it  time  to  retreat  :  Saying,  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  if  such  a  handful  of 
Indians  shall  thus  dare  such  an  army  ! 

Upon  this  it  was  immediately  resolved,  and 
orders  were  given  to  march  down  into  the 
neck,  and  having  passed  the  bridge  and  cau 
sey,  the  direction  was  to  extend  both  wings, 
which  being  not  well  heeded,  by  those  that 
remained  in  the  centre,  some  of  them  mistook 


barilies;  beheading,  dismembering  and  man- j  their  friends  for  their  enemies,  arid  made  a 

them,  arid    exposing'  them   in   the  most   fire  upon  them  in  the  ri^ht  win",  and   woun- 
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inhuman  manner;  which  gashed  and  ghostly 
objects  struck  a  damp  on  all  beholders. 

The  enemy,  flushed  with  these  exploits, 
grew  yet  bolder,  and  skulking  every  where 
in  the  bushes,  shot  at  all  passengers,  and  kil 
led  many  that  ventured  abroad.  They  came 
so  near  as  to  shoot  down  two  sentinels  at 
Mr.  Mile's  garrison,  under  the  very  noses  of 
most  of  our  forces.  These  provocations 
drew  out  the  resentment  of  some  of  Captain 
Prentice's  troops,  who  desired  they  might 
have  liberty  to  go  out  and  seek  the  enemy  in 
their  own  quarter,  quarter-masters  Gill  and 
Belcher  commanded  the  parties  drawn  out, 
who  earnestly  desired  Mr.  Church's  com 
pany:  They  provided  him  ahorse  and  fur 
niture  (his  own  being  out  of  the  way ;)  he 
readily  complied  with  their  desires  and  was 
soon  mounted. 

This  party  was  no  sooner  over  Mile's 
bridge,  but  were  fired  upon  by  an  ambuscade 
of  about  a  dozen  Indians,  as  they  were  after 
wards  discovered  to  be.  When  they  drew 
off,  the  pilot  was  mortally  wounded,  Mr. 
Belcher  received  a  shot  in  his  knee,  and  his 
horse  was  killed  under  him,  Mr.  Gill  was 
struck  with  a  musket  ball  on  the  side  of  his 


ded  that  noble  heroic  youth,  Ensign  Savage, 
in  the  thigh,  but  it  happily  proved  but  a  flesh 
wound.  They  marched  until  they  came  to 
the  narrow  of  the  neck,  at  a  place  called  Kee- 
kamuit,*  where  they  took  down  the  heads  of 
eight  Englishmen  that  were  killed  at  the 
head  of  Mattapoiset  neck,  and  set  upon  poles, 
after  the  barbarous  manner  of  those  savages. 
There  Philip  had  staved  all  his  drums,  and 
conveyed  all  his  canoes  to  the  east  side  of 
Mattapoiset  river;  hence  it  was  concluded, 
by  those  that  were  acquainted  with  the  mo 
tions  of  those  people,  that  they  had  quilted 
the  neck.  Mr.  Church  told  them  that  Philip 
was  doubtless  gone  over  to  Pocasset  side,  to 
engage  those  Indians  in  rebellion  with  him; 
which  they  soon  found  to  be  true.  The  ene 
my  were  not  really  beaten  out  of  Mount 
Hope  neck,  though  it  was  true  they  fled  from 
thence;  yet  it  was  before  any  pursued  them. 
It  was  but  to  strengthen  themselves,  and  to 
gain  a  more  advantageous  post.  However, 
some,  and  not  a  few  pleased  themselves  with 
the  fancy  of  a  mighty  conquest. 

A  grand  council  was  held,  and  a  resolve 
past,  to  build  a  fort  there,  to  maintain  the 
first  ground  they  had  gained,  by  the  Indians 


belly;  but  being  clad  with  a  buff  coat,  and  i  leaving  it  to  them  ;  and  to  speak  the  truth, 
some  thickness  of  paper  under  it,  it  never  j  it  must  be  said,  that  as  they  gained  not  that 
broke  his  skin.  The  troopers  were  surprised  j  field  by  their  sword,  nor  their  bow;  so  it  was 
to  see  both  their  commanders  wounded  and  j  rather  their  fear  than  their  courage,  that  obli- 
wheeled  off:  but  Mr.  Church  persuaded,  at ;  ged  them  to  set  up  the  marks  of  their  con- 


*"  Tiverton  shore  over  against  llie  north  end  of  Rhode 
Island. 

t"  Middleborough. 


length  stormed  and  stamped,  and  told  them  it 
was  a  shame  to  run,  and  leave  a  wounded 
man  there  to  become  a  prey  to  the  barbarous 
enemy:  For  the  pilot  yet  sat  on  las  horse, 
though  so  mazed  with  the  shot,  as  not  to  have 


uest.  Mr.  Church  looked  upon  it,  and 
talked  of  it  with  contempt,  and  urged  hard 
the  pursuing  the  enemy  on  Pocasset  side, 
and  with  the  greater  earnestness,  because  of 
his  promise  made  to  Awashonks,  before  men- 


sense  to  guide  him;  Mr.  Gill  seconded  him,  J  tioned.  The  council  adjourned  themselves 
and  offered,  though  much  disabled,  to  assist  j  from  Mount  Hope  to  Rehoboth,  where  Mr. 
in  bringing  him  off.  Mr.  Church  asked  a  Treasurer  Southworth,  being  weary  of  his 
stranger  who  gave  him  hiscompany  in  thatac-  charge  of  commissary  general,  provision  be- 
tion,  if  he  would  go  with  him  and  fetch  off  the  I  ing  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  obtained,  for 
wounded  man  :  He  readily  consented,  and  the  army,  that  now  lay  still  to  cover  the  peo- 
they,  with  Mr.  Grill,  went  but  the  wounded  pie  from  no  body,  while  they  were  buildincr 
man  fainted  and  fell  off  his  horse  before  they  a  fort  for  nothing)  retired,  and  the  pouerand 


;ame  to  him  ;  but  Mr.  Church  and  the  stran 
ger  dismounted,  took  up  the  man  dead,  and 
laid  him  before  Mr.  Gill  on  his  horse.  Mr. 
Church  told  the  other  two,  if  they  would  take 
care  of  the  dead  man,  he  would  go  and  fetch 
his  horse  back,  which  was  going  off  the  can- 


trouble  of  that  post  was  left  with  Mr.  Church, 
who  still  urged  the  commanding  officers  to 
move  over  to  Pocasset  side,  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  and  kill  Philip,  which  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  more  probable  to  keep  possession 
of  the  neck,  than  to  tarry  to  build  a  fort.  He 


*  In  Swanzey. 
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was  still  restless  on  that  side  of  the  river,  an 
the  rather  because  ofhis  promise  to  the  squa\\ 
sachem  of  Sogkonate,  and  Captain  Fuller  al 
so  urged  die  same,  until  at  length  there  came 
further  orders  concerning  the  fort;  and  with 
al  an  order  for  Captain  Fuller  with  six  files 
to  cross  the  river  to  the  side  so  much  insistec 
on,  and  to  try  if  he  could  get  speech  with  any 
of  the  Pocasset  or  Sogkonate  Indians,  and 
that  Mr.  Church  should  go  his  second.  Upor 
the  captain  receiving  Ins  orders,  he  asked 
Mr.  Church  whether  he  was  willing  to  en 
gage  in  this  enterprise:  To  whom  it  was  in 
deed  too  agreeable  to  be  declined  ;  though  he 
thought  the  enterprise  was  hazardous  enough 
for  them  to  have  more  men  assigned  them. 
Captain  Fuller  told  him,  that  for  his  own 
part  he  was  grown  ancient  and  heavy,  he 
feared  the  travel  and  fatigue  would  be  too 
much  for  him:  but  Mr.  Church  urged  him, 
and  told  him,  he  would  cheerfully  excuse 
him  his  hardship  and  travel,  and  take  that 
part  to  himself,  if  he  might  but  go;  for  he  had 
rather  do  any  thing  in  the  world  than  to  stay 
there  to  build  the  fort. 

Then  they  drew  out  the  number  assigned 
them,  and  marched  the  same  night  to  the  fer 
ry,  and  were  transported  to  Rhode  Island, 
from  whence,  the  next  night,  they  got  pas 
sage  over  to  Pocasset  side,  in  Rhode  Island 
boats,  and  concluded  there  to  dispose  them 
selves  in  two  ambuscades  before  day,  hoping 
to  surprise  some  of  the  enemy  by  their  falling 
into  one  or  other  of  their  ambushments.  But 
Capt.  Fuller's  party,  being  troubled  with  the 
epidemical  plague  of  lust  after  tobacco,  must 
needs  strike  fire  to  smoke  it;  and  thereby 
discovered  themselves  to  a  party  of  the  ene 
my  coming  up  to  them,  who  immediately  fled 
with  great  precipitation.  

This  ambuscade  drew  off"  about  break  of 
day,  perceiving  they  were  discovered,  the 
other  continued  in  their  post  until  the  time 
assigned  them,  and  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun  rendered  their  station  both  insignificant 
and  troublesome,  and  then  returned  unto  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  where  they  were  ac 
quainted  with  the  other  party's  disappoint 
ment,  and  the  occasion  of  it.  Mr.  Church 
calls  for  the  breakfast  he  had  ordered  to  lie 
brought  over  in  the  boat;  but  the  man  that 
had  the  charge  of  it  confessed  that  he  was 
asleep  when  the  boatmen  called  him,  and  in 
haste  came  away,  and  never  thought  of  it. 
It  happened  that  Mr.  Church  had  afew  cakes 
of  rusk  in  his  pocket  that  Madam  Cranston 
(the  governor  of  Rhode  Island's  Lady)  gave 
him  when  he  came  ofFthe  island  ;  which  he  di 
vided  among  the  company,  which  was  all 
the  provisions  they  had. 

Mr.  Church,  after  their  slender  breakfast, 
proposed  to  Capt.  Fuller,  that  he  would 
inarch  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  with  such  of  the 
company  as  would  lie  willing  to  march  with 
him,  which  he  complied  with,  though  with  a 
great  deal  of  scruple,  because  of  his  small 
number,  and  the  extreme  hazard  he  foresaw 
must  attend  them. 

But  some  of  the  company  reflected  upon 
Mr.  Church,  that  notwithstanding  his  talk  on 
the  other  side  of  die  river,  he  had  not  shewn 
them  any  Indians  since  they  came  over. 
Which  now  moved  him  to  tell  them,  that  if 
it  was  their  desire  to  see  Indians,  he  believed 
he  should  now  soon  shew  them  what  they 
should  say  was  enough. 


The  number  allowed  him  soon  drew  off  to  men  not  to  discharge  all  their  ^uiis  at  once, 
him,  which  could  not  be  many,  because  their;  lest  the  enemy  should  take  the  advantage  of 
whole  company  consisted  of  no  more  than  i  such  an  opportunity  to  run  upon  them  with 
thirty-six.  They  moved  towards  Sogkonate, :  their  hatchets. 

until  they  came  to  the  brook  that  runs  into  Their  next  motion  was  immediately  into 
Nunnaquahqat  neck,  where  they  discovered  the  pease  field.*  When  they  came  to  the 
a  fresh  and  plain  track,  which  they  concluded  :  fence,  Mr.  Church  bid  as  many  as  had  not 
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to  be  from  the  great  pine  swamp,  about  a  mile 
from  the  road  that  leads  to  Sogkonate.  Now, 
says  Mr.  Church,  to  his  men,  if  we  follow 
this  track,  no  doubt  but  we  shall  soon  see  In 
dians  enough;  they  expressed  their  willing 
ness  to  follow  the  track,  and  moved  in  it,  but 
had  not  gone  far  before  one  of  them  narrowly 
escaped  being  bit  with  a  rattlesnake :  And 
the  woods  that  the  track  led  them  through 
was  haunted  much  with  those  snakes,  which 
the  little  company  seemed  to  be  more  afraid 
of  than  the  black  serpents  they  were  in  quest 
of,  and  therefore  bent  their  course  another 
way,  to  a  place  where  they  thought  it  proba 
ble  to  find  some  of  the  enemy.  Had  they 
kept  the  track  to  the  pine  swamp,  they  had 
been  certain  of  meeting  Indians  enough;  but 
not  so  certain  that  any  of  them  should  have 
returned  to  give  account  how  many. 

Now  they  passed  down  into  Punkatees 
neck  ;  and  in  their  march  discovered  a  large 
wigwam  full  of  Indian  truck,  which  the  sol 
diers  were  for  loading  themselves  with,  until 
Mr.  Church  forbid  it,  telling  them  they  might 
expect  soon  to  have  their  hands  full,  and  bu 
siness  without  caring  for  plunder.  Then 
crossing  the  head  of  the  creek,  into  the  neck, 
they  again  discovered  fresh  Indian  tracks 
very  lately  passed  before  them  into  the  neck. 
They  then  got  privately  and  undiscoveredun- 
to  the  fence  of  Capt.  Almy's  pease  field,  and 
livided  into  two  parties,  Mr.  Church  keeping 
the  one  party  with  himself,  sent  the  other 
with  Lake,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
ground,  on  the  other  side.  Two  Indians 
were  soon  discovered  coming  out  of  the 
pease  field  towards  them  ;  when  Mr.  Church, 
and  those  that  were  with  him,  concealed 
themselves  from  them,  by  falling  flat  on  the 
ground;  but  the  other  division  not  using  the 
same  caution,  were  seen  by  the  enemy,  which 
occasioned  them  to  run;  which  when  Mr. 

Ihurch  perceived,  he  showed  himself  to  them 
and  told  them  he  would  not  hurt  them  :  But 
they  ran,  and  Church  pursued.  The  Indians 
climbed  over  a  fence,  and  one  of  them  facing 
about  discharged  his  piece,  but  without  effect, 
on  the  English  :  One  of  the  English  soldiers 
ran  up  to  the  fence  and  fired  upon  him  that 
lad  discharged  his  piece;  and  they  conclu 
ded,  by  the  yelling  they  heard,  that  the  In- 
jian  was  wounded;  but  the  Indians  soon  got 
nto  the  thickets,  whence  they  saw  them  no 
more  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Church  then  marching  over  a  plain 
iicce  of  ground,  where  the  woods  were  very 

hick  on  one  side  ;  ordered  his  little  company 
to  march  at  a  double  distance,  to  make  as  big 
a  show  (if  they  should  be  discovered)  as 
might  be;  but  before  they  saw  any  body, 
hey  were  saluted  with  a  volley  of  fifty  or 
sixty  guns;  some  bullets  came  very  surpri 
singly  near  Mr.  Church,  who  starting  looked 
>ehind  him,  to  see  what  was  become  of  his 
men,  expecting  to  have  seen  half  of  them 

lead,  but  seeing  them  all  upon  their    legs,  heap  up  stones  before  them,  as  they  did,  and 
and  briskly  firing  at  the  smoke  of  their  ene-  still  bravely  and  wonderfully  defended  them 
mies'  guns  (for  that  was  all  that  was  then  to 


discharged  their  guns,  to  clap  under  the 
fence,  and  lie  close,  while  the  other,  at  some 
distance  in  the  field,  stood  to  charge;  hoping 
that  if  the  enemy  should  creep  to  the  fence, 
to  gain  a  shot  at  those  that  were  charging 
their  guns,  they  might  be  surprised  by  those 
that  lay  under  the  fence ;  but  casting  his 
eyes  to  the  side  of  the  hill  above  them,  the 
hill  seemed  to  move,  being  covered  over  with 
Indians,  with  their  bright  guns  glittering  in 
the  sun,  and  running  in  a  circumference  with 
a  design  to  surround  them. 

Seeing  such  multitudes  surrounding  him 
and  his  little  company,  it  put  him  upon  think 
ing  what  was  become  of  the  boats  that  were 
ordered  to  attend  him ;  and  looking  up  he 
espied  them  ashore  at  Sajidy  point,  on  the  is 
land  side  of  the  river,  with  a  number  of  horse 
and  foot  by  them,  and  wondered  what  should 
be  the  occasion,  until  he  was  afterwards  in 
formed,  that  the  boats  had  been  over  that  mor 
ning  from  the  island,  and  had  landed  a  party 
of  men  at  Fogland,  that  were  designed  in 
Punkatees  neck,  to  fetch  off  some  cattle  and 
horses,  but  were  ambuscaded,  and  many  of 
them  wounded  by  the  enemy. 

Now  our  gentleman's  courage  and  conduct 
were  both  put  to  the  test,  he  encourages  his 
men,  and  orders  some  to  run  and  take  a 
wall  for  shelter  before  the  enemy  gained  it. 
It  was  time  for  them  now  to  think  of  escaping 
if  they  knew  which  way.  Mr.  Church  or 
ders  his  men  to  strip  to  their  white  shirts,  that 
the  islanders  might  discover  them  to  be  En 
glishmen;  and  then  orders  three  guns  to  be 
fired  distinct,  hoping  it  might  be  observed  by 
their  friends  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  men 
that  were  ordered  to  take  the  wall,  being 
very  hungry,  stopped  a  while  among  the 
pease  to  gather  a  few,  being  about  four  rods 
from  the  wall ;  the  enemy  from  behind  hailed 
them  with  a  shower  of  bullets ;  but  soon  all 
but  one  came  tumbling  over  an  old  hedge 
down  the  bank,  where  Mr.  Church  and  the 
rest  were,  and  told  him  that  his  brother  B. 
Southworth,  who  was  the  man  that  was  mis 
sing,  was  killed,  that  they  saw  him  fall;  and 
so  they  did  indeed  see  him  fall,  but  it  was 
without  a  shot,  and  lay  no  longer  than  till  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  clap  a  bullet  into  one 
of  the  enemy's  forehead,  and  then  came  run 
ning  to  his  company.  The  meanness  of  the 
English  powder  was  now  their  greatest  mis 
fortune ;  when  they  were  immediately  upon 
this  beset  with  multitudes  of  Indians,  who 
possessed  themselves  of  every  rock,  stump, 
tree  or  fence  that  was  in  sight  firing  upon  them 
without  ceasing;  while  they  had  no  other  shel 
ter  but  a  small  hank  and  bit  of  a  water  fence. 
And  yet,  to  add  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 
ittle  handful  of  distressed  men,  the  Indians 
also  possessed  themselves  of  the  ruins  of  a 
stone  house  that  overlooked  them;  so  that 
now  they  had  no  way  to  prevent  lying  quite 
pen  to  some  or  other  of  the  enemy,  but  to 


>e  seen,)  lie  blessed  God,  and  called  to  his 
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selves  against  all  the  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
At  length  came  over  one  of  the  boats  from  the 
island  shore,  but  the  enemy  plied  their  shot 
so  warmly  to  her  as  made  her  keep  at  some 
distance;  Mr.  Church  desired  them  to  send 
their  canoe  ashore  to  fetch  them  on  board; 
but  no  persuasions  nor  arguments  could  pre 
vail  with  them  to  bring  tljeir  canoe  to  shore; 
which  sorno  of  Mr.  Church's  men  perceiving, 
began  to  cry  out,  For  God's  sake  to  take 
them  off,  for  their  ammunition  was  spent,  &c. 
Mr.  Church  beingsensible  of  thedangerof  the 
enemy's  hearing  their  complaints,  and  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  weakness  and  scan 
tiness  of  their  ammunition,  fiercely  called  to 
the  boat's  master,  and  bid  him  either  send  his 
canoe  ashore,  or  else  be  gone  presently  or  he 
would  fire  upon  him. 

Away  goes  the  boat, and  leaves  them  still  to 
shift  for  themselves  ;  but  then  another  diffi 
culty  arose,  the  enemy  seeing  the  boat  leave 
them,  were  reanimated,  and  fired  thicker  and 
faster  than  ever;  upon  which  some  of  the 
men  that  were  liglrtest  of  foot,  began  to  talk 
of  attempting  an  escape  by  flight,  until  Mr. 
Church  solidly  convinced  them  of  the  imprac- 
ticableness  of  it ;  and  encouraged  them  yet, 
told  them,  that  he  had  observed  so  much  of 
the  remarkable  and  wonderful  providence  of 
God  hitherto  preserving  them,  that  it  encou 
raged  him  to  believe,  with  much  confidence, 
that  God  would  yet  preserve  them;  that  not 
a  hair  of  their  head  should  fall  to  the  ground; 
bid  them  be  patient,  courageous  and  prudent 
ly  sparing  of  their  ammunition,  and  he  made 
no  doubt  but  they  should  come  well  off  yet, 
&c.  until  his  little  army  again  resolved,  one 
and  all,  to  stay  with,  and  stick  by  him.  One 
of  them,  by  Mr.  Church's  order,  was  pitching 
a  flat  stone  up  an  end  before  him  in  the  sand, 
when  a  bullet  from  the  enemy,  with  a  full 
force,  struck  the  stone  while  he  was  pitching 
it  an  end  ;  which  put  the  poor  fellow  to  a 
miserable  start,  till  Mr.  Church  called  upon 
him  to  observe,  how  God  directed  the  bullets, 
that  the  enemy  could  not  hit  him  when  in  the 
same  place,  yet  could  hit  the  stone  as  it  was 
erected. 

While  they  were  thus  making  the  best  de 
fence  they  could  against  their  numerous  ene 
mies,  that  made  the  woods  ring  with  their 
constant  yelling  and  shouting:  And  night 
corning  on,  somebody  told  Mr.  Church  they, 
espied  a  sloop  up  the  river  as  far  as  Gold  is 
land,  that  seemed  to  be  coming  down  towards 
them ;  He  looked  up  and  told  them,  succour 
xvas  now  coming,  for  he  believed  it  was 
Captain  Golding,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
man  for  business,  and  would  certainly  fetch 
them  off,  if  he  came.  The  wind  being  fair, 
the  vessel  was  soon  with  them;  and  Captain 
Golding  it  was.  Mr.  Church  (as  soon  as  they 
came  to  speak  with  one  another)  desired  him 
to  come  to  anchor  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
shore,  that  he  might  veer  out  his  cable  and 
ride  afloat,  and  let  slip  his  canoe,  that  it  might 
drive  ashore;  which  direction  Captain  Gold 
ing  observed  ;  but  the  enemy  gave  him  such 
a  warm  salute,  that  his  sails,  colour,  and 
stern,  were  full  of  bullet  holes. 

The  canoe  came  ashore,  but  was  so  small 
that  she  would  not  bear  above  two  men  at  a 
time;  and  when  two  were  got  aboard,  they 
turned  her  loose  to  drive  ashore  for  two  more, 
and  the  sloop's  company  kept  the  Indians  in 
play  the  while;  but  when  at  last  it  came  to 


Mr.  Church's  turn  to  go  aboard,  he  had  left 
his  hat  and  cutlass  at  the  well  where  he  went 
to  drink,  when  he  first  came  down;  he  told 
his  company,  he  would  never  go  off  and  leave 
his  hat  and  cutlass  for  the  Indiana;  they 
should  never  have  that  to  reflect  upon  him  : 
Though  he  was  much  dissuaded  from  it,  yet 
he  would  go  and  fetch  them.  He  put  all  the 
powder  he  had  left  into  his  gun  (and  a  poor 
charge  it  was)  and  went  presenting  his  gun 
at  the  enemy,  until  he  took  up  what  he  went 
for;  at  his  return  he  discharged  his  gun  at  the 
enemy,  to  bid  them  farewell  for  that  time; 
but  had  not  powder  enough  to  carry  the  bul 
let  half  way  to  them. 

Two  bullets  from  the  enemv  struck  the  ca 
noe  as  he  went  on  board,  one  grazed  the  hair 
f  his  head  a  little  before;  another  stuck  in  a 
small  stake  that  stood  right  against  the  middle 
of  his  breast. 

Now  this  gentleman  with  his  army,  ma 
king  in  all  twenty  men,  himself  and  his  pilot 
being  numbered  with  them,  got  all  safe  on 
board  after  six  hours  engagement  with  three 
hundred  Indians;  whose  number  we  were 
told  afterwards  by  some  of  themselves.  A 
deliverance  which  that  good  gentleman  often 
mentions  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  protec 
ting  providence.  The  next  day  meeting  with 
the  rest  of  his  little  company,  whom  he  had 
left  at  Pocasset  (that  had  also  a  small  skir 
mish  with  the  Indians,  and  had  two  men 
wounded)  they  returned  to  the  Mount  Hope 
garrison;  which  Mr.  Church  used  to  call  the 
.oosing  fort.  Mr.  Church  then  returning  to 
the  island,  to  seek  provision  for  the  army, 
meets  with  Alderman,  a  noted  Indian,  that 
was  just  come  over  from  the  squaw  sachem's 
cape  of  Pocasset,  having  deserted  from  her, 
and  brought  over  his  family;  who  gave  him 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Indians,  and 
where  each  of  the  sagamore's  head  quarters 
were.  Mr.  Church  then  discoursed  with 
some  who  knew  the  spot  well  where  the  In 
dians  said  Weetamore's*  head  quarters  were, 
and  offered  their  service  to  pilot  him.  With 
this  news  he  hastened  to  the  Mount  Hope 
garrison.  The  army  expressed  their  readi 
ness  to  embrace  such  an  opportunity. 

All  the  ablest  soldiers  were  now  immedi 
ately  drawn  off,  equipped  and  despatched 
upon  this  design,  under  the  command  of  a 
certain  officer ;  and  having  marched  about 
two  miles,  viz.  until  they  came  to  the  cove  that 
lies  south  west  from  the  Mount,  where  or 
ders  were  given  for  an  halt:  The  comman 
der  in  chief  told  them  he  thought  it  proper  to 
take  advice  before  he  went  any  further;  cal 
led  Mr.  Church  and  the  pilot,  and  asked 
them,  how  they  knew  that  Philip  and  all  his 
men  were  not  by  that  time  got  to  Weeta 
more's  camp  ;  or  that  all  her  own  men  were 
not  by  that  time  returned  to  her  again]  With 
many  more  frightful  questions.  Mr.  Church 
told  him,  they  had  acquainted  him  with  as 
much  as  they  knew,  and  that  for  his  part,  he 
could  discover  nothing  that  need  to  discou 
rage  them  from  proceeding;  that  he  thought 
it  so  practicable,  that  he,  with  the  pilot,  would 
willingly  lead  the  way  to  the  spot,  and  hazard 
the  brunt.  But  the  chief  commander  insis 
ted  on  this,  that  the  enemies,  number  were  so 
great,  and  he  did  not  know  what  numbers 
more  might  be  added  unto  them  by  that  time 


*  Squaw  sachem  of  Pocasset. 


time:  And  his  company  go  small,  that  im 
could  not  think  it  practicable  to  attack  thfin  : 
Added  moreover,  that  if  he  was  sure  of  kil 
ling  all  the  enemy,  and  knew  that  he  nvist 
lose  the  life  of  one  of  his  men  in  the  action, 
he  would  not  attempt  it.  Pray  Sir,  then  (re 
plied  Mr.  Church)  please  to  lead  your  com 
pany  to  yonder  windmill,  on  Rhode  Island, 
and  there  they  will  be  out  of  danger  of  being 
killed  by  the  enemy,  and  we  shall  have  Ics* 
trouble  to  supply  them  with  provisions.  But 
return  he  would,  and  did,  unto  the  garrison, 
until  more  strength  came;  to  them,  and  a  sloop 
to  transport  them  to  the  Fall  river,*  in  order 
to  visit  Weetamore's  camp.  Mr.  Church, 
one  Baxter,  and  Captain  Hunter  an  Indian, 
proffered  to  go  out  on  the  discovery  on  the 
left  wing,  which  was  accepted;  they  had  not 
marched  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before 
they  started  three  of  the  enemy.  Captain 
Hunter  wounded  one  of  them  in  his  knee, 
whom,  when  he  came  up,  he  discovered  to 
be  his  near  knsman  ;  the  captive  desired  fa 
vour  for  his  squaw,  if  she  should  fall  into 
their  hands,  but  asked  none  for  himself,  ex 
cepting  the  liberty  of  taking  a  whiff  of  tobac 
co,  and  while  he  was  taking  his  whifF,  his 
kinsman  with  one  blow  of  his  hatchet  de 
spatched  him.  Proceeding  to  Weetamore's 
carnp,  they  were  discovered  by  one  of  the 
enemy,  who  ran  in  and  gave  information, 
upon  which  a  lusty  young  fellow  left  his  meat 
upon  his  spit.t  running  hastily  out,  told  his 
companions,  he  would  kill  an  Englishman  be 
fore  he  eat  his  dinner;  but  failed  of  his  de 
sign,  being  no  sooner  outbut  shotdown.  The 
enemies'  fires,  and  what  shelter  they  had  was 
by  the  edge  of  a  thick  cedar  sw^mp,  into 
which,  on  this  alarm,  they  betook  themselves, 
and  the  English  as  nimbly  pursued ;  but 
were  soon  commanded  back  by  their  chief 
tain,  after  they  were  come  within  hearing  of 
the  cries  of  their  women  and  children,  and  so 
ended  that  exploit;  but  returning  to  their 
sloop  the  enemy  pursued  them,  and  wounded 
two  of  their  men.  The  next  day  they  re 
turned  to  the  Mount  Hope  garrison. 

Soon  after  this,  was  Philip's  head  quarters 
visited  by  some  other  English  forces;  but 
Philip  and  his  gang  had  the  very  fortune  to 
escape,  that  Weetamore  and  her's  (but  now 
mentioned)  had;  they  took  into  a  swamp, 
and  their  pursuers  were  commanded  back. 
After  this  Dartmouth's  distresses  required 
succour,  great  part  of  the  town  being  laid 
desolate,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  killed; 
the  most  of  Plymouth  forces  were  ordered 
thither;  and  coming  to  Russel's  garrison  at 
Ponaganset.J  they  met  with  a  number  of  the 
enemy  that  had  surrendered  themselves  pris 
oners  on  terms  promised  by  Capt.  Eels  of 
the  garrison,  and  Ralph  Earl,  who  persuaded 
them  (by  a  friend  Indian  he  had  employed)  to 
come  in.  And  had  their  promises  to  the  In 
dians  been  kept,  and  the  Indians  fairly  treat 
ed,  it  is  probable  that  most  if  not  all  the  Indi 
ans  in  those  parts  had  soon  followed  the  ex 
ample  of  those  who  had  now  surrendered 
themselves;  which  would  have  been  a  good 
step  towards  finishing  the  war.  But  in  spite 
of  all  that  Capt.  Eels,  Church  or  Earl  could 
say,  argue,  plead,  or  beg,  somebody  else  that 
had  more  power  in  their  hands  improved  it; 
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ttnd  witliout  any  regard  to  the  promises  made 
them  on  their  surrendering  themselves,   they 
were  carried  away  to  Plymouth,  there  sold 
;ind    transported    out  of  the    country,    being 
about   eight   score    persons.     An    action    so 
hateful  to  Mr.  Church,  llint  he  opposed   it  tc 
the  loss  of  the  good  will  and  respects  of  some 
that  b  -fore  were  his  good  Friends.     But  while 
these  things  were  acting  at  Dartmouth,  Phil 
ip  madi:  his  escape,  leaving  his   country,  fled 
over  Taunton  river,  and  Rehoboth  plain   and 
Patuxet  river,    where    Capt.    Edmunds,   of 
Providence,  made  some  spoil  upon  him,  and 
had  probably  done  more,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  coming  of  a  superior  officer,  that  put 
lam  by.  And  now  another  fort  was  built  at  Po- 
casset,  that  proved  as  troublesome  and  charge 
able  as  that  at  Mount  Hope;  and  the  remain 
der  of  the  summer  was  improved  in  provi 
ding  for  the  forts  and  forces  there  maintained, 
while  our  enemies  were  fled  some  hundred 
of  miles  into  the  country,  near  as  far  as  Alba 
ny.     And    now    strong  suspicions  began  to 
arise  of  the   Narraganset   Indians,  that   they 
were  ill  affected,  and  designed  mischief;   and 
so  the  event    soon    discovered.     The    next 
xvinter  they  began  their  hostilities  upon  the 
English.      The  united  colonies   then  agreed 
to  send  an  army  to  suppress  them  :   Gover 
nor    Winslow    to   command   the   army.      He 
undertaking     the     expedition,     invited     Mr. 
Church  to  command  a  company  in  the  expe 
dition,   which   lie   declined,    craving    excuse 
from  taking  commission,  he  promised  to  wait 
upon  him  as  a  Reformado  through  the  expe 
dition.     Having    rode    with    the    general  to 
Boston,  and  from  thence  to  Rehoboth;    upon 
the   general's   request  he    went   thence    the 
nearest    way    over    the   ferries,   with  Major 
Smith,   to  his   garrison    in    the    Narraganset 
country,  to  prepare  and  provide  for  the  com 
ing   of   General    Winslow;     who    marched 
round  through  the  country  with  his   army, 
proposing  by  night  to  surprise  Pumham*  (a 
certain  Narraganset   sachem)  and  his  town; 
but  being  aware  of  the  approach  of  our  ar 
my,  made  their  escape  into  the  deserts;    but 
Mr.  Church  meeting  with  fair  winds  arrived 
safe  at  the  major's  garrison  in   the   evening 
rind  soon  began  to  inquire  after  the  enemies' 
resorts,    wigwams,   or  sleeping    places,    and 
having  gained  some  intelligence,  he  proposed 
to  the  Eldriges,   and  some  other   brisk  hands 
that  he  met  with,  to  attempt  the  surprising  of 
some  of  the  enemy,    to  make  a  present  of  to 
the  general,    when   he  should   arrive,   which 
might   advantage  his    design  :    Being    brisk 
blades,  they  readily  complied  with  the  motion, 
and  were  soon  upon  their  inarch.      The  night 
was   very  cold,  but  blessed  with  the  moon  ; 
before   the  day  broke  they  effected  their  ex 
ploit,  and  by  the  rising  of  the  sun   arrived  at 
the   major's    garrison,    where    they  met    the 
general,  and  presented  him  with  eighteen  of 
the  enemy  they  had  captured.  The  general, 
pleased  with  the  exploit,   gave  them  thanks, 
particularly  to   Mr.  Church,  the  mover  and 
chief  actor  of  the  business  ;   and  sending  two 
of  them,  (likely  boys)    a  present  to   Boston; 
smiling  on   Mr.  Church,    told    him,    that   he 
marie  no  doubt  but  his   faculty  would  supply 
them    with    Indian  boys    enough    before   the 
war  was  ended. 

Their  next  move  was  to  a  swamp,  which 
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the  Indians  had  IbrtiKed  with  a  fort.  Mr.  [clapped  down  out  of  sight  of  the  fort,  but 
Church  rid  in  the  general's  guard  when  the  all  this  while  never  discovered  Mr.  Church, 
bloody  engagement  began;  but  being  impa-  who  observed  them  to  keep  gathering  unto 
tient  of  being  out  of  the  heat  of  the  action,  im-  that  place,  until  there  seemed  to  be  a  formi- 
portunately  begged  leave  of  the  general  that  he  dable  black  heap  of  them.  Now  brave  boys 
might  run  down  to  the  assistance  of  his  friends:  (said  Mr.  Church  to  his  men)  if  we  mind 
the  general  yielded  to  his  request  provided 


he   could  rally  some  hands  to  go   with  him. 
Thirty  men  immediately  drew  out  and  fol 
lowed  him  :   They  entered  the  swamp,  and 
passed  over  the  log,  that  was  the  passage  into 
the  fort,  where  they  saw  many  men  and  se 
veral  valiant  captains  lie  slain  :   Mr.  Church 
spying  Captain  Gardner  of  Salem,  amidst  the 
-wigwams   in  the  east  end   of  the  fort,  made 
towards    him,    but  on  a  sudden,  while    they 
were  looking  each  other  in  the  face,  Captain 
Gardner  settled  down  Mr.  Church  stepped  to 
him,  and  seeing  the  blood  rr.n  down  his  cheek, 
lifted  up  his  cap,  and  calling  to  him  by  his 
name  ;  he  looked  up  in  his  face,  but  spoke  not 
a  word,  being  mortally  shot  through  the  head  ; 
and  observing  his  wound,  Mr.  Church  found 
the  ball  entered  his  head  on  the  side  that  was 
next  the  upland,  where  the  English  entered 
the  swamp,  upon  which,  having  ordered  some 
care  to  be  taken  of  the  captain,  he  despatch 
ed   information  to  the  general,   that  the  best 
and   forwardest    of  his  army,  that  hazarded 
their  lives  to  enter  the  fort,  upon  the  muzzle 
of  the  enemies'  guns,  were  shot  in  their  backs, 
and   killed    by  them   that  lay    behind.     Mr. 
Church  with  his  small  company  hastened  out 
of  the  fort  that  the  English  were  now  posses 
sed  of,   to  get  a  shot  at  the  Indians  that  were 
n   the   swamp,    and    kept  tiring   upon    them. 
He  soon  met  with  a  broad  and  bloody  track, 
where  the  enemy  had  fled  with  their  wound 
ed  men  ;   following  hard  in  the    tract,  he  soon 
spied    one    of  the   enemy    who    clapped  his 
gun    across    his    breast,    made  towards  Mr. 
}hurch,  and  beckoned  to  him  with  his  hand; 
VIr.  Church  immediately  commanded  no  man 
to  hurt  him,  hoping  by  him  to  have  gained 
some  intelligence   of  the  enemy,  that  might 
of  advantage  ;   but  it   unhappily   fell  out 
that    a   fellow    that    lagged    behind    coming 
up,  shot  down  the  Indian,   to    Mr.  Church's 
jreat  grief  and   disappointment;   but   imme 
diately  they  heard  a  great  shout  of  the  enemy, 
which  seemed  to  be  behind  them,  or  between 
them  and  the  fort ;  and  discovered  them  run 
ning  from  tree  to  tree  to  gain  advantages  of 
iring  upon  the  English  that  were  in  the  fort. 
VIr.  Church's  great  difficulty   now  was  how 
to  discover  himself  to  his  friends  in  the  fort, 
ising  several  inventions,  till  at  length  he  gain 
ed  an  opportunity  to  call  to,  and  inform  a  ser- 
jeant    in  the    fort,    that  he    was  there,  and 
might  be  exposed  to  their  shots,  unless  they 
observed  it.     By   this    time  he  discovered  a 
number  of  the  enemy  almost   within  shot  of 
lim,  making  towards  the  fort.      Mr.  Church 
and  his  company  were  favoured  by  a  heap  of 
>rush  that  was  between  them  and  the  enemy, 
and    prevented     their    being     discovered    to 
hem.     Mr.  Church  had  given  his  men  their 
jarticular  orders   for  firing  upon   the  enemy, 


our  hits,  we  may  have  a  brave  shot,  and  let 
our  sign  for  firing  on  them,  be  their  rising  to 
fire  into  the  fort.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
Indians  rising  up  as  one  body,  designing  to 
pour  a  volley  into  the  fort ;  when  our  Church 
nimbly  started  up  and  gave  them  such  a 
round  volley,  and  unexpected  clap  on  their 
backs,  that  they,  who  escaped  with  their  lives, 
were  so  surprised,  that  they  scampered,  they 
knew  not  whither  themselves,  about  a  dozen 
of  them  ran  right  over  the  log  into  the  fort, 
and  took  into  a  sort  of  hovel  that  was  built 
witli  poles,  after  the  manner  of  a  corn  crib. 


Mr.  Church's 
fixed, 


men    having   their 
soon    able   to    obey 


cartridges 
his    order> 


he  was  struck  with 
thigh,    which    was 


which  was  immediately  to  charge,  and  run 
on  upon  the  hovel,  and  overset  it,  calling,  as 
be  ran  on,  to  some  that  were  in  the  fort,  to 
assist  him  in  oversetting  it;  they  no  sooner 
came  to  face  the  enemies'  shelter,  but  Mr. 
Church  discovered  that  one  of  them  had 
found  a  hole  to  point  his  gun  through,  right 
at  him  ;  but  however  encouraged  his  compa 
ny  and  ran  right  on,  till 
three  bullets,  one  in  his 
near  half  cut  off  as  it  glanced  on  the  joint  of 
his  hip-bone  ;  another  through  the  gathering 
of  his  breeches  and  drawers,  with  a  small  flesh 
wound  ;  a  third  pierced  his  pocket,  and 
wounded  a  pair  of  mittens,  that  he  had  bor 
rowed  of  Captain  Prentice  ;  being  wrappet 
up  together  had  the  misfortune  of  having 
many  holes  cut  through  them  with  one  bul 
let  ;  but  however,  he  made  a  shift  to  keep  on 
his  legs,  and  nimbly  discharged  his  gun  at 
them  that  had  wounded  him  ;  being  disabled 
now  to  go  a  step,  his  men  would  have  carried 
him  off,  but  he  forbid  their  touching  of  him, 
until  they  had  perfected  their  project  of  over 
setting  the  enemies,  shelter  ;  bid  them  run, 
for  now  the  Indians  had  no  guns  charged. 
While  he  was  urging  them  to  run  on,  the  In 
dians  began  to  shoot  arrows,  and  with  one 
pierced  through  the  arm  of  the  Englishman 
that  ha.d  hold  of  Mr.  Church's  arm  to  support 
him.  The  English,  in  short,  were  discouraged, 
and  drew  back  ;  and  by  this  time  the  English 
people  in  the  fort  had  began  to  set  fire  to  the 
wigwams  and  houses  in  the  fort,  which  Mr. 
Church  laboured  hard  to  prevent;  they  told 
him,  They  had  orders  from  the  general  to 
burn  them  ;  he  begged  them  to  forbear  until  he 
had  discoursed  with  the  general  ;  and  hasten 
ing  to  him,  he  begged  to  spare  the  wigwams, 
Sec.  in  the  fort  from  fire,  told  him,  the  wig 
wams  were  musket-proof,  being;  all  lined  with 
baskets  tubs  of  grain,  and  other  provisions, 
sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  army,  until 
the  spring  of  the  year ;  and  every  wounded 
man  might  have  a  good  warm  house  to 
lodge  in,  who  otherways  would  necessarily 


;rish  with  the  storms  and  cold  :  And  more- 


P1' 

nd  as  they  were  rising  up  to  make  their  shot;  over,  that  the  army  had  no  other  provisions 
the  fore-mentioned  sergeant  in  the  fort  called  to  trust  unto,  and  depend  upon  ;  that  he 
out  to  them,  for  God's  sake  not  to  fire,  for  he  j  knew  that  the  Plymouth  forces  had  not  so 
believed  they  were  some  of  their  friend  In-  much  us  one  biscuit  left,  for  lie  had  scon 
dians;  they  clapped  down  again,  but  were  their  last  dealt  out,  fcc,.  The  general  ad  vis- 
soon  sensible  of  their  Serjeant's  mistake.  The  ling  a  fovv  words  with  the  gentlemen  that 


enemy   got  to   the   top   of  the   tree,  ihe  body 
whereof  the   Serjeant  stood  upon,  and  there 
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whole  army;  but  just  as  lie  was  entering  the 
swamp,  one  of  the  captains  met  him,  and  ask 
ed  him,  whither  he  was  going  ?  he  told  him 
into  the  fort ;  the  captain  laid  hold  of  his 
horse,  and  told  him,  liis  life  was  worth  an 
hundred  of  theirs,  and  he  should  not  expose 
himself.  The  general  told  him,  that  the  brunt 
was  over,  and  that  Mr.  Church  had  informed 
I  him  that  the  fort  was  taken,  &c.  and  as  the 
case  was  circumstanced  he  was  of  the  mind, 
I/  that  it  was  most  practicable  for  him,  and  his 
I  army  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  fort.  The 
captain  in  a  great  heat  replied,  that  Church 
lied ;  and  told  the  general,  that  if  lie  moved 
another  step  towards  the  fort  lie  would  shoot 
his  horse  under  him.  Then  brushed  up  an 
other  gentleman,  a  certain  doctor,  and  opposed 
Mr.  Church's  advice,  arid  said,  if  it  were  com 
plied  with,  it  would  kill  more  men  than  the 
enemy  had  killed;  for  (said  he)  by  to-morrow 
the  wounded  men  will  be  so  stiff  that  there 
will  be  no  moving  of  them  :  And  looking 
upon  Mr.  Church,  and  seeing  the  blood  flow 
apace  from  his  wounds,  told  him,  That  if  he 
gave  such  advice  as  that  was,  he  should  bleed 
to  death  like  a  dog  before  he  would  endea 
vour  to  staunch  his  blood  :  though  after  they 
had  prevailed  against  his  advice  they  were 
sufficiently  kind  to  him.  And  burning  up  all 
the  houses  and  provisions  in  the  fort  ;  the 
army  returned  the  same  night  in  the  storm 
and  cold  ;  and  I  suppose  that  every  one  who 
was  acquainted  with  that  night's  march 
deeply  laments  the  miseries  that  attended 
them,  especially  the  wounded  and  dying 
men.  But  it  mercifully  came  to  pass  that 
Captain  Andrew  Belcher  arrived  at  Mr. 
Smith's  that  very  night  from  Boston,  with  a 
vessel  loaded  with  provisions  for  the  army 
who  must  otherwise  have  perished  for  want. 
Some  of  the  enemy  that  were  then  in  the 
fort  have  since  informed  us,  that  near  a  third 
of  the  Indians  belonging  to  all  the  Narragan- 
set  country  were  killed  by  the  English  and 
by  the  cold  of  (hat  night,  that  they  fled  out  of 
their  fort  so  hastily  that  they  carried  nothing 
with  them  :  That  if  the  English  had  kept  in 
the  fort,  the  Indians  would  certainly  have 
been  necessitated,  either  to  surrender  them 
selves  to  them,  or  to  have  perished  by  hunger, 
and  the  severity  of  the  season.*  Sometime 
after  this  fort-fight  a  certain  Sogkonate  In 
dian  hearing  Mr.  Church  relate  the  manner 
of  his  being  wounded,  told  him,  that  he  did 
not  know  but  he  himself  was  the  Indian  that 
wounded  him,  for  ho  was  one  of  that  compa 
ny  of  Indians  that  Mr.  Church  made  a  shot 
upon,  when  they  were  rising  to  make  a  shot 
into  the  fort.  They  were  in  number  about  six 
ty  or  seventy,  that  just  then  came  down  from 
Pumham's  town,  and  never  before  then  fired 
a  gun  against  the  English  ;  that  when  Mr. 
Church  fired  upon  them  he  killed  fourteen 
dead  upon  the  spot,  and  wounded  a  greater 
number  than  he  killed,  many  of  whom  died 
afterwards  of  their  wounds,  in  the  cold  and 
storm  the  following  niu'ht. 


*  The  swamp  fi.jhl  hdpp.ino  1  on  Divieiiib-r  29,  1B75 
in  which  alimit  fifty  English  were  killed  in  the  action 
und  died  of  their  wounds  ;  an  I  nhnut  throe  hundred  or 
three  hundred  nrul  fifty  In. linn-,  in->n,  women,  and  chil 
dren,  wer.?  killed,  anil  in  ninny  nior  capture,!.  It  is 


paid   five  hundred 


were   bn 


and    two  linn  h.-il  more  in  oilier  part 

The  place  of  the  fort  was  an  elevated  % 

upland,  of  pe-rhaps  three  or  four  nnre-f, 

hideous  swamp ;  ahotit  seven  miles  near  due  west  from 

Narraganset  south  ferry. 


nt  with  ilie  fort ; 
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Mr.  Church  was  moved  with  other  wound 
ed  men,  over  to  Rhode  Island,  where,  in 
about  three  months  time,  he  was  in  some  good 
measure  recovered  ofhis  wounds,  and  the  fe 
ver  that  attended  them :  And  then  went  overto 
the  general  to  take  his  leave  of  him,  with  a  de 
sign  to  return  home. 

But  the  general's  great  importunity  again 
persuaded  him  to  accompany  him  in  a  long 
march  into  the  Nipmuck*  country,  though  he 
had  then  tents  in  his  wounds,  and  so  lame  as 
not  to  be  able  to  mount  his  horse  without 
two  men's  assistance. 

In  this  march,  the  first  thing  remarkable 
was,  they  came  to  an  Indian  town,  where' 
there  were  many  wigwarns  in  sight,  but  an 
icy  swamp,  lying  between  them  and  the  wig 
wams,  prevented  their  running  at  once  upon 
it  as  they  intended  :  There  was  much  firing 
upon  each  side  before  they  passed  the  swamp. 
But  at  length  the  enemy  all  fled,  and  a  cer 
tain  Mohegan,  that  was  a  friend  Indian,  pur 
sued  and  seized  one  of  the  enemy  that  had  a 
small  wound  in  his  leg,  and  brought  him  be 
fore  the  general,  where  he  was  examined. 
Some  were  for  torturing  him  to  bring  him  to 
a  more  ample  confession  of  what  he  knew 
concerning  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Church, 
verily  believing  he  had  been  ingenuous  in 
his  confession,  interceded  and  prevailed  for 
his  escaping  torture.  But  the  army  being 
bound  forward  in  their  march,  and  the  Indi 
an's  wound  somewhat  disenabling  him  for 
travelling,  it  was  concluded  he  should  be 
knocked  on  the  head:  Accordingly  he  was 
brought  before  a  great  fire  and  the  Mohegan 
that  took  him  was  allowed,  as  he  desired,  to 
be  his  executioner.  Mr.  Church  taking  no 
delight  in  the  sport,  framed  an  errand  at  some 
distance  among  the  baggage-horses,  and  when 
he  got  ten  rods,  or  thereabouts,  from  the  fire, 
the  executioner  fetching  a  blow  with  a  hatchet 
at  the  head  of  the  prisoner,  he  being  aware  of 
the  blow,  dodged  his  head  aside,  and  the 
executioner  missing  his  stroke,  the  hatchet 
flew  out  of  his  hand,  and  had  like  to  have  done 
execution  where  it  was  not  designed.  The 
prisoner,  upon  his  narrow  escape,  broke  from 
them  that  held  him,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
wound,  made  useof  his  legs,  and  happened  to 
run  right  upon  Mr.  Church,  who  laid  hold  on 
him,  and  a  close  scuffle  they  had,  but  the  In 
dian  having  no  clothes  on  slipped  from  him, 
and  ran  again,  and  Mr.  Church  pursued  the 
Indian,  although  being  lame,  there  was  no 
great  odds  in  the  race,  until  the  Indian  stum 
bled  and  fell,  and  they  closed  again,  scuffled 
and  fought  pretty  smartly,  until  the  Indian 
by  the  ad  vantage  of  his  nakedness,  slipped  from 
his  hold  again,  and  set  out  on  his  third  race, 
with  Mr.Church  close  at  his  heels,  endeavour 
ing  to  lay  hold  on  the  hair  of  his  head,  which 
was  all  the  hold  could  be  taken  of  him  :  and 
running  through  a  swamp  that  was  covered 
with  hollow  ice,  it  made  so  loud  a  noise  that 
Mr.Church  expected  (but  in  vain)  that  some 
of  his  English  friends  would  follow  the  noise, 
and  come  to  his  assistance.  But  the  Indian  hap 
pened  to  run  athwart  a  large  tree,  that  lay  fal 
len  near  breast  high, where  he  stopped  and  cried 
>utaloud  for  help  ;  but  Mr.  Church  being  soon 
upon  him  again,  the  Indian  seized  him  fast  by 
the  hair  ofhis  head,  and  endeavouring  by  twist 
ing  to  break  his  neck,  but  though  Mr.  Church's 
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Wounds  had  somewhat  weakened  him,  and 
the  Indian  a  stout  fellow,  yet  he  held  him  in 
play,  and  twisted  the  Indian's  neck  as  well, 
and  took  the  advantage  of  many  opportuni 
ties,  while  they  hung  by  each  other's  hair, 
gave  him  notorious  bumps  in  the  face  with  jus 
head.  But  in  the  heat  of  this  scuffle  they 
heard  the  ice  break  with  somebody  corning 
apace  to  them,  which  when  they  heard, 
Church  concluded  there  was  help  for  one 
or  other  of  them,  but  was  doubtful  which  of 
them  must  now  receive  the  fatal  stroke  ;  anon 
somebody  comes  up  to  them,  who  proved  to 
be  the  Indian  that  had  first  taken  the  prisoner. 
Without  speaking  a  word,  he  felt  them  out 
(for  it  was  so  dark  he  could  not  distinguish 
them  by  sight)  the  one  being  clothed,  and  the 
other  naked,  he  felt  where  Mr.  Church's  hands 
were  fastened  in  the  Netop's  hair,  and  with 
one  blow  settled  his  hatchet  in  between  them 
and  ended  the  strife.  He  then  spoke  to  Mr. 
Church,  and  hugged  him  in  his  arms,  and 
thanked  him  abundantly  for  catching  his  pris 
oner,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  his  victim,  and 
carried  it  to  the  camp;  and  giving  an  account 
to  the  rest  of  the  friend  Indians  in  the  camp, 
how  Mr.  Church  had  seized  his  prisoner, 
&c.  they  all  joined  a  mighty  shout. 

Proceeding  in  this  march,  they  had  the  suc 
cess  of  killing  many  of  the  enemy  ;  until  at 
length  their  provisions  failing,  they  returned 
home. 

King  Philip  (as  was  before  hinted)  was  fled 
to  a  place  called  Scattacook,  between  York  and 
Albany,  where  the  Moohags*  made  a  descent 
upon  him  and  killed  many  of  his  men,  which 
moved  him  from  thence. 

His  next  kennelling  place  was  at  the  falls  of 
Connecticut  river, t  where,  sometime  after, 
Capt.  Turner  found  him,  came  upon  him  by 
night,  killed  him  a  great  many  men,  and  fright 
ened  many  more  into  the  river,  that  were 
hurled  down  the  falls  and  drowned. 

Philipgotover  the  river,  and  on  the  backside 
of  Wetuset  hills  meets  with  all  the  remnants 
of  the  Narraganset  and  NipmuckJ  Indians  that 
were  there  gathered  together,  and  became 
very  numerous,  and  made  their  descent  on 
Sudbury  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country, 
where  they  met  with  and  swallowed  up  valiant 
Capt.  Wadsworth  and  his  company,  and  made 
many  other  doleful  desolations  in  those  parts. 
The  news  whereof  coming  to  Plymouth,  and 
they  expecting  probably  the  enemy  would 
soon  return  again  into  their  colony  ;  the  coun 
cil  of  war  was  called  together,  and  Mr. 
Church  was  sent  for  to  them,  being  observed 
by  the  whole  colony  to  be  a  person  extraor 
dinarily  qualified  for,  and  adapted  to,  the 
affairs  of  war.  It  was  proposed  in  council, 
that  lest  the  enemy,  in  their  return,  should 
fall  on  Rehoboth,  or  some  other  of  their  out- 
towns,  a  company,  consisting  of  60  or  70 
men,  should  be  sent  into  those  parts;  and  Mr. 
Church  invited  to  take  the  command  of  them. 
He  told  them,  that  if  the  enemy  returned 
into  that  colony  again,  they  might  reasonably 
expect  that  they  would  come  very  numerous, 
and  if  he  should  take  the  command  of  men,  he 
should  not  lie  in  any  town  or  garrison  with 
them,  but  would  lie  in  the  woods  as  the 
enemy  did  :  And  that  to  send  out  such  small 
companies  against  such  multitudes  of  the  enf. 
my  that  were  now  mustered  to  gother,  would 
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he  but  to  deliver  so  many  men  into  their 
hands,  to  be  destrnyed,  as  the  worthy  Captain 
Wadsworth  and  his  company  were.  His  ad 
vice  upon  the  whole  was,  that  if  they  sent 
out  any  forces,  to  send  out  no  less  than  300 
soldiers  ;  and  that  the  other  colonies  should 
be  asked  to  send  nut  their  quotas  also;  ad 
ding,  that  if  they  intended  to  make  an  end 
of  the  war  by  subduing  the  enemy,  they 
must  make  a  business  of  the  war,  as  the  ene 
my  did  ;  and  that  of  his  own  part,  he  had 
wholly  laid  aside  all  his  own  private  business 
concerns,  ever  since  the  war  broke  out.  He 
told  them,  that  if  they  would  send  forth  such 
forces  as  he  should  direct,  he  would  go 
with  them  for  a  six  weeks'  march,  which  was 
long  enough  for  men  to  be  kept  in  the  woods 
at  once  ;  and  if  they  might  be  sure  of  liberty 
to  return  in  such  a  space,  men  would  go  out 
cheerfully  ;  and  he  would  engage  150  of  the 
best  soldiers  should  list  voluntarily  to  go  with 
him,  if  they  would  please  to  add  50  more  ; 
and  100  of  the  friend  Indians  ;  and  with  such 
an  army,  he  made  no  doubt,  but  he  might  do 
good  service  ;  but  on  other  terms  he  did  not 
incline  to  be  concerned. 

Their  reply  was  that  they  were  already  in 
df  ht,  and  so  big  an  army  would  bring  such 
charge  upon  them,  that  they  should  never 
bo  able  to  pay  ;  and  as  for  sending  out  In 
dians,  they  thought  it  no  ways  adviseable, 
iind  in  short  none  of  his  advice  practicable. 

Now  Mr.  Church's  consort,  and  his  then  only 
son  were  till  this  time  remaining  at  Duxbury, 
nni)  he  fearing  fortheir  safety  there  (unless  the 
wnr  was  more  vigorously  engaged  in)  resolv 
ed  to  move  to  Rhode  Island,  though  it  was 
m'ich  opposed  both  by  government  and  rela 
tions  ;  but  at  length,  the  governor  considering 
that  he  might  be  no  less  serviceable  by  being 
on  that  side  of  the  colony,  gave  his  permit, 
and  wished  he  had  twenty  more  as  good  men 
to  send  with  him. 

Then  preparing  for  his  removal,  he  went 
with  his  small  family  to  Plymouth,  to  take 
leave  of  their  friends,  where  they  met  with 
his  wife's  parents,  who  much  persuaded  that 
she  might  be  left  at  Mr.  Clark's  garrison, 
(which  they  supposed  to  be  a  mighty  safe 
nkce)  or  at  least  that  she  might  be  there  until 
her  soon  expected  Iving-in  was  over,  (being 
near  her  time.)  Mr.  Church  no  ways  inclin 
ing  to  venture  her  any  longer  in  those  parts, 
and  no  arguments  prevailing  with  him,  he  re 
solved  to  set  out  for  Taunton,  and  many  of  their 
friends  accompanied  them.  There  they  found 
Paptmn  Pierce  with  a  commanded  party,  who 
offered  Mr.  Church  to  send  a  relation  of  his 
with  some  others  to  guard  him  to  Rhode 
Island  ;  but  Mr.  Church  thanked  him  for  his 
respectful  offer,  but  for  some  good  reasons 
refused  to  accept  it.  In  short,  they  got  safe 
;o  Captain  John  Almy's  house  upon  Rhode 
Island,  where  they  met  with  friends  and  gooc 
entertainment.  But,  by  the  way,  let  me 
not  forget  this  remarkable  Providence,  viz. 
That  within  twenty  four  hours,  or  there 
abouts,  after  their  arrival  at  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Clark's  garrison  that  Mr.  Church  was  so 
much  importuned  to  leave  his  wife  and  child 
ren  at,  wa?  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Church  being  at  present  disenabled 
from  any  particular  service  in  the  war,  begm 
to  think  of  some  other  employ ;  but  he  m 
sooner  took  a  tool  to  cut  a  small  stick,  bin 
he  cut  off  the  top  cf  his  fore-finger,  and  tin 


next  to  it  half  off;  upon  which  he  smilingly 
said,  that  he  thought  he  was  out  of  his  way, 
to  leave  the  war,  and  resolved  he  would  go 

war  again.  Accordingly  his  second  son 
jeing  born  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  his  wife 
and  son  like  to  do  well,  Mr.  Church  embraces 
he  opportunity  of  passage  in  a  sloop  bound  to 
Barnstable  ;  which  landed  him  at  Sogkonesset, 
rom  whence  he  rid  to  Plymouth  ;  and  arrived 
there  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June  :  The 
general  court  then  sitting  welcomed  him, 
and  told  him  they  were  glad  to  see  him  alive. 
He  replied,  he  was  glad  to  see  them  alive, 
~or  he  had  seen  so  many  fires  and  smokes 
towards  their  side  of  the  country,  since  he 
left  them,  that  he  could  scarce  eat  or  sleep 
ivith  any  comfort,  for  fear  they  had  all  been 
destroyed.  For  all  travelling  was  stopped, 
and  no  news  had  passed  for  a  long  time 
together.  He  gave  them  an  account  that 
the  Indians  had  made  horrid  desolations  at 
Providence,  Warwick,  Pawtuxot,  and  all 
over  the  Narragan.set  country,  and  that  they 
prevailed  daily  against  the  English  on  that 
side  of  the  country  :  Told  them,  he  longed  to 
near  what  methods  they  designed  in  the  war. 
They  told  him,  they  were  particularly  glad 
that  Providence  had  brought  him  there  at  that 
juncture  ;  for  they  had  concluded  the  very 
iext  day  to  send  out  an  army  of  200  men  two 
thirds  English,  and  one  third  Indians,  in  some 
measure  agreeable  to  his  former  proposal  ; 
expecting  Boston  and  Connecticut  to  join 
with  their  quotas.  In  short,  it  was  so  con 
cluded,  and  that  Mr.  Church  should  return  to 
the  Island,  and  see  what  he  could  muster 
there,  of  those  that  had  moved  from  Swanz.ey, 
Dartmouth,  &c.  So  returning  the  same  way 
he  came  ;  when  he  came  to  Sogkonesset,  he 
had  a  sham  put  upon  him  about  a  boat  he 
had  brought  to  go  home  in,  and  was  forced 
to  hire  tsvo  of  the  friend  Indians  to  paddle 
him  in  a  canoe  from  Elisabeth's  to  Rhode 
Island. 

It  fell  out,  that  as  they  were  in  their  voyage 
passing  by  Sogkonate-pomt,  some  of  the  ene 
my  were  upon  the  rocks  a  fishing;  he  bid  the 
Indians  that  managed  the  canoe  to  paddle  so 
near  the  rocks  as  that  he  might  call  to  those 
Indians  ;  told  them,  that  he  had  a  great  mind 
ever  since  the  war  broke  out  to  speak  with 
some  of  the  Sogkonate  Indians,  and  that  they 
were  their  relations,  and  therefore  they  need 
not  fear  their  hurting  of  them.  And  he  added 
that  he  had  a  mighty  conceit,  that  if  he  could 
get  a  fair  opportunity  to  discourse  with  them, 
that  lie  could  draw  them  off  from  Philip,  for 
he  knew  they  never  heartily  loved  him.  The 
enemy  halloed  and  made  signs  for  the  canoe 
to  come  to  them  ;  but  when  they  approached 
them  they  skulked  and  hid  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks;  then  Mr.  Church  ordered  the  canoe 
to  be  paddled  off  again,  lest  if  he  came  too 
near  they  should  fire  upon  him.  Then  the 
Indians  appearing  again,  beckoned  and  called 
in  the  Indian  language,  and  bid  them  come 
ashore,  for  they  wanted  to  speak  with  him. 
The  Indians  in  the  canoe  answered  them 
again  ;  but  they  on  the  rocks  told  them,  that 
the  surf  made  such  a  noise  against  the  rocks, 
they  could  not  hearany  thingthey  said.  Then 
Mr.  Church,  by  signs  with  his  hand",  gave 
them  to  understand  that  he  would  have  two 
of  them  go  down  upon  the  point  of  the  beach 
(a  place  where  a  man  misht  see  who  was 
near  him)  accordingly  two  of  them  ran  along 


thebea  :li,  and  met  him  there   without   their 
arms,  excepting  that  one  of  them  had  a  lance 
in  his  hand  ;  they  urged  Mr.  Church  to  corne 
ashore,   for   they  had   a  great  desire   to    have 
some  discourse  with    him.     He  told  them,  if 
be  that  had  his   weapon    in  his   hand   would 
carry  it  up  some  distance  upon  the  beach,  and 
ea.ve  it,  he  would  come  ashore  and  discourse 
with  them.     He  did  so,  and  Mr.  Church  went 
ashore,  hauled  up  his  canoe,  ordered  one  of  the 
[ndians  to  stay  by  it,  and   the  other  to   walk 
above  on  the  beach,  as  a  sentinel,  and   to  see 
that  the   coasts  were  clear  ;   and    when    Mr. 
Church  came  up  to  the  Indians,  one  of  them 
happened  to  be    honest  George,  one  of  the 
two  that  Awashonks  formerly  sent  to  call  him 
to  her  dance,  and  was  so  careful  to  guard  him 
back  to  his  house  again,  the  last  Sogkonate  In 
dian  ho  spoke  with  before  the  war  broke  out  ; 
he  spoke  English  very  well.  Mr.  Churchasked 
him  where   Awashonks  was  1     He  told  him 
in  a  swamp  about  three  miles  off.    Mr.  Church 
asked    him,  what  it  was  he    wanted   that   he 
halloed   and  called  him   ashore  f  He  answer 
ed,  that  he  took  him    for  Church    as  soon   as 
he  heard  his  voice  in   the  canoe,  and  that   he 
was  very  glad  to  see  him  alive,  and  he  believed 
his  mistress  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  speak 
with  him ;  he  told  him  further,  that  he  believed 
she  was  not  fond  of   maintaining  a  war  with 
the  English,  and  that  she  had  left  Philip,  and 
did  not  intend  to  return  to  him  any  more  ;  he 
was  mighty  earnest  with  Mr.  Church  to  tarry 
there  while  he  would  run  and  call  her  ;   but 
.he  told  him   no,  for  he  did  not  know  but  the 
Indians  would  come  down  and  kill  him  before 
he  could  get  back  again  ;    he  said,  if   Mount- 
Hope,   or  Pocasset  Indians  could  catch  him, 
he    believed  they    would    knock  him  on   the 
head,  but  all    Sogkonate    Indians  knew   him 
very   well,   and   he   believed   none   of  them 
would  hurt  him.     In  short,  Mr.  Church  refus 
ed  to  tarry,  but  promised  he  would  come  over 
again,  and  speak  with  Awashonks,  and  some 
other  Indians  that  he  had  a  mind  to  talk  with. 
Accordingly  he    appointed   him   to    notify 
Awashonks,  her  son  Peter,   their  chief  Cap 
tain,  and  one  Nompash  (an  Indian  that  Mr. 
Church  had  formerly  a  particular  respect  for) 
to  meet  him   two  days  after,  at  a  rock  at  the 
lower  end  of  Captain  Richmond's  farm,  which 
was  a  very  noted  place  ;  and  if  that  day  should 
prove  stormy,  or  windy,  they  were  to  expect 
him  the  next  moderate  day,  Mr.  Church  tell 
ing   George   that  he  would    have  him    come 
with  the  persons  mentioned,  and  no  more. 

They  giving  each  other  their  hand  upon  it 
parted,  and  Mr.  Church  went  home,  and  the 
next  morning  to  Newport,  and  informed  the 
government  of  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  Sogkonate  Indians,  and  desired  their 
permit  for  him  and  Daniel  Wilcox  (a  man  that 
well  understood  the  Indian  language)  to  go 
over  to  them.  They  told  him,  that  they 
thought  he  was  mad,  after  such  service  as 
he  had  done,  and  such  dangers  as  he  escaped, 
now  to  throw  away  his  life,  for  the  rogues 
would  as  certainly  kill  him,  as  ever  he  went 
over  ;  and  utterly  refused  to  grant  his  permit, 
or  to  be  willing  to  run  the  risk. 

Mr.   Church   told   them,  that  it   ever    had 

been  in  his   thought  since  the  war  broke  our, 

that  if  he  could  discourse  with  the  Sogkonate 

I  [ndians,  he  could  draw  them  off  from  Philip, 

jand  employ  them  against  him  ;   but  could  not, 

i  till  now,   ever  have  an   opportunity  to  speak 
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with  any  of  them,  and  was  very   loth  to  lose  i  plied,  only  their  guns  at  some  small  distance, 
it,  &.c.       At  length  they  told  him,  it'  he  would  for  formality's  sake  ;  upon  which,   with  one 


consent,  they  laid  aside  their  guns,  and  came 
and  sat  down. 

Mr.  Church  pulled  out  his   calabash   and 
asked  Awashonks,  whether  she  had  lived  so 

ong  at  Wetuset,  as  to  forget  to  drink  Occa- 
oeches  ;  and  drinking  to  her,  he  perceived 
that  she  watched  him  very  diligently,  to  see 

as  he  thought)  whether  he  swallowed  any  of 
the  rum;   he  offered 
desired  him  to  drink 

ler,  there  was  no  poison  in  it,  and  pouring 
some  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  sipped  it  up, 


her  the   shell,   but   she 
again  first,  he  then  told 


go,  it  should  be  only  with  the  two  Indians 
that  came  with  him  ;  but  they  would  give  him 
no  permit  under  their  hands.  He  took  his 
leave  of  them,  resolving  to  prosecute  his  de 
sign  ;  they  told  him  they  were  sorry  to  see 
him  so  resolute,  nor  if  he  went  did  they  ever 
expect  to  see  his  face  again. 
;  He  bought  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  a  small  roll 
of  tobacco,  to  carry  with  him,  and  returned 
to  his  family.  The  next  day,  being  the  day 
appointed  for  the  meeting,  he  prepared  two 
light  canoes  for  the  design,  and  his  own  man, 
with  the  two  Indians  for  his  company.  He 
used  such  arguments  with  his  tender,  and  now 
almost  broken  hearted  wife,  from  the  expe 
rience  of  former  preservations  and  the  pros 
pect  of  the  great  service  he  might  do,  might 
it  please  God  to  succeed  his  design,  &c.,  that 
he  obtained  her  consent  to  his  attempt ;  and 
committing  her,  the  babes  and  himself  to 
Heaven's  protection,  he  set  out.  They  had 
from  the  shore  about  a  league  to  paddle  ; 
drawing  near  the  place,  they  saw  the  Indians 
setting  on  the  bank,  waiting  for  their  coming. 
Mr.  Church  sent  one  of  his  Indians  ashore  in 
one  of  the  canoes  to  see  whether  they  were 
the  same  Indians  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  him,  and  no  more ;  and  if  so  to  stay  ashore 
and  send  George  to  fetch  him  ;  accordingly 
George  came  and  fetched  Mr.  Church  ashore, 
while  the  other  canoe  played  oft"  to  see  the 
event,  and  to  carry  tidings  if  the  Indians  should 
prove  false. 

Mr.  Church  asked  George  whether  Awa 
shonks  and  the  other  Indians  he  appointed  to 
to  meet  him  were  there  ?  He  answered  they 
were  ;  he  then  asked  him  if  there  were  no 
more  than  they  whom  he  appointed  to  be  there  1 
To  which  he  would  give  him  no  direct  an 
swer.  However,  he  went  ashore,  where  he 
was  no  sooner  landed,  but  Awashonks  and 
the  rest  that  he  had  appointed  to  meet  him 
there,  rose  up  and  came  down  to  meet  him  ; 
and  each  of  them  successively  gave  him  their 
hands,  and  expressed  themselves  glad  to  see 
him,  and  gave  him  thanks  for  exposing  him 
self  to  visit  them.  They  walked  togethcrabout 
a  gunshot  from  the  water,  to  a  convenient 
place  to  sit  down.  Where  at  once  rose  up  a 
great  body  of  Indians,  who  had  lain  hid  in  the 
grass,  (that  was  high  as  a  man's  waist)  and 
gathered  round  them,  till  they  had  closed  them 
in;  being  all  armed  with  guns,  spears,  hachets, 
&c.  with  their  hair  trimmed  and  faces  painted, 
in  their  warlike  appearance.  It  was  doubtless 
somewhat  surprising  to  our  gentleman  at  first, 
but  without  any  visible  discovery  of  it,  after 
a  small  silent  pause  on  each  side  he  spoke  to 
Awashonks,  and  told  her,  that  George  had 

informed  him  that  she  had  a  desire  to  see  him, 

and  discourse  about  making  peace  with  the 

English.     She  answered  yes  ;  then  said   Mr. 

Church,  it  is  customary  when  people  meet  to 

treat  of  peace,  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  not 

to  appear  in  such  hostile  form  ns  your  people 

do  ;   and  desired  of  her,  that  if  they  misjht  talk 

about  peace,  which  he  desired  they  might,  her 

men  might  lay  aside  their  arms,  arid  appear 

more  tractable.      Upon  which  there  began  a 

considerable  noiso  and  murmur  among  them 

in  their  own  language,  till  Awashonks  askec 

him,  what  arms  they   should  lay  down,  and 

where1}     He    (perceiving    that    the    Indians!  them,  but  that  he  knew  that  if  their  proposals 

looked  very  surly,  and  much  displeased)  re-!  were  reasonable,  the  goverment  would  not  be 


and  took  the  shell  and  drank  to  her  again,  and 
drank  a  good  swig,  which  indeed  was  no  more 
than  he  needed.  Then  they  all  standing  up,  he 
said  to  Awashonks,  you  won't  drink  for  fear 
:here  should  be  poison  in  it ;  and  then  handed 
t  to  a  little  ill-looking  fellow,  who  catched  it 
readily  enough,  and  as  greedily  would  have 
swallowed  the  liquor  when  he  had  it  at  his 
mouth;  but  Mr.  Church  catched  him  by  the 
throat  and  took  it  from  him,  asking  him, 
whether  he  intended  to  swallow  shell  and  all  1 
and  then  handed  it  to  Awashonks,  she  von- 
:ured  to  take  a  good  hearty  dram,  and  passed 
I  among  her  attendants. 

The  shell  being  emptied,  he  pulled  out  his 
;obacco,  and  having  distributed  it,  they  began 
to  talk. 

Awashonks  demanded  of  him  the  reason 
why  he  had  not  (agreeable  to  his  promise 
when  she  saw  him  last)  been  down  at  Sog- 
vonate  before  now,  saying,  that  probably  if 
ne  had  come  then,  according  to  his  promise, 
they  had  never  joined  with  Philip  against  the 
English. 

He  told  her  he  was  prevented  by  the  war 
breaking  out  so  suddenly,  End  yet  he  was 
afterwards  coming  down,  and  came  as  far  as 
Punkateese,  where  a  great  many  Indians  set 
upon  him,  and  fought  him  a  whole  afternoon, 
though  he  did  not  come  prepared  to  fight,  and 
had  but  nineteen  men  with  him,  whose  chief 
design  was  to  gain  an  opportunity  to  discourse 
with  some  Sogkonate  Indians.  Upon  this  there 
at  once  arose  a  mighty  murmur,  confused  noise, 
and  talk  among  ihe  fierce  looking  creatures, 
and  all  rising  up  in  a  hubbub ;  and  a  great 
surly  looking  fellow  took  up  his  tomhog,  or 
wooden  cutlass,  to  kill  Mr.  Church,  but  some 
others  prevented  him. 

The  interpreter  asked  Mr.  Church,  if  he 
understood  what  it  was  that  the  great  fellow 
(they  had  hold  of)  said  ?  He  answered  him, 
no.  Why,  said  the  interpreter,  he  says,  you 
killed  his  brother  at  Punkateese,  and  therefore 
he  thirsts  for  your  blood.  Mr.  Church  bid  the 
interpreter  tell  him  that  his  brother  began 
first ;  that  if  he  had  kept  at  Sogkonate,  accord 
ing  to  his  desire  and  order,  he  should  not  have 
hurt  him. 

Then  the  chief  captain  commanded  silence, 
and  told  them,  that  thoy  should  talk  no  more 
about  old  things,  &c.  and  quelled  the  tumult, 
so  that  they  sat  down  again,  and  began  upon  a 
discourse  of  making  peace  with  the  English. 
Mr.  Church  asked  them,  what  proposals  they 
would  make,  and  on  what  terms  they  would 
break  their  league  with  Philip  1  Desiring 
them  to  make  some  proposals  that  he  might 
curry  to  his  masters,  telling  them  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  conclude  a  peace  with 


unreasonable  ;  and  that  he  would  use  his  in 
terest  with  the  government  for  them;  and  to 
encourage  them  to  proceed,  put  them  in  mind 
that  the  Pequots  once  made  war  with  the  En- 
~ish,  and  that  after  they  subjected  themselves 
to  the  English,  the  English  became  their  pro 
tectors,  and  defended  them  a  gainst  other  nations 
that  would  otherwise  have  destroyed  them, 
&c.  After  some  further  discourse  and  debate, 
he  brought  them  at  length  to  consent,  that  if 
the  government  of  Plymouth  would  firmly 
engage  to  them,  that  they,  and  all  of  them, 
and  their  wives  and  children,  should  have 
their  lives  spared,  and  none  of  them  transported 
out  of  the  country,  they  would  subject  them 
selves  to  them,  and  serve  them  in  what  they 
were  able. 

Then  Mr.  Church  told  them,  that  he  was 
well  satisfied  the  government  of  Plymouth 
would  readily  concur  with  what  was  proposed, 
and  would  sign  theirarticles:  and  comphn.ent- 
ing  them  upon  it,  how  pleased  he  was  with 
the  thoughts  of  their  return,  and  of  the  former 
friendship  that  had  between  them,  &cc. 

The  chief  captain  rose  up,  and  expressed 
the  great  value  and  respect  he  had  for  Mr. 
Church  ;  and  bowing  to  him  said,  Sir,  if  you'll 
please  to  except  of  me  and  my  men,  and  will 
head  us,  we'll  fight  for  you,  and  will  help  you 
to  Philip's  head  before  the  Indian  corn  be  ripe ; 
and  when  he  had  ended,  they  all  expressed 
their  consent  to  what  he  said,  and  told  Mr. 
Church  they  loved  him,  and  were  willing  to 
go  with  him  and  fight  for  him,  as  long  as  the 
English  had  one  enemy  left  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Church  assured  them,  that  if  they  proved 
as  good  as  their  word,  they  should  find  him 
their's  anil  their  children's  fast  friend.  And 
(by  the  way)  the  friendship  is  still  maintained 
between  them  to  this  day. 

Then  he  proposed  unto  them,  that  they 
should  choose  five  men  to  go  straight  with  him 
to  Plymouth  :  they  told  him  no  ;  they  would 
not  choose,  but  he  should  take  which  five  he 
pleased  ;  some  compliments  passed  about  it, 
at  length  it  was  agreed,  they  should  choose 
three,  and  he  two.  Then  he  agreed,  that  he 
would  go  back  to  the  island  that  night,  and 
would  come  to  them  the  next  morning,  and 
go  through  the  woods  to  Plymouth  ;  but  they 
after  wards  objected,  that  his  travel  I  ing  through 
the  woods  would  not  be  safe  for  him  ;  the  ene 
my  might  meet  with  him,  and  kill  him,  and 
then  they  should  lose  their  friend,  and  the 
whole  design  ruined  beside.  And  therefore 
proposed,  that  he  should  come  in  an  English 
vessel,  and  they  would  meet  him,  and  come 
on  boatd  at  Sogkonate  point,  and  sail  from 
thence  to  Sandwich,  which,  in  fine,  was  con 
cluded  upon. 

So  Mr.  Church  promising  to  come  as  soon 
as  he  could  possibly  obtain  a  vessel,  and  then 
they  purred.  He  returned  to  the  island,  and 
was  at  great  pains  and  charge  to  get  a  vessel 
but  wit'i  unaccountable  disappointments,  some 
times  by  tlie  falseness,  and  sometimes  by  the 
faintheartedness  of  men  tli-.it  1m  bargained 
with,  and  sometimes  by  wind  itnd  weather, 
&c.  until  at  lensrth  Mr.  Anthony  Low  put  into 
the  harbour  with  a  laden  vessel  bound  to  the 
westward,  and  bi-in-j  made  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Church's  case,  told  him,  that  he  had  so 
much  kindness  for  him,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  the  business  he  was  engaged  in,  that  he 
would  run  the  venture  of  Ins  vessel  and  cargo, 
to  wait  upon  him,  Accordingly,  next  morn 
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in"  they  set  sail  with  a  wind  that  soon 
brought  them  to  Sogkonate  point;  but  coming 
t'lere  they  met  with  a.  contrary  wind  and  a 
great  swelling  sea. 

The  Indians  were  there  waiting  upon  the 
rocks,  but  had  nothing  but  a  miserable  broken 
canoe  to  get  aboard  in  ;  yet  Peter  Awashonks 
ventured  off  in  it,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
dtlliciilty  and  danger  got  aboard  :  and  by  this 
time  it  begun  lo  rain  and  blow  exceedingly,  and 
forced  tiiem  11 1>  the  sound;  and  then  they  went 
away  through  Bristol  ferry,  round  the  island 
to  Newport,  carrying  Peter  with  them. 

Then  Mr.  Church  dismissed  Mr.  Low,  and 
told  him,  that  inasmuch  as  Providence  opposed 
his  going  by  water,  and  he  expected  that  the 
army  would  be  up  in  a  few  days,  and  prob- 
ablv  if  he  should  be  gone  at  that  juncture,  it 
might  ruin  the  whole  design  ;  would  therefore 
yield  his  voyage. 

Then  he  writ  the  account  of  his  transactions 
with  the  Indians,  and  drew  up  the  proposals 
and  articles  of  peace,  and  despatched  Peter 
witli  them  to  Plymouth,  that  his  honour  the 
governor,  if  he  saw  cause,  might  sign  them. 

Peter  was  sent  over  to  Sogkonate  on  the 
Lord's  day  morning,  with  orders  to  take  those 
men  that  were  chosen  to  go  down,  or  some 
uf  them  at  least  with  him.  The  time  being 
expired  that  was  appointed  for  the  English 
armv  to  come,  there  was  great  looking  for 
them.  Mr.  Church  on  the  Monday  morning 
(partly  to  divert  himself  after  his  fatigue,  and 
partly  to  listen  for  the  army)  rid  out  with  his 
wife,  and  some  of  his  friends  to  Portsmouth, 
under  a  pretence  of  cherrying;  but  came  home 
without  any  news  from  the  army  :  but  by 
midnight  or  sooner,  he  was  roused  with  an 
express  from  Major  Bradford,  who  was 
arrived  with  the  army  at  Pocasset;  to  whom 
lie  forthwith  repaired,  and  informed  him  of 
the  wliole  of  his  proceedings  with  the  Sogkonate 
Indians.  With  the  major's  consent  and  ad 
vice,  he  returned  again  next  morning  to  the 
island,  in  order  to  go  over  that  way  to  Awa- 
slionks,  to  inform  her  that  the  army  was  ar 
rived,  &c.  Accordingly  from  Sachueeset 
neck*  he  went  in  a  canoe  to  Sogkonate ;  told 
her  that  Major  Bradford  was  arrived  at  Pocas- 
set,  with  a  great  army,  whom  he  had  informed 
of  all  his  proceedings  with  her;  that  if  she 
would  be  advised  and  observe  order  she  nor 
her  people  need  not  to  fear  being1  hurt  by 
them  ;  told  her,  she  should  call  all  her  people 
down  into  the  neck,  lest  if  they  should  befound 
stragglingabout,  mischief  might  light  onthem; 
thut  on  the  morrow  they  would  come  down 
and  receive  her,  and  give  her  further  orders. 
She  promised  to  get  as  many  of  her  people 
together  as  possibly  she  could  ;  desiring  Mr. 
Church  to  consider  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  to  get  them  together  at  such  short  warn 
ing.  Mr.  Church  returned  to  the  island  and 
to  the  army  the  same  night.  The  next  morn 
ing  the  whole  army  marched  towards  Sogko 
nate,  as  far  as  Punkateese  ;  and  Mr.  Church 
with  a  few  men  went  down  to  Sogkonate  to 
call  Awashonks,  and  her  people  to  come  up 
to  the  English  camp.  As  he  was  going  down, 
they  met  with  a  Pooasset  Indian  ;  who  had 
killed  a  cow  and  got  a  quarter  of  her  on  his 
back,  and  her  tongue  in  his  pocket  ;  who  gave 
them  an  account,  that  he  came  from  Pocasset 
two  days  since  in  company  with  his  mother 
and  several  other  Indians,  now  hid  in  the 
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swamp  above  Nomquid;*  disarming  of  him, 
he  sent  him  by  two  men  to  Major  Bradford, 
and  proceeded  to  Sogkonate.  They  saw  sev 
eral  Indiana  by  the  way  skulking  about,  but 
lei  them  pass:  arriving  at  Awashonks  camp, 
told  her,  he  was  come  to  invite  her  and  her 
:>eople  up  to  Punkateese,  where  Major  Brad- 
ord,  now  was  with  the  Plymouth  armv,  ex- 
lectingherand  her  subjects  to  receive  orders, 
until  further  order  could  be  had  from  the  gov- 
rnment.  She  complied,  and  soon  sent  out 
>rders  for  such  of  her  subjects  as  were  not 
,vith  her,  immediately  to  come  in  ;  and  by 
twelve  o'clock  of  the  next  day,  she  with  most 
of  her  number  appeared  before  the  English 
camp  at  Punkateese.  Mr.  Church  tendered  the 
major  to  serve  under  his  commission,  provided 
the  Indians  might  be  accepted  with  him,  to  fight 
the  enemy.  The  major  told  him,  his  orders 
were  to  improve  him,  if  he  pleased,  but  as  for 
.he  Indians  he  would  not  be  concerned  with 
them.  And  presently  gave  forth  orders  for 
Awashonks,  and  all  her  subjects,  both  men, 
women  and  children,  to  repair  to  Sandwich, 
and  to  be  there  upon  peril,  in  six  days.  Awa 
shonks  and  her  chiefs  gathered  round  Mr. 
hurch,  (where  he  was  walked  off  from  the 
rest)  expressed  themselves  concerned  that 
they  could  not  be  confided  in,  nor  improved. 
He  told  them,  it  was  best  to  obey  orders,  and 
that  if  he  could  not  accompany  them  to  Sand 
wich,  it  should  not  be  above  a  week  before 
ic  would  meet  them  there  ;  that  he  was  con- 
ident  the  governor  would  commission  him  to 
mprove  them.  The  major  hastened  to  send 
them  away  with  Jack  Havens,  (an  Tndian  who 
lad  never  been  in  the  wars)  in  the  front  with 
a  flag  of  truce  in  his  hand.  They  being  gone, 
Mr.  Church,  by  the  help  of  his  man  Toby  (the 
Indian  whom  lie  had  taken  prisoner  as  lie 
was  going  to  Sogkonate)  took  said  Toby's 
mother,  and  those  that  were  with  her,  pris 
oners.  Next  morning  the  whole  army  moved 
hack  to  Pocasset.  This  Toby  informed  them 
that  there  were  a  great  jnnny  Indians  gone 
to  Wespoiset  to  eat  Clams,  other  provisions 
being  very  scarce  with  them,  that  Philip 
fiimself  was  expected  within  three  or  four 
days  at  the  same  place ;  being  asked  what 
Indians  they  were  t  he  answered  some  Wee- 
emores  Indians,  some  Mount  Hope  In 
dians,  some  Narraganset  Indians,  and  some 
ither  Upland  Indians  in  all  about  three  hun 
dred. 

The  Rhode  Island  boats  by  the  major's 
order,  meeting  them  at  Pocasset,  they  were 
soon  embarked,  it  being  just  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  they  could  plainly  discover  the 
enemies  fires  at  the  place  the  Indian  directed 
to  ;  and  the  army  concluded  no  other  but  they 
were  bound  directly  thither,  until  they  came 
to  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  heard  the 
word  of  command  for  the  boats  to  bear  away. 
Mr.  Church  was  very  fond  of  having  this 
probable  opportunity  of  surprising  that  whole 
company  of  Indians  embraced  ;  but  orders,  it 
was  said,  must  be  obeyed,  which  was  to  go  to 
Mount  Hope,  and  there  to  fight  Philip.  This 
with  some  other  good  opportunities  of  doing 
spoil  upon  the  enemy,  being  unhappily  miss 
ed,  Mr.  Church  obtained  the  major's  consent 
to  meet  the  Sogkonate  Indians,  according  to 
his  promise.  He  was  offered  a  guard  to  Ply 
mouth,  but  chose  to  go  with  one  man  only, 
who  was  a  good  pilot.  About  sunset  he, 
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with  Sabin  his  pilot,  mounted  iheir  horses  at 
Rehohoth,  where  the  army  now  was,  and  by 
two  hours  by  sun  next  morning  arrived  safe 
at  Plymouth  ;  and  by  (hat  time  they  had 
refreshed  themselves,  the  governor  and  treas 
urer  carne  to  town.  Mr.  Church  giving  them 
a  short  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  army,  &c. 
His  honour  was  pleased  to  give  him  thanks 
for  the  good  and  great  service  he  had  done 
at  Sogkonate,  told  him,  he  had  confirmed  all 
that  he  had  promised  Awashonks,  and  had 
sent  the  Indian  back  again  that  brought  his 
letter  from  Awashonks  He  asked  his  hon 
our  whether  he  had  any  thing  later  from 
Awashonks  1  He  told  him  he  had  not. 
Whereupon  he  gave  his  honour  an  account 
of  the  major's  orders  relating  to  her  and 
hers,  and  what  discourse  passed  jtro  and  con, 
about  them  ;  and  that  lie  had  promised  to 
meet  them,  and  that  he  had  encouraged  them, 
that  he  thought  he  might  obtain  of  his  honour 
a  commission  to  lead  them  forth  to  fight  Philip. 
His  honour  smilingly  told  him,  that  he  should 
not  want  commission  if  he  would  accept  it, 
nor  yet  good  Englishmen  enough  to  make 
up  a  good  army.  But  in  short,  he  told  his 
honour  the  time  was  expired  that  he  had  ap 
pointed  to  meet  the  Sogkonatel  at  Sandwich. 
The  govenor  asked  him,  when  he  would  go  ? 
He  told  him  that  afternoon,  by  his  honour's 
leave.  The  governor  asked  him  how  many 
men  he  would  have  with  him  ?  He  answered 
not  aliove  half  a  dozen,  with  an  order  to  take 
more  at  Sandwich,  if  he  saw  cause,  and  horses 
provided.  He  no  sooner  moved  it,  but  had 
his  number  of  men  tendering  to  go  with  him, 
among  which  were  Mr.  Jabez  Howland,  and 
Nathaniel  South  worth  ;  they  went  to  Sandwich 
that  night,  where  Mr.  Church  (with  n^ed 
enough)  took  a  nap  of  sleep.  The  next  morn 
ing,  with  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  men,  he 
proceeded  as  fir  as  Agaworn,  where  they  had 
great  expectation  of  meeting  the  Indians,  but 
met  them  not;  his  men  being  discouraged 
about  half  of  them  returned  :  only  half  a  dozen 
stuck  by  him,  and  promised  so  to  do  until 
they  should  meet  with  the  Indians.  When 
they  came  to  Sippican  river,*  Mr.  Howland 
began  to  tire,  upon  which  Mr.  Church  left 
him,  nnd  two  more,  fora  reserve  at  the  river, 
that  if  he  should  meet  with  enemies  and  be 
forced  back,  they  might  be  ready  to  assist  them 
in  getting  over  the  river.  Proceeding  in  their 
march,  they  crossed  another  river,  and  opened 
a  great  bay,  where  they  might  see  many  miles 
along  shore,  where  were  sands  and  fl  its  ;  and 
hearing  a  great  noise  below  them  towards  the 
sea,  they  dismounted  their  horses,  left  them 
and  crept  among  the  bushes,  until  they 
came  near  the  bank,  and  saw  a  vast  company 
of  Indians  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  on 
horseback  running  races,  some  at  foot-tall, 
some  catching  eel<  and  flat-fish  in  the  water, 
some  clamming,  &c.,  but  which  way  with 
safety  to  find  out  what  Indians  they  were, 
they  wore  Ht  a  loss.  But  »t  length  retiring 
into  a  thicket,  Mr.  Church  hallooed  to  them; 
'they  soon  answered  him,  and  a  couple  of 
smart  young  fellows,  well  mounted,  came  upon 
a  full  career  to  see  who  it  might  be  that  called, 
and  carne  just  upon  Mr.  Church  before  they 
discovered  him  ;  but  when  tlif-y  perceived 
themselves  so  near  Englishmen,  and  armed, 
were  much  surprised,  and  tacked  short  about 
to  run  as  fast  back  as  they  camn  forward,  until 
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one  of  the  men  in  the  bushes  called  to  them, 
and  told  them  his  name  was  Church,  and 
need  not  fear  his  hurting  of  them.  Upon 
which,  after  a  small  pause,  they  turned  about 
their  horses,  and  came  up  to  him  ;  one  of 
them  that  could  speak  English  Mr.  Church 
took  aside  and  examined,  who  informed  him, 
that  the  Indians  below  were  Awashonks  and 
her  company,  and  that  Jack  Havens  was 
among  thorn  ;  whom  Mr.  Church  imme 
diately  sent  for  to  come  to  him,  nnd  ordered 
the  messenger  to  inform  Awashonks  that  lie 
was  come  to  meet  her;  Jack  Havens  soon 
came,  and  by  that  time  Mr.  Church  had  ask 
ed  him  a  few  questions,  and  had  been  satis 
fied  by  him,  that  it  was  Awashonks  and  her 
company  that  were  below,  and  that  Jack  had 
been  kindly  treated  by  them.  A  company  of 
Indians  all  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
well  armed,  came  riding  up  to  Mr.  Church, 
but  treated  him  with  all  due  respects.  He 
then  ordered  Jack  to  go  tell  Awashonks,  that 
lie  designed  to  sup  with  her  in  the  evening, 
and  to  lodge  in  her  camp  that  night.  Then 
taking  some  of  the  Indians  with  him,  he  went 
back  to  the  river  to  take  care  of  Mr.  How- 
land.  Mr.  Church  having  a  mind  to  try 
what  metal  he  was  made  of,  imparted  his 
notion  to  the  Indians  that  were  with  him, 
and  gave  them  directions  how  to  act  their 
parts  ;  when  he  en  me  pretty  near  the  place, 
he  and  his  Englishmen  pretendedly  fled, 
firing  on  their  retreat  towards  the  Indians 
that  pursued  them,  and  they  firing  as  fast 
after  them.  Mr.  Howland  being  upon  his 
guard,  hearing  the  guns,  and  by  and  by  see 
ing  the  motion  both  of  the  English  and  In 
dians,  concluded  his  friends  were  distressed, 
was  soon  on  the  full  career  on  horseback  to 
meet  them,  until  he  perceiving  their  laugh 
ing,  mistrusted  the  truth.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Church  had  given  him  the  news,  they  hasten 
ed  away  to  Awashonks.  Upon  their  arrival, 
they  were  immediately  conducted  to  a  shel 
ter,  open  on  one  side,  whither  Awashonks 
and  her  chiefs  soon  came  and  paid  their  re 
spects  ;  and  the  multitude  gave  shouts  as 
made  the  heavens  to  ring. 

It  being  now  about  sun-setting,  or  near 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  Netops  came 
running  from  all  quarters  loaden  with  the 
tops  of  dry  pines,  and  the  like  combustible 
matter,  making  a  huge  pile  thereof,  near 
Mr.  Church's  shelter,  on  the  open  side  there 
of ;  but  by  this  time  supper  was  brought  in, 
in  three  dishes,  viz.,  a  curious  young  bass  in 
one  dish,  eels  and  flat  fish  in  a  second,  and 
shell-fish  in  a  third,  but  neither  bread  nor 
salt  to  be  seen  at  table  ;  but  by  that  time 
supper  was  over,  the  mighty  pile  of  pine 
knots  and  tops,  &c.,  was  fired,  and  all  the 
Indians,  great  and  small  gathered  in  a  ring 
round  it.  Awashonks  with  the  oldest  of  her 
people,  men  and  women  mixed,  kneeling 
down  made  the  first  ring  next  the  fire,  and 
all  the  lusty  stout  men  standing-  up  made  the 
next,  and  then  all  the  rabble  in  a  confused 
crew  surrounded  on  the  outside.  Then  the 
chief  captain  stepped  in  between  the  rings 
and  the  fire,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and 
a  hatchet  in  the  other,  danced  round  the  fire, 
and  began  to  fight  with  it,  making  mention 
of  all  the  several  nations  and  companies  of 
Indians  in  the  country  that  were  enemies  to 
the  Engli?h  ;  and  at  naming  of  every  par 


ticular  tribe  of  Indians,  he  would  draw  out 
and  fight  a  new  fire-brand,  and  at  finishing 
his  fight  with  each  particular  fire-brand, 
would  bow  to  him  and  thank  him  ;  and 
when  he  had  named  all  the  several  nations 
and  tribes,  and  fought  them  all,  he  stuck 
down  his  spear  and  hatchet,  and  came  out  ; 
and  another  stepped  in  and  acted  over  the 
same  dance,  with  more  fury,  if  possible,  than 
the  first ;  and  when  about  half  a  dozen  of 
their  chiefs  had  thus  acted  their  parts,  the 
captain  of  the  guard  stepped  up  to  Mr. 
Church  and  told  him,  they  were  making 
soldiers  for  him,  and  what  they  had  been 
doins;  was  all  one  swearing  of  them,  and 
having  in  that  manner  engaged  all  the  stout 
lusty  men  ;  Awashonks  and  her  chiefs  came 
to  Mr.  Church,  and  told  him,  that  now  they 
were  all  engaged  to  fight  for  the  English, 
and  he  might  call  forth  all,  or  any  of  them 
at  any  time  as  he  saw  occasion  to  fight  the 
enemy;  and  presented  him  with  a  very  fine 
firelock.  Mr.  Church  accepts  their  offer, 
drew  out  a  number  of  them,  and  set  out  next 
morning  before  day  for  Plymouth,  where 
they  arrived  the  same  day. 

The  governor  being  informed  of  it,  came 
early  to  town  next  morning,  and  by  that 
time  he  had  Englishmen  enough  to  make  up 
a  good  company,  when  joined  with  Mr. 
Church's  Indians,  that  offered  their  volun 
tary  service,  to  go  under  his  command  in 
quest  of  the  enemy.  The  governor  then 
gave  him  a  commission,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Captain  Benjamin  Church,  you  are 
hereby  nominated,  ordered,  commissioned, 
and  empowered  to  raise  a  company  of  vol 
unteers  of  about  two  hundred  men,  English 
and  Indians  ;  the  English  not  exceeding  the 
number  of  sixty,  of  which  company,  or  so 
many  of  them  as  you  can  obtain,  or  shall  see 
cause  at  present  to  improve,  you  are  to  take 
the  command  and  conduct,  and  to  lead  them 
forth  now  and  hereafter,  at  such  time,  and 
unto  such  places  within  this  colony,  or  else 
where,  within  the  confederate  colonies,  as 
you  shall  think  fit ;  to  discover,  pursue, 
fight,  surprise,  destroy,  or  subdue  our  Indian 
enemies,  or  any  part  or  parties  of  them  that 
by  the  providence  of  God  you  may  meet 
with  ;  or  them,  or  any  of  them,  by  treaty  and 
composition  to  receive  to  mercy,  if  you  see 
reason  (provided  they  be  not  murderous 
rogues,  or  such  as  have  been  principal  actors 
in  those  villanies  :)  and  forasmuch  as  your 
company  may  be  uncertain,  and  the  persons 
often  changed,  you  are  also  hereby  em 
powered,  with  the  advice  of  your'company, 
to  choose  and  commissionate  a  lieutenant, 
and  to  establish  sergeants,  and  corporals  as 
you  see  cause  :  And  you  herein  improving 
your  best  judgment  and  discretion  and  ut 
most  ability,  faithfully  to  serve  the  interest 
of  God,  his  majesty's  interest,  nnd  the  in- 
:erest  of  the  colony  ;  and  carefully  govern- 
ng  your  said  company  at  homo  and  abroad. 
These  shall  be  unto  you  full  ami  ample  com 
mission,  warrant  and  discharge.  Given  un 
der  the  public  seal,  this  24th  day  of  July, 
1076. 

Per  JOS.  WINSLOW,  Gov. 

Receiving  commission,  he  inarched  the 
same  night  into  the  woods,  got  to  Middle- 


borough  before  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  light 
appeared,  took  into  the  woods  and  swampy 
thickets,  towards  a  place  where  they  had 
some  reason  to  expect  to  meet  with  a  p.irccl 
of  Narraganset  Indians,  with  some  others 
that  belonged  to  Mount-Hope.  Coming 
near  to  where  they  expected  them,  Captain 
Church's  Indian  scout  discovered  the  enemy, 
and  well  observing  their  fires,  nnd  postures, 
returned  with  the  intelligence  to  their  cap 
tain,  who  gave  such  directions  for  the  sur 
rounding  of  them,  as  had  the  desired  effect  ; 
surprising  them  from  every  side  so  unex 
pectedly,  that  they  were  all  taken,  not  so 
much  as  one  escaped.  And  upon  a  strict 
examination,  they  gave  intelligence  of 
another  parcel  of  the  enemy,  at  a  place 
called  Munponset-Pond.  Captain  Church 
hastened  with  his  prisoners  through  the 
woods  to  Plymouth,  disposed  of  them  all, 
excepting  only  one  Jeffery,  who  proving 
very  ingenuous  and  faithful  to  him,  in  in 
forming  where  other  parcels  of  Indians  har 
boured  ;  Captain  Church  promised  him,  that 
if  he  continued  to  be  faithful  to  him,  he 
should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country,  but 
should  be  his  waiting  man,  to  take  care  of 
his  horse,  <fcc.  and  accordingly  he  served 
him  faithfully  as  long  as  he  lived. 

But  Captain  Church  was  forthwith  sent 
out  again,  and  the  terms  for  his  encourage 
ment  being  concluded  on,  viz.,  That  the 
country  should  find  them  ammunition  and 
provision,  and  have  half  the  prisoners  and 
arms  they  took  :  the  captain  and  his  Eng 
lish  soldiers  to  have  the  other  half  of  the 
prisoners  and  arms,  and  the  Indian  soldiers 
the  loose  plunder.  Poor  encouragement  ! 
But  after  some  time  it  was  mended. 

They  soon  captured  the  Munponsets, 
and  brought  them  in,  not  one  escaping. 
This  stroke  he  held  several  weeks,  never  re 
turning  empty  handed.  When  he  wanted 
intelligence  of  their  kennelling  places,  he 
would  march  to  some  place  likely  to  meet 
with  some  travellers  or  ramblers,  and  scat 
tering  his  company,  would  lie  close ;  and 
seldom  lay  above  a  day,  or  two,  at  the  most, 
before  some  of  them  would  fall  into  their 
hands,  whom  he  would  compel  to  inform 
where  their  company  was  ;  and  so  by  his 
method  of  secret  and  sudden  surprises  took 
great  numbers  of  them  prisoners. 

The  government  observing  his  extraordi 
nary  courage  and  conduct,  and  the  success 
from  heaven  added  to  it,  saw  cause  to  en 
large  his  commission  ;  gave  him  power  to 
raise  and  dismiss  his  forces,  as  he  should 
see  occasion  ;  to  commissionate  officers  un 
der  him,  and  to  march  as  far  as  he  should 
see  cause,  within  the  limits  of  the  three  uni 
ted  colonies  :  To  receive  to  mercy,  ffive  quar 
ter,  or  not ;  excepting  some  particular  and 
noted  murderers :  viz.  Philip  and  all  that 
were  at  the  destroying  of  Mr.  Clark's  garri 
son,  and  some  few  others. 

Major  Bradford  being  now  at  Taunton 
with  his  army,  and  wanting  provisions, 
some  carts  were  ordered  from  Plymouth  for 
their  supply,  and  Captain  Church  to  guard 
them  ;  but  he  obtained  other  guards  for  the 
carts,  as  far  as  Middleborough,  ran  before 
with  a  small  company,  hoping  to  meet  with 
some  of  the  enemy,  appointing  the  carts  and 
their  guards  to  meet  with  them  at  Nemas 
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cut,*  about  an  hour  after  sun's  rising  next 
morning ;  he  arrived  there  about  the  break 
ing  of  the  daylight,  discovered  a  company  of 
the  enemy  ;  but  his  time  was  too  short  to 
wait  for  gaining  advantage,  and  therefore 
ran  right  in  upon  them,  surprised  and  capti 
vated  about  16  of  them,  who,  upon  examina 
tion,  informed,  that  Tispaquin,  a  very  famous 
captain  among  the  enemy  was  at  Assawomp- 
set,t  with  a  numerous  company. 

But  the  carts  must  now  be  guarded,  and 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  Tispaquin  must 
now  be  laid  aside  :  The  carts  are  to  be  faith 
fully  guarded,  lest  Tispaquin  should  attack 
them. 

Coming  towards  Taunton,  Captain  Church 
taking  two  men  with  him,  made  all  speed  to 
the  town ;  and  coming  to  the  river  side,  be 
hallooed,  and  inquiring  of  them  that  came  to 
the  river,  for  Major  Bradford,  or  his  cap 
tains  ;  he  was  informed  they  were  in  the  town, 
at  the  tavern. — He  told  them  of  the  carts  that 
were  coming,  that  he  had  thecumber  of  guard 
ing  them,  which  already  prevented  his  im 
proving  opportunities  of  doing  service. — 
Prayed  therefore  that  a  guard  might  be  sent 
over  to  receive  the  carts,  that  he  might  be  at 
liberty;  refusing  all  invitations  and  persua 
sions  to  go  over  to  the  tavern  to  visit  the 
major :  he  at  length  obtained  a  guard  to  re 
ceive  the  carts ;  by  whom  also  he  sent  his 
prisoners,  to  be  conveyed  with  the  carts,  to 
Plymouth,  directing  them  not  to  return  by  the 
way  they  came,  but  by  Bridgwater. 

Hastening  back,  he  proposed  to  camp  that 
niiflit  at  Assawompset  neck.  But  as  soon 
as  they  came  to  the  river  that  runs  into  the 
great  pond  through  the  thick  swamp,  at  the 
entering  of  the  neck,  the  enemy  fired  upon 
them,  but  hurt  not  a  man.  Captain  Church's 
Indians  ran  right  into  the  swamp,  and  fired 
upon  them,  but  it  being  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  the  enemy  made  their  escape  in 
the  thickets:  the  captain  then  moving  about 
a  mile  into  the  neck,  took  the  advantage  of  a 
small  valley  to  feed  his  horses  ;  some  held 
the  horses  by  the  bridles,  the  rest  on  the 
guard  looked  sharp  out  for  the  enemy,  with 
in  hearing  on  every  side,  and  some  very  near ; 
but  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  enemy  be 
ing  out  of  hearing,  or  still,  Captain  Church 
moved  out  of  the  neck,  (not  the  same  way 
he  came  in,  lest  he  should  be  ambuscadned) 
towards  Cushnet,!  where  all  the  houses  were 
burnt;  and  crossing  Cushnet  river,  being 
extremely  fatigued  with  two  nights  and  one 
day's  ramble  without  rest  or  sleep ;  and  ob 
serving  good  forase  for  their  horses,  the  cap 
tain  concluded  upon  baiting,  and  taking  a 
nap :  setting  six  men  to  watch  the  passage 
of  the  river,  two  to  watch  at  a  time,  while 
the  others  slept,  and  so  to  take  their  turns, 
while  the  rest  of  the  company  went  into  a 
thicket,  to  sleep  under  the  iruard  of  two  sen 
tinels  more.  But  the  whole  company  being 
very  drowsy,  soon  forgot  their  danger,  and 
were  fast  asleep,  sentinels  and  all.  The 
captain  first  awakes,  looks  up,  and  judges 
he  had  slept  four  hours,  which  being  longer 
than  he  designed,  immediately  rouses  his 
company,  and  sends  away  a  file  to  see  what] 
was  become  of  the  watch  at  the  passage  of] 
the  river,  but  they  no  sooner  opened  the  riv- 
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er  in  sight,  hut  they  discovered  a  company 
of  the  enemy  viewing  of  their  tracks,  where 
they  came  iutotheneck;  Captain  Church,  and 
those  with  him,  soon  dispersed  into  the  bru^h 
on  each  side  of  the  way,  while  the  file  sent 
got  undiscovered  to  the  passage  of  the  river, 
and  found  their  watch  all  fast  asleep  :  but 
these  tidings  thoroughly  awakened  the  whole 
company.  But  the  enemy  giving  them  no 
present  disturbance,  they  examined  their 
knapsacks,  and  taking  a  little  refreshment, 
the  captain  orders  one  party  to  guard  the 
horses,  and  the  other  to  scout,  who  soon 
met  with  a  track,  and  following  of  it,  they 
were  brought  to  a  small  company  of  In 
dians  who  proved  to  be  Little  Eyes,  and 
family,  and  near  relations,  who  were  of  Sog- 
konate,  but  had  forsaken  their  countrymen, 
upon  their  making  peace  with  the  English. 
Some  of  Captain  Church's  Indians  asked  him, 
If  he  did  not  know  this  fellow?  Told  him, 
this  is  the  rogue  that  would  have  killed  you  at 
Awashonk's  dance  ;  and  signified  to  him  that 
now  he  had  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged 
on  him.  But  the  captain  told  them,  it  was 
not  Englishmen's  fashion  to  seek  revenge  ; 
and  that  he  should  have  the  same  quarter 
the  rest  had.  Moving  to  the  river  side,  they 
found  an  old  canoe,  with  which  the  captain 
ordered  Little  Eyes  and  his  company  to  be 
carried  over  to  an  island  ;  telling  him,  he 
would  leave  him  on  that  island  until  he  re 
turned  ;  and  lest  the  English  should  light  on 
them,  and  kill  them,  he  would  leave  his  cou 
sin  Light-foot  (whom  the  English  knew  to  be 
their  friend)  to  be  his  guard.  Little  Eyes 
expressed  himself  very  thankful  to  the  cap 
tain.  He  leaving  his  orders  with  Light-foot, 
returns  to  the  river  side,  towards  Ponegan- 
set,  to  Russell's  orchard  ;  coming  near  the 
orchard,  they  clapped  into  a  thicket,  and 
there  lodged  the  rest  of  the  night  without 
any  fire  ;  and  upon  the  morning  light  appear 
ing,  moves  towards  the  orchard,  discovers 
some  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  there  the 
day  before,  and  had  beat  down  all  the  apples, 
and  carried  them  away  ;  discovered  also 
where  they  had  lodged  that  night,  and  saw 
the  ground  where  they  set  their  baskets 
bloody,  being,  as  they  supposed,  and  as  it 
was  afterwards  discovered  to  be,  with  the 
flesh  of  swine,  <fcc.  which  they  had  killed 
that  day.  They  had  lain  under  the  fences 
without  any  fires,  and  seemed,  by  the  marks 
they  left  behind  them,  to  be  very  numerous  ; 
perceived  also  by  the  dew  on  the  grass,  that 
they  had  not  been  long  gone  ;  and  therefore 
moved  apace  in  pursuit  of  them.  Travelling 
three  miles,  or  more,  they  came  into  the 
country  road,  where  the  track  parted,  one 
parcel  steered  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
great  cedar  swamp,  and  the  other  to  the  east 
end.  The  captain  halted,  and  told  his  In 
dian  soldiers,  that  they  bad  heard,  as  well 
as  he,  what  some  men  had  said  at  Flvnionth, 
about  them,  &.<•.  That  now  was  a  srood  oppor 
tunity  for  each  party  to  prove  themselves  : 
the  track, being  divided,  they  should  follow 
one,  and  the  English  the  other,  beinir  equal 
in  number.  The  Indians  declined  the  mo 
tion,  and  were  not  willing  to  move  anvwli^re 
without  him  ;  said,  they  should  not  think 
themselves  safe  without  him.  But  the  cap 
tain  insisting  upon  it,  they  submitted  :  ii 
gave  the  Indians  their  choice  to  follow  which 


track  they  pleased  ;  they  replied,  they  were 
light,  and  able  to  travel ;  therefore,  if  he 
pleased,  they  would  take  the  west  track. 
And  appointing  the  ruins  of  John  Cook's 
house  at  Cushnet,  for  the  place  to  meet  at, 
each  company  set  out  briskly  to  try  their  for 
tunes.  Captain  Church,  with  his  English 
soldiers,  followed  their  track  until  they  carne 
near  entering  a  miry  swamp,  when  the 
captain  heard  a  whistle  in  the  rear,  (which 
was  a  note  for  a  halt)  looking  behind  him, 
he  saw  William  Fobes  start  out  of  the  com 
pany  and  make  towards  him,  who  hastened 
to  meet  him  as  fast  as  he  could  :  Fobes  told 
him  they  had  discovered  abundance  of  In 
dians,  and  if  he  pleased  to  go  a  few  steps 
back  he  might  see  them  himself:  he  did  so, 
and  saw  them  across  the  swamp,  observing 
them,  he  perceived  they  were  gathering  whor- 
tle-berries,  and  that  they  had  no  apprehen 
sions  of  their  being  so  near  them  ;  the  cap 
tain  supposed  them  to  be  chiefly  women,  and 
therefore  calling  out  Mr.  Dillano,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  the  Indian 
language,  and  another  named  Mr.  Barns; 
with  these  two  men  he  takes  right  through 
the  swamp  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  orders  the 
rest  to  hasten  aft«  r  them.  Captain  Church, 
with  Dillano  and  Barns,  having  good  horses, 
spurred  on,  and  were  soon  amongst  the  thick 
est  of  the  Indians,  and  out  of  sight  of  their 
own  men.  Among  the  enemy  was  an  Indian 
woman,  who  with  her  husband  had  been 
drove  off  from  Rhode  Island,  notwithstanding 
they  bad  an  house  upon  Mr.  Sariford's  land, 
and  had  planted  an  orchard  before  the  war  ; 
yet  the  inhabitants  would  not  be  satisfied  till 
they  were  sent  oft';  and  Captain  Church,  with 
his  family,  living  then  at  the  said  Sanford's, 
came  acquainted  with  them,  who  thought  it 
very  hard  to  turn  oiFsucli  old  quiet  people  : 
but  in  the  end  it  proved  a  providence  and  an 
advantage  to  him  and  his  family,  as  you  may 
see  afterwards.  This  Indian  woman  knew 
Captain  Church,  and  as  soon  as  she  knew  him, 
held  up  both  her  hands,  and  came  running 
towards  him,  crying  aloud,  Church,  Church, 
Church.  Captain  Church  bid  her  stop  the  rest 
of  the  Indians,  and  tell  them,  the  way  to  save 
their  lives  was  not  to  run,  but  yield  them 
selves  prisoners,  and  he  would  not  kill  them  ; 
so  with  her  help  and  Dillano's,  who  could 
call  to  them  in  their  own  language,  many  of 
them  stopped  and  surrendered  themselves, 
others  scampering  and  casting  away  their 
baskets,  &r..,  betook  themselves  to  the 
thickets,  but  Captian  Church  being  on  horse 
back,  soon  came  up  with  them,  and  laid  hold 
of  a  gnu  that  was  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  company,  pulled  it  from  him, 
and  told  him  In:  must  go  back.  And  whrn 
he  had  turned  them,  he  began  to  look  about 
him  to  see  where  he  was,  and  what  was  be 
come  of  bis  company,  hoping  they  mij;ht  be 
all  as  well  employed  MS  himself,  but  could 
rind  none  but  Dillano,  who  was  busy  gather- 
inn;  up  prisoners.  The  captain  drove  his 
tbnt  he  had  stopped  to  the  rest,  inquiring  of 
M)ilhino  for  their  company,  but  could  have 
no  news  of  them;  but  moving  back  picked 
up  now  and  then  a  skulking  prisoner  by  the 
\v:iv.  When  they  came  near  the  place  where 
•hcv  first  started  the  Indians,  they  discovered 
ibi-ir  company  standing  in  a  body  together, 
•ni'J  !:  id  taken  some  few  prisoners;  when 
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they  saw  their  captain  they  hastened  to  meet 
him  :  they  told  him  they  found  it  difficult  get 
ting  through  tlh!  swamp,  ami  neither  seeing 
nor  hearing  any  thing  of  him,  they  conclud 
ed  the  enemy  had  killed  him,  and  were  nt  a 
great  loss  what  to  do. 

Having  brought  their  prisoners  together 
they  found  they  had  taken  and  killed  sixty- 
six  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Church  then  asked 
the  old  squaw,  what  company  they  belonged 
unto  ?  She  said,  they  belonged  part  to  Philip, 
find  part  to  Qunnappin  and  the  Narraganset 
Sachem,  discovered  also,  upon  her  declara 
tion,  that  both  Philip  and  Qunnappiii  were 
about  two  miles  off,  in  the  great  cedar 
swamp  ;  he  inquired  of  her,  what  company 
they  had  with  them  1  She  answered,  abun 
dance  of  Indians.  The  swamp,  she  said, 
was  full  of  Indians  from  one  end  unto  the 
other,  that  were  settled  there,  that  there  were 
near  a  hundred  men  came  from  the  swamp 
with  them,  and  left  them  upon  that  plain  to 
gather  whortle-berries,  and  promised  to  call 
them  as  they  came  back  out  of  Sconticut- 
Neck  ;  whither  they  went  to  kill  cuttle  and 
horses  for  provisions  for  the  company.  She, 
perceiving  Captain  Church  move  towards  the 
neck,  told  him,  if  they  went  that  way  they 
would  all  be  killed.  He  asked  her,  where 
about  they  crossed  the  river  ?  She  pointed  to 
the  upper  passing  place.  Upon  which  Cap 
tain  Church  passed  over  so  low  down  as  he 
thought  it  not  probable  they  should  meet  with 
his  track  in  their  return  ;  and  hastened  to 
wards  the  island,  where  he  left  Little  Eyes 
with  Light-foot.  Finding  a  convenient  place 
by  the  river  side  for  securing  his  prisoners, 
Captain  Church  and  Mr.  Dillano  went  down 
tosee  what  was  become  of  Captain  Light-foot, 
and  the  prisoners  left  in  his  charge.  Light-foot 
seeing  and  knowing  them,  soon  came  over 
with  his  broken  canoe,  and  informed  them, 
that  he  had  seen  that  day  about  one  hundred 
men  of  the  enemy  go  down  into  Sconticut- 
Neck,  and  that  they  were  now  returning 
again :  upon  which  they  three  ran  down  im 
mediately  to  a  meadow  where  Light-foot  said 
the  Indians  had  passed,  where  they  not  only 
saw  their  tracks,  but  also  them  :  whereupon 
they  lay  close  until  the  enemy  came  into  the 
said  meadow,  and  the  foremost  set  down  his 
load  and  halted,  until  all  the  company  came 
up,  and  then  took  up  their  loads  and  marched 
again  the  same  way  that  they  came  down  in 
to  the  neck,  which  was  the  nearest  way  unto 
their  camp  ;  had  they  gone  the  other  way 
along  the  river,  they  could  not  have  missed 
Captain  Church's  tracks,  which  would  doubt 
less  have  exposed  them  to  the  lossof  their  pri 
soners,  if  not  of  their  live?.  But  as  soon  as 
the  coast  was  clear  of  them,  the  captain  sends 
his  Light-foot  to  fetch  his  prisoners  from  the 
island,  while  he  and  Mr.  Dillano  returns  to 
the  company,  sent  part  of  them  to  conduct 
Light-foot  and  his  company  to  the  aforesaid 
meadow,  where  Captain  Church  and  his 
company  met  them.  Crossing  the  enemies' 
track  they  mado  all  haste  until  they  got 
over  Mattapoiset  river,*  near  about  four 
mill's  beyond  the  ruins  of  Cook's  house, 
where  he  appointed  to  meet  his  Indian  com 
pany,  whither  he  sent  Dillano  with  two 
more  to  meet  them  ;  ordering  them,  that  if 
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the  Indians  were  not  arrived  to  wait  for  them. 
Accordingly,  finding  no  Indians  there,  they 
waited  until  late  in  the  night,  when  they  ar 
rived  with  their  booty.  They  dispatched  a 
MIS!  to  their  captain,  to  give  him  an  account 
>f  their  success  ;  but  the  day  broke  before 
they  came  to  him  ;  and  when  they  hud  com 
pared  successes,  they  very  remarkably  found 
that  the  number  that  each  company  had 
taken  and  slain,  was  equal.  The  Indiani 
liad  killed  three  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  six 
ty-three  prisoners,  as  the  English  had  done  be 
fore  them.  Both  English  and  Indians  were 
surprised  at  this  remarkable  providence,  and 
were  both  parties  rejoicing  nt  it ;  being  both 
t>efore  afraid  of  what  might  have  been  the 
unequal  success  of  the  parties ;  but  the  In 
dians  had  the  fortune  to  take  more  arms 
than  the  English.  They  told  the  captain, 
that  they  had  missed  a  brave  opportunity  by 
parting  ;  they  came  upon  a  great  town  of 
the  enemy,  vix.  Captain  Tyasks  company, 
(Tyasks  was  the  next  man  to  Philip.)  They 
fired  upon  the  enemy  before  they  were  dis 
covered,  and  ran  upon  them  with  a  shout; 
the  men  ran  and  left  their  wives  and  child 
ren,  and  many  of  them  their  gnus.  They 
took  Tyasks  wife  and  son,  and  thought  that 
if  their  captain  and  the  English  company 
had  been  with  them  they  might  have  taken 
some  hundreds  of  them  ;  and  now  they  de 
termined  not  to  part  any  more. 

That  night  Philip  sent  (as  afterwards  they 
found  out)  a  great  army  to  waylay  Captain 
Church  at  the  entering  of  Assawompset- 
Neck,  expecting  he  would  have  returned  the 
same  way  he  went  in  ;  but  that  was  never  his 
method  to  return  the  same  way  that  he  came  ; 
and  at  this  time  going  another  way,  he  escap 
ed  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The 
next  day  they  went  home  by  Scipican,  and 
got  well  with  their  prisoners  to  Plymouth. 

lie  soon  went  out  again,  and  this  stroke  he 
drove  many  weeks ;  and  when  he  took  any 
number  of  prisoners,  he  would  pick  out  some 
he  took  a  fancy  to,  and  would  tell  them,  he 
took  a  particular  fancy  to  them,  and  had 
chose  them  for  himself  to  make  soldiers  of ; 
and  if  any  would  behave  themselves  well,  he 
would  do  well  by  them,  and  they  should  be 
his  men,  and  not  sold  out  of  the  country.  If 
he  perceived  they  looked  surly,  and  his  Indian 
soldiers  called  them  treacherous  dogs,  ns 
some  of  them  would  sometimes  do,  all  the  no 
tice  he  would  take  of  it,  would  only  be  to 
clap  them  on  the  back,  and  tell  them,  come, 
come,  you  look  wild  and  surly,  and  mutter, 
but  that  signifies  nothing,  these  my  best  sol 
diers  were  a  little  while  ago  as  wild  and  surly 
as  you  are  now ;  by  that  time  you  have  been 
but  one  day  along  with  me,  you'll  love  me 
too,  and  be  as  brisk  as  any  of  them.  And  it 
proved  so ;  for  there  was  none  of  them  but 
(after  they  had  been  a  little  while  with  him, 
and  seen  his  behaviour,  and  how  cheerful 
and  successful  his  men  were)  would  he  as 
ready  to  pilot  him  to  any  place  where  the  In 
dians  dwelt,  or  haunted  (though  their  own 
fathers  or  nearest  relations  should  be  among 
them)  or  to  light  for  him,  as  any  of  his  own 
men. 

Captain  Church  was  in  two  particulars 
much  advantaged  by  the  great  English  army 
that  was  now  abroad.  One  was,  that  thev 
drove  the  enemy  down  to  that  part  of  the 


country,  viz.  to  the  eastward  of  Taunton  ri 
ver,  by  which  his  business  was  nearer  home. 
The  other  was,  that  when  he  fell  on  with  a 
push  upon  any  body  of  the  enemy  ( were  they 
never  so  many)  they  fled,  expecting  the  great 
army.  Andhismannerof  marching  through 
the  woods  was  such,  as  if  he  were  discovered, 
they  appeared  to  be  more  than  they  won:  ;  for 
he  always  marched  at  a  wide  distance  one  < 
from  another,  partly  for  their  safety:  And 
this  was  an  Indian  custom  to  march  thin  and 
scattered.  Captain  Church  inquired  of  some 
of  the  Indians  that  were  become  his  soldiers, 
how  they  got  such  advantage  often  of  the  En 
glish  in  their  marches  through  the  woods  7 
They  told  him,  that  the  Indians  gained  great 
advantage  of  the  English  by  two  things;  the 
Indians  always  took  care  in  their  marches 
and  fights,  not  to  come  too  thick  together; 
but  the  English  always  kept  in  a  heap  toge 
ther,  that  it  was  as  easy  to  hit  them  us  to 
hit  a  house.  The  other  was,  that  it  at  any 
time  they  discovered  a  company  of  English 
soldiers  in  the  woods,  they  knew  that  there 
was  all,  for  the  English  never  scattered  ;  but 
the  Indians  always  divided  and  scattered. 

Captain  Church  now  at  Plymouth,  some 
thing  or  other  happened  that  kept  him  at 
home  a  few  days,  until  a  post  came  to  Marsh- 
field  on  the  Lord's  day  morning,  informing 
the  governor  that  a  great  army  of  Indians 
were  discovered,  who  it  was  supposed  were 
designing  to  grt  over  the  river  towards  Taun 
ton  or  Bridgwatcr,  to  attack  those  towns  that 
lay  on  that  side  of  the  river.  The  governor 
hastened  to  Plymouth,  raised  what  men  he 
could  by  the  way,  came  to  Plymouth  in  the 
beginning  of  the  forenoon  exercise  ;  sent  for 
Captain  Church  out  of  the  meeting-house, 
gave  him  the  news,  and  desired  him  immedi 
ately  to  rally  what  of  his  company  he  could  ; 
and  what  men  he  had  raised  should  join  them. 
The  captain  bestirs  himself,  but  found  no 
bread  in  the  store-house,  and  so  was  forced 
to  run  from  house  to  house  to  get  household 
bread  for  their  march  ;  but  this  nor  any  thing 
else  prevented  his  marching  bv  the  beginning 
of  the  afternoon  exercise.  Marching  with 
what  men  were  ready,  he  took  with  him  the 
post  that  came  from  Uridgwater  to  pilot  him 
to  the  place,  where  he  thought  he  mi^lit  inert 
with  the  enemy.  In  the  evening  they  heard 
a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  from  thrm  ;  but 
it  being  near  night,  and  the  firing  but  of  short 
continuance,  they  missed  the  place,  rind  \vcni 
into  Bridgwater  town.  It  seems  the  occa 
sion  of  the  firing  was,  that  Philip  finding 
that  Captain  Church  made  that  side  of  the 
country  too  hot  for  him,  designed  to  return  to 
the  other  side  of  the  country  that  he  came 
last  from.  And  coming  to  Taunton  river 
with  his  company,  they  felled  n  great  tree 
across  the  river,  for  a  bridge  to  pn.*s  over  on  ; 
and  just  as  Philip's  old  uncle  Akkoinpoin, 
and  some  other  of  his  chiefs  were  passing 
over  the  tree,  some  brisk  Bridgwater  lads 
had  ambushed  them,  fired  upon  them,  and 
killed  the  old  man,  and  several  others,  which 
put  n  stop  to  their  coming  over  the  river  that 
night. 

Next  morning  Captain  Church  moved 
very  early  with  his  company,  which  was  in 
creased  by  many  of  Bridgwater,  that  enlisted 
under  him  for  that  expedition,  and,  by  their 
piloting,  soon  came  very  still  to  the  top  o"f 
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the  great  tree  which  the  enemy  had  fallen 
across  the  river ;   and  the  captain   spied  an 
Indian   sitting  on  the    stump   uf  it    on    the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  lie  chipped    his 
gun  up,   and  had  doubtless   despatched  him, 
but  that  one  of  his  own  Indians  called  hastily 
to  him,  not  to  fire,  for  he  believed  it  was  one 
of  their  own    men  ;   upon  which   the  Indian 
upon  the  stump  looked   about,  and   Captain 
Church's   Indian   seeing  his    face  perceived 
his  mistake,  for  he  knew   him  to  be  Philip, 
clapped  up  his  gun  and  fired,  but  it  was  too 
late,  for  Philip  immediately  threw  himself  off 
the  stump,  leaped  down  a  bank  on  the  side 
of  the  river,  and  made  his  escape.     Captain 
Church,  as  soon  as  possible,  got  over  the  ri 
ver,  and  scattered  in  quest  of  Philip  and  his 
company;  but  the  enemy  scattered  and  fled 
every  way  ;  but  he  picked  up  a  considerable 
many  of  their  women   and  children,   among 
which   was  Philip's  wife,  and    son  of  about 
nine  years  old.     Discovering   a   considera 
ble  new  track  along  the  river,  and   examin 
ing  the  prisoners,  found  it  was  Qunrmppin 
and  the  Narragansets,  that  were  drawing  ofl" 
from    those   parts    towards    the    Narragan- 
set  country  ;  he   inquired  of  the  prisoners, 
whether  Philip  was  gone  in  the  same  track  1 
They  told  him  they  did  not  know,  for  he  fled 
in  a  great  fright  when  the  first  English  gun 
was  fired,  and  they  had  none  of  them  seen 
or  heard  anything   of  him    since.     Captain 
Church  left  part  of  his  company  there  to  se 
cure  the  prisoners  they  got,  and  to  pick  up 
what   more  they  could  find  ;  and    with  the 
rest  of  his  company  hastened  in  the  track  of 
the  enemy,  to  overtake  them,  if  it  might  be, 
before  they  got  over  the  river,  and  ran  some 
miles  along  the  river,  until  he  came  to  a  place 
where  the  Indians  had  waded  over  ;  and  he 
with  his  company  waded  over  after  them  up 
to  the  arm-pits  ;  being  almost  as  wet  before 
with  sweat  as  the  river  could   make  them. 
Following   about    a  mile    further,    and   not 
overtaking  them,  and  the  captain  being  un 
der   necessity  to  return  that  night  to  the  ar 
my,  came   to   a  halt,  told  his  company,   he 
must  return  to   his  other  men.     His  Indian 
soldiers  moved   for  leave  to  pursue  the  ene 
my  (though  he  returned  ;)  said,  the  Narra 
gansets  were  great  rogues,  and  they  wanted 
to  be   revenged  on  them  for  killing  some  of 
their  relations;   named  Tockamona,  (Awn- 
shonk's  brother)  and  some  others.     Captain 
Church  bid  them  go  and  prosper,  and  made 
Lightfoot  their  chief,  and  gave  him  the  title 
of  captain  :  Bid  them  go  and  quit  themselves 
like  men.     And  away  they   scampered   like 
so  many  horses.     Next  morning  early  they 
returned  to  their  captain,  and  informed  him, 
that  they  had  come  up  with  the  enemy,  and 
killed  several  of  them,  and  brought  him  thir 
teen  of  them  prisoners  ;  were  mighty  proud  of 
their   exploit,  and  rejoiced  much  at  the  op 
portunity  of  avenging  themselves.     Captain 
Church   sent  the   prisoners  to    Bridgwater, 
and  sent  out  his  scouts  to  see  what  enemies 
or  tracks  they  could,  discovering  some  small 
tracks,  he  follows  them,  found  where  the  ene 
my  had  kindled  some  fires,  and  roasted  some 
flesh,   <fcc.,  but   had  put  out  their  fires  and 
were    gone.      The     captain    followed    them 
by   the   track,    putting    his    Indians  in   the 
front;   some  of   which  were  such  as  he  had 
newly   taken  from   the   enemy,   and    added 


to  his  company.  Gave  them  orders  to  march 
softly,  and  upon  hearing  a  whistle  in  the  rear, 
to  sit  down,  till  further  order :  or,  upon  disco 
very  of  any  of  the  enemy,  to  stop,  for  his  de 
sign  was,  if  he  could  discover  where  the  ene 
my  were,  not  to  fall  upon  them  (unless  ne 
cessitated  to  it)  until  next  morning.  The 
Indians  in  the  front  came  up  with  many  wo 
men  and  children,  and  others  that  were  faint 
and  tired,  and  so  not  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  company  ;  these  gave  them  an  account 
that  Philip  with  a  great  number  of  the  ene 
my,  were  a  little  before.  Captain  Church's 
Indians  told  the  others,  they  were  their  pri 
soners,  but  if  they  would  submit  to  order, 
and  be  still,  no  one  should  hurt  them  :  they 
being  their  old  acquaintance,  were  easily 
persuaded  to  conform.  A  little  before  sun 
set  there  was  a  halt  in  the  front,  until  the  cap 
tain  came  up,  they  told  him,  they  discovered 
the  enemy.  He  ordered  them  to  dog  them, 
and  watch  their  motion  til!  it  was  dark. 
Hut  Philip  soon  came  to  a  stop,  and  fell  to 
breaking  and  chopping  wood,  to  make  fires  ; 
and  a  great  noise  they  made.  Captain 
Church  draws  his  company  up  in  a  ring,  and 
sat  down  in  the  swamp  without  any  noise  or 
fire.  The  Indian  prisoners  were  much  sur 
prised  to  see  the  English  soldiers  ;  but  the 
captain  told  them,  if  they  would  be  quiet  and 
not  make  any  disturbance  or  noise,  they 
should  meet  with  civil  treatment ;  but  if  they 
made  any  disturbance,  or  offered  to  run,  or 
make  their  escape,  he  would  immediately 
kill  them  all ;  so  they  were  very  submissive 
nnd  obsequious.  When  the  day  broke,  Cap 
tain  Church  told  his  prisoners,  that  his  expe 
dition  was  such  at  this  time  that  he  could  not 
afford  them  any  guard  :  told  them,  they 
would  find  it  to  be  their  interest  to  attend 
the  orders  he  was  now  about  to  give  them  ; 
which  was,  that  when  the  fight  was  over, 
which  they  now  expected,  or  as  soon  as  the 
firing  ceased,  they  must  follow  the  track  of 
his  company,  and  come  to  them.  (An  In 
dian  is  next  to  a  blood-hound  to  follow  a 
track.)  He  said  to  them,  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  them  to  think  of  disobedience,  or  to  gain 
any  thing  by  it,  for  he  had  taken  and  killed  a 
great  many  of  the  Indian  rebels,  and  should 
in  a  little  time  kill  and  take  all  the  rest,  &c. 
By  this  time  it  began  to  be  so  light,  as  the 
time  that  he  usually  chose  to  make  his  onset. 
He  moved,  sending  two  soldiers  before,  to  try 
if  they  could  privately  discover  the  enemies' 
postures.  But  very  unhappily  it  fell  out, 
that  the  very  same  time  Philip  had  sent  two 
of  his  as  a  scout  upon  his  own  track,  to  see 
if  none  dogged  them  ;  who  spied  the  two  In 
dian  men,  and  turned  short  about,  nnd  fled 
with  all  speed  to  their  camp,  and  Captain 
Church  pursued  as  fast  as  he  could.  The 
two  Indians  set  a  yelling  and  howling,  and 
made  the  most  hideous  noise  they  could  in 
vent,  soon  gave  the  alarm  to  Philip  and  his 
camp  ;  who  all  fled  at  the  first  tidings,  left 
their  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon 
their  wooden  spits,  and  ran  into  a  swamp 
with  no  other  breakfast  than  what  Captain 
Church  afterwards  treated  them  with.  Cap 
tain  Church  pursuing,  sent  Mr.  Isaac  H»w- 
laml  with  a  party  on  one  side  of  the  swamp, 
while  himself  with  the  rest  ran  on  the  other 
side,  agreeing  to  run  on  each  side,  until  they 
met  on  the  further  end,  placing  some  men  in 


secure  stands  at  that  end  of  the  swamp  wnere 
Philip  entered,  concluding  that  if  they  headed 
him  and  bent  him  back,  that  he  would  take 
back  in  his  own  track.  Captain  Church  and 
Mr.  How  land  soon  met  at  the  further  end  of 
the  swamp,  (it  not  being  a  great  one)  where 
they  met  with  a  great  number  of  the  enemy, 
well  armed,  comingont  of  the  swamp;  but,  on 
sight  of  the  English,  they  seemed  very  much 
surprised  and  tacked  short.  Captain  Church 
called  hastily  to  them,  and  said,  if  they  fired 
one  gun  they  were  all  dead  men  ;  fur  he 
would  have  them  to  know  that  he  had  them 
hemmed  in,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  command 
them  ;  but  if  they  peaceably  surrendered 
they  should  have  good  quarter,  &-c.  They, 
seeing  both  Indians  and  English  come  so 
thick  upon  them,  were  so  surprised  that  ma 
ny  of  them  stood  still  and  let  the  English 
come  and  take  the  guns  out  of  their  hands, 
when  they  were  both  chaiged  and  cocked. 

Many,  both  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  enemy,  were  imprisoned  at  this  time, 
while  Philip,  Tispaquin,  Totoson,  &c.,  con 
cluded  that  the  English  would  pursue  them 
upon  their  tracks,  so  were  waylaying  their 
tracks  at  the  first  end  of  the  swamp,  hoping 
thereby  to  gain  a  shot  upon  Captain  Church, 
who  was  now  better  employed  in  taking  pris 
oners,  and  running  them  into  n  valley,  in 
form  shaped  something  like  a  punch-bowl, 
and  appointing  a  guard  of  two  files,  treble 
armed  with  guns  taken  from  the  enemy. 
But  Philip  having  waited  all  this  while  in 
vain,  now  moves  on  after  the  rest  of  his  com 
pany,  to  see  what  was  become  of  them. 
And  by  this  time  Captain  Church  was  got 
into  the  swamp  ready  to  meet  him  ;  and  as 
it  happened  made  the  first  discovery,  clapped 
behind  a  tree  until  Philip's  company  came 
pretty  near,  and  then  fired  upon  them,  killed 
many  of  them,  and  a  close  skirmish  follow 
ed.  Upon  this  Philip,  having  grounds  sufi- 
cient  to  suspect  the  event  of  his  company 
that  went  before  them,  fled  back  upon  his 
own  track  ;  and  corning  to  the  place  where 
the  ambush  lay,  they  fired  on  each  other,  ai.d 
one  Luctis,  of  Plymouth,  not  being  so  care 
ful  as  he  might  have  been  about  his  .stand, 
was  killed  by  the  Indians.  In  this  swamp- 
skirmish  Captain  Church  with  his  two  men, 
who  always  run  by  his  side  as  his  gunrd, 
met  with  three  of  the  enemy,  two  of  which 
surrendered  themselves,  nnd  the  captain's 
guard  seized  them  ;  but  the  other,  being  a 
great,  stout,  surly  fellow,  with  his  two  lodes 
tied  up  with  red,  and  a  great  rattle-snnke  skin 
hanging  to  the  back  part  of  his  head,  (whom 
Captain  Church  concluded  to  be  Totoso'i) 
ran  from  them  into  the  swamp  ;  Cuplain 
Church  in  person,  pursued  him  close,  till 
coming  pretty  near  up  with  him,  presented 
his  gun  between  his  shoulders,  but  it  missing 
fire,  the  Indian  perceiving  it,  turned  and 
presented  at  Captain  Church,  and  missing 
fire  also,  (their  guns  taking  wet  with  the  fog 
and  dew  of  the  morning  ;)  but  the  Indian 
turning  short  for  another  run,  his  foot  tripped 
in  a  small  grape-vine  arid  he  fell  flat  on  his 
face  ;  Captain  Church  was  by  this  time  up 
with  him,  and  struck  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 
an  inch  and  a  half  into  the  back  part  of 
his  head,  which  despatched  him  without  an 
other  blow.  But  Captain  Church  looking 
behind  him,  saw  Totoson,  the  Indian  whom 
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he  thought  he  had  killed,  come  flying  at  him 
like  a  dragon  ;  but  this  happened  to  he  fair 
in  sight  of  the  guard  that  were  set  to  keep 
the  prisoners,  who,  spying  Totoson  and 
others  that  were  following  him,  in  the  very 
seasonable  juncture  made  a  shot  upon  them, 
and  rescued  their  captain;  though  he  was  in 
no  small  danger  from  his  friends'  bullets,  for 
some  of  them  came  so  near  him  that  IIP 
thought  he  felt  the  wind  of  them.  The  skir 
mish  being  over,  they  gathered  their  prison 
ers  together,  and  found  the  number  they  had 
killed  and  taken  was  one  hundred  and  seven 
ty-three,  (the  prisoners  which  they  took  over 
uigbt  included)  who  after  the  skirmish,  came 
to  them  ns  they  were  ordered. 

Now  having  no  provisions  but  what  they 
took  from  the  enemy,  they  hastened  to 
Bridgwater,  sending  an  express  before  to  pro 
vide  for  them,  their  company  being  now  very 
numerous.  The  gentlemen  of  Bridgwater 
met  Captain  Church  with  great  expressions  of 
honor  and  thanks,  and  received  him  and  his 
army  with  all  due  respect  and  kind  treatment. 

Captain  Church  drove  his  prisoners  that 
night  into  Bridgwater  pound,  and  set  his  In 
dian  soldiers  to  guard  them.  They  being 
well  treated  with  victuals  and  drink,  they  had 
a  merry  night ;  and  the  prisoners  laughed  as 
loud  as  the  soldiers,  not  being  so  treated  a 
long  time  before. 

Some  of  the  Indians  now  said  to  Captain 
Church,  Sir,  you  have  now  made  Philip  ready 
to  die,  for  you  have  made  him  as  poor  and 
miserable  as  he  used  to  make  the  English  ; 
for  you  have  now  killed  or  taken  all  his  re 
lations.  That  they  believed  he  would  now 
soon  have  his  head,  and  that  this  bout  had  al 
most  broke  his  heart. 

The  next  day  Captain  Church  moved  and 
arrived  with  all  his  prisoners  safe  at  Ply 
mouth.  The  great  English  army  was  now 
at  Taunton,  and  Major  Talcot,  with  the 
Connecticut  forces,  being  in  these  parts  of 
the  country,  did  considerable  spoil  upon  the 
enemy. 

Now  Captain  Church  being  arrived  at  Ply 
mouth  received  thanks  from  the  government 
for  his  good  service,  &c.;  many  of  his  soldiers 
were  disbanded  ;  and  he  thought  to  rest  him 
self  awhile,  being  much  fatigued,  and  his 
health  impaired,  by  excessive  heats  and  colds, 
and  wading  through  rivers,  &c.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  called  upon  to  rallv, 
upon  advice  that  some  of  the  enemy  were 
discovered  in  Dartmouth  woods.  He  took 
his  Indians,  and  as  many  English  volunteers 
as  presented,  to  go  with  him  ;  and,  scatter 
ing  into  small  parcels,  Mr.  Jabez  Howland 
(who  was  now,  and  often,  his  lieutenant,  and 
a  worthy  good  soldier)  had  the  fortune  to  dis 
cover  and  imprison  a  parcel  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  evening  they  met  together  at  an  ap 
pointed  place,  and  by  examining  the  prison 
ers,  they  gained  intelligence  of  Totoson's 
haunt  ;  and  being  brisk  in  the  morning,  they 
soon  gained  an  advantage  of  Totoson's  com 
pany,  though  he  himself  with  his  son  of  about 
eight  years  old  made  their  escape,  and  one 
old  squaw  with  them,  to  Agawom,  his  own 
country;  but  Sam  Harrow,  as  noted  a  rogue 
as  any  among  the  enemv,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  at  this  time.  Captain  Church 
told  him,  that  because  of  his  inhuman  mur 
ders  and  barbarities,  the  court  hud  allowed 


him  no  quarter,  but  was  to  be  forthwith  put! 
to  death,  and  therefore  he  was  to  prepare  for 
it.  Barrow  replied,  that  tin;  sentence  ofj 
death  against  him  was  just,  and  that  indeed 
he  was  ashamed  to  live  any  longer,  and  de-| 
sired  no  more  favour  than  to  smoke  a  »  IniF  ofj 
tobacco  before  his  execution.  When  lie  hail 
taken  11  few  whiffs,  he  said  he  was  ready  ; 
upon  which  one  of  Captain  Church's  Indians 
sunk  his  hatchet  into  his  bruins.  The  fa 
mous  Totoson  arriving  at  Agawom,*  his  son, 
which  was  the  last  that  was  left  of  the  family, 
(Captain  Church  having  destroyed  all  the 
rest)  fell  sick:  the  wretch,  reflecting  upon 
the  miserable  condition  he  had  brought  him 
self  into,  his  heart  became  a  stone  within  him, 
and  died.  The  old  squaw  flung  a  few  leaves 
and  brush  over  him,  and  came  into  Sand 
wich,  and  gave  this  account  of  his  death,  and 
offered  to  show  them  where  she  left  his  body  ; 
but  never  had  the  opportunity,  for  she  imme 
diately  fell  sick  and  died  also. 

Captain  Church  being  now  at  Plymouth 
again,  weary  and  worn,  would  have  gone  home 
to  his  wife  and  family,  but  the  government 
being  solicitous  to  engage  him  in  the  service 
until  Philip  was  slain,  and  promising  satis 
faction  and  redress  for  some  mistreatment 
that  lie  had  met  with;  he  fixes  for  another 
expedition.  He  had  soon  volunteers  enough 
to  make  up  the  company  he  desired,  and 
marched  through  the  woods,  until  he  came  to 
Pocasset ;  and  not  seeing  or  hearing  of  any  oi 
the  enemy  they  went  over  the  ferry  to  Ithode- 
Island,  to  refresh  themselves.  The  Captain 
with  about  half  a  dozen  in  his  company,  took 
horse  and  rid  about  eight  miles  down  the 
island,  to  Mr.  Sandford's,  where  he  had  left 
his  wife;  who  no  sooner  saw  him  but  fainted 
with  surprise;  and  by  that  time  she  was  a 
little  revived,  they  spied  two  horsemen  com 
ing  a  great  pace.  Captain  Church  told  his 
company  that  those  men  (by  their  riding) 
came  with  tidings.  When  they  came  up 
they  proved  to  be  Major  Sandford,  and  Cap 
tain  Golding  ;  who  immediately  asked  Cap 
tain  Church,  what  he  would  give  to  hear 
some  news  of  Philip?  He  replied,  that  was 
what  he  wanted.  They  told  him,  they  had 
rid  hard  with  some  hopes  of  overtaking  him, 
and  were  now  come  on  purpose  to  inform 
him,  that  there  was  just  now  tidings  from 
Mount-Hope  ;  an  Indian  came  down  from 
thence  (where  Philip's  camp  now  was)  on 
to  Sand-point,  over  against  Trip's  and  hal 
looed,  and  made  signs  to  be  fetched  over ;  and 
being  fetched  over,  he  reported  that  he  was 
fled  from  Philip,  who  (said  he)  has  killed 
my  brother  just  before  I  came  away,  for  giv 
ing  some  advice  that  displeased  him.  And 
said,  he  was  fled  for  fear  of  meeting  with  the 
same  his  brother  had  met  with.  Told  them 
also,  that  Philip  was  now  in  Mount-Hope 
neck.  Captain  Church  thanked  them  for 
their  good  news,  and  said,  he  hoped  by  to 
morrow  morning  to  have  the  rogue's  head. 
The  horses  that  he  and  his  company  came 
on,  standing  at  the  door,  (for  they  had  not 
been  unsaddled)  his  wife  must  content  her 
self  with  a  short  visit,  when  such  game  was 
ahead  ;  they  immediately  mounted,  set  spurs 
to  their  horses,  and  away. 

*  Several  places  were  called  Asawom;  ns  ;it  Tp*- 
wich,  :uid  Springfield.  This  Agawom  lies  in  Ware 
hum. 


The  two  gentlemen  that  brought  him  the 
tidings,  told  him,  they  would  gladly  wait  up 
on  him  to  seethe  event  of  the  expedition;  h«: 
thanked  them,  and  told  them,  he  should  be 
as  fond  of  their  company  as  any  men's  ;  and 
(in  short)  they  went  with  him.  And  they 
were  soon  at  Trip's  ferry  (with  Captain 
Church's  company)  where  the  deserter  vva.-  ; 
who  was  a  fellow  of  good  sense,  and  told 
his  story  handsomely.  He  offered  Captain 
Church  to  pilot  him  to  Philip,  and  to  help 
to  kill  him,  that  he  might  revenge  his  bro 
ther's  death.  Told  him,  that  Philip  \va.s 
now  upon  a  little  spot  of  upland,  that  was 
in  the  south  end  of  the  miry  swamp,  ju.-t  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mount,  which  was  a  spc.t 
of  ground  that  Captain  Church  was  well 
acquainted  with.  By  that  time  they  wen; 
got  over  the  ferry,  and  came  near  the  ground, 
half  the  night  was  spent.  The  captain  com 
mands  a  halt,  and  bringing  the  company  toge 
ther,  he  asked  Major  Sandford's  and  Cap 
tain  Golding's  advice,  what  method  was  best 
to  take  in  making  the  onset,  but  they  declin 
ed  giving  him  any  advice,  telling  him,  that 
his  great  experience  and  success  forbid  their 
taking  upon  them  to  sjive  advice.  Thru 
Captain  Church  offered  Captain  Guiding  that 
he  should  have  the  honour  (if  he  would  pleusi: 
to  accept  of  it)  to  beat  up  Philip's  head  quar 
ters,  lie  accepted  the  offer,  and  had  hU 
allotted  number  drawn  out  to  him,  and  the 
pilot.  C'aptain  Church's  instructions  to  him 
were,  to  be  very  careful  in  his  approach  to 
the  enemy,  and  be  sure  not  to  show  hiniM-lt 
until  by  daylight  they  mijjht  see  and  discern 
their  own  men  from  the  enemy  ;  told  him  al 
so,  that  his  custom  in  like  cases  was,  to 
creep  with  his  company  on  their  bullies,  un 
til  they  came  as  near  as  they  could;  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  enemy  discovered  them 
they  would  cry  out ;  and  that  was  the  word 
for  his  men  to  fire  and  fall  on.  Directed  him 
when  the  enemy  should  start,  and  take  into 
the  swamp,  they  should  pursue  with  speed, 
ever}'  man  shouting  and  making  what  noise 
they  could  ;  for  he  would  give  orders  to  his 
ambuscade  to  fire  on  any  that  should  come 
silently. 

Captain  Church  knowing  that  it  was  I'lii- 
lip's  custom  to  be  foremost  in  the  flight,  went 
down  to  the  swamp,  and  gave  Captain  Wil 
liams  of  Scituate  the  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  ambush,  and  placed  an  English 
man  and  an  Indian  together  behind  such 
shelters  of  trees,  <fcc.  that  he  could  find,  and 
took  care  to  place  them  at  such  distance 
that  none  might  pass  undiscovered  between 
them,  charged  them  to  be  careful  of  them 
selves,  and  of  hurting  their  friends,  and  to 
fire  at  any  that  should  come  silently  through 
the  swamp  ;  but  being  somewhat  further 
through  the  swamp  than  he  was  aware  of,  he 
wanttd  men  to  make  up  his  ambuscade. 
Having  placed  what  men  he  had,  he  took 
Major  Sandford  by  the  hand,  said,  Sir,  ( 
have  so  placed  them  that  it  is  scarce  pos 
sible  Philip  should  escape  them.  The  same 
moment  a  shot  whistled  over  their  heads,  and 
then  the  noise  of  a  gun  towards  Philip's 
camp.  Captain  Church  at  first  thought  it 
might  be  some  gun  fired  by  accident ;  but 
before  he  could  speak,  a  whole  volley  follow 
ed,  which  was  earlier  than  he  expected.  One 
of  Philip's  gang  going  forth  to  ease  himself, 
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when  he  had  done,  looked  round  him,  and  i 
Captain  Golding  thougnt  the  Indian  looked 
right  nt  him,  (though  probably  it  was  but  his 
conceit)  so  fired  at  him,  and  upon  his  firingthe 
whole  company  that  were  with  him  fired  upon 
the  enemies'  shelter,  before  the  Indians  had 
time  to  rise  from  their  sleep,  and  so  overshot  '• 
them.  But  their  shelter  was  open  on  that! 
side  next  the  swamp,  built  soon  purpose  for 
the  convenience  of  flight  on  occasion.  They 
were  soon  in  the  swamp,  and  Philip  the  fore 
most,  who  starting  at  the  first  gun,  threw  his 
petunk,  and  powder-horn  over  his  head, 
cutehed  up  his  gun,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he 
could  scamper,  without  any  more  clothes 
than  liis  small  breeches  and  stockings,  and 
ma  directly  on  two  of  Captain  Church's 
ambush  ;  they  let  him  come  fair  within  shot, 
and  the  Englishman's  gun  missing  fire,  he 
bid  the  Indian  fire  away,  and  he  did  so  to 
purpose,  sent  one  musket  bullet  through  his 
iieart,  and  another  not  above  two  inches  from 
it ;  he  fell  upon  his  face  in  the  mud  and  water 
with  his  gnu  under  him.  By  this  time  the  ene 
my  perceived  they  were  waylaid  on  the  east 
side  of  the  swamp,  tacked  short  about.  One 
of  thee  neiny,  who  seemed  to  be  a  great,  surly- 
old  fellow,  hallooed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  of 
ten  called  out,  lootash,  lootash.  Captain 
Church  called  to  his  Indian,  Peter,  and  asked 
him  who  that  was  that  called  so  1  He  answer 
ed,  it  was  old  Annawon,  Philip's  great  captain, 
culling  on  his  soldiers  to  stand  to  it,  and  fight 
stoutly.  Now  the  enemy  finding  that  place 
of  the  swamp  which  was  not  ambushed,  ma 
ny  of  them  made  their  escape  in  the  English 
tracks.  The  man  that  had  shot  down  Philip, 
ran  with  all  speed  to  Captain  Church,  and  in 
formed  him  of  his  exploit,  who  commanded 
him  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  let  no  man  more 
know  it,  until  they  had  drove  the  swamp 
clean  ;  but  when  they  had  drove  the  swamp 
through,  and  found  the  enemy  had  escap 
ed,  or  at  least  the  most  of  them,  and  the  sun 
now  up,  and  so  the  dew  gone,  that  they  could 
not  easily  track  them,  the  whole  company 
met  together  at  the  place  where  the  enemies 
night-shelter  was  ;  and  then  Captain  Church 
gave  them  the  news  of  Philip's  death  ; 
upon  which  the  whole  army  gave  three  loud 
liti/.zas.  Captain  Church  ordered  his  body  to 
be  pulled  out  of  the  mire  on  to  the  upland,  so 
some  of  Captain  Church's  Indians  took  hold 
of  him  by  his  stockings,  and  some  by  his 
small  breeches,  (being  otherwise  naked)  and 
drew  him  through  the  mud  to  the  upland, 
and  a  doleful,  great,  naked,  dirty  beast  he 
looked  like.  Captain  Church  then  said, 
that  forasmuch  as  he  had  caused  many  an 
Englishman's  body  to  be  unburied,  and  to 
rot  above  ground,  that  not  one  of  his  bones 
should  be  buried.  And  calling  his  old  In 
dian  executioner,  bid  him  behead  and  quar 
ter  him ;  accordingly  he  came  with  his 
hatchet  and  stood  over  him,  but  before  he 
struck  he  made  a  small  speech,  directing  it 
to  Philip,  and  said,  he  had  been  a  very  great 
man,  and  had  made  many  a  man  afraid  of  him, 
but  so  big  as  he  was  be  would  now  chop  his 
arse  for  him  ;  and  so  he  went  to  work,  and 
did  as  he  was  ordered.  Philip  having  one 
very  remarkable  hand,  being  much  scarred, 
occasioned  by  the  splitting  of  a  pistol  in  it 
formerly  ;  Captain  Church  gave  the  head  and 
that  hand  to  Alderman,  the  Indian  who  shot 


him,  to  show  to  such  gentlemen  us  would  be 
stow  gratuities  upon  him  ;  and  accordingly 
he  got  many  a  penny  by  it. 

This  being  on  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
the  captain  with  his  company  returned  to  the 
island,  tarried  there  until  Tuesday  ;  and  then 
went  oft" and  ranged  through  all  the  woods  to 
Pl\  mouth,  and  received  their  premium,  which 
was  thirty  shillings  per  head,  for  the  enemies 
which  they  had  killed  or  taken,  instead  of  all 
wages  ;  and  Philip's  head  went  at  the  same 
price.  Methinks  it  is  scanty  reward  and 
poor  encouragement ;  though  it  was  better 
than  what  had  been  for  some  time  before. 
For  this  march  they  received  four  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  man,  which  was  all  the  re 
ward  they  had,  except  the  honour  of  killing 
Philip.  This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  Au 
gust,  1676. 

Captain  Church  had  been  but  a  little  while 
at  Plymouth,  before  a  post  from  Rehoboth 
came  to  inform  the  government,  that  old  An 
nawon,  Philip's  chief  captain,  was  with  his 
company  ranging  about  their  woods,  and 
was  very  offensive  and  pernicious  to  Reho 
both  and  Swansey.  Captain  Church  was 
immediately  sent  for  again,  and  treated  with 
to  engage  in  one  expedition  more  ;  he  told 
them,  their  encouragement  was  so  poor,  he 
feared  his  soldiers  would  be  dull  about  going 
again  ;  but  being  a  hearty  friend  to  the  cause, 
he  rallies  again,  goes  to  Mr.  Jabez  Howland, 
his  old  lieutenant,  and  some  of  his  soldiers 
that  used  to  go  out  with  him  ;  told  them  how 
the  case  was  circumstanced,  and  that  he  had 
intelligence  of  old  Annawon's  walk  and 
haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt  him;  they 
did  not  want  much  entreating,  but  told  him, 
they  would  go  with  him,  as  long  as  there  was 
an  Indian  left  in  the  woods.  lie  moved  and 
ranged  through  the  woods  to  Pocasset. 

It  being  the  latter  end  of  the  week,  he  pro 
posed  to  go  on  to  Rhode  Island,  and  rest 
until  Monnay  ;  but  on  the  Lord's  day  morn 
ing,  there  came  a  post  to  inform  the  captain, 
that  early  the  same  morning  a  canoe  with 
several  Indians  in  it  passed  from  Prudence  Is 
land  toPoppasquash-Neck.*  Captain  Church 
thought,  if  he  could  possibly  surprise  them, 
he  might  probably  gain  some  intelligence  of 
more  game ;  therefore  he  made  all  possible 
speed  after  them.  The  ferry-boat  being  out 
of  the  way,  he  made  use  of  canoes;  by  that 
time  they  had  made  two  freights,  and  had 
got  over  the  captain,  and  about  fifteen  or  six 
teen  of  his  Indians,  the  wind  sprung  up  with 
such  violence  that  canoes  could  no  more  pass. 
The  Captain  seeing  it  was  impossible  for 
any  more  of  his  soldiers  to  come  to  him, 
he  told  his  Indians,  if  they  were  willing  to 
go  with  him,  he  would  go  to  Poppasquash, 
and  see  if  they  could  catch  some  of  the  ene 
my  Indians.  They  were  willing  to  go,  but 
were  sorry  they  had  no  English  soldiers;  so 
they  marched  through  the  thickets  that  they 
might  not  he  discovered,  until  they  came  un 
to  the  salt  meadow,  to  the  northward  of  Bris 
tol  town,  that  now  is.  Then  they  heard  a 
gun,  the  captain  looked  about,  not  knowing 
but  it  might  be  some  of  his  own  company  in 
the  rear;  so  halting  till  they  all  came  up,  he 
found  it  was  none  of  his  own  company 
that  fired.  Now  though  he  had  but  a  few 
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men,  was  minded  to  Bend  some  of  them  on* 
on  a  scout.  He  moved  it  to  Captain  Light 
foot  to  go  with  three  more  on  a  scout ;  he 
said  he  was  willing,  provided  the  captain's 
man  Nathaniel,  (which  was  an  Indian  they 
had  lately  taken)  might  be  one  of  them,  be 
cause  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  neck, 
and  coming  lately  from  among  them,  knew 
how  to  call  them.  The  captain  bid  him 
choose  his  three  companions,  and  go  ;  and 
if  they  came  across  any  of  the  enemy,  not 
to  kill  them  if  they  could  possibly  take  ihfin 
alive  ;  that  they  might  gain  intelligence  con 
cerning  Annawon.  The  captain  with  the 
rest  of  his  company  moved  but  a  little  way 
further  toward  Poppasquash,  before  they 
heard  another  gun,  which  seemed  to  he  the 
same  way  with  the  other,  but  further  off; 
but  they  made  no  halt  until  they  came  on  tn 
the  narrow  of  Poppasquash  Neck  ;  w  here 
Captain  Church  left  three  men  more,  to 
watch  if  any  should  come  out  of  the  neck, 
and  to  inform  the  scout  when  they  returned 
which  way  he  was  gone. 

He  parted  the  remainder  of  his  company, 
halfon  one  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  other 
with  himself  went  on  the  other  side  of  the 
neck,  until  they  met;  and  meeting  neither 
with  Indians  nor  canoes,  returned  big  with  ex 
pectations  of  tidings  by  their  scout;  but  when 
they  came  back  to  the  three  men  at  the  nar 
row  of  the  neck,  they  told  their  captain  the 
scout  was  not  returned,  had  heard  nor  seen 
anything  of  them  :  this  filled  them  with 
thoughts  of  what  should  become  of  them  ; 
by  the  time  they  had  sat  and  waited  an  hour 
longer,  it  was  very  dark,  and  they  despaired 
of  their  returning  to  them.  Some  of  the  In 
dians  told  their  captain,  they  feared  his  new 
man  Nathaniel  had  met  with  his  old  Mount- 
Hope  friends,  and  was  turned  rogue.  They 
concluded  to  make  no  fires  that  night  (and 
indeed  they  had  no  great  need  of  any)  for 
they  had  no  victuals  to  cook,  had  not  so  much 
as  a  morsel  of  bread  with  them. 

They  took  up  their  lodging  scattering, 
that  if  possibly  their  scout  should  come  in  the 
night,  and  whistle  (which  was  their  sign) 
some  or  other  of  them  might  hear  them. 

i  They  had  a  very  solitary,  hungry  night  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  day  broke  they  drew  off 
through  the  brush  to  a  hill  without  the  neck, 

|  and  looking  about  them  they  espied  one  In 
dian  man  come  running  somewhat  towards 
them  ;  the  captain  ordered  one  man  to  step 
out  and  shew  himself.  Upon  this  the  In 
dian  ran  right  to  him,  and  who  should  it  be 
but  Captain  Light-foot,  to  their  great  joy. 
Captain  Church  nsked  him,  what  news? 
He  answered,  Good  news,  they  were  all  well, 
and  had  catched  ten  Indians,  and  that  they 
guarded  them  all  night  to  one  of  the  flankers 
of  the  old  English  garrison  ;  that  their  pris 
oners  were  part  of  Annawon's  company,  and 
that  they  had  left  their  families  in  a  swamp 
above  Mattapoiset  Neck.*  And  as  they  were 
inarching  towards  the  old  garrison,  Light- 
foot  gave  Captain  Church  a  particular  ac 
count  of  their  exploit,  viz.  that  presently  af 
ter  they  left  him,  they  heard  another  gtm, 
which  seemed  towards  the  Indian  burying 
place,  and  moving  that  wav,  they  discovered 
two  of  the  enemy  fleeing  on  ahorse.  The 

*  In    ^wanzey.      There  is   another  Mattapoiset  in 
Rochester. 
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scout  clapping  into  the  brush,  Nathaniel  hid 
them  sit  down,  and  he  would  presently 
call  all  the  Indians  thereabout  unto  him. 
They  hid,  and  he  went  a  little  distance  hack 
from  them,  and  set  up  his  note,  and  howled 
like  a  wolf.  One  of  the  two  immediately 
left  his  horse  and  came  running  to  see  who 
was  there  ;  but  Nathaniel  howling  lower  and 
lower  drew  him  in  between  those  that  lay  in 
wait  for  him,  who  seized  him ;  Nathaniel 
continuing  the  same  note,  the  other  left  the 
horse  also,  following  his  mate,  and  met  with 
the  same.  When  they  caught  these  two  they 
examined  them  apart,  and  found  them  to 
agree  in  their  story,  that  there  were  eight 
more  of  them  come  down  into  the  neck  to 
get  provisions,  and  had  agreed  to  meet  at 
the  burying  place  that  evening.  These  two 
being  some  of  Nathaniel's  old  acquaintance, 
he  had  great  influence  upon  them,  and  with 
his  enticing  story,  (telling  what  a  brave  cap 
tain  he  had,  how  bravely  he  lived  since 
he  had  been  with  him,  and  how  much  they 
might  better  their  condition  by  turning  to 
him,  &c.)  persuaded  and  engaged  them  to 
be  on  his  side,  which  indeed  now  began  to 
be  the  better  side  of  the  hedge.  They  waited 
but  a  little  while  before  they  espied  the  rest 
of  theirs  coining  up  to  the  burying  place,  and 
Nathaniel  soon  howled  them  in  as  he  had 
done  their  mates  before. 

When  Captain  Church  came  to  the  garri 
son  he  met  his  lieutenant  and  the  rest  of 
his  company ;  and  then  making  uq  good  fires 
they  fell  to  roasting  their  horse-beef,  enough 
to  last  them  the  whole  day,  but  had  not  a 
morsel  of  bread  ;  though  salt  they  had,  which 
they  always  carried  in  their  pockets,  which, 
at  this  time  was  very  acceptable  to  them. 
Their  next  motion  was  towards  the  place 
where  the  prisoners  told  them  they  had  left 
their  women  and  children,  and  surprised  them 
all,  and  some  others  that  were  newly  come 
to  them.  And  upon  examination  they  held 
to  one  story,  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  where  to 
find  Annawon,  for  he  never  roosted  twice  in 
a  place.  Now  a  certain  Indian  soldier  that 
Captain  Church  had  gained  over  to  be  on  his 
side,  prayed  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  go 
and  fetch  in  his  father,  who,  he  said,  was 
about  four  miles  from  that  place,  in  a  swamp, 
with  no  other  than  a  young  squaw.  Cap 
tain  Church  inclined  to  go  with  him,  think 
ing  it  might  be  in  his  way  to  gain  some  intel 
ligence  of  Annawon  ;  and  so  taking  one  En 
glishman  and  a  few  Indians  with  him,  leav 
ing  the  rest  there,  he  went  with  his  new  sol 
dier  to  look  for  his  father.  When  he  came  to 
the  swamp  he  bid  the  Indian  go  to  see  if  he 
could  find  his  father;  he  was  no  sooner  gone 
but  Captain  Church  discovered  a  track  com 
ing  down  out  of  the  woods,  upon  which  he 
and  his  little  company  lay  close,  some  on  one 
side  of  the  track,  and  some  on  the  other. 
They  heard  the  Indian  soldier  make  a  howl 
ing  for  his  father;  and  at  length  some 
body  answered  him,  but  while  they  were 
listening,  they  thought  they  heard  some 
body  coming  towards  them,  presently  saw 
nn  old  man  coming  up  with  a  gun  on 
his  shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  following, 
in  the  track  which  they  lay  by.  They  let 
them  come  up  between  them,  and  then  started 
up  and  laid  hold  of  them  both.  Captain 
Church  immediately  examined  them  apart, 
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telling  them,  what  they  must  trust  to  if  they 
told  false  stories.  He  asked  the  young  wo 
man,  what  company  they  came  from  last  ? 
She  said,  from  Captain  Annawon's.  He 
asked  her,  how  many  were  in  company  with 
him  when  she  left  him  t  She  said  fifty  or 
sixty.  He  asked  her,  how  many  miles  it  was 
to  the  place  where  she  left  him?  She  said, 
she  did  not  understand  miles,  hut  he  was  up 
in  Squannaconk  swamp.*  The  old  man 
who  had  been  one  of  Philip's  council,  upon 
examination,  gave  exactly  the  same  account. 
Captain  Church  asked  him,  if  they  could  get 
there  that  night?  He  said,  if  they  went  pre 
sently,  and  travelled  stoutly,  they  might  get 
there  by  sunset.  He  asked,  whither  he  was 
going?  He  answered,  that  Annawon  had 
sent  him  down  to  look  for  some  Indians,  that 
were  gone  down  into  Mount-Hope  neck  to 
kill  some  provisions.  Captain  Church  let 
him  know  that  those  Indians  were  all  his 
prisoners.  By  this  time  came  the  Indian 
soldier  and  brought  his  father  and  one  In 
dian  more.  The  captain  was  now  in  great 
strait  of  mind  what  to  do  next,  he  had  a 
mind  to  give  Annawon  a  visit,  now  he  knew 
where  to  find  him  ;  but  his  company  was 
very  small,  but  half  a  dozen  men  beside  him 
self,  and  was  under  a  necessity  to  send  some 
body  back  and  acquaint  his  lieutenant  and 
company  with  his  proceedings.  However, 
he  asked  his  small  company  that  were  with 
him,  whether  they  would  willingly  go  with 
him,  and  give  Annawon  a  visit  1  They  told 
him,  they  were  always  ready  to  obey  his 
commands,  tfec.,  but  withal  told  him,  that 
they  knew  this  Captain  Annawon  was  a  great 
soldier;  that  he  had  been  a  valiant  captain 
under  Asuhmeqnin,  Philip's  father,  and  that 
he  had  been  Philip's  chieftain  all  this  war ;  a 
very  subtle  man,  and  of  great  resolution,  and 
had  often  said,  that  he  would  never  be  taken 
alive  by  the  English ;  and  moreover  they  knew 
that  the  men  that  were  with  him  were  reso 
lute  fellows,  some  of  Philip's  chief  soldiers  ; 
and  therefore  feared  whether  it  was  practica 
ble  to  make  an  attempt  upon  him  with  so 
small  a  handful  of  assistants  as  were  now 
with  him  :  told  him  further,  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  that  after  all  the  great  things  he  had  done, 
he  should  throw  away  his  life  at  last.  Up 
on  which  he  replied,  that  he  doubted  not  An 
nawon  was  a  subtle  and  valiant  man  :  that  he 
had  a  long  time  but  in  vain  sought  for  him, 
and  never  till  now  could  find  his  quarters ;  and 
he  was  very  loath  to  miss  of  the  opportunity  ; 
and  doubted  not  but  if  they  would  cheerfully 
go  with  him,  the  same  Almighty  Providence 
that  had  hitherto  protected  and  befriended 
them  would  do  so  still,  &c.  Upon  this  with 
with  one  consent  they  said,  they  would  go. 
Captain  Church  then  turned  to  one  Cook,  of 
Plymouth,  (the  only  Englishman  then  with 
him)  and  asked  him,  what  he  thought  of  it? 
Who  replied,  Sir,  I  am  never  afraid  of  going 
any  where  when  you  are  with  me.  Then 
Captain  Church  asked  the  old  Indian,  if  he 
could  carry  his  horse  with  him  ?  (For  he  con 
veyed  a  horse  thus  far  with  him.)  He  replied, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  horse  to  pass  the 
swamps:  therefore  he  sent  away  his  new  In 
dian  soldier  with  his  father  and  the  captain's 
horse  to  his  lieutenant,  and  orders  for  him 
to  move  to  Taunton  with  the  prisoners  to  se- 

*  Southeasterly  part  gf  Kehoboth. 


cure  them  there,  and  to  come  out  in  the 
morning  in  the  Kehoboth  road,  in  which  he 
might  expect  to  meet  him,  if  he  were  alive 
and  had  success. 

The  captain  then  asked  the  old  fellow,  if 
he  would  pilot  him  unto  Annawon?  He 
answered,  that  he  having  given  him  his  life, 
lie  was  obliged  to  serve  him.  lie  bid  him 
move  on  then,  and  they  followed.  The  old 
man  would  out-travel  them  so  far  sometimes 
that  they  were  almost  out  of  sii'ht:  lookiii" 
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over  his  shoulder,  and  seeing  them  behind,  he 
would  halt.  Just  as  the  sun  wag  setting,  the 
old  man  made  a  full  stop  and  sat  down,  the 
company  coining  up  also  sat  down,  being  all 
weary.  Captain  Church  asked,  what  news  ? 
He  answered,  that  about  that  time  in  the 
evening  Captain  Annawon  sent  out  his  scouts 
to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and  ns  soon  as 
it  began  to  grow  dark  the  scouts  returned. 
And  then  (said  he)  we  may  move  again  se 
curely.  When  it  began  to  grow  dark  the  old 
man  stood  np  again,  Captain  Church  asked 
him,  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for 
him  1  He  bowed  very  low  and  prayed  him 
not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  him,  as  to 
fight  against  Captain  Annawon  his  old  friend 
But  says  he,  I  will  go  along  with  you  and  be 
helpful  to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any 
man  that  shall  otfer  to  hurt  you.  It  being 
now  pretty  dark  they  moved  close  together  ; 
anon  they  heard  a  noise  ;  the  captain  staved 
the  old  man  with  his  hand,  and  asked  his 
own  men  what  noise  they  thought  it  might 
be  ?  They  concluded  it  to  be  the  pounding 
of  a  mortar.  The  old  man  had  given  (Jap- 
tain  Church  a  description  of  the  place  where 
Annawon  now  lay,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  him.  Being  sensible  that  they 
were  pretty  near  them,  with  two  of  his  In 
dians  he  creeps  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks, 
from  whence  he  could  see  their  camps.  He 
saw  three  companies  of  Indians  at  a  little 
distance  from  each  other,  being  easy  to  be 
discovered  by  the  light  of  their  fires.  He 
saw  also  the  great  Annawon  and  his  compa 
ny,  who  had  formed  his  camp  or  kennelling- 
place,  by  falling  a  tree  under  the  side  of  the 
great  clefts  of  rocks,  and  setting  a  row  oi 
birch  bushes  up  against  it,  where  he  himself, 
his  son,  and  some  of  his  chiefs  had  taken  up 
their  lodging  and  made  great  fires  without 
them,  and  had  their  pots  and  kettles  boiling, 
and  spits  roasting;  their  arms  also  he  disco 
vered,  all  set  together  in  a  place  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  standing  up  an  end  against  a  stick 
lodged  in  two  crotches,  and  a  mat  placed 
over  them,  to  keep  them  from  the  wet  or  dew. 
The  old  Annawon's  feet  and  his  son's  head, 
were  so  near  the  arms  as  almost  to  touch 
them  ;  hut  the  rocks  were  so  steep  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  down,  but  as  they 
lowered  themselves  by  the  boughs  and  the 
bushes  that  grew  in  the  cracks  of  the  rocks. 
Captain  Church  creeping  back  again  to  the 
old  man,  asked  him  if  there  was  no  possibili 
ty  of  getting  at  them  some  other  way  ?  He 
answered,  no:  that  he  and  all  that  belonged 
to  Annawon  were  ordered  to  come  that  wiiv, 
and  none  could  come  any  other  way  without 
difficulty  or  danger  of  being  shot. 

Captain  Church  then  ordered  the  old  man 
and  his  daughter  to  go  down  foremost,  with 
their  baskets  nt  their  hacks,  that  when  Anna- 
won  saw  ilicm  wiih  thrir  baskets  he  should 
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not  mistrust  the  intrigue.  Captain  Cliurcl 
and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept  down  als 
under  the  shadow  of  these  two  and  their  has 
kets,  and  the  captain  himself  crept  close  be 
hind  the  old  man,  with  his  hatchet  in  hi 
liiind,  and  stepped  over  the  young  man's  head 
to  the  arms  ;  the  voung  Aimawou  discover 
ingot" him,  whipped  Ins  blanket  over  his  hear 
aud  shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  Captain 
Annawon  started  up  on  his  breech,  am" 
cried  out  Howoh,  and  despairing  of  escape 
threw  himself  hack  again,  and  lay  silent  un 
til  Captain  Church  hud  secured  all  the  arms, 
&c.  And  having  secured  that  company,  he 
sent  his  Indian  soldiers  to  the  other  fires  and 
companies,  giving  them  instructions,  what  to 
do  and  say.  Accordingly,  they  went  into 
the  midst  of  them.  When  they  discovered 
themselves  who  they  were,  told  them  that 
their  Captain  Annawon  was  taken,  and  it 
would  be  best  for  them  quietly  and  peacea 
bly  to  surrender  themselves,  which  would 
procure  good  quarter  for  them:  otherwise,  if 
they  should  pretend  to  resist  or  make  their 
escape,  it  would  be  in  vain,  and  they  could 
expect  no  other  but  that  Captain  Church 
with  his  great  army,  who  had  now  entrap 
ped  them,  would  cut  them  to  pieces  ;  told 
them  also  if  they  would  submit  themselves, 
and  deliver  all  their  arms  unto  them,  and 
keep  every  man  his  place  until  it  was  day, 
they  would  assure  them  that  Captain  Church, 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  themselves  when 
they  surrendered  to  him,  should  be  as  kind 
unto  them.  Now  they  being  old  acquaint 
ance,  and  many  of  them  relations,  did  much 
the  readier  give  heed  to  what  they  said,  com 
plied  and  surrendered  up  their  arms  unto 
them,  both  their  guns  and  hatchets,  &c.,  and 
were  forthwith  carried  to  Captain  Church. 

Things  being  so  far  settled,  Captain 
Church  asked  Annawon,  What  he  had  for 
supper  ?  For  (said  he)  I  am  come  to  sup 
with  you.  Tnubut  (said  Annawon)  with  a 
big  voice  ;  and  looking  about  upon  his  wo 
men,  hid  them  hasten  and  get  Captain 
Church  and  his  company  some  supper  ;  then 
turned  to  Captain  Church  and  asked  him, 
whether  he  would  eat  cow-beef  or  horse- 
beef;  the  captain  told  him  cow-beef  would  be 
most  acceptable.  It  was  soon  got  ready,  and 
pulling  liis  little  bag  of  salt  out  of  his  pocket, 
which  was  all  the  provision  he  brought  with 
him;  this  seasoned  his  cow-beef  so  that  with 
it  and  the  dried  green  corn,  which  the  oh) 
squaw  was  pounding  in  the  mortar,  while 
they  were  sliding  down  the  rocks,  he  made 
a  very  hearty  supper.  And  this  pounding 
in  the  mortar  proved  lucky  for  Captain 
Church's  getting  down  the  rocks  ;  for  when 
the  old  squaw  pounded,  they  moved,  and 
whim  she  ceased  to  turn  the  corn,  they 
ceased  creeping,  the  noise  of  the  mortar 
prevented  the  enemy's  hearing  their  creep 
ing.  And  the  corn  being  now  dressed 
supplied  the  want  of  bread,  and  gave  a  fine 
relish  with  the  cow-beef.  Supper  being  over, 
Captain  Church  sent  two  of  his  men  lo  in 
form  the  other  companies,  that  he  had  killed 
Philip,  and  had  taken  their  friends  in  Mount- 
Hope  neck,  but  had  spared  their  lives,  and 
that  he  had  subdued  now  all  the  enemy  (lie 
supposed)  excepting  this  company  of  \nna- 
won's,  and  now  if  they  would  be  orderly  and 
keep  their  places  until  morning,  they  should 


have  good  quarter,  and  that  lie  would  carry 
them  to  Tauuton,  where  they  might  see  their 
friends  again,  &c. 

The  messenger  returned,  thnt  the  Indians 
yielded   to   his   proposals.     Captain  Church 
thought  it  was   now  time  for  him  to  take   a 
nap,  having  had  no  sleep  in  two  days  and  one 
night  before  ;  told  his  men  that  if  they  would 
let  him  sleep  two  hours,  they  should  sleep  all 
the  rest  of  the  night.     He  laid  himself  down 
and  endeavoured  to  sleep,  but  all  disposition 
to   sleep  departed  from   him.     After  he  had 
lain  a  little  while   he   looked  up  to  see    how 
his  watch  managed,  but  found  them    all  fast 
asleep.     Now  Captain  Church  had  told  Cap 
tain   Annawon's  company,  as  he  had  order 
ed  his  Indians  to  tell  the   others,   that  their 
lives  should  all  be  spared,  excepting  Captain 
Annawon's,  and   it  was   not  in  his  power  to 
promise  him  his  life,  but  he  must  carry  him 
:o  his  masters  at  Plymouth,  and  he  would  en 
treat  them  for  his  life.     Now  when  Captain 
Uhurch   found  not  only  his  own  men,  but  all 
he  Indians  fast  asleep,  Annawon  onlyexcept- 
ed,  whom  he  perceived  was  as  broad  awake  as 
limself ;  and  so  they   lay   looking  one  upon 
he  other  perhaps  an  hour.     Captain  Church 
said  nothing  to  him,  .for  he  could  not  speak 
ndian,    and    thought   Annawon    could   not 
speak  English  ;  at    length  Annawon    raised 
limself  up,  cast  off  his  blanket,  and  with  no 
nore  clothes  than  his  small  breeches,  walked 
i  little  way  back  from  the    company  ;   Cap- 
ain  Church   thought   no  other   but  that   he 
vas   tired    with    lying    still   so    long,    and 
wished  to  walk  a  little  to  stretch  his  limbs 
ut  by   and  by  he  was  gone  out  of  sight  and 
learing,  and  then  Captain  Church  began  to 
uspect  some  ill  design  in  him,  and  got  all 
he  guns  close  to  him,  and  crowded  himself 
:lose    under   young   Annawon,   that   if  he 
hould  any   where   get  a   gun  he  should  not 
make  a    shot   at   him   without  endangering 
lis  son  ;  lying  very  still  a  while,  waiting  for 
he  event;  at  length,  heard  somebody  com- 
ng  the  same  way  that  Annawon  went.     The 
noon    now  shining  bright,  he  saw  him   at  a 
listance  coming  with  something  in  his  hands, 
ind    coming  up  to  Captain  Church,    he  fell 
ipon  his  knees  before  him,  and    offered  him  | 
vhat  he  had  brought,  and  speaking  in  plain 
^nglish,  said,  Great  captain,  you  have  killed 
'hilip,   and    conquered    his  country ;  for   1  j 
believe   that  I  and  my  company  are  the   last  j 
hat  war  against  the  English,  so  suppose  the 
var  is  ended  by  your  means  ;    and  there- 
ore  these   things   belong  unto   you.     Then 
>pening  his  pack,  he  pulled  out  Philip's  belt 
nirioiisly  wrought  with  wampum,  being  nine 
nches  broad,  wrought  with  black  and  white 
vampum,  in  various  figuresand  flowers,  and 
)ictures  of  many  birds  and  beasts.     This, 
when  hung  upon  Captain  Church's  shoulders, 
reached  his  ancles  ;  and  another  belt  of  wam 
pum  he    presented  him  with,   wrought    after 
the  former  manner,  which   Philip  was  wont 
to  put    upon  his    head  ;  it   had  two  flags  on 
the  back  part,  which  hung  down  on  his  back, 
and  another  small   belt  with  a  star  upon  the 
end  of  it,  which  he  used  to  hang  on  his  breast ; 
and  they  were  all  edged  with  red  hair,  which 
Vnnawon  said  they  got  in  the  Mohog's  coun 
try.     Then  he  pulled   out  two  horns  of  glaz 
ed    powder,    and   a.  red    cloth    blanket      He 
told  Captain  Churchthese  were  Philip's  royal 


ties,  which  he  was  wont  to  adorn  himself  with 
when  he  sat  in  state.  That  he  thought  him 
self  happy  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  per- 
sent  them  to  Captain  Church,  who  had  won 
them,  &c.,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  discourse  ;  and  gave  an  account  of  what 
mighty  success  he  had  formerly  in  wars 
against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  he 
served  Asuhmequin,  Philip's  father,  &.C.  In 
the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  cap 
tain  marched  with  his  prisoners  out  of  that 
swampy  country,  towards  Taunton,  met  his 
lieutenant  and  company  about  four  miles  out 
of  town,  who  expressed  a  great  deal  of  joy 
to  see  him  again,  and  said,  it  was  more 
than  ever  he  expected.  They  went  into 
Taunton,  were  civilly  and  kindly  treat 
ed  by  the  inhabitants,  refreshed  and  rested 
themselves  that  night.  Early  next  morning, 
the  captain  took  old  Annawon,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  his  Indian  soldiers,  and  his  own 
man,  and  went  to  Rhode  Island,  sending  the 
rest  of  his  company  and  his  prisoners  by  his 
lieutenant  to  Plymouth.  Tarrying  two  or 
three  days  upon  the  island,  he  then  went  to 
Plymouth,  and  carried  his  wife  and  his  two 
children  with  him. 

Captain  Church  had  been  but  a  little  while 
at  Plymouth,  when  he  was  informed  of  a 
parcel  of  Indians  who  had  haunted  the 
woods  between  Plymouth  and  Sippican,  that 
did  great  damage  to  the  English,  in  killing 
their  cattle,  horses,  and  swine  ;  the  captain 
was  soon  in  pursuit  of  them  :  went  out 
from  Plymouth  the  next  Monday  in  the  af 
ternoon  ;  next  morning  early  they  discover 
ed  a  track  ;  the  captain  sent  two  Indians  on 
the  track  to  see  what  they  could  discover, 
whilst  he  and  his  company  followed  gently 
after,  hut  the  two  Indians  soon  returned  with 
tidings  that  they  discovered  the  enemy  sitting 
round  their  fires,  in  a  thick  place  of  brush. 
When  they  came  pretty  near  the  place,  the 
captain  ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did 
and  surround  them  by  creeping  as  near  as  they 
could,  till  they  should  be  discovered,  and  then 
!o  run  on  upon  them  and  take  them  alive, 
if  possible,  (for  their  prisoners  were  their 
pay  :)  they  did  so,  took  every  one  that  was 
at  the  fires,  not  one  escaping.  Upon  ex 
amination  they  agreed  in  their  story,  that  they 
belonged  to  Tispaqiiin,  who  was  gone  with 
John  Bnmp,  and  one  more,  to  Agnwom* 
and  Sippican,|  to  kill  horses,  and  were  not 
expected  back  in  two  or  three  days. 

This  same  Tispaqiiin  had  been  a  great 
captain,  and  the  Indians  reported  that  he 
was  such  a  great  Pauwiiu,  that  no  bullet 
could  enter  him,  &c.  Captain  Church  said, 
he  would  not  have  him  killed,  for  there  was 
a  war  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  and  he  would  have  him  saved  to 
go  with  him  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians. 
Agreeably  he  left  two  old  squaws  of  the  pris 
oners,  and  bid  them  tarry  there  until  their 
Captain  Tispaquin  returned,  and  to  tell  him,, 
that  Church  hud  been  there,  and  had  taken 
his  wife  and  children,  and  company,  and  car 
ried  them  down  to  Plymouth;  and  would  spare 
all  their  lives  and  ins  too,  if  he  would  come 
down  to  them,  and  bring  the  other  two  that 
were  with  him,  and  they  should  be  his  sol 
diers,  &c.,  Captain  Church  then  returned  to< 

*  Wareliam.     }  Rucliester.. 
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Plymouth,  leaving  the  old  squaws  well  pro 
vided  for,  and  biscuit  for  Tispnqnin  when  he 
returned  :  Telling  his  soldiers  that  lie  doubt 
ed  not  but  he  hud  laid  a  trap  that  would  take 
him.  Captain  Church,  two  days  after,  went 
to  Boston,  (the  commissioners  then  sitting) 
and  waited  upon  the  honourable  Governor 
Leverett,  who  then  lay  sick  ;  who  requested 
Captain  Church  to  give  him  some  account 
of  the  war ;  who  readily  obliged  bis  honour 
therein,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  express  himself;  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  and  telling  him,  if  it  pleased  God 
he  lived,  he  would  make  it  a  brace  of  a  hun 
dred  pounds  advantage  to  him  out  of  the  Mas 
sachusetts  colony,  and  would  endeavour  that 
the  rest  of  the  colonies  should  do  proportion- 
ably  ;  but  he  died  within  a  fortnight  after,  and 
so  nothing  was  done  of  that  nature.  The 
same  day  Tispaquin  came  in,  and  those  that 
were  with  him  ;  but  when  Captain  Church 
returned  from  Boston,  he  found  to  his  grief, 
the  heads  of  Annowan,  Tispaquin,  <kc.  cut 
off,  which  was  the  last  of  Philip's  friends. 
The  general  court  of  Plymouth,  then  sitting, 
sent  for  Captain  Church,  who  waited  upon 
them  accordingly,  and  received  their  thanks 
for  his  good  service,  which  they  unanimously 
voted,  which  were  all  that  Captain  Church 
had  for  his  aforesaid  service. 

Afterwards,  in  the  year  167(5,  in  the  month 
of  January,  Captain  Church  received  a  com 
mission  from  Governor  Winslow,  to  scour  the 
woods  of  some  of  the  lurking  enemy,  which 
they  were  well  informed  were  there.  Which 
commission  is  as  follows  : — 

Being  well  informed  that  there  are  certain 
parties  of  our  Indian  enemies  (remains  of  the 
people  or  allies  of  Philip,  late  Sachem  of 
Mount  Hope,  our  mortal  enemy)  that  are 
still  lurking  in  the  woods,  near  some  of  our 
plantations,  that  go  on  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  by  their  frequent  rob 
beries,  and  other  insolences:  Captain  Benja 
min  Church  is  therefore  hereby  nominated, 
ordered,  commissioned,  and  empowered  to 
raise  a  company  of  volunteers,  consisting  of 
English  and  Indians,  so  many  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  to  improve  in  the  present  ex 
pedition,  and  can  obtain  :  And  of  them  to 
take  the  command  and  conduct,  and  to  lead 
them  forth  unto  such  place  or  places,  within 
this  or  the  neighbouring  colonies,  as  he  shall 
think  fit,  and  as  the  providence  of  God,  and 
his  intelligence,  may  lead  him  ;  to  discover, 
pursue,  fight,  surprise,  destroy,  and  subdue 
our  said  Indian  enemy,  or  any  party  or  par 
ties  of  them,  that,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
they  may  meet  with  :  Or  them,  or  any  of 
them,  to  receive  to  mercy,  if  he  see  cause  ; 
(provided  they  be  not  murderous  rogues,  or 
such  as  have  been  principal  actors  in  those 
villanies.)  And  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
design,  liberty  is  hereby  granted  to  the  said 
Captain  Church,  and  others,  to  arm  and  set 
out  such  of  our  friendly  Indians  as  he  is  wil 
ling  to  entertain. — And  forasmuch  as  all  these 
our  enemies  that  have  been  taken,  or  at  any 
time  may  be  taken  by  our  forces,  have,  by 
our  courts  and  councils,  been  rendered  law 
ful  captives  of  war,  and  condemned  to  per 
petual  servitude  ;  this  council  do  also  deter 
mine,  and  hereby  declare,  That  all  such  pris 


oners  as,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  said 
captain  and  company,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
take,  together  with  their  arms  and  other  plun 
der,  shall  be  their  own,  and  to  be  distributed 
amongst  themselves,  according  to  such  agree 
ment  as  they  may  be  at  one  with  another:  And 
it  shall  be  lawful,  and  is  hereby  warrantable, 
for  him  and  thorn  to  make  sale  of  such  pris 
oners  as  their  perpetual  slaves  ;  or  otherwise 
to  retain  and  keep  them  as  they  think 
meet,  (they  being  such  as  the  law  allows  to 
be  kept.)  Finally,  the  said  Captain  Church 
herein  improving  his  best  judgment  and  dis 
cretion,  arid  utmost  ability,  faithfully  to  serve 
the  interest  of  God,  his  majesty's  interest, 
and  the  interest  of  the  colony  ;  and  carefully 
governing  his  said  company  fit  home  and 
abroad  :  These  shall  be  unto  him  full  and  am 
ple  commission,  warrant,  and  discharge.  Giv 
en  under  the  public  seal,  January  15th,  1676. 
Per  JOSIAII  WINSLOW,  Gov. 

Accordingly,  Captain  Church,  accompa 
nied  with  several  gentlemen  and  others,  went 
out,  and  took  divers  parties  of  Indians  ;  and 
in  one  of  which  parties  there  was  a  certain 
old  man  whom  Captain  Church  seemed  to 
take  particular  notice  of,  and  asking  him 
where  he  belonged,  he  told  him  to  Swair/.ey  ; 
the  captain  asked  his  name,  who  replied  his 
name  was  Conscience  ;  Conscience,  said  the 
captain,  smiling,  then  the  war  is  over,  for  that 
was  what  they  were  searching  for,  it  being 
much  wanted  ;  and  then  returned  the  said 
Conscience  to  his  post  again  at  Swan/.ey,  to  a 
certain  person  the  said  Indian  desired  to  be 
sold  to,  and  so  returned  home. 


A  FURTHER  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  ACTIONS  IN  THE 
MORE  LATE  WARS  AOAINST  THE  COMMON 
ENEMY  AND  INDIAN  REBELS,  IN  THE  EAST 
ERN  PARTS,  UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OF  THE 
AFORESAID  CAPTAIN  BENJAMIN  CHURCH. 

In  the  time  of  Sir  Edmund  Andross's 
government,  began  that  bloody  war  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  New  England  ;  so  that  im 
mediately  Sir  Edmund  sent  an  express  for 
Captain  Church  ;  who,  then  being  at  Little- 
Compton,  received  it  on  a  Lord's  day,  in  the 
afternoon  meeting  ;  going  home  after  meet 
ing,  took  his  horse  and  set  out  for  Boston, 
as  ordered  ;  and  by  sunrise  next  morning  got 
to  Braintrec,  where  he  met  with  Colonel 
Page  on  horseback,  going  to  Weymouth  and 
Hingham  to  raise  forces  to  go  east ;  who 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  that  his  ex 
cellency  would  be  as  glad  to  see  him  in  Bos 
ton  so  early  :  So  parting  he  soon  got  to  Bos 
ton,  and  waited  upon  his  excellency  ;  who 
informed  him  of  an  unhappy  war  broke  out 
in  the  eastern  parts  ;  and  said  he  was  going 
himself  in  person,  and  that  he  wanted  his 
company  with  him  :  But  Captain  Church 
not  finding  himself  in  the  same  spirit  he  used 
to  have,  said  he  hoped  his  excellency  would 
give  him  time  to  consider  of  it.  He  told  him 
he  might;  and  also  said  that  he  must  come 
and  dine  with  him.  Captain  Church  having 
many  acquaintance  in  Boston,  who  made  it 
their  business  some  to  encourage  and  others 
to  discourage  him  from  goingwith  his  excel 
lency  :  So  after  dinner  his  excellency  took 


him  into  his  room  and  discoursed  freely  ; 
saying,  that  he  having  knowledge  of  his  for 
mer  aclions  and  successes  ;  and  that  he  must 
go  with  him,  and  be  his  second,  with  other 
encouragements.  But  in  short,  the  said  Cap 
tain  Church  did  not  accept,  so  was  dismissed 
and  went  home. 

Soon  after  this  was  the  revolution,  and  the 
other  government  reassumed ;  and  then 
Governor  Bradstreet  sent  for  Captain  Church 
to  come  to  Boston  as  soon  as  his  business 
would  permit;  whereupon  he  went  to  Bos 
ton,  and  waited  upon  his  honour;  who  told 
him  he  was  requested  by  the  council  to  send 
for  him,  to  see  if  he  could  be  prevailed  with 
to  raise  volunteers,  both  English  and  Indians, 
to  go  east ;  for  the  eastward  Indians  had  done 
great  spoil  upon  the  English  in  those  parts  ; 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  miseries  and 
sufferings  of  the  people  there.  Captain 
Church's  spirits  being  affected,  said  if  he  could 
do  any  service  for  his  honour,  the  country  and 
their  relief  he  was  ready  and  willing.  He 
was  asked  how  he  would  act  ?  He  said,  lie 
would  take  with  him  as  many  of  his  old  sol 
diers  as  he  could  get,  both  English  and 
Indians.  The  gentlemen  of  Boston  re 
quested  him  to  go  to  Rhode  Island  govern 
ment  to  ask  their  assistance  :  So  giving  him 
their  letter  and  about  forty  shillings  in  money, 
he  took  leave,  and  went  home  to  Bristol  on  a 
Saturday,  and  the  next  Monday  morning  he 
went  over  to  Rhode  Island,  and  waited  upon 
their  sfovernor,  delivering  the  letter  as  order 
ed  ;  prayed  his  honour  for  a  speedy  answer  : 
Who  said  they  could  not  give  an  answer  pre 
sently  ;  so  he  waited  on  them  till  he  had  their 
answer;  and  when  he  had  obtained  it,  he 
carried  it  to  the  Boston  gentlemen  ;  who  de 
sired  him  to  raise  what  volunteers  he  could 
in  Plymouth  colony,  and  Rhode  Island  gov 
ernment,  and  what  was  wanting  they  would 
make  up  out  of  theirs  that  was  already  out 
in  the  eastern  parts.  The  summer  being  far 
spent,  Captain  Church  made  what  despatch 
he  could,  and  raised  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  volunteers,  and  received  his  com 
mission  from  Governor  Ilincldey,  which  is 
as  followeth,  viz  :— 

"  The  Council  of  war  of  their  Itfftjrstys' 
colony  of  New  Plymouth,  in  New  Eng 
land,  to  Major  Benjamin  Church,  Cam- 
mander-in-  Chief. 

"  Whereas  the  Kennebeck  and  eastern  In 
dians,  with  their  confederates,  have  openly 
made  war  upon  their  majestys'  subjects 
of  the  provinces  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  Massachusetts  colony,  having  com 
mitted  many  barbarous  murders,  spoils  and 
rapines  upon  their  persons  and  estates  :  And 
whereas  there  ar«  some  forces  of  soldiers, 
English  and  Indians,  now  raised  and  detached 
out  of  the  several  regiments  and  places  within 
this  colon)'  of  New  Plymouth,  to  go  forth  to  the 
assistance  of  our  neighbours  and  friendsof  the 
aforesaid  provinces  and  colony  of  the  Massa 
chusetts,  subjects  of  one  and  the  same  crown, 
and  to  join  with  their  forces  for  the  repelling 
and  destruction  of  the  common  enemy : 
And  whereas  you,  Benjamin  Church,  are  ap 
pointed  to  be  major  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces.  Knglish  and  Indians,  de- 
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tnchrd  within  this  colony,  for  the  service  of 
their  majesties  aforesaid  :  these  are  in  their 
majesties  name  to  authorize  and  require  you 
to  take  into  your  care  and  conduct  all  the 
said  forces,  English  and  Indians,  and  dili 
gently  to  attend  that  service,  by  leading  and 
exercising  of  your  inferior  officers  and  sol 
diers,  commanding  them  to  obey  you  as  their 
chief  commander;  and  to  pursue,  fight,  take, 
kill,  or  destroy  the  said  enemies,  their  aiders 
and  abettors,  by  all  the  ways  and  means  you 
can,  as  you  shall  have  opportunity.  And 
.you  are  to  observe  and  obey  uil  such  orders 
and  instructions  as  from  time  to  time  you 
shall  receive  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
colonies,  the  council  of  war  of  this  colony,  or 
the  governor  and  council  of  the  Massachu 
setts'  colony,  in  testimony  whereof  the  pub- 
Jie  seal  of  the  said  colony  of  New  Plymouth 
is  hereunto  affixed.  Dated  in  Plymouth,  the 
«ixth  day  of  September,  Anno  Don.  1089. 
Annotjue  regni  Regis  et  Regime  Willielmi  et 
Maria;  Anglitx,  Sic.  Primo. 

THOMAS  IIINKLEY,  Preset. 

And  now  marching  them  all  down  to  Bos 
ton,  then  received  his  further  orders  and  in 
structions,  which  are  as  followeth: 

Boston,  Sept.  IGth,  1689. 
'  Ta   all  sheriffs,    'narshals,   constables,  and 
other  officers  military  and  civil,  in  their  ma 
jesties  province  of  Maine. 

"  Whereas,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  of 
tile  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies, 
.Major  Benjamin  Church  is  commissioned 
commander  in  chief  over  that  part  of  their 
Majesties  forces  (levied  for  the  present  expe 
dition  against  the  common  enemy)  whose 
head-quarters  are  appointed  to  be  at  Fal- 
iMiiiiih,  in  Casco  Bay:  In  their  Majesties 
n  iinrs,  you,  and  every  one  of  yon  are  re- 
ijiiiivd  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  said 
.Siajor  Church  in  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
KS  any  emergency  shall  require;  and  so  im 
press  boats,  or  other  vessels,  carts,  carriages, 
horses,  oxen,  provision,  and  ammunition,  and 
men  for  guides,  &c.,  as  you  shall  receive 
warrants  from  the  said  chief  commander,  or 
his  lieutenant  so  to  do:  yon  may  not  fail  to 
do  the  same  speedily  and  effectually,  as  yon 
will  answer  your  neglect  and  contempt  of  their 
Maji-siies  authority  and  service  at  your  utter 
most  peril.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal 
the  day  and  year  above  written.  Annoque 
Ifrgni  Regis  et  RegiiKB  Willielmi  and  Maria;, 
Primo. 

By  Thomas  Danforth,  President 
of  the  province  of  Maine. 

}iy  the  governor  and  council  of  the  Massachu 
setts  colony  :    to  Major  Benjamin  Church. 

Whereas,  you  are  appointed  and  commis 
sioned  by  the  council  of  war,  of  the  colony  of 
INew  Plymouth,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
i" trees  raised  within  the  said  colony,  against 
the  common  Indian  enemy,  now  ordered 
into  the  eastern  parts,  to  join  with  some  of 
(he  forces  of  this  colony  ;  for  the  prosecution, 
repelling,  and  subduing  of  the  said  enemy  : 
It  is  therefore  ordered  that  Captain  Simon 


Willard,  and  Captain  Nathaniel  Hall,  with 
the  two  companies  of  soldiers  under  their 
several  command,  belonging  to  this  colony, 
now  in  or  about  Casco  Bay,  be,  and  are 
hereby  put  under  you,  as  their  commander  in 
chief  for  this  present  expedition.  And  in 
pursuance  of  the  commissions  severally  ijiven 
to  either  of  them,  they  are  ordered  to  observe 
and  obey  your  orders  and  directions  as  their 
commander  in  chief  until  further  order  from 
the  governor  and  council,  or  the  commission 
ers  of  the  colonies.  Dated  in  Boston,  the  17th 
day  of  September,  Anno  Dom.  1G89.  Annoqxc 
Regni  Regis  et  Regime  Guillielmi  et  Maria;, 
Anglitc  ifc.  Primo. 

S.  BRADSTREET,  Gov. 
Past  in  Council, 
Attest.  Isaac  Addington,  Seer. 

By  the  Commissioners  of  the  colonies  of  the 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth  and  Connecticut, 
for  managing  the  present  war  against  the 
common  enemy. 

"  Instructions  for  Major  Benjamin  Church, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Plymouth  forces, 
with  others  of  the  Massachusetts,  put  un 
der  his  command. 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  commission  given  you, 
for  their  Majesties  service  in  the  present  ex 
pedition  against  the  common  Indian  enemy, 
their  aiders  and  abettors;  reposing  confidence 
in  your  wisdom,  prudence  and  fidelity  in  the 
trust  committed  to  you,  for  the  honour  of 
God,  good  of  his  people,  and  the  security  of 
the  interest  of  Christ  in  his  churches,  ex 
pecting  and  praying  that  in  your  dependence 
upon  him,  you  may  be  helped  and  assisted 
with  all  that  grace  and  wisdom  which  is  re 
quisite  for  carrying  you  on  with  success  in 
this  difficult  service;  and  though  much  is 
and  must  be  left  to  your  discretion,  as  Provi 
dence  and  opportunity  may  present  from  time 
to  time  in  places  of  attendance  :  yet  the  fol 
lowing  instructions  are  commended  unto 
your  observation,  and  to  be  attended  to  so 
far  as  the  state  of  matters  with  you  in  such 
a  transaction  will  admit.  You  are  with  all 
possible  speed  to  take  care  that  the  Plymouth 
forces,  both  English  and  Indians,  under  your 
command,  be  fixed  and  ready,  and  the  first 
opportunity  of  wind  and  weather,  to  go  on 
board  such  vessels  as  are  provided  to  trans 
port  you  and  them  to  Casco,  where,  if  it  shall 
please  God  you  arrive,  you  are  to  take  under 
your  care  and  command  the  companies  of 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Hall,  and  C'apt.  Simon  Wil 
lard,  who  are  ordered  to  attend  your  command, 
whom,  together  with  the  Plymouth  forces, 
and  such  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  added 
unto  you,  you  are  to  improve  in  such  a  way 
as  you  shall  see  meet,  for  the  discovering, 
pursuing,  subduing,  and  destroying  the  said 
common  enemy,  by  all  opportunities  you  are 
capable  of;  always  intending  the  preserving 
of  any  of  the  near  towns  from  incursions,  and 
destruction  of  the  enemy,  yet  chiefly  improv 
ing  your  men,  for  the  finding  and  following  the 
said  enemy  abroad,  and  if  possible  to  find 
out  and  attack  their  head  quarters  and  prin 
cipal  rendezvous,  if  you  find  you  are  in  B 
rational  capacity  for  so  doing.  The  better  to  j 
enable  you  thereto,  we  have  ordered  two  men- , 


'of-wnr  sloops,  and  other  small  vessels  for 
'transportation  to  attend  you,  for  some  con 
siderable  time.  You  are  to  see  that  your 
[soldiers  arms  be  always  fixed,  and  that  they 
he  furnished  with  ammunition,  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  that  so  they  may  be  in 
a  readiness  to  repel  and  attack  the.  enemy. 
In  your  pursuit  you  are  to  take  special  care 
to  avoid  danger  by  ambushments,  or  being 
drawn  under  any  disadvantage  by  the  enemy 
in  your  marches,  keeping  out  scouts  and  a 
forlorn  hope  before  your  main  body,  and  by 
all  possible  means  endeavouring  to  surprise 
some  of  the  enemy,  that  so  you  may  gain 
intelligence.  You  are  to  suppress  all  mutinies 
and  disorders  among  your  soldiers,  as  much 
as  in  you  lies,  and  to  punish  such  as  disobey 
your  officers,  according  to  the  rules  of  war 
herewith  given  you. 

"  You  are,  according  to  your  opportunity, 
or  any  occasion  more  than  ordinary  occur- 
ing,  to  hold  correspondence  with  Major 
Swaine,  and  to  yield  mutual  assistance  when 
and  as  you  are  capable  of  it,  and  you  may 
have  reason  to  judge  it  will  be  of  most  public 
service  ;  and  it  will  be  meet  you  and  he  should 
agree  of  some  signal  whereby  your  Indiana 
may  be  known  from  the  enemy.  Yon  are  to 
encourage  your  soldiers  to  be  industrious, 
vigorous,  and  venturous  in  their  service,  to 
search  out  and  destroy  the  enemy,  acquaint 
ing  them,  it  is  agreed  by  the  several  colonies, 
that  they  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  captives, 
and  all  lawful  plunder,  and  the  reward  of 
Eight  Pounds  per  head,  for  every  fighting 
Indian  man  slain  by  them,  over  and  above 
their  stated  wages  ;  the  same  being  made  ap 
pear  to  the  commander  in  chief,  or  such  as 
shall  be  appointed  to  take  care  therein.  If 
your  commission  officers,  or  any  of  them 
should  be  slain,  or  otherwise  uncapable  of 
service,  and  for  such  reason  dismissed,  yon 
are  to  appoint  others  in  their  room,  who  shall 
have  the  like  wages,  and  a  commission  sent 
upon  notice  given,  you  to  give  them  commis 
sions  in  the  mean  time.  You  are  to  take  ef 
fectual  care  that  the  worship  of  God  be  kept 
up  in  the  army,  morning  and  evening  prayer 
attended  as  far  as  may  be,  and  as  the  emer 
gencies  of  your  affairs  will  admit,  to  see  that 
the  holy  sabbath  be  duly  sanctified.  You  are 
to  take  care  as  much  as  may  be,  to  prevent 
or  punish  drunkenness,  swearing,  cursing,  or 
such  other  sins,  as  do  provoke  the  anger  ot 
God.  You  are  to  advise  with  your  chief  of 
ficers  in  any  matters  of  moment,  as  you  shall 
have  opportunity.  You  are  from  time  totime 
to  give  intelligence  and  advice  to  the  governor 
and  council  of  the  Massachusetts,  or  commis 
sioners  of  the  colonies,  of  your  proceedings 
and  occurences  that  may  happen,  and  how  it 
shall  please  the  Lord  to  deal  with  you  in  this 
present  expedition. 

"  If  you  find  the  vessels  are  not  likely  to 
to  be  serviceable  to  you,  dismiss  them  as  soon 
as  you  may. 

"  Captain    Sylvanus   Davis    is   a    prudent 
man,   and  well   acquainted   with  the    affairs 
f  those  parts,  and  is  writ  unto  to  advise  and 
inform  you  all  he  can. 

"  Such  further  instructions  as  we  shall  see 
reason  to  send  unto  you,  yon  are  carefully  to 
nttend  and  observe,  and  in  the  absence  of  tlte 
commissioners,  you  shall  observe  ihe  orders 
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and   instructions  directed   unto  you  from  the 
governor  and  council  of  the  Massachusetts. 
Given  under  our  hands  in  Boston,  Sept. 

18,  1080. 

T/ios.  llinkley,      Thomas  Danforlh,  Pres. 
Jo/in  If'alley,         Elisha  Conke, 
Samuel  Mason,      William  Pitkin. 


THE    FIRST    EXPEDITION    EAST. 

Being  ready,  Major  Church  embarked 
with  his  forces  on  board  the  vessels  provided 
to  transport  them  for  Casco,  having  a  brave 
gale  at  S.  W.,  and  on  Friday  about  three 
o'clock,  they  got  in  sight  of  Casco  harbour  ; 
and  discovering  two  or  three  small  ships 
there,  not  knowing  whether  they  were  friends 
or  enemies  ;  whereupon  the  said  comman 
der,  Major  Church,  gave  orders  that  every 
man  that  was  able  should  make  ready,  and 
all  lie  close,  giving  orders  how  they  should 
act  in  case  they  were  enemies.  He  going 
in  the  Mary  sloop,  together  with  the  Reso 
lution,  went  in  first,  being  both  well  fitted 
with  guns  and  men  ;  coming  to  the  first,  hail 
ed  them,  who  said  they  were  friends,  present 
ly  manned  their  boat,  brought  to,  and  so 
came  along  side  of  them  ;  who  gave  the  said 
Church  an  account,  that  yesterday  there  was 
a  very  great  army  of  Indians  and  French 
with  them  upon  the  island,  at  the  going  out 
of  the  harbour,  and  that  they  were  come  on 
purpose  to  take  Casco  fort  and  town  ;  like 
wise  informed  him  that  they  had  got  a  cap 
tive  woman  aboard  (Major  Walden's  daugh 
ter  of  Piicataqua)  that  could  give  him  a  full 
account  of  their  number  and  intentions  :  He 
bid  them  give  his  service  to  their  captain, 
and  tell  him,  he  would  wait  upon  him  after 
he  had  been  on  shore  and  given  some  orders 
and  directions.  Being  come  pretty  near,  he 
ordered  all  the  men  still  to  keep  close,  giving 
an  account  of  the  news  he  had  received,  and 
then  went  ashore,  where  were  several  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  town  who  met  him,  being1 
glad  that  he  came  so  happily  to  their  relief; 
told  him  the  news  Mrs.  Lee  had  given  them, 
beinji  the  woman  aforesaid.  He,  going  to 
Captain  Davis's  to  get  some  refreshment, 
having  not  eat  a  morsel  since  he  came  by 
Boston  castle  ;  and  now  having  inquired  in 
to  the  state  of  the  town,  found  them  in  a 
poor  condition  to  defend  themselves  against 
such  a  number  of  enemies :  He  gave  them 
an  account  of  his  orders  and  instructions, 
and  told  them  what  forces  he  had  brought, 
and  that  when  it  was  dark  they  should  all  land, 
and  not  before,  lest  the  enemy  should  dis 
cover  them.  And  then  he  went  on  board  the 
privateer,  who  were  Dutchmen  ;  but  as  he 
went,  called  aboard  every  vessel,  and  order 
ed  the  officers  to  take  care  that  their  men 
might  be  all  fitted  and  provided  to  fight,  for 
the  people  of  the  town  expected  the  enemy 
to  fall  upon  them  every  minute,  but  withal 
charging  them  to  keep  undiscovered  ;  and 
coming  on  board  said  privateer  was  kindly 
treated,  discoursed  with  Mrs.  Lee,  who  in 
formed  him  that  the  company  she  came  with 
had  fourscore  canoes,  and  that  there  were 
more  of  them  whom  she  had  not  seen,  which 
came  from  other  places,  and  that  they  told 
her  when  they  came  all  together,  they  should 
make  up  seven  hundred 
her  whether  Casteen 


answered,  that  there  were  several  Frenchmen 
with  them,  but  did  not  know  whether  Cas 
teen  was  there  or  not.  He  then  havin 
got  what  intelligence  she  could  give  him, 
went  ashore  and  viewed  the  fort  and  town, 
discoursing  with  the  gentlemen  there  accor 
ding  to  his  instructions;  and  when  it  began 
to  grow  dark,  he  ordered  the  vessels  to  come 
as  near  the  fort  as  might  be,  and  land  the 
soldiers  with  as  little  noise  as  possible  ;  or 
dering  them  as  they  landed  to  go  into  the  fort 
and  houses  that  stood  near,  that  so  they 
might  be  ready  upon  occasion  ;  having  or 
dered  provisions  for  them,  went  to  every 
company  and  ordering  them  to  get  every 
thing  ready  ;  they  that  had  no  powder-horns 
orshot-bags,  should  immediately  make  them; 
ordering  the  officers  to  take  special  care 
that  they  were  ready  to  march  into  the 
woods  an  hour  before  day  :  And  also  direct 
ing  the  watch  to  call  him  two  hours  before 
day  ;  so  he  hastened  to  bed  to  get  some  rest. 
At  the  time  prefixed  he  was  called,  and 
presently  ordering  the  companies  to  make 
ready  ;  and  about  half  an  hour  before  day 
they  moved.  Several  of  the  towns  people 
went  with  them  into  a  thick  place  of  brush, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town ;  now 
ordering  them  to  send  out  their  scouts,  as 
they  used  to  do,  and  seeing  them  all  settled 
at  their  work,  he  went  into  town  by  sunrise 
tgain,  and  desired  the  inhabitants  to  take 
jare  of  themselves,  till  his  men  had  fitted 
themselves  with  some  necessaries  :  For  his 
Indians  most  of  them  wanted  both  ba^s  and 
lorns  ;  so  he  ordered  them  to  make  bags  like 
wallets,  to  put  powder  in  one  end,  and  shot 
n  the  other.  So  most  of  them  were  ready 
for  action,  (viz.)  the  Seconet  Indians,  but 
the  Cape  Indians  were  very  bare,  lying  so 
long  at  Boston  before  they  embarked,  that 
they  had  sold  everything  they  could  make 
a  penny  of;  some  tying  shot  and  powder  in 
the  corners  of  their  blankets.  lie  being  in 
town,  just  going  to  breakfast,  there  was  an 
alarm,  so  he  ordered  all  the  soldiers  in  town 
to  move  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  where 
the  firing  was  ;  and  he,  with  what  men  more 
were  with  him  of  his  soldiers,  moved  imme 
diately,  and  meeting  with  Captain  Bracket's 
sons,  who  told  him  their  father  was  taken, 
and  that  they  saw  a  great  army  of  the  In 
dians  in  their  father's  orchard.  By  this  time 
our  Indians  that  wanted  bags  and  horns 
were  fitted,  but  wanted  more  ammunition. 
Presently  came  a  messenger  to  him  from  the 
town  and  informed  him,  that  they  had  knock 
ed  out  the  heads  of  several  casks  of  bullets, 
and  they  were  all  too  big,  being  musket  bul 
lets,  and  would  not  fit  their  guns,  and  that 
if  he  did  not  go  back  himself  a  great  part  of 
the  army  would  be  kept  back  from  service 
for  want  of  suitable  bullets. 

He  ran  back  and  ordered  every  vessel  to 
send  ashore  all  their  casks  of  bullets;  being 
brought,  knocked  out  their  heads,  and  turned 
them  all  out  upon  the  green  by  the  fort,  and 
set  all  the  people  in  the  town,  that  were  able, 
to  make  slugs  ;  being  most  of  them  too  large 
for  their  use,  which  had  like  to  have  been  the 
overthrow  of  their  whole  army  :  he  finding 
some  small  bullets,  and  what  sluirs  were 
made,  and  three  knapsacks  of  powder,  went 


men.      He  asked  j  immediately  to   the    army,    who    were   verv 
was  with  them?     She  [hotly  engaged;  but  coming  to  the  river  tin- 


tide  was  up  ;  he  called  to  his  men  that  were 
engaged,  encouraging  them,  and  told  them 
he  had  brought  more  ammunition  for  them. 

An  Indian  called  Captain  I  jghtfoot,  la>  I 
down  his  gun,  and  came  over  the  rirer,  taking 
the  powder  upon  his  head,  und  n  kettle  ot 
bullets  in  each  hand,  and  got  safe  to  his  fel 
low  soldiers.  He  perceiving  great  firing 
upon  that  side  he  was  of,  went  to  see  \\lio 
they  were,  and  found  them  to  be  two  nf 
Major  Church's  companies,  one  of  English 
and  the  other  of  Indians,  being  in  all  jiiivist 
fourscore  men,  that  had  not  got  over  the  riv<  r, 
but  lay  firing  over  our  men's  heads  at  tlie 
enemy  ;  he  presently  ordered  them  to  rally, 
and  come  all  together;  and  gave  the  word 
for  a  Casco  man  ;  so  one  Swarton,  a  Jersey- 
man,  appearing,  who  he  could  hardly  under 
stand  ;  he  asked  him  how  far  it  was  to  the 
head  of  the  river,  or  whether  there  was  any 
place  to  get  over?  he  said  there  was  a  bridge 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  up,  where  they 
might  get  over:  So  he,  calling  to  his  soldiers 

n  gaged  on  the  other  side,  told  them  that  he 
would  soon  be  with  them  over  the  bridge,  and 
come  upon  the  backs  of  the  enemy;  which  put 
new  courage  into  them  ;  so  they  immediately 
moved  up  towards  the  bridge,  marching  verv 
thin,  being  willing  to  make  what  show  they 
could,  shouting  as  they  marched  :  they  saw 
the  enemy  running  from  the  river-side,  where 
they  had  made  stands  with  wood  to  prevent 
anybody  from  coming  over  the  river;  and 
coming  to  the  bridge,  they  saw  on  the  other 
side  that  the  enemy  had  laid  logs  and  stuck 
birch  brush  along  to  hide  themselves  from 
our  view. 

He  ordered  the  company  to  come  alto 
gether,  bidding  them  all  to  run  after  him, 
who  would  go  first,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
got  over  the  bridge  to  scatter,  that  so  thev 
might  not  be  all  shot  down  together,  expect 
ing  the  enemy  to  be  at  their  stands  ;  so  rnn- 
ningup  to  thestands,  found  none  there, for  they 
were  just  gone,  the  ground  being  such  thev 
tumbled  with  them  behind  the  said  stands. 
He  ordered  the  Captain  with  his  company  of 
English  to  march  down  to  our  men  engager!, 
and  that  they  should  keep  along  upon  i he- 
edge  of  the  marsh,  and  himself  with  liis  In 
dian  soldiers  would  march  down  through  the 
brush  :  and  comingto  a  parcel  of  low  ground, 
which  had  been  formerly  burnt,  the  old  bni.-h 
being  fallen  down  lay  very  thick,  and  llr- 
young  brush  being  grown  up  made  it  li:u| 
travelling;  but  coining  near  the  back  of  \\\<- 
enemy,  one  of  his  men  called  unto  him  their 
commander  and  said,  that  the  enemy  ran 
westward  to  get  between  us  and  the  brills' , 
and  he,  looking  that  way,  saw  men  running, 
and  making  a  small  stop,  heard  no  firinj;, 
but  a  great  chopping  with  hatchets;  so  con 
cluding  that  the  fight  was  over,  made  the  he.-t 
of  their  way  to  the  bridge  again,  lest  the 
enemy  should  get  over  the  bridge  into  the 
town,  the  men  being  most  of  them  out 
(our  ammunition  lay  exposed)  coming  to  the 
bridge  where  be  left  six  Indians  for  an  am 
buscade  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  that  if 
any  enemy  offered  to  come  over,  they  should 
fire  at  them,  which  would  give  him  notice, 
so  would  come  to  their  assistance  ;  (hut  in  the 
way  bavin;;  heard  no  firiii2  nor  shouting,  coi,- 
cliuled  the  enemy  were  drawn  oil')  he  asked 
the  ambuscade,  whether  they  saw  any  In 
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diuns  1  They  said  yes,  abundance.  He 
asked  them  where  ?  They  answered,  thnt 
they  ran  over  the  liead  of  the  river  by  the 
cedar  swamp,  arid  were  running  into  the 
neck  towards  the  town. 

There  being  but  one  Englishman  with 
him,  he  bid  his  Indian  soldiers  scatter,  run 
very  thin  to  preserve  themselves',  and  be 
the  better  able  to  make  a  discovery  of  the 
enemy ;  and  soon  coining  to  Lieutenant 
Clark's  field,  on  the  south  side  of  the  neck, 
and  seeing  the  cattle  feeding  quietly,  and 
perceiving  no  track,  concluded  the  ambus 
cade  had  told  them  a  falsehood  ;  they  hastily 
returned  back  to  the  said  bridge,  perceiving 
there  was  no  noise  of  the  enemy.  He  hearing 
several  great  guns  fire  at  the  town,  concluded 
that  they  were  either  assaulted,  or  that  they 
had  discovered  the  enemy :  he  having  ordered 
that  ia  case  such  should  be,  that  they  should 
fire  some  of  their  great  guns  to  give  him 
notice  ;  he  being  a  stranger  to  the  country, 
concluded  the  enemy  had  by  some  other  way 
got  to  the  town  ;  whereupon  he  sent  hii  men 
to  the  town,  and  himself  going  to  the  river, 
near  where  the  fight  had  been,  asked  them 
how  they  did,  and  what  was  become  of  the 
enemy  ?  Who  informed  him  that  the  enemy 
drew  off  in  less  than  mi  hour  after  he  left 
them,  and  had  not  fired  a  21111  at  them  since. 
He  told  them  he  had  been  within  little  more 
than  a  gun  shot  of  the  back  of  the  enemy,  and 
had  been  upon  them  had  it  not  been  for  thick 
brushy  ground,  (fee.  Xow  some  of  his  men 
returning  from  the  town  gave  him  the  ac 
count,  that  they  went  while  they  saw  the 
colours  standing  and  men  walking  about  as 
not  molested.  He  presently  ordered  that  all 
his  army  should  pursue  the  enemy  ;  but  they 
told  him  that  most  of  them  had  spent  their 
ammunition,  and  that  if  the  enemy  had  en 
gaged  them  a  little  longer  they  might  have 
come  and  knocked  them  on  the  head  ;  and 
that  some  of  their  bullets  were  so  unsizeable 
that  some  of  them  were  forced  to  make  slugs 
while  they  were  engaged.  He  then  ordered 
them  to  get  over  all  the  wounded  and  dead 
men,  and  to  leave  none  behind  ;  which  was 
done  by  some  Cannes  they  had  got.  Captain 
Hall  and  his  men  being  first  engaged,  did 
•Treat  service,  and  suffered  the  greatest  loss  in 
his  men;  but  Captain  Southworth  with  his 
company,  and  Captain  Numposb  with  the 
Seconet  Indians,  and  the  most  of  the  men 
belonging  to  the  town,  all  coming  suddenly 
to  his  relief,  prevented  him  and  his  whole 
company  from  being  cut  off. 

By  this  time  the  day  was  far  spent,  and 
marching  into  town  about  sunset,  carying  in 
all  their  wounded  and  dead  men,  being  all 
sensible  of  God's  goodness  to  them,  in  giving 
them  the  victory,  and  causing  the  enemy  to 
fly  with  shame,  who  never  gave  one  shout  at 
their  drawing  off.  The  poor  inhabitants 
wonderfully  rejoiced  that  the  Almighty  had 
favoured  them  so  much ;  saying,  that  if  Major 
Church,  with  his  forces,  had  not  come  at  that 
juncture,  they  bad  been  all  cut  off;  and  said 
further,  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  ever  the 
eastward  Indians  had  been  put  to  flight,  and 
the  said  Church  with  his  volunteers  were 
wonderfully  preserved,  having  never  a  man 
killed  outright,  and  but  one  Indian  mortally 
wounded,  who  died,  several  more  being  badly 
wounded,  but  recovered. 
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After  this  engagement  Mj>jor  Church,  will 
his  forces,  ranging  all  the  country  thereabout 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ;  and  visiting  all  th 
garrisons  at  Black  Point,  Spurwink,  am 
Blue  Point,  and  went  up  Kennebeck  river 
but  to  little  effect.  And  now  winter  drawing 
near,  he  received  orders  from  the  governmen 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  settle  all  the 
garrisons,  and  put  in  suitable  officers  accord 
ing  to  his  best  discretion,  and  to  send  home 
all  his  soldiers,  volunteers  and  transports  ; 
which  orders  he  presently  obeyed.  Being 
obliged  to  buy  him  a  horse  to  go  home  by 
land,  that  so  he  might  the  better  comply  will 
his  orders.  The  poor  people,  the  inhabitants 
of  Cnsco,  and  places  adjacent,  when  they 
saw  he  was  going  away  from  them,lamentec 
sadly,  and  begged  earnestly  that  he  woulc 
suffer  them  to  come  away  in  the  transports  ; 
saying,  that  if  lie  left  them  there,  that  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  the  enemy  would  come 
find  destroy  them  and  their  families.  So  bv 
their  earnest  request  the  said  Major  Church 
promised  them,  that  if  the  governments  that 
had  now  sent  him,  would  send  him  the  next 
spring,  he  would  certainly  come  with  his 
volunteers  and  Indians  to  their  relief:  and 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  been  home,  and  taken 

httle  care  of  his  own  business,  he  would 
certainly  wait  upon  the  gentlemen  of  Boston, 
and  inform  them  of  the  promise  he  had  made 
to  them  ;  and  if  they  did  not  see  cause  to 
send  them  relief,  to  entreat  their  honors 
seasonably  to  draw  them  off,  that  they  might 
not  be  a  prey  to  the  barbarous  enemy. 

Taking  his  leave  of  those  poor  inhabitants, 
some  of  the  chief  men  there  waited  upon  him 
to  Black  Point,  to  Captain  Scottaway's  gar 
rison  ;  coining  there,  they  prevailed  with  the 
said  Captain  Scottaway  to  go  with  him  to 
Boston,  which  he  readily  complied  with, 
provided  the  said  Church  would  put  another 
in  to  command  the  garrison  ;  which  being 
done,  and  taking  their  leave  one  of  another, 
they  set  out  and  travelled  through  all  the 
country,  home  to  Boston;  having  employed 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  fulfil  his  instructions 
last  received  from  Boston  gentlemen,  which 
cost  him  about  a  month's  service  over  and 
above  what  he  had  pay  for  from  the  Ply  mouth 
gentlemen  :  and  in  his  travel  homeward  sev 
eral  gentlemen  waited  upon  the  said  Major 
Church,  who  was  obliged  to  bear  their  ex- 
pences.  When  he  came  to  Boston  gentle 
men,  he  informed  them  of  the  miseries  those 
poor  people  were  in  by  having  their  provi 
sions  taken  from  them  by  order  of  the  Pre 
sident — then  went  home  ;  stayed  not  Jong 
there  before  he  returned  to  Boston,  where 
'  aptain  Scottaway  waited  for  his  coming, 
that  he  might  have  the  determination  of  the 
government  of  Boston  to  carry  home  with 
him  ;  and  it  being  the  time  of  the  small-pox 
there,  and  Major  Church  not  having  had  it, 
taking  up  his  lodging  near  the  Court-house, 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  inform  those 
gentlemen  of  the  Court  his  business;  who 
said  they  were  very  busy  in  sending  home 
Sir  Edmund,  the  ship  being  ready  to  sail. 
The  said  Major  Church  still  waiting  upon 
them,  and  at  every  opportunity  entreating 
those  gentlemen  in  behalf  of  the  poor  people 
of  Casco,  informing  the  necessity  of  taking 
care  of  them,  either  by  sending  them  relief 
earlv  in  the  spring,  or  suffering  them  to  draw 
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off,  otherwise  they  would  certainly  be  de 
stroyed.  Their  answer  was,  they  could  do 
nothing  till  Sir  Edmund  was  gone.  Waiting 
there  three  weeks  upon  great  expenses,  he 
concluded  to  draw  up  some  of  the  circum 
stances  of  Casco,  and  places  adjacent,  and 
to  leave  it  upon  the  Council  Board,  before 
the  Governor  and  Council ;  having  got  it 
done,  obtained  liberty  to  go  up  where  the 
Governor  and  Council  were  sitting,  he  in 
formed  their  honors,  that  he  had  waited  till 
his  patience  was  worn  out,  so  had  drawn  up 
the  matter  to  leave  upon  the  Board  before 
them,  which  is  as  follows: 

To  the  honored  Governor  and  Council  of  the 
Massachusetts, 

GENTLEMEN, 

Whereas,  by  virtue  of  yours,  with  Ply 
mouth's  desires  and  commands,  I  went  east 
ward  in  the  late  expedition  against  the  com 
mon  Indian  enemy,  where  Providence  so 
ordered  that  we  attacked  their  greatest  body 
of  forces,  coining  then  for  the  destruction 
of  Falmouth,  which  we  know  marched  off, 
repulsed  with  considerable  damage,  leaving 
the  ground,  and  never  since  seen  there,  or 
in  any  place  adjacent:  the  time  of  the  year 
being  then  too  late  to  prosecute  any  further 
design,  and  other  accidents  falling  contrary 
to  my  expectation,  impeding  the  desired 
success.  Upon  my  then  removal  from  the 
province  of  Maine,  the  inhabitants  were  very 
solicitous  that  this  enemy  might  be  further 
prosecuted ;  willing  to  venture  their  lives 
ind  fortunes  in  the  said  enterprise,  wherein 
they  might  serve  God,  their  king  and  coun 
try,  and  enjoy  quiet  and  peaceable  habita 
tions  ;  upon  which  I  promised  to  signify  the 
same  to  yourselves,  and  willing  to  venture 
that  little  which  Providence  hath  entrusted 
me  with,  on  the  said  account.  The  season 
of  the  year  being  such,  if  some  speedy  action 
not  performed  in  attacking  them,  they 
will  certainly  be  upon  us  in  our  out  town?, 
God  knows  where,  and  the  inhabitants  there 
not  being  able  to  defend  themselves,  without 
doubt  many  souls  may  be  cut  off,  as  our 
ast  year's  experience  wofully  hath  declared. 
The  inhabitants  there  trust  to  your  protec- 
ion,  having  undertaken  government  and 
your  propriety;  if  nothing  he  performed  on 
he  said  account,  the  best  way  (under  cor 
rection)  is  to  demolish  the  garrison,  and 
draw  off  the  inhabitants,  that  they  may  not 
ie  left  to  a  merciless  enemy  ;  and  that  the 
arms  and  ammunition  may  not  he  there  for 
he  strengthening  of  the  enemy  ;  who  with 
out  doubt  have  need  enough,  having  ex- 
lausted  their  greatest  store  in  this  winter 
season.  I  have  performed  my  promise  to 
hem,  and  acquitted  myself  in  specifying  the 
same  to  yourselves:  not  that  I  desire  to  be 
n  any  action,  although  willing  to  serve  my 
cing  and  country,  and  may  pass  under  the 
censure  of  scandalous  tongues  in  the  last 
xpedition,  which  I  hope  they  will  amend  on 
he  first  opportunity  of  service.  I  leave  to 
nature  consideration,  the  loss  of  trade  and 
ishery  ;  the  war  brought  to  the  doors  ;  what 

triumph  it  will  be  to  the  enemy,  derision 
o  our  neighbors,  besides  dishonor  to  God 
and  our  nation,  and  grounds  of  frowns  from 
>ur  prince,  the  frustration  of  those  whose 
•yes  are  upon  you  for  help,  who  might  have 
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otherwise  applied  themselves  to  their  king. 
Gentlemen,  this  I  thought  humbly  to  propose 
unto  you,  that  I  might  discharge  myself  in 
my  trust  from  yourselves,  and  promise  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province,  but  especially 
my  duly  to  God,  her  majesty,  and  my  nation, 
praying  for  your  honors'  prosperity,  sub 
scribe,*  Your  servant, 

BENJ.  CHURCH. 

A  true  copy  given  in  at  Boston,  this  Qth  of 
February,  1689,  at  the  Council  Board. 
Attest.     T.  S. 

Major  Church  said,  moreover, '.hat  in  thus 
doing  he  had  complied  with  his  promise  to 
those  poor  people  of  Casco,  and  should  be 
quit  from  the  guilt  of  their  blood.  The 
governor  was  pleased  to  thank  him  for  his 
care  and  pains  taken  ;  then  taking  his  leave 
of  them  went  home,  and  left  Captain  J^cotta- 
way  in  a  very  sorrowful  condition,  who  re 
turned  home  some  time  after  with  only  a 
copy  of  what  was  left  on  the  board  by. the 
said  Church.  Major  Church  not  hearing 
any  thing  till  May  following,  and  then  was 
informed,  (hut  those  poor  people  of  Casco 
were  cut  off  by  the  barbarous  enemy  ;  and 
that  although  they  made  their  terms  with 
Monsieur  Casteen,  who  was  commander  of 
those  enemies,  yet  he  suffered  those  merci 
less  savages  to  massacre  and  destroy  the 
most  of  them.  To  conclude  this  first  expe 
dition  east  ;  I  shall  just  give  you  a  hint  how 
Major  Church  was  treated,  although  he  was 
comm.inder-in-cliief  of  all  the  forces  out  of 
Plymouth  and  Boston  government,  after  he 
came  home,  for  Plymouth  gentlemen  paid 
him  hut  forty-two  pounds;  telling  him,  he 
must  go  to  Boston  gentlemen  for  the  rest, 
who  were  his  employers  as  well  as  they. 
Of  whom  lie  never  had  one  penny  for  all 
travel  and  expenses  in  raising  volunteers, 
and  services  done  ;  except  forty  shillings  or 
thereabout,  for  going  from  Boston  to  Rhodt 
Island  on  their  business,  and  back  to  Boston 
again  ;  also,  for  sending  n  man  to  Provi 
dence  for  Captain  Edmunds,  who  raised  ; 
company  in  those  parts,  and  went  east  with 
them. 


THE    SECOND    EXPEDITION    EAST. 

In  the  year  1690,  was  the  expedition  to 
Canada,  and  Major  Walley  often  requested 
Major  Church,  that  if  he  would  not  go  him 
self  in  that  expedition,  that  he  would  not 
hinder  others  :  he  answered  the  said  Walley, 
that  he  should  hinder  none  but  his  old  sol 
diers,  that  used  to  go  along  with  him.  And 
the  said  Church  going  down  to  Charlestown, 
to  take  his  leave  of  some  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  who  were  going  into  that  expe 
dition,  promised  his  wife  and  family  not  to 
go  into  Boston,  the  small-pox  being  very  rife 
there.  Coming  to  Charlestown,  several  of 
his  friends  in  Boston  came  over  to  see  him  ; 
and  the  next  day  after  the  said  Church  came 
there,  Major  Walley  came  to  him,  and  in 
formed  him,  that  the  governor  and  council 
wanted  to  speak  with  him :  lie  answered 
him,  that  he  had  promised  his  wife  and 
family  not  to  go  into  Boston  ;  saying,  if  they 
had  any  business,  they  could  write  to  him, 
and  that  he  would  send  them  his  answer, 
goon  after  came  over  two  other  gentlemen 


with  a  message,  that  the  governor  ami  coun 
cil  wanted  to  have  some  discourse  with  him. 
The  answer  returned  was,  that  he  intended 
lo  lodge  that  night  at  the  Grayhound,  in 
Koxbory,  and  that  in  the  morning  would 
come  to  Pollard's  at  the  south  end  of  Bos 
ton;  which  accordingly  he  did.  Soon  after 
he  came  thither  received  a  letter  from  the 
honorable  Captain  Sewall,  to  request  him  to 
the  council ;  the  answer  he  returned  by  the 
bearer  was,  that  he  thought  there  was  no 
need  of  his  hazarding  himself  so  much  as  to 
come  and  speak  with  them  ;  not  that  he  was 
afraid  of  his  life,  but  because  he  had  no  mind 
to  be  concerned  ;  and  further  by  reason  they 
would  not  hearken  to  him  about  the  poor 
people  of  Casco.  But  immediately  came 
Mr.  Maxfield  to  him,  saying,  that  the  coun 
cil  bid  him  tell  the  said  Church,  that  if  he 
would  take  his  horse  and  ride  along  the 
middle  of  the  street,  there  might  be  no  dan 
ger,  they  were  then  sitting  iu  council :  he 
bid  them  go  and  tell  his  masters,  not  to 
trouble  themselves,  whether  he  came  upon 
his  head  or  feet,  he  was  coming:  however, 
thinking  the  return  was  something  rude, 
called  him  back  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
then  he  would  go  with  him.  So  coming  to 
the  council,  they  were  very  thankful  to  him, 
and  told  him  that  the  occasion  of  their  send 
ing  for  him  was,  that  there  was  a  captive 
come  in  who  gave  them  an  account,  that  the 
Indians  were  come  down,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  the  stone  fort  at  Pejepscot,  so 
that  they  wanted  his  advice  and  thoughts 
about  the  matter;  whether  ihey  would  tarry 
and  keep  in  the  fort  or  not;  and  whether  it 
was  not  expedient  to  send  some  force*  to  do 
some  spoil  upon  them  ;  and  further  to  know 
whether  he  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to 
raise  some  volunteers  and  go,  to  do  some 
spoil  upon  them  ?  He  answered  them,  he 
was  unwilling  to  he  concerned  any  more;  it 
being  very  difficult  and  chargeable  to  raise 
volunteers,  as  he  found  by  experience  iu  the 
last  expedition.  But  they  using  many  argu 
ments  prevailed  so  far  with  him,  that  if  the 
government  of  Plymouth  saw  cause  to  send 
him,  he  would  go,  thinking  the  expedition 
would  be  short;  took  his  leave  of  them  and 
went  home.  And  in  a  short  time  after,  there 
came  an  express  from  Governor  Hinkley,  to 
request  Major  Church  to  come  to  Barnstable 
to  him — he  having  received  a  letter  from  the 
government  of  Boston  to  raise  some  forces 
to  go  east :  whereupon  the  said  Major 
Church  went  the  next  day  to  Barnstable,  as 
ordered  ;  finding  the  governor  and  some  of 
the  council  of  war  there,  discoursed  him, 
concluding  that  he  should  take  his  Indian 
soldiers,  and  two  English  captains,  with  what 
volunteers  could  be  raised  ;  and  that  one 
captain  should  go  out  of  Plymouth  and 
Barnstable  county,  and  the  other  out  of  Bris 
tol  county,  with  what  forces  he  could  raise, 
concluding  to  have  but  few  officers,  to  save 
charge.  The  said  Church  was  at  great 
charge  and  expense  in  raising  of  forces. 
Governor  Hinkley  promised  that  he  would 
take  care  to  provide  vessels  to  transport  the 
said  army  with  ammunition  and  provisions, 
by  the  time  prefixed  by  himself,  for  the  go 
vernment  of  Boston  had  obliged  themselves 
by  their  letter,  to  provide  any  thing  that  was 
wanting ;  so  at  the  time,  Major  Church 


inarched  down  all  his  soldiers  out  of  Bristol 
county  to  Plymouth,  as  ordered  ;  and  being 
come,  found  it  not  as  he  expected,  for  there 
were  neither  provisions,  ammunition,  nor 
transports;  so  he  immediately  sent  an  ex 
press  to  the  governor  who  was  at  Barnstnble, 
to  give  him  an  account  that  he  with  the  men 
were  come  to  Plymouth,  and  found  nothing 
ready;  in  his  return  to  the  said  Church, 
gave  him  an  account  of  his  disappoint 
ments;  and  sent  John  Lathrop  of  Barnsta 
ble  in  a  vessel  with  some  ammunition  and 
provision  on  board,  to  him  at  Plymouth  ; 
also  sent  him  word  that  there  was  more  on 
board  of  Samuel  Ailing  of  Barnstable,  «l.o 
was  to  go  for  a  transport,  and  that  he  himself 
would  be  at  Plymouth  next  day;  but  Ailing 
never  came  near  him,  but  went  to  Billings 
gate,  at  Cape  Cod,  as  he  was  informed. 
The  governor  being  come,  said  to  Major 
Church  that  he  must  take  some  of  the  open 
sloops,  and  make  spar  decks  to  them,  and 
lay  platforms  for  the  soldiers  to  lie  upon  ; 
which  delays  were  very  expensive  to  the  said 
Church ;  his  soldiers  being  all  volunteers, 
daily  expected  to  be  treated  by  him,  and  the 
Indians  always  begging  for  money  to  get 
drink  ;  but  he,  using  his  utmost  diligence, 
made  what  dispatch  he  could  to  be  gone, 
being  ready  to  embark,  received  his  commis 
sion  and  instructions  from  Governor  IIinl<- 
ley,  which  are  as  followeth,  viz. 

The  Council  of  \Var  of  thrii  Ufajrsfifs'  co- 
loni/  of  New-Plymmilh,  in  Nrw-Kiiglanrl : 
To  Major  Benjamin  Church,  Coinmandei  - 
in-Chief,  £fc. 

Whereas,  the  Kemifbeck  and  Eastward 
Indians,  with  the  French,  their  confederates, 
have  openly  made  war  upon  their  majesties' 
subjects  of  the  provinces  of  Maine,  New- 
Hampsliire,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  colo 
ny,  having  committed  many  barbarous  mur 
ders,  spoils,  and  rapines  upon  their  persons 
and  estates  :  and  whereas,  there  are  some 
forces  of  soldiers,  English  and  Indians,  now 
raised  and  detached  out  of  the  several  rcgi 
ments  and  places  within  this  colony  of  New- 
Plymouth,  to  go  forth  to  the  assistance  of 
our  neighbors  and  friends  of  the  aforesaid 
provinces  and  colony  of  the  Massachusetts, 
subjects  of  one  and  the  same  crown  :  and 
whereas  you,  Benjamin  Church,  arc  up- 
pointed  major  and  Commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces,  English  and  Indians,  detached 
within  this  colony,  together  with  such  other 
of  their  majesties' subjects  as  elsewhere  shall 
enlist  themselves,  or  shall  be  orderly  put 
under  your  command  for  the  service  of  their 
majesties,  as  aforesaid.  These  are  in  their 
majesties'  name  to  authorize  and  require  you 
to  take  into  your  care  and  conduct  all  the 
said  forces,  English  and  Indians,  and  dili 
gently  to  intend  that  service,  by  leading  and 
exercising  your  inferior  officers  and  soldiers, 
commanding  them  to  obey  you  as  their  chief 
commander:  and  to  pursue,  fight,  take,  kill 
or  destroy  the  said  enemies,  their  aiders  and 
abettors  by  all  the  ways  and  means  you  can, 
as  you  shall  have  opportunity,  and  to  accept 
to  mercy,  or  grant  quarter  and  favor  to  such 
or  so  many  of  said  enemies  as  you  shall  find 
needful  for  promoting  the  design  aforesaid  : 
and  you  are  to  observe  and  obey  all  such 
orders  and  instructions,  as  from  time  to  time 
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you  shall  receive  from  the  commissioners  of 
the  colonies,  or  the  council  of  war  of  the 
said  colony  of  New-Plymouth,  or  from  the 
governor  and  council  of  the  Massachusetts. 
In  testimony  whereof  is  affixed  the  public 
seul  of  this  colony.  Dated  in  Plymouth,  the 
second  day  of  September,  Anno  l)om.  16!>(). 
Annoque  regni  Regis  et  Regin:e  Willielmi  er 
Mariae,  &c.  Secundo. 

THO.  HINKLEY,  President. 

Instructions  for  Major  Benjamin  Church, 
Commander-in- Chief  of  the  Plymouth 
forces,  with  other  of  the  Massachusetts  put 
under  hin  command. 

In  pursuance  of  the  commission  given  you 
for  their  Majesties'  service,  in  the  present  ex 
pedition  against  the  common  enemy,  Indian 
und  French,  their  aiders  and  abettors,  on  the 
request  of  our  brethren  and  friends  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  subjects  of  one  and 
the  same  crown  of  Kngland  ;  for  our  assis 
tance  of  them  therein  :  reposing  confidence 
in  your  wisdom,  prudence,  proneness  and 
faithfulness  in  the  trust  under  God  commit 
ted  to  you  for  the  honor  of  his  name,  the 
interest  of  Christ  in  these  churches,  and  the 
good  of  the  whole  people  ;  praying  and  ex- 
pectin?  that  in  your  dependence  on  him,  you 
may  be  helped  and  assisted  with  all  that 
grace,  wisdom  and  courage  necessary  for  the 
carrying  of  you  on  with  success  in  this  diffi 
cult  service;  and  though  much  is  und  must 
be  left  to  your  discretion,  with  your  council 
of  officers,  as  Providence  and  opportunity 
may  present  from  time  to  time  in  places  of 
action  :  yet  the  following  instructions  are 
commended  to  you  to  be  observed  and  at 
tended  to  by  you,  so  far  as  the  state  and  cir 
cumstances  of  that  affair  will  admit. 

"  You  are  with  all  possible  speed  to  take 
care  that  the  Plymouth  forces,  both  English 
and  Indians,  under  your  command,  be  fixed 
and  ready  on  the  first  opportunity  of  wind 
and  weather,  to  go  on  board  such  vessels,  as 
are  provided  to  transport  you  to  Piscataqua  ; 
and  there  to  take  under  your  care  and  com 
mand  such  companies  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony,  as  shall  by  them  be  ordered  and  ad 
ded  to  you  there,  or  elsewhere  from  time  to 
time  ;  all  which  you  are  to  improve  in  such 
way,  and  from  place  to  place,  as  with  the  ad 
vice  of  your  council,  consisting  of  the  com 
mission  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
and  Plymouth,  under  your  conduct,  shall 
seem  meet,  for  the  finding  out,  pursuing, 
taking  or  destroying  of  said  common  enemy 
on  all  opportunities,  according  to  commis 
sion,  and  such  further  orders  and  instruc 
tions  as  you  have  or  may  receive  from  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  the  Massachusetts, 
the  Commissioners  for  the  United  colonies, 
or  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Plymouth  ; 
so  far  as  you  may  be  capable,  intending  what 
you  can  the  preserving  of  the  near  towns  from 
the  incursions  and  destructions  of  the  en 
emy  ;  but  chiefly  to  intend  the  finding  out, 
pursuing,  taking,  and  destroying  the  enemy 
abroad,  and  if  possible  to  attack  them  in 
their  head  quarters  and  principal  rendezvous, 
if  you  are  in  a  rational  capacity  of  so  doing  ; 
and  for  the  better  enabling  you  thereunto, 
we  have  appointed  the  vessels  that  transport 
you,  and  the  provisions,  &c.  to  attend  your 
motion  and  order,  until  you  shall  see  cause 


to  dismiss  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  which 
is  desired  to  be  done  the  first  opportunity 
that  the  service  will  admit.  You  are  to  see 
that  your  soldiers'  arms  be  always  fixed,  and 
they  provided  with  ammunition,  and  other 
necessaries,  that  they  may  be  always  ready 
to  repel  or  attack  the  enemy.  You  are  to 
take  special  care  to  avoid  danger  in  the  pur 
suit  of  the  enemy  by  keeping  out  scouts,  and 
a  forlorn,  to  prevent  the  nmbushments  of  the 
nemy  on  your  main  body  in  their  marches. 
And  by  all  possible  means  to  surprise  some 
of  the  enemy,  that  so  you  may  gain  better 
intelligence. 

"  Yon  are  to  take  effectual  care  that  the 
worship  of  God  be  kept  up  in  the  army,  that 
morning  and  evening  prayer  be  attended, 
and  the  holy  sabbath  duly  sanctified,  as  the 
emergency  of  your  affairs  will  admit. 

"  You  are  to  take  strict  care  to  prevent  or 
punish  drunkenness,  cursing,  swearing,  and 
all  other  vices,  lest  the  anger  of  God  be  there 
by  provoked  to  fight  against  you.  You  are, 
from  time  to  time  to  give  intelligence  and 
advice  to  the  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts, 
and  to  us,  of  your  proceedings  and  occur 
rences  that  may  attend  you.  And  in  case  of 
a  failure  of  any  commission  officers,  you  are 
to  appoint  others  in  their  stead.  And  when, 
with  the  advice  of  your  council  aforesaid, 
you  shall  after  some  trial,  see  your  service 
not  like  to  be  advantageous  to  the  accom 
plishment  of  the  public  end  aforesaid  ;  that 
then  you  return  home  with  the  forces  ;  es 
pecially  if  you  shall  receive  any  orders  or 
directions  so  to  do  from  the  Massachusetts,  or 
from  us.  Given  under  my  hand,  at  Ply 
mouth,  the  second  dny  of  September,  Anno 
Dom.  1C90. 

THO.  HINKLEY,  Gov.  &  President, 

Now  having  a  fair  wind  Major  Church 
soon  got  to  Piscataqua,  who  was  to  apply 
himself  to  Major  Pike,  a  worthy  gentleman, 
who  said  he  had  advice  of  his  coming  from 
Boston  gentlemen  ;  also  he  had  received  di 
rections  that  what  men  the  said  Church 
should  want  mu?t  be  raised  out  of  Hamp 
shire,  out  of  the  several  towns  and  garrisons  ; 
Major  Pike  asked  him  how  many  men  he 
should  want?  He  said  enough  to  makeup 
his  forces  that  he  brought  with  him,  300  at 
least,  and  not  more  than  350.  And  so  in 
about  nine  days'  time  he  was  supplied  with 
two  companies  of  soldiers.  He  having  been 
at  about  twenty  shillings  a  day  charge  in  ex 
penses  whilst  there.  Now  he  received  Major 
Pike's  instructions  ;  which  are  as  followeth  : 

Porstmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Sept.  9,  1C90. 

To  Major  Benjamin  Church,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  their  Majesties'  forces  now  de 
signed  upon  the  present  expedition  east 
ward,  and  now  resident  at  Portsmouth. 

The  Governor  and   Council  of  the    Mas 
sachusetts   Colony  reposing  great  trust   and 
confidence    in   your  loyalty  and  valor,   from 
experience  of  your   former  actions,  and    of 
God's    presence  with  you  in    the  same;  in 
pursuance   of  an  order  received   from  them, 
I  commanding  it :  these  are  in  their  majesties' 
I  names  to  empower  and  require  you,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief,  to  take  into  your  care  and 
conduct   these    forces  now    here   present   at 


their  rendezvous  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  they 
are  alike  required  to  obey  you  :  and  with 
them  to  sail  eastward  by  the  first  opportunity 
to  Casco,  or  places  adjacent,  that  may  be 
most  commodious  for  landing  with  safety 
and  secresy  ;  arid  to  visit  the  French  and  In 
dians  at  their  head-quarters  at  Ameras-cogen, 
Pejepscot,  or  any  other  place,  according  as 
you  may  have  hope  or  intelligence  of  the 
residence  of  the  enemy  ;  using  always  your 
utmost  endeavour  for  the  preservation  of 
your  own  men,  and  the  killing,  destroying, 
and  utterly  rooting  out  of  the  enemy,  where 
soever  they  may  be  found  ;  and  also  as  much 
as  may  possibly  be  done  for  the  redeeming  or 
recovering  of  our  captives  in  any  places. 

You  being  there  arrived,  and  understand 
ing  your  way,  to  take  your  journey  back 
again  either  by  land  or  water,  as  you  shall 
judge  most  convenient  for  the  accomplish 
ing  of  the  end  intended  ;  and  to  give  intel 
ligence  always  of  your  motion  whensoever 
you  can  with  safety  and  convenience. 

Lastly,  in  all  to  consult  your  council,  the 
commanders  or  commission  officers  of  your 
several  companies,  when  it  may  be  obtained, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  to  determine  :  and 
so  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  armies,  go 
along  with  you,  and  be  your  conduct.  Given 
under  my  hand  the  day  and  year  above- 
said.  Per  ROBERT  PIKE. 

Being  ready,  they  took  the  first  opportu 
nity,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Pe- 
jepscot  fort,  where  they  found  nothing. — 
From  thence  they  marched  to  Amerns-cogen, 
and  when  they  came  near  the  fort,  Major 
Church  made  a  halt,  ordering  the  captains  to 
draw  out  of  their  several  companies  sixty 
of  their  meanest  men,  to  be  a  guard  to  the 
doctor  and  knapsacks,  being  not  a  mile  from 
said  fort;  and  then  moving  towards  the  fort, 
they  saw  young  Doney  and  his  wife,  with 
two  English  captives.  The  said  Doney 
made  his  escape  to  the  fort,  his  wife  was  shot 
down,  and  so  the  two  poor  captives  were  re 
leased  out  of  their  bondage.  The  said  Major 
Church  nnd  Captain  Walton  made  no  stop, 
making  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  fort,  with 
some  of  the  nrmy,  in  hopes  of  getting  to  the 
fort  before  young  Doney;  but  the  river, 
through  which  they  must  pass,  being  as  deep 
as  their  armpits;  however,  Maj.  Church,  as 
soon  as  he  was  got  over,  stripped  to  his  shirt 
and  jacket,  leaving  his  breeches  behind,  ran 
directly  to  the  fort,  having  an  eye  to  see  if 
young  Doney,  who  ran  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  should  get  there  before  him.  The 
wind  now  blowing  very  hard  in  their  faces  as 
they  ran,  was  some  help  to  them  ;  for  several 
of  our  men  fired  guns,  which  they  in  the  fort 
did  not  hear,  so  that  we  had  taken  all  in  the 
fort  had  it  not  been  for  young  Doney,  who 
got  to  the  fort  just  before  we  did,  who  ran 
into  the  south  gate,  and  out  of  the  north,  oil 
of  the  men  following  him,  except  one,  who  all 
ran  directly  down  to  the  great  river  and  falls. 
The  said  Church  and  his  forces,  being  come 
pretty  near,  he  ordered  the  said  Walton  to  run 
directly,  with  some  forces,  into  the  fort,  and 
himself,  with  the  rest,  ran  down  to  the  river 
after  the  enemy,  who  ran  some  of  them  into 
the  river,  and  the  rest  under  the  great  falls  ; 
those  who  ran  into  the  river  were  killed  ;  for 
he  saw  but  one  man  get  over,  and  he  only 
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crept   up  the  bunk,    .me!    there    lay   in    open 
sight;   and    those    that    ran    under    tlie   falls 
they  made  no  discovery  of,  notwithstanding 
several    of  his  men    went  in   under  the   said 
falls,  and  \veregone  some  considerable  time 
could    riot    find    them  ;  .so,  leaving  n    watcl 
there,  returned  up  to  the  fort,  where  he  fount 
but  one  man  taken,  and  seven!    women  and 
children,  among  whom  was  Captain  Making's 
wife  and  Woruinbos's  wife,  the   Sachem   o 
that    fort,  with   their  children  ;   the  said  lla- 
kins    WHS   Sachem  of  Pennacook,  who  de 
stroyed  Major  Wulden  and  his  family,  some 
time  before.     The  said  two  women,  viz.  Ha- 
knis's  and  Worumbos's  wives,  requested  the 
said  Church  that  he  would  spare   them   and 
tlieir  children's  lives,  promising,  upon   that 
condition,  he   should    have  all    the  captives 
that  were  taken,  and  in  the    Indians'  hands. 
He  asked  them  how  many.     They  said  about 
fourscore  :  so  upon  that   condition,  he   pro 
mised  them  their  lives.     And  in  the  said   fort 
there    were    several    English    captives,   who 
were  in  n  miserable  condition  ;  among  them 
was  Captain  Huckings's  wife,  of  Oyster-river. 
Major  Church  proceeded  to  examine  the  man 
tuken,  wlro  gave   him  an   account  that  most 
of  the   fighting  men    were  gone  to  Winter- 
h  arbor,  to  provide  provisions  for  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  Indians,  who  were  to  corne  and  join 
with  them  to  fight  the  English.     The  soldiers 
being  very  rude,  would   hardly  spare  the  In 
dian's   life,  while   in  examination,  intending 
when  he  had  done  that  he  should  be  executed ; 
but  Captain   Huckings's  wife,  and   another 
woman  went  down  on  their  knees  and  begged 
for  him,  saying,  "  lie  had  been  a  means  to 
save  their  lives  and  a  great  many  more,  and 
had   helped  several  to  opportunities  to   run 
away  and  make  their  escape  ;  and  that  never, 
since    he   came    among   them,    had    fought 
against  the  English,  but  being  related  to  Ha- 
kins's  wife,   kept  at  the  fort  with  them,  he 
having  been  there  two  years  ;  but    his  living 
was  to  the  westward  of  Boston."     So,  upon 
their  request,  his  life  was  spared.     Next  day 
the  said   Church  ordered   that  all  their   corn 


mind    to  see  their  wives 
should    come    to    Wells' 


men  as  were  in  their  country  ;  and  that  they 
had  killed  and  taken  one  thousand  throe 
hundred  and  odd  of  Philip's  men,  womer 
and  children,  and  Philip  himself,  with  severa 
other  Sachems,  and  that  they  should  tel 
llakius  and  VVorumbos,  that  if  they  had  a 
and  children  they 
garrison,  and  that 
there  they  might  hear  of  them.  Major 
Church  having  done,  moved  with  all  hi 
forces  down  to  Mequuit,  where  the  transports 
were  (but  in  the  way  some  of  his  soldiers 
threatened  the  Indian  man  prisoner  very 
much,  so  that  in  a  thick  swamp  he  gave  them 
the  slip  and  got  away),  and  when  they  all  got 
on  board  the  transport,  the  wind  being  fair, 
made  the  best  of  tlieir  way  for  Winter-har 
bor,  and  the  next  morning  before  day,  and 
as  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  they  discovered 
some  smoke  rising  towards  Skaman's  gar 
rison.  He  immediately  sent  away  a  scout  of 
sixty  men,  and  followed  presently  with  the 
whole  body  ;  the  scout  coming  near  a  river 
discovered  the  enemy  to  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  But  three  of  the  enemy  were 
:ome  over  the  river,  to  the  same  side  of  the 
iver  which  the  scout  was  of;  ran  hastily 
down  to  their  canoe,  one  of  which  lay  at 
each  end  of  the  canoe,  and  the  third  stood 
up  to  paddle  over.  The  scout  fired  at  them, 
ind  he  that  paddled  fell  down  upon  the 
canoe,  and  broke  it  to  pieces,  so  that  all 
hree  perished. 


the  night  ran  aground.  In  the  morning  An 
thony  Bracket,  having  been  advised  and 
directed  by  the  Indian  that  had  made  his 
escape  from  our  forces,  came  down  near 
where  the  aforesaid  vessel  lay  aground,  and 
got  aboard,  who  has  proved  a  good  pilot  «nd 
captain  for  his  country.  The  next  day  be 
ing  very  calm  and  misty,  so  that  they  were 
all  day  getting  down  from  Maquait  to  Per- 
podack  ;  and  the  masters  of  the  vessels  think 
ing  it  not  safe  putting  out  in  the  night,  so 
late  in  the  year,  anchored  there  at  Perpo- 
dack.  The  vessels  being  much  crowded, 
the  major  ordered  that  three  companies 
should  goon  shore,  and  no  more,  himself  with 
Captain  Converse  went  with  them  to  order 
their  lodging,  and  finding  just  houses  con 
venient  for  them,  viz.  two  barns  and  one 
house  ;  so  seeing  them  all  settled  and  their 
watches  out,  the  major  and  Captain  Converse 
returned  to  go  on  board,  and  coming  nenr 
where  the  boat  was  (it  was  pretty  dark)  they 


discovered    some    men, 
what  or  who  they  were. 


but    did    not   know 
The  major  ordered 


those  that  were  with  him  all  to  clap  down 
und  cock  their  guns,  and  lie  called  out  and 
usked  them  who  they  were.  And  they  said, 
Indians.  He  asked  them  whose  men  they 
were?  They  said,  Captain  Soiithworth's. — 
He  asked  them  where  they  intended  to  lodge. 
They  said,  in  those  little  huts  that  the  enemy 
made  when  they  took  that  garrison.  The 
major  told  them  they  must  not  make  anv 


should  be  destroyed,  being  n  great  quantity, 
saving  a  little  for  the  two  old  Squaws  which 
be  designed  to  leave  at  the  fort,  to  give  an 
account  who  he  was,  and  from  whence  he 
came  ;  the  rest  being  knocked  on  the  head, 
except  the  aforementioned,  for  an  example, 
ordering  them  all  to  be  buried.  Having 
inquired  where  all  their  best  beaver  was,  they 
said  it  was  carried  away  to  make  a  present  to 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  Indians,  who  were  com 
ing  to  their  assistance. 

Now  being  ready  to  draw  off"  from  thence, 
he  called  the  two  old  Squaws  to  him,  and 
gave  each  of  them  a  kettle  and  some  biscuits, 
bidding  them  to  tell  the  Indians  when  they 
came  home,  that  he  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Captain  Church,  and  lived  in  the  westerly 
part  of  Plymouth  government  ;  and  that 
those  Indians  that  ciune  with  him  were  for 
merly  King  Philip's  men,  and  that  he  had 
met  with  them  in  IMiilip's  war,  and  drew 
them  oft'  from  him  to  fi«ht  for  the  English, 
against  the  said  Philip  and  his  associates, 
who  then  promised  hm  t<>  fi<rht  for  the  En 
glish  as  long  as  they  had  one  enemy  left  ; 
and  said  that  they  did  not  question  hut  be 
fore  Indian  corn  was  ripe  to  Imve  Philip's 
head,  notwithstanding  he  had  twice  as  many 


The  firing   put  the   encmyi  n 

o   the  run   who  left   their  canoes  and    pro-]  tires,   for  if  they  did,  the   enemy   would   be 
visions  to  ours;  and   old    Doney,  and   one;  down  upon  them  before  day.     They  laughed, 

' 


Thomas  Baker,  an  Englishman,  who  was  a' 
prisoner  amongst  them,  were  up  at  the  falls, 
and  heard  the  guns  fire,  expected  the  other 
Indians  were  come  to  their  assistance,  so 
came  down  the  river  in  a  canoe  ;  but  when 
they  perceived  that  there  were  English  as 
well  as  Indians,  old  Doney  ran  the  canoe 
ashore,  and  ran  over  Baker's  head,  and  fol 
lowed  the  rest,  and  then  Baker  came  to  ours 


and 


gave 


an  account  of  the   beaver  hid   at 


Pejepscot  plain,  and  coming  to  the  place 
where  the  plunder  was,  the  major  sent  a 
scout  to  Pejepscot  fort,  to  see  if  they  could 
make  any  discovery  of  the  enemy's  tracks, 
or  could  discover  any  coining  up  the  river  ; 
who  returned  and  said  they  saw  nothing  but 
old  tracks  at  the  said  fort. 

Now  having  got  some  plunder,  one  of  the 
captains  said  it  was  time  to  go  home,  and 
several  others  were  of  the  same  mind  ;  and 
the  major  being  much  disturbed  at  the  mo 
tion  of  theirs,  expecting  the  enemy  would 
come  in  a  very  short  time,  where  they  might 
have  a  great  advantage  of  them.  Notwith 
standing  all  he  could  say  or  do,  he  was 
obliged  to  call  a  council,  according  to  his  in 
structions,  wherein  he  was  out-voted.  The 
said  commander  seeing  he  was  put  by  of  his 
intentions,  proffered  if  sixty  men  would  stay 
with  him,  he  would  not  embark  as  yet;  but 
all  he  could  say  or  do  could  not  prevail  ; 
then  they  moved  to  the  vessels  and  embarked, 
and  as  they  were  going  in  the  vessels,  on  the 
back  side  of  Mayr-point,  they  discovered 
eight  or  nine  canoes,  who  turned  short  about 
and  went  up  the  river  ;  being  the  same  In 
dians  that  the  major  expected,  and  would 
have  waited  for  ;  and  the  aforesaid  captain 
being  much  disturbed  at  what  the  major  had 
said  to  him,  drew  off  from  the  fleet,  and  iu 


and  ."aid,  our  major  is  afraid.  Having  giv 
en  them  their  directions,  he,  with  Cupt.  Con 
verse  went  on  board  the  .Mary  sloop;  de 
signing  to  write  home,  and  send  away  in  the 
morning  the  two  sloops  which  had  the  small 
pox  on  board.  But  before  day  our  Indians 
began  to  make  fires,  and  to  sing  and  dance  ; 
so  the  major  called  to  Captain  Southworth 
to  go  ashore  and  look  after  his  men,  for  the 
enemy  would  be  upon  them  by  and  by.  He 
ordered  the  boat  to  he  hauled  up  to  carry 
him  ashore,  and  called  Captain  Converse  to 
go  with  him,  and  just  as  the  day  began  to 
appear,  as  the  major  was  getting  into  the  boat 
to  go  ashore,  the  enemy  fired  upon  our  men  ; 
the  Indians,  notwithstanding  that  one  Philip, 
an  Indian  of  ours,  who  was  out  upon  the 
watch,  heard  a  man  cough,  and  the  stieks 
crack;  who  gave  the  rest  an  account,  that 
he  saw  Indians;  which  they  would  not  be 
lieve,  but  said  to  him,  "  Yon  are  nfraid."- 
II  is  answer  was,  that  they  might  see  them 
come  creeping.  They  laughed,  and  said, 
they  were  hogs.  "  Aye,"  said  he,  "  and 
they  will  bite  you  by  and  by."  So  presently 
they  did  fire  upon  our  men,  but  the  morning; 
being  misty  tlieir  guns  did  not  go  oft"  quick, 
so  that  our  men  had  all  time  to  fall  down  be 
fore  their  guns  went  off",  and  saved  them 
selves  from  that  volley,  except  one  man,  who 
was  killed. 

This  sudden  firing  Hpon  our  Indian  sol 
diers  surprised  them  so  that  they  left  tlieir 
arms,  but  soon  recovered  them  again,  and 
got  down  the  bank  which  was  but  low.  The 
major,  with  all  the  forces  on  board,  landed 
as  fast  as  they  could,  the  enemy  firing  smart 
ly  at  them  ;  however  all  got  safe  ashore.— 
The  enemy  had  a  great  advantage  of  our 
forces,  who  were  between  the  satirising  ami 
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tlie  enemy,  so  that  if  a  man  put  up  his  head  or 
hand  they  could  see  it,  and  would  fire  at  it. 
However  some,  with  the  major,  got  up  the 


not  come  out  till  they  all  luid  it  ;  whereupon 
they  all  presently  began  to  grow  better,  and 
to  make  excuses,  except  one  man  who  de- 


bank  behind  stumps  and   rocks,  to  have  the  |  sired  to  stay  out  till  night  before   lie  went  in. 
advantage  of  firing  at  the  enemy  ;  but  when  j  The  major  going  to  the  gentlemen  told  them, 


the  sun  was  risen  the  major  slipped  down  the 
bank  again,  where  all  the  forces  were  ordered 
to  observe  his  motion,  viz.  that  he  would  give 
three  shouts,  and  then  all  of  them  should 
run  with  him  up  the  bank.  So,  when  he 
had  "riven  the  third  shout,  ran  up  the  bank, 
and  Captain  Converse  with  him,  but  when  the 
said  Converse  perceived  that  the  forces  did 
not  follow  as  commanded,  culled  to  the  ma 
jor  and  told  him  the  forces  did  not  follow  ; 
who,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  fired  smartly 
at  him,  got  safe  down  the  bank  again,  and 
rallying  the  forces  up  the  bank,  soon  put  the 
enemy  to  Might,  and  following  so  close,  that 
they  took  thirteen  canoes,  and  one  lusty  man, 
who  had  Joseph  Ramsdel's  scalp  by  his  side, 
who  was  taken  by  two  of  our  Indians,  and 
liaving  his  deserts  was  himself  scalped. — 
Tliis  being  a  short  and  smart  fight,  some  of 
our  men  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
Some  time  after  nn  Englishman,  who  was 
prisoner  amongst  them,  gave  an  account  that 
our  forces  had  killed  and  wounded  several  of 
the  enemy,  for  they  killed  several  prisoners 
according  to  custom. 

After  this  action  was  over,  our  forces  em 
barked  for  Piscutaqua,  and  the  major  went 
to  Wells,  and  removed  the  captain  there, 
and  put  in  Captain  Andros,  who  had  been 
with  him  and  knew  the  discourse  left  with 
tlie  two  old  squaws  at  Ameras-cogen,  for 
ll.iluu-  and  Worumbos  to  come  there  in 
fourteen  days,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  hear  of 
tlieir  wives  and  children.  Who  did  then,  or 


that  one  thing  more  would  work  a  perfect 
cure  upon  his  men,  which  was  to  let  them  go 
home  ;  which  did  work  a  cure  upon  all,  ex 
cept  one,  and  he  had  not  the  small-pox.  So 
he  ordered  the  plunder  should  be  divided 
forthwith,  and  sent  away  all  the  Plymouth 
forces.  But  the  gentlemen  there  desired 
him  to  stay,  and  they  would  be  assisting  to 
him  in  raising  new  forces,  to  the  number  of 
what  was  sent  away  ;  and  that  they  would 
send  to  Boston  for  provisions,  which  they 
did,  and  sent  Captain  Plaisted  to  the  Gover 
nor  and  Council  at  Boston.  And  in  the 
mean  time  the  major  with  those  gentlemen 
went  into  all  these  parts  and  raised  a  suffi 
cient  number  of  men,  both  officers  and  sol 
diers ;  who  all  met  at  the  bank  on  the  same 
day  that  Captain  Plaisted  returned  from  Bos 
ton  ;  whose  return  from  the  Boston  gentle 
men  was,  that  the  Canada  expedition  had 
drained  them  so  that  they  could  do  no  more  : 
so  that  Major  Church,  notwithstanding  he 
had  been  at  considerable  expenses  in  raisins 
said  forces  to  serve  his  king  and  country, 
was  obliged  to  give  them  a  treat  and  dismiss 
them.  Taking  his  leave  of  them  came  home 
to  Boston,  in  the  Mary,  sloop,  Mr.  Alden 
master,  and  Captain  Converse  with  him,  on 
a  Saturday  ;  and  waiting  upon  the  Gover 
nor  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  Boston, 
they  looked  very  strange  upon  them,  which 
not  only  troubled  them,  but  put  them  in  some 
consternation  what  the  matter  should  be,  that 
after  so  much  toil  and  hard  service  could  not 


soon  after,  come  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  said  I  have  so  much  as  one  pleasant  word,  nor  any 


WelU's  garrison,  and  had  leave  to  come   in, 


and  more  appearing   came 
ber    of    eight,    without    any 


to  the   num- 
terms,    being 


all  chief  sachems,  and  were  very  pleased 
to  hear  of  the  women  and  children,  viz.  Ha- 
kins's  and  Worumbos's  wives  and  children  ; 
who  all  said  three  several  times  that  they 
would  never  fight  against  the  English  nny 
more,  for  the  French  made  fools  of  them. — 
They  saying  as  they  did,  the  said  Andros  let 
them  go.  Major  Church  being  come  to  Pis- 
cataqua,  and  two  of  his  transports  having 
the  small-pox  on  board,  and  several  of  the 
men  having  got  great  colds  by  their  hard  ser 
vice,  pretended  they  were  going  to  have  the 
small-pox,  thinking  by  that  means  to  be  sent 
home  speedily.  The  major  being  willing  to 
try  them,  went  to  the  gentlemen  there,  and 
desired  them  to  provide  a  house,  for  some 
of  his  men  expected  they  should  have  the 
small-pox ;  who  readily  did,  and  told  him 
that  the  people  belonging  to  it  were  just  re 
covered  of  the  small-pox,  and  had  been  all 
at  meeting.  The  major,  returning  to  his  offi 
cers,  ordered  them  to  draw  out  all  their  men 
that  were  going  to  have  the  grnall-pox,  for  he 
had  provided  an  hospital  for  them.  So  they 
drew  out  seventeen  men,  that  iiad,  as  they 
said,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  small-pox. — 
He  ordered  them  all  to  follow  him,  and  com 
ing  to  the  house  he  asked  them  how  lltey 


money  in  their  pockets  ;  for  Major  Church 
had  but  eight  pence  left,  and  Captain  Con 
verse  none,  as  he  said  afterwards.  Major 
Church  seeing  two  gentlemen  who  he  knew 
had  money,  asked  them  to  lend  him  forty 
shillings,  telling  them  his  necessity  :  yet 
they  lefused.  So  being  bare  of  money  was 
obliged  to  lodge  at  Mr.  Alden's  three  nights, 
and  the  next  Tuesday  morning  Captain  Con 
verse  came  to  him,  not  knowing  each  other.- 
circumstances  as  yet,  and  said  he  would 
walk  with  him  out  of  town  ;  so  coming  near 
Pollard's  at  the  south  end,  they  had  some 
discourse;  that  it  was  very  hard  that  they 
should  part  with  dry  lips.  Major  Church 
told  Captain  Converse  that  he  had  but  eight 
•pence  left,  and  could  not  borrow  any  money 
to  carry  him  home.  And  the  said  Converse 
said,  that  he  had  not  a  penny  left,  so  they 
were  obliged  to  part  without  going  to  Pol 
lard's.  The  said  Captain  Converse  returned 
back  into  town,  and  the  said  Church  went 
over  to  Koxbury  ;  and  at  the  tavern  he  met 
with  Stephen  Bratoti,  of  Rhode-Island,  a 
drover  ;  who  was  glad  to  see  him,  rt»e  snid 
Church,  nnd  he  as  glad  to  see  his  neighbour  ; 
whereupon  Major  Church  called  for  an  eiglit- 
penny  tankard  of  dritik,  and  tet  the  said 
Braton  know  his  circumstances,  asked  him 


whether   he  would 
He  answered,  yes, 


lend   him  forty  shillings  ? 
forty  pounds,  if  he  want- 


liked  it?  They  said  very  well.  Then  he  |  ed  it.  So  he  thanked  him,  and  said  lie  would 
told  them  that  the  people  in 'the  snid  house  |  have  but  forty  shillings,  which  he  freelv  lent 
IHU" 


,1  all    had  the  smal!-pox,   and    were  reco 
vered  ;   and  that  if  they  went    in  they    must 
S3* 


him.      And    presently   after  Mr.  Church  was 
told  that  his   brother,  Caleb  Church,  of  \Va- 


tertowu  was  coining  with  a  spare  horse  for 
him,  having  heard  the  night  before  that  his 
jrother  was  come  in  ;  by  which  means  the 
said  Major  Church  got  home.  And  for  all 
liis  travel  and  expenses  in  raising  soldiers, 
iind  service  done,  never  had  but  £14  of 
Plymouth  gentlemen,  and  not  a  penny  of 
Boston,  notwithstanding  he  had  worn  out  all 
hi-  clothes,  and  run  himself  in  debt,  so  that 
lie  was  obliged  to  sell  half  a  share  of  land 
in  Tiverton,  for  about  £00,  which  is  now 
worth  £300  more  and  above  what  he  had. 

Having  not  been  at  home  long,  before  he 
found  out  the  reason  why  Boston  gentlemen 
looked  so  disaffected  on  him,  as  you  may  see 
by  the  sequel  of  two  letters  Major  Church 
sent  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  eastward  parts  ; 
which  are  as  followeth  : — 

Bristol,  November  27,  1690. 
WORTHY  GENTLEMEN  : 

According  to  my  promise  when  with  you 
last,  I  waited  upon  the  Governor  at  Boston, 
upon  the  Saturday,  Captain  Converse  being 
with  me.  The  Governor  informed  us  that 
the  Council  was  to  meet  on  the  Ttlonday  fol 
lowing  in  the  afternoon,  ;it  which  time  we 
both  there  waited  upon  them,  and  gave  them 
an  account  of  the  state  of  your  country,  and 
great  necessities.  They  informed  us,  that 
their  General  Court  was  to  convene  the 
Wednesday  following,  at  which  time  they 
would  debate  and  consider  of  the  matter; 
myself  being  bound  home,  Captain  Converse 
was  ordered  to  wait  upon  them,  and  bring 
you  their  resolves.  I  then  took  notice  of  tin- 
Council  that  they  looked  upon  me  with  an  ill 
aspect,  not  judging  me  worthy  to  receive 
thanks  for  the  service  I  had  done  in  your 
parts,  nor  as  much  as  asked  me  whether  I 
wanted  money  to  bear  my  expenses,  or  a 
horse  to  carry  me  home.  But  I  was  forced, 
for  want  of  money,  being  far  from  friends, 
to  go  to  Roxbury  on  foot,  but  meeting  there 
with  a  Rhode  Island  gentleman,  acquainted 
him  of  my  wants,  who  tendered  me  ten 
pounds,  whereby  I  was  accommodated  for 
my  journey  home.  And  being  come  home, 
I  went  to  the  minister  of  our  town,  and  gavu 
him  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
great  aftairs  I  had  been  employed  in,  und  of 
the  great  favour  God  was  pleased  to  show 
me,  and  my  company,  and  the  benefit  I 
hoped  would  accrue  to  yourselves,  and  de 
sired  him  to  return  public  thanks  ;  but  at  tlio 
same  interim  of  time  a  paper  was  presented 
unto  him  from  a  Court  of  Plymouth,  which 
was  holden  before  I  came  home,  to  command 
a  day  of  humiliation  through  the  whole  go 
vernment,  because  of  the  frown  of  God  upon 
those  forces  sent  under  my  command,  »u.d 
the  ill-success  we  had,  for  want  of  good  con 
duct.  All  which  was  caused  by  those  false 
reports  which  were  posted  home  by  those  ilt- 
uffected  officers  that  were  under  my  con 
duct,  especially  one  which  yourselves  very 
well  know,  who  had  the  advantage  of  bring 
at  home  a  week  before  me,  being  sick  of  op 
tion,  and  wanting  the  advantage  to  be  nt  the 
bank,  which  he  every  day  was  mindful  of, 
more  tlmn  fighting  ri>e  enemy  in  tlieir  «wit 
country. 

After  I  came  home,  being  infonrierf  of  a* 
General  Court  at  Plymouth,  and  not  forget 
ting  my  faithful  promise  to  you,  ami  the  duty 
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I  lay  under,  I  went  thither,  where,  waiting 
upon  them,  I  gave  them  an  account  of  my 
eastward  transactions,  and  made  them  sen 
sible  of  the  falseness  of  those  reports  that 
were  posted  to  them  by  ill  hands,  and  found 
some  small  favorable  acceptance  with  them, 
so  far  that  I  was  credited.  I  presented  your 
thanks  to  them  for  their  seasonably  sending 
those  forces  to  relieve  you,  with  that  expense 
and  charge  they  had  been  at;  which  thanks 
they  gratefully  received,  and  said  a  few  lines 
from  yourself  would  have  been  well  accept 
ed.  1  then  gave  them  an  account  of  your 
great  necessities,  by  being  imprisoned  in 
your  garrisons,  and  the  great  mischief  that 
would  attend  the  public  concerns  of  this 
country  by  the  loss  of  their  Majesties'  inte 
rest,  and  so  much  good  estate  of  yours  and 
your  neighbours,  as  doubtless  would  be  on 
the  deserting  of  your  town.  I  then  moved 
for  a  free  contribution  for  your  relief,  which 
ihey  with  great  forwardness  promoted,  and 
then  ordered  a  day  of  thanksgiving  through 
the  government,  upon  the  26th  day  of  this 
instant — upon  which  day  a  collection  was 
ordered  for  your  relief  (and  the  places  near 
adjacent)  in  every  respective  town  in  this 
government ;  and  for  the  good  management 
of  it,  that  it  might  be  safely  conveyed  unto 
your  hands,  they  appointed  a  man  in  each 
county  for  the  receipt  and  conveyance  there 
of.  The  persons  nominated  and  accepted 
thereof,  are  :  for  the  county  of  Plymouth, 
Captain  Nathaniel  Thomas  of  Marshfield  ; 
for  the  county  of  Barnstable,  Captain  Joseph 
Lathrop  of  Barnstable;  and  for  the  county 
of  Bristol,  myself.  Which,  when  gathered 
you  will  have  a  particular  account  from  eacli 
person,  with  orders  of  advice  how  it  may  be 
disposed  of  for  your  best  advantage,  with  a 
copy  of  the  Court's  order.  The  gentlemen 
the  effects  are  to  be  sent  to,  are  yourselves 
that  I  now  write  to,  viz.  John  Wheelwright, 
Esq.,  Captain  John  Littlefield,  and  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Story.  I  deferred  writing,  expecting 
every  day  to  hear  from  you  concerning  the 
Indians  coming  to  treat  about  their  prison 
ers  that  we  had  taken.  The  discourse  1  made 
with  them  at  Ameras-cogen,  I  knew  would 
have  that  effect  as  to  bring  them  to  a  treaty, 
which  I  would  have  thought  myself  happy 
to  have  been  improved  in,  knowing  that  it 
would  have  made  much  for  your  good.  But 
no  intelligence  coming  to  me  from  any  gen 
tlemen  in  your  parts,  and  hearing  nothing 
but  by  accident,  and  that  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  week,  by  some  of  ours  coming  from  Bos 
ton,  informed  me  that  the  Indians  were  come 
into  your  town  to  seek  for  peace,  and  that 
there  was  to  be  a  treaty  speedily,  but  the  time 
they  knew  not.  I  took  my  horse,  and  upon 
the  Monday  set  out  for  Boston,  expecting  the 
treaty  had  been  at  your  town,  as  rationally  it 
should  ;  but  on  Tuesday  night  coming  to 
Boston,  there  met  with  Captain  Elisha  An 
dros,  who  informed  me  that  the  place  of 
treaty  was  Sacaty-hock,and  that  Captain  Al- 
den  was  gone  from  Boston  four  days  before  I 
came  there,  and  had  carried  all  the  Indian 
prisoners  with  him,  and  that  all  the  forces 
were  drawn  out  of  your  parts,  except  twelve 
men  in  your  town,  and  twelve  in  Piscataqua, 
which  news  did  so  amuse  me,  to  see  that 
wisdom  was  taken  from  the  wise,  and  such 
imprudence  in  their  actions  as  to  be  deluded 


by  Indians,  and  to  have  a  treaty  so  far  from 
any  English  town,  and  to  draw  off  the 
forces  upon  what  pretence  soever,  tome  looks 
very  ill.  My  fear  is  that  they  will  deliver 
those  that  we  have  taken,  which,  if  kept 
would  have  been  greatly  for  your  security, 
in  keeping  them  in  awe,  and  preventing  then 
from  doing  any  hostile  action  or  mischief,  ] 
knowing  that  the  English  being  abroad  are 
very  earnest  to  go  home, and  the  Indians  ar< 
very  tedious  in  their  discourses,  and  by  that 
means  will  have  an  advantage  to  have  their 
captives  at  very  low  rates,  to  your  great 
damage.  Gentlemen,  as  to  Rhode  Island,  I 
have  not  concerned  myself  as  to  any  reliel 
for  you,  having  nothing  in  writing  to  show 
to  them  ;  yet  upon  discourse  with  some  gen 
tlemen  there,  they  have  signified  a  great  for 
wardness  to  promote  such  a  thing.  I  lying 
under  great  reflections  from  some  of  yours 
in  the  eastward  parts,  that  I  was  a  very 
covetous  person  and  came  there  to  enrich 
myself,  and  that  I  killed  their  cattle  and  bar 
relled  them  up  and  sent  them  to  Boston,  and 
sold  them  for  plunder,  and  made  money  to 
put  into  my  own  pocket ;  and  the  owners  of 
them,  being  poor  people,  begged  for  the  hides 
and  tallow  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  that 
I  was  so  cruel  as  to  deny  them,  which  makes 
me  judge  myself  incapable  to  serve  you  in 
that  matter.  Yet  I  do  assure  you,  that  the 
people  are  very  charitable  at  the  island,  and 
forward  in  such  good  actions,  and  therefore 
advise  you  to  desire  some  good  substantial 
person  to  take  the  management  of  it,  and 
write  to  the  government  there,  which  I  know 
will  not  be  labor  lost.  As  for  what  I  am  ac 
cused  of,  you  all  can  witness  to  the  contrary, 
and  I  should  take  it  very  kindly  from  you  to 
do  me  that  just  right,  as  to  vindicate  my 
reputation  ;  for  the  wise  man  says,  "A  good 
name  is  as  precious  ointment."  When  I 
hear  of  the  effects  of  the  treaty,  and  have  an 
account  of  this  contribution,  I  intend  again 
to  write  to  you,  being  very  desirous,  and 
should  think  myself  very  happy  to  be  fa 
vored  wiih  a  few  lines  from  yourselves,  or 
any  gentlemen  in  the  eastward  parts.  Thus, 
leaving  you  to  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
is  able  to  protect  and  supply  you  in  your 
greut  difficulties,  and  to  give  you  deliverance 
in  his  own  due  time. 
I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  most  assured  friend, 

To  serve  you  to  my  utmost  power, 

BENJAMIN  CHURCH. 

Postscript.  Esquire  Wheelwright,  Sir,  I 
entreat  you,  after  the  perusal  of  these  lines, 
to  communicate  the  same  to  Captain  John 
Littlefield,  Lieutenant  Joseph  Story,  and  to 
any  other  gentleman  as  in  your  judgment 
you  see  fit, — with  the  tenders  of  my  respects 
to  you,  and  to  Major  Vuughan,  and  his  good 
lady  and  family.  To  Captain  Fryer  and 
good  Mrs.  Fryer,  with  hearty  thanks  for  their 
kindness  whilst  in  those  parts,  and  good  en 
tertainment  from  them.  My  kind  respects 
to  Major  Frost,  Captain  Walton,  Lieutenant 
Honeywell,  and  my  very  good  friend,  little 
Lieutenant  Plaisted.  With  due  respects  to 
all  gentlemen  my  friends  in  the  eastward 
parts,  as  if  particularly  named.  Farewell. 

B.  C. 


To  Major  Pike. 

Bristol,  Nov.  27,  1090. 
HONORED  SIR  : 

These  come  to  wait  upon  you,  to  brinij 
you  the  tenders  of  my  hearty  service  to  your 
self  and  lady,  with  due  acknowledgement  of 
thankfulness  for  all  the  kindness  nnd  favor  ( 
received  from  you  in  the  eastward  paits, 
when  with  you.  Since  I  came  from  those 
parts,  I  am  informed  by  Captain  Amlros, 
that  yourself  and  all  the  forces,  are  drawn 
off  from  the  eastward  parts.  I  admire  at  it, 
considering  that  they  had  so  low  esteem  of 
what  was  done,  that  they  can  apprehend  tin- 
eastward  parts  so  safe  before  the  enemy  were 
brought  into  subjection.  I  was  in  hopes, 
when  I  came  from  thence,  that  those  who 
were  so  desirous  to  have  my  room,  would 
have  been  very  brisk  in  my  absence,  to  have 
got  themselves  some  honor,  which  they  very 
much  gaped  after,  or  else  they  would  not 
have  spread  so  many  false  reports  to  defame 
me — which  had  I  known  before  I  left  the 
hank,  I  would  have  had  satisfaction  of  them. 
Your  honor  was  pleased  to  give  me  some 
small  account,  before  I  left  the  bank,  of  some 
things  that  were  ill  represented  to  you,  con 
cerning  the  eastward  expedition,  which  being 
rolled  home  like  a  snow-ball  through  botii 
colonies,  was  got  to  such  a  bigness  that  it 
overshadowed  me  from  the  influence  of  all 
comfort,  or  good  acceptance  among  un 
friends  in  my  journey  homeward.  But  through 
God's  goodness  am  come  home,  finding  all 
well,  and  myself  in  good  health,  hoping  thnt 
these  reports  will  do  me  the  favor  to  quit  me 
from  all  other  public  actions,  that  so  I  mny 
the  more  peaceably  and  quietly  wait  upoi> 
God,  and  be  a  comfort  to  my  own  family,  in 
this  dark  time  of  trouble  ;  being  as  one  hid, 
.ill  his  indignation  is  overpast.  I  shall  take 
it  as  a  great  favor  to  hear  of  your  welfare. 

Subscribing  myself,  as  I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  assured  friend  and  servant, 

BENJAMIN  CHURCH. 

Major  Church  did  receive,  after  this,  an 
swers  to  his  letters,  but  has  lost  them,  ex 
cept  it  be  a  letter  from  several  of  the  gi-nile- 

men  in  those  parts,  in  June  following,  whu-li 

s  as  follows  : 

Portsmouth,  June  29,  1091 . 
Major  Benjamin  Church, 

SIR:— 

Your  former  readiness  to  expose  yourself 
n  the  service  of  the  country,  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  particularly  the  late- 
obligations  you  have  laid  upon  us,  in  these 
eastern  parts,  leaves  us  under  a  deep  and 
grateful  sense  of  your  favor  therein  ;  and, 
brasmuch,  as  you  was  pleased,  when  lust 
lere,  to  signify  your  ready  inclination  to  fur- 
her  service  of  this  kind,  if  occasion  should 
call  for  it,  we  therefore  presume  confidently 
o  promise  ourselves  compliance  accordingly, 
md  have  sent  this  messenger  on  purpose  to 
rou,  to  let  you  know  that,  notwithstanding 
he  late  overture  of  peace,  the  enemy  have 
>roved  themselves  as  perfidious  as  ever,  and 
ure  almost  daily  killing  and  destroying  upon 
all  our  frontiers.  The  governor  and  coun 
cil  of  the  Massachusetts  have  been  pleased 
to  order  the  raising  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  to  be  forthwith  dispatched  into  those 
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parts;  and,  as  we  understand,  have  written: 
to  your  governor  and  council  of  Plymouth 
for  further  assistance,  which  we  pray  you  to. 
promote,  hoping  if  you  can  obtain  about  two 
hundred  men,  English  and  Indians,  to  visit' 
them  at  some  of  their  head  quarters  up 
Kermebeck  river,  or  elsewhere,  which,  for 
want  of  necessaries,  was  omitted  last  year,  it 
may  be  of  great  advantage  to  us.  We  offer 
nothing  of  advice  as  to  what  methods  nre 
most  proper  to  he  taken  in  this,  affair,  your 
acquaintance  with  our  circumstances  as  well 
as  the  enemies',  will  direct  you  therein.  We 
leave  the  conduct  thereof  to  your  own  dis 
cretion,  but  that  the  want  of  provision,  &c. 
may  be  no  remoru  to  your  motion,  you  may 
please  to  know  Mr.  Geafford,  one  of  our 
principal  inhabitants,  now  residing  in  Bos 
ton,  both  promised  to  take  care  to  supply  to 
the  value  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  if 
occasion  require.  We  pray  a  few  lines  by 
the  bearer  to  give  us  a  prospect  of  what  we 
may  expect  for  our  further  encouragement, 
and  remain,  sir, 

Your  obliged  friends  and  servants, 
William  Vaaghan,        Richard  Martyn, 
Nathaniel  Fryer,          William  Fernald, 
Francis  Hooke,  Charles  Frost, 

John  Wincol,  Robert   Elliott. 

A  true  copy  of  the  original  letter — which 
letter  was  presented  to  me  by  Captain  Hatch, 
who  came  express. 

Major  Church  sent  them  his  answer,  the 
contents  whereof  was,  that  he  had  gone  often 
enough  for  nothing,  and  especially  to  be  ill- 
treated  with  scandals  and  false  reports,  when 
last  out,  which  he  could  not  forget  ;  and  sig 
nified  to  them,  that  doubtless  some  among 
them  thought  they  could  do  without  him. — 
And  to  make  short  of  it,  they  did  go  out,  and 
meeting  with  the  enemy  at  Maquait,  were 
most  shamefully  beaten,  as  I  have  been  in 
formed. 


THE    THIRD     EXPEDITION   EAST. 

This  was  in  the  year  1692.  In  the  time  of 
Sir  William  Phips's  government,  Major  Wai 
ley  being  at  Boston,  was  requested  bv  his 
excellency  to  treat  with  Major  Church  about 
going  east  with  him.  Major  Walley  coming 
Lome,  did  as  desired  ;  and  to  encourage  the 
said  Major  Church,  told  him  that  now  was 
the  time  to  have  recompense  for  his  former 
great  expenses,  saying  also,  that  the  country 
could  not  give  him  less  than  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds.  So  upon  his  excellency's 
request  Major  Church  went  down  to  Boston, 
and  waited  upon  him,  who  said  he  was  glad 
to  see  him,  and  after  some  discourse  told  the 
said  Church  that  he  was  going  east  himself, 
and  that  he  should  be  his  second,  and  in  his 
absence  command  all  the  forces.  And  being 
requested  by  his  excellency  to  raise  what 
volunteers  he  could  of  his  old  soldiers  in  the 
county  of  Bristol,  both  English  and  Indians, 
received  his  commission,  which  is  as  fol 
lows: 

Sir    William  Phips,  Knight,  Captain  Gen 
tral  and    Goaernor-in- Chief  in  ami   over 
his  Majesty's  province   of  the  Massachu 
setts  Bay  in  New  England, 


To  Benjamin  Church,  Gent.  Greeting. 

Reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in 
your  loyally,  courage,  and  good  conduct,  I 
do  by  these  presents  constitute  and  appoint 
you  to  be  Major  of  the  several  companies  of 
militia,  detached  for  their  Majesties'  service 
against  their  French  and  Indian  enemies. — 
Yon  are  therefore  authorized  and  required  in 
their  Majesties'  names,  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  a  major,  by  leading,  ordering,  and  exer 
cising  the  said  several  companies  in  arms, 
both  inferior  officers  and  soldiers,  keeping 
them  in  good  order  and  discipline,  com 
manding  them  to  obey  you  as  their  major  ; 
and  diligently  to  intend  the  said  service,  for 
the  prosecuting,  pursuing,  killing,  and  de 
stroying  of  the  said  common  enemy  ;  and 
yourself  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders 
and  directions  as  you  shall  from  time  to  time 
receive  from  myself,  according  to  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  war,  pursuant  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  you  for  their  Majesties'  service. — 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Boston, 
the  25th  day  of  July,  1692,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady 
William  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  Scotland, 
France  and  Ireland,  defenders  of  the  faith. 
WILLIAM  PHIPS. 

By  his  Excellency's  command, 

ISAAC  ADDINGTON,  Secretary. 

Returning  home  to  the  county  aforesaid, 
he  soon  raised  a  sufficient  number  of  volun 
teers,  both  English  and  Indians,  and  officers 
suitable  to  command  them,  marched  them 
down  to  Boston.  But  there  was  one  thing  I 
would  just  mention,  which  was,  that  Major 
Church,  being  short  of  money,  was  forced  to 
borrow  six  pounds  in  money  of  Lieutenant 
Woodman,  in  Little-Compton,  to  distribute 
by  a  shilling  and  a  bit  at  a  time  to  the  In 
dian  soldiers,  who,  without  such  allurements, 
would  not  have  marched  to  Boston.  This 
money  Major  Church  put  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  William  Fobes,  who  was  going  out  their 
commissary  in  that  service,  who  was  ordered 
to  keep  a  just  account  of  whnt  each  Indian 
had,  so  that  it  might  be  deducted  out  of  their 
wages  at  their  return  home.  Coming  to 
Boston,  his  excellency  having  got  things  in 
a  readiness,  they  embarked  on  board  their 
transports,  his  excellency  going  in  person 
with  them,  being  bound  to  Pemeqnid,  but  in 
their  way  stopped  at  Casco,  and  buried  the 
bones  of  the  dead  people  there,  and  took  off 
the  great  guns  that  were  there;  then  went  to 
Pemequid — coining  there,  his  excellency 
asked  Major  Church  to  go  ashore  and  give 
his  judgment  about  erecting  a  fort  there. — 
He  answered,  that  his  genius  did  not  incline 
that  way,  for  he  never  had  any  value  for 
them,  being  only  nests  for  destructions. — 
His  excellency  said,  he  had  a  special  order 
from  their  Majesties  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  to  erect  a  fort  there.  Then 
they  went  ashore  and  spent  some  time  in  the 
projection  thereof.  Then  his  excellency  told 
Major  Church  that  he  might  take  all  the 
forces  with  him  except  one  company  to  stay 
with  him  and  work  about  the  fort.  The 
Major  answered,  that  if  his  excellency 
pleased  he  might  keep  two  companies  with 
him,  and  he  would  go  with  the  rest  to  Pe- 
nobscot,  and  places  adjacent.  Which  his 


excellency  did,  and   gave  Major   Church  his 
orders,  which  are  as  followeth  : 

By  his  excellency  Sir  William  Phips,  Knight, 
Captain  Grneral  and  Governor-in-Chicf, 
in  and  over  their  Majesties'1  province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hay,  in  New  England. 

Instructions  for   Major   Benjamin    Church. 

Whereas  you  are  Major,  and  so  chief  offi 
cer  of  a  body  of  men  detached  out  of  the 
militia  appointed  for  an  expedition  against 
the  French  and  Indian  enemy,  you  nre  duly 
to  observe  the  following  instructions  : 

Imprimis.  You  are  to  take  care  that  the 
worship  of  God  be  duly  and  constantly  main 
tained  and  kept  up  among  you,  and  to  suffer 
no  swearing,  cursing,  or  other  profanation  of 
the  holy  name  of  God  ;  and  as  much  as  in 
you  lies,  to  deter  and  hinder  all  other  vices 
amongst  your  soldiers. 

2dly.  Yon  are  to  proceed  with  the  sol 
diers  under  your  command,  to  Penobscot, 
and  with  what  privacy  and  undiscoverable 
methods  you  can,  there  to  land  your  men, 
and  take  the  best  measures  to  surprise  the 
enemy. 

3dly.  You  are,  by  killing,  destroying,  and 
all  other  means  possible,  to  endeavor  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy ;  in  pursuance 
whereof,  being  satisfied  of  your  courage 
and  conduct,  I  leave  the  same  to  your  dis 
cretion. 

4thly.  You  are  to  endeavor  the  taking 
what  captives  you  can,  either  men,  women, 
or  children,  and  the  same  safely  to  keep  and 
convey  them  unto  me. 

Stilly.  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  judge 
how  affairs  may  be  circumstanced  with  you 
there,  I  shall  therefore  not  limit  your  return, 
but  leave  it  to  your  prudence,  only  that  you 
make  no  longer  stay  than  you  can  improve 
for  advantage  against  the  enemy,  or  may 
reasonably  hope  for  the  same. 

6thly.  You  are  also  to  take  care  and  be 
very  industrious  by  all  possible  means  to  find 
out  and  destroy  all  the  enemies'  corn,  and 
other  provisions  in  all  places  where  you  can 
come  at  the  same. 

7thly.  You  are  to  return  from  Penobscoi 
and  those  eastern  parts,  to  make  all  dispatch 
hence  for  Kennebeck  river,  and  the  places 
adjacent,  and  there  prosecute  all  advantages 
against  the  enemy  as  aforesaid. 

Sthly.  If  any  soldier,  officer,  or  othei 
shall  be  disobedient  to  you  as  their  comman- 
der-in-chief,  or  other  their  superior  officer, 
or  make  or  cause  any  mutiny,  commit  other 
offence  or  disorders,  you  shall  call  a  council 
of  war  amongstyourofficers.and  having  tried 
him  or  them  so  offending,  inflict  such  pun 
ishment  as  the  merit  of  the  offence  requires, 
death  only  excepted,  which,  if  any  shall  de 
serve,  you  are  to  secure  the  person,  and  sig 
nify  the  crime  unto  me  by  the  first  oppor 
tunity. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  llth  day  of 
August,  1692. 

WILLIAM  PHI  PS. 

Then  the  major  nnd  his  forces  embarked 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Penoh- 
scot ;  and  coming  to  an  island  in  these  parr* 
in  the  evening,  landed  his  forces  at  one  end 
of  the  said  island.  Then  the  major  took 
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pan  of  his  forces  and  moved  toward  day  to 
the  other  end  of  the  said  island,  where  they 
found  two  Frenchmen  uml  their  families  in 
their  houses,  and  that  one  or  both  of  them 
had  Indian  women  to  their  wives,  and  hat 
children  by  them.  The  major  presently  ex 
(unitiing  the  Frenchmen  where  the  Indians 


in  that  business,  staying  there   until  my  fur 


ther  order. 


WILLIAM  PHIPS. 


were,  they  told   him  that 
compaiiy   of  them   upon   an 


there  was  a   grea 
island  jast  by 


and    showing   him   the  island,  presently  dis 
covered  several  of  them.      Major  Church  anc 
his  forces  still  keeping  undiscovered  to  them, 
asked   the  Frenchmen    where  their  passing 
place  was,  which  they  readily  showed  them, 
so  presently  they   placed   an  ambuscade    to 
take  any   that  should  come   over,  then  sent 
orders  for  all   the  rest  of  the  forces  to  come, 
sending  them  an   account   of  what   he   had 
seen  and  met   withal,  strictly  charging  them 
to    keep    themselves    undiscovered    by    the 
enemy.     The    ambuscade  did   not  lie   long 
before  an  Indian  man  and  woman  came  over 
in  a  canoe,  to  the  place  for  landing,  where 
the  ambuscade  was  laid,  who  hauled  up  their 
canoe,  and  came  right  into  the  hands  of  our 
ambuscade,  who  so  suddenly  surprised  them 
that  they  could  not  give  any   notice   to   the 
others  from  whence    they   cume  ;  the  major 
ordering  that  none    of  his    should   offer   to 
meddle    with  the  canoe,  lest  they   should  be 
discovered,  hoping  to  take  the  most  of  them, 
if  his  forces  came  as  ordered,  he   expecting 
them  to  come  as  directed  ;  but  the  first  news 
he  had  of  them  was,  that  they  were  all  com 
ing,  though    not   privately,  as  ordered  ;  but 
the  vessels  fair  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  which 
soon   put  them  all  to   flight;  and  our   forces 
not   having  boats  suitable  to  pursue   them, 
they    got  all    away   in   their    canoes,  which 
caused     Major    Church    to   say,    he    would 
never  go  out  again  without  a  sufficient  num 
ber  of  whale-boats,   which  for  want  of,  was 
the  ruin  of  that  action.  Then  Major  Church, 
according  to  his  instruction,  ranged  all  those 
parts,  to  find   all  their  corn,   and  carried  a- 
board   their  vessels  what  he  thought    conve 
nient,  and  destroyed  the  rest.     Also,  finding 
considerable  quantities  of  plunder,  viz.  bea 
ver,  moose-skins,  <fec.     Having   done    what 
service  they  could  in  those  parts,  he  returned 
back  to  his    excellency  at  Pemequid  ;  where 
being  come,  staid  not  long,  they  being  short 
of  bread,  his  excellency  intended   home   for 
Boston,  for  more  provisions;  but  before  go 
ing  with  Major  Church  and  his  forces  to  Ken- 
nebeck  river,  and  coming   there,    gave  him 
further  orders,  which  are  us  follows  : 

By  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
To  Major  Benjamin  Church. 

You  having  already  received  former  in 
structions,  are  now  further  to  proceed  with 
the  soldiers  under  your  command  for  Ken- 
nebeck  river,  and  the  places  adjacent,  and 
use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  kill,  destroy, and 
take  captive  the  Frc.nch  and  Indian  enemy 
wheresoever  you  shall  find  any  of  them  ;  and 
at  your  return  to  Pemequid  (which  you  are  to 
do  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  after 
your  best  endeavor  done  against  the  enemy, 
and  having  destroyed  their  corn  and  other 
provisions,)  you  are  to  stay  with  all  your  sol 
diers  and  officers,  and  set  them  to  work  on 
the  fort  ;  and  make  what  dispatch  you  can 


Then  his  excellency  taking  leave  went  for 
Boston,  and  soon  after  Major  Church  and 
his  force  had  a  smart  fight  svitli  the  enemy 
in  Kennebeck  river,  pursued  them  so  hard 
that  they  left  their  canoes,  and  ran  up  into 
the  woods,  still  pursued  them  up  to  their  fort, 
at  Taconock,  which  the  enemy  perceiving 
set  fire  to  their  houses  in  the  fort,  and  ran 
away  by  the  light  of  them  ;  and  when  Major 
Church  came  to  the  said  fort  found  about  half 
their  houses  standing  and  the  rest  burnt ; 
also  found  great  quantities  of  corn,  put  up 
into  Indian  cribs,  which  he  and  his  forces 
destroyed  us  ordered. 

Having  done  what  service  he  could  in 
those  parts,  returned  to  Pemequid,  and  com 
ing  there  employed  his  forces  according  to 
his  instructions.  Being  out  of  bread,  his  ex 
cellency  not  coming,  Major  Church  was 
obliged  to  borrow  bread  of  the  captain  of 
the  man-of-war  that  was  then  there,  for  all 
the  forces  under  his  command,  his  excellency 
not  coming  as  expected  ;  but  at  length  his 
excellency  came  and  brought  very  little  bread 
more  than  would  pay  what  was  borrowed  of 
the  man-of-war ;  so  that  in  a  short  time 
liter  Major  Church,  with  his  forces,  returned 
mine  to  Boston,  and  had  their  wages  for 
heir  good  service  done.  Only  one  thing  by 
he  way  I  will  just  mention,  that  is,  about 
he  six  pounds  Major  Church  borrowed  as 


considerably  longer.  Being  now  at  Bo-iton, 
he  received  his  commission  and  instruction."  ; 
which  are  as  follows  : 

William  Sloughton,  Esquire,  Lieutenant  Git- 
vernor,  and  Commander-in-chief,  in  and 
over  his  Majesty's  province  of  the  Mas 
sachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England, 

To  Major  Benjamin  Church,  Greeting: 

Whereas,  there  are  several  companies 
raised,  consisting  of  Englishmen  and  In 
dians,  for  his  majesty's  service,  to  go  forth 
upon  the  encouragement  given  by  the  great 
md  general  court,  or  assembly  of  this,  his 
majesty's  province,  convened  at  Boston,  the 
the  27th  day  of  May,  1690,  to  prosecute  the 
French  and  Indian  enemy,  tfcc.  And  you, 
liaving  offered  yourself  to  take  the  com 
mand  and  conduct  of  the  said  several  com 
panies;  by  virtue  therefore  of  the  power 
and  authority  in  and  by  his  majesty's  royal 
commisssion  to  me  granted,  reposing  special 
trust  and  confidence  in  your  loyalty,  pru 
dence,  courage,  and  good  conduct,  I  do  by 
these  presents  constitute  and  appoint  you  to 
be  major  of  the  said  several  companies,  both 


Englishmen     and 

majesty's 

aforesaid. 


service 
You  are 


Indians,     raised    for    his 
upon    the  encouragement 
therefore  carefully  and 


diligently  to  perform  tlie  duty  of  your  pluce, 
by  leading,  ordering,  and  exercising  the  sni<( 
several  companies  in  arms,  both  inferior  of 
ficers  and  soldiers,  keeping  them  in  good  or 
der  and  discipline, 


iforementioned,  and  put   into  the   hands   oflobey  you  as  their  major 

VIr.  Fobes,  who  distributed  the  said  money,  igently  to  intend  his  majesty's  service  for  the 


commanding   them    to 

and    yourself  dil- 


ill  but  thirty  shillings,  to  the  Indian  soldiers, 
is  directed,  which  was  deducted  out  of  their 
wages,  and  the  country  had  credit  for  the 
same  ;  and  the  said  Fobes  kept  the  thirty 
shillings  to  himself,  which  was  deducted  out 
of  his  wages;  whereupon  Major  Walley  and 
said  Fobes  had  some  words.  In  short,  Major 
Church  was  obliged  to  expend  about  six 
pounds  of  his  own  money  in  marching  down 
the  forces  both  English  and  Indians,  to  Bos 
ton,  having  no  drink  allowed  them  upon  the 
road  ;  so  that  instead  of  Major  Church's 
having  the  allowances  aforementioned  by 
Major  Walley,  he  was  out  of  pocket  about 
twelve  pounds  over  and  above  what  he  hud; 
all  which  had  notbeen,  had  not  his  excellency 
been  gone  out  of  the  country. 


THE  FOURTH  EXPEDITION  EAST. 

In  1696,  Major  Church  being  at  Boston, 
and  belonging  to  the  house  of  representa 
tives,  several  gentlemen  requested  him  to  go 
east  again,  and  the  general  court  having 
made  acts  of  encouragement,  he  told  them, 
if  they  would  provide  whale-boats,  and  other 
necessaries  convenient,  he  would.  Being 
also  requested  by  the  said  general  court,  he 
proceeded  to  raise  volunteers,  and  made  it 
his  whole  business,  riding  both  east  and 
west  in  our  province  and  Connecticut,  at 
great  charge  and  expenses  ;  and  in  about  a 
month's  time  raised  a  sufficient  number  out 
of  those  parts,  and  marched  them  down  to 
Boston  ;  where  he  hud  the  promise  that 
every  thing  should  be  ready  in  three  weeks 
or  u  month's  time,  but  was  obliged  to  stay 


prosecuting,  taking,  killing,  or  destroying  the 
said  enemy  by  sea  or  land  ;  and  to  observe 
all  such  orders  and  instructions  as  you  shall 
from  time  to  time  receive  from  myself,  or 
commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being,  ac 
cording  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war, 
pursuant  to  the  trust  reposed  in  you.  Given 
under  my  hand  and  seal  at  arms,  at  Boston, 
the  third  day  of  August,  1696,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  Wil- 


the    grace   of  God,   of 
France,  and     Ireland, 


lium  the  Third,  by 
England,  Scotland, 
king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &.c. 

WILLIAM  STOUGHTOX. 
By  command  of  the  Lieut.  Gov.  <fcc. 

ISAAC  ADDINGTON,    Secretary. 

Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

By  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Go 
vernor  and  Commander -in- Chief. 

Instructions  for  Major  Benjamin  Church, 
Commander  of  the  forces  raised  for  his 
Majesty's  service,  against  the  French  and 
Indian  enemy  and  rebels  : 

Pursuant  to  the  commission  given  you,  you 
are  to  embark  the  forces  now  furnished  and 
equipped  for  his  majesty's  services  on  the 
present  expedition,  to  the  eastern  parts  of 
this  province,  and  with  them,  and  such 
others  as  shall  offer  themselves  to  go  forth  on 
the  said  service,  to  sail  unto  Piscutaqua,  to 
join  those  lately  dispatched  thither  for  the 
same  expedition  to  await  your  coming  ;  and 
with  all  cure  and  diligence  to  improve  the 
vessels,  boats,  and  men  under  your  com 
mand,  in  search  for,  prosecution  and  pursuit 
of,  the  said  enemy,  at  such  places  where  you 
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may  be  informed  of  their  abode  or  resort,  or 
where  you  may  probably  expect  to  find,  or 
meet  with  them,  and  take  all  advantages 
against  them  which  providence  shall  favor 
you  with. 

You  are  not  to  list  or  accept  any  soldiers 
that  are  already  in  his  majesty's  pay,  and 
posted  at  any  town  or  garrison  within  this 
province,  without  special  order  from  my 
self. 

You  are  to  require  and  give  strict  orders 
that  the  duties  of  religion  be  attended  on 
board  the  several  vessels,  and  in  the  several 
companies  under  your  command,  by  daily 
prayers  unto  God,  and  reading  his  holy  word, 
and"  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  to  the  ut 
most  you  can. 

You  are  to  see  that  your  soldiers  have  their 
due  allowance  of  provisions  and  other  ne 
cessaries,  and  that  the  sick  or  wounded  be 
accommodated  in  the  best  manner  your  cir 
cumstances  will  admit.  And  that  good  or 
der  and  command  may  be  kept  up  and  main 
tained  in  the  several  companies,  and  all  dis 
orders,  drunkenness,  profane  cursing,  swear 
ing,  disobedience  to  officers,  mutinies,  omis 
sions,  or  neglect  of  duty,  be  duly  punished 
according  to  the  laws  martial.  And  you  are 
to  require  the  captain  or  chief  officer  of  each 
company,  with  the  clerk  of  the  same,  to  keep 
an  exact  journal  of  all  their  proceedings  from 
time  to  time. 

In  case  any  of  the  Indian  enemy  and 
rebels  offer  to  submit  themselves,  you  are  to 
receive  them  only  at  discretion  ;  but  if  you 
think  fit  to  improve  any  of  them,  or  any 
others  which  you  may  happen  to  take  pri 
soners,  you  may  encourage  them  to  be  faith 
ful  by  the  promise  of  their  lives,  which  shall 
be  granted  upon  approbation  of  their  fi 
delity. 

You  are  carefully  to  look  after  the  Indians 
which  you  have  out  of  the  prison,  so  that 
they  may  not  have  opportunity  to  escape, 
but  otherwise  improve  them  to  what  advan 
tage  you  can,  and  return  them  back  again  to 
this  place. 

You  are  to  advise,  as  you  can  have  occa 
sion,  with  Captain  John  Gorham,  who  ac 
companies  you  in  this  expedition,  and  is  to 
take  your  command  in  case  of  your  death. 
A  copy  of  these  instructions  you  are  to  leave 
with  him,  and  to  give  me  an  account  from 
time  to  time  of  your  proceedings. 

WILLIAM  STOUGHTOX. 

Boston,  August  12th,  1696. 

In  the  time  Major  Church  lay  at  Boston, 
the  news  came  of  Pemequid  fort  being  taken  ; 
it  came  by  a  shallop  that  brought  some  pri 
soners  to  Boston,  who  gave  an  account  also, 
that  there  was  a  French  ship  at  Mount- 
Desart,  who  had  taken  a  ship  of  ours  ;  so 
the  discourse  was  that  they  would  send  the 
man-of-war,  with  other  forces  to  take  the  said 
French  ship,  and  retake  ours.  But  in  the 
mean-time  Major  Church  and  his  forces  be 
ing  ready,  embarked,  and  on  the  loth  day 
of  August  set  sail  for  Piscataqun,  where 
more  men  were  to  join  them,  but  before  they 
left  Boston,  Major  Church  discoursed  with 
the  captain  of  the  man-of-war,  who  promised 
him,  if  he  went  to  Mount-Depart]  in  pursuit 
of  the  French  ship,  that  he  would  call  for  him 
and  his  forces  at  Piscataqua,  expecting  that 
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the  French  and  Indians  might  not  be  far 
from  the  said  French  ship,  so  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  fight  them  while  he 
was  engaged  with  the  French  ship.  Soon 
after  the  forces  arrived  at  Piscataqua,  the 
major  sent  his  Indian  soldiers  to  Colonel 
Gidney,  at  York,  to  be  assisting  for  the  de 
fence  of  those  places ;  who  gave  them  a 
good  commend  for  their  ready  and  willing 
services  done,  in  scouting,  and  the  like. — 
Lying  at  Piscataqua  with  the  rest  of  our 
forces  near  a  week,  waiting  for  more  forces 
who  were  to  join  them,  to  make  up  their 
complement,  in  all  which  time  heard  never 
a  word  of  the  man-of-war.  On  the  22d  oi 
August  they  all  embarked  for  Piscataqua, 
and  when  they  came  against  York,  the 
major  went  ashore,  sending  Captain  Gorham 
with  some  forces,  in  two  brigantines  and  a 
sloop  to  Winter-Harbour,  ordering  him  to 
send  out  scouts,  to  see  if  they  could  make 
any  discovery  of  the  enemy,  and  to  wait 
there  till  he  came  to  them.  Major  Church 
coming  to  York,  Colonel  Gidney  told  him 
his  opinion  was,  that  the  enemy  was  drawn 
oft'  from  those  parts,  for  that  the  scouts 
:ould  not  discover  any  of  them,  nor  their 
tracks.  So  having  done  his  business  there, 
ivent,  with  what  forces  he  had  there,  to  Win 
ter-Harbour,  where  he  had  the  same  account 
from  Captain  Gorham,  that  they  had  not  dis 
covered  anv  of  the  enemy,  nor  any  new 
tracks;  so,  concluding  they  were  gone  from 
those  parts  towards  Penobscot,  the  major  or 
dered  all  the  vessels  to  sail  and  make  the  best 
of  their  way  to  Monbegin,  which  being  not 
far  from  Penobscot,  where  the  main  body  of 
our  enemies  was  living  ;  being  in  great  hopes 
to  come  up  with  the  army  of  French  and  In 
dians,  before  they  had  scattered  and  were 
gone  past  Penobscot,  or  Mount-Desart, 
which  is  the  chief  place  of  their  departure 
from  each  other  after  such  actions;  and  hav 
ing  a  fair  wind,  made  the  best  of  their  way, 
and  early  next  morning  they  got  into  Mon- 
>egin,  and  there  lay  all  day  fitting  their  boats 
md  other  necessaries  to  embark  in  the  night 
it  Mussel-neck  with  their  boats  ;  lying  there 
ill  day  to  keep  undiscovered  from  the 
nemy  ;  at  night  the  major  ordered  the  ves 
sels  all  to  come  to  sail,  and  carry  the  forces 
over  the  bay,  near  Penobscot,  but  having  lit 
tle  wind  he  ordered  all  the  soldiers  to  embark 
on  board  the  boats  with  eight  days' provision, 
and  sent  the  vessels  back  to  Monhegin,  that 
hey  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  enemy  ; 
giving  them  orders  when  and  where  they 
should  come  to  him.  The  forces  being  all 
ready  in  their  boats,  rowing  very  hard,  got 
ishore  nt  a  point  near  Penobscot,  just  as  the 
day  broke  and  hid  their  boats,  and  keeping 
a  good  look  out  by  sea,  and  sent  scouts  out 
>y  land  ;  but  could  not  discover  either  ca 
noes  or  Indians  ;  what  tracks  and  fire  places 
they  saw  were  judged  to  be  seven  or  eight 
days  before  they  came.  As  soon  as  night 
:amc,  that  they  might  be  undiscovered,  got 
nto  their  boats,  and  went  by  Mussel-neck, 
ind  so  amongst  Penobscot  Islands,  looking 
very  sharp  as  they  went  for  fires  on  the  shore, 
and  for  canoes,  but  found  neither  ;  getting  up 
to  Mathebestucks  hills,  day  coming  on,  landed, 
and  hid  their  boats,  looking  out  for  the  en 
emy,  as  the  day  before,  hut  to  little  purpose. 
Night  coming  on,  to  their  oars  a"ain,  working 
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very  hard,  turned  the  night  into  day  ;  made 
several  of  their  new  soldiers  grumble,  bnt 
telling  them  they  hoped  to  come  up  quickly 
with  the  enemy,  put  new  life  into  them,  and 
by  day-light  they  got  into  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  landing,  found  many  rendezvous 
and  fire  places  where  the  Indians  had  been, 
but  at  the  same  space  of  time  as  before  men 
tioned  ;  and  no  canoes  passed  up  the  river 
that  day.  Their  pilot,  Joseph  York,  in 
formed  the  major  that  50  or  60  miles  up  that 
river,  at  the  great  falls,  the  enemy  had  a  great 
rendezvous,  and  planted  a  great  quantity  of 
corn,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  with  them, 
four  years  ago,  and  that  he  was  very  well  ac 
quainted  there;  this  gave  great  encourage 
ment  to  have  some  considerable  advan 
tage  of  the  enemy  at  that  place  ;  so  using 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  get  up  there  un 
discovered,  and  coming  there  found  no  en 
emy,  nor  corn  planted,  they  having  deserted 
the  place.  And  ranging  about  the  falls  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  leaving  men  on  the 
east  side  of  the  said  river,  and  the  boats  just 
below  the  falls,  with  a  good  guard  to  secure 
them,  and  to  take  the  enemy  if  they  came 
down  the  river  in  their  canoes.  The  west 
side  being  the  place  where  the  enemy  lived, 
and  best  to  travel  on,  they  resolved  to  range 
as  privately  as  they  could  ;  a  mile  or  two 
above  the  fulls  discovered  a  birch  canoe  com 
ing  down  with  two  Indians  in  it,  the  major 
sent  word  immediately  back  to  those  at  the 
falls,  to  lie  very  close,  nnd  let  them  pass 
down  the  falls,  and  to  take  them  alive,  that 
he  might  have  intelligence  where  the  enemy 
was,  which  would  have  been  a  great  advan 
tage  to  them,  bnt  a  foolish  soldier  seeing  them 
passing  by  him,  shot  at  them,  contrary  to  orders 
given,  which  prevented  them  going  into  the 
ambuscade  that  was  laid  for  them  ;  where 
upon  several  more  of  our  men  being  near, 
shot  at  them  ;  so  that  one  of  them  could  not 
stand  when  he  got  ashore,  but  crept  away 
into  the  brush,  the  other  stepped  out  of  the 
canoe  with  his  paddle  in  his  hand,  and  ran 
about  a  rod,  and  then  threw  down  his  paddle, 
nnd  turned  back  and  took  up  his  gun,  so  es 
caped.  One  of  our  Indians  swam  over  the 
river,  and  fetched  the  canoe,  wherein  was  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  on  the  seat?, 
that  the  Indians  sat  on  ;  the  canoe  having 
several  holes  shot  in  her.  They  stopped  the 
holes,  and  then  Captain  Bracket,  with  an  In 
dian  soldier,  went  over  the  river,  who  tracked 
them  by  the  blood  about  half  a  mile,  found 
liis  gun,  took  it  up,  and  seeing  the  blood  no 
farther,  concluded  that  he  stopped  his  blood, 
and  so  got  away.  In  the  mean-time  another 
canoe  with  three  men  were  coming  down  the 
river,  were  fired  at  by  some  of  our  forces,  ran 
ashore,  and  left  two  of  their  guns  in  the  ca 
noe,  which  were  taken,  and  also  a  letter  from 
a  priest  to  Casteen,  that  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  French  and  Indians  returning  over  the 
ake  to  Mount-Royal,  and  of  their  little  ser 
vice  done  upon  the  Maquas  Indians  west 
ward,  only  demolishing  one  fort,  and  cut 
ting  down  some  corn.  He  desiring  to  hear 
of  the  proceedings  of  Deborabuel,  and  the 
French  man-of-war;  and  informed  him  that 
there  were  several  canoes  coming  with  work 
men  from  Quebec,  to  St,  John's,  where  since, 
we  concluded,  it  was  to  build  a  fort  at  the 
river's  mouth,  where  the  great  guns  wero 
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taken.  It  being  juit  Bight,  the  officers  were 
called  together  to  udvisc,  and  thrirpilot,  York, 
informed  tliein  of  u  fort  ii|)  lliut  river,  and 
it  wan  built  on  a  little  inland  in  that  river, 
and  there,  was  no  getting  to  it  but  in  canoes, 


to  do,  concluding  that  the  enemy,  by  gome 
meant*  or  other  had  received  <>m>  intel 
ligence  of  their  being  come  out  agaifiht  them, 
and  that  they  were  in  no  necessity  to  come 
down  to  the  »ea  side  as  yet,  moose  and  beaver 


or  on  tin:  ice  in  the  winter  time.  This,  with  ;  now  being  fat.  They  then  agreed  logo  far  east 
the  certain  knowledge  that  we  were  dis-  [  and  employ  themselves,  that  the  enemy  he- 
covered  by  the  em-Mi  v  that  escaped  out  of  |  longing  to  those  parts  nn^lit  think  that 
the  upper  canoe,  concluded  it  not  proper,  at  j  they  were  gone  home.  Having  some  dis- 
thal  lime,  to  proceed  uny  further  up,  and  thai  course  about  going  over  to  St.  John's  ;  but 
there  was  no  getting  any  further  with  our; the  master*  Of  the  vessels  said,  he  had  as 
boals  ;  and  the  enemy  being  alarmed  would  good  carry  them  to  old  France,  which  put  oft" 
certainly  fly  from  them,  and  do  as  they  did  that  design,  they  concluding  that  the  French 
four  years  ago  at  their  fort  at  Taconoek  ;  I  ships  were  there.  Then  the  major  moved 


having  sought  them  in  Rennebeck  river,  and 
pursued  them  about  thirty  miles  to  Tuco- 
nock  ;  for  they  then  set  their  fort  on  tire, 
and  run  away  by  the  light  of  it,  our  forces 
not  being  able  to  come  up  with  them  at  that 
place.  Major  Church  then  encouraging  his 
soldiers,  told  them,  he  hoped  they  should 
meet  with  part  of  the  enemy  in  Penobscot 
Kay,  or  at  Mount-Desnrt,  where  the  French 
ships  were.  So,  notwithstanding  they  had 
been  rowing  several  nights  before,  with  much 
toil,  besides  were  short  of  provisions,  they 
cheerfully  embarked  on  board  their  boats, 
and  went  down  the  river,  both  with  and 
against  the  tide  ;  and  next  morning  came  to 
their  vessels,  where  the  major  had  ordered 
them  to  meet  him,  who  could  give  him  no  in 
telligence  of  any  enemy.  Where  being  come, 
they  refreshed  themselves  ;  meeting  then 
with  another  disappointment,  for  their  pilot, 
York,  not  being  acquainted  any  further,  be 
gun  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  Robert  Caw- 
ley,  who  they  chiclly  depended  on  for  all  the 
service  to  be  done  now  eastward  ;  he  having 
been  taken  away  from  them  the  night  before 
they  set  sail  from  Boston  (and  was  on  board 
Mr.  Thorp's  sloop)  and  put  on  board  the  imin- 
of-«vur,  unknown  to  Major  Church  ;  notwith 
standing  he  had  been  at  the  charge  and  trou 
ble  of  procuring  him.  Then  the  major  was 
obliged  to  one  Bord,  procured  by  Mr.  Wil 
liam  Him,  who  being  acquainted  in  those 
parts,  to  leave  his  vessel,  and  gn  with  him  in 
the  boats,  which  he  readily  complied  with, 
mid  so  went  to  Nnsket-point ;  where  being 
informed  was  a  likely  place  to  meet  with  the 
enemy  ;  coming  there  found  several  houses 
and  small  fields  of  corn,  the  fires  having 
buen  out  several  days,  and  no  new  tracks. — 
But  upon  Penobscot  island  they  found  several 
Indian  houses,  corn  and  turnips,  though  the 
enemy  still  being  all  gone,  us  before  men 
tioned.  Then  they  divided  and  sent  their 
bouts  some  one  way,  and  some  another, 
thinking  that  if  any  straggling  Indians,  or 
Casteen  himself,  should  be  thereabout,  they 
might  find  them,  but  it  proved  all  in  vain. — 
Himself  and  several  boats  went  to  Moimt- 
Desurt,  to  see  if  the  French  ships  were  gone, 
and  whether  any  of  the  enemy  might  be 
there,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  ships  being  gone, 
and  the  enemy  ulso.  They  being  now  got 
several  leagues  to  the  westward  of  their  ves 
sels,  and  seeing  that  the  way  was  clear  for 
their  vessels  to  pass,  and  all  their  extreme 
rowing,  and  travelling  by  land  and  water, 
niifht  and  day,  to  be  all  in  vain,  the  enemy 
having  left  those  parts,  as  they  judged,  about 
eight  or  ten  days  before.  And  then  returning 
to  their  vessels,  the  commander  calling  his 
officers  together,  to  consult  a'ld  resolve  what 


for  going  over  the  bay,  towards  Labane,  and 
towards  the  gut  of  Cancer,  where  was  anoth 
er  considerable  fort  of  Indians,  who  often 
came  to  the  assistance  of  our  enemy,  the 
barbarous  Indians;  suyinif  that  liy  the  time 
they  should  return  again,  the  enemy  belong 
ing  to  these  parts  would  come  down  again, 
expecting  that  we  are  gone  home.  But  in 
short,  could  not  prevail  with  the  masters  of 
the  open  sloops  to  venture  across  the  bay  ; 
who  said  it  was  very  dangerous  so  late  in  the 
year,  and  as  much  as  their  lives  were  worth. 
Then  they  concluded  and  resolved  to  go  to 
Senuctaca,  wherein  there  was  a  readv  com 
pliance,  but  the  want  of  their  pilot,  Robert 
Cawley,  was  a  great  damage  to  them,  who 
knew  all  those  parts :  however,  Mr.  John 
Alden,  muster  of  the  brigantine  Endeavor, 
piloted  them  up  the  bay  to  Senactacu  ;  and 
coming  to  Grindstone-point,  being  not  far 
from  Sfc.'iectncu  ;  then  came  to  with  all  the 
vessels,  and  early  next  morning  came  to  sail, 
and  about  sun-rise  got  into  town  ;  but  it  be 
ing  so  late  before  we  landed,  that  the  enemy, 
most  of  thi'in,  made  their  escape,  and  as  it 
happened  landed  where  the  French  and  In 
dians  had  some  time  before  killed  Lieutenant 
John  Paine,  and  several  of  Captain  Smith- 
son's  men,  that  were  with  said  Paine.  They, 
seeing  our  forces  coming,  took  the  oppor 
tunity,  fired  several  guns,  and  so  ran  all  into 
the  woods,  currying  all  or  most  part  of  their 
goods  with  them.  One  Jartnan  Bridguay 
came  running  towards  our  forces,  with  u  gun 
in  one  hand,  and  his  cartridge-box  in  the 
the  other,  calling  to  our  forces  to  stop,  that  he 
might  speak  with  them  ;  but  Major  Church 
thinking  it  was  that  they  might  have  some 
advantage,  ordered  them  to  run  on  ;  when 
the  said  Bridgway  saw  they  would  not  stop, 
turned  and  ran,  but  the  major  called  unto 
him,  and  bid  him  stop,  or  he  would  be  shot 
down  ;  some  of  our  forces  being  near  to  the 
said  Bridgway,  said  it  was  the  General  that 
called  to  him.  He  hearing  that,  stopped  and 
turned  ubout,  laving  down  his  gun,  stood,  lilt 
the  major  came  up  to  him  ;  his  desire  was 
that  the  commander  would  make  haste  with 
him  to  his  house,  lest  the  savages  should  kill 
his  father  and  mother,  who  weie  upward  of 
fourscore  years  of  age  and  could  not  go. — 
The  major  asked  the  said  Bridgway  whether 
there  were  any  Indians  among  them,  and 
where  they  lived  ;  he  shook  his  head,  and 
said,  he  durst  not  tell,  for  if  lie  did  they 
would  take  an  opportunity  and  kill  him  and 
his;  so  all  that  could  be  got  out  of  him  was, 
that  thev  were  run  into  the  woods  with  the 
rest.  Then  orders  were  given  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  and  to  kill  what  Indium  they  could  I 
find,  and  take  the  French  alive,  and  give 


them  quarter  if  they  asked  it.  Our  force? 
soon  took  three  Frenchmen,  who,  upon  ex 
amination,  said,  that  the  Indians  were  all 
run  into  the  woods.  The  French  fired  sev 
eral  guns  at  our  forces,  and  ours  at  them  ; 
but  they  being  better  acquainted  with  the 
woods  than  ours,  got  away.  The  major  took 
the  aforesaid  Jarman  Bridgwuy  for  a  pilot, 
and  with  some  of  his  forces  went  over  a 
river,  to  several  of  their  houses,  but  the  peo 
ple  were  gone  and  carried  their  goods  with 
them;  in  ranging  the  woods  fouud  several 
Indian  houses,  their  fires  being  just  cut,  but 
no  Indians.  Spending  thnt  day  in  ranging  to 
and  fro,  found  considerable  of  their  goods, 
and  but  few  people;  at  night  the  major  writ 
a  letter,  and  sent  out  two  French  prisoners, 
wherein  was  signified,  that  if  they  would 
come  in,  they  should  have  good  quarters. — 
The  next  day  several  came  in,  which  did 
belong  to  that  part  of  the  town  where  our 
forces  first  landed,  who  had  encouragements 
given  them  by  our  commander,  that  if  they 
would  assist  him  in  taking  those  Indians 
which  belonged  to  those  parts,  they  should 
have  their  goods  returned  to  them  again,  :ind 
their  estates  should  not  be  damnified  ;  which 
they  refused.  Then  the  major  and  his  forces 
pursued  their  design,  and  went  further,  rang 
ing  their  country,  found  several  more  houses, 
but  the  people  fied,  and  carried  what  they 
had  away  ;  but  in  a  creek  found  a  prize  bark, 
that  was  brought  in  thereby  a  French  priva 
teer.  In  ranging  the  woods  took  some  pri 
soners,  who  upon  examination  gave  onr 
commander  an  account,  that  there  were  sonic 
Indians  upon  a  neck  of  land,  towards  Mc- 
nis  ;  so  a  party  of  men  was  sent  into  those 
woods,  and  in  their  ranging  about  the  said 
neck  found  some  plunder,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  whortleberries,  both  green  and 
dry,  which  were  gathered  by  the  Indians, 
and  had  like  to  have  taken  two  Indians,  who, 
by  the  help  of  a  birch  canoe,  got  over  the 
river,  and  made  their  escape.  Also  thev 
found  two  barrels  of  powder,  and  near  half 
a  bushel  of  bullets  ;  the  French  denying  it 
to  be  theirs,  said  they  were  the  savages',  but 
sure  it  was  n  supply  for  our  enemies;  also 
they  took  from  Jarman  Bridgway  several  bar 
rels  of  powder,  with  bullets,  shot,  spears,  and 
knives,  and  other  supplies  to  relieve  our 
enemies;  he  owning  that  he  had  been  trad 
ing  with  those  Indians  along  Cape-Sable 
shore,  with  Peter  Assnow,  in  sloop  onr 
forces  took  from  him  ;  and  that  there  he  met 
with  the  French  .ships,  and  went  along  with 
them  to  St.  John's,  and  helped  them  to  un 
load  the  said  ships,  and  carried  up  the  river 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  other  goods  to 
Vilboon's  fort. 

The  major  having  ranged  all  places  that 
were  thought  proper,  returned  back  to  the 
place  where  they  first  landed,  and  finding 
several  prisoners  come  in,  who  were  troubled 
to  see  their  cuttle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  dogs  ly 
ing  dead  about  their  houses,  chopped  and 
bucked  with  hatchets  ;  which  was  done  with 
out  order  from  the  major,  however  he  told 
them  it  was  nothing  to  whatour  poor  English, 
in  our  frontier  towns,  were  forced  to  look 
upon;  for  men,  women,  and  children  were 
chopped  and  hacked  so,  and  left  half  dead, 
with  all  their  sculps  taken  off,  and  that  they 
and  their  Indians  served  ours  so  ;  and  onr 
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savage*  would  be  glad  to  nerve  them  no  too, 'Covery  of;  10  the  commander,  with  the  rent, 
if  he  win M  [i- runt  tiicin!  which  caused 'run  directJj  toward*  the  new  fort  they  were 
them  to  be  mighty  -ulmn- -iv,  unil  lv/i«..i]  building,  not  knowing  hut  they  had  norm- 
the  major  that  he  would  r>»t  let  the  -.at  a^e-  ordnance  mounted.  The  enemy  running 
serve  them  HO.  Our  Indiana  being  somewhat  'directly  to  their  carmen,  were  met  hy  our 
*cn«ible  of  the  di-eon:-e.  desired  In  have  force*,  who  fired  at  ihem,  and  killed  one,  find 
•-ome  of  them  to  roii-t,  and  10  tnake  a  dance  ;  wounded  Corporal  Canton,  who  wan  taken, 
find  dancing  in  a  hideou*  manner,  to  terrify;  the  rest  threw  down  what  they  had  arid  ran 
them,  raid,  that  they  could  ent  any  nort  of  into  the  wood*.  The  said  prisoner.  Canton, 
!!•  -h.  nnd  that  some  of  theirs  would  make  being  brought  to  the  mnjor,  told  him,  if  he 
their  heart.1*  strong;  stepping  "i>  to  "nine  of  would  let  Inn  surgeon  drcs*  hi*  wound  and 
'.he  prisoner*,  -.aid,  they  mu-i  have  their;  cure  him,  he  would  he  serviceable  to  him  a* 
(•calp*,  which  much  terrified  tin:  poor  pri- j  long  tt»  he  lived;  no,  being  dressed,  he  won 


ed  l>y  ntorms,  or  thick  fogs,  and  if  -'•  it 
•  hoiild  happen  that  any  did  part,  when  they 
came  to  Pus*amequady,  should  stop  there  n 
while,  for  there  they  intended  to  -.fop,  arid 
do  hu«mes*  with  the  help  of  their  boat* 
a/aiiiM  the  enemy,  and  if  they  missed  that, 
to  -top  at  .Marina-  ;  which  wan  the  next 
place  he  intended  to  ktop  at,  having  an  iic- 
count  hy  the  prisoner*  taken,  tliat  Mr.  I. a 
leril  wax  there  trading  with  the  Indian-  in 
that  river.  Encouraging  them  -aid,  he  did 
not  do'iU  hut  to  have  a  good  hooty  there  ; 
and  if  they  -hould  pas*  those  two  plane*,  he 


OIMT-,  who  III-I/L"  d  for  their  liven.  The  I  examined,  who  gave  the  major  an  account  of  I  »ure  not  to  go  pant  Naskege-pomt,  hut  to 
mnjor  told  them  he  did  not  design  this  nav-  the  twelve  great  gun*  which  were  hid  in  the  '  mop  there  till  he  came,  nnd  not  to  depart 
itgcs  should  hurt  them  ;  but  it  wn*  to  let  them  bench,  below  high  writer  mark;  the  car-  .  thence  in  a  fortnight  without  hi*  order*,  hav- 
*ee  a  little  what  the  poor  English  felt,  sny  ing,  riage*,  nhot,  ana  wheelbarrow*,  tome  floar  I  ing  great  service  to  do  in  and  about  I'e- 
it  wa*  not  their  ncalps  he  wanted,  but  the  land  pork,  rill  hid  in  the  wood-.  And  the  nobccot.  Then  the  mnjor  discoursed  with 
s,  for  he  should  get  nothing  by  them  ;  I  next  morning  the  officers  being  nil  ordered  >  Captain  Brnckit,  CapUiin  Ilunewell,  and 


and  told  them,  that  their  fathers,  the  friar*  'to  meet  together  to  consult  about  going  to  Captain  Larking,  with  their  lieutenant*,  corn- 
arid  governor*,  encouraged  their  savage*,  and  |  Vilhoon'x  fort,  and  none  amongst  them  being  '  rnander*  of  the  force*  belonging  to  the  end- 
gave  them  money  to  sculp  our  Knglinh,  not-  acquainted  hut  the  Aldens,  who  sriid  the  wn-  I  ward  part*,  who  were  to  discourse  their  sol- 
withstanding  they  were  with  them;  which  Iter  in  the  river  wan  very  low,  so  that  they  j  diem  about  their  proceeding,  when  they  came 
f-everal  of  our  Mngli-h,  there  present,  dnl  ten-  ,  could  not  get  up  to  the  fort,  and  the  prisoner,  to  l*enob*<;ot  ;  and  the  major  himself  wan  to 
tify  to  their  faceH,  that  their  father*  and  (  'union,  told  the  commander,  that  what  the  i  discourse  hi*  Indian  soldiers,  and  their  cnp- 

\lden-  mid    wait  rue;   HO   not  being  willing    tain*  :  who  with  all  the  re*t  readily  complied. 


mother*  were   nerved  no  in    their  ni|»ht.      Hut 
the  rrnijor  bid  them    tell  their   father*,  the  fri 


to  make   a  Canada   expedition,  concluded  it 


art-,  nnd  governor*,  that  if  they  Still  persisted, ;  wan  not  practicable  to  proceed.  Then  or- 
and  let  their  wretched  navnge*  kill  and  de-  dered  norne  of  the  force*  to  get  the  great 
.-troy  the  poor  Knglixh  at  that  rate,  he  would  j  gun*  on  board  the  open  sloops,  and  the  rest 


come    with   xorne  hundreds   of  savage*,  rind 

let  them  loose  among  them,  who  would  kill, 

scalp,  nnd  carry  away  every  French   person 

in  nil  tho*e  parts,  for  they  were  the  root  from 

whence  all  the  branches  came   that  hurt  ua  ; 

for  the   Indian*  could  not  do  u*  any  harm, 

if  they  did  not  relieve  and    supply   them. — 

The   French   being  sensible  of    the  major'* 

kindne**  to  them,  kissed  hi*  hand,  and  were   force*    went   in    pursuit  of  them,  taking   tin- 

very  thankful  to   him  for  hi*    favour  to  them  jaaid  prisoner  with  them,  who  conveyed  them 

in  Having  their  live*  ;   owned  that  their  priest*  I  to  the  place    where    he   left  them,   hut   they 

were  Ht  the   taking  of  I'ernequid    fort,   and   were  gone.     Then  asked  the  prisoner,  wbeth 


to  range  the  wood*  for  the  enemy,  who  took 
one  prisoner,  and  brought  in  ;  who  in  their 
ranging  found  there  a  shallop  haled  in  a 
creek,  and  n  day  or  two  after  there  carne  in 
a  young  soldier  to  our  force*,  who,  upon  ex 
amination,  gave  an  account  of  two  more 
which  he  left  in  the  wood*  at  norne  distance  ; 
so  immediately  the  major  with  some  of  hi* 


were  now  gone  to  Laybone,  with  some  of  the 
Indian*,  to  meet  the  French  ship*,  but  for 
what  they  would  not  tell.  The  commander 
with  hi*  force*,  having  done  all  they  could  in 
those,  part*,  concluded  to  go  to  St.  John's 


er  there  were  any  Indians  in  trio**  part*. — 
Said  no,  it  wan  a*  hard  for  Vilboon,  their 
governor,  to  get  an  Indian  down  to  the  wa 
ter  iide,  a*  it  ua-  for  him  to  carry  one  of 
tho*<-  great  gun*  upon  hi*  hack  to  lii*  fort; 


river,  to  do  further  service  for  their  king  and  I  for  they  having  had  intelligence  by  n  prisoner 


country,  embarked    all  on  board  their  trans 
port*  ;   and  having  a   fair  wind,  soon   got  to 


out  of  I!o-toii  gnol,  that    gave    them    an  ac 
count  of  Major  Church  and  hi*   force*  com- 


Monogene«t  which  lie*  a  little  distance  from  |  ing  out  ngain«t  them.     Now    having  with  u    Aruernn-cogen  fort,  and  H>  down   M  here  (lie 


The  projection  being  *uch,  that  when  they 
came  to  Penobteot,  the  commander  designed 
to  take  what  provision*  could  be  spared  out 
of  all  the  sloop*,  arid  put  on  board  the  two 
hrigantiries,  and  to  send  all  the  sloops  borne 
with  *ome  of  the  officer-,  and  men  that  want 
ed  to  be  at  home  ;  and  then  with  those  forces 
aforementioned  to  wit.  the  eastward  men 
arid  all  the  Indian-  ;  and  to  take  what  pro 
vision*  and  ammunition  was  needful,  and 
to  inarch  with  himself  up  into  the  IVnob-rot 
country,  in  *earch  for  the  enemy,  rind  if 
possible  to  take  that  fort  in  I'enobscot  river. 
Captain  Brackit,  informing  the  major,  that 
when  the  water  was  low  they  could  wade 
over,  which  wa*  (at  that  time)  the  lowest  that 
had  been  known  in  a  long  time.  And  being 
there,  to  range  through  that  country  down 
to  J'emequid  ;  where  he  intended  the  twit 
brigantines  *hould  meet  them  ;  and  from 
thence  taking  more  provision*,  viz.  bread, 
salt,  arid  ammunition  suitable  (to  send  those 
two  vessel*  home  nbxi)  to  travel  through  the 
country  to  Nerigiwack,  and  from  thence  to 


tin-  mouth  of  St.  John'*  river.  .Next  morning 
early,  the  major,  with  hi*  force*  landed  to 
see  what  discovery  they  could  make,  tra 


great  deal  of  pain*  nnd  trouble  got  all  the  t  enemy  used  to  plant,  not  doubting  but  that 
gun*,  shot,  arid  other  *tore*  aboard,  intended  in  all  this  travel  to  meet  with  many  of  the 
on  our  design  which  we  crime  out  first  for,  but  enemy  before  they  should  get  to  I'lscataqua. 


veiled  aero**  the  wood*to  the  old  fort  or  fall*  the  wind  not  nerving,  the  commander  *erit  out  !  All  which  intention*  were  very  acceptable  to 
at  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  river,  keeping  his  scout*  into  the  woods,  to  seek  for  the  I  the  force*  that  were  to  undertake  it,  who  rc- 
theniselve*  undiscovered  from  the  enemy  ;  I  enemy,  and  four  of  our  Indian*  came  upon  Ijoicing,  naid,  they  had  rather  go  home  by 
finding  that  there  were  several  men  nt  work,  three  Frenchmen  undiscovered,  who  con- !  land  than  by  water,  provided  their  comman- 
and  having  informed  themselves  ns  much  a*  eluded  that  if  the  French  «hould  di*«over  J  der  would  go  with  them;  who,  to  try  their 
they  could,  the  enemy  being  on  the  other  side  them,  would  fire  at  them,  and  might  kill  one  t  fidelity,  naid,  he  was  grown  ancient  find 

more  of  them,  which    to  prevent,  fired  at  |  might    fail    them  ;  they   nil  naid    they  would 


of  tlie  river,  could  not  come  at  them,  return 
ed  back,  but  night  corning  on,  and  dark  wet 
weather,  with  bad  travelling,  wa*  obliged  to 
«top  in  the  wood-,  until  toward*  day  next 


the  French,  killed  one,  arid  took  -the  other  |  not  leave  him,  and  when  he  could  not  travel 
two  prisoner*  ;  and  it  happened  that  he  who  !  any  further,  they  would  carry  him.  Having 
wa»  killed  wa*  Slianelere,  the  chief  rrifin  '  done  what  tervice  they  could  at  and  about 


morning,  and  then  went  on  hoard;  soon  af-|  there.  The  name  day  they  mended  their  '  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  river,  resolved  on 
ter  the  major  ordered  all  the  vex*e|g  to  come'  whale. boat-,  and  the  shnllop  which  they  took,  their  intended  design  ;  and  the  next  rrKTiiing 
io  sail,  and  go  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  fitting  her  Ui  row  with  eight  oars,  that  she  having  but  little  wind,  came  all  to  nail,  the 
bem^  done,  it  wa*  not  long  before  the  major  might  be  helpful  to  their  prosecuting  their  in-  'wind  corning  against  them,  they  put  into 
and  hi*  force*  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the '  tended  design  against  the  enemy  in  their  re- 1  Miisbquash-Cove,  and  the  next  day,  the  »  md 
river,  the  French  firing  briskly  at  them,  but  turning  homeward.  Then  the  commander  still  being  against  them,  the  major  wiih  pad 
.lid  them  no  harm  ;  and  running  fiercely  up-  ordering  all  the  officer*  to  corne  together,  in-  :  of  hi*  force*  landed,  and  employed  lliem- 
on  the  enemy,  they  noon  fled  into  the  wood*,  formed  them  of  his  intention*,  and  ordered  'selve*  in  ranging  the  country  for  the  enemy. 
The  major  ordered  a  brisk  party  to  run  acros*  that  no  vr-Mtel*  nhould  depart  from  the  fleet,  j  but  to  no  purpo*e  ;  and  in  the  night,  the 
a  neck  to  cut  them  off  from  their  canoe*,  but  to  attend  the  motion*  of  their  corn- j  wind  carne  pretty  fair,  and  at  \'i  o'clock 
which  the  day  before  they  had  made  a  di*  rnodore,  as  formerly,  except  they  were  part- [they  came  to  null,  and  had  not  been  long  U;- 
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fore  they  spyed  three  sail  of  vessels;   expect- 
ing  them  to  he  French,  fitted  to  defend  them 


selves,  so  coming  near, 
found  them  to  be  a  man-of-war,  the  Province- 
Galley,  and  old  Mr.  Alden  in  a  sloop,  will 
more  forces,  Colonel  llathorne  commander 
Major  Church  went  aboard  the  commodore 
where  Colonel  llathorne  was,  who  gave  him 
an  account  of  his  commission  and  orders 
and  read  them  to  him.  Then  his  honor  tola 
Major  Church,  that  there  was  a  particular 
order  on  board  Captain  Southback  for  him, 
which  is  as  follows  :  — 

Boston,  September  9th,  1696. 


back  to  St.  John's.     Then  discoursing  with  I  though  it  proved  to  the   contrary;  so  shall 


SIR: 

His  Majesty's  ship  Orford  having  lately 
surprised  a  French  shallop,  with  twenty-three 
of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  fort  upon 
John's  river,  in  Nova-Scotia,  together  with 
Villeau,  their  captain,  Providence  seems  to 
encourage  the  forming  of  an  expedition  to 
attack  that  fort,  and  to  disreet  and  remove 
the  enemy  from  that  post,  which  is  the  chief 
source  from  whence  the  most  of  our  disas 
ters  do  issue,  and  also  to  favour  with  an  op 
portunity  for  gaining  out  of  their  hands  the 
ordnance,  artillery,  and  other  warlike  stores, 
and  provisions,  lately  supplied  to  them  from 
France,  for  erecting  a  new  fort  nenr  the 
river's  mouth,  whereby  they  will  be  greatly 
strengthened,  and  the  reducing  of  them  ren 
dered  more  difficult.  I  have  therefore  or 
dered  a  detachment  of  two  new  companies, 
consisting  of  about  an  hundred  men  to  join 
the  forces  now  with  you  for  that  expedition, 
and  have  commissioned  Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  Hathorne,  one  of  the  members  of  his 
Majesty's  council,  who 
that  river,  and  in  whose 
duct  I  repose  special  trust,  to  take  the  chief 
command  of  the  whole  during  that  service, 
being  well  assured  that  your  good  affections 
and  zeal  for  his  Majesty's  service  will  induce 
your  ready  compliance  and  assistance  there 
in,  which,  I  hope,  will  take  up  no  long  time, 
and  be  of  great  benefit  and  advantage  to 
these  his  Majesty's  territories,  if  it  please 
God  to  succeed  the  same.  Besides,  it  is  very 
probable  to  be  the  fairest  opportunity  that 
can  be  offered  unto  yourself  and  men,  of 
doing  execution  upon  the  Indian  enemy  and 
rebels,  who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  drawn  to  the  defence  of  that  fort.  I  have 
also  ordered  his  Majesty's  ship  Arundel,  and 
the  Province-Galley,  to  attend  this  service. 

Colonel  Hathorne  will  communicate  unto 
you  the  contents  of  his  commission  and  in 
structions  received  from  myself  for  this  ex 
pedition,  which  I  expect  and  order  that  your- 


Colonel  Hathorne,  gave  him  an  account  ol 
iled  them  ;  who  what  they  had  done  at  St.  John's,  viz.  that  as 
to  demolishing  the  new  fort  they  had  done  it, 
and  got  all  their  great  guns  and  stores  aboard 
their  vessels  ;  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  that 
the  waters  were  so  low  would  have  taken  the 
fort  up  the  river  also  before  he  came  away  ; 
told  him  also  that  one  of  the  prisoners  which 
he  had  taken  at  St.  John's,  upon  examina 
tion,  concerning  the  Indians  in  those  parts, 
told  him  it  was  as  hard  for  Vilboon,  their 
governor,  to  get  one  of  their  Indians  down 
to  the  water  side,  as  to  carry  one  of  those 
great  guns  upon  his  back  ;  and  that  they 
had  an  account  of  him  and  his  forces  coming 
to  those  parts  by  a  prisoner  out  of  Boston 
gaol  ;  also  told  his  honor,  that  if  they  went 
hack  it  would  wholly  disappoint  them  of  their 
doing  any  further  service,  which  was  that 
they  came  for  to  Penobscot,  and  places  ad 
jacent;  but  all  was  to  no  purpose,  his  honor 
:elling  the  major  that  he  must  attend  his  or- 
lers  then  received.  And  to  encourage  the 
officers  and  soldiers  told  them,  they  should 
:>e  wholly  at  the  major's  ordering  and  com- 
nand  in  the  whole  action  ;  and  to  be  short 
did  go  back,  and  the  event  may  be  seen  in 
Colonel  Hathorne's  Journal  of  the  said  ac- 
ion.  Only  I  must  observe  one  thing  by  the 
>vay  which  was,  that  when  they  drew  off  to 
come  down  the  river  again,  Colonel  Ilath- 
irne  came  off  and  left  the  major  behind  to 
see  that  all  the  forces  were  drawn  off;  and 
comin«r  down  the  river,  in  or  near  the  rear, 


s    acquainted  with 
courage   and  con- 


wind  up  with  a  just  hint  of  what  happened 
at  their  coming  home  to  Boston.  After  all 
their  hard  service  both  night  and  day,  the 
government  took  away  all  the  great  guns, 
and  warlike  stores,  and  gave  them  not  a 
penny  for  them,  except  it  was  some  powder, 
and  that  they  gave  what  they  pleased  for  ;  and 
besides  the  assembly  passed  a  vote  that  they 
should  have  but  half  pay  ;  but  his  honor  the 
lieutenant  governor  being  much  disturbed  at 
their  so  doing,  went  into  the  town-house, 
where  the  representatives  were  sitting,  and 
told  them,  except  thev  did  re-assume  that 
vote,  which  was  to  cut  Major  Church  and  his 
forces  off  their  half-pay,  they  should  sit  there 
till  the  next  spring.  Whereupon  it  was  re- 
assumed  ;  so  that  they  had  just  their  hare 
Wiiges.  But  as  yet  never  had  any  allowance 
for  the  great  guns  and  stores  ;  neither  has 
Major  Church  had  any  allowance  for  all  his 
travel  and  great  expenses  in  raising  the  suid 
forces  volunteers. 


THE  FIFTH    AND    LAST  EXPF.DITION    EAST. 

In  the  year  1703-4,  Major  Church  hud  an 
account  of  the  miserable  devastations  made 
on  Deerfield,  a  town  in  the  westward  parts  of 
this  province,  and  the  horrible  barbarities  and 
cruelties  exercised  on  those  poor  innocent 
people,  by  the  French  mid  Indians,  especially 
of  their  cruelties  towards  that  worthy  gentle 
woman  Mrs.  Williams,  and  several  others, 


in  the  night  heard  a  person  hallow,  not  know- 1  whom  they  marched  in  that  extreme  season  ; 


ing  at  first  but  it  might  be  a  snare  to  draw 
them  into ;  but  upon  consideration,  sent 
to  see  who  or  what  he  was,  found  him  to  be 
a  negro  man  belonging  to  Marblehead,  that 
lad  been  taken,  and  kept  a  prisoner  among 
.hem  for  some  time.  The  major  asked  him 
whether  he  could  give  any  account  of  the 
Indians  in  those  parts.  He  said,  yes,  they 
were  or  had  been  all  drawn  off  from  the  sea 
coast,  up  into  the  woods,  near  an  hundred 
miles,  having  had  an  account  by  a  prisoner 
out  of  Boston  gaol,  that  Major  Church  and 
liis  forces  were  coming  out  against  them  in 
four  brigantines,  and  four  sloops,  with 
twenty-four  pettiaugers,  meaning  whale- 
boats,  which  put  them  into  a  fright,  that  not 
withstanding  they  were  so  far  up  in  the 
woods,  were  afraid  to  make  fires  by  day,  lest 
he  and  his  forces  should  discover  the  smokes, 
and  in  the  night  lest  they  should  see  the  light. 
One  thing  more  I  would  just  give  a  hint  of, 
that  is,  how  the  French  in  the  eastward  parts 
were  much  surprised  at  the  motion  of  the 


self,  officers,   and  soldiers,  now   under 
yield  obedience  unto.     He  is  to  advise 


you, 
with 


yourself  and  others  in  all  weighty  attempts. 
Praying  for  a  blessing  from  Heaven  upon 
the  said  enterprise,  and  that  all  engaged  in 
the  same  may  be  under  the  special  protec 
tion  of  the  Almighty, 
I  am  your  lovin<i  friend, 

WILLIAM  STOUGHTON. 

The  Major  having  read  his  last  orders, 
and  considering  his  commission,  found  that 
he  was  obliged  to  attend  all  order;:,  was 
much  concerned  that  he  and  his  were  pre 
vented  in  their  intended  projection,  if  carried 


forcing  them  to  carry  great  loads,  and  \vheii 
any  of  them  by  their  hard  usage  could  not 
hear  with  it,  were  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
sokilled  in  cool  blood.  All  which,  with  some 
other  horrible  instances  done  by  those  bar 
barous  savages,  which  Major  Church  him 
self  was  an  eye-witness  to  in  his  former  tra 
vel  in  the  eastward  parts,  did  much  astonish 
him.  To  see  a  woman  that  those  barbarous 
savages  had  taken  and  killed,  exposed  in  a 
most  brutish  manner  (as  can  be  expressed) 
with  a  young  child  seized  fast  with  strings  to 
her  breast;  which  infant  had  no  apparent 
wound,  which  doubtless  was  left  alive  to  suck 
its  dead  mother's  breast,  and  so  miserably  to 
perish  and  die.  Also  to  see  other  poor  chil 
dren  hanging  upon  fences  dead,  of  either 
sex,  in  their  own  poor  rags,  not  worth  tbeii 
stripping  them  off,  in  scorn  and  derision. 
Another  instance  was,  of  a 
dier  who  was  found  at  Casco,  exposed  in  a 
shameful  and  barbarous  manner;  his  body 
being  staked  up,  his  bend  cut  off,  and  a 


whale-boats  ;  said,   there  was  no  abiding  for  hog's  head   set  in  the  room,  his  body   ripped 


them  in  that  country  ;  and  I  have  been  in 
formed  since,  that  soon  after  this  expedition, 
they  drew  off  from  St.  John's  fort  and  river. 
But  to  return  :  then  going  all  down  the  river, 
embarked  and  went  homeward  ;  only  by  the 
way,  candid  reader,  I  would  let  you  know  of 
two  things  that  proved  very  prejudicial  to 
Major  Church  and  his  forces.  The  first 
was,  that  the  government  should  miss  it  so 
much  as  to  send  any  prisoner  away  from 
Boston  before  the  expedition  was  over.  Se 
condly,  that  they  should  send  Colonel  Ha 
thorne  to  take  them  from  the  service  and 
business  they  went  to  do;  who,  with  submis 
sion,  doubtless  thought  they  did  for  the  best, 


straggling 


sol 


up,  and  his  heart  and  inwards  taken  out,  and 
hung  with  belts  of  their  own,  the  inwards  at 
the  side  of  his  body,  in  scorn  and  derision  of 
the  English  soldiers.  These  and  such  like 
barbarities  caused  Major  Church  to  express 
himself  to  this  purpose,  that  if  he  were  Com 
mander-in-chief  of  these  provinces,  he  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  those  barbarities  done  by 
the  barbarous  enemy,  by  making  it  his  whole 
business  to  fight  and  destroy  those  savages, 
as  thev  did  our  poor  neighbors  ;  which  doubt 
less  might  have  been  done  if  rightly  ma 
naged,  and  that  in  a  short  time.  So  that 
these,  with  the  late  inhumanities  done  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Deerfield,  made  such  an 
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impression  on  his  heart  as  cannot  well  be  ex 
pressed  ;  so  that  his  blood  boiled  within  him, 
making  such  impulses  on  his  mind,  that  he 
forgot  all  former  treatments,  which  were 
enough  to  hinder  any  man,  especially  the 
said  Major  Church,  from  doing  any  further 
service.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  having 
a  mind  to  take  some  satisfaction  on  the 
enemy,  his  heart  being  full,  took  his  horse 
and  went  from  his  own  habitation,  near 
seventy  miles,  to  wp.it  upon  his  excellency, 
and  offered  his  service  to  the  queen,  his  ex 
cellency,  and  the  conntry  ;  which  his  ex 
cellency  readily  accepted  of,  and  desired 
Major  Church  to  draw  a  scheme  for  the  ensu 
ing  action,  or  actions;  so  taking  leave  weut 
home,  and  drew  it;  which  is  as  follows  : 

Tiverton,  February  5,  1703-4. 
May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

According  to  your  request,  when  I  was  last 
with  yourself,  and  in  obedience  thereunto,  I 
present  you  with  these  following  lines,  that 
concern  the  preparation  for  next  spring's 
expedition  to  attack  the  enemy.  According 
»o  my  former  direction,  for  it  is  good  to  have 
a  full  stroke  at  them  first,  before  they  have 
opportunity  to  run  for  it ;  for  the  first  of  our 
action  will  be  our  opportunity  to  destroy  them, 
and  to  prevent  their  running  away,  in  way 
laying  every  passage  ;  and  make  them  know 
\ve  are  in  good  earnest,  and  so  we  being  in  a 
diligent  use  of  means,  we  may  hope  for  a 
Messing  from  the  Almighty,  and  that  He  will 
l>c  pleased  to  put  a  drtad  in  their  hearts,  that 
thrv  may  fall  before  us  and  perish.  For  my 
advice  is, 

I  st.  That  ten  or  twelve  hundred  good  able 
soldiers  well  equipped,  be  in  a  readiness  fit 
for  action,  by  the  first  of  April  at  farthest,  for 
then  will  be  the  time  to  be  upon  action. 

•2.llv.  That  five  and  forty,  or  fifty  good 
whale-boats  be  had  ready,  well  fitted,  with 
five  good  oars,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  good 
paddles  to  every  boat ;  and  upon  the  wale  of 
each  boat  five  pieces  of  strong  leather  be 
fastened  on  each  side,  to  slip  five  small  ash 
bars  through,  that  so,  whenever  they  land, 
the  men  may  step  overboard,  and  slip  in  said 
bars  across,  and  take  up  said  boat,  that  she 
may  not  be  hurt  against  the  rocks  ;  and  that 
two  suitable  brass  kettles  be  provided  to  be 
long  to  each  boat,  to  dress  the  men's  victuals 
in,  to  make  their  lives  comfortable. 

Silly.  That  four  or  five  hundred  pair  of 
good  Indian  shoes  be  made  readv,  fit  for  the 
service,  for  the  English  and  Indians,  that 
must  improve  the  whale-boats,  and  birch  ca 
noes,  for  they  will  be  very  proper  and  safe 
for  that  service  ;  and  let  there  hu  a  good  store 
of  cow-hides,  well  tanned,  for  a  supply  of 
fuch  shoes  ;  and  hemp  to  make  thread,  and 
wax,  to  mend  and  make  more  such  shoes 
when  wanted,  and  a  good  store  of  awls. 

4thly.  That  there  be  an  hundred  large 
hatchets,  or  light  axes,  made  pretty  broad, 
and  steeled  with  the  best  steel  that  can  be 
t;ot,  and  made  by  good  workmen,  that  mav 
cut  well  and  hold,  that  the  hemlock  knots 
may  not  break  or  turn  them,  to  widen  tiie 
landing  place  up  the  falls,  for  it  may  happen 
that  we  may  get  up  with  some  of  our  whale- 
boats  to  their  falls  or  head- quarters. 

Sthly.  That  there  be  a  suitable  quantity 
of  small  bags,  or  wallets  provided,  that  every! 


man  that  wants  may  have  one,  to  put  up 
his  bullets  in,  of  such  u  size  as  will  fit  his 
gun,  and  not  be  served  as  at  Casco.  That 
every  man's  bag  be  so  marked  that  he  may 
not  change  it :  for  if  so,  it  will  make  a  great 
confusion  in  action  ;  that  every  man's  store 
of  ball  be  weighed  to  him,  that  so  he  may  be 
accountable,  and  may  not  squander  it  away  ; 
and  also  his  store  of  powder,  that  so  he  may 
try  his  powder  and  gun  before  action.  And 
that  every  particular  company  may  have  a 
barrel  of  powder  to  themselves,  and  so 
marked  that  it  may  by  no  means  be  chano-ed  ; 
that  men  may  know  beforehand,  and  may 
not  be  cheated  out  of  their  lives,  by  having 
bad  powder,  or  not  knowing  how  to  use  it : 
and  this  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  the 
action. 

6thly.  That  Colonel  John  Gorhani,  if  he 
may  be  prevailed  with,  may  be  concerned  in 
the  management  of  the  whale-boats,  he  hav 
ing  been  formerly  concerned  in  the  eastern 
parts,  and  experienced  in  that  affair.  And 
whale-men  then  will  be  very  serviceable  in 
this  expedition,  which  having  a  promise  made 
to  them,  that  they  shall  be  released  in  good 
season,  to  go  home  u  whaling  in  the  fall, 
your  excellency  will  have  men  enough. 

7thly.  That  there  may  be  raised  for  this 
service  three  hundred  Indians  at  least,  and 
more  if  they  may  be  had  ;  for  I  know  cer 
tainly  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  they  ex 
ceed  most  of  our  English  in  hunting  and 
skulking  in  the  woods,  being  always  used  to 
it ;  and  it  must  be  practised  if  ever  we  intend 
to  destroy  those  Indian  enemies. 

Stilly.  That  the  soldiers  already  out  east 
ward  in  the  service,  men  of  known  judgment, 
may  take  a  survey  of  them  and  their  arms  ; 
ind  see  if  their  arms  be  good,  and  that  they 
know  how  to  use  them,  in  shooting  right  at 
a  mark  ;  and  that  they  be  men  of  good  rea 
son  and  sense,  to  know  how  to  manage  them 
selves  in  so  difficult  a  piece  of  service,  as 
this  Indian  hunting  is;  for  bad  men  are  but 
a  clog  and  hindrance  to  an  army,  being  a 
trouble  and  vexation  to  good  commanders, 
ind  so  many  mouths  to  derour  the  country's 
provision,  and  a  hindrance  to  all  good  ac 
tion. 

9thly.  That  special  care  be  had  in  taking 
up  the  whale-boats,  that  they  be  good  and  fit 
tor  that  service  ;  so  that  the  country  be  not 
cheated,  as  formerly,  in  having  rotten  boats; 
ind  as  much  care  that  the  owners  may  have 
good  satisfaction  for  them. 

lOthly.  That  the  tenders  or  transports, 
vessels  to  be  improved  in  this  action,  be  good 
ecked  vessels,  not  too  big,  because  of  going 
ip  several  rivers ;  having  four  or  six  small 
guns  a  piece  for  defence,  and  the  fewer  men 
will  defend  them.  And  there  are  enough 
such  vessels  to  lie  had. 

llthly.  To  conclude  all,  if  your  excel 
lency  will  be  pleased  to  make  yourself  great, 
and  us  a  happy  people,  as  to  the  destroying 
of  our  enemies,  and  easing  of  our  taxes,  &.c. 
be  pleased  to  draw  forth  all  those  forces  now 
in  pay  in  all  the  eastward  parts,  both  at  Saco 
and  Caseo-Bay  ;  for  those  two  trading  houses 
never  did  any  good,  nor  ever  will,  and  are 
not  worthy  the  name  of  Queen's  forts;  and 
the  first  building  of  them  bad  no  other  effect, 
but  to  lay  us  under  tribute  to  that  wretched 
pagan  crew  ;  and  I  hope  never  will  be  wanted 
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for  that  they  were  first  built  for :  but  sure  it 
is,  they  are  very  serviceable  to  them,  for  they 
get  many  a  good  advantage  of  us  to  destroy 
our  men,  and  laugh  at  us  for  our  folly,  that 
we  should  be  at  go  much  cost  and  trouble  to 
do  a  thing  that  does  us  so  much  harm,  and 
no  manner  of  good.  But  to  the  contrary, 
when  they  see  all  our  forces  drawn  forth,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  them,  they  will  think  that 
we  begin  to  be  roused  up,  and  to  be  awake, 
and  will  riot  be  satisfied  with  what  they  have 
pleased  to  leave  us,  but  are  resolved  to  retake 
from  them,  that  they  took  formerly  from  us, 
and  drive  them  out  of  their  country  also. 
The  which  being  done,  then  to  build  a  fort 
at  a  suitable  time,  and  in  a  convenient  place  ; 
and  it  will  be  very  honorable  to  your  ex 
cellency,  and  of  great  service  to  her  majesty, 
and  to  the  enlargement  of  her  majesty's 
government ;  (the  place  meant  being  at  Port- 
t<oyal.) 

12thly.  That  the  objection  made  against 
draw  ing  off  the  forces  in  the  eastward  parts 
will  be  no  damage  to  the  inhabitants;  for 
former  experience  teacheth  us,  that  so  soon 
as  drawn  into  their  country,  they  will  pre 
sently  forsake  onrs  to  take  care  of  their  own. 
And  that  there  be  no  failure  in  making  pre 
paration  of  these  things  aforementioned,  for 
many  times  ihe  want  of  small  things  pre 
vents  the  completing  of  great  actions  ;  and 
that  every  thing  be  in  readiness  before  the 
forces  be  raised,  to  prevent  charges,  and  the 
enemy  having  intelligence.  And  that  the 
general  court  be  moved  to  make  suitable  acts, 
for  the  encouraging  both  English  and  In 
dians  ;  that  so  men  of  business  may  freely 
offer  estates  and  concerns  to  servetbe  public. 

Thus  hoping  what  I  have  taken  the  pains 
to  write  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  and 
good  affection,  will  be  well  accepted,  I 
make  bold  to  subscribe,  as  I  am,  your  ex 
cellency's  most  devoted  humble  servant, 
BENJAMIN  CHURCH. 

Then  returning  to  his  excellency  presented 
the  said  scheme,  which  his  excellency  ap 
proved  of,  and  returned  it  again  to  Major 
Church,  and  desired  him  to  see  that  every 
thing  was  provided,  telling  him  that  he  should 
ave  an  order  from  the  commissary  general 
to  proceed.  Then  returned  home  and  made 
it  his  whole  business  to  provide  oars  and  pad- 
lies,  and  a  vessel  to  carry  them  round  ;  and 
then  returned  again  to  his  excellency,  who 
gave  him  a  commmission.  Which  is  as 
follows : 

Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  Captain  General  and 
Governor -in- Chief  in  and  over  her  Majes 
ty's  Provinces  of  the  Massachusetts- Bay 
and  New- Hampshire,  in  New-England,  in 
America,  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same. 

To  Benjamin  Church,  Esq.,  Greeting  : 

By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority,  in 
and  by  her  majesty's  royal  commission,  to 
me  granted,  I  do  bv  these  presents,  reposing 
special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  loyalty, 
:ourage,  and  good  conduct,  constitute  and 
ippoint  von  to  be  colonel  of  all  the  forces 
raised,  and  to  be  raised  for  her  majesty's  ser- 
ice,  against  tfie  French  and  Indian  enemy 
ind  rebels,  that  shall  be  improved  in  the  ser 
vice  to  the  eastward  of  Casco-Bay  :  and  to 
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be  captain  of  the  first  company  of  the  said 
forci-s.  You  are  therefore  carefully  ami  dili 
gently  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  colonel  and 
captain,  by  leading,  ordering,  and  exercising 
the  said  company  and  regiment  in  arms,  both 
inferior  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  to  keep 
them  in  uood  order  and  discipline.  Hereby 
commanding  them  to  obey  you  as  their  col 
onel  and  captain  ;  and  with  them  to  do  and 
execute  all  acts  of  hostility  against  the  said 
enemy  and  rebels.  And  you  are  to  observe 
and  follow  such  orders  and  directions  as  yon 
shall  receive  from  myself,  or  other  your  su 
perior  officer,  according  to  the  rules  and  dis 
cipline  of  war,  pursuant  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  you.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at 
arms,  at  Boston,  the  18th  day  of  March,  in 
the  third  year  of  her  majesty's  reign.  Anno 
Dom.  1703-4. 

J.  DUDLEY. 
By  his  Excellency's  command, 

ISAAC   ADDINGTON,  Secretary. 

Colonel  Church  no  sooner  received  his 
commission,  but  proceeded  to  the  raising 
of  volunteers,  by  going  into  every  town 
within  the  three  counties,  which  were  for 
merly  Plymouth  government ;  advising  with 
the  chief  officer  of  each  company,  to  call 
his  company  together,  that  so  he  might  have 
the  better  opportunity  to  discourse  and  en 
courage  them  to  serve  their  queen  and  coun 
try  ;  treating  them  with  drink  convenient, 
told  them  he  did  not  doubt  but  with  God's 
blessing  to  bring  them  all  home  again.  All 
which,  with  many  other  arguments,  animated 
their  hearts  to  do  service,  so  that  Colonel 
Church  enlisted  out  of  some  companies  near 
twenty  men,  and  others  fifteen.  He  having 
raised  a  sufficient  number  of  English  soldiers, 
proceeded  to  the  enlisting  of  Indians  in  all 
those  parts  where  they  dwelt,  which  was  a 
great  fatigue  and  expense  ;  being  a  people 
that  need  much  treating,  especially  with 
drink.  Having  enlisted  the  most  of  his  sol 
diers  in  those  parts,  who  daily  lay  upon  him, 
was  not  less  than  51.  per  day  expenses,  some 
days,  in  victuals  and  drink  ;  who  doubtless 
thought,  especially  the  English,  that  the 
country  won  Id  have  reimbursed  it  again,  other 
wise  they  would  hardly  have  accepted  it  ol 
him.  Colonel  Church's  soldiers  both  Eng 
lish  and  Indians  in  those  parts  being  raised, 
inarched  them  all  down  to  Nantasket,  ac 
cording  to  his  excellency's  directions  ;  where 
being  come,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
commissioned  to  be  commanders  of  each 
particular  company,  viz.  Lieutenant  Colone 
Gorham,  Captains  John  Brown,  Constant 
Church,  James  Cole,  John  Dyer,  John  Cook 
Caleb  Williamson,  and  Edward  Church,  o 
the  forces  raised  by  Colonel  Church,  each 
company  being  filled  up  with  English  anc 
Indians  as  they  agreed  among  themselves 
and  by  the  colonel's  directions ;  Captaii 
Lamb,  and  Captain  Mirick's  company,  who 
were  raised  by  his  excellency's  direction 
were  ordered  to  join  those  aforesaid,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Church.  Matter: 
being  brought  thus  far  on,  Colonel  Churcl 
waited  upon  his  excellency  at  Boston  to 
know  his  pleasure,  what  further  measures 
were  to  be  taken  ;  and  did  humbly  move 
that  they  might  have  liberty  in  their  instruc 
tions  to  make  an  attack  upon  Port-Royal  ; 


being  very  well  satisfied  in  his  opinion,  that 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  with  what  forces 
they  had  or  should  have  ;  and  whale-boats 
so  well  fitted  with  oars  and  paddles,  as  they 
had  with  them  might  be  sufficient  to  have 
taken  it.  His  excellency,  looking  upon 
Colonel  Church,  replied,  he  could  not  admit 
)f  that,  by  reason  lie  had  by  the  advice  of 
icr  majesty's  council,  writ  to  her  majesty 
ibout  the  taking  of  Port-Royal  fort,  and  how 
it  should  be  disposed  of  when  taken.  How 
ever  Colonel  Church  proceeding  to  get  every 
thing  ready  forthe  forces  down  at  Nantasket, 
which  was  the  place  of  parade.  He  hap 
pening  one  day  to  be  at  Captain  Belcher's, 
where  his  excellency  happened  to  come ; 
who  was  pleased  to  order  Colonel  Church  to 
put  on  his  sword,  and  walk  with  him  up  the 
common,  which  he  readily  complied  with. 
Where  being  come  he  saw  two  mortar  pieces 
with  shells,  and  an  engineer  trying  with 
them  to  throw  a  shell  from  them  to  any  spot 
of  ground  where  he  said  it  should  fall. 
Which,  when  Colonel  Church  had  seen  done, 
ijave  him  great  encouragement  and  hopes 
;hat  it  would  promote  their  going  to  Port- 
Royal,  which  he  had  solicited  for  ;  and  re 
turning  from  thence,  after  they  had  seen 
them  tried  by  the  said  engineer,  and  per 
forming  what  was  proposed,  coming  near  to 
Captain  William  Clark's  house,  over  against 
the  horse-shoe,  his  excellency  was  invited  by 
Captain  Clark  to  walk  over  and  take  a  glass 
of  wine  ;  which  he  was  pleased  to  accept  of, 
and  took  Colonel  Church  with  him  ;  arid  in 
the  time  they  were  taking  a  glass  of  wine, 
Colonel  Church  once  more  presumed  to  say 
to  his  excellency,  "  Sir,  I  hope  that  now  we 
shall  go  to  Port-Royal  in  order  to  take  it  ; 
those  mortars  being  very  suitable  for  such  an 
enterprise."  His  excellency  was  pleased  to 
reply  :  "  Colonel  Church  yon  must  say  no 
more  of  that  matter,  for  the  letter  I  told  you 
of  I  writ  by  the  advice  of  her  majesty's 
council,  now  lies  at  home  on  the  board  be 
fore  the  lords  commissioners  of  her  majesty's 
foreign  plantations."  After  some  days  every 
thing  being  ready  to  embark,  Colonel  Church 
received  his  instructions,  which  are  as  fol 
lows  : — 

By  his  Excellency  Joseph  Dudley,  Esq., 
Captain- General  and  Governor-in-Chief 
in  and  over  her  Majesty's  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts-Day,  fyc.,  in  New  England, 
and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  same. 

Instructions  for  Colonel  Benjamin    Church, 
in  the  present  Expedition. 

In  pursuance  of  the  commission  given  you 
to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  land  and 
sea  forces  by  me  raised,  equipped,  and  set 
forth  on  her  majesty's  service,  against  her 
open  declared  enemies  the  French  and  In 
dian  rebels,  you  are  to  observe  the  following 
instructions : 

First,  you  are  to  take  care,  that  the  duties 
of  religion  be  attended  on  board  the  several 
vessels,  and  in  the  several  companies  under 
your  command,  by  daily  prayers  unto  God, 
and  reading  his  holy  word  ;  and  that  the 
Lord's  clay  be  observed  and  duly  sanctified 
to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  and  necessity  of  the  service 
cau  admit,  that  so  you  may  have  the  presence 


of  God  with,  and  obtain  his  blessing  on  your 
undertaking. 

You  are  to  take  care  that  your  soldiers 
have  their  due  allowance  of  provisions  ami 
other  necessaries;  that  their  arms  be  well 
fixed,  and  kept  fit  for  service,  and  that  they 
he  furnished  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  pow 
der  and  ball,  and  be  always  in  readiness  to 
pass  upon  duty. 

That  good  order  and  discipline  be  main 
tained  ;  and  all  disorders,  drunkenness,  pro 
fane  swearing,  cursing,  omission  or  neglect 
of  duty,  disobedience  to  officers,  mutiny, 
desertion  and  sedition  be  duly  punished  ac 
cording  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  ;  the 
which  you  are  once  a  month,  or  oflencr,  to 
cause  to  be  published  and  made  known  to 
your  officers  and  soldiers  for  their  observance 
and  direction  in  their  duty.  Let  notorious 
and  capital  offenders  be  sent  away  to  the 
next  garrisons,  there  to  be  imprisoned  until 
they  can  be  proceeded  with. 

Let  the  sick  and  wounded  be  carefully 
looked  after,  and  accommodated  after  the 
best  manner  your  circumstances  will  admit 
of,  and  be  sent  either  to  Casco-Fort,  or  to 
Mr.  Peperel's  at  Kittery,  which  may  be 
easiest,  so  soon  as  you  can. 

You  are  forthwith  to  send  away  the  forces 
and  stores  by  the  transports,  with  the  whale- 
boats  to  Piscataqua,  on  Kittery  side,  there  to 
attend  your  coming  ;  whither  you  are  to  fol 
low  them  with  all  expedition. 

You  are  to  embark  in  the  Province-Galley, 
Captain  Southback,  commander,  and  let 
Lietenant  Colonel  Gorham  go  cm  board  Cap 
tain  Gallop;  who  are  both  directed  to  attend 
your  motion  on  the  French  side,  after  which 
they  are  to  return.  Let  the  commanders  of 
all  the  store  sloops  and  transports  know  that 
they  sail,  anchor,  and  serve  at  your  direc 
tion. 

When  you  sail  from  Piscataqua,  keep  at 
.such  distance  off  the  shore,  that  you  be  not 
observed  by  the  enemy  to  alarm  them.  Stop  at 
Montinicus,  and  ther  embark  the  forces  in  the 
whale-boats  for  the  main,  to  range  that  part  of 
the  country,  in  search  of  the  enemy,  10  Mount- 
Desart,  sending  the  vessels  to  meet  you  there  ; 
and  after  having  refreshed  and  recruited  your 
soldiers,  proceed  to  Machias.and  from  thence 
to  Passamequado  ;  and  having  effected  what 
spoils  you  possibly  may  upon  the  enemy  in 
those  parts,  embark  on  your  vessels  for  Me- 
nis  und  Signecto,  to  Port-Hoval  Gut  ;  and 
use  all  possible  methods  for  the  burning  and 
destroying  of  the  enemy's  houses,  and  break 
ing  the  dams  of  their  corn  grounds  in  the 
said  several  places,  and  make  what  other 
spoils  you  can  upon  them,  and  bring  away 
the  prisoners.  In  your  return  call  at  Penob- 
scot,  and  do  what  you  can  there,  and  so  pro 
ceed  westward. 

This  will  probably  employ  you  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  when  you  will  draw  together 
again,  and  by  the  latter  end  of  June  con 
sider  whether  you  can  march  to  Norrigwack, 
or  other  parts  of  their  planting,  to  destroy 
their  corn  and  settlements,  and  keep  the  ex 
pedition  on  foot  until  the  middle  of  August 
next. 

Notwithstanding  the  particularity  of  the 
aforegoing  instructions,  I  lay  you  under  no 
restraint,  because  I  arn  well  assured  of  your 
courage,  care,  caution,  and  industry  ;  but 
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refer  you  to  your  own  resolves,  by  the  ad 
vice  of  your  commission  officers,  not  under 
the  degree  of  captains,  and  the  sea  coin- 
mission  captains  (whom  you  will,  as  often  as 
you  can,  iidvise  with)  according  to  the  intel 
ligence  you  may  receive,  or  as  you  may  find 
needful  upon  the  spot. 

You  are  by  every  opportunity,  and  once  a 
week  certainly,  by  some  means,  either  by 
Casco,  Pisr.ataqua,  or  otherwise  to  acquaint 
me  of  your  proceedings  and  all  occurrences, 
and  what  may  be  further  necessary  for  the 
service.  And  to  observe  such  further  and 
other  instructions  as  you  shall  receive  from 
myself. 

As  often  as  you  may,  advise  with  Captain 
Smith  and  Captain  Rogers,  commanders  of 
her  majesty's  ships. 

Let  your  minister,  comissary,  and  sur 
geons  be  treated  with  just  respects.  I  pray 
to  God  to  preserve,  prosper,  and  succeed 
you. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Boston,  the  fourtli 
dav  of  May,  1704. 

J.  DUDLEY. 

Pursuant  to  his  instructions  he  sent  away 
liis  transports  and  forces  to  Piscataqua,  but 
was  obliged  himself  to  wait  upon  his  excel 
lency  by  land  to  Piscataqua,  in  order  to  raise 
more  forces  in  tl\e  way  thither;  and  did  raise 
a  company  under  the  command  of  Captain 
H.irridon ;  taking  care  also  to  provide  a 
pilot  for  them  in  the  bay  of  Futidy  ;  Colo 
nel  Church  being  directed  to  one  Fellows, 
whom  he  met  with  at  Ipswich.  And  going 
trow  thence  to  Piscataqua  with  his  excel 
lency,  was  there  met  by  that  worthy  gentle- 
in. in  Major  Winthrop  Hilton,  who  was  very 
lid'ifui  to  him  in  the  whole  expedition,  whose 
name  and  memory  ou^lit  not  to  be  forgot. 
Being  ready  to  embark  from  Piscataqua, 
Colonel  Church  requested  the  commanders 
of  her  majesty's  ships,  Captain  Smith  and 
Captain  Rogers  to  tarry  at  1'iscataqiia  a  fort 
night,  that  so  they  mi<;ht  not  he  discovered 
by  the  enemy  before  he  had  done  some  spoil 
upon  them.  Then  moving  in  their  trans 
ports,  as  directed,  got  safe  into  Montinicus, 
undiscovered  by  the  enemy.  Next  morning 
early,  titled  out  two  whale-boats  with  men, 
Captain  John  Cuoke  in  one,  and  Captain 
Constant  Church  in  the  other ;  and  sent 
them  to  Green-Island,  upon  a  discovery ; 
and  corning  there  they  parted,  one  went  to 
one  part,  and  the  other  to  the  other  part, 
that  so  they  might  not  miss  of  what  could  be 
discovered;  where  they  met  with  old  Lafaure 
with  his  two  sons  Thomas  and  Timothy,  and 
a  Canada  Indian.  The  enemy  seeing  that 
they  were  discovered,  threw  down  their  ducks 
and  eggs,  having  a  considerable  quantity  of 
each,  and  ran  to  their  canoes,  getting  into 
them,  stood  directly  for  the  Main;  looking 
behind  them,  perceived  the  whale-boats  to 
gain  so  fast  upon  them,  clapt  side  by  side, 
and  all  four  got  into  one  canoe,  which  proved 
of  little  advantage  to  them,  for  the  whale-boats 
gained  so  much  upon  them,  and  got  so  near 
that  Captain  Cook,  firing  at  the  steerVman, 
the  Indian,  and  happened  to  graze  his  skull, 
and  quite  spoiled  his  paddling:  upon  winch 
old  Lafaure  and  sons,  seeing  their  compa 
nion's  condition,  soon  begged  for  quarter, 
and  had  it  granted.  The  two  captains  with 


their  success  presently  returned  to  their  com- 1  took  them  on  board  the  boats,  and  returued 
mander,  taking  care  that  their  captives  should  'to  their  transports  ;  and  ordering  provisions 
not  discourse  together  before  they  were  ex-  to  be  put  into  every  man's  knapsack  for  six 
am i ned  ;  when  brought  to  Colonel  Church,  or  eight  days  ;  so  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
he  ordered  them  to  be  apart,  and  first  pro-  left  their  transports,  with  orders  how  they 
ceeded  to  examine  old  Lafaure,  whom  he  should  act;  and  went  directly  for  the  main 


found  to  be  very  surly  and  cross,  so  that  he 
could  gain  no  manner  of  intelligence  by 
him  ;  upon  which  the  commander  was  re 
solved  to  put  in  practice  what  hs  had  for 
merly  done  at  Senecto  ;  ordering  the  Indians 
to  make  two  large  heaps  of  dry  wood,  at  some 
distance  one  from  the  other,  and  to  set  a  large 
stake  in  the  ground,  close  to  each  heap;  then 
ordered  the  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Timothy, 
to  be  brought,  and  to  be  bound  to  the  stakes; 
also  ordering  his  Indians  to  paint  themselves 
with  colours,  which  they  had  brought  for  that 
use.  Then  the  colonel  proceeded  to  exam 
ine  first  Timothy  ;  and  told  him,  he  had  ex- 


land  of  Penobscot,  and  mouth  of  that  river, 
with  their  pilots  Tom  and  Timothy,  who 
carried  them  directly  to  every  place  and  ha 
bitation,  both  of  French  and  Indian  therea 
bouts,  with  the  assistance  of  one  De  Young, 
whom  they  carried  out  of  Boston  gaol  for  the 
same  purpose,  who  was  very  serviceable  to 
them,  lit  inir  there  we  killed  and  took  every 
one,  both  French  and  Indians,  not  knowing 
that  any  one  did  escape  in  all  Penobscot ; 
among  those  that  were  taken  was  St.  Cas- 
teen's  daughter,  who  said  that  her  husband 
was  gone  to  France,  to  her  father  Monsieur 
Casteen.  She  having  herchildren  with  her,  the 


amined  his  father  already;  and  that  if  he  i  commander  was  very  kind  to  her  and  them, 
told  him  the  truth  he  would  save  his  life,  and  I  All  the  prisoners  that  were  then  taken,  held 
take  him  into  his  service  ;  and  that  he  should  [to  one  story  in  general,  which  they  had  from 
have  good  pay  and  live  well.  He  answered, .  Lalanre's  sons;  that  there  were  no  more 
that  he  would  tell  him  the  truth  ;  and  gave  |  Indians  thereabouts,  but  enough  of  them  at 
dim  an  account  of  every  thing  he  knew  ;  j  Passamequuilo  ;  upon  which  they  soon  re- 
wliich  was  all  minuted  down  :  he  being  asked  turned  to  their  transports  with  their  prisoners 


whether  his  brother  Thomas  did   not   know 
more  than  he?    His  answer  was,  yes,  for  his 


and  plunder.     The  commander  giving  order 


immediately  for  the  soldiers  in  the  whale- 
brother  Thomas  had  a  commission  sent  him  '  boats  to  have  a  recruit  of  provisions  for  a 
from  the  governor  of  Canada,  to  comand  a  I  further  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  giving  orders 
company  of  Indians,  who  were  gathered  j  to  the  transports  to  stay  a  few  days  more 
together  at  a  place  where  some  French  gen-  there,  and  then  go  to  Mount-Desalt  (and 


tlemen  latelv  arrived  from  Canada,  who  were 
officers  to  command  the   rest  that  were  to  go 


there   to  stay   for  her   majesty's  ships,  who 
were  directed  to  come   thither)  and  there   to 


westward  to  fight  the  English,  and  that  there  wait  his  further  order.  Then  Colonel  Church 
was  sent  to  his  father  and    brother  Tom,  a 'with   his    forces   immediately   embarked  on 


considerable  quantity  of  flour,  fruit,  ammu 
nition  and  stores,  for  the  supply  of  the  said 
army.  He  being  asked,  whether  he  could 
pilot  our  forces  to  them  ?  Said  no  ;  but  his 
brother  Tom  could,  for  he  had  hid  it,  and 
that  he  was  not  then  with  him.  The  colonel 


board  their  whale-boats,  and  proceeded  to 
scour  the  coast,  and  to  try  if  they  could  dis 
cover  any  of  the  enemy  coming  from  Passa- 
mequado;  making  their  stops  in  the  day 
time  at  all  the  points  and  where  they  were 
certain  the  enemy  would  land,  or  come  by 


asked  him,  what  gentlemen  those  were  that!  with  their  canoes,  and  at  night  to  their  pad- 
came  from  Canada?     He  answered  Monsieur  dies.      Then  coming   near  where  the  vessels 


Gourdan,  and  Mr.  Sharkee.  Being  asked 
where  they  were?  Answered  at  Pnssame- 
quado,  building  a  fort  there.  Being  also 


were  ordered  to  corne,  having  made  no  dis 
covery  of  the  enemy,  went  directly  to  Mount 
Desart,  where  the  transports  were  just  come; 
and  taking  some  provisions  for  his  soldiers, 


asked,  what  number  of  Indians  and  French 

there  were  at  Penobscot?  He  answered,  |  gave  direction  for  the  ships  and  transports  in 
there  were  several  families,  but.  they  lived  six  days  to  come  directly  to  Passamequado, 
scattering.  Asked  him  further,  if  he  would  |  where  they  should  find  him  and  his  forces, 
pilot  our  forces  thither?  answered,  he  would  Then  immediately  moved  away  in  the  whale- 
if  the  commander  would  not  let  the  savages  bouts," find  made  diligent  search  along  shore, 
roast  him.  Upon  which  the  colonel  ordered  ins  formerly,  inspecting  all  places  where  the 
him  to  be  loosed  from  the  stake,  and  took  j  enemy  was  likely  to  lurk:  particularly  at 
him  by  the  hand,  told  him,  he  would  be  as  I  Machine;  but  found  neither  fires  nor  trucks, 
kind  to  him  as  his  own  father;  at  which  he  Coming  afterwards  to  the  west  harbour  nt 
seemed  to  be  very  thankful.  And  then  the  Passameqnado,  where  they  entered  upon 
colonel  proceeded  to  examine  his  brother  |  action  ;  an  account  whereof  Colonel  ChurcU 
Tom,  and  told  him  that  he  had  examined  his  j  did  communicate  to  his  excellency,  being  as 
father  and  brother,  and  that  his  brother  had  i  followeth  : 
told  him  every  tittle  he  knew,  and  that  he 
knew  more  than  his  brother  Timothy  did  ; 
and  that  if  he  would  be  ingenuous  and  con-, 

fess  all  he  knew,  he  should  fare  as  well  as  i  9th,  with  the  two  enclosed  informations,  that 
his  brother  ;  but  if  not,  the  savnges  should  concern  mv  actions  at  Passamequado,  which 
roast  him.  Whereupon  he  solemnly  pro-  I  will  give  a  ju.-t  and  true  account  of  as  near 
mised  that  he  would,  and  that  he  would  pilot*  as  possibly  1  can,  viz.  on  the  7th  of  June  last, 
him  to  every  thing  he  knew,  to  the  value  of  I  1704.  In  the  evening  we  entered  in  nt  the 
a  knife  and  sheath  (which  with  doubt  he,  westward  harbour  at  said  Piissiimcqiitido  ; 
did.)  Then  the  colonel  immediately  jrave  coming  up  said  harbour  to  an  island,  where 
iirders  for  the  whale-boats  to  be  ready,  and  landing,  we  came  to  a  French  house,  iiuJ 
went  directly  over  where  the  said  goods  and  took  a  French  woman  and  children  ;  the  wn- 
stores  were,  and  found  them  as  informed, ;  man  upon  her  examination  said,  her  hus- 


May  it  please  your  Excellency, 
I  received  yours   of  this  instant,   October 
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band  was  abroad  fishing.  I  asked  her  whether,  their  hatchets,  and  not  fire  a  (jun.  This  or- 
there  were  any  Indians  thereabouts.  She  der  I  always  gave  at  landing,  telling  them 
said  yes,  there  were  a  great  many,  and  MT-  the  inconveniency  of  firing,  in  that  it  might 


eral  on  that  island.  I  asked  her  whether 
she  could  pilot  me  to  them.  Said  no,  they 
hid  in  the  woods.  I  asked  her  when  she  saw 
them.  Answered,  just  now,  or  a  little  while 
since.  I  asked  her  whether  she  knew  where 


they  had  laid  the  canoes.     She  answered,  no,  after,    and 
they  carried  their  canoes  in  the  woods   with  give    them 
them.     We  then  hastened  away  along  shore, 
seizing  what  prisoners  we  could,  taking  old 
Lotriel  and  his  family. 


be,  first,  dangerous  to  themselves,  they  being 
many  of  them  young  soldiers,  as  I  had 
some  time  observed  that  one  or  two  guns 
being  fired,  many  others  would  fire,  at 
they  knew  not  what,  as  happened  presently 


it   would  alarm 
opportunity    to 


the   enemy,  and 
make    their    es- 


This  intelligence  caused  me  to  leave  Col 
onel  Gorham,  and  a  considerable  part  of  my 
men  and  boats  with  him,  at  that  island,  partly 
to  guard  and  secure  those  prisoners,  being  sen 
sible  it  would  be  a  great  trouble  to  have  them 
to  secure  and  guard  at  our  next  landing, 
where  I  did  really  expect,  and  hoped  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  fight  our  Indian  enemies; 
for  all  our  French  prisoners  that  we  had 
taken  at  Penobscot,  and  alongshore,  had  in 
formed  us,  that  when  we  came  to  the  place 
where  these  Canada  gentlemen  lived,  we 
should  certainly  meet  with  the  savages  to 
fight  us,  those  being  the  only  men  that  set 
the  Indians  against  us,  or  upon  us,  and  were 
newly  come  from  Canada,  to  manage  the 
war  against  us,  (pleading  in  this  account  and 
information  their  own  innocency)  and  partly 
in  hopes  that  he,  the  said  Colonel  Gorham, 
would  have  a  good  opportunity  in  the  morn 
ing  to  destroy  some  of  those  our  enemies, 
(we  were  informed  by  the  said  French  woman 
as  above,)  with  the  use  of  his  boats,  as  1  had 
given  direction.  Ordering  also  Major  Hilton 
to  pass  over  to  the  next  island,  that  lay  east 
of  us,  with  a  small  party  of  men  and  boats, 
to  surprise  and  destroy  any  of  the  enemy 
that  in  their  canoes  might  go  here  and  there, 
from  any  place,  to  make  their  flight  from  us, 
and,  as  he  had  opportunity,  to  take  any 
French  prisoners.  We  then  immediately 
moved  up  the  river,  in  the  dark  night,  through 
great  difficulties,  by  reason  of  the  eddies  and 
whirlpools,  made  with  the  fierceness  of  the 
current.  And  here  it  may  be  hinted,  that 
we  had  information  that  Lotriel  had  lost  part 
of  his  family  passing  over  to  the  next  island, 
falling  into  one  of  those  eddies  were  drowned, 
which  the  two  pilots  told  to  discourage  me. 
But  I  said  nothing  of  that  nature  shall  do  it ; 
for  I  was  resolved  to  venture  up,  and  there 
fore,  forthwith  paddling  our  boats  as  pri 
vately  as  we  could,  and  with  as  much  ex 
pedition  as  we  could  make  with  our  paddles, 
and  the  help  of  a  strong  tide,  we  came  up 
to  Monsieur  Gourdan's  H  little  before  day  ; 
where  taking  notice  of  the  shore,  and  finding 
it  somewhat  open  and  clear,  I  ordered  Cap 
tain  Mirick  and  Captain  Cole,  having  Eng 
lish  companies,  to  tarry  with  several  of  the 
boats  to  be  ready,  that  if  any  of  the  enemy 
should  come  down  out  of  the  brush  into  the 
bay,  (it  being  very  broad  in  that  place)  with 
their  canoes,  they  might  take  and  destroy 
them  ;  ordering  the  remainder  of  the  army 
being  landed,  with  myself  and  the  other 
officers,  to  march  up  into  the  woods,  with  a 
wide  front,  and  to  keep  at  a  considerable 
distance,  for  that  if  they  should  run  in  heaps 
the  enemy  would  have  the  greater  advan 
tage  ;  and  further  directing  them  that,  if 
possible,  they  should  destroy  the  enemy  with 


cape  ;  and  it  might  alarm  the  whole  country, 
and  also  prevent  all  further  action  from 
taking  effect.  Orders  being  thus  passed,  we 
moved  directly  towards  the  woods,  Le  Faver's 
son  directing  us  to  a  little  hut  or  wigwam, 
which  we  immediately  surrounded  with  a 
few  men,  the  rest  marching  directly  up  into 


the  woods,  to  see  what  wigwams  or  huts 
they  could  discover ;  myself  made  a  little 
stop,  ordering  the  pilot  to  tell  them  in  the 
hut  that  they  were  surrounded  with  an  army, 
and  that  if  they  would  come  forth  and  sur 
render  themselves,  they  should  have  good 
quarter,  but  if  not,  they  should  all  be  knocked 
on  the  head  and  die.  One  of  them  showed 
himself;  I  asked  who  he  was.  He  said, 
Gourdan,  and  begged  for  quarter.  I  told 
him  he  should  have  good  quarter;  adding 
further,  that  if  there  were  any  more  in  the 
house,  they  should  come  out.  Then  came 
out  two  men  ;  Gourdan  said  they  were  his 
sons,  and  asked  quarter  for  them,  which  was 
also  granted.  Then  came  out  a  woman  and 
a  little  boy  ;  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  begged 
quarter  for  herself  and  children,  and  that  I 
would  not  suffer  the  Indians  to  kill  them.  I 
told  them  they  should  have  good  quarter, 
and  not  be  hurt.  After  which  I  ordered  a 
small  guard  over  them,  and  so  moved  pre 
sently  up  with  the  rest  of  my  company,  after 
them  that  were  gone  before  ;  but  looking  on 
my  right  hand,  over  a  little  run,  I  saw  some 
thing  look  black  just  by  me,  stopped,  and 
lieard  a  talking,  stepped  over,  and  saw  a  lit 
tle  hut  or  wigwam,  with  a  crowd  of  people 
round  about  it,  which  was  contrary  to  my 
former  directions.  Asked  them  what  they 
were  doing.  They  replied,  there  were  some 
of  the  enemy  in  a  house,  and  would  not 
come  out.  I  asked,  whafhouse.  They  said 
a  bark  house.  I  hastily  bid  them  pull  it 
down,  and  knock  them  on  the  head,  never 
asking  whether  they  were  French  or  Indians, 
they  being  all  enemies  alike  to  me.  And 
passing  then  to  them,  and  seeing  them  in 
great  disorder,  so  many  of  the  army  in  a 
crowd  together,  acting  so  contrary  to  my 
command  and  direction,  exposing  them 
selves  and  the  whole  army  to  utter  ruin,  by 
their  so  disorderly  crowding  thick  together ; 
(had  an  enemy  come  upon  them  in  that  in 
terim,  and  fired  a  volley  amongst  them,  they 
could  not  have  missed  a  shot ;)  and  wholly 
neglecting  their  duty,  in  not  attending  my 
orders,  in  searching  diligently  for  our  lurk 
ing  enemies  in  their  wigwams,  or  by  their 
fires  where  I  had  great  hopes,  and  real  ex 
pectations  to  meet  with  them. 

I  most  certainly  know  that  I  was  in  an  ex 
ceeding  groat  passion,  but  not  with  those 
poor  miserable  enemies  ;  for  I  took  no  no 
tice  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  enemy,  when  at 
the  same  time,  I  expected  to  be  engaged  with 
some  hundreds  of  them,  of  whom  we  had  a 
continued  account,  who  were  expected  from 


Port-Royal  side.  In  this  heat  of  action,  every 
word  that  I  then  spoke,  I  cannot  give  an  Re 
count  of,  and  I  presume  it  is  impossible.  I 
stopped  but  little  here,  but  went  directly  up 
into  the  woods,  hoping  to  be  better  employed, 
with  the  rest  of  the  army.  I  listened  to  hear, 
and  looked  earnestly  to  see  what  might  be 
the  next  action  ;  but  meeting  with  many  of 
the  soldiers,  they  told  me  they  had  discovered 
nothing,  we  fetching  a  small  compass  round, 
came  down  a»ain.  It  being  pretty  dark,  I 
took  notice,  I  saw  two  men  lay  dead,  as  I 
thought,  at  the  end  of  the  house  where  the 
door  was,  and  immediately  the  guns  went 
off,  and  they  fired  every  man,  as  I  thought, 
and  most  towards  that  place  where  I  left  the 
guard  with  Monsieur  Gourdan.  I  had  much 
ado  to  stop  their  firing,  and  told  them  I 
thought  they  were  mad,  and  I  believed  they 
had  not  killed  and  wounded  less  than  forty 
or  fifty  of  our  own  men.  And  I  asked 
them  what  they  shot  at.  They  answered, 
at  a  Frenchman  that  ran  away.  But  to  ad 
miration  no  man  was  killed,  but  he,  and  one 
of  our  men  wounded  in  the  leg;  and  I  turn 
ing  about,  a  Frenchman  spoke  to  me,  and  I 
gave  him  quarter.  Daylight  coming  on,  and 
no  discovery  made  of  the  enemy,  1  went  to 
the  place  where  1  had  left  Monsieur  Gourdan, 
to  examine  him  and  his  sons,  who  agreed  i 
their  examinations  ;  told  me  two  of  their 
men  were  abroad.  It  proved  a  damage  ; 
and  further  told  me,  that  Monsieur  Sliurkec 
lived  several  leagues  up  at  the  head  of  the 
river,  at  the  falls,  and  all  the  Indians  were 
fishing,  and  tending  their  corn  there ;  and 
that  Monsieur  Sharkee  had  sent  down  to 
him  to  come  up  to  him,  to  advise  about  the 
Indian  army  that  was  to  go  westward  ;  but 
he  had  returned  him  answer,  his  business 
was  urgent,  and  he  could  not  come  up  ;  and 
that  Sharkee  and  the  Indians  would  ceitainly 
be  down  that  day,  or  the  next  at  the  furthest, 
to  come  to  conclude  of  that  matter.  This 
was  a  short  night's  action,  and  all  sensible 
men  do  well  know,  that  actions  done  in  the 
dark  (being  in  the  night  as  aforesaid)  under 
so  many  difficulties,  as  we  then  labored  un 
der,  as  before  related,  was  a  very  hard  task 
for  one  man,  matters  being  circumstanced  as 
in  this  action  ;  which  would  not  admit  of 
calling  a  council,  and  at  that  time  could  no' 
be  confined  thereunto  ;  at  which  time  I  was 
transported  above  fear,  or  nny  sort  of  dreiid  ; 
yet  being  sensible  of  the  danger  in  mv  nr- 
mies  crowding  so  thick  together,  and  of  die 
great  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  preserve  them 
from  all  the  danger  I  possibly  could,  tor  fur 
ther  improvement  in  the  destruction  of  our 
implacable  enemies  ;  am  ready  to  conclude  , 
that  I  was  very  quick  and  absolute  in  giving 
such  commands  and  orders,  as  I  then  appre 
hended  most  proper  and  advantageous.  And 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intelligence  I  had  re 
ceived  from  the  French  we  look  at  Penob 
scot,  as  before  hinted,  and  the  false  report 
the  French  woman  first  took  gave  me,  I  had 
not  been  in  such  haste.  I  question  not  but 
those  Frenchmen  that  were  slain,  had  the 
same  good  quarter  of  other  prisoners.  But 
I  ever  looked  on  it  a  good  providence  of 
Almighty  God,  that  some  few  of  our  cruel 
and  bloody  enemies  were  made  sensible  of 
their  bloody  cruelties,  perpetrated  on  my  denr 
and  loving  friends  and  countrymen  ;  and  that 
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the  tame  measure,  in  part,  meted  to  them, 
us  they  hud  been  guilty  of  in  a  barbarous 
manner  nt  Deerfield,  and  I  hope  justly.  I 
hope  God  Almighty  will  accept  hereof,  al 
though  it  may  not  be  eligible  to  our  French 
implacable  enemies,  and  such  others  as  art 
not  our  friends.  The  foregoing  journal,  anc 
this  short  annexment  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
exhibit,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  friends  anc 
countrymen,  whom  I  very  faithfully  ami 
willingly  served  in  the  late  expedition ;  and 
I  hope  will  find  acceptance  with  your  excel 
lency,  the  honourable  council  and  represen 
tatives  now  assembled,  as  being  done  from 
the  zeal  I  hud  in  the  said  service  of  her 
majesty,  and  her  good  subjects  here. 
I  remain  your  most  humble, 
And  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  CHURCH. 

This  night's  service  being  over,  imme 
diately  Colonel  Church  leaves  a  sufficient 
guard  with  Gourdan  and  the  other  prisoners, 
moved  in  some  whale-boats  with  the  rest, 
and  as  they  were  going  spied  a  small  thing 
upon  the  water,  at  a  great  distance,  whicl 
proved  to  be  a  birch  canoe  with  two  Indians 
in  her.  The  colonel  presently  ordered  the 
lightest  boat  he  had  to  make  the  best  of  her 
way  and  cut  them  off  from  the  shore  ;  but 
the  Indians  perceiving  their  design,  run  their 
canoe  ashore  aud  fled.  Colonel  Church  fear 
ing  they  would  run  directly  to  Sharkee,  made 
all  the  expedition  imaginable  ;  but  it  being 
ebb  and  the  water  low,  was  obliged  to  land, 
and  make  the  best  of  their  way  through  the 
woods,  hoping  to  intercept  the  Indians,  and 
get  to  Shnrkee's  house  before  them  ;  which 
was  two  miles  from  where  our  forces  landed. 
The  colonel  being  ancient  and  unwieldy,  de 
sired  serjeant  Edee  to  run  with  him,  and 
coming  to  several  trees  fallen,  which  he  could 
not  creep  under  or  readily  get  over,  would  lay 


twoaforesaid  Indians,  before  our  forces  came 
so  that  they  all  got  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  left  some  of  their  goods  by  the 
water-side  to  decoy  our  men,  that  so  they 
might  fire  upon  them,  which  indeed  tin  \ 
effected  ;  but  through  the  providence  of  Got 
never  a  man  of  ours  was  killed,  and  but  one 
slightly  wounded.  After 
Colonel  Church  ordered 
might  take  what  they  pleased  of  the  fish 
which  lay  bundled  up,  and  to  burn  the  rest, 
which  was  a  great  quantity.  The  enemy 
seeing  what  our  forces  were  about,  and  that 
their  stock  of  fish  was  destroyed,  and  the 
season  being  over  for  getting  any  more,  set 
up  a  hideous  cry,  and  so  run  all  away  into 
the  woods  ;  who  being  all  on  the  other  side 


a  short   dispuu 
that   every    man 


of  the   river,  ours 
Having   done,  our 


could   not   follow    them, 
forces  marched  down   to 


their  boats  at  Sharkee's,  and  took  their  pri 
soners,  beaver,  and  other  plunder  which  they 
had  got,  and  put  it  into  their  boats,  and  went 
down  toGourdun's  house,  where  they  had  left 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gorlmm  and  Major  Hil 
ton,  with  part  of  the  forces  to  guard  the  pri 
soners,  and  kept  a  good  look-out  for  more 
of  the  enemy,  who,  upon  the  Colonel's  re- 
urn,  gave  him  an  account  that  they  had 


Just  then  her  majesty's  ships  and 


the  tree,  the  said  Edee 
generally  had  cat-luck, 


his  breast  against 
turning   him  over, 

falling  on  bis  feet,  by  which  means  kept  in 
the  front ;  and  coming  near  to  Shnrkee's 
house,  discovered  some  French  and  Indians 
making  a  wear  in  the  river,  and  presently 
discovered  the  two  Indians  aforementioned, 
who  called  to  them  at  work  in  the  river  ;  told 
them  there  was  an  army  of  English  and  In 
dians  just  by ;  who  immediately  left  their 
work  and  ran,  endeavoring  to  get  to  Shar 
kee's  house,  who,  hearing  the  noise,  took  his 
lady  and  child,  and  ran  into  the  woods. 
Our  men  running  briskly  fired  and  killed  one 
of  the  Indians,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 
Then  going  to  Sharkee's  house  found  a 
woman  and  child,  to  whom  they  gave  good 
quarter  ;  and  finding  that  Madame  Sharkee 
had  left  her  silk  clothes  and  fine  linen  behind 
her,  our  forces  were  desirous  to  have  pursued 
and  taken  her  ;  but  Colonel  Church  forbade 
them,  saying  he  would  have  her  run  and  suf 
fer,  that  she  might  be  made  sensible  what 
hardships  our  poor  people  had  suffered  by 
them.  Then  proceeded  to  examine  the  pri 
soners  newly  taken,  who  gave  him  the  same 
account  he  had  before  of  the  Indians  being 
up  at  the  falls.  It  being  just  night  prevented 
our  attacking  of  them  that  night ;  but  next 
morning  early  they  moved  up  to  the  falls, 
which  was  about  a  mile  higher.  But  doubt 
less  the  enemy  had  some  intelligence  by  the 
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riade  no   discovery  of  the  enemy  since  he 
eft  them. 

runsports  arriving,  the  commanders  of  her 
najegty's  ships  told  Colonel  Church  that 
hey  had  orders  to  go  directly  for  Port-Royal 
xitt,  and  wait  the  coming  of  some  store- 
ships,  which  were  expected  at  Port-Royal 
from  France  ;  and  Colonel  Church  advising 
vith  them,  proposed  that  it  was  very  ex- 
•edient  and  serviceable  to  the  Crown,  that 
aptain  Southback  in  the  Province  Galley 
«hould  accompany  them,  which  they  did 
readily  acquiesce  with  him  in.  Upon  which 
the  colonel  immediately  embarked  his  forces 
on  board  the  transports,  and  himself  on 
board  Captain  Jarvis ;  ordering  the  com 
missary  of  the  stores,  the  minister,  surgeons, 
and  pilots  all  to  embark  on  board  the  same 
vessel  with  him  ;  ordering  all  the  whale- 
boats  to  be  put  on  board  the  transports,  and 
then  to  come  to  sail.  The  ships  standing 
away  for  Port-Royal  Gut,  and  Colonel 
Church  with  the  transports  for  Menis.  In 
their  way  the  colonel  inquired  of  their  pilot 
Fellows,  what  depth  of  water  there  was  in 
the  creek,  near  the  town  of  Menis.  He 
answered  him  that  there  was  water  enough 
near  the  town  to  float  that  vessel  they  were 
in  at  low  water.  So  when  coming  near, 


Church    observed    n  woody    island 
them   and   the  town,  that  they  run 


Colonel 
between 

up  on  the  back  side  of  the  said  island,  with 
all  their  transports  undiscovered  to  the  enemy, 
and  came  to  anchor.  Then  the  colonel  and 
all  his  forces  embarked  in  the  whale-boats, 
it  being  late  in  the  day,  moved  directly  for 
the  town,  and  in  the  way  asked  for  the  pilot, 
whom  he  expected  was  in  one  of  the  bouts  ; 
but  he  had  given  him  the  slip,  and  tarried 
behind.  The  colonel  not  knowing  the 
difficulties  that  might  attend  their  going  up 
to  the  town,  immediately  sent  Lieutenant 
Giles)  who  could  speak  French,  with  a 
flag  of  truce  up  to  the  town,  with  a  sum 
mons,  which  was  wrote  before  they  landed, 
expecting  their  surrender ;  which  is  as  fol 
lows  : 
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Aboard  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Adventure,  near 
the  Gut  of  Menis,  June  20,  1704. 

An  agreement  made  by  the  Field  Officers 
commanding  Her  Majesty's  forces  for  the 
present  expedition  against  the  French  enr.- 
in ift,  and  Indian  rebels: 

AGREED, 

That  a  declaration  or  summons  be  sent  on 
shore  at  Menis  and  Port-Royal,  under  a  flag 
of  truce. 

Particularly, 

We  do  declare  to  you  the  many  cruelties 
and  barbarities  that  you  ami  the  Indians  have 
been  guilty  of  towards  us,  in  laying  waste 
our  country  here  in  the  east,  at  Casco,  and 
the  places  adjacent;  particularly, the  horrid 
action  at  Deerfield,  this  last  winter,  in  killing, 
massacreing,  murdering,  and  scalping,  with 
out  giving  any  notice  at  all,  or  opportunity 
to  ask  quarter  at  your  hands  ;  and,  after  all, 
carrying  the  remainder  into  captivity  in  the 
height  of  winter,  of  which  they  killed  many 
in  the  journey,  and  exposed  the  rest  to  the 
hard.-hips  of  cold  and  famine,  worse  than 
death  itself.  Which  cruelties  we  are  yet 
every  day  exposed  unto,  and  exercised  with. 

We  do  also  declare,  that  we  have  already 
made  some  beginnings  of  killing  and  scalp- 
ng  some  Canada  men,  (which   we  have  not 
jeen  wont  to  do  or  allow)  and  are  now  come 
with  a  great  number  of  English  and  Indians, 
ill  volunteers,  with  resolutions  to  subdueyou, 
and   make  you  sensible  of  your  cruelties   to 
us,  by  treating  you   after  the  same   manner. 
At  this  time    we   expect  our    men-of-war 
and    transport   ships    to    be    at    Port-Royal. 


We  having  but  lately  parted  with  them. 

In  the  last  place,  we  do  declare  to  you, 
that  inasmuch  as  some  of  you  have  shewn 
kindness  to  our  captives,  and  expressed  u 
love  to,  and  a  desire  of  being  under  the 
English  government,  we  do  therefore,  not 
withstanding  all  this,  give  you  timely  notice, 
and  do  demand  n  surrender  immediately,  by 
the  laying  down  your  arms,  upon  which  we 
promise  very  good  quarter;  if  not,  you  nuu-t 
expect  the  utmost  severity. 

BENJAMIN  CHUIICH,  Colonel. 

JOHN  GOKHAM,  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

WINTHROP  HILTON,  Major. 
To  the  Chief  Commander  of  the  town  of 
Menis,  and  the  inhabitants   thereof,  and  we 
expect  your  answer  positively,   within    an 
hour. 

Then  moving  to  the  creek,  expecting  to 
have  had  water  enough  for  the  boats,  as  the 
pilot  had  informed  them,  but  found  not  water 
enough  for  a  canoe  ;  so  were  obliged  to  land, 
intending  to  have  been  up  at  the  town  before 
the  hour  was  out,  that  the  summons  expressed, 
(for  their  return  was,  that  if  our  forces 
would  not  hurt  their  estates,  then  they  would 
surrender,  if  otherwise  intended,  they  should 
fightfor  them,)  bat  meeting  with  several  creeks 
near  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  which  wer* 
very  muddy  and  dirty,  so  that  the  army  could 
not  get  over  them,  was  obliged  to  return  to 
their  boats  again,  and  wait  till  within  night 
before  the  tide  served  them  to  go  up  to  the 
town,  and  then  intended  logo  up,  and  not  to 
fall  to  till  morning,  being  in  hopes  thai  the 
hanks  of  the  creeks  would  shelter  them  from 
[the  enemy;  but  the  tides  rising  so  high,  UJL- 
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posed  them  all  to  the  enemy,  who  hud  the 
trees  and  woods  to  befriend  them.  And  so 
came  down  in  the  night  and  fired  smartly 
at  our  forces;  but  Colonel  Church  being  in 
a  pinnace  that  hud  a  small  cannon  placed 
in  the  head,  ordered  it  to  be  charged  several 
times,  with  bullets  in  small  bags,  and  fired  at 
the  enemy,  which  made  such  a  rattling 
amongst  the  trees,  that  caused  the  enemy  to 
draw  off;  and  by  the  great  providence  of 
Almighty  God,  not  one  of  our  forces  was 
hurt  that  night ;  but,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
they  had  one  Indian  killed,  and  some  others 
wounded,  which  was  some  discouragement 
to  the  enemy.  Next  morning,  by  break  of 
day,  Colonel  Church  ordered  all  his  forces, 
and  placed  Major  Hilton  on  the  right  wing, 
to  run  all  up,  driving  the  enemy  before  them, 
who  leaving  their  town  to  our  forces,  but  had 
carried  away  the  best  of  their  goods,  which 
were  soon  found  by  our  soldiers.  The  bulk 
of  the  enemy  happening  to  lie  against  our  right 
wing,  caused  the  hottest  dispute  there,  win 
lay  behind  logs  and  trees,  till  our  forces,  and 
Major  Hilton  who  led  them,  came  on  upon 
them,  and  forced  them  to  run  ;  and  notwith 
standing  the  sharp  firing  of  the  enemy,  by 
the  repeated  providence  of  God,  there  was 
never  a  man  of  ours  killed  or  wounded. 

Our  soldiers  not  having  been  long  in  town 
before  they  found   considerable  quantities  ol 
strong   drink,    both   brandy  and  claret,  and 
being  very  greedy  after  it,  especially  the  In 
dians,  were  very  disorderly,  firing  at  every 
pig,  turkey,  or  fowl  they  saw,  of  which  there 
were  very  plenty  in  the  town,  which   endan 
gered  our  own  men.     Colonel  Church    per 
ceiving  the  disorder,  and  firing   of  his   owr 
men,  ran  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  hau  several  slio 
come  very  near   him  ;  and  finding  what  hat 
occasioned    this    disorder,    commanded     his 
officers  to  knock  out  the  heads  of  every  cask 
of  strong  liquor  they  could  find  in  the  town,  to 
prevent  any  further  disturbance  amongst  his 
army  ;  knowing  it  was  impossible  to  huve  kep 
it  from  them,  especially  the  Indians,  if  it  was 
saved.     Then  some  of  the  army,  who  were 
desirous  to  pursue  the  enemy,  having  heart 
them  driving  away  their  cattle,  requested  the 
colonel   to  let  them  go  ;   who  did   and  gave 
them  their  orders. — Captain  Cooke  and  Cap 
tain.  Church   to    lead    the   two   wings,    utu 
Lieutenant    Barker,    who   led  the  colonel's 
company,  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  said  Cap 
tain    Cooke    and    Captain    Church    desirei 
lieutenant   Barker  not  to  move   too  fast,  so 
that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  assis 
tuner,    if   he   had    occasion  ;    but   the    sail 
lieutenant  not  being  so  careful  as  he  shouli 
have  been,  or  at  least  was  too  eager,  was  sho 
down,  and  another  man  ;  which  were  all  the 
men  that  were  killed  in  the  whole  expedition 
Towards  night  Colonel  Church  ordered  some 
of  his  forces  to  pull  down  someof  the  houses 
and  others  to  get  logs  and  make  a  fortifica 
tion  for  his  whole  army  to  lodge  in  that  night 
that  so   they    might   be  together:    and  jus 
before  night  ordered  some  of  his  men  to  gt 
und  see  if  there  were  any  men  in  any  of  the 
houses  in  the  town  ;   if  not,  to  set  them  all  01 
fire,  which   was   done,  find   the   whole  towr 
seemed  to  be  on  fire  all   at  once.     The  nex 
morning   the  colonel  gave  orders  to  his  inei 
to  dig  down  the   dams,  and  let  the  tide    in  t< 
destroy  all   their  corn,  and  every   thing  tlia 


vas  good,  according  to  his  instructions,  and 
o  burn  the  fortification  which  they  had  built 
he  day  before,  and   when  the  tide  served  to 
>ut  all  their  plunder  which  they  had  got  into 
he   boats.     Then    ordering   his   soldiers   to 
narch  at  a  good  distance  one  from  another  ; 
\  lnc.li  caused  the  enemy  to  think  that  there 
ivere  no   less  than  a  thousand   men,  as  they 
said    afterwards,   and  that  their   burning  of 
he  fortification,  and  doing  as  they  did,  caused 
he  enemy  to  think  that  they  were  gone  clear 
>ff,  and  not  to  return  again.     But  it  proved 
;o  the  contrary,  for  Colonel  Church  and  his 
iorces  only  went  aboard  their  transports,  and 
there  staid  till   the  tide  served  ;  in  the   night 
embarked  on  board  their  whale-boats,  landed 
some  of  his  men,  expecting  they  might  meet 
with  some  of  the  enemy  mending  their  darns  ; 
which  they  did,  and  with   their  boats   went 
up  another  branch  of  the  river,  to  another 
town  or   village  ;   upon  such   a  surprise  took 
as  many  prisoners  as  they  could  desire.     And 
it  happened  that  Colonel  Church  was  at  the 
French  captain's  house  when  two  gentlemen 
came  post  from  the   governor  of  Port-Royal 
to   him,  who   was  the   chief  commander  at 
Menis,  with   an   express   to  send   away  two 
companies  of  men  to   defend  the  king's  fort 
there,  and  to  give  him  an  account,  that  there 
were  three   English   men-of-war   come  into 
Port-Royal    Gut    or    harbor ;    and    that  the 
men    sent  for  must  be  posted  away  with  al 
speed.     Colonel  Church,  as  was  said  before, 
being  there,  treated  the  two  gentlemen  very 
handsomely,  and  told   them,  he  would   sent 
them  back  again  post  to  their  master  on  his 
business  ;  and  bid  them  give  him  his  hearty 
thanks  for  sending  him  such  good  news,  tha 
part  of  his  fleet   was  in  so   good    a  harbor 
Then  reading  the  summons  to  them  that  he 
had  sent  to  Menis,  further   added,  that  their 
master,  the    governor   of   Port-Royal,  must 
immediately  send  away  a  post  to  the  gover 
nor  of  Canada,  at    Quebec,  to   prevent  his 
further  sending   any  of  his  cruel  and  bloody 
French   and  savages,  as  he    had  done  lately 
upon  Deerfield,  where  they  had   committee 
such  horrible  and  bloody  outrages  upon  those 
poor  people  that  never  did  them  any  harm,  as 
is  intolerable  to  think  of ;  and  that  for  the  fu 
ture,  if  any  such  hostilities  were  made  upon 
our  frontier  towns,  or  any  of  them,  he  woult 
come    out    with    a    thousand    savages   anr 
whale-boats  convenient,  and   turn  his   back 
upon   them,  and   let   his   savages  scalp   anc 
roast  the  French  ;    or  at  least  treat  them  as 
their   savages  had    treated  ours.     Also  gave 
them   an  account  of  part  of   that   action   at 
Passamequado,    and    that   his    soldiers   hac 
killed  and  scalped   some  Canada  men  there 
and   would  be   glad   to  serve  them  so  too,  i 
he  would  permit  them,  which  terrified    them 
very   much.     The    two   French    gentlemen 
that  came  post,  made  solemn   promises  thai 
they  would  punctually  do  the  colonel's  mes 
sage  to   their  governor.     So  with  the   desire 
of  the  French  people  there  that  the  governor 
might  have  this  intelligence,  Colonel  Churcl 
dismissed  them,  and  sent  them  away  ;   telling 
the  same  story   to  several   of  the   prisoners, 
and  what   they  must   expect  if  some   speedy 
course  was  not  taken  to  prevent  further  out 
rages    upon    the    English.     The   number  ol 
prisoners  then  present,  which  were  consider 
able,   did    unanimously    entreat    of  Colone 


'liurr.li  that  he  would  take  them  under  the 
>rot»'ction  of  the  crown  of  England  ;  mak- 
g  great  promises  of  their  fidelily  to  the 
same,  begging  with  great  agony  of  spirit  to 
save  their  lives,  and  to  protect  them  from  his 
savages,  whom  they  extremely  dreaded.  As 
to  the  matter  of  the  savages,  he  told  them,  it 
would  be  just  retaliation  for  him  to  permit 
liis  savages  to  treat  the  French  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  French  with  their  savages 
treated  our  friends  in  our  frontier  towns  ;  but 
[is  to  his  taking  them  under  the  protection  of 
the  crown  of  England,  he  utterly  refused  it, 
urging  to  them  their  former  permliousnesg ; 
they  also  urging  to  him  that  it  would  be  im 
possible  for  any  French  to  live  any  where  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  if  they  were  not  token 
under  the  English  government  ;  for  with  the 
benefit  of  whale-boats,  as  the  English  call 
them,  they  could  take  and  destroy  all  their 
people  in  the  town  of  Menis,  in  one  night. 
But  he  replied  to  them,  it  should  never  be  ; 
alleging  to  them  that  when  they  were  so 
before,  when  Port-Royal  was  taken  by  the 
English,  that  it  proved  of  very  ill  conse 
quence  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  the 
subjects  thereof  in  our  frontiers  ;  for  that 
our  English  traders  supplying  them,  enabled 
them  (which  opportunity  they  improved)  to 
supply  the  Indians,  our  bloody  enemies  ;  and 
therefore  he  could  make  no  other  terms  of 
peace  with  them  than  that,  if  the  French  at 
Menis,  Signecto,  and  Canada,  would  keep  at 
home  with  their  bloody  savages,  and  not 
commit  any  hostilities  upon  any  of  our  fron 
tiers,  we  would  return  home  and  leave  them  ; 
for  that  we  lived  at  a  great  distance  off,  and 
had  not  come  near  them  to  hurt  them  now, 
had  not  the  blood  of  our  poor  friends  and 
brethren  in  all  the  frontiers  of  our  province 
cried  for  vengeance  ;  especially  that  late  un 
heard-of  barbarity  committed  upon  the  town 
of  Deerfield  ;  which  wrought  so  generally 
on  the  hearts  of  our  people,  that  our  forces 
came  out  with  that  unanimity  of  spirit,  both 
among  the  English  and  our  savages,  that  we 
had  not,  nor  needed  a  pressed  man  among 
them.  The  colonel  also  telling  them,  that 
if  ever  hereafter  any  of  our  frontiers,  east 
or  west  were  molested  by  them,  as  formerly, 
that  he  would,  if  God  spared  his  life,  return 
upon  them  with  a  thousand  of  his  savages, 
if  he  wanted  them,  all  volunteers,  with  our 
whale-boats,  and  would  pursue  them  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  colonel's  warm  dis 
course  with  them  wrought  such  a  consterna 
tion  in  them,  which  they  discovered  by  their 
fears,  their  hearts  sensibly  beating,  and  rising 
up  as  it  were  ready  to  choke  them  ;  confessed 
they  were  all  his  prisoners,  and  begged  of 
him,  for  Jesus'  sake,  to  save  their  lives,  and 
the  lives  of  their  poor  families,  with  such 
melting  terms,  as  wrought  relentings  in  the 
colonel's  breast  towards  them  ;  but  however, 
he  told  them,  that  his  intent  was  to  carry 
as  many  prisoners  home  as  he  could,  but 
that  he  had  taken  so  many  they  were  more 
than  he  had  occasion  for,  nor  desired  any 
more,  and  therefore  he  would  leave  them. 
The  colonel  resolving  the  next  day  to  com 
plete  all  his  action  at  Menis  and  to  draw  off, 
accordingly,  sent  his  orders  to  Colonel  Gor- 
hnm  and  Major  Hilton,  with  all  the  English 
companies,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  except 
some  few,  which  he  thought  he  might  have 
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occasion  for,  to  go  with  the  Indians  in  the 
whale-bouts  up  the  eastward  river,  where  a 
third  part  of  the  inhabitants  lived  ;  that  so 
he  might  prevent  any  reflection  made  on 
them,  in  leaving  any  part  of  the  service  un- 


her  majesty's  subjects  to  act  as  above   men 


tioned. 

George  Rogers, 


Thomas  Smith, 
Cyprian  Southack. 


After  this,  they  concluded  what  should  be 


done.  And  therefore  in  the  evening  ordered:  next  done;  which  was,  that  the  ships  should 
all  the  whale-boats  to  be  laid  ready  for  the j stay  some  days  longer  at  Port-Royal  Gut, 
night's  service ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  j  and  then  go  over  to  Mount-Desart  harbour, 
tide  served,  he  went  with  his  Indians  up  the  and  there  stay  till  Colonel  Church  with  his 
river,  where  they  did  some  spoil  upon  the  transports  came  to  them.  Being  all  ready, 


enemy  going  up.  In  the  morning  several  of 
their  transports  came  to  meet  them,  to  their 
great  rejoicing,  whom  they  went  on  board, 
and  soon  came  up  with  the  whole  fleet,  with 
whom  they  joined,  bending  their  course 
directly  towards  Port-Royal,  where  they  were 
ordered.  Coming  to  Port-Royal  Gut,  where 
their  ships  were,  and  calling  a  council  ac 
cording  to  his  instructions,  drew  up  their  re 
sult,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Present  all  the  Field  Officers,  and  Captains 
of  the  land  forces. 

Aboard  the  Province  Galley,  4tft  July,  1704, 
in  Port-Royal  harbour. 

We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed, 


Laving  deliberately  considered  the   cause  in 


the  colonel  with  his  transports  and  forces 
went  up  the  bay  to  Signecto,  where  they 
needed  not  a  pilot,  being  several  of  them  well 
acquainted  there  ;  and  had  not  met  with  so 
many  difficulties  at  Menis,  had  it  not  been 
that  their  pilot  deceived  them ;  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  kept  out  of  the  way 
and  landed  not  with  them.  And  coming  to 
Signecto,  the  enemy  were  all  in  arms  ready 
to  receive  them.  Colonel  Church  landing 
his  men,  the  commander  of  the  enemy  wav 
ing  his  sword  over  his  head,  bid  a  challenge 
to  them.  The  colonel  ordering  his  two  wings 
to  march  up  a  pace,  and  come  upon  the 
backs  of  the  enemy,  himself  being  in  the 
centre,  and  the  enemy  knowing  him,  having 


been  there   before,  shot  chiefly  at   him  ;   but 
through   God's  goodness  received   no  harm, 

hand,  whether  it  be  proper  to  land  all  our!  neither  had  he  one  man  killed,  nor  but  two 
forces,  to  offend  and  destroy  as  much  as  we  (slightly  wounded,  and  then  all  ran  into  the 
can  at  Port-Royal,  all  or  any  part  of  the  in- [woods,  and  left  their  town  with  nothing  in 


habitants  thereof,  and  their  estates,  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  for  our  interest  and 
honor,  and  the  country's  whom  we  serve,  to 
land  or  expose  ourselves  ;  but  quit  it  wholly, 
and  go  on  about  our  other  business  we  have 
to  do,  for  this  reason,  that  we  judge  ourselves 
inferior  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
therefore  the  danger  and  risk  we  run,  is 
greater  than  the  advantage  we  can,  or  are 
likely  to  obtain,  seeing  the  enemy  hath  such 
timely  notice,  and  long  opportunity  to  pro 
vide  themselves  against  us,  by  our  ships  lying 
here  in  the  road  about  twelve  days,  before 
we  could  join  them  from  Menis,  where  we 
were  during  that  time,  and  being  so  very 
meanly  provided  with  necessaries  convenient 
for  such  an  undertaking  with  so  small  a  num 
ber  of  men,  not  being  above  four  hundred 
capable  and  fit  for  service  to  land  ;  and  un 
derstanding  by  all  the  intelligence  we  can 
get  from  both  English  and  French  prisoners, 
that  the  fort  is  exceedingly  strong. 
John  Gorham,  Lieut.  Col. 

Winthrop  Hilton,  Major. 


Jos.  Brown, 
James  Cole, 
John  Cook, 
Isaac  Myrick, 
John  Harradon, 
Having,     pursuant 


Constant  Church, 
John  Dyer, 
Joshua  Lamb, 
Caleb  Williamson, 
Edward  Church. 
to     my     instructions, 


it,   having   had  timely  notice  of  our   forces, 


had  carried 


awav  out  of  the  reach  of  our 


army  ;  for  Colonel  Church  while  there  with 
part  of  his  forces  ranged  the  woods,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Then  returning  to  the  town,  did 
them  what  spoil  he  could,  according  to  his 
instructions,  and  so  drew  off,  and  made  the 
best  of  their  way  for  Passamequado,  and 
going  in,  in  a  great  fog,  one  of  their  trans 
ports  ran  upon  a  rock,  but  was  soon  got  off 
again.  Then  Colonel  Church  with  some  of 
his  forces  embarked  in  their  whale-boats,  and 
went  amongst  the  islands,  with  an  intent  to 
<ro  to  Sharkce's,  where  they  had  destroyed 
the  fish  ;  but  observing  a  springy  place  in  a 
cove,  went  on  shore  to  get  some  water  to 
drink  ;  it  being  a  sandy  beach,  they  espied 
tracks,  the  colonel  presently  ordered  his  men 
to  scatter,  and  make  search ;  soon  found 
De  Boisse's  wife,  who  had  formerly  been 
Colonel  Church's  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
Boston  ;  but  returned,  who  seemed  glad  to 
see  him.  She  had  with  her  two  sons  that 
were  near  men  grown.  The  colonel  ordering 
them  apart,  examined  the  woman  first,  who 
gave  him  this  account  following,  that  she 
had  lived  thereabouts  ever  since  the  fleet 
went  ny,  and  that  she  had  never  seen  but 
two  Indians  since,  who  came  in  a  canoe  from 
iN'orrigwock  ;  who  asked  her,  what  made  her 
to  be  there  alone  ?  She  told  them,  she  had 
not  seen  a  Frenchman  nor  an  Indian,  except 
those  two  since  the  English  ships  went  by. 
Then  the  Indians  told  her  there  was  not 
one  Indian  left  except  those  two,  who  belon" 
to  the  Gut  ofCanso,  on  this  side  of  Canada; 


taken  the  advice  of  the  gentlemen  above  sub 
scribed,  and  considering  the  weight  of  their 
reasons,  I  do  concur  therewith. 

BE.XJ.  CHURCH. 

Whereas  Colonel  Church  hath  desired  our 
opinions,  as  to  the  landing  the  forces  at  Port- 
Royal,  they  being  but  four  hundred  effective 
men  to  land,  and  by  all  the  information  both 

of  French  and  English  prisoners,  the  enemy  I  being  scalped,  put  them  into  n  great  con- 
having  a  greater  number  of  men,  and  much  jsternation  ;  and  the  friars  told  them  it  was 
better  provided  to  receive,  than  they  are  to;  impossible  for  them  to  live  thereabouts,  for 
attack  them,  We  do  believe  k  is  for  the  ser-ithe  English  with  their  whale-boats  would 
vice  of  the  crown,  and  the  preservation  of]  serve  them  all  so  ;  upon  which  they  all  went 


tor  those  friars  coming  down  with   the 
iians    to    M.    Gourdans,    and    finding 


In- 

the 


Frenchmen    slain,    and    their    hair  spoiled, 


to  Norrigwock  :  also  told  her  that  when  the 
English  came  alone  through  Penohscot,  they 
had  swept  it  of  the  inhabitants,  as  if  it  had 
been  swept  with  a  broom,  neither  French 
nor  Indians  escaping  them  :  further  told  her, 
that  when  their  fathers,  the  friars,  and  the 
Indians  met  together  at  Norrigwock  they 
called  a  council,  and  the  friars  told  the  In 
dians,  that  they  must  look  out  for  some  other 
country,  for  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  live  there  ;  also  told  them  there  was  a  river 
called  Mossippee,  where  they  might  live 
quietly,  and  no  English  come  near  them — it 
being  as  far  beyond  Canada,  as  it  was  to  it, 
and  if  they  would  go  and  live  there,  they 
would  live  and  die  with  them,  but  if  not  they 
would  leave  them,  and  never  come  near  them 
again.  Whereupon  they  all  agreed  to  go 
away  ;  which  they  did,  and  left  their  rough 
household  stuff,  and  corn  behind  them,  and 
went  all,  except  those,  two  for  Canada.  Also 
her  sons  giving  the  same  intelligence,  so  we 
had  no  reason  to  think  but  that  it  was  true. 

Colonel  Church  having  done  what  he 
could  there,  embarked  on  board  the  trans 
ports,  and  went  to  Mount-Desart,  found  no 
ships  there,  but  a  rundlet  rid  off  by  a  line  in 
the  harbour,  which  he  ordered  to  be  taken 
up,  and  opening  of  it  found  a  letter,  which 
gave  him  an  account  that  the  ships  were 
gone  home  for  Boston.  Then  he  proceeded 
and  went  to  Penobscot ;  where  being  come, 
made  diligent  search  in  those  parts  for  the 
enemy,  but  could  not  find  or  make  any  dis 
covery  of  them,  or  that  any  had  been  there 
since  he  left  those  parts,  which  caused  him 
to  believe  what  De  Boisse's  wife  had  told 
him  was  true. 

I  will  only  by  the  way  just  give  a  hint  of 
what  we  heard  since  of  the  effects  of  this  ex 
pedition,  and  then  proceed:  First,  that  the 
English  forces  that  went  to  Norriswock, 
found  that  the  enemy  was  gone,  and  had 
left  their  rough  household  stuff  and  corn  be 
hind  them;  also  not  long  after  this  expedi 
tion,  there  were  several  gentlemen  sent  down 
from  Canada,  to  concert  with  our  governor 
about  the  settling  of  a  cartile  for  the  ex 
change  of  prisoners;  and  that  the  governor 
of  Canada  has  never  since  sent  down  an 
army  upon  our  frontiers,  except  sometimes  a 
scout  of  Indians  to  take  some  prisoners,  that 
he  might  be  informed  of  our  state,  and  what 
we  were  acting;  and  always  took  care  that 
the  prisoners  so  taken  should  be  civilly  treat 
ed,  and  safely  returned,  as  I  have  been  in 
formed  ;  that  some  of  the  prisoners  that  were 
taken  gave  an  account;  so  that  we  have 
great  cause  to  believe  that  the  message  Colo 
nel  Church  sent  by  the  two  French  gentlemen 
from  Menis,  to  the  governor  of  Port-Royal, 
took  effect,  and  was  a  means  to  bring  peace 
in  our  borders.  Then  Colonel  Church  with 
his  forces  embarked  on  board  the  transports, 
and  went  to  Casco-Bay,  where  they  met  with 
Captain  Gallop,  in  a  vessel  from  Boston, 
who  had  brought  Colonel  Church  further 
orders  ;  which  was  to  send  some  of  his  forces 
up  to  Norrrigwock,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  he  being  sensible  that  the  enemy  were 
out,  and  fatigued  in  the  hard  service  they 
had  already  done,  and  wanted  to  get  home, 
called  a  council,  and  agreed  all  to  go,  which 
accordingly  they  did. 

To  conclude  this  expedition,  I  will  just 
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give  a  hint  of  sonic  treatment  Colonel  Church 
Iinil  before  and  after  IK;  came  home.  For  all 
liig  great  expenses,  fatigues,  and  hardships, 
in  and  ubont  this  expedition)  lie  received  ot 
his  excellency,  fifteen  pounds,  as  an  earnest 
penny  towards  raising  volunteers  ;  and  lifter 


he  came  to  receive  his  debenture  for  his  colo 
nel's  pay,  there  was  two  shillings  and  four 
pence  due  to  him  ;  and  as  for  his  captain's 
pay,  nnd  man  Jack,  lie  has  never  received 
any  thing  as  yet.  Also  after  he  came  home, 
some  ill-minded  persons  did  their  endeavour 


to  have  taken  away  his  life,  for  that  there 
were  some  of  the  French  enemy  killed  this 
expedition;  but  his  excellency  the  governor, 
the  honorable  council,  and  house  of  repre 
sentatives  saw  cause  to  clear  him,  and  gave 
him  thanks  for  his  good  service  done. 


THE    LIFE 


OF 


COL.    BENJAMIN    CHURCH, 


BY  HIS   SON,  THOMAS  CHURCH. 


AS  ORIGINALLY  PRINTED  AND  PUBLISHED  IN  NEWPORT,  RHODE-ISLAND:  1772. 


COLONEL  BESJAMIN  CHURCH  was  born  in 
1639,  at  Duxbnry,  near  Plymouth,  nf  repu 
table  parents,  who  lived  and  died  there.  His 
father's  name  was  Joseph,  who,  with  two  of 
his  brethren,  came  early  into  New-England, 
as  refugees  from  the  religious  oppression  of 
the  parent  state.  Mr.  Joseph  Church,  among 
other  children,  had  three  sons,  Joseph,  Caleb, 
and  Benjamin.  Caleb  settled  at  VVatertown ; 
the  other  two  at  Seconet,  or  Little-Compton. 
Benjamin,  the  hero  of  this  history,  was  of  a 
good  stature,  his  body  well  porportioned,  and 
built  for  hardiness  and  activity.  Although 
he  was  very  corpulent  and  heavy  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  ;  yet  when  he  was  a  young- 
man,  he  was  not  so,  being  then  active, 
sprightly  and  vigorous.  He  carried  dignity 
in  his  countenance — thought  and  acted  with 
n  rational  and  manly  judgment — which, 
joined  with  a  naturally  generous,  obliging 
and  hospitable  disposition,  procured  him 
both  authority  and  esteem.  He  married  Mrs. 
Alice  Southward),  by  whom  he  had  a  daugh 
ter,  Mrs.  llothbotham,  and  five  sons,  vi'/,. 

Thomas  Church,  the  author,  or  publisher 
of  this  history,  and  father  of  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Church,  Esq.,  now  living  in  Little- 
Compton. 

Constant  Church,  a  captain  under  his  fa 
ther  in  the  eastern  expedition,  and  in  the 


militia;  and  of  a  military  and  enterprising 
spirit. 

Benjamin  Church,  who  died  a  bachelor. 

Edward  Church,  whose  only  son,  now 
living,  is  deacon  Benjamin  Church  of  Bos 
ton,  who  furnishes  these  memoirs  of  the  me 
moirs  of  the  family. 

Charles  Church,  who  had  a  numerous 
issue. 

Colonel  Church  was  a  man  of  integrity, 
justice,  and  uprightness,  of  piety  and  serious 
religion.  He  was  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Bristol  at  its  foundation,  in  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lee's  day.  He  was  constant  and  devout  in 
family  worship,  wherein  he  read  and  often 
expounded  the  scriptures  to  his  household. 
He  was  exemplary  in  observing  the  sabbath, 
and  in  attending  the  worship  and  ordinances 
of  God  in  the  sanctuary.  lie  lived  regularly 
and  left  an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation 
of  his  posterity.  lie  was  n  friend  to  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  revolution.  He 
was  colonel  of  the  militia  in  the  county  of 
Bristol.  The  several  offices  of  civil  and 
military  trust,  with  which  he  was  invested 
from  time  to  time,  through  a  long  life,  he 
discharged  with  fidelity  and  usefulness. 

The  war  of  1675  was  the  most  important 
Indian  War  that  New-England  ever  saw. 


Philip  or  Metacomet  (a  son  of  good  old  Mas- 
sasoit,  and  his  2nd  successor)  had  wrought 
up  the  Indians  of  all  the  the  tribes  through 
New-England,  into  a  dangerous  combination 
to  extirpate  the  English.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  works  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies  (a  council  which  subsisted, 
the  great  security  of  New-England,  from 
1643  to  1678)  to  break  up  this  confederacy. 
An  army  of  1000  English  was  on  foot  at 
once,  under  the  command  of  Governor  AVins- 
low.  Whoever  desires  further  information 
concerning  this  war,  may  consult  Mr.  Huh- 
bard's  history  of  it.  The  part  Colonel  Church 
acted  in  it  is  exhibited  in  this  plain  narrative, 
given  by  his  son  two  years  before  lus  father's 
death. 

Colonel  Church  perfectly  understood  the 
manner  of  the  Indians  in  fighting,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  haunts, 
swamps,  and  places  of  refuge  on  the  territory 
between  Narragnnset  and  Cape  Cod.  There 
he  was  particularly  successful — on  that  field 
he  gathered  his  laurels.  The  surprisal  and 
seizure  of  Annawon  was  an  net  of  true  bold 
ness  and  heroism.  Had  the  eastern  Indians 
been  surrounded  with  English  settlements, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  would  have 
been  more  successful  among  them.  But  on 
a  long  and  extended  frontier,  open  to  im- 
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inense  deserts,  little  more  has  ever  been  done 
by  troops  of  undoubted  courage,  than  to 
arouse  and  drive  off  the  Indians  into  a  wide, 
howling  wilderness  ;  where  it  was  as  much 
in  vain  to  seek  them,  as  for  Ccesar  to  seek 
the  Gauls  in  the  Hircinian  forests. 

The  present  edition  of  this  history  is  given 
without  any  alterations  in  the  body  of  it ;  it 
being  thought  best  that  it  should  go  down  to 
posterity,  like  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  with 
its  own  internal  marks  of  originality.  How 
ever,  in  the  margin  the  editor  hath  given  the 
English  names  of  the  places  described  by 
Indian  names  in  the  narrative;  and  also 
some  few  notes  and  illustrations. 

After  Philip's  war,  Colonel  Church  settled 
and  lived  first  at  Bristol,  then  at  Fall-River, 
lastly  at  Seconet, — in  each  of  which  places 


he  acquired  and  left  a  large  estate.  Having! 
served  his  generation  faithfully,  by  the  will ' 
of  God,  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  He  died  and  was  buried  at 
Little-Comptou.  The  morning  before  his 
death  he  went  about  two  miles  on  horseback, 
to  visit  his  only  sister,  Mrs.  Irish,  to  sympa 
thize  with  her  on  the  death  of  her  only  child. 
After  a  friendly  and  pious  visit,  in  a  moving 
and  affecting  manner  he  took  his  leave  of  her, 
and  said,  "  It  was  a  last  farewell ;  telling 
her  he  was  persuaded  he  should  never  see 
her  more ;  but  hoped  to  meet  her  in  heaven." 
Returning  homeward,  he  had  not  rode  above 
half  a  mile  before  his  horse  stumbled,  and 
threw  him  over  his  head ;  and  the  colonel 
being  exceeding  fat  and  heavy,  fell  with  such 
force  that  a  blood-vessel  was  broken,  and 


the  blood  gushed  out  of  his  mouth  like  a 
torrent.  His  wife  was  soon  brought  to  him  ; 
he  tried  but  was  unable  to  speak  to  her,  and 
died  in  about  twelve  hours.  He  was  carried 
to  the  grave  with  great  funeral  pomp,  and 
was  buried  under  arms,  and  with  military 
honours.  On  his  tomb-stone  is  this  inscrip 
tion  : — 

HERB   LIETH    INTERRED   THE   BODY 
OF   THE   HONOURABLE 

BENJAMIN  CHURCH,  ESQ.: 

WHO    DEPARTED   THIS    LIFE 

JANUARY   THE   7lH,    1717-18, 

IN  THE   78TH  YEAR   OF   HIS   AGE. 

Newport,  April  8,  1772. 
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